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PREFACE. 


In  attempting  to  write  the  History  of  Rome,  lam  not  afraid  of  incur- 
ring the  censure  pronounced  by  Johnson  upon  Blaekwell,*  that  he  had 
chosen  a  subject  long  since  exhausted ;  of  which  all  men  knew  already 
as  much  as  any  one  could  tell  them.  Much  more  do  I  dread  the  re- 
proach of  having  ventured,  with  most  insufficient  means,  upon  a  work 
of  the  greatest  difficulty;  and  thus  by  possibility  deterring  others  from 
accomplishing  a  task  which  has  never  yet  been  fulfilled,  and  which  they 
might  fulfil  more  worthily.  The  great  advances  made  within  the  last 
thirty  years  in  historical  knowledge  have  this  most  hopeful  symptom, 
that  they  have  taught  us  to  appreciate  the  amount  of  our  actual  igno- 
rance. As  we  have  better  understood  what  history  ought  to  be,  we  are 
become  ashamed  of  that  scanty  information  which  might  once  have 
passed  for  learning ;  and  our  discovery  of  the  questions  which  need  to 
be  solved  has  so  outrun  our  powers  of  solving  them,  that  we  stand  hu- 
miliated rather  than  encouraged,  and  almost  inclined  to  envy  the  con- 
dition of  our  fathers,  whose  maps,  bo  to  speak,  appeared  to  them  com- 
plete and  satisfactory,  because  they  never  suspected  the  existence  of  a 
world  beyond  their  range. 

Still,  although  the  time  will,  I  trust,  arrive,  when  points  now  alto- 
gether obscure  will  receive  their  full  illustration,  and  when  this  work 
must  he  superseded  by  a  more  perfect  history,  yet  it  may  be  possible  in 
the  mean  while  to  render  some  service,  if  I  shall  be  able  to  do  any  jus- 
tice to  my  subject  up  to  the  extent  of  our  present  knowledge.  And 
we,  who  are  now  in  the  vigor  of  life,  possess  at  least  one  advantage 
which  our  children  may  not  share  equally.  "We  have  lived  in  a  period 
rich  in  historical  lessons  beyond  all  former  example ;  we  have  witnessed 
one  of  the  great  seasons  of  movement  in  the  life  of  mankind,  in  which 
the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  political  parties  and  principles,  philosophy 
!i.!id.  religion,  in  all  their  manifold  forms  and  influences,  have  been  de- 
veloped with  extraordinary  force  and  freedom.  Our  own  experience 
has  thus  thrown  a  bright  light  upon  the  remoter  past :  much  which  our 
fathers  could  not  fully  understand,  from  being  accustomed  only  to 

*  In  lii  roviow  of  BiaokwelTs  Memoirs  of  tlie  Court  of  Augustus.— Works,  VoL  II. 
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quieter  times,  and  which  again,  from  the  same  cause,  may  become  ob- 
scure to  our  children,  is  to  us  perfectly  familial'.  This  is  an  advantage 
common  to  all  the  present  generation  in  every  part  of  Europo  ;  but  it 
is  not  claiming  too  much  to  say,  that  the  growth  of  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth, the  trvie  character  of  Its  parties,  the  causes  and  tendency  of 
its  revolutions,  and  the  spirit  of  its  people  and  its  laws,  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood by  none  so  well  as  by  those  who  have  grown  up  under  the 
laws,  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  parties,  who  are  themselves  citi- 
zens of  our  kingly  commonwealth  of  England. 

Long  before  INiebuhr's  death  I  had  formed  the  design  of  writing  the 
History  of  Rome  ;  not,  it  may  well  be  believed,  with  the  foolish  notion 
of  rivalling  so  great  a  man,  but  because  it  appeared  to  me  that  Iris  work- 
was  not  likely  to  become  generally  popular  in  England,  ana  that  its 
discoveries  and  remarkable  wisdom  might  best  be  made  known  to  Eng- 
lish readers  by  putting  them  into  a  form  more  adapted  to  our  common 
taste.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  only  the  two  first  volumes  of 
Niebuhr's  History  were  published  in  his  lifetime;  and  although  careful 
readers  might  have  anticipated  his  powers  of  narration  even  from  these, 
yet  they  were  actually,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  more  fall  of  dis- 
sertations than  of  narrative ;  and  for  that  reason  it  seemed  desirable  to 
remould  them  for  the  English  public,  by  assuming  as  proved  many  of 
those  results  which  Xiebuhr  himself  had  been  obliged  to  demonstrate 
step  by  step.  But  when  Nlebuhr  died,  and  there  was  now  no  hope  of 
seeing  his  great  work  completed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  beginning, 
I  was  more  desirous  than  ever  of  executing  my  original  plan,  of  pre- 
senting in  a  more  popular  form  what  he  had  lived  to  finish,  and  of  con- 
tinuing it  afterwards  with  such  advantages  as  I  had  derived  from  a 
long  study  and  an  intense  admiration  of  his  example  and  model. 

It  is  my  hope,  then,  if  God  spares  ray  life*  and  health,  to  carry  on 
this  .history  to  the  revival  of  'he  western  empire,  in  the  year  600  of  tin: 
Christian  era.  by  the  coronation  of  C]iar].e:nagne  at:  Rome.  This  point 
appears  to  me  its  natural  termination.  We  shall  then  have  passed 
through  the  chaos  which  followed  the  destruction  of  the  old  western 
empire,  and  shall  have  seen  its  several  elements,  combined  with  others 
which  in  that' great  convulsion  had  been  mixed  with  them,  organized 
again  into  their  new  form.  That  new  form  exhibited  a  marked  and 
recognized  division  between  the  so-called  secular  and  spiritual  powers, 
and  thereby  has  maintained  in  Christian  Europe  the  unhappy  distinc- 
tion which  necessarily  prevailed  in  the  heathen  empire  between  the 
church  and  the  state;  a  distinction  now  so  deeply  seated  in  our  laws, 
our  language,  and  our  very  notions,  that  nothing  le^s  than  a  miraculous 
into  (.position  of  God's  providence  seems  capable,  within  any  delhiii-o 

*  Dt,  Arnold  died  June  12th,  1843.  He  had  completed  the  present  volume,  with  the  e» 
eeptlon  of  adding  a  rimniujr  conimuntary  to  the  last  part  of  it. 
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time,  of  eradicating  it.  The  Greek  empire,  in  its  latter  years,  retailed 
so  little  of  the  Roman  cliaracter,  and  had  so  little  influence  upon  what 
was  truly  the  Roman  world,  that  it  seems  needless,  for  the  sake  of  a 
mere  name,  to  protract  the  story  for  six  hundred  and  fifty  years  fur 
ther,  merely  to  bring  it  down  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks. 

For  the  whole  of  the  period,  from  the  origin  down  to  the  capture  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  I  have  enjoyed  Niebuhr's  guidance ;  I  have  everywhere 
availed  myself  of  his  materials  as  well  as  of  his  conclusions.  No  ac- 
knowledgment can  he  too  ample  for  the  benefits  which  I  have  derived 
from  him :  yet  I  have  not  followed  him  blindly,  nor  compiled  my  work 
from  his.  It  seemed  to  be  a  worthier  tribute  to  his  greatness,  to  en- 
deavor to  follow  his  example ;  to  imitate,  so  far  as  I  could,  his  manner 
of  inquiry ;  to  observe  and  pursue  his  hints ;  to  try  to  practise  his  mas- 
ter-art of  doubting  rightly  and  believing  rightly ;  and,  as  no  man  is 
infallible,  to  venture  sometimes  even  to  differ  from  his  conclusions,  if  a 
compliance  with  his  own  principles  of  judgment  seemed  to  require  it. 
But  I  can  truly  say,  that  1  never  differ  from  him  without  a  full  con- 
sciousness of  the  probability  that  further  inquiry  might  prove  him  to 
be  right. 

The  form  and  style  in  which  I  have  given  the  legends  and  stories  of 
the  first  three  centuries  of  Rome  may  require  some  explanation.  I 
wished  to  give  these  legends  at  once  with  the  best  effect,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  a  perpetual  mark,  not  to  be  mistaken  by  the  most  care- 
less reader,  that  they  were  legends  and  not  history.  There  seemed  a 
reason,  therefore,  for  adopting  a  more  antiquated  style,  which,  other- 
wise, of  course  would  bo  justly  liable  to  flic  charge  of  affectation. 

It  might  seem  ludicrous  to  speak  of  impartiality  in  writing  the  his- 
tory of  remote  times,  did  not  those  times  really  bear  a  nearer  resem- 
blance to  our  own  than  many  imagine;  or  did  not  Mitiord's  example 
sufficiently  prove  that  the  spirit  of  modern  party  may  affect  our  view 
of  ancient  history.  Rut  many  persons  do  not  clearly  see  what  should 
be  the  true  Impartiality  of  an  historian.  If  there  be  no  truths  in  moral 
and  political  science,  little  good  can  be  derived  from  the  study  of  either : 
if  there  be  truths,  it  must  be  desirable  that  they  should  be  discovered 
and  embraced.  Skepticism  must  ever  be  a  misfortune  or  a  defect:  a 
misfortune,  if  there  be  no  means  of  arriving  at  truth ;  a  defect,  if  while 
there  exist  such  means  we  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  use  them.  Be- 
lieving that  political  science  has  its  truths  no  less  than  moral,  I  cannot 
regard  them  with  indifference,  I  cannot  but  wish  them  to  bo  seen  and 
embraced  by  others. 

On  tho  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  truths  have 
been  much  disputed ;  that  they  have  not,  like  moral  truths,  received 
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that  universal  assent  of  good  men  which  makes  us  shrink  from  submit- 
ting them  to  question.  And,  again,  in  human  affairs,  the  contest  has 
never  been  between  pure  truth  and  pure  error.  Neither,  then,  may  we 
assume  pohtical  conclusions  as  absolutely  certain ;  nor  are  political 
truths  ever  wholly  identical  with  the  professions  or  practice  of  any 
party  or  individual.  If,  for  the  sake  of  recommending  any  principle, 
we  disguise  the  errors  or  the  crimes  with  which  it  has  been  in  practice 
accompanied,  and  which,  in  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  may  per- 
haps be  naturally  connected  with  our  reception  of  it,  then  we  are  guilty 
of  most  blamable  partiality.  And  so  it  is  no  less,  if,  for  the  sake  of 
decrying  an  erroneous  principle,  we  depreciate  the  wisdom,  and  the 
good  and  noble  feelings  with  which  error  also  is  frequently,  and  in 
some  instances  naturally,  joined.  This  were  to  make  our  sense  of 
political  truth  to  overpower  our  sense  of  moral  truth ;  a  double  error, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  at  once  the  less  certain,  and,  to  those  who  enjoy  a 
Christian's  hope,  by  far  the  less  worthy. 

"While,  then,  I  cannot  think  that  political  science  contains  no  truths, 
or  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  they  are  believed  or  no,  I 
have  endeavored  also  to  remember,  that  be  they  ever  so  certain,  there 
are  other  truths  no  less  sure ;  and  that  one  truth  must  never  be  sacri- 
ficed to  another.  I  have  tried  to  be  strictly  impartial  in  my  judgments 
of  men  and  parties,  without  hoi:i.g  indifferent  to  those  principles  which 
were  involved  more  or  less  purely  in  their  defeat  or  triumph.  I  hava 
deshvd  neither  to  be  so  possessed  with  the  jni*cd  character  of  all  things 
human,  as  to  doubt  the  existence  of  abstract  truth;  nor  so  to  dote  on 
any  abstract  truth,  as  to  think  that  its  presence  in  the  human  mind  is 
incompatible  with  any  evil,  its  absence  incompatible  with  any  good. 

In  the  first  part  of  my  History,  I  have  followed  the  common  chro- 
nology without  scruple ;  not  as  true,  but  as  the  most  convenient. 
Where  the  facts  themselves  are  so  uncertain,  it  must  be  a  vain  labor 
to  try  to  fix  their  dates  minutely.  But  when  we  arrive  at  a  period  of 
f/i.'eatei'  certainty  as  to  the  facts,  then  it  will  be  proper  to  examine,  as 
far  as  possible,  into  the  chronology. 

Those  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  Niebuhr,  or  with  the  history 
written  by  Mr.  Maldon,  for  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  may  be  surprised  to  find  so  little  said  upon  the  antiquities 
of  the  different  nations  of  Italy.  The  omission,  however,  was  made 
deliberately :  partly,  because  the  subject  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be- 
long essentially  to  the  early  history  of  Home,  and  still  more,  because 
the  researches  now  carried  on  with  so  much  spirit  in  Italy,  hold  out 
the  hope  that  we  may  obtain,  ere  long,  some  more  satisfactory  knowl- 
edge than  is  at  present  attainable.  Pelasgian  inscriptions,  written  in  a 
character  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  Etruscan,  have  been  discov- 
ered very  recently,  as  I  am  informed,  at  Agylla  or  Caere.    And  the 


study  and  comparison  of  the  several  Lido-Germanic  languages  is  making 
Buch  progress,  tliat  if  any  fortunate  discovery  comes  in  to  aid  it,  we 
may  hope  to  see  the  mystery  of  the  Etruscan  inscriptions  at  length  un- 
ravelled. I  was  not  sorry,  therefore,  to  defer  any  detailed  inquiry  into 
the  antiquities  of  the  Italian  nations,  in  the  expectation  that  I  might  he 
able  hereafter  to  enter  upon  the  subject  to  greater  advantage. 

Ampnggt  the  manifold  accomplishments  of  Niebuhr's  mind,  not  the 
least  extraordinary  was  his  philological  knowledge.  His  acquaintance 
with  the  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  and  Eoman  writers  was  extensive 
and  profound  ;  his  acuteness  in  detecting  a  corrupt  reading,  and  his 
sagacity  in  correcting  it,  were  worthy  of  the  critical  ability  of  Bentley. 
On  no  point  have  I  been  more  humbled  with  a  sense  of  my  own  infe- 
riority, as  feeling  that  my  own  professional  pursuits  ought,  in  this 
respect,  to  have  placed  me  more  nearly  on  a  level  with  him.  But  it  is 
far  otherwise.  I  have  had  but  little  acquaintance  with  manuscripts, 
nor  have  I  the  means  of  consulting  them  extensively;  and  the  common 
editions  of  the  Latin  writers  in  parti  en liir,  do  not  intimate  how  much  of 
their  present  text  is  grounded  upon  conjecture.  I  have  seen  references 
made  to  Festus,  which,  on  examination,  have  been  found  to  rest  on  no 
other  authority  than  Scaliger's  conjectural  piecing  of  the  fragments  of 
the  original  text.  But,  besides  this,  we  often  need  a  knowledge  of  the 
general  character  of  a  manuscript  or  manuscripts,  in  order  to  judge 
whether  any  remarkable  variations  in  names  or  dates  are  really  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  author's  having  followed  a  different  version  of  the  story, 
or  whether  they  are  mere  blunders  of  the  copyist.  For  instance,  the 
names  of  the  consuls,  as  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  in  the 
present  text  of  Diodorus,  are  in  many  instances  so  corrupt,"  that  one  is 
tempted  to  doubt  how  far  some  apparent  differences  in  his  Fasti  from 
those  followed  by  Livy,  are  really  his  own  or  his  copyist's. 

There  are  some  works  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  consult ;  and 
there  are  points  connected  with  the  topography  of  Home  and  its  neigh- 
borhood, on  which  no  existing  work  gives  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
On  these  points  I  have  been  accustomed  to  consult  my  valued  friend 
Bunsen,  Niebuhr's  successor  in  his  official  situation  as  Prussian  minis- 
ter at  Rome,  and  his  worthy  successor  no  less  in  the  profoundness  of 
his  antiquarian,  and  philological,  and  historical  knowledge. 

There  has  lately  appeared  in  the  second  volume  of  Niebuhr's  life 
and  letters,  a  letter  written  by  him  to  a  young  student,  containing 
various  directions  and  suggestions  with  respect  to  his  philological 
studies.  Amongst  other  things,  he  says,  "  I  utterly  disapprove  of  the 
common  practice  of  adopting  references,  after  verifying  them,  without 
naming  the  source  whence  they  are  taken  ;  and,  tedious  as  the  double 
reference  is,  I  never  allow  myself  to  dispense  with  it.  When  I  cite  a 
3  simply,  I  have  found  it  out  myself.     He  who  does  otherwise, 


i  the  appearance  of  more  extensive  reading  than  belongs  tc 
him." 

The  perfect  uprightness  of  JNiebuhr's  practice  in  this  point  is  well 
worthy  of  him,  and  is  deserving  of  all  imitation.  But  I  should  find  it 
difficult  in  all  cases  to  say  whether  I  had  first  noticed  a  passage  my- 
self, or  had  been  led  to  it  by  a  quotation  in  another  writer.  I  have 
availed  myself  continually  of  Niebuhr's  references,  and  of  those  made 
by  Freinaheim  in  his  supplement  of  -Livy ;  but  it  has  happened,  also, 
that  passages  referred  to  by  them  had  been  taken  by  myself  directly 
from  the  original  source,  without  recollecting,  or,  indeed,  without  know- 
ing, that  they  had  been  quoted  previously  by  others.  Niebuhr's  read- 
ing was  so  vast,  and  Ins  memory  so  retentive,  that  he  may  be  presumed 
never  to  have  overlooked  any  thing  which  could  illustrate  his  subject : 
it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  every  quotation  made  in  this  volume  may 
be  found  previously  made  by  Tsiebuhr,  unless  it  happen  to  relate  to  a 
matter  which  he  has  not  written  on.  But  yet,  some  quotations  were 
made  by  me  with  so  little  consciousness  of  their  existing  in  Kiebuhr, 
that  in  one  instance  I  searched  his  volume  to  see  whether  he  had  noticed 
a  passage,  because  I  did  not  remember  to  have  observed  any  quotation 
of  it  by  him,  and  yet  I  felt  sure,  as  proved  to  be  the  case,  that  he  had 
not  overlooked  it. 

I  have  only,  therefore,  to  state  that  many  passages  have  been  quoted 
by  me  from  Pliny,  Valerius  Maxinius.  lYontinus,  and  other  writers,  for 
the  knowledge,  or  at  least  for  the  recollection  of  which,  I  was  indebted 
either  to  Kiebuhr  or  to  Freiiisheim,  or  to  some  other  modern  writer. 
■And  yet  I  can  truly  say,  that  not  a  single  paragraph  has  been  written 
on  a  mere' verifying  of  the  references  made  by  preceding  writers,  but 
that  my  own  reading  and  comparison  of  the  ancient  authorities  has 
been  always  the  foundation  of  it.  This  is  not  said  as  laying  claim  to 
any  remarkable  degree  of  diligence  or  of  learning,  but  simply  to  estab- 
lish my  right  to  call  iliis  history  an  original  work,  and  not  a  mere  com- 
pilation from  Niebuhr  or  from  others  who  have  gone  over  tho  ground 
previously. 

But  I  shall  be  believed  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  Niebuhr's 
third  volume,  when  I  say  that  the  composition  of  this  period  in  mine 
has  been  throughout  a  most  irksome  labor ;  inasmuch  as  I  was  but 
doing,  with  manifest  inferiority  in  every  point,  what  Niebuhr  had  done 
in  all  points  admirably.  In  the  first  part,  although  all  the  substance 
of  it  and  much  more,  was  to  be  found  in  ISTiebuhr,  yet  in  its  form  1 
might  hope  to  have  some  advantage,  as  putting  his  matter  into  a  more 
popular  shape.  But  his  third  volume  is  no  less  eloquent  than  wise ; 
and  is  as  superior  in  the  power  of  its  narrative  as  in  the  profoundness 
of  its  researches.  And  yet,  this  portion  of  the  history  was  to  be  written 
as  a  necessary  part  of  my  own  work.    I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  go 
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through  with  it  as  well  as  I  could,  feeling  most  keenly  all  the  while  the 
infinite  difference  between  Niebuhr's  history  and  mine. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  this  volume  is  written  at  too  great 
length.  But  I  am  convinced,  by  a  tolerably  largo  experience,  that  most 
readers  find  it  almost  impossible  to  impress  on  their  memory  a  mere 
abridgment  of  history  :  the  number  of  names  and  events  crowded  into 
a  small  space  is  overwhelming  to  them,  and  the  absence  of  details  in  the 
narrative  makes  it  isnpossiWe  to  cummunicato  to  it  much  of  interest ; 
neither  characters  nor  events  can  be  developed  with  that  pai'Ucularit.v 
which  is  the  best  help  to  the  memory,  because  it  attracts  and  engages 
us,  and  impresses  images  on  the  mind  as  well  as  facts.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  well  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  of  giving  liveliness  to  a 
narrative  which  necessarily  gets  all  its  facts  at  second-hand.  At  d  a 
writer  who  has  never  been  engaged  in  any  public  transactions,  either 
of  peace  or  war,  must  feel  this  especially.  One  who  is  himself  a  states- 
man and  orator,  may  relate  the  political  contests  even  of  remote  ages 
with  something  of  the  spirit  of  a  contemporary;  for  his  own  experience 
realizes  to  him,  in  great  measure,  the  scenes  and  the  characters  which 
he  is  describing.  And,  in  like  manner,  a  soldier  or  a  seaman  can  enter 
fully  into  the  great  deeds  of  ancient  warfare ;  for,  although  in  out- 
ward form  ancient  battles  and  sieges  may  differ  from  those  of  modern 
times,  yet  the  genius  of  the  general  and  the  courage  of  the  soldier,  the 
call  for  so  many  of  t lie  highest  qualities  of  our  nature  which  6onstitutes 
the  enduring  moral  interest  of  war,  are  common  alike  to  all  times,  and 
he  who  has  fought  under  Wellington  lias  been  iu  spirit  an  eye-witness 
of  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal.  But  a  writer  whose  whole  experience 
has  been  confined  to  private  life  and  to  peace,  has  no  link  to  conneet 
him  with  the  actors  and  great  deeds  of  ancient  history,  except  the  feel- 
ings of  our  common  humanity.  He  cannot  realize  civil  contests  or 
battles  with  the  vividness  of  a  statesman  and  a  soldier;  he  can  but 
enter  into  them  as  a  man ;  and  his  general  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
his  love  of  great  and  good  actions,  his  sympathy  with  virtue,  his  abhor- 
rence of  vice,  can  alone  assist  him  in  making  bin  welt,  as  it  were,  a  wit- 
ness  of  what  he  attempts  to  describe.  But  these  even  by  themselves 
will  do  much;  and  if  an  historian  feels  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen,  (.nere- 
is hope  that,  however  humble  his  experience,  he  may  inspire  his 
readers  with  something  of  his  own  interest  in  the  events  of  his  history : 
he  may  hope,  at  least,  that  a  full  detail  of  those  events,  however  feebly 
represented,  will  be  worth  far  more  than  a  mere  brief  summary  of  them, 
made  the  test  for  a  long  comment  of  his  own. 

Rugby,  May  28i/i,  1840. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY  LEGENDS  OF  HOME. 

"The  old  songa  of  every  pimple,  v.  i:>.li  1  ■  ■.- r. r  l'i,:  iini-re*;  i;f  I'u.t  elnruettn  Hid  of  vliich  tta 
te.uii.v=,  v.':.-.rir_-r  iV,'--  i;r  V.kiiv,  r.'mst  i : .^  {fi.nuuie.,  Im-muso  tin-..'  sr]M;  0:,1-.-  from  fro'.]:;;;,  hiivu 
lilivuv.-i  'if -i  vi.] ued  bv  men  of  in:iijuli:i!j  ifnd  co'.ieiinii.iM.s-ve  lusitt."-  -Sn:  J,  Maoi;:mo.-;i,  ]]«. 
of  EiiciiiKl,  vol.  I.  p.  86, 


When  the  fatal  horse  was  going  to  be  brought  within  the  walls  of  Troy,1  and 
when  Laocoon  had  been  devoured  by  the.  two  serpents  sent  l;y  (he  J-™'/^eH1™",A,,H! 
gods  to  punish  him  because  he  had  tried  to  save  his  country  i'=-.=..x -:-> '■:','«!. ;■:..,!;' '" 
:ijf;ii;i>t  the  will  of  F;i.li;,  then  ^h'-icas  and  bis  father  Anehiscs,  with  their  wives,' 
and  many  who  followed,  their  foriani-,  fled  imm  tin?  coming  of  Llus  evil  day.  tint 
(hey  remembered  to  cany  their  gods  with  them,3  who-  were  to  receive  their 
worship  iu  a.  happier  land.  They  were  guided  in  their  flight  from  the  city'1  by 
the  god  Hermes,  mid  he  built,  for  them  a  shin  to  carry  them  over  tiie  sea.  When 
i.l.iV'  I'iu'  to  sea,  the  star  of  Venus,'  (lie  nioliser  of  /Eneas,  stood  over  their  heads, 
and  it  shone  bv  day  as  well  as  by  night,  till  they  came  to  the  shores  of  the  land 
of  the  west.  But  when  they  landed,  the  star  vanished  and  was  seen  no  more ; 
and  by  tins  sign,  /Eneas  knew  that  he  was  come  to  that  country,  wherein  fate 
had  appointed  him  to  dwell. 

The  Trojans,  when  they  had  brought  iheii:  gods  on  shore,  began  to  sacrifice.' 
But  the  victim,  si  rtelk-whitc  sow  jus':  ready  to  i'atTov,-,  broke  from  0,  ,,,„  ,l!?,  „,,;(i  Ti, 
the  priest,  and  his  ministers,  smd  fled  away.     jE\ 

for  an  oracle  had  (old  him,  (hat  a  fauv-iboied  beast  should  guide  l""aLy- 
him  to  the  spot  where  he  was  to  build  his  city.  So  the  sow  went  forwards  till 
she  came  to  a  certain  hill,  about  two  miles  and  s:  half  from  the  shore  where  they 
had  pur;io-cd  to  sacrifice,  and  lliere  she  laid  dow:>  and  farrowed,  and  her  liuer 
was  of  Slurry  young  ores.  But  when  /Eneas  saw  U:;-,',.  ihe  place  was  si'.ndy  and 
barrm/  he  doubted  what  he  should  do.     Just  at  this  time  he  heard  a  voice 

1  A  retinas,  'IWira  Tfrnrri,  ii  1 1 ■■'.■;■;  ".:v  I1  !'■■■  ;Iu:i.         '■  'I'lenLiL  Hi f.r.s'i-  i'ii'"  JViuvius,  Quoted  bvSer- 

Criirostii'iiiillrii.    [■.    -ISi.     'Soo    1'vjich    CLnto:!,  vins,  A-j\.  1.  170.  Kiilt.  Lion.  1S2B. 
Fasti  llclicu.  Vol.  1.  p.  JSiiC.  i  Varro  uu  TCrfv.is  diva:!.-.  IT,  (,no:ed  bv  Sra- 

»  Msovins,  1'riL.Kni.  lid!.  Pun.  I.  15-20.  vius,  jfin.  1.  3S1. 

'  Sim  11  le  '['iiiih!:!    I!'..'i::;i.^,  t::l;e:i  :V:;m  Ktr:=ii-        ,!    [iiunv.-itis,  I.  66. 
cl'0'.'in.     '"A')r.i''i  dell' iii3lioito  ui('oiTlspon;[.         ;  i).    1'ji.l.iju*.   .luini    y-iri]|it:i,   Vh'3.  ilin.    I 

drclrtolog.  1323,  p.  BS2.]  v.  3. 
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which  said, — "  Tin1  fhirtv  y (;i;:n ir  of  ilic  sow  an;  thirl  v  years ;  when  thirty  year; 
arc  passed,  thy  children  shall  remove  to  a  heifer  land :  meantime  do  thou  obey 
(lie  goes,  rind  build  lliy  city  in  the  place  where  they  bid  thee  to  build."  So  the 
Trojans  built  their  city  on.  the  spot  where  the  sow  had  farrowed. 

Now  the  land  belonged  to  a  people-  who  were  the  children  of  the  soil,9  and  their 
ot  1™  inn  mil  the  king  was  ca'ded  Latiatis.  He  received  the  strangers  kindly,  and 
peopled*. county.  granted  to  them  seven  hundred  ]ugera  of  land,*  seven  jugcra  to 
each  man,  for  that  was  a  man's  portion.  But  soon  the  children  of  the  sod  and 
the  strangers  quarrelled;  and  the  strangers  plundered  the  kinds  roundabout 
them  ;'-  and  king  Latinus  called  uoo::  Turnus,  the  king  c-'  the  Kuiuliaus  of  Ardea, 
to  help  him  against  them.  The  quaiTel  became  a  war;  and  the  strangers  tool! 
the  city  of  king  Latinus,  and  Latinus  was  killed ;  and  YEueas  took  his  daughter 
Lavinia  and  married  her,  and  became  king  over  the  ciiile'i'cn  of  the  soil;  and 
they  and  the  strangers  became  one  peeple,  aed  they  were  called  by  one  name, 
Latins. 

But  Turnus  called  to  his  aid  kle^cntius,  king  of  the  Etruscans  of  Csere."  There 
Ho~  h.  0iann™«d  in  was  then  another  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Numicius,  and 
.'.;.;:.  .';i|;'.i;Ll;;,i|  Turnus  was  killed,  and  /Eneas  plunged  into  the  river  and  was 
e°a-  seen  no  more,     However,  his  son  Aseanius   declared   that  lie  was 

not  (lead,  but   Ural  the   gods  hid    taken  him  to  he  one  of  themselves  ;L!  and  his 

Eeople  built  an  altar  to  him  on  lae  banks  of  the  !S"naiicius,  and  worshipped  him 
y  the  name  of  Jupiter  Indigcs,  which  means,  "the  God  who  was  of  that  very 
land."11 

THE    LEGEND    OP    ASCAKIUS. 

The  war  went  on  between  Mezentius  and  Aseanius,  the  son  of  /Eneas;  and 
ho»  a™™  .:™  Mc/entius  pressed  hard  upon  the  Latins,  till  at  last  Aseanius  met 
S>'riS1'ef  aim  £  hi™  man  to  man,  and  slew  him14  in  single  fight.  At  that  lime 
**■  Aseanius  was  very  young,  and  there  were  only  the  iirst  soft  hiirs 

of  youth  upon  his  cheeks  ;  fe-  lie  w;:s  cabled  Iidas,  or  "i.be  so'Y-hibeaY'  hr-iase, 
when  b.e  was  only  a  youth,  he  had  vanquished  and  slain  liis  enemy,  who  was  a 

frown  man.  At  length  the  thirty  years  came  to  an  end,  which  were  foreshown 
y  the  litter  of  thirty  young  ones  of  the  white  sow.  Aseanius  then  removed 
with  his  people  Lo  a  high  moumair:,  which  'ooks  owr  all  the  'and  on  every  side, 
and  one  side  of  if,  runs  steep  dew;;  into  a  lake  :  there  he  hewed  out  a  place  for 
his  city  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  above  the  kike  ;  and  as  the  city  was  long 
and  narrow,  owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  hill,  ho  called  it  Alba  Louga,  which 
is,  the  "  White  Long  City  ;"  and  he  called  it  white,  because  of  the  sign  of  the 
white  sow.15 


Numitor1*  was  the  eldest  son  of  Procas,  king  of  Alba  Longa,  and  he  had  a 

'!■«     '■-■     ■    younger  brother  called  Atnuhus.      When  Procas   died,  Amelias 

noiud  ej«  si..'°i/.r  seiwd  by  force  on  the  kingdom,  and  left  to  Xnmitor  only  his  share 
".5J?.'1  b>  "  ""**"  of  his  father's  private  inheritance.  After  this  he  caused  Kami- 
tor's  only  son  to  be  slain,  and  made  his  daughter  Silvia  become  one  of  the  vir- 
gins who  watched  the  ever-burning  fire  of  Ihe  goddess  Vesta.  But  the  god 
Mf i men;,  who  is  called  also  .Mars,  beheld  the  urgin  am!  loved  her,  and  it  was 
found  that  she  was  going  to  become  the  mother  of  children.  Then  Amulius 
ordered  that  the-  children,  when  born,  should  be  thrown  into  the  river.      It  hap- 

1  :'  Aboii.-ine*."-    r.Lt:i,  Ora;i-  c.fl  1-4:111]  Hi:r-  '■  e';  !  '.  i.n.i-.'.  ^■;:!,i ii'en,  j-Kr..  1.  'I'M. 

viuiii,  jEji.  I.  v.  6.  '  "Surv'ius,  Jiii.  IV.  030.    jEn.  XII.  IQi. 

'J  Onto,  sipucl  tjurvium,  JSia.  XI.  v.  SIC. — But  1!Ijvy,  I.  3. 

its!ior,!:l  li0.i>>.scvv<nLi!iat1.;i(i  MSB.  <>f>Siu-vius>  ,!  Vm'o',  cjaul  Sc-vvium.  J.K'.i.  I.  '201. 

give  I  lui  iiufii-m'  of  itinera  va.no  uslv.  '■  '"  "■  ■   ■■  ■■ 
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pened  that  the  river  at  that  time  had  flooded  the  country;  when,  therefore,  the 
two  children  in  lhe.ii:  basket  were  thrown  into  the  river,  the  wiitevs  carried  them 
as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  X' alanine  Hill,  and  there  the  basket  was  upset,  near  the 
roots  of  a  wild  fig-tree,  and  the  children  thrown  out  upon  the  land.  At  this 
moment  there  came  a  she- wolf  down  to  the  wafer  (o  drink,  and  when  she  saw 
the  children,  she  carried  them  to  her  cave  hard  by,  and  gave  (hern  to  suck;  and 
whilst  they  were,  there,  a  woodpecker  came  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  cave, 
and  brought  them  food."  At  last  one  Faustulus,  the  king's  herdsman,  saw  the 
wolf  suckling  the  children;  and  when  he  went  up,  the  wolf  left  them  and  fled  ;" 
so  he  took  them  home  to  las  wife  l.arenlr.i,  ami.  they  were  bred  up  along  with 
her  own  sons  on  the  Palatine  Hill ;  and  they  were  called  Romulus  and  Remus.'8 
When  Romulus  and  Remus  grew  up.  the  herdsmen  of  the  Palatine  Hill  chanced 
to  have  a  quarrel  with  (he  herdsmen  of  Numiior,  who  stalled  their  How  itwaisimd  oui 
Gattle  on  the  hill  A.venlinus.  JTrimitor's  hordsme:!  laid  an  ambush,  »klll»r*B'- 
and  Reams  fell  into  it,  and  was  taken  and  carried  off  to  Alba.  But  when  the 
young  man  was  brought  before  Nu.mii.or,  he  was  struck  with,  his  noble  air  and 
bearing,  and  asked  him  who  he  was.  And  when  Remus  told  him  of  his  birth, 
and  how  he  had  been  saved  from  death,  together  with  his  brother,  Mtimitor 
marvelled,  and  thought  whether  ;h:s  might  no:,  he  hi*  ow:l  e.n  lighter's  child.  In 
the  mean  while,  Faustulus  and  Romulus  hastened  to  Alba  to  deliver  Remus ; 
and  by  the  help  of  the  young  men  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  who  had  been  used  to 
follow  him  and  his  brother,  Romulus  took  the  citv,  and  Amulius  was  killed ;  and 
Xiiuiiuw.'  was  made  king,  and  owned  Romulus  and  Remus  to  be  born  of  Ins  own 

The  two  brothers  did  not.  wish  to  live  at  Alba,  but  loved  rather  the  billon  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  where  thev  h»d  been  brought,  up.  So  they  said,  How^  ih^dLspuM 
that  they  would  build  a  city  there;  and  they  inquired  of  the  gods  j»™  £  wjn&y,'™? 
by  augury,  to  know  which  of  them  should  give  his  name  to  the  turn. 
eitv.  They  watched  the  heavens  from  morning  till  cmbnn',  nr.d  from  evening 
(ill  morning;™  and  as  the  sun.  was  rising,  Remus  saw  six  vultures.11  This  was 
fob!  to  Rojiiidus  :  but  as  (bey  were  telhr.g  him,  behold  Lb. ere  appeared  lo  him 
twelve  vultures.  Then  it  was  disputed  again,  -which  had  seen  the  truest  siga  of 
-ile-  god's  favor ;  but  the  most  parr,  gave  (heir  voices  for  Romulus.  So  he  began 
to  build  bis  eily  on  the  Palatine  IliiL  This  made  Remus  very  angry  ;  and  when 
he  saw  the  ditch  and  the  rampart  which  were  drawn  round  '.lie  space  where  the 
city  was  to  be,  he  scornfully  leapt  over  them,"  saying,  "  Shall  such  defences  as 
these  keep  your  city?"  As  he  did  this,  Color,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  build- 
ing, struck  Remus  with,  the  spa.de  which  he  he'd  in  bis  baud,  and  slew  Mm;  and 
they  buried  him  on  the  hill  Remuria,  by  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  on  the  spot 
where  be  bad  wished  to  build  his  city. 

But  Romulus  found  that  his  people  were  too  few  in  numbers ;  so  he  set  apart 
a  place  of  refuge,53  to  which  any  man  might,  flee,  ami  be  safe  from  »wEmiu  ope™* 
his  pursuers.  So  many  fled  thither  from  the  countries  round  Ew jiii  ta&>  «m 
about;  those  who  had  shed  blood,  and  fled  from  the  vengeance  »ifi>iwriivp»pii>. 
of  the  avenger  of  blood;  those  who  were  driven  out  from  their  own  homes 
by  their  enemies,  and  even  men  of  low  degree  who  had  run  away  from  their 
lords.  Thus  the  city  became  full  of  people ;  but  yet  they  wanted  wives,  and 
the  nations  round  about,  would  not  give  them  tb  ir  (laughters  br  marriage.  So 
Romulus  gave  out  that  lie  was  going  to  keep  a  great  festival,  and  there  were 
to  be  sports  and  games  to  draw  a  multitude  together.*1  The  neighbors  came  to 
see  the  show,  with  their  wives  and  their  daughters :  there  came  the  people  of 

-1  Ovid,  Fasti,  III.  54.    Senilis,  Ma.  I.  v.  273.         "  Livy,  1, 1. 

'■>  Kica.K,  Aiinal.  I.  58.  M  Oval.  J'.iali,  JV.  S42. 

»  Gcllivm,  Noot.  Attic.  VI.  e.  7,  (mated  from         ■'  The  finrious  Asylum.     See  livy,  I.  8. 
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Camilla,  and  of  Ornst.-.tmerium,  and  of  Antemna,  and  a  great  multitude  of  the 
Sabines.  But  while  Llicy  were  Looking  at  the  u-amos,  the  people  of  Romulus' 
rushed  out.  -.tpor.  theen,  and  carried  off  the  wor,ue:   lo  be  the::'  wives. 

Upon  this  the  people  of  (';i;niii:i  first  made  war  upon  the  people  of  Romu- 
iioiv  to itia  in.  n»  lus  :!S  but  they  were  beaten,  and  Romulus  with  his  own  hand 
,  1  »  i  u  1  hit  Acron.  Next  the  people  of  Orustumer'uun,  and 
rfihafnirT^jitia.  0f  Antemua,  tried  their  fortune,  bail  Romulus  conquered  both  of 
them.  Last  of  all  came  the  Sabines  with  a  great  army,  under  Titus  Ta.rhas, 
tin;!;:  king.  There  is  a  hill  near  to  the  Tiber,  which  was  divided  from  the  Palatine 
J.Iiil  by  ii.  low  and  swampy  valley;  and  on  this  hill  Romulus  made  »  fortress,  to 
keep  off  tli a  enemy  from  his  city.  But  when  the  liar  Tarpeia,  (he  daughter  of 
the  chief  who  had  charge  of  the  fortress,  few  ihe  Sabines  draw  near,  and  marked 
their  bracelets  and  their  collars  of  gold,  she  longed  after  these  ornaments,  and 
promised  lo  betray  the  hill  into  their  hands  if  they  would  give  her  those  blight 
things  which  they  wore  upon  their  arms.-"  So  she  opened  a  gate,  and  let  in  the 
Sabines;  and  they,  as  they  came  in,  threw  upon  her  their  bright  shields  which 
they  bore  on  their  arms,  and  crushed  her  to  death.     Thus  the  Sabines  got  the 

" i  ■■■  "i  fortress  which   was  on  the  hill  Saturnius  ;  and  they  and   the  Ro- 

■  ■"■:■  nein-  joined  battle  in  the  valley  between  the  bill  and  the  city  of 

Romulus.'7  The  Sabines  began  to  get,  the  belter,  and  came  up  close  to  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  city.  The  people  of  Romulus  shut  the  gate,  hut  it  opened,  of 
its  own  accord  ;  once  and  again  they  shut  it.,  and  onee  and  again  it  opened.  But 
as  the  Sabines  were  rushing  in,  behold,  there  hurst  forth  from  the  Temple  of 
Janus,  which  was  near  trie  gate,  a  mighty  stream  of  water,  and  it  swept  away  the 
Sabines,  and  saved  the  city.  For  this  it  was  ordered  Ilia',  the  Temple  of  Janus 
should  stand  ever  open  in  time  of  war,  that  the  god  might  be  ever  ready,  as  on 
this  day,  to  go  out  and  give  his  aid  to  the  people  of  Romulus. 

After  this  they  fought  again  in  the  valley  ;  and  the  people  of  Romulus  were 

to   ilee,   when  Romulus  prayed   to  Jove,  the  stayer  of 

»  fli  lit   that  he  might  stay  the  people;55  and  so  their  flight  was 

■   ■■■■■■       i      1     t  tl    they  turned  again  to  the  battle.      And  now  the  fight 

tinea  ]ivad  toBothar.  was  fiercer  than  ever:  when,  on  a.  sudden,  the  Sabine  women  who 
bad  been  carried  off  ran  down  from  the  hill  Palatinus,  ami.  ran  in  between  their 
husbands  and  their  fathers,  and  prayed  llieni  to  lay  aside  their  quarrel.™  So 
they  made  peace  with  one  another,  and  the  two  people  became  as  one  :  the  Sa- 
bines with  their  king  dwelt,  on  the  hill  Saturnius:,  which  is  also  called  Capitolium, 
and  on  the  hill  Q.uiriualis  ;  and  the  people  e.t"  Homukis  with  their  king  dwelt  on 
the  hill  Palatinus.  But  the  kings  with  their  counsellors  met  in  the  valley  between 
Saturnius  and  l'alaiinus,  to  consul',  about  their  common  matters;  and  the  place 
where  they  met  was  called  Oomitium,  which  means  "  the  place  of  meeting." 

Soon  after  this,  'latins  was  slain  by  the  people  of  Lauren  rum,  because  sonic  ol 
his  kinsmen  had  wronged  them,  and  he  would  not  do  them  justice.20  So  Romu- 
lus reigned  hv  himself  ov..ir  both,  nations;  and  his  own  people  were  called  the 
Romans,  for  Roma  was  the  name  of  the  city  on  the  hill  Palatinus ;  and  the 
Sabines  were  called  Qniriies,  for  the  name  of  their  city  on  the  hills  Saturnius  and 
Quirinalis  was  Quirium.31 

M  Livy)  1. 11.  .     .  _      , 

-'  Mnoroohis,   ISaturrai'.ia,   1.   !'.      Maerolaua  of  the  )te:uavi  eiry,  y.-ia-u  the  liomuns  were  ai 

places  the  scene   of  this  wonder    :it   a  jean  war  with  '.L'at'us  ;  and  it  seemed  needless  to 

"  wliie.1i  stood  at  ihe  i c ■  r. t  ol'  11  iO  liill  Vima:,.  di ■-!,■,,■.  ii,,-.  , ,  i  : : i - ' •: ■  i : t  -.■  of  the  whole  story  bj 

lis."     It  would  he   diiihjii'.l  to  reconcile  this  tliu  nrsoa^oiahb  ieiraeae'ion  of  a  topograph* 

story  witli  die  other  aeeoieits  of  the  liners  of  (ill  dillienlly. 

the  two  cities  of  Koianlns i  Tutus  ;  and  oer-  Ia  Livy,  J.  12. 

taialy  a  gale  al   (.ho  Loot  of  the  Vinenal  could  "'  T-ivyj  I-  '" 


ahodied 
certain- 


cot  have  existed  in  the  walls   of  the-  city  of        ao  Livy,  I.  14. 

liisaiLii',  :  i  -u.-,  ■dLii.e  to  the  1  i;-7eii:'i..  aircoun:  of        ;:|   I  \ -here-  1  Lnrdly  oafht  lo  hav 

their  direction  and  e-Uent,  us  given  hy  Taclins,     MclmJi's  ttmitrtiiri  in  las  legend, 
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The  people  were  divided  into  three  tribes  y-  the  lUmnensrs,  and  the  Tilienscs, 
and  the  Luceres:  the  Ramnenses  were  tailed  from  Romulus,  how  amuim  ma™* 
and  the  Titicnses  from  Tatius  ;  and  the  T.'.iceres  wero  called  from  *i«p™*l»- 
Lucumo,  an  Etrusoim  chief,  who  liitd  come  to  help  Romulus  in  his  war  with  the 
Siihiist'-s,  and  dwelt  on  (he  hill  called  Gcclius.  In  each  tribe  there  were  ten  curias, 
each  of  one  hundred  men  ;r,:l  so  all  the  men  of  (.lie  three  tribes  were  three  thou- 
sand, and  these  fought  on  foot,  and  were  called  a  lesion.  There  were  also  three 
hundred  horsemen,  and  these  were  called  Celerians,  because  their  chief  was  that 
Celer  who  had  slain  Remus.  There  was  besides  a  council  of  two  hundred  men, 
which  was  called  a  .senate,  that  is,  a  council  of  elders. 

Romulus  was  n  just  king,  and  gentle  to  his  people:  if  any  wens  guilty  of 
crimes,  he  did  not  put  them  to  death,  hut  made,  them  pay  a  fine  how  h«  ™Mnd  Md- 
of  sheep  or  of  oxen.31  In  bis  wars  be  was  very  successful,  and  £gj*  m*1™*1™! 
enriched  his  people  with  the  spoils  of  their  enemies.  At  last,  af-  •Mjs<»i'»>*  ea- 
ter he  had  reigned  nearly  forty  years.it  chanced  thiit  one  day  In >  called  his  people 
together  in  the  Held  of  Mars,  near  the  G  oats'  Pool :;'°  when,  all  on  a  sudden,  there 
arose  a  dreadful  storm,  and  nil  was  as  dark  as  night;  and  the  rain,  and  thunder 
and  lightning,  were  so  terrible,  that  all  the  people  Neil  from  the  iield,  and  ran  to 
their  several  homes.  At  last  the  storm  was  over,  a.nd  they  came  hack  to  the  field  of 
Mars,  hut  Romulus  was  11011  here,  lo  be  found  ;  for  Mars,  bis  father,  had  carried 
him  up  to  heaven  in  his  chariot;"5  The  people-  know  not  at  first  what  was  become 
of  him;  but  when  it  was  night,  as  one  Proeulns  Julius  was  coming  from  Alba  to 
the  city,  Romulus  appeared  to  him  in  more  than  mortal  beauty,  and  grown  to 
more  than  mortal  stature,  and  said  to  him,  "  Go,  and  tell  my  people  t.iiat  they 
weep  not  for  me  any  more  ;  but  bid  them  to  be  brave  and  warlike,  and  so  shall 
they  make  my  city  the  greatest  in  the  earth."  Then  the  people  knew  that  Rom- 
ulus was  become  a  god  ;  so  they  built  a  temple  to  him,  and  offered  sacrifice  bo 
him,  and  worshipped  him  evermore-  by  the  name  of  the  god  Quirinus. 


When  Romulus  was  taken  from  the  earth,  there  was  no  one  found  to  reign  in 
his  pliice,-7     The  Bcriatois  would  choose  no  king,  but  they  divided   11.™  for  i™  >w. 
themselves  into  tens ;  and  every  ten  was  to  have  the  power  of  »»» 
king  for  five  days,  one  after  the  other.      80  .a  year  passed  away,  and  the  people 
murmured,  and  said,  that  there  inns',,  be  a  king  chosen. 

Now  the  Romans  and  the  Sa.biues  each  wished  that-  the  king  should  be  one  of 
them;  but  at  last  it  was  agreed  i.bat  ibe.  king  should  be  a  Sabine,   Hnr  Nunla  tempx* 
but  that  th ft  Romans  should  choose  him,39     So  they  chose  Nunia  «"'h"mki°e- 
Pompilius ;  for  all  men  said  that  he  was  a  just  mail,  and  wise,  and  holy. 

Some  said  that  he  had  learnt  his  wisdom  from  Pythagoras,  [lie  famous 
philosopher  of  the  Greeks  ;aa  but  others  would  not  believe  that  01 1«  wi»  m^i  piom 
lie  owed  it  to  any  foreign  teacher.  Before  he  would  consent  fwlZ^'ifitylto 
to  be  king,  he  consumed  n;e  gods  l;v  augury,  to  know  whether  it  »>-"s"6™». 
was  their  pleasure  that  he.  should  reign. Ji  And  as  he  feared  the  gods  at  first,  so 
did  he  even  to  the  last,  lie  appointed  many  to  minister  in  sacred  things,41  such 
as  the  Pontitices,  who  were  to  see  thai  all  thirds  relating  to  the  gods  were  duly 
observed  by  all ;  and  the  Augurs,  who  taught  men  the  pleasure  of  the  gods 
concerning  things  to  come ;  and  the  Flamens,  who  ministered  in  the  temples ; 

It  r.o  rnuiuiit  writer  now  niiii:  sprites  of  the  M  Livy,  1. 16. 

town  -Qnirimn.'1     Yet  it  stems  so  probable  n  M    ■■■■■  ■ ■■  ■■ — — — — "  Qnirinns 

noKJi'ttsirn,  fi-m  givi-s  so  iimi-li  consistent:;,-  to  Mttrtis  ci;uis  AciiVii-oni.iL  fuirit." 

l.'-.c  si    rv.  i':i:,i.  J  1 1  :,'.-..■  ■.  L-.efnv.l  to  adopt  it.  Horsit.  ill.  (hir.n.  S. 

"  Livy,  I.  13.     Varr.)  (It:  Lin.  1st.  ii  oil.  Ed.  »  Livy,  I.  17. 

Miiller.  Scrying,  .En.  V.  5B0.  ■  DionyriuB,  II.  E8. 

"     I'iltO  :■!)'.  IS,    :[LlO|l:C!     l.!V     I.vilLS,    llC    J  til  Ll'striL-  ''''     l.iW.    T,    IS,        TjJ01|  YS1  US,    I.    Si). 

tibia,  0.  3.  *  Livy,  1. 18. 

*  Cicero  de  Eepublica,  II.  S.  *>  Livy,  L  IS. 
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and  the  virgins  of  Vesta,  who  tended  the  ever -burning  lire  ;  and  the  Salii,  who 
honored  the  god  of  arms  with,  solemn  soues  and  da.nces  through  the  city  on 
certain  days,  and  who  kept  tin:  sacred.  sbield  v.hieb  sVll  down  from  heaven.  And 
in  all  that  he  did,  he  knew  that  he  should  please  the  gods  ;  for  he  did  every  thing 
by  the  direction  of  the  nymph  Egeria,  who  honored  bim  so  much  that  she  took 
him  to  be  her  husband,  and  taught  jam  in.  her  sacred  grove,  by  the  spring  that 
welled  out  from  the  rook,  all  that  he  was  to  do  inwards  the  gods  and  towards 
men.45  By  her  counsel  he  snared  the  gods  Picas  and.  Rumus  in  the  grove  on  the 
hill  Aventinrts,  and  made  them  tell  him  how  he  migbf,  Jearn.  from  Jupiter  the 
knowledge  of  his  wall,  and  might  get  him  to  declare  it  either  by  lightning  or  by 
the  flight  of  birds.48  And  when  men  doubted  whether  Egeria  had  really  given 
him  her  counsel,. she  gave  him  a  sign  by  which  he  might  prove  it  to  them.  He 
called  many  of  the  Romans  10  supper,  and  set  before  them  a  homely  meal  in 
earthen  dishes  ;'''  and  then  on  a  sudden  he  said,  that  now  Egeria  was  come  to 
visit  him ;  and  straightway  the  dishes  and  the  cups  became  of  gold  or  precious 
etones,  and  the  couches  were  covered  with  rare  and  costly  coverings,  and  the 
meats  and  drinks  were  abundant  mid  most  delicious.  But  though  Numa  took  sc 
much  care  for  the  service  of  the  gods,  yet  he  forbade  .all  costly  sacrifices;45  neither 
did  lii!  sillier  blood  to  be  shed  on  the  altars,  nor  any  images  of  the  gods  to  be 
made.41  But  he  taught  the  people  lo  offer  in  sacriiieu  nothing  but  the-  fruits  of 
the  earth,  meal  and  cakes  of  dour,  and  roasted  corn. 

For  he  loved  husbandry,  and  lie  wished  ids  people  to  live  every  man  oil  his 
DfMRjoodnentoMii-a.  own  iaberitaaco  ia  peace  and  in  kam.iiness.  So  the  lands  which 
J'.V, .,,:..', ':.;',,:. :''";™  Romulus  bad  woa  in  war,  ho  divided  out  amongst  the  people,  and 
^"'B"-  gave  a  certain  portion  to  every  man."     He   then  ordered  land- 

marks to  be  set  on  every  portion  ;w  and.  Terminus,  the  :;od  of  landmarks,  had  them 
in  his  keeping,  and  he  who  moved  a  landmark  was  a.eoursed.  The  craftsmen  of 
the  city,4'  who  had  no  land,  were  divided  according  to  their  callings;  and  there 
were  made  of  them  nine  corn  panies.  So  all  was  peaceful  and  prosperous  through- 
out the  reign  of  king  Hunia;  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  J  amis  were  never  opened, 
for  the  Romans  had  no  wars-  and  no  enemies ;  raid  IS  uma  built  a  temple  to  Faith, 
and  appointed  a  solemn  worship  for  bev  f'  that  men  might  learn  not  to  lie  or  to 
deceive,  but  to  speak  and  act  in  honesty.  And  when  lie  bad  lived  to  tbo  age  or 
fourscore  years,  he  died  at  last  by  a.  gentle  decay,  and  he  was  buried  under  the 
lab  Jaaieulum,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber:  and  (be  books  of  bis  sacred  laws 
and  ordinances  were  buried  near  him  ia  a  separate  tomb." 


When  Kama  was  dead,  (.be  Sena  tors  again  for  a  while  shared  the  kingly  power 
now  Tuiitu  Huiiiitu  amongst  themselves.  Rut  they  soon  chose  for  their  king  Tullus 
™  <*«■"»*"*•  Hostilius,  whose  briber's  father  had  come  from  Medullia,  a  city  of 
the  Latins,  to  Rome,  and  had  fouelit.  with  Romulus  against  the  Sabines.68  Tullus 
loved  the  poor,  and  he  divided  the  lauds  which  came  to  him,  as  king",  amongst 
those  who  had  no  land.  He  also  bade  those  who  had  no  houses  to  settle  them- 
selves on  the  bill  Ci.elius,  and  there  he  dwelt  himself  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Tullus  was  a  warlike  king,  and  he  soon  was  called  lo  prove-  his  valor ;  for  the 
of  ui  i™  -fin  u»  countrymen  of  the  Ail,  in  bonier  and  of  the  Roman  border  plun- 
taita?£ibXm?ii  dercd  one  another.11  ]S"ow  Alba,  was  governed  by  Caius  Cluilius, 
md iho curiitii.  w]10  ,vas  ([1(,  (pa.f.,^1,. .   ,lm}  Cluilius  sent  to  Home  to  complain  of 

«■  Livy,  I.  ID,  20.     Oviil,  l'astl,  TI  r.  27G.  !'  Cicero  .10  Eop.  II.  14. 

"  Oviil,  FiiSli,  III.  26H,  ct  sciiq.     I'lutm-cli,  ia  Diouvsks,  It.  74.     Hatardi,  Tfnma,  16. 

Minna,  15.  '"  Plutarch,  Minna,  17. 

»'  I'htarcli.  .V.ur.a,  1,1.     Dkmvfius.  [I.  CO.  M  T-ivy,  I.  21." 

«  Cinert,  ili!  liqrab.  II.  14.  H  I'luU.i-li,  Kimm.  2e. 

a  Pb:an-,!ii,  iVirtui.  S.     Wn-ro,  npad  Alil-js-  !"  Uimvsius.  III.  1. 

tin,     Civit.  Dul,  IV,  81..  ''  ™  Livy,"  I,  Hi,  et  ic<;q. 
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the  wrongs  done  lo  his  people,  and  Tullus'  sent  to  Alba  for  Liie  same  purpose. 
So  there  was  a  war  between  the  two  nation*,  and  Oiuiiius  led  his  people  against 
Home,  and  lay  encamped  within  five  miles  of  the  cilv,  and  there  he  died.  Met- 
tras  Fufetius  was  then  chosen  dictator  in  his  room ;  and  as  the  Albans  still  lay 
in  their  camp,  Tullus  passed  them  by,  and  marched  into  the  land  of  Alba.  But 
when  Mettius  came  after  him,  then,  instead  of  giving  battle,  the  two  leaden 
agreed  that  a  few  in  either  army  should  light  in  behalf  of  the  rest,  and  that  the 
event  of  this  combat  should  decide  the  quarrel.  So  three  twin  brothers  were 
chosen  out  of  the  Roman  army,  called  the  1  ioratii,  and  three  twin  brothers  out 
of  the  Alban  army,  called  the  Curiatii.  The  combat  tool;  place  in  the  sight  of 
both  armies  ;  and  after  a  time  all  the  Curiatii  were  wounded,  and  two  of  the 
Horatii  were  slain.  Then  the  last  Horatius  pretended  to  fiy,  and  the  Curiatii 
each,  as  they  were  aide,  followed  after  him.  Hut  when  lloral.ias  saw  that  they 
were  a  great  way  off  from  one  another,  he  turned  suddenly  and  slew  the  fust  of 
them  ;  and  the  second  in  like  manner,  and  then  he  easily  overcame  and  slew  the 
third.      So  the  victory  remained  to  the  Romans. 

Then  the  Romans  went  home  to  Rome  i:i  [Humph/1  and  Horatius  went  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  bearing  his  triple  spoils.  But  as  they  were  HWHrnuiMBis^Wi 
drawing  near  to  the  Capenian  gate,  his  sister  came  out  to  meet  S'JSld  l^ffl 
him.  Mow  she  had  been  betrothed  in  marriage  to  one  of  the  ,0"hodeed- 
Curiatii,  and  his  cloak,  which  she  had  wrought  with  her  own  hands,  was  borne 
on  the  shoulders  of  her  brother;  and  she  knew  it,  and  cried  out,  and  wept  for 
him  whom  she  had  loved.  At  the  sight  of  her  tears  flora  tins  was  so  wroth  that 
he  drew  his  sword,  and  stabbed  his  sister  to  the  heart ;  and  he  said,  "  So  perish 
the  Roman  maiden  who  .shall  weep  for  her  country's  enemy."  But  men  said 
that  it  was  a  dreadful  deed,  and  they  dragged  him  before  the  two  judge;  who 
judged  when  blood  had.  been  shed,      l''or  thus  said  the  law, 


iiinii;  ;,:!i  v.  .1  ■!  ;i  ;.;.!!:■:■   >i;  1  !■'.  li.-Viivsea  iree: 

Scourge  iiini  either  wiiliii.  l):o  smj'OiI  Y.in'.t  (,1'tlic  fit;.'  oe  wiljiotit." 

So  they  gave  judgment  on  lio^atius,  and  were  iroing  i.o  give  him  over  to  be  put 
to  death.  Hut  lie  appealed,  and  the  appeal  was  tried  before  nil  the  Unmans,  and 
they  would  not  condemn  him  because  he  had  conquered  for  them  their  enemies, 
and  because  his  father  spoke  for  him,  and  said,  that  he  judged  the  maiden  to 
hare  been  lawfully  slain.  Yet  as  blood  had  been  shed,  which  required  to  be 
atoned  for,  the  Romans  gave  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  offer  sacrifices  to  atone 
for  the  pollution  of  blood.  These  sacrifices  were  duly  performed  ever  afterwards 
by  the  members  of  the  house  of  the  Horatii. 

The  Albans  wore  now  become  bound  to  obey  the  Romans  ;"'  and  Tullus  called 
upon  them  to  aid  hi  a  war  against  the  people  of  Veji  and  IHdenm.  ol  a„  !tll^ti  p„nW, 
But  in  the  battle,  ilie  Alban  leader,  Mettius  i1  ui'etius,  stood  aloof,  SJ^KJ'iuKSt 
and  gave  no  true  aid  to  flu:  Romans,  So,  when  the  Romans  had  g°nof  Alta- 
won  the  battle,  Tullus  called  the  Albans  together  as  if  he  were  going  to  make  a 
speech  to  them  ;  and  they  came  lo  hear  him.  a.s  was  the  custom,  without  their 
arms;  and  the  Roman  soldiers  gathered  round  them,  and  they  could  neithei 
fight  nor  escape.  Then  Tullus  took  Mettius  and  bound  him  between  two  chari- 
ots, and  drove  the  chariots  d.iii'erent  way 3,  and  tore  him  asunder.  After  this  he 
sent  his  people  to  Alba,  and  they  destroyed  the  city,  and  made  all  the  Albans 
come  and  live  at  Rome  ;  there  they  had  the  hill  CegIIus  for  their  dwelling-place, 
and  became  one  people  with  the  Romans. 

After  this,  Tullus  made  war  upon  the  Sabmcs,  and  gained  a  victory  ovbt 

64  Livy,  I.  20.  M  Uvy,  I.  27,  et  scqq. 
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Ho»WTiiiini,  lav-  them."  But  now,  whether  it  were  that  Tu'his  had  neglected  the 
^itiiTSbjKfiLl'i'''  worship  of  the  gods  whilst  he  hud  been  so  busy  in  his  wars,  the 
signs  of  the  wfnth  of  ''--iivii'  became  manifest,  A  plugne  broke  out  among  the 
people,  and  Tullus  himself  was  at  last  stricken  wilh  a  lingering  disease.  Then 
I':  bethought  him  of  good  and  holy  Xuma,  and  how,  in  his  time,  the  gods  had 
been,  so  gracious  to  Borne,  and  had  made  known  their  will  by  signs  whenever 
Numa  inquired  of  them.  So  Tullus  also  ( lied  to  inquire  of  Jupiter,  but  the  god 
was  angry,  and  would  not  be  inquired  of,  for  Tullus  did  not  consult  him  rightly; 
so  1 1 ._ ■  scut-  his  lighuiiie.'.--,  :;ad  Tullus  and  ail  his  house  "were  burnt  to  ashes.  This 
made  the  "Romans  know  thni.  ihev  wanted  ;;  king  who  would  follow  the  eYiivaplo 
of  iNuma;  so  they  chose  his  daughter's  son,  Ancus  Marcius,  to  reign  oyer  them 
in  the  room  of  Tullus. 


Ancient  story  does  not  tell  much  of  Ant  us  Marcius,     He  published  the  reli- 
of  it»  gw&  »iSa  «i  gious   ceremonies  which  Numa  had   commanded,  and  liad   them 
"      ■  written  out  upon  wbited  boards,  and  hung  up  round  the  forum, 

that  all  might  know  and  observe  them."  He  had  a  war  with  the  Latins  and 
conquered  them,  and  brought  the  people  io  Koine,  nr.d  gave  Ljiem  the  hill  Ayen- 
tjnus  to  dwell  on.S3  He  divided  the  lands  of  the  conquered  Latins  amongst  all 
the  Romnns f  and  he  gave  up  the  forests  near  the  sea  which  he  had  taken  (Vein 
the  J.atias,  to  bo  the  public  property  of  the  Romans.  He  founded  the  colony 
at.  Ostia,  by  the  mouth  of  the  'liber.™  He  built  a  fortress  on  the  hill  Ja.nieiihun, 
ii:id  joined,  the  hid  to  the  city  by  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  river.6'  He,  secured 
the  city  in  the  low  grounds  between  the  hills  by  n  great  dyke,  whitdi  v.as  eila  d 
the  dyke  of  the  Quirites.63  And  he  built  a  prison  under  the  hill  Saturn  ins, 
towards  the  forum,  because,  as  the  people  grew  in  numbers,  offenders  against 
the  laws  became  more  numerous  also.63  At  last  king  Ancus  died,  after  a  reign 
of  three -and-twenty  years.54 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  E.MtLT  I-IISTOKY  OF  EOME. 


'K-c  T-ij'  rffi'iitiwii  7-,-*,v>fhW  raiyVm    irV  th  juyip^ii  fmXiiirj 

5  JtjASop,  nix  ip«f nfmi  ■  *a<  o 

ntur,  ovrc  if  Jwyaypaipot  fnffit 

■trpavayayiTtyav  rj)  Atpodoci  Jj  HrfUmpcy,  Ivra  infjlfym  * 

x}  t&  TroXXa  vxb   xptvav  tibriav  a 

i   ;i  pvOubts  Ui-aHKijKlTa,  ctfqnStu  ii  ^yijiriijiiBii?  Jjt  rSv  Ixif 

"bvrws. — TEDOYDmira,  I.  21. 

I  have  given  the  stories  of  the  early  kings  and  founders  of  Rome,  in  their 

,., ','ii  proper  form ;  not  wishing  any  one  to  mistake  them  for  real  history,  but 
thinking  them  far  too  famous  and  too  striking  to  be  omitted.  But  what  is  the 
reel  history,  in  the  place  of  which  we  have  so  long  admired  the  tales  of  Romulus 
and  Kuma  ?     This  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered  :  I  shall 

M  LIvy,  I.  81.  "  Livy,  T,  33. 

17  T.ivV.  I.  3a.     Dionvsins,  III.  36.  ™  Livy,  I-  88. 

■■*  "--io  do  Horn:>.  I'l.  IS,     Livy,  T.  SB.  '■'  Livy,  I.  S3. 

I:       ■'     "    '  rJ '"-nirodc  iteyinb.  II.  J¥.  LivvBiivs,  "twen- 

veers."  I.  S5. 
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content  myself  here  with  giving  the  few  points  that  seen:  sufficiently  established ; 

referring  those  who  desire  to  go  deeply  into  the  whole  question,  to  that  immortal 
work  of  Niebuhr,  which  has  left  other  writers  nothing  else  to  do,  except  either 
to  copy  or  to  abridge  it. 

The  first  question  i;i  the  history  of  evi'.ry  people  is,  What  was  their  race  and 
language?  the  next,  What  was  the  earliest  form  of  their  society,  their  social  and 
pohtienl  organization?-  Let  us  see  how  far  wo  can  answer  those  questions  v.at.h 
respect  to  Rome. 
.  The  language  of  the  Romans  was  not  culled  Roman,  but  Latin .  Politically, 
Rome  and  Latium  were  dearly  distinguished,  but  (heir  language  1:111,JllBe  or  ms  ko- 
appears  to  have  been  the  same.  This  language  is  different  from  """■ 
the  Ih.ruscan,  and  from  the  Osr:a:i ;  the  Romans,  therefore,  are  SO  far  marked 
out  as  distinct  from  the  great  nations  of  central  Itaiv,  whether  Etruscans,  L'mbri- 
ans,  Sabines,  or  Samriites. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  connection  of  the  Latin  language  with  the  Greek  is 
manifest.  Many  common  words,  which  no  nation  oyer  derives  rilIt;,  „,„:-.eKu  *-;tii 
from  the  literature  of  another,  are  the  same  in  Greek  and  Latin;  H""°le™M- 
the  declensions  of  the  nouns  and  verbs  are,  to  a  great  degree,  similar.  *t  is 
probable  that  the  Latins  belonged  to  that  oreat  race  winch,  in  very  earl;1  Ihues, 
overspread  both  Greece  and  Italy,  under  the  various  names  of  I'elasgiaus,  Tyrse- 
ihnns,  and  Sjculians.  It  may  be  believed,  that  the  Kelleniaus  were  anciently  a 
people  of  this  same  race,  hut  that  some  .peculiar  circumstances  gave  to  them  a 
distinct  and  superior  character,  and  raised  them  So  far  above  their  brethren,  that 
in  after  ages  t. Key  disclaimed  all  connection  with  them.1 

But  in  the  Latin  language  there  is  another  element  besides  that  which  it  has  in 
common  with  the  Greek.  This  element  belongs  !o  '.he  languages  M„j1Mrtfc 
of  central  Italy,  and  maybe  called  Osean.  l''urLher,  iNiebuhr  has  0*™1"' 
remarked,  thai"  whilst  the  terms  relating  to  agriculture  and.  domestic  life  are 
mostly  derived  from  the  Greek  part  of  the  language,  those  relating  to  arms  and 
war  are  mostly  Oscan.5  It  seems,  then,  not  only  that  the  Latins  were  a  mixed 
people,  partly  Pelasgian  and  partly  Oscan  ;  but  .also  that  they  arose  out  of  a 
conquest  of  the  Pcksuians  by  the  Oscans:  so  that  the  latter  were  the  ruling 
class  of  the  united  nation  ;   Use  former  were  its  subjects. 

The  Latin  language,  then,  may  alt'oid.  us  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  Latin  peo- 
ple, and  so  far  to  that  of  (he  Romans.  Hut  i.i.  does  not  explain  Nffi™,™>bGi~emtha 
the  difference  between  the.  Romans  resd  Latins,  to  winch  the  p.eeu-  Lai™, 
liar  fates  of  the  Roman  people  owe  their  origin.  We  must  inquire,  then,  what 
the  Romans  were,  which  the  other  J.ritins  were  not;  and.  as  language  cannot  aid 
us  here,  we  must  have  recourse  to  other  assistance,   to  geography  and   national 

J  The  i'.-.l  fecial  is.  in  tim  opinion  01"  JJf-rO'Io-  The  wonl  "s'.Mt.iiu."  was,  i.i  the  first  e-li t-ion 

iii-.  ■.  ■  ■  i  ■  ■  .■  i   !..■!  i  ■■!  ■■.-■»  ■  -.  .'!■.  ■. .em. ■!■■!  ii' at,  nork,  inUO:k;o;i(l  ininlvur!:-!:!..'.-  .'i:'x>  the 

r'm.  kinayacc. — 1.  57,  -rii.     Tins  merely  r.iiisns  list,  of  leri;i  r-iilitiiry  terms,  nnecmi -.;;!:.:  L  ivilli 

llif.i  tiiey  did  '.Hi:  :.:■:'.■■[. k  (ircek,    Xtw.'ii'i.h,:',^  Greek;  as  it  is  ev-iier.l Ly  of  the  smoe  fimi'y 

till-  eOllSier.fier.  l«'l,:veclt   (>■;'.:'<    tlld   Lllt-itl :    yi.it       ivilil    CITTTI  t     I  :■  11 1    Vl::.    Uic.rO.   il'V  !:0  uiLiny  ii-oni 

['iaitms,  =|j(:uii!rnr  oi'  ear:  a:'  kis  eivn  c:m:ee:o-,  <-.(  Ike  sie:ie  tt.mily  i;i  t:;u  o*1i;;l-  liva. ■■;■.;:.■  ■■:.-.  ■  .i'  ike 

tin:  -e.ry  of  ■,'.;. ieii   vvas  ho  ire  v.- C  J  from  Plele-  Imio  Goi-mm'.ie  stool;,  l.luil.  U:c  co:  n '-:.-!: ■■.■:;  -.;■.- 

mon,  snys,  longs  rather  to  tlnj  Ljcimrsi  resemblane:  snli- 

■'  I'hiicmo  seripsit.  Plant  :is  v  eia.it  i.iiirbate,''.   ■  sis: in;'  i'^v,'  eim  all  '.kose  kmrnnurep,  thai:  to  the 

Triritimmus,  Prolog,  v.  19.  closer  iikeniw  wiken  may  subsist  lite,  ween  any 

Tl::;t  i:'.  ;:  Irmsla'ied  ittio  Latin. '■     The  disco  v-  j.'.vn  of  thorn  tov.-;.r.ls  ono  anotiicr.     Ami  tins 

r:yy  ni'itlinitics  inlaiiLfimgea,  iiliiiii  s.l:cy  iiruriot  mere  oisnui*.  rolatioienkp  exists,  T  rtoy'.vt  not, 

»■.)  close  .-,■  to  eoes:ie.ai;  ihureiy  a  ihiie'e.K-o  of  l.-,.i.we::;i  '.!:o  Os;-;  n  aial  cvcii  the  Kvr^.-ean  h;n- 

diaioet,  l.-.i:!.,:]^;  only  to  reilole.i.frs.     \\ '.:■.:,  v.'i  :'::;i:vf-,  :;aa  tin;  othtv  lv:i'.olies  of  the  Tmlo- 

i-ery  lately.  sii-peea:,l  linn.  SioiUn-i:  :rid  h.iie'.isii  eienieiiee  ii.iniiy;  rnnl  i-o  l;ir  Greei;.  ;is  y-e'l  its 

Hiul  imy  0 tin ueotioa  with  ench  other?  Sanskrit,  I'cv-iiie,  or  Hsnntui,  niay'be.  r':;- ie.iy 

-  Ho   histteioos,  on  the.  one   1 !,  r>onr.is,  ussl  n.-i  an   in-!.v:o::ent  to  ouable  ua  to  aeoi- 

A;' '.'!■,  Avier'iin,  Vinv.-i,  i.Ken"i,  hue,  lies,  :■;;-,  plicr  tSio  EtfH3«in  inscriptions.     Lan/.i'^  limit 

Ovi«:   ivi:::e  on  flic  other  imv.d,  ll.:cil:;:n,  [vi-  Jor.sisl cr.  in  i!as:i'.:iin~  trm  close  a.  rescmrikmeo 

f!-*,  Iheae.  Se'-ilM;,  ,Ve„  ::nj  ■.f.ii'.u  :i:  llen'Ot  t'r.  .-n  l..i;|.:veeiL   G.'ee't   :n:d    E'.rnsciin  ;    in.    ejop-.sin;; 

t:-n-=  .:-.-.:■:■  =  -:|  ..jii'-i'i^ffreuk  term-.     iScc  Xi;.':iu]ji',  ti.nt  thtf   were    ijisters.    ratter    tlnm  "uMuut 

Boiiu  Gesch.  Vol.  I.  p.  82.  Ed.  182T.  cousins. 
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traditions.  And  Urns,  at  the  same  lime,  we  shall  arrive  at  an  answer  to  the 
second  question  in  Roman  history,  What  was  the  earliest  form  of  civil  society  ai 
Rome? 

If  we  look  at  the  map,  we  shall  see  that  Rome  lies  at  the  farthest  extremity 
Kiii,-,..-.  L-.-w.-nd.is.ii  of  Latium,  divided  from  E;ruri;i  only  by  the-  Tiber,  and  having  the, 
pco"™10f  '  Sabiwes  close  on  the  north,  between  Uie  'liber  ami  the  Anio.  No 
other  Latin  town,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  built  on  the  Tiber;3  some  were  clus- 
tered on  and  round  (lie  Albiii's  bill*,  others  lined  die  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
but  from  all  these  Rome,  by  its  position,  stood  aloof. 

Tradition  reports  that  as  R,omo  was  thus  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Latin 
SdrET.™°'£u"oa  c,t'es>  anc*  so  ncar  a  neighbor  to  the  Etruscans  and  Sabines,  so  its 
iku.Md'Se.  """  population  was  in  part  formed  out  of  one  of  these  nations,  and 
many  of  its  rii.es  and  institutions  borrowed  from  the  other.  Tradition  describes 
the  very  lirst  founders  of  the  city  as  Uie  shepherds  and  herdsmen  of  the  barbs  of 
the  Tiber,  und  (oils  how  their  numbers  were  presently  swelled  by  slraneyrs  and 
outcasts  from  all  (be  countries  round  about.  It  speaks  of  a  tbreefoSd  division  of 
the  Roman  people,  in  the  very  earliest,  age  of  its  history  ;  the  tribes  of  the  Ram- 
nonses,  Tit.iensi.is,  and  Encores.  1!  distinctly  aid;now'edges  the  Tiiienscs  to  have 
been  Sabines :  and  in  some  of  its  guesses  at  the  oiiyiu  of  the  Lviceres,  it  connects 
their  name  with  (hat  of  the  Etruscan  Lucumorics/  and  thus  supposes  tbem  to 


We  know  that  for  all  points  of  detail,  and  for  keeping  a  correct  account  of 
t i ii-O,  tradition  is  worthless.  J !  is  "very  possible  that  ail  .!■,;  ni-ean.  rites  and  usages 
came  in  with  the  Tarquinii,  and  were  falsely  carried  back  to  an  earlier  period. 
But  the  mixture  of  the  Sabines  with  the  original  people  of  the  Palatine  Hill  can- 
not be  doubted ;  and  the  stories  of  the  asylum,  and  of  the  violence,  done  to  the 
Sabine  women,  seem  to  show  that  the  first  settlers  of  the  Palatine  were,  a  naked 
race,  hi  which  other  blood  was  largely  mingled  with  that  of  the  Latins.  We 
may  conceive  of  this  earlier  people  of  iManiers,  as  of  the  iMnmiertini  of  a  more 
historical  period:  that  they  were  a  band  of  resolute  adventurers  from  various 
parts,  practised  in  arms,  and  little  scrupulous  how  they  used  them.  Thus  the 
origin  of  the  highest  Roir.au  nobility  may  have  groaiiy  resembled  that  iarger 
bam!,  of  adventurers  who  followed  the  stnnd.ard  of  Yvi'iiaui  the  Xcrmau,  and  wore 
the  founders  of  the  nobility  of  England. 

The  people  or  cifizens  of  Rome  were  divided  into  (lie  three  tribes  of  the  Ram- 
p:™,:,  „.-;:k.  icnun  nouses,  Tide-rises,  and  J.ucOi'OS,"  to  whatever  races  we  may  suppsse 
EK»vi« into  H,™ Hiss.  t[icm  ^  belong,  or  at  whatever  time  and  under  whatever  cireuni- 
slanecs  they  may  have  become  united.  Each  of  these  tribes  was  divided  into 
ten  smaller  bodies  called  curia? ;  so  that  the  whole  people  consisted  of  thirty- 
curia;:  these  same  divisions  were  in  war  represented  by  the  thirty  centuries 
which  made  up  the  legion,  just  as  the  throe  tribes  were  represented  by  the 
three  centuries  of  horsemen;  but  that  (be  soldiers  of  each  century  were  exactly 
a  hundred,  is  apparently  as  unfounded  a.  conclusion,  as  it  would  be  if  we 
were  to  argue  in  the  same  way  as  to  the  military  force  of  one  of  our  English 
hundreds. 

I  have  said  that  each  tribe  was  divided  into  ten  curios;  it  would  be  more  cor- 

1  Thesain  Livy's  first  book  are  culled  merely 
Cerrtnrias  enuitun"  "  -'  "       

_     ..  :iok,  oh.  8,  they  i 

m'., !■;!■■:, e  :V.:i:.  hoaic :  tlmr.  is,  <Loeor;!h.;;  :o  Sir     i'.o'.li  expressions   ..      . 

'".  Cell   and  osiers,  ai.   i,lir;  spo;  now"  'ii'J':.     ;!-.ii  liireo   eciaurics  01  horsoiutoi. 


'■.'.",  Ci-il  ;.i:,i  i.  ■.,':!■:■:>,  ill  ■lie  S!-,y.  r.ow  ■  -=  ■ "-  T  *  -  ■ "-  -.l.e  liirea  f-.-ll-.il!-:-.-ri  '.■■'.  .:io--:i;:iir  1,  kS  :.:|.,-!.:i 
TonLi:;!  di  :  irju-ca. ■;.■!.:;.  1h;i  V.'estpbni  places  by  "ibe.  sior.y  of  Tiwqi-.iini'.s  I'risOLis  (aid  U.o 
rim:,;.  ;it  T i'li; lira  =,:;,  v.  i . J ■  ■  I :  is  :i1  f <■■  cisTaneo     au^ur,  A:h;s   iMivius,  v-era  sup-nosed  to  :■<  '_<■ 

:   just  on  the  tlir 
^presented  the  tht 

Google 


._ e  throe  tribes,  und  llirai'  mimiicr  w 

inthctextweuldbeabsoiuteivcc-LTCet.     fixed   upon  l-)i»'i  principle:   just  sis  the  thirty 

4  So  Junius  Grae.eijarins,  as  cuolixl  liy  Yarro,     r.eiir.iirle's  of  loo:  soidicrs  represented  the  thirtj 
do  1..],.,  V,  si;!;.  ;">;}  ;  :a:d  so  idso  Cicero,  do  he-     curia;, 
publics,,  II.  8 
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reet  t.o  say,  that  the  union  of  ten  curia:  formed  the  tribe.  For  the  T„L,,  „.„,,„ ,.., ,<  e, 
state  grew  out  of  the  junction  of  certain  original  element?  ;  and  "■i™n"ofL™«M- 
these  wove  neither  the  tribes,  nor  even  the  curb's,  but  tiie  gentes  or  houses  which 
made  up  Ll'.e  curue.  The  first,  element  of  the  whole  system  was  the  gens  or 
house,  a  union  of  several  families  who  wove  botmd  Logetber  by  1r.<:  joint  perform- 
ance of  tor  tain  religions  rites.  .Actually,  where  a  system  of  houses  h;;s  o\bted 
within  historical  memory,  the  several  fimi'.ics  who  composed  a  house  were  not 
necessarily  related  to  one  another;  they  were  not  really  cousins  more  or  less 
distant,  ;;i!  descended  from  a  common  ancestor.  .Hut  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
tint,  hi  the  original  idea  of  a  house,  the  bono  of  union  between  i!.s  several  fnmiiios. 
was  truly  sameness  of  blood ;  such  was  likely  to  be  the  earliest  acknowledged 
tic  :  although  afterwards,  as  names  arc  apt  to  outlive  their  meanings,  an  artificial 
bond  may  have  succeeded  to  the  natural  one  ;  and  a  house,  instead  of  consisting 
of  families  of  real  relations,  was  made  up  sometimes  of  families-  of  strangers, 
whom  it  was  proposed  to  hind  together  by  a  fictitious  tin,  in  the  hope  that  law, 
and  custom,  and  religion,  might  together  rival  the  farce  of  nature. 

Thus  the  state  being  made  up  of  families,  and  every  family  consisting  from  the 
earliest  times  of  members:  and  dependents,  the  original  inhabitants  ^  ,„,„„,  mi  u^, 
of  Rome  belonged  all  to  one  of  two  classes :  they  were  either  ol™°ta- 
members  of  a  family;  and  if  sa,  members  of  a  bouse,  of  a  curia,  of  a  tribe,  and 
so,  lastly,  of  the  state  :  or  they  were  dependents  on  a  family ;  and,  if  so,  their 
relation  went  no  further  than  the  immediate  aggregate  of  families,  that  is,  the 
house :  with  the  curia,  with  the  tribe,  and  with  the  state,  they  had  no  connection. 

These  members  of  families  were  the  original  citizens  of  Rome;  these  depend- 
ents on  families  were  the  original  clients. 

The  idea  of  elientship  is  that  of  a  wholly  private  relation;  the  clients  were 
soaietliiiie'  to  their  respective  patrons,  but  to  the  state  they  were 
nothing.  But  wherever  states  composed  in  this  maimer,  of  a 
body  of  bouses  with  their  clients,  had  been  long  established,  there  grew  up 
amidst  or  close  beside  them,  created  in  most  instances  by  conquest,  a  population 
of  a  very  distinct  kind.  Strangers  might  come  to  live  in.  the  land,  or  more  com- 
monly the  mi-.  :ibit  ants  of  a  neigh  boring  district  might,  be  conquered,  end  united 
with  their  conquerors  as  a  subject  people.  Now  this  population  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  houses  separatrlv,  but  or.iy  with  a  stale  composed  of  those  houses: 
this  was  wholly  a.  political,  not  a  domestic  relation  ;  it  united  persona.!  and  pri- 
vate liberty  with  political  subjection.  This  inferior  population  possessed  property, 
regulated  their  own  municipal  as  well  a.s  domestic  affairs,  and  as  free  men  fought 
in  the  armies  of  what  was  now  their  common  country.  But,  strictly,  they  v. ere 
not  its  citizens  ;  they  could  not  intermarry  with  the  houses,  they  could  not  belong 
io  the  slate,  for  they  beionged  to  :no  boase,  and  therefore  to  no  curia,  and.  no 
tribe  ;  consequently  they  bad  no  share  in.  the  state's  government,  nor  in  the  state's 
property.  What  the  state  conquered  in  war  became  the  property  of  the  state, 
a:r.l  Therefore  they  heal  no  claim  to  it ;  with  the  state  demesne,  with  vim  ever,  in 
short,  belonged  Io  the  state  ;n  ds  aggregate  capacity,  these,  as  being  its  neighbors 
merely,  and  not  its  members,  had  no  concern. 

Such  an  inferior  population,  free  personally,  but  subject  politically,  not  slaves, 
yet  not  citizens,  were  the  original  blebs,  the  commons  of  Rome. 

'Phe  mass  of  the  Roman  commons  were  conquered  Latins.'  These,  boshlcs 
receiving  grants,  of  a  portion  of  their  former  lands,  to  be  held  by  Th8irBe[ti™u>nt™iiu 
them  as  Roman  citizens,  had  also  the  hill  .Avotr.inus  assigned  as  *'"•"•""'. 
a  residence  to  those  of  them  who  removed  to  Rome.  The  Avcntine  was  without 
the  walls,  a: though  so  near  to  them  ;  thus  the  commons  were,  even  in  the  nature 
of  their  abode,  like  the  Pf-dbarger  of  the  middle  ages, — ■men  not  admitted  to 
live  within  the  city,  but  enjoying  its  protection  against  foreign  enemies. 

•  See  Niebiihr's  chapter  "  Die  Gememde  und  die  plebeischen  Tribua." 
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It  will  be  understood  at  once,  that  whatever  is  said  of  the  people  in  these 
M^.n^.r  ti,«  ),«.«•  ear\y  times,  refers  only  lo  (.lit*  full  citizens,  that  is,  to  the  mem- 
'  '  ' '  '  ■■  hers  of  tin  houses.  The  assembly  of  the  people  was  (lie  assembly 
of  the  curi;c  ;  that  is,  the  grca-;  council  of  tin:  j-embors  of  the  houses  :  while  the 
senate-,  consisting  of  two  hundred  scniilors,  chosen  in  equal  numbers  from  the 
two  higher  tribes  of  the  itjaiuenses  and  Titienscs,  was  their  smaller  or  ordinary 
council. 

The  power  of  the  king  was  as  vinied  and  ill-den  nod  as  in  the  feudal  monarch - 
raokinE>«pnwsro™i-  ies  of  the  middle  ages.  Over  the  commons  he  was  absolute  ; 
a»«mmDDB.  hut  over  the  real  people,  that  is,  oyer  the  houses,  his   power  was 

absolute  only  in  war,  ano  without  the  city.  Within  the  walls  every  citizen  was 
allowed  to  appeal  from  ihe  king,  or  his  judges,  lo  the.  sentence  of  his  peers  ;  that 
is,  to  the  great  council  of  the  eumc.  The  king  had  his  demesne  lands,7  and  in 
war  would  receive  his  portion  of  the  conquered  land,  as  well  as  of  the  spoil  of. 
movables 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  HOME,  ITS  TEEEITOKY,  AND  ITS  SCENEEY. 


" Muro?,  fivef  mipio  proei'd,  .10.  ravn 

Tecta  vident.. ■ ■ 

iioe  jiflimiSj  huno,  bun  lit,  tVnndoso  vfirt.i 
Quis  j'Jeas  inecil.aa  i-.-t,  'iiie.'iee.  j  ions,'' 


Ir  it  is  hard  to  carry  hack  our  ideas  of  Rome  from  i!s  actual  state  to  the 
&rij .inwut a* .dtf  period  of  its  highest  splendor,  it  is  yet  harder  to  go  back  in 
.[Bon.  fancy  to  a  time  still  more  distant,  a  time  earlier  than  the  begin- 

ning of  its  authentic  history,  before  man's  art  had  completely  rescued  the  very 
soil  of  the  future  city  from  the  dominion  of  nature.  Here  also  it  is  vain  to 
attempt  accuracy  in  the  details,  or  to  he  certain  that  the  several  features  inour 
descrijjiion  ah  existed  at  the  same  period.  It  is  enough  if  we  can  image  to  our- 
selves some  likeness  of  the  original  state  of  Home,  before  the  undertaking  of 
jliose  tiTeur.  works  which  are  ascribed  to  the  later  kings. 

The  Pomcerium  of  the  original  city  on  ihi:  Palatine,  a,s  described  hy  Tacitus,' 
tk.  Misinrf  p™™-  included  not  only  the  hill  itself,  but  some  portion  of  the  ground 
h™-  immediately  below  it;  it  did  not,  however,  reach  as  far  as  any  of 

the  other  hills.  The  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Ayentine,  afterwards 
the  site  of  the  Circus  ilaximus,  was  in  the  earliest  times  covered  with  water; 

'  Cicero  de  Republic^,  V.  3.  timins  Scverus,  ;.'.  tiio  .Tmiiis  QuaiMfons  "  (this 

'  Tiiuiius,  A.uiiii.1.  XI  i.  'i;-.    Tl   is  fividoa',  by  mast  not  bo.  cor.  founded  whli  the  Airli  of  Kiev  ■ 

riio  ir.ia;;  loners  of  bis  description,  -jJiaL  the  coii-  eras  0:1  tin;  Yin  Kiic.a,  just  ii'i'Lcr  tiio  oin.i  ;..■!;, 

frciii'ii-.i  jiniit"  fit'  !'.e.  i-.i-LvrLii  ii  i  d'y  li:ifi   boon  "  end  pussed  tliycmarli  the  vidle;.  i.fimi  -.-.i  -i-ns, 

oni'iit'id  v  preserved  by  bn.dition  ;  "mid  Ibis  i~  so  as  to  bi.-iinit!  the  An.  >in\ei:;i,  ts  t.V.r  as  the 

exnolly  one.  of  tno  points  omvkinl],  r.  J  we  kn,r,v-  Avn  C'ousi,  r.1:  i he  Hot  of  ibe  hill.     Tt  thou  pro- 

by  iar-  oivji  expo  ri  0.1  me  villi  :ei;;!:d  to  purish  eeedod   from  llio  Sieptb.oninni  (jast  opposite 

boiir.dnries,  s  * i-a:s.L' >--=i  kip"  a.)  Ijv  ve.irr.'  ecro-  the  olmrdi  of  S.  ti iv: ::>  r i : :.  ill:  the  fool  of  ti.a 

1: ins  uiiiv  sni'ily  be  iaii-iod."    Tiiii  psifd  ibus  I'l^Uinc).  till  it  oin.io  ardor  llni  but-li"  of  'IY;i- 

of  tiiis  oviiibiiil  l'oir.e.Thiia  is  'lais  auuiii^l  hy  i;m  .'or  Titus'!,  ivlieb  wore  tiio  l.'r.riie  Vflf-rtis. 

liuiiHcn   in    Lis   des or ipti ins  of   K 0,   Vf.\   I.  Vroiii  t.lioaoo"it  }-.us;;0:.3   on   io  tie.  toi)  of  liia 

p.  137  :  1;lt  «(.■:  en;  from  the  i'oi-.ua  lion  ii  11 1,1.  Volin,  oil  wliob  llio  Aroli  of  Titus  now  stnntls, 

Ula  tito  of  wiiicii  is  iixt.l  hv  [Jio  Aroli  of  Mop-  iei.iw-KiroTViiiaei  j  liiivi;  iho  ~i,odli:rn  l.nraiai.'' 
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so  also  was  the  gr miter  part  of  the  valley  between   the  Palatine  and  '.lie  Cajiiio- 
line,  the  ground  afterwards  occupied  by  (he  Komau  forum. 

But  the  city  of  the  Palatine  ilil!  grew  in  process  of  time,  so  as  to  become  a 
city  of  seven  hills.  Not  the  seven  fnraous  hills  of  imperial  or  ^  mlfiMi  i8VM 
republican  Homo,  but  seven  spots  more  or  less  elevated,  and  all  him-  ■ 
he'nnehig  ',o  three  only  of  the  later  seven  hills,  thai  is,  to  the  Palatine,  ',!■.■■  Cic'.ian, 
and  the  Esquiliiie.  These  first  sere;;  hills  of  Home  were  known  by  the  names  of 
Palatium,  Telia,  Cormalus,  Oaelius,  Fagutal,  Oppius,  and  Cispius.5  Of  this  town 
the  Aventine  formed  a  suhnrb  ;  and  the  dyke  of  the  Qairilcs,  ascribed  in  the  story 
to  Aneus  Martins,  ran  across  the  valley  from  the  edge  of  the  Aventine  to  that 
of  the  Ceelian  Trill  near  the  Porta  Capena.3 

At  this  time  Home,  though  already  a  city  oa  seven  hills,  was  distinct  from  the 

Sabine  city  on  the  Oapi'.oline,  Quirinai,  and  Yimhinl   Hill  I  h      <■■■■. '  

two  cities,  although  united  under  one  government,  had  s'lill  a  sep-  i»taniiy. 
arai.e  existence;    they   were   no',   completely   blended  into  one   till   that  second 
period  in  Roman  history  which  wo  shall  soon  have  t.o  consider,  the  reigns  of  the 
later  kings. 

The  territory  of  the  original  Rome  during  its  first  period,  the  true  Ager 
Romanus,  could  be  gone  round  in  a  single  day.4  It  did  not  ex- 
tend  beyond  the  Tiber  at  all,  nor  probably  beyond  the  A.nio  ;  and, 
on  the  cast  and  south,  where  it  had  most  room  to  spread,  its  limit  ---as  between 
five  and  six  miles  from  the  city.  This  A^er iio^mmis  wa.s  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  I  Ionian  people,  that  is,  of  the  houses;  it  did  not  include  the  lauds  con- 
quered from  the  Latins,  and  ^iven  bach  to  them  aoain  when  the  f.atais  became  the 
plcbs  or  commons  of  Home.  According  to  the  augurs,1  the  Agor  liomanu.'! 
was  a  peculiar  district  in  a  religious  sense  ;  auspices  could  be  taken  within  its 
bounds,  which  could  be  taken  nowhere  without  them. 

And  now  what  was  Home,  and  what  was  the  country  around  it,  which   have 
both   acquired   an   interest   such   as   can  cease    only  when   earth  5.„,.rj  „t  .>„  ,.,.H( 
itself  shall  perish  ?      The  hills  of  Rome  are  such  as  we  rarely  i™b«i.rii™. 
see  hi  Kii;;lacd,  lew  in  hchdit,  hat  with  sieep  and  rockv  sides. ''      In  early  times 
the  natural  wood  still  remained   in   patches  amidst  the   buildings,  as  at  this  day 

It  followed  nearly  tiio  line-  of  Hie  Via  S;uirr„,  n.s  had  ITlll.-f,  nosr  t'ao  e'i:<roli  of  S.  li'r;uu-es..'o  ili 

far  as  tlii!  onsl  evil  end  of  ihe  l1' o r- -.; i l i  It. inner'; m,  1'iiola,  v.-utrs  a  miserable  sort  of  so  mire  Lb  still 

ilia:  'fmitv.-.-  does  ma.  mo.i'.liou  it  ss  e.oiii.2:  on  to  e;."od  i':. ;.:•■.■  -a  Hiila;im|i  may  have  joins  L  III  the 

join  :he  J.' ijji.i i i l  lioarmin,  boenuse.  in  tin.:  ear.!"L-  loslival  of  tin!  iehaiiii.ants  of  those  siwon  KIILh. 

est  limes   !-l:is    vaiiey  was  i;il.her  it  lake  or  a  or  l;...i:v'il',  :ili  ;.;.nel:  :  toy  »'iu  not  thiansiikos 

s'.vannm  and  liie  l'o:meiiu:u  eo:hi  mr  aos:  ami     ",\l mi'"  (see  Yarro  Yin  L.  L..  VI.  it.  YJX. 

below'die  uili--*  ('['  Iho  I'alatme  Mill.     Niboy,  in     M  .  i  !■■,  n    '.how     nit  tiicy  I i   .  i    to    I i.  .■ 

liis   ,.vori;  on   the  walls   of  Kome,   oh..'.:-    ;i  n  ...i'  ':'■,     .!*.  Int'ee.  i  ud   not  to  t  io  Habin.;  oity  of 

Cnriiii  Vcteres  or;  llie  I'abi'lno,  aiii-l  ten  Snooi.-  tlio  Capkoline  Hill,    tor  llie  evacl  sitmiihm's  of 

lam  T.arhnn  larweou  1 1n:  .Aiv':  of'l'hns  sn  '.;'.:?.     -J ms  ,p  .■:■■■.  .  i.r  in i  ism,  .1. .;.  He;!  ■■! 

iorum  on  tin!  Vis  jNovji.      The  position  o!'  l!-.n  of  Horns,  Vol.  1.  p.  Ill,      Velia  ivns  tlo  ;i^.-:t 

1,'nri.e  \',;: i  :r:'  :.s  i-ci-r.iliilv-  (U-alviiil.      .Xie-ml::-  o::  ij,-,,  vloi'|;,j:l;.;.  f'nlo  i ■  i ' : ' .. o  I'alataiii,  whore  the 

:.i  :,i-;u  :  Vol.  1.  ].:,  i!5-5.      No'.o  TSfi.     iii.it.  Tr.)  Arsli  of  TiMis  noiv  r".;ijnl.-i.     Cfriunl  ;;.,  ov  Cfr- 

tliliiltri  ill iii:  'I:''  :.'ir.j;rui:a  e;:u  son rrajly  or  oar-  ii>:;".r.;s.  t.'u*  on  tin;  i:o::ei;-e:'t  sl.lo  (.■!'  ;  In.:  Panj- 

ilo.l  •-,,  :.  r:,-i  :1a:  i'.n.t  of  liie  ii ■=■-.■.;;' ina;  nan  tiifi  tine,  jest    above    the  Vvhilinmi:    fVfai:al    is 

ii.vt.;n;i,h'/  )l-i-    iiloiaif'.ini;  1  he   Cmin    VV.ltm  ihoMatit  to   Inne    i.our:    the   around    neiiv   the 

vit:  the  ':,ti;  of  Inn  lilr.rs  of-Tiais  or  Tvnjan  Is  ?o:la  Ksenihna.  ':a:t'.vi:;uL  tr.u  Aieii  of  (^eii- 

•i,e  ,,.;,;-i  .1:  ■    ioi-  il  only  appears  that  liionoo,  enrs  and  the  Hello  Hale,      (..ippim  and  L'isptus 

wriooa;  in  llili,  oa-Es  ill;,  rains  of  the   Jiatns  wore  else  i>nrl-  of  the  lieaaline  ;  tlie  ion ner  is 

"(.!.'.jrii"i  Via-oihe,-'  anil  says  tjiat  in  ohj  li.-_,-;il  marh.ed  hy  tjie  present  ehnreliof  H.  Mini;-. . V;,i"- 

i.e.1  ■lenrnl-    ■.  l-.i-y   v-  ere   eomtiiorJy   r-o    e;.lhd.  gierc,  aral  iie:  hoaer  lay  between  ihai.  elairoh 

Slesehreiiiniii;  Items.  Vol.  1 !  I.  pint,  B.  p.  22'?.  1  iiu.i  tao  In i lis  oi'  Dioolotiau. 

OH'  consiJering  the  L,'oneral  nso-  of  tin:  word.  aHoo  ^iobahr,  Vol.  1.  p.  iOS.  E(l.  2d.  nnd 

Curia,  and  that  the  mini:;  is  in  .he  sine-alar  nr.ui-     !.■■■■.  ■  ■■.     ,    ,  e  .'■■■  n:u Vol.  I.  p.  620. 

h or,  it  be  no  rr::irs  follows  tin::,  ii'nnide1,:  (nibi  4  $;■■:,  Btnibo,   Lib.    V.  p.  iji.i.      .1:11.   .\'v'.;nnl, 

V,  ins  m. .si  'ie  liie  (.:ai'i:e  V-u.i'es  of  l'!!0:-.ns,  nud  ooiupare  l.ivy,  I.  2:!.     !;  V'o'sa  iluiaa.  ■": 

'  lie  ;;ooo::iC.  of  I   ,i      >    ■    ■■      .■  .■,..■  I  ■  n    I,     T'      ■    '         '      '  ■ 

. ua,  under  tho   'vard    " s.optimontio.''  __     .. 

l-'asinsaildsiaieiii:.!'1  naais,  H-.'m-ii.    rTiob:dir    positis, 

eonjeotures  tlmt  the  inhnbihinis  of  tin;  J's.luis        ■  ;■    z\ Ie  L.  I.,,  V.  33.    Jid.  JliiUer. 

[Mii.ai'aiai.-  (:■•  I  i-.li   ■:  :.•■  \::<:  same  uistlkit  as  the  n  The    sul)-!:iiioi:    of    :l.ls    i'esi-v:.|-.,,i.i:i,    l:se:i 

Eaburro,  and  lay  uiiett  tin;  iisijuiiiuo  and  Vim-  iwm.  r>;y  journals  anii  roe:il.h(::iun;  of  my  visit 
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it  grows  here  and  there  on.  the  green  sides  of  the  Monte  Testaeco.  Across  the 
Tiber  the  ground  rises  to  a  greater  height  than  ihai  of  the  llounn  hills,  but  its 
summit  is  a  level  unbroken  line,  while  the  height?,  which  opposite  to  Rome 
itself  rise  immediately  from  the  river,  under  the  names  of  Janiculus  and  Vati- 
canus,  then  sweep  away  to  some  distance  from  it,  and  returned  in  their  highest 
and  bc'ldest  form  at  the  Monte  Mario,  just  alcove  the  .Mihian.  briilgc  and  the 
Klaminiau  road.  Thus  to  the  west  the  view  is  immcuijite'y  hounded  ;  but  to 
the  north  and  northeast  the  eye  ranges  over  the  low  ground  of  the  (Jmnpagaa 
to  the  nearest  line  of  the  Apennines,  which  closes  up,  as  with  a  gigantic  wall, 
ail  the  Sabine,  Latin,  and  Vokscian  lowlands,  while  over  it  are  still  distinctly  to 
be-  seen  the  high  summits  of  the  central  Apennines,  covered  with  snow,  even  at 
this  day,  for  more  than  six  months  in  the  year.  South  and  southwest  lies  the 
wide  plain  of  the  Campagna  ;  its  level  lino  succeeded  by  the  equally  level  line 
of  the  sea,  which  can  only  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  brighter  light  re- 
flected from  its  waters.  Ej.iHtivr.ml,  after  ten  miles  of  plain,  the  view  is  bounded 
by  the  Alban  hills,  a  cluster  of  high,  bold  points  rising  out  of  the  Campagna, 
like  Arran  from  the  sea,  on  the  highest  of  which,  at  nearly  the  name  height  with 
the  summit  of  nelvcllyn,1  stood,  the.  Temple,  of  .Jupiter  Lilians,  the  scene  of  the 
common  worship  of  all  the  people  of  the  Latin  name,  immediately  under  this 
highest  point  lies  the  crater-like  basin  of  the  Alban  lake  ;  and  on  lis  nearer  rim 
might  be  seen  the  trees  of  the  grove  of  Ferentia,  where  the  Latins  held  the 
great,  civil  assemblies  of  their  nation.  Further  to  the  north,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Albaa  hills  looting  towards  Home,  was  the  town  and  citadel  of  Tusculum  ;  and 
beyond,  this,  a  lower  summit,  crowned  with,  the  walls  and  towers  of  Labieum, 
seems  to  connect  the  Alban  hills  with  the  line  of  the  A  e.er.niues  just,  at  the  snot 
where  the  citadel  of  Prreneste,  high  upon  the  mountain  .side,  marks  the  opening 
into  the  country  oi  the  Her  mentis,  and  into  the  valleys  of  the  streams  that  feed 
the  Liris. 

Returning  nearer  to  Rome,  the  lowland  country  of  the  Campagna  is  broken 
abactor  of  iin  enm-  by  !ong  green  swelling  ridges,  the  ground  rising  and  falling,  as 
2"e=*'  in  the  heath  country  of  Surrey  and  lierksbire.      The  streams  are 

dull  and  sluggish,  but  the  hill  sides  above  them  constantly  break  away  into 
little  reeky  cliffs,  where  on  every  ledge  the  wild  tig  now  strikes  out  its  branches, 
and  tufts  of  broom  arc  clustering,  but  which  in  old  times  formed  the  natural 
strength  of  the  citadels  of  the  numerous  cities  of  Latium.  .Except  in  those  nar- 
row dells,  the  present  aspect  of  the  country  is  all  hare  and  desolate,  with  no 
trees  nor  any  human  habitaiion.  J  kit  anciently,  in  the  time  of  the  early  kinos  of 
Rome,  it  was  full  of  independent  cities,  and  in  its  population  and  the  careful  cul- 
tivation of  its  little  garden-like  farms,  must  have  resembled  the  most  flourishing 
parts  of  Lombardy  or  the  Netherlands. 

Such  was  Rome,  and  such  Its  neighborhood  ;  such.  also,  as  far  as  we.  can  dis- 
cover, was  the  earliest  form  of  ils  society,  and  sacli  the  :  agenda  \i  inch  fill  up  the 
place  of  its  lost  history.  Even  for  the  second  period,  on  which  we  are  now 
goir.ir  to  enter,  we  have  no  certain  history  :  but,  a  scries  of  stories  as  beautiful  as 
they  are  unreal,  and  a  few  isolated  politlca.'  institutions,  which  we  cannot  con- 
fide ni.lv  connect  with  their  causes  or  their  authors.  As  before,  then,  I  must  first 
give,  the  stories  in  their  oldest  and  most  genuine  form  ;  and  then  olfer,  in  meagre 
contrast,  all  that  can  be  collected  or  conjectured  of  the  real  history. 

to  Er.ii'c  'v.  I??'".  v.-:i:;  I'lii'ried   fci-c  linK:  *lr:c^         7  Tli:l  ticicta  CI"  Mili:1<>  Q.YOla  vnrlo.;s]c  cii  r-n 

iu  tie;  ll!:!:-.rv  ,.;.■  I-:;..:.-....  i .-.;'.-,  idled   ev  tin:  So-  ir,  ev^ti    <■::  2iMj5   ]-Y:;r-.cli    ;Wil.      ia-.;   3i;-.:is.»i, 

doty  tor  |.tie'iJimi-iO!i  of  l.'*cful   Ki,on-lod;o.  Vol.  I.  p.  i'.).     IlelvcJlvn  is  reckoned  (it  JiiieJi 

I  am  obliged  to  mention  tills,  lest,  i  i^iieli:  he  Tei^li  lee'.,  \,y  V,::\.  Madge;  hy  Mr.  OUey,  in 

wissiiiL-'.wi    !;:'  l:i;vi-u-  l-e.-ve-.ved  j'.til:   rrot'i':-  li-   Guide   to   the    LiiltCvi,    it    I,   cs!ln::c.e.l    at 

work  without  acknowledgment  what  was  in  S070. 
iact  fui'mshed  to  iJmt  work  by  myself. 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

STOEIES  OF  THE  LiTEK  KINGS. 


n  ibrti  ]iuiifi>vo  ft-  sinnis  l" 

Vman.,  Mn.  IV. 


i.,   'j'Aii'iiriNTjs  lutLsn.s, 


In  the  days  of  Ancus  Mn.rcius  there  came  In  Gome  from  Tarqumii,  a  city  o( 
Ktruna,  ii  wealthy  Etruscan  and  his  wife.'  The  father  of  tV.is  stranger  was  a 
Greek,'  a  citizen  of  Corinth,  who  left  his  native  land  because  it  '^°^p'  .■'.''"'■'.,";■ 
was  oppressed  by  a  tyrant,  and  found  a  home  at  Tarqumii.  iob™. 
There  he  married  a  noble  Etruscan  lady,  and  by  her  he  had  two  sons.  But  his 
son  found,  that  for  his  fiii.hi-r's  take  lies  \va  still  looted  upon  as  a  stranger  ;  so 
ho  !::f'  Tanpa.nii,  and  went  with  his  wife  Tanaqui]  to  Rome,  for  there,  it  wa?  said, 
strangers  we™  held  in  more  honor.  Now  as  he  came  near  to  the  gates  of  Rome, 
as  he  was  sitting  in  his  cbiriat  with  Tar.aquil  his  wife,  an  eagle  came  and  plucked 
tin;  cap  from  his  head,  and  horc  ii.  aloft  into  (lie  air  ;  and  Thcr.  Slew  down  again 
and  placed  it  upon  liis  head,  as  it,  had  been  before.  So  Tauaquil  was  glad  at 
this  sight,  and  she  to  hi  her  husband,  for  she  was  skilled  in  augury,  that  this  was 
a  sign  of  the  favor  of  the  gods,  and  sin;  bade  him  be  of  good  dicer,  for  that  ho 
would  surely  rise  to  greatness. 

Now  when  the  stranger  came  to  Rome,  they  called  him  Lucius  Tarquinius  ;s 
and  he  was  a  brave  man  and  wise  in  council  ;  and  liis  riches  won  or  hist™ witt  kins 
the  good  word  of  the  multitude ;  and  he  became  known  to  the  *"""■ 
king,  lie  served  the  king  well  hi  peace  and  war,  so  that  Ancus  held  him  in 
great  honor,  and  when  lie  died  he  named  Mm  by  his  will  to  he  the  guardian  of 
his  children. 

lint  Tarquiaias  was  in  «Tent  favor  with  the  people,  and  when  he  desired  to  be 
king,  they  resolved  to  choose  him  rather  than  the  son  of  Ancus.  mi:iattilsillvla 
So  he  began  to  reign,  and  he  did  great  works,  both  in  war  and 
peace.  He  made  war  on  the  Latins,  and  took  from  them  a  great  spoil.1  Then 
he  made  war  on  the  Sabines,  and  he  conquered  them  in  two  battles,  a.nd  took 
from  them  the  town  of  Collalia,  and  ga.\e  it  to  Kgevius,  his  brother's  son,  who 
had  come  with  him  from  Tarquinii.  Lastly,  there  was  another  war  with  the 
Latins,  and  Ttirquiuius  went  round  to  their  cities,  and  took  them  one  after 
another  ;  for  none  dared  to  go  out  to  meet  him  in  open  battle.  These  were  his 
acts  in  war. 

He  also  did  great  works  in  pence  f  for  he  made  vast  drains  to  carry  off  the 
water  from  between  the  Palatine  and.  the  .Aventine,  and  from  be-  aitlwo>!ttil  „, 
tween  the  Palatine  and  the  Oapitoline  Hills.  And  in  the  space  '"""  '  v°™* 
between  the  Palatini:  and  the  Aventine,  after  he  had  drained  it,  he  formed  the. 
Circus,  or  great  race-course,  for  chariot  anil  for  horse  races.  Then  in  the  space 
between  the  Palatine  and  the  Oapitoline  he  made  a  forum  or  market-place,  and 
divided  out  the  ground,  arointi  it  for  shops  or  stalls,  and  math;  a  covered  walk 
round  it.     Next  he  set  about  building  a  wall  of  stoat;  to  go  round  the  city;  and 


'  Livy,  I.  34.  '  Cicero,  Livv.  mul  Uioiivsins,  m  locis  ci 

■«  Livy,  i'uid.    Dionyu.  III.  48-48.      Cicero  de        <  Livy,  I.  35-38. 
SopuWiei,  II.  19.  •  Livy,  I,  3S.  35.    Dionysius,  III.  67,  68. 
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hi:  I-iid  the  foundations  of  a  great  temple  on  the  Capitokne  ilr!i,  which  was  to  be 
the  temple  of  the  gods  of  Homo.  He  also  added  a  hundred  now  senators  to  the 
senate,  iind  doulilcd  the  number  id'  (lie  horsemen  in  the  centuries  of  the  Ram- 
neuses,  Titier.ses,  and  Laeeies,  for  he  wanted  to  strengthen  his  force  of  horse- 
men;  and  when  he  had  done  so,  his  horse   gained   him  great  victories  over  Ills 


Now  he  first  had  it  in  his  mind  to  make  three  new  centuries  of  horsemen,  and 

01  tin  fsmoia  ugur  to  ciL"  them  after  his  own  name.  But  Aldus  !Navius,  who  was 
luiuHariui.  greatly  skilled  in1''  augury,  forbade  him.      Thou   the  king  mo;:ked 

at.  Ids  art,  iind  said,  •'  Come  now,  thou  augur,  tell  me  by  thy  a.ugieies,  whether 
the  thing  which  I'  now  have  in  my  mind  may  be  done  or  not."     And  Attus 

JS'nvius  asked  course]  of  the  gods  by  augury,  and  he  answered,  "It  may." 
Then  tho  king  said,  "It  was  in  my  mind  that  Lbou  shouldst  cut  in  two  this 
whetstone  with  this  razor.  Take  them,  and  do  it,  and  fuliil  thy  augury  if  thou 
canst."  But  Attus  took  the  razor  and  (lie  whetstone,  and  he  eat,  and  cut  the 
whe.lskiiie  asunder.  So  the  king  obeyed  his  counsels,  and  made  no  new  cen- 
turies ;  and  in  all  things  afterwards  he  consulted  the  goes  by  augury,  and  obeyed 
their  bidding. 

Tarquinius  reigned  long  and   prospered   groEt'.ly  ;    aad  there  was  a  young  man 

brought  up  hi  his  household,  of  whose  birth  some  told  wonderful 

1  i   i"  tiles,  and  said  that  be  was'  the  son  of  a  god;    but  ethers  saida 

!,.,'■:;." -.-'i '"■'■  .11  t\"  l  hat  Ids  meiher  was  a  slave,  and  Ids  father  was  one  of  the  king's 

clients.  But  he  served  the  king  well,  and  was  in  favor  with  the 
people,  and  (he  king  promisee  him  his  uaughler  in  marriage.  Tee  young  man 
was  culled  Servius  Tullius.  But  when  the  sous  of  king  Aneus  sow  that  Son  ins 
was  so  loved  by  king  I'arquhiius,  '.hey  resolved  to  sky  the  king,  lest  he  should 
make  this  stranger  his  heir,  and  so  they  should  lose  the  crown  forever.  So  they'1 
set  on  two  shepherds  to  do  the  deed,  and  these  went  to  the  king's  palace,  and 
pretended  to  be  quarrelling  with  eaeh  other,  and  both  called  on  the  king  to  do 
them  right.  The  king  sent  for  (hem  to  hear  their  story  ;  and  while  lie  was  hear- 
ing one  of  theni  speak,  the  other  struck  him  on  (he  head  with  his  hatchet,  and 
then  both  of  them  fled.  But  Tauaqnil,  the  king's  wife,  pre  tended  that  he  was 
not  dead,  but  only  stunned  by  the  blow;  and  she  said  that  he  had  appointed 
Servius  Tullius  to  ride  in  his  name,  till  he  should  be  well  again.  So  Servius 
went  forth  in  royal  state,  and  judged  causes  amidst  the  people,  and  anted  in  all 
things  as  if  he  were  king,  till  after  a  lvhiio  it  was  known  that  the  king  was  dead, 
and  Senilis  was- suffered  (o  reign  in  his  [dace.  Then  the  sons  of  Anens  saw  that 
there  was  no  hope  left  for  them ;  and  they  fled  from  Rome,  and  lived  the  rest  of 
their  days  in  a  foreign  land. 


"Long  live  tl.ii  Cc-uini'jiifi'  Kir.:;,  Kir..!*  Jiimes." 

Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Servius  Tullius  was  n.  just-  and  good    king  ;-■'  he  loved  the  commons,  and  he  di- 
&»  urns  *"*'••"  ■"-  vl&e&  among  them  the  lands  which  had  been  conquered  in  war, 

i».E0.iu.;.a,y.  and  be  made  many  wise  and  good  laws,  to  maintain  the  cause  of 

the  poor,  and  to  stop  the  oppression  of  the  rich.  lie  made  war  with  the  hhnis- 
emrs,L1  and  conquered  them.  lie  added  the  Quiiinnl  and  the  Viminal  [fliis11  to 
the  eitv,  and  he  brought  many  n'.:v,-  citizens  to  live  on  the  Esquiline  ;  and  there 
he  lived  himself  amongst  them,  .lie  also  raj. sed  a  great  mound  of  earth  to  join 
the  Esquiline  and  the  Quirinal  and  the  Yhnina!  Hills  together,  and  to  cover  them 
from  tho  attacks  of  an  enemy. 

•  Livy,  I.  86.    Dionysius,  III.  70,  71.     Ci-        "  Livy,  I.  40. 
oero  de  ]>ivi:,;it.  I.  LI.  I  3a.  "  Pionysins,  IV.  13-15.  40. 

""  :-,.■■.-  >i  livy    I.  12. 

»  Livy,  1.  is. 
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He  built  a  temple:"  or"  .Diana  on  tin;  Aventine,  where  ihc  i,-n.tins,  .and  theSabiaes, 
and  the  Romans,  should  oiler  their  common  saevillees  ;  and  l.lisi  Koreans  were  the 
chief  In.  rank  amongst  all  who  worshipped  at  [In-  temple. 

He  made  anew  order  of  things  for  the  whole-'  people ;  for  he  divided  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city  into  four  tribes,  and  the  people  of  the  country  into  on,™,!  i™  «nj 
six-and-twenty.  Then  he  divided  all  the  iicoj.de  in  Co  classes,  accord-  pVi"wiiS.«l5 
ing-  to  the  value  of  their  possessions ;  and  the  classes  he  divided  """"**• 
into  centuries  ;  and  the  centuries  of  the  several  classes  furnished  themselves  with 
arms,  each  according  to  their  rank  and  order:  the  centuries  of  the  rich  classes 
kid  good  t,:sd  full  anno:',  the  poorer  centuries  had  hut  darts  and  slings.  And 
when  he  had  done  all  these  works,  he  called  sill  the  people  together  in  their  cen- 
turies, and  asked  if  they  would  have  him  for  their  king  ;  ami  the  people  answered 
that  he  should  be  their  king.  But  the  nobles  hated  kirn,  because  he  was  so  loved 
hy  the  commons :  for  he  had  made  a  law  that  there  should  he  no  king  alter  him, 
but  two  men  chosen  by  the  people  to  govern  them  year  by  year.  Some  even  said 
that  it  was  in  his  mind  to  give  up  his  own  kingly  power,  that  so  he  might  see 
with  his  own  eyes  the  fruit  of  all  the  good  laws  that  lie  had  made,  and  might 
behold  the  people  wealthy,  and  free,  and  happy. 

Now  king  Servius  had  no  son,1*  hut  he  bad  two  daughters  ;  and  he  gave  them 
in  marriage  to  the  two  sons  of  king  Tar-qulnlus.  These-  daughters  IT™  ,„  m„,,ell  hi. 
were  of  very  unlike  natures,  and  so  were  their  husbands  :  for  Aruns  $Z°  ?™.sTi"«i°r£ 
Tarouinhis  was  of  a  meek  and  gentle  spirit,  but  his  brother  Lucius  ""'"""■ 
was  proud  and  full  of  evil ;  and  the  younger  Tullia,  who  was  the  wife  of  Aruns, 
was  more  full  of  evil  than  his  brother  Lucius ;  and  the  elder  Tullia,  who  was  the 
wife  of  Lucius,  was  as  good  and  gentle  as  his  brother  Aruns.  So  the  evil  could. 
not  bear  the  good,  but  longed  to  be  joined  to  the  evil  that  was  like  itself;  and 
Lucius  slew  his  wife  secretly,  ar.d  the  younger  Tullia  slew  her  husband,  and  then 
they  were  married  to  one  another,  that  they  might  carl;  all  the  wickedness  of  their 
hearts,  according;  to  the  will  of  fate. 

Then  Lucius  plotted,  with  the  nobles,1'  who  hated  the  good  king;  and  he  joined 
himself  to  the  sworn  brotherhoods  of  the  young  nobles,  in  which  &™ Luuint  Tumnio. 
they  bound  themselves  to  stand  by  each  other  in  (heir  deeds  of  S^mi'lim^'iM 
violence  and  oppression.  When  all  mis  read)-,  he  waited  for  the  aa^"'''- 
season  of  the  harvest,  when  the  commons,17  who  loved  the-  king,  were  in  the  fields 
getting  in  their  corn.  Then  lie  went  suddenly  tot-he  forum  with  a  band  of  armed 
men,  and  seated  himself  on  the  king's  throne  before  the  doors  of  the  senate -house, 
where  bcwa.s  wont  to  judge  the  people.  And  they  rati  to  the  king,  and  told  hiin 
that  Lueius  was  sitting  on  Ids  throne.  Upon  this  the  old  man8  went  in  haste  to 
the  forum,  and  when  he  saw  Lueius  he  ashed  him  wherefore  he  had  dared  to  sit  on 
the  king's  seat.  And  Lucius  answered  that  it  was  Ids  father's  throne,  and  that 
he  had  mote  right  in  it  than  Servius.  Then  he  seized  the  old  man,  and  throw 
him  down  the  steps  of  the  senate -house  to  the  ground  ;  and  he  went  into  the  sen- 
ate-house, and  called  together  the  senators,  us  ii  he  wore  already  king.  Servius 
meanwhile  arose,  and  began  to  make  bis  way  home  to  Ins  house;  but  when  ho 
was  come  near  to  the  K-qialine  Hill,  some  whom  Lucius  had  sent  after  him  over- 
took him  and  slew  him.  and  left  him  in  his  blood  in  the  middle  of  the  way. 

Then  the  wicked  Tullia13  mounted  her  chariot,  arid  drove  into  the  forum,  noth- 
ing ashamed  to  go  amidst  the  multitude  of  men,  and  she  called  !,„„  „,„  Tisked  Tn]. 
Lucius  out  from  the  seaute  house,  and  said  io  him,  "  I  fail  to  thee,  nJj^tt'VSw!!,™ 
king  Tarquinius  1"  But  Lucius  bade  her  go  home  ;  and  as  she  was  b°dy' 
going  home,  the  hotly  of  her  father  was  lying  in  the  way.  The  driver  of  the  char- 
lot  stopped  short,  and  showed  to  Tullia.  where  her  father  lay  in  his  blood.     But 

"  Livy,  I.  45.  ™  Livy,  I,  40.     Tiionvskis.  IV.  30. 

■'  L>k',n'.--U;s.IV.l,:',.-;>S.     livy,  !.«.     (;k:cro        "  Pitivsiiis,  IV.  SB." 
io.  i;epiU,lic3,IJ.  -£i.  »  Livy,  1. 48. 
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she  bade  hira  drive  on,  for  the  furies  of  bur  wickedness  were  upon  her,  and  the 
filarial  rolled  over  [lie  body  ;  and  siie  went  to  hey  home  with  her  fifki-r's  blood 
upon  the  wheels  of  her  chariot.  Thus  Lucius  Tarquinius  and  the  wicked  Tullia 
reigned  in  the  place  of  the  good  king  Servius. 

TUB  STORY  OF  LUCIUS  TARQUINIUS  THE  TYRANT. 
Tiparvos rip.atd  re  imi  nirpm,  *ai  (Wui  j/i'mitaj,  urduti  rt  liinij-oui.— HtaoooTua,  III.  80. 

— —  Superbos 
'I'arqnir-i  tUitus.--  Ito.i;,v(ji',  Cam.  1. 12. 

LueitiB  Tarquinius  gained  Ids  power  wickedly,  and  no  lets  wickedly  did  bo  ex- 
or  tin((  Tnquinim  ercise  it.  He  kept  a  guard'1  of  armed  men  about  hirn,  and  he 
«Qdhner.ai power.  rtl]e,i  a.vj  flings  at  his  own  v.ill  i  many  were  they  whom  lie  spoiled 
of  their  goods,  many  were  they  whom  he  banished,  and  many  also  whom  he  slew. 
He  despised  the  senate,  and  made  no  new  senators  in  the  place  of  those  whom 
he  slew,  or  who  died  in  the  course  of  nature,  wishing  ilin.t  (lie  senators  ircahi  be- 
come fewer  and  fewer,  till  then;  should  be  none  of  ihem  left.  And  he  made  friends 
of  the  chief  men  amnng  the  Latins,  and  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Ocla- 
vius  ^dm-unus  of  Tiiscaimu  ;  arid  he  became  very  powerful  amongst  the  Lai.ins, 
insomuch  ilia:  when  'i'urnus  ITenlomus  of  Aricia  bid  fiiu-od  io  speak  against  him 
in  the  great  assembly  of  (lie  Latins,  Tarcjuinius  accused  him  of  plotting  his  death, 
ami  p.rccured  falsi:  witnesses  to  eoniirm  his  cbirge  ;  so  that  tin;  Latins  judged 
him  to  be  guilty,  and  ordered  him  to  be  drowned.  After  this  they  were  so  afraid 
of  Tarquinius,  that  they  made  a  league  with  him,  and  followed  him  in  his  wars 
ivherever  he  chose  to  lead  them.  The  Herniciins81  also  joined  this  league,  and  so 
did  Lucira  and  Antimu,  cities  of  the  V'olscians. 

Then  Tarquinius  made  war  upon  the  rest  of  the  V'olscians,  and  he  look32Suessa 
of  b»  buiidbiEi,  mui  Porr.cria,  in  (.lie  lowlands  of  the  Volseinns,  and  the  tithe- of  the  spoil 
i™X?SK^te£a.  was  forty  talents  of  silver.  So  he  set  himself  to  raise  mighty  works 
&*■-  in  Rome  ;  arid    he  finisned  what  his  lather  had  begun  ;   the  srroaL 

drains  to  drain  the  low  grounds  of  the  city,  and  the  temple  on  the  Capitolme  Hill. 
Now  the  ground  on  which  he  was  going  i.o  build  his  temple,  was  ttthctl  up  with 
many  holy  place*  «f  the  gods  of  the  Sabinos,  which  bad  been  founded  in  the  days 
of  king  Tatius.  But  Tarquinius  consulted  the  gods  by  augury  whether  he  might 
nor.  take  away  these  holy  places.  Io  make  room  for  his  own  new  temple.  The  gods 
allowed  him  to  take  away  all  the  rest,  except  only  the  holy  places  of  the  god  of 
Youth,85  and  of  Terminus  the  god  of  boundaries,  which  they  would  not  suffer  him 
to  move.  But  the  augurs  said  that  this  was  a  happy  omen,  for  that  it  showed 
how  the  yon'.h  m  tne  city  should  never  pess  away,  nor  ii.s  boundaries  be  moved  by 
the  conquests  of  an  enemy.  A  human  head  was  also  found,  as  they  were  digging 
the  foundations  of  the  temple,  and  this  too  was  a  sign  that  the  Oapitoline  Hill 
should  be  Hie  bead  of  all  the  earth.  So  Tarquinius  built  a  mighty  temple,  and 
consecrated  it  tfc  Jupiter,"  and  to  Juno,  and  to  Minerva,  the  greatest  of  the  gods 
of  the  Etruscans. 

At  this  time  there  came  a  strange  woman*5  to  the  king,  and  offered  him  nine 
otuiij  itanija  wobisb  books  of  the  prophecies  01"  riie  Sibyl  for  a  certain  price.  When  the 
ifihasit'rVtoibetins.  king  refused  them,  ihe  woman  went  and  burnt  three  of  the  books, 
and  came  back  and  offered  the  six  at.  the  same  price  which  she  had  asked  for  the 
nine;  hut  they  mocked  at  her,  and  would  not  lake  the  books.  Then  she  went  away, 
and  burnt  three  moo.:,  and  came  back  and  asked  still  ihe  same  price  for  the  remain- 
ing three.     At  this  the  king  was  astonished,  and  asked  of  the  augurs  what  he  should 

10  Livy,  1. 40-52.  a  Dionysins,  III.  6S      Ha  tells  tlm  storv  oi'tho 

'■  Diraiy-iLLS,  IV.49.  ckler  Tii^uinLiis. 

"  Li vi',  I.  53,  55,  56.  "  DionyEiua,  IV-  8i 

a  Dionysiua, .  V    tsa.     A.  tielliua,  1. 19. 
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do.  They  said  that  lie  had  (lone  wrong  in  refusing  i.lie  gift  of  the  gods.  iL-it!  1j;\c1h 
him  in  fill  means  to  buy  the  books  that  wove  left.  So  he  bought  them  ;  and  the 
woman  ivlio  sold  them  was  seen  no  more  from  that  day  forwards.  Then  tin:  books 
were  put  in!o  a  chest  of  stone,  and  were  kept  under  ground  in  the  Caphe!,  and 
two  mcn!b  were  appointed  to  keep  them,  mid  were  tidied  the  two  men  of  the  sacred 
books. 

Now  Gahii8'  would  not  submit  to  Tarquinius,  like  the  other  cities  of  the  Latins ; 

so  he  made  war  against  it  ;   and  the  war  was  1 ,  and    L'a in:    i ■■■" 

?;new  riot-  how  to  end  it.      So  his  son  So.xtus  Tarojahiius  js '■■■  i ■■  i i f .■■■■■  J   ■■       

that  Ids  father  hated  him,  and  fled  to  Gabii  ;  and  the  people  of  Gahii  believed 
him  and  trusted  him,  till  at  last  he  betrayed  them  into  his  father's  power.  A 
[real)-  was  Lhe-i  made  with  them,  and  he  gave,  them  the  rigid  of  becoming  e.itizens 
of  Rome/8  and  the  Remnns  had  die  right  of  becoming  ei^zutis  of  Gahii,  and  there 
was  a  firm  league  betweoai  the  two  people. 

Til  us  Tartpunius  was  a.  great  and  mighty  long  ;  hut,  he  grievously  oppressed  the 
poor,  and  he  took  away  all  the  good  laws  of  king  Sei'vs'u  ■.  ar.d  h-t  !■■■■■  ,.,..■„!  i,., 
the  rich,  oppress   (lie   poor,-  its  thev  had   done   before   the  di   -.     I    '  i 

Servius.  lie  made  the  people  labor  at  his  great  works  :  he  made  them  build  his 
temple,  and  dig  and  construct  his  drains;  he  laid,  such  burdens^  on  them,  i:ha' 
many  slew  themselves  for  very  misery ;  for  in  the  days  of  Tarquiui.us  the  tyrant 
it  was  happier  to  die  than  to  live. 


'Krri  piyis   -'X.Jfr  I,   /i,— A; 


The  stories  of  the  two  Tarquiuii  and  of  Servius  Tullius  arc  so  much  more  disap- 
pointing than  those  of  the  e.a.rlicr  kings,  ina.sniueh  as  thev  seem  at  t;,0  M™»t.  a™  ■» 
first  to  wear  a  mote  historical  character,  and  as  they  rea'iy  eontain  usiii  '°e>" 
much  thai  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  hut,  yet,  whom  examined,  they  arc  found  not  to 
be  history,  nor  can  any  one.  attach  what  is  real  in  them  to  any  of  the  real  per- 
sons by  whom  it  was  effected.  The  great  drains  or  cloaca  of  Rome  exist  to  this 
hour,  to  vouch  for  their  own  reality ;  yet  of  the  Tarquinii,  by  whom  they  are  said 
to  have  been  inside,  nothing  is  certainly  known.  So  also  the  constitution  of  the 
e kisses  and  centuries  is  as  resd  its  Magna  Charm  or  the  lid)  of  Rights;  yet  its 
pretended  until  or  is  scarcely  a  mure  historical  personage  l.han  King  Arthur ;  we 
do  not  even  know  his  name  or  race,  whether  lie  were  Servius  Tullius,  or  Mas- 
tatna,1  a  Latin  or  an  Etruscan ;  the  son  of  a  slave  reared  in  the  palace  of  the 
Roman  king,  or  a  military  ad. venturer  who  settled  at  Home  together  with  hiscotn- 
piiii'.ons  in  aims,  and  wen  received  with  honor  for  his  valor.      Still  less  can  we  trust 

m  See  I.ivy,  III.  ]0,  mid  VI.  SiT.     Dionysi'.-.s  'KtnisraulLi.itcvtiis,  n  noted  by  tits  Emperor  Ckn- 

pi'.T-;  '■  'l\'ii.:'  -.vlrt-li  nil:-  t'jil.iti-!  : i ;.rai ■;■■-.  G>;!-  dim  [n  liis  s-.m -._-.- ~ ■  ur  ::i  ::    ir;;'!-!,:  [.lit  (.'tail-  to 

!i;i;.  ;;ivfw  ^Fifteen."  the  Roman  fcuidiiMi.  'J'jiih  s'.iccdtwas  enu'i'wud 

'-'  i.ivy,  I.  58,  54.  oil  a  brass  plan-,  and  '.vnsdiiL!  up  at  Lyons  nbont 

"-  Ui.j'iiysius,  IV.  B8.  two  centuries  sineo.  and  is  now  prusorvce  in  Mint 

S'J    l.'M!:H.iv.-d    ill:]  ill]  III,  ■  | :.:■:!:!;;■     :1V   ttlVlllS,  j£i'..       pity.        It  WHS  VI  ill' i:d    I ;V    ISi'Ot'cr  1.7.  t.ll<!    C!ll'.   of 

XII.  603.  ]iia  edition  (if  1'iajit  a;-,  and  U:w  luwi  idno  imb- 

1  This  is  tlie  name  ty  which  he  was  called  in  tlic     Ihiied  :il  the  f-ulIccNuiiH  of  inscriptions. 
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the  pretended  chronology  of  the  common  siory.  The  three  1  b « t  reigr.s,  accordiag 
to  Livy,  occupied  a  splice  of  1 07  year; ;  ytst  the  king,  who  at  the  end  of  this 
period  is  expelled  in  mature  but  not  in  declining  age,  is  the  son  of  the  king  who 
nHctisirls  t!:c  throne  a,  grown  man  in  the  vigor  of  life  at.  the  beginning  of  it: 
Servius  marries  the  daughter  of  Taripiinius,  a  short  time  before  ho  is  made  king, 
yet  immediately  after  his  accession  lie  is  the  father  of  two  grown-up  daughters, 
whom  ho  marries  to  the  brothers  of  his  own  wife  :  (he  sons  of  Aneus  Maroiusi 
wait  patiently  fight-mid -thirty  Years,  and  then  murder  Tarquinius  to  obtain  a 
throne  which  Uiey  liad  seen  him  so  leaig  quietly  occupy.  Still  (hen  wo  are,  in 
a  manner,  upon  enchanted  ground  ;  the  unreal  and  Ihe  real  are  strangely  mixed 
up  together ;  but  although  some  real  elements  exist,  yet  the  general  [lielurc  be- 
fore us  is  a  mere  fantasy  :  single  trees  and  buildings  may  be  copied  from  nature, 
but  their  grouping  is  ideal,  itnd  they  are  placed,  in  the  midst  of  fairy  palaces  and. 
fairy  beings,  whose,  originals  Lids  earih  has  never  witnessed. 

The  reigns  of  the  later  Roman  kings  contain  three  points  winch  require  to  be 

,.,„.,„ u  C0-L1I,.,L.  treated  historically.      1st,  The  foreign  dominion  and   greatness  of 

monarchy.       2d,  The  change  introduced    in  the    religion   of 
bjii«i«i]7.  Rome.     And  8d,  The  changes  effected  in  the  constitution,  espe- 

cially the  famous  system  of  the  classes  and  centuries,  usually  ascribed  to  Servius 
Tulliua. 

1st.  The  dominion  and  greatness  of  thai  munn.rohy  are  attested  by  two  sufifi- 
l  The  sresmesi  of  cient  witnesses  ;  the  great  works  completed  at  (his  period,  and  still 
■  .  V  -  m  i.i-if  :  mm  the  famous  treaty  with  Carthage,  concluded  under 
-; »•"■■■■■■' T----s'  the  first  consuls  of  the  Commonwealth,  ami  preserved  to  us  by 
Holybius.  Under  the  last  kings  the  city  of  Home  reached  ihe  limits,  which  it 
retained  through  the  whole  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  tins  most  flourish- 
ing times  of  the  empire.  What  are  called  the  wall;  of  Servius  Tullias  continued 
io  be  Ihe  walls  of  Homo  for  nearly  right  hundred  years,  d.own  to  the  Emperor 
Aurelian.  They  enclosed  all  those  well-known  seven  .hills,  whose  fame  lias  so 
utterly  eclipsed  the  seven  hills  already  described  of  (he  smalier  and  more  ancient 
city.  They  followed*  the  outside  edge  of  the  Quirinal,  Capiio-inc,  Avcntine,  and 
CajlVui  Hills,  passing  directly  across  the  low  grounds  between  the  hills,  and  thus 
running  parallel  to  the  Tiber  between  the  Capitoline  and  the  Avenihio.  without 
going3  down  to  the  very  bants.  From  the  outer  or  southern  side  of  the  Ceeli'iu 
they  passed  round  by  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill  to  the  southern  side  of  the  Es- 
'ipiline;  and  here,  upon  some  of  Lho  highest  ground  in  Home,  was  raised  a  great 
rampart  or  mound  of  earth  with  towers  on  the  top  of  it,  stretching  across  from 
the  southern  side  of  ihe  Esqui'ine  to  the  northern  side  of  (he-  Quirinal.  For  the 
Esquiline  and  Quirhad  Hills,  as  well  as  the  ViminiJ,  which  lies  between  them,  are 
not  isolated  like  the  four  others,  but  are  like  so  many  promontories  running  out 
pamllel  to  one,  another  from  one  common  base,1  and  the  rampart  passing  along 

■'Si'f.'  lliii  acco-aiil.  of  the  '.vails  of  tjiirvius  :n  ovlaaaolv  doab!  fill.     See  Yam)  de  L.  L.,  V.  § 

IB '.:n  sen's  Roaai.  vol,  :,,  p.  0x8  et  soqip,  vllhthe  li'l  tail."    lit.  Miiller. 

;■--.---.  .  . .  i  _;■  - "  i  i  -"  map,  pha.o  t.  ill  the  volume  of  *  The  lmek  of  a  man's  haad  w  ■-  ■  1 1   sll/-.i"y 

plates.  bent,  and  1  r!J  ■■vil  ii  1  iir>  rii^iTS  open,  presoati 

1  It  is  on  thia  i'"'-t  I  i-.vx  i!.c  i1;ti:il;u  topoa1-    iin  c:h;ef  li  iai.se  :;:'  tics  a;;rl  ol'  .ilai '  The  lin- 

iv.pl isrn  of  l'diTi*  dhf-;--  Pom  Tiibby,  micL  iVoiil  j:f!iv  vci  aidant    Ihe    .K.qniiiao,   Viirana],    ard 

rJl  i hi-  ooi i mi i hi  plu.as  ot  aueior.l  Rome,  which  llui-ini;!,  ana  a  liiai  da.'.-. :.  a  i  --.  ■  .i.   :  ; . i :  L .1 1 : - 1 

make  tliiiwa!  s:':a  :|!iiaidowi;."<)  tie:  rive-,  'flu  :r  upon  1:1  ia  knui:klcH  v.- a  aid  it  on  11  i-a  i-ampm:,  of 

tV.a;     lis  :.:■!.    !.-  :.  I  a:'.    !>m:1  :■ .-:  hill  c.:'  I  he    aiana-,-      fjijvi  ins    Til  "Hi  IS.       The    f'1'O'.llld    Oil    I    La    :.  sl.v.de 

ur.i  .a  the  W:  tY.bii.  who  lac-  lica.lo  lo  loave  the  oi  the  v.raua.rt  mils  I'oi'  so-nri  w  :■■.-.  ii. '■:-;:  the  mr- 

ciiy  by  the  Perm  ( Linuoa  talis :  imt  ii'  the  walls  Iliac,  of  laa   Ikukl  down  to  'd:u  v:-'..-:\  :-:i.:    :l.u 

a.  an:  .-I  :s:;  iUnvn  lo  ihe  jiva-,  U.cy  jjnist  iciva  la.iiT  wall  oil  Ain-aiiiia   ■  a-sci   oviT  the   wri-.-ii 

re-.a  ier;  a  the  city  p.L'iilii  to  crr.i-s  ay  i):o  l'an;  iastei.d  at  oyer  the  lii.ueliles,  :'.  1  lis  Ijoli.oai  ot 

i'laiMaaaf  :  n:\:\  •■:'..  V:u  ro's  si  ii  aim:.: .: ,  1.1. a!  ci  ni  tlia  f.lijiM)  iasiaiirl  at  the  top  of  it. 

end  ol.'  Ih.c  Cii'tjus  JT;i.\.!iiiv.s  aludtad  iqioii  Uiu  Thi^eam:-;!".:.  ;i  ■.;.is  aia-a  -ad  to  me  nuav'y 

tity  v.'iiH:  asuL  il.at  the  :l::i>m:c,.:;.a:  -vas  just  on  ay  a,  view  c,i  the  erouni!."  "it  '.-;  a  -ana-  |-:\- 

tiie   olUflde   .-.l"  the  wall.       The  last  al^aina.i:!!  f  irapioa  'v  !';■■,   a  a..'  i-  -.  .■::.!■  a  ..■■-■i-,  -!■;:'.  ihe  saiao 
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llll'  highest   p.u'f.   'if    Lii:-,  b;!SO  fo'tmod  ah  ar lilieia'i  1 ; f fJ-llcllLrV,  wheti!  110110  'W;\S  [Harked 

oi'.l   by  nature,   The  circuit  of  these  \v:ills  is  estimated  at  about  seven  Ho  twin  miles. 

The  line  of  the  mound  or  rampart  may  still  be  distinctly  traced,  and  the  course 
and  extent  of  the  walls  can  be  sufficiently  ascertained  ;  but  very  few  remains  arc 
left  of  the  actual  building.  Rut  the  masonry  with  which  the  hank  of  the  Tiber 
v.a.s  built  up,  a  work  ascribed  to  i.h".  elder  Tarquinius,  and  resembling  the  works 
of  the  Babylonian  kings  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  is  still  visible.  So 
also  are  the  massy  substructions  of  the  Capitoline  temple,  which  were  made  in 
order  to  form  a  level  surface  for  the  building  to  stand  on,  upon  one  of  the  two 
summits  of  the  Capitoline  Hill.  Above  all,  enough  is  still  to  be 
seen  of  the  great  Cloaca  or  drain,  to  assure  us  that  the  accounts 
left  us  of  it  are  not  exaggerated.  The  foundations  of  this  work  were  bud  about 
forty  lee:  under  ground,  its  branches  vc-.m  ea.rri.ed  under  a  great  pa.it  of  the  city, 
and  brought  at  list  into  one  grand  trunb  winch  ran  down  into  ti'.e  Tiber  exactly 
to  the  west  of  the  i'alatine  liill.  It  thus  drained  the  waters  of  the  low  grounds 
on.  both  sid.es  of  the  Palatine  ;  of  the  Vcla.brum,  between  die  PalaLiue  ami  the 
Aveutine;  and  of  the  site  of  the  forum  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Cajiiioliae. 
The  stone  employed  in  the  Cloaca,  is  in  itself  a  mark  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
work;  it  is5  not  the  peperino  of  Gabii  and  the  Alban  hills,  wdiicli  was  the 
common  building  stone  in  the  time  of  the  UonimouweaUh  ;  much  less  tins  tra- 
vertine, or  limestone  of  the  neighborhood  of  Tibur,  the  material  used  in  the  great 
works  of  the  early  emperors  ;  but  it  is  the  stone  found  in  Rome  itself,  a  mass1  of 
volcanic  materials  coarsely  cemented  together,  which  afterwards  was  supplanted 
by  the  finer  quality  of  the  peperino.  Such  a,  work  as  the  Cloaca,  proves  the 
greatness  of  the  power  which  effected  it,  as  well  as  the  character  of  its  govern- 
ment. It  was  wrought  by  taskwork,  like  the  greai.  works  of  Egypt ;  and  stories 
were  Ion:;'  current  cf  the  misery  and  degradation  which  it  brought  upon  the 
pe;.iple  during  its  progress.  I!ut  Ibis  taskwork  for  these  vast  objects  shows  a 
strong  and  despotic  government,  which  had  at  its  command  the  whole  resources 
of  the  people  ;  and  such  a  government  could  bai'dly  have  existed,  unless  it  had 
been  based  upon  some  considerable  extent  of  dominion. 

What  the  Cloaca  seems  to  imply,  we  find   conveyed   in  express  terms  in.  tlio 
treaty  with  Carthage/      As  this  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  very  -aou-tLa 

first  year  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  state  of  things  to  which  it       ° J  ' 
refers  must   clearly  be  that  of  the  latest  period   of  the  monarchy.      It   appears 
then  that   the  whole  coast1  of  La'diim  was  at  this  time  subject  to  the   Roman 
dominion:   Atdea  Antium,  Circeii,  and  Terracma,'  are  expressly  mentioned  a.s  the 

11",]'.  ]'..■■  odds  ;  "Pi-  ihii-io  unn.  sonsibiki  i:n:i-  form  iir.ec-.-tch'.  stci.o  of  id  n  I:  ion  a  hot  wool -.  Ko«:a 

pi  in)  non  sii.;:i'i:i  mi'dio  pcri.~:;iarle  :.-lii:  ;i!'s  dita  ami  J  .i!!.i.:n,  suok  as  may  n'J  bo  -euipasod  to 

di  ;u:a  iriii.no  r'l.ili  iiiiiir.ilo  In  tn.hi-.n  LI  ntoir.oo.-;;io  Lavo  followed  the  exiniiskin  of'Tni-qniiiies  ;  si 

piano  n  cui  lUiLi;  si  ultiiceaiio."  state  iiiwhie'-i  in:-  [I  -.a::  ii-  .  ■  i  : '  -.1  not  know  what 

Suolo  '■,'.  T'  -ii  1 1 :,,  p.  54  Lctm  cl-.i-s  nanid  i-ciecir:  -hirkfi.  to  the-  iuv.y 

B  It  is  the   "Tiiiii  liloido"  ol'  Broochi :  one,  ^cvo.rnmoi-.t,  end  what  would  take  part  with 

of  tbe  voieaiiio  Ibrn-iot'ons  v-oiioa  is  :: d   in  Iko  o.vilci!  liiii.i;.     On  'Jo  o'.h.cr  !i;i:i;i  iliem  ii 

in;my  pin  COS  in  I'otiic.     i5:-o;:e:ii  is  ;:-.:.  v.  tivu  tii.it  ro  au:  horlt.y  lb:-  cx:„u;'.bn-  the  limits  of  J.c'.iain 

tlii'.  in  I'll)  si  one-  enipbood  in  tlio  Uion.Oii;  cm  I  hoyroid  Tci-riiohiii.     Tlio  mniir:  t:n:ii-::.n:i..  it  is 

the  masses  r.>:"  ':■;  i,o  ;;dds.  li;heu  fr-oa  lie  ch.i';'  1;-:ie,  did  no"  exist  so  ecriy,  on:  -.hncyoidos 

Willis  oi'.Scrvius,  !i;-«stii:  ii.,  lm  seen  in  the  pros-  calls  Ouioa  a  oi'.y  of  Opioid,  noi       i.al.iiui) :  u-.nl 

out  w;i)!s  no:  fcr  li-oin  the  Porta  S.  Loroa;o.  ike  Vol  serins  or  An  run  on:  is  must,  kevo  ;u  ready 

Snolo  cii  Hiiiu,  p.  1V2.  ooi-.-.pio.il  tl-.e  ociiirj-y  on  the  h-irK  and  between 

0  Pok  bins,  lil.  "2.     See  Kiobuli'',  vol.  I.  p.  lint  river  ;ci  1   'f'oirse'r.s,  abhooir'i  f.l-.oir  cou- 

653,  od.  2d.  quests  of  Torracbia  i'.solf  u-  well  as  of  Antiiini 

'■  iNiobubr  supposes  f!iat  '.lie  coos:  eastward  look   pi;. 00  same  yeans  kilor.     1'or  the  annals 

of  I'o-:ii.ein:i.   ■.- 1 . s  n'so  :i  el.oicd   at  this  linii!  Fpeck  of  <lorc  and   Ponso^ic  rovolt.i:ip  le  l-lio 

ii  rid  or  tin;  ucnie  ef  Letium,  L:'o;iuse  tlio  trecoy  Aininio:  as  eioiy  us  Ll  i     your  Sol,  o  l:'uo.  -i.-v:s 

[ipOiiks  of  :i.  jiiii'-  o.'  Latin  ill  wt.ieli  wes  not  sub-  1.1  mc  -hoy  must  at  that  timo  iiare  boon  pouvoritil 


■)   I'.OliiO,  iilld   1)0:  ...Oil)  II 1 0    'Olli.o  of   t'l'il-  in  111:-  ;.<ii;i  l;l;:irli!,:id  ol'loil:  mil 

.ii. ii  w-as  nat yet  in  existouee.     Until  Poiybi.-.s  tho  ii'llo.^o..L  Volsoicn  oonquo;,ts 

!■■  L  ■■;  1 1  ■  1  ■  -. .  ■ .  I  i.i-:  oii.iiiii.l  oon-r-ollv.  liio  o\;ii-os-  Tiii-quiniiis   in   tlio  low  binds   i 

''        cj  jiS  ruiriv  ir-r.'-rDii  would  r;  tlior  soom  propoi-. 


:s  addod  in  Hid  ^ISS.  of 
T:io  od.lers  hove  sener- 
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K-.iiiji ■■■.■:,  allien  (Zv'wji)  of  Rome.  Of  these,  Circc'ii  is  said  in  the  common  story 
to  have  been  a  ilontan  colony  founded  by  the  last  Ta.rquiiiius  ;  but  wo  rem!  of 
it  no  less  thou  of  the  others  ns  hide p end e lit,  anil  niiildng  peace  or  war  with  Rome, 
during  the  Commonwealth  down  to  a  much  later  period.  Eow  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  the  Romans  could  thus  have  been  masters  of  the  whole  const 
of  Latium,  without  seme  corresponding  dominion  in  '.he  inferior ;  and  we  may 
well  believe  that  Rome  was  at  this  time  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Latin 
cities,  and.  exercised  a  power  over  tliem  more  resembling  the  sovereignly  of 
Athens  over  her  allies  than  die  modern  supremacy  of  Eaceeheinori.  On  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber  the  Romans  seem  to  have  possessed  nothing  on  the  coast ;  bat 
the  stories  of  Etruscan  conquests  which  we  find  in  the  common  accounts  of  Ser- 
vius  Tnllius,  are  so  far  justified  by  better  testimony  as  to  make  it  probable  that 
in  the  direction  of  Yeii  the  Roman  dominion9  had  readied  beyond  the  Tiber,  and 
that  the  t,errito:;y  thus  gained  from  the  Etruseiius  formed  a  very  consiih.mnhle: 
part  of  the  whole  territory  of  Rome.  It  is  well  known  that  t'.ie  number  of  local 
tribes  established  by  t lit:  later  kings  was  thirty;  whereas  a  few  years  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Commonwealth  we  find  them  reduced  to  twenty.  Wow,  as  even 
the  common  account  of  the  war  with  Porseima  describes  (.lie  liomans  as  giving 
up  to  the  Voietitians  a  portion  of  territory  formerly  couriered  from  them,  it 
becomes  a  very  probable  conjecture  that  the.  Etruscans,  soon  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings,  recovered  all  the  country  which  the  kings  had  taken  from  them; 
and  that  tin's  was  so  considerable  in  extent,  that  by  its  loss  (lie  ac'inul  territory 
of  '.he  J.tomnii  jieo-nc  was  reduced  by  one  third  from  what  it  had  been  before. 

It  may  thus  be  considered  certain  that  Rome  under  lis  last,  kings  was  the  seat 
Fntaut  ™™,ct™  or  °f  a  great  nionarohy,  extending  over  !hc  whole  of  Lalium  on  the 
liiciiu ivi-.ii E-.rutLii.  one  s\(\0>  lilKj  possessing  some  considerable  territory  in  Et.ru.ria 
on  the  other.  But  how  this  dominion  was  aained  it  is  vuin  to  inquire.  There 
are  accounts  which  represent  all  the  three  last  kings  of  Rome,  Servius  Tul ii us  no 
less  than  the  two  Tarquins,  as  of  Etruscan  origin.  Without  attempting  to  make 
out  their  history  as  individuals,  it  is  probable  that  the  later  kings  were  either  by 
birth  or  long  intercourse  closely  connected  with  Etruria,  inasmuch  ns  at  some 
early  period  of  the  Itoinan  history  the  religion  and  usages  of  the  .Etruscans  gave 
a  deep  and  lasting  coloring  to  those  of  Rome  ;  and  yet  it  could  not  have  been  at 
the  very  origin  of  the  Roman  people,  as  the  Etruscan  language  hits  left  no  traces 
of  itself  in  tlie  Latin  ;  whereas  if  the  Romans  bad  been  in  parr,  of  Etruscan  origin, 
their  language,  no  less  (lain  iheir  institutions,  would  have  contained  some  Etruscan 

nlly  ad ■"■'■.-;■■!  '.Trsini's    ooiTf-d'oii,  Aiv/itrrifmi  :  qnhiii  la:  ree't.rds  as  the  decline  of  the  iioto-t 

3n" : -. ■  I i . i '■!■■'    i '(.■•  ;osos    'A(iih(i'ii,    L'liiiiiivii-.s    lliat  of  the  ciiy  Tiivqoiiiii,  mum  tin;  ri.^.oriitioi:  of  tho 

Aiiein  wiih  a  iuitli  jui.ro  imparle;',  jjlsii-o  ft  nil  imlependcnee  of  tiie  hntin  stiees,  Horn  ■  1-..  i'l.f 

I.ii.nrenUmi.  ami  tl'.e.v  Arice  I:  mm.:..:::m.  U!S--c'.n  one  of  1.1. is   number,  wl.mh   lin.il    l:;-..i   1i!!]i.-'o 

urn  mentioned     by    I.rouysius,    Vll.    0.      Yet  in  mlncc'doii  to  iv..—Etr  usher,  Vol.  I.  p.  1X5, 

T ,nn rii n l.n m  uppenrs  us  one  of  lie.  thirty  Latin  st  soqq. 

£!:,::.:■■,  ■■■.■':  i  !..-li   ,'/.:  ■\.\:\'..::.  1  ilu  trij:ll-Y  IV  ill  I  Sp.  0:1  S  •  1    HOod    II 01   s:.v  llu.t    this     is   (enitiivv  to    til  51 

s?.:s  ;   ur.il   T.-arftiilum  mm  1  .an  re -i  turn  are  but  ovmiion  of  Mio'imhr.  who  believes  the  'i'iuquiuii 

diflOTeut  forms  oFthe  aame  word,  ae  a]  peare  in  1 1  hai  e  been  Latins,  and  not  la  ruBcons.    But 

tlie  iiiiiueof  ilio  v.-ii-.i  of  FMir-iuliW,  ivliois  ealicd  1  should  ;e-es  v.-illi   Miillur,  in  r.;;jr;i.jiie;  ike 

oof.li  Lnrreitia  and  Laiiremtia.  roigna  of  the  Ua>  'I'm-quiiii!  .is  a  peri, id  dun-hit; 

"  MiiMor-  iu  Ms  very  a'olc  woid:  on  t.'i-e  Kirns-  which  1111  itti-.isciui  dynesty  ru'.ed  in  P.ranc,  hi- 

c-uus  believes  retlior  lent  the  titer  rei.eus  of  liio  trod  inn  nil  til  ;use;m  nils,  ml  ■■.  :md  ',\-:-.\'\  .u  i  u  ■■■.. 

liiiiuioi   kmjfjj  rejires-eiit  a.  ;ie:i..;j  in  itliielt  in  It  is  wiiolly  irirtllinr  <[n:slion   «■]) ..-tliei-   ■  kmi 

tt.-nseiindviiU  a.yii-oui  Tur:Liiihii  rife:  in  home,  -u  !!■■■.■  .■■.  n-e.r  !...■..!  K-nie  :■.<  1  ij^lr  eiinirid  on  T;ir- 

i.iei  evteiuled  its  rioivcr  :ur  over   I.iiTinm;    so  qiuui:  i  liii'j  tlie.  peol:.;ii.,il:.iy  is,  ilea  tliey  v.-ero 

tiiet  ii  was  ;nv;iniiiioii  iiii'ditmsean?  one-  l.nlins  Vir.^s  of  l!oine,  iiinl    tliey  nniv-  very  poseiuiy 

retlier  t.lnm   the  conirery.      )  [e  considers  this  have  n-ed  i.l  e  help  of  their  !,:■.!  in  luii.ge's  ov;h 

ii ■■  ■  - . i ■ . ! ■  i -.  ni  '.nee  been  iuts'.T.ipleu  by  llie  ;ni;;u  to  innUf.  t-one nests  for  lli.em  in  IniT.rui:  jns!i  ;ei 

of  -:e:-.  aiufi;:-,  or  MustinniL,  nu  Etruseiei  cliiet"  t.hc  Koruieu  tiu^i  of  !i:ijh.::il  so:  e  Ib-.ed  I  hn, 

from  Vol-i:iii:  ol'j  pruty  v.  lu.jjy  opposed  1.0  tuni;  Enlilniiu  ivs;  n.iero  iluin  .\o.-nneidy.  and  iheny 

of  the- yrhiecs  or  Lueuiiiones  oi'Turqiiiiiii ;  iunt  I.    eornnnned    Ni.reiandy   irom    his    erolhe.!, 

tii en  l:i  hitie  heen  resioned  arnl  evte-eise.d  mom  euietly  :jy  the  Jof.p  ot  Lredis'i  nuui  and  money, 

tv-i  u'e;  "v  -.1  ;.i  ■!.■■..  T,  in  !:ii!  tii   ■.■  ■  1  ------- '  I  -    '.   tv  .And   vet  v.e.  iei..::i   1  lie  line;  I;.'  of  the   Xoi'niaa 

the  Konum  wiei.ers  m  the  renin  c.r  'fnyqumiiii  eenq.iesf  impressoil  on  ovcry  le.rt  of  on;  iusli- 

iha  tyriict.     Fiindly.  I'm  o.n.iJ.-.-i;ni  of  the  Tie--  mi  ions  down  to  this  very  hour. 
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elements.  The  Etruscan  miluoncc,  however  introduced,  produced  some  effects 
that  were  lasting,  and  others  thai  were  duly  temporary  ;  it  affected  the  religion 
of  Korce  down  to  the  very  final  extinction  of  1'agauisni  ;  and  tin;  state  of  the 
Roman  magistrate*,10  their  lie-tors,  their  ivory  chairs,  and  their  triumphal  robes,  are 
all  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Kir  aria,  A  tern  porary  effect  of  Etruscan  influ- 
ence may  perhaps  be  traced  in  the  overtnrow  of  the  free  constitution  ascribed  to 
Servius  Tnibus,  h  the  di^'i adation  of  the  Roman  commons  under  the  last  Icing, 
and  in  the  endeavors  of  ike  patricians  to  keep  them  so  degraded  during  all  the 
first  periods  of  the  commonwealth.  .U-  in  «'ei!  lenown  that  the  government  in  the 
cities  of  Etruria  was  an  exclusive  aristocracy,  and  that  the  commons,  if  in  so 
wretched  a  condition  they  may  he  called  by  that  honorable  name,  were  lilce  the 
mass  of  the  people  amor.usi.  '.lie  Sclavonic  nations,  the.  mere  serfs  or  slaves  of  the 
nobility.  This  is  a  marked  distinction  between  the  Etruscans,  and  the  Sabine 
and  Latin  nations  of  Italy;  and,  as  in  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tidlius  a  Latin 
spirit  is  discernible,  so  the  tyranny  which,  whether  in  the  shape  of  a  monarchy 
or  an  aristocracy,  suspended  that,  coas-.itni.ioa  for  nearly  two  centuries,  tended 
certainly  to  make  Rome  resemble  the  cities  of  Etrnria,  and  may  possibly  be 
traced  originally  to  thai  same  revolution  which  expelled  the  Sabine  gods  from 
the  eapitol,  and  changed  forever  the  simple  religion  of  the,  infancy  of  Rome. 

II.  It  is  a  remarkable  story1'  that  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  of  Rome, 
the  religious  books  of  ISuma  were  nceiilenuil'.y  brought  to  light 
by  the  discovery  of  his  tomb  under  the  ja.nicnlum.  They  were  n 
read  by  A.  Petillius,  the  Prsetor  TJrbanus,  and  by  him  ordered 
to  be  burned  in  the  cornilium,  because  their  contents  tended  to  overthrow  the 
religious  rites  then  observed  in  Rome.  We  cannot  hut  connect  with  this  stoiy 
what  is  told  of  Tarquinius  the  elder,  how  be  cleaved  away  the  holy  places  of  the 
Sabine  gods  from  the  Oapir.ohne  11:11,  to  malce  room  I'or  liis  aew  temple ;  and  the 
statement  which  Augustine  quotes  from  Vatro,"  and  which  is  found  also  in  Plu- 
tarch, that  during  she  iir.it  hundred  ;;ud  seventy  years  afier  the  foundation  of  the 
city,  the  Romans  had  no  images  or'  tiieir  gods.  Ah  these  accounts  represent  a 
change  effected  in  the  Roman  religion  ;  and  lire  (erm  of  170  years,  given  by 
Varro  and " Plutarch,  iixes  this  change  to  live  reigns  of  the  later  kings.  It  is 
said13  also,  that  Jupiter,  J  uno,  and  Minerva,  the  three  deities  to  whom  the  Capit- 
oline  temple  was  dedicated,  were  the  very  powers  whose  worship,  according  to 
the  Etruscan  religion,  was  essem.ial  to  cyi:ry  city;  there  could  be  no  city  without 
three  gates  duly  consecrated,  and.  three  lempies  to  these  divinities.  But  hero 
again  we  gain  a  glimpse  of  something  real,  but  cannot  make  it  out  distinctly. 
Images  of  the  gods  belong;  rather  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  than  of  the 
Etruscans  ;  and  the  Greek  mythology,  as  well  as  Grecian  art,  had  been  familiar 
in  the  southern  Etruscan  cities  from  a  very  early  period,  whether  derived  from 
the  Tyrrhenians,  or  borrowed  directly  from  Hellas  or  the  Hellenic  colonies. 
Grecian  deities  mid  Greek  ceremonies  may  have  been  introduced,  iu  part,  along 
with  such  as  were  purely  Etruscan.  Hut  the  science  of  the  Haruspiccs,  and 
especially- the  attention  to  signs  in  the  sky,  to 
have  been  conducted  according  to  the  Etmsca 
same  source  came  that  belief  in  the  punishme 
which  Polybius    ascribes  so  strong   a   moral   ii 

Romans,  even  in  his  own  days.  And  Etruscan  rites  and  ordinances  must  have  been 
widely  prevalent  iir  the  Roman  commonwealth,  when,  as  some  writers  n,ssei-led, 
the  Roman  nobility1''  were  taught  habitually  the  Etruscan  language,  and  when 

11  Livy,  I.  o.     Dioiiyains,  III.  62.  JftrnsciB    disciiumtc    aiurd,    apud    coinlitores 

"  T.ii-y,  XL.  29.   ■  litrusi'srui'ii  inhhici  r;o:i  puLiL:<s  just;;.-;  ii :-k>es, 

11  Vsito,  Fragments,  p.  -I'!.  Edit.  Dorlrenlit.  u:  qnilr.is  lien  livs   no-lit:  iwsonl  doiiiisitas  st 

'.'Imai'ia..  -NurnLi,  c.  8.  vot.ivre,  Pu  tot  temp!;1,  Jo  vis.  J :u:.. :its,  _M[]i^i':j^, 

"Servius,  on  Virj-il,  ttn.  I.  v.  4S2.     Mi  f  sir  "  1-iVv.  IX.  ;:■;."   liuk'.i  auttores.  val^o  tutu 

tnr  lfiin  /Riu'sis,  ,(:::.     '-.Vl'int'iir'    nun  situ-     fin  ';];«  niidide  ol'  Q:<<   liaii  ■■■■ii;  :.;■■,  ■■!'  Ii ■, 

[^.'■.■tUir    i.iuUn;i    \-l.J  :l  ;.!",    quoidaiii    p.rud..rJ;,:s  j;-::i;:i:t'S  puuro.s.  sk-ul  !iisi:c  Ci'ti:c:.,  '■'..>  ;_lf.u>uiii 
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the  senate'"  provided  by  a  special  decree  for  tin;  perpetual  cultivation  of  the 
Etruscan  discipline  by  young  men  of  the  highest  nobility  ill  Etruria ;  lest  a 
science  so  important  lo  tlie  common  wealth  should  bo  covniptcd  by  falling  into 
the  hands  of  low  and  mercenary  persons. 

III.  Nothing  is  more  familiar  Lo  our  cars  than  the  name  of   the  classes  and 

centuries  of  Servius  Ttillius  ;  nothing  is  more  difficult,  even  after 
■■  .1     in ::■■■::.!    '■ ii   Ts:-l: lr.L:'.r,  than  to  answer  all  (lie-  questions 

which  naturally  arise  connected  with  this  part  of  tlie  Soman 
history.  But  first  of  all,  in  considering  the  changes  effected  in  the  Eotnan  con 
stitution  during  the  later  period  of  tlie  monarchy,  we-  find  another  threefold  divl 
sion  or  them  presenting  itself.  We  have,  1st,  the  enlargement  of  the  oldei 
eenstitaaion,  on  fa-  same  principles,  in.  the  addition  Lo  the  number  of  senators 
and  of  the  centuries  of  the  knights,  commonly  ascribed  lo  Tan  pain  ins  Priscus. 
2nd,  we  have  the  establishment  of  a  new  constitution  on  different  principles,  in 
the  famous  classes  and  centuries  of  Servius  Tullius.  And,  3rd,  we  have  the 
overthrow,  lo  speak  generally,  of  this  new  constitution,  and  the  return  to  the 
older  state  of  Lhaie.'S,  modified  by  the  great  Increase  of  the  lung's  power,  in  the 
revolution  effected  by  'J.'arquiuitis  Saperbus,  and  in  Lis  subsequent  despotism. 

I,   The  old  constitution  was  enlarged  upon  ihc  same  principles,  in  the  increase 
r-,,  »'- ■,-«,.-„  ■■it.,-  ■  i  °''   L';i-;  number  of   senators,  and  of  the  ecr.Tiiries  of  the   knights. 
'  it  1       1         already  shown  that  the  older  constitution  was  an 

oligarchy,  as  far  as  the  clients  and  commons  were  concerned;  it  is  no  less  true, 
thai  il  y.  as  domoeraiical,  as  far  as  regarded  the  relations  of  the  citizens,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  houses,  to  each  ether,  fiolh  these  characters,  with  a  slight  modiiica- 
tion,  were  preserved  in  the  changes  made  by  Tarquinius  Priscus.  He  doubled,"' 
it  is  said,  the  actual  number  of  senators,  or  rather  of  patrician  houses;  which 
involved  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  numbers  of  tlie  senate  :  but  the  houses 
l.has  ennobled,  to  use  a  modern  term,  were-  distinguished  from  the  old  unes  hy  the 
titles  of  the  lesser  houses  ;  and  their  senators  did  not  vole  till  after  the  senators 
of  the  greater  houses.  According  to  the  same  system  the  king  proposed  to 
double  '.lie  number  of  the  tribes,  that  is  to  divide  his  newly  created  houses  into 
three  tribes,  to  stand  beside  the  three  tribes  of  the  old  houses,  the  Ramr.enses, 
Titienses,  and  Lueeres.  How  as  the  military  divisions  of  the  old  commonwealths 
went  along  with  the  civil  divisions,  the  tribes  of  the  commonwealth  were  the 
centuries  of  the  army;  and  if  three  new  tribes  were  added,  it  involved  also  the 
addition  of  three  new  centuries  of  knights  or  horsemen  ;  and  it  is  in  this  form 
tint  the  proposed  cliLLuge  is  represented  in  the  common  stories.  But  here  it  is 
said  that  the  interest  of  the  old  citizens,  :.aki:ig  the  shape  of  a.  religious  objection, 
was  strong  enough  Lo  force  the  king  t,;  modify  his  project.  .No  new  tribes  were 
created,  and  consequently  no  new  centuries  ,  "  but  tlie  new  houses  were  enrolled 
in  the  three  old  centuries,  so  as  to  form  a  second  division  in  each,  and  thus  to 

Mens  onidiri  s '.■' it (■:'.     T.iv.y  ratlin?-  siiuves  Unit  of  l!io  coiuinon'.voslLli,  net  avi  oi-ilr;r :   uesides, 

ii  knov.lcdyo  of  tiic  lain  scan  lan.raasre  v-ss  n  ll.u  ihismctv.  in  i! -,'.■■  Snjiii-iiii;  de  L'.^isiis  seems  to 

prjijiijijiv   eeeomplishmerit  of  t!.e   iaiViias   lvho  aoeide.  tae  quedion,  J],  t,  is  ii".,  -;  lann-iioi  an 

wi:ii  Mai  i.l  i  n  i.-  :i  I     p:s:.-,  :ai-rh-.  -!  ;  ;  ...r  ;.■.■!::■■  ■■;.-  ;:ri-K'i]  os  aiseii'linari  dotxado  :';  '.lint  is,   "  .Let 

tin:; t'liini'.li  V :  i  i  i  i::ji:i!i.i:  I'".  ;-l\  ;.n  a  .:.•.■,!■  lini;  tliorn  ins:  taut  1  Lie  fcov  eminent,  in  a.eir  disui- 

Et'una.      Iln  I   I  hi!  -any  of  this  ei:'ierprW:  .  ova..  s  ]. .lino,  v,  lion    :niv  ovei.sion  ari:,i~  I'ij!1   ennsnlUlliT 

i\  i:.;  ■  i'y 'l'.vn  \ln,  v.i'.i;;:n  J'H'nlly  \:t;i,:f.:i:;.  n.uij  I'i'ii;.''     Valerius   Mii-sittius,  I.  T.   S  a,   lias    I 

ia-s  aai4,cidieii:y  is  meal,  su^iioioas.      Wlic-ieus  believe  Ian  to-wed  liis  story  from  (Jifiero,  and 

Ike  statement  of  tlie  v,  inters  wliom   l.ivy  yol'i-r.s    mi- !e.--~i:..otl  If':,  niemiing. 

to.  is  exm-msly  ciL-.i:-;6a:-ii::  iii;  tl  proba  I >]  (.'■ .  "  Duplieavit  i.lum  r-inatiniun  .IV.irairi  mi  tun 

1!'  see  dm  fuitons  vi.-sn:::;  ol'  ('ieon:.  it:  l)i-  rum  :  o.t  aminos  I'saos  "  miiioiiiiu  ^  nut  nan" 

viv.aii '.■':('■.  I.  ^l.  •} ':•'.'..     1  tierce-  witii  Mailer tliat  ai>ne'lavd,  i|Uos  pv lores  sonton!..i;mi  t'.i.ei'.bat,  n 

the  i;.l.'ri:iei-in]ii  rilii"  hole  spoken  of  arc  tarn—  to  iu  I  ■olios  "  mi.jion.an,"     Cicero,  -.W.  Re;  -i'.  La, 

eans.  n n: I  no':  ltoniatis.     Tin.  1 1 - 1- r 1 1  "  ['raioipos''  II.  20. 

so  oxore'st/Ki  laieaiiiones  a-' Ktriti.-a  i?  i'l-aimoii  '-'•  Kceuo  tarn  Tofeahiiaa  <x  ciuituni  ceti- 

enouilL:   \   a.aibl:  n-Jinilinr  it   is  over  used  tn  tttriis    oiiioqii!ii:i    ;itNl.i.vi|.i     inisun-ii    alterura 

a>;i >!-<;*«  the  ia,:\.;.r   [iinrioiiiii;;.  ..a  oiiy  i:!:'.ss  <;.f  tiiiituiii  'adjetii.     .     .     .     " Pusioricri's"  mode. 
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e.intimie  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  old  houses  in  every  relation  of  the  common- 
wealth. It  may  be  fairly  supposed.  that  these  second  centuries  in  the  army 
were  also  second  tribes  mid  second  curia;  in  tins  civil  divisions  of  the  state;  and 
that  the  members  of  the  new  houses  voted  after  tlioso  of  the  old  ones  no  less  in 
the  great  council,  the  comitia  of  the  curiie,  than  in  the  smaller  councils  of  the 

The  causes  wbi eb  led  to  this  enlargement  of  the  old  constitution  may  be  readily 

conceived.  Whether  Tartpiinius  was  a  Latin  or  an  Etruscan,  all  . 
the  stories  agree  in  representing  him  as  a  foreigner,  who  gained 
the  throne  by  his  wealth  and  personal  re  pat;]  lion.  The  mens  growth  of  the 
Roman  state  would,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  have  multiplied  new  families, 
which  had  risen  to  wealth,  and  were  in  their  former  country  of  noble  blood  ;  hut 
which  were  excluded  from  the  curia,  that-  is,  from  Ihe  rights  of  citizenship  at 
Rome ;  the  time  was  come  to  open  to  them  the  doors  of  the  commonwealth; 
and  a  foreign  king,  ambitious  of  adding  to  the  strength  of  Ids  kingdom,  if  it  were 
but  for  the  sake  of  his  own  greatness,  was  not  likely  to  refuse  or  put  off  the 
opportunity.  Beyond  this  we  are  involved  in  endless  disputes  and  difficulties; 
who  the  Luccrcs  were,  and  whether  Tarquinhis  had  any  particular '  reasons  for 
raising  them  to  a  level  with  the  old  tribes,  wc  never  can  determine.  That  there 
were  only  four  vesi.nl  virgins  before,18  and  that  Tarojuhiius  made  them  six,  would 
certainly  seem  to  show,  that  a  third  part  of  the  .state  had  hitherto  been  below 
the  other  two-thirds,  at  least  in  matters  of  rcliiriorL  ;  for  it  was  always  acknowl- 
edged that  the  six  vestal  virgins  represented  the  three,  tribes  of  the  Ramnenses, 
Titienses,  and  Luceres,  two  tor  each  tribe.  But  in  the  additions  made  to  the 
senate  and  to  the  centuries,  the  new  citizens  must  have  been  more  than  a  third 
of  the  old  ones  ;  and  indeed  here  the  story  supposes  i  hat  in  military  matters,  at 
any  rate,  the  Luceres  were  already  on  an  equality  with  the  Ramnenses  and 
Titienses.  ft  is  enough,  therefore,  to  say,  that  there  had  arisen  at  Rome  so  great 
a  number  of  distinguished  families,  of  whatever  origin,  or  from  whatever  causes, 
that  an  extension  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  became  natural  and  almost  necessary  : 
but,  as  these  were  si  ill  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  population,  ihe  change  went 
no  further  than  to  admit  them  into  the  aristocracy;  leaving  the  character  and 
privileges  of  '.lie  aristocracy  itself,  with  regard  to  the  mass  of  the  population, 
precisely  the  same  as  they  had  been  before. 

II.  But  a  far  greater  change  was  effected  soon  afterwards  ;  bo  less  than  the 
establishment  of  a  new  constitution,  on  totally  different  principles,  twt^c  „f  sm™. 
This  constitution  is  no  doubt  historical,  however  uncertain  may  TnULnl 
be  the  accounts  which  relate  to  its  reputed  author.  "The  good  king  Scrvitrs 
and  liia  just  laws,"  were  the  objects  of  the  same  fond  regret  amongst  the  Roman 
eoeunons,  when  suffering  under  the  tyranny  of  the  aristocracy,  as  the  laws  of 
the  good  king  Edward  the  Confessor  amongst  the  English  after  the  Norman 
conquest ;  and  imagination  magnified,  perhaps,  the  merit  of  the  one  no  less  than 
of  the  oi  tier  :  yet  the  constitution  of  Sorvius  was  a  great  work,  and  wed  deserves 
to  lie  examined  and  explained. 

Servius,  like  Tarquinius,  is  represented  as  it  foresee;',  mid  .is  said  also,  like  him, 
to  have  ascended  the  throne  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of  the  .  . 

late  king.     According  to  the  account  which  Livy  followed,  he 
was   acknowledged'-'  by   the   senate,  but  not   by  the   people;    and    this,  which 

18  See  Dionysius,  III.  07  ;  and  eamr.'iT.y  J  .-ivy,  Vi.;pnHim  do  s«  ipsi?  cons-did!,  iiissusnue  rei;- 

T.  6.  ■  nnro,  legem  do  im-iori  :  su  o-ininain  tufit."    Do 

:''  l'rim-.iE  injas-n  1'o.nil'.,  vo'uie'd'j  Pat  rum  KcpnKie;'i,  Jl.  m.      it'  indeed  tlierc  existed  a 

regnavit.     Livy,  I.  41.     Di'ouysius,  aeo^in.;  poiinir-e    -'  '..:,:;   ileitis,  cnrlsiai  do  imperio"  of 


igia  c 
ii'ia'-i  (jri-=rvi:ifi'i:-.jlliiis,  I  lien  i; 

I. Ill'  I  ' !•■       I  ■:    ill       ..  Ml  .1 in  ■  ■■!■      II    'II.  ■!'     .  .1'     I 

by  i!i!i  ];oopl;;  in  tlie:r  eurke,  bat  not  ^t.icnuen,  tlie  ciitIuj  wiinld  have  had  r.o  oiiok'o, 
by  i  ■.  ■■-..■;■;. :o.  Cicero  says,  '-Non  bir,  t.o  cekr.oivloi ■■:'(!  !iii:i ;  and  this  aoeardinc  to 
;e  Pntribus,  b;  :T.  Tai'i.i.Linio  semek',     Lhy's  narrative  was  (lie  tv;^c;  lav  lie  nays  tv.i 

- ,  n.Goo^Ic 
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seemed  contradictory  so  long  as  the  people,  popular:,  and  ill!?  commons,  plcbs, 
were  confounded  together,  is  i:i  itself  consistent  and  probable,  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  people,  who  would  not  acknowledge  Servius,  were  the  houses 
assembled  hi  their  grout  council  of  (.lie  entite,  and  that  these  were  likely  to  he 
f;ii-  less  manageable  by  the  king  whom  they  disliked,  than  '.lie  smaller  council  of 
then  representatives  assembled  in  the  senate.  Sow  supposing  that  Lhe  king, 
whoever  lie  may-  have  been,  was  unwelcome  to  v.hnt  was  then  the  people,  dial 
is,  to  the  only  body  of  men  who  enjoyed  civil  rights ;  itwas  absoh.tiieiy  necessary 
i'or  him,  unless  ho  would  maintain  his  power  as  a  mere-  iyratii,  tliroua'h  the  help 
of  a  foreign  paid  guard,  to  create  a  new  and  different,  people  out  of  the  large 
mass  of  inhabitants  of  Rome  who  had  no  political  existence,  but  who  were  free, 
and  in  many  instances  wealthy  ant!  of  noble  origin  ;  who  the  rehire,  although  now 
without  rights,  were  in  every  respect  well  lilted  to  receive  them. 

The  principle  of  an  aristocracy  is  equality  within  its  own  body,  ascendency 
Ha  eafouiab!.  ihirtj  overall  the  rest  of  the  community.  Opposed  to  this  is  the 
tribei  fix  tin  cutiiuuTO.  SyS|-omj  -n-hieh,  rejecting  these  c\tremes  of  equality  aril  inequality, 
subjects  no  part  of  the  community  to  another,  but  gives  a  portion  of  power  to 
all;  not  an  equal  portion,  however,  hut  one  graduated  according  to  a  certain 
standard,  which  standard  has  generally  been  property.  Accordingly,  fins  system 
has  both  to  do  away  with  distinctions,  and  to  create  them;  to  do  away,  as  it  has 
generally  happened,  with  distinctions  of  birth,  anil,  to  create  distinctions  of  prop- 
erty. Thus  at  Rome,  in  the  first  instance,  the  tribes  or  divisions  of  the  people 
tool;  a  different  form,  'the  old  three  tribes  of  Ramr.enses,  Titi  crises,  and  f.ueeres, 
had  been  divisions  of  birth,  real  or  supposed  :  each  was  made  up  of  the  houses 
of  the  curiie,  and  no  man  could  belong  to  the  tribe  without  first  belonging  to  a 
curia,  and  to  a  house;  nor  could  any  stranger  become  a  member  of  a  house 
except  by  (he  riic  of  adoption,  by  which  he  was  made  as  one  of  the  same  race, 
and  therefore  a  lawful  worshipper  of  the  same  gods.  Each  of  these  tribes  Lad 
its  portion  of  the  .Ager  R.omanns,  the  old  territory  of  Rome.  But  now  as  many 
others  laid  become  Romans  in  the  course  of  time,  without  belonging  to  oitLer  of 
these  three  tribes,  that  is,  had  come  to  live  under  the  Roman  kings,  many  in 
Rome  itself,  and  had  received  grants  of  kind  from  the  kings  beyond  (he  limits  of 
the  old  Ager  ii.omaiuts,  a  new  diusion  was  made  including  all  these;  and  the 
whole  city  and  territory-'3  of  Rome,  except  (lie  Capitol,  were  divided  into  thirty 

aitoa  ;bo  institutional'  th.o  Com; tia  Coiitnrifila,  of  tho  tribes.     On  tho.  Aviicla  .!  i'..croe  virli  \'!e- 

gorvins  i:irj.rv.is  i.'-t  iorro  ad  po|:oiliiin,  '  volitni  liiilir  in    1 3 1 . ! I V ! i- 1  i ! 1 4    lim   sialonjonl:  of  .Fiihias, 

julioronlan;    so    rtayiar-a  I'    tainoi|no  '<'o:is(su«u  prosei've..!  by  tDk'iiytfir.s,  IV.  l.'i,  that  tbo  ooin:- 

qyaiito  haio.1   :pi'.s.  11:  111  alius  an'.o,  vox  ost  tlo-  try  eibes  in  1.I10  Setvian  oonslitntion  ivcr-a  sin 

olaraltis/'  1.  l:h     (in  tlis  other  hand  '],iv.-.  or  inn",  t'.ocnty.     P,n:  tiio  jjitt.  tiilaea'ty  mhios  to 

tiic  it'll,  inid  v- ! :  ■  ■  1 1  '..<  .o'ioiv-  ■  '..■■.::■■;■  ha  iu  ihroo  aoiiii-  :  [ho  <  laplio!.  tie:  Avcnoiie.  inn;  tiiti 

li,aai,eiiii.sla:i;e  ■'  votnniato  l'ai  ran1  tool  invite'  AoorlUniioeias.     Too  city  tiibos 1  r  o  _  ..ns, 

booaaso   l-.ii  rant!  u.;t  foiioon.-.-;   Jiov.'  Sorain.-;  for  tiaho  as  a  iota!  i.'li  v  i--:  :!ii  is'syiioiyino-.is  witli 

ranij.  ha.vo  reioeoo  nit! 1 1  ho  etn.se.'it  of  aithor  region,  ineiaia.it   neillior  ti.o   Capital,   nor  ti.s 

(joni'.i.o  or  i-.-.riii.'.  P.nf.  ifve  aiiopt  ttc  Ktrusai  n  Avonl-ino.  This  ivu  know  IVoih  li,a'.  .noon-i 
story,  an  J  simposf;  ■,'.::.!•  the  kin;!:  v.  torn  the  no-aa-mit  yoe^rv,:;',  l;y  Vin.'ro  of  ilia  siinatkin  of 
Koines  ii;.lli:u  siervlns  Ti  ill  ins  iai.i  y:  had  liis  tho  T.woiil.y  ibiir  Avyoan  eliapelsir.  those  rea.ioiis; 
jiov.-c:  in  tilt;  lii-st  ia-uuioo  as  tin;  loader  of  an  a  pa.-i^aay;'  ■.viiioli  I  ais  baini  eonshtiirial  nod  nor- 
mally, -,,-liiol:  aflar  various  a:b-oa,i  arts  in  Ian  aria  vac  toil  ho:!:  i;y  Mill  tor  una  iini:-.:e.  i.ta.'i  ane-  ho 

laoi   hf.rliol-h  i- 1  :.■;(    ' .  i  ■'  i  1  !■■■!  OS,      DtJ  i'  id  I  if  SB       HOW    IV.  .!     in  .11   ill:-'   i.:   "■!.:   I.  ■  -  - :  I  oil  i:  BT  in   Mfll- 

j  o-:-.  -a.  :..-.;';  ..-r,  Ciiiiian  If!!  in  Xaiue,  I*  is  vary  lor"-  lata  ion  of  Varro.  I.  p  lo-ni  ;  cr  ia  llto:  -cy.':i 

rnnoaivaiito  tiiat.  !:o  na.v  lia.vo  la-iifooii  ill.  fist  ami   t'lii|;io.f's  I'c.-a'liraLhaiiLr  Konis,  Vol.  I.  psi. 

iit-i..      ■i,a.    .-'■:.■  e  ■■  inasi  :  of  any  part  of  tha  883-702,    But  thaw  le  thta  ftirthar  per]  leaty, 

o.'.-.i  Itia:.;  i!  ;  .:  ill        '.ol ':..::■  soi into  0!'  Suii-pinji's:  tlit.t  tin1  ola. oats  of  t.i.o  Ar.^oi  arc  FiiiJ  )iy  Viirri) 

am!  'J  at  ho  nntv  only  ivoi;  [-.iiii-il   lar  'Jiat  oon-  to  liavo  i:oe-ii  a  is1  ■  i "  -  ■  i  ■.  ■  ■.  I  ll.-...i.ii-,  i  .vooi.y-.avi.a 

son1,  al'tiir  his  i-vji0.i::o  of  n  i.ov/  lton.nm  a'^oifo.  viartn  of  the  city:  iiin.l  yot  tin:  tvoolo:    gi.vr. 

JormoJ  |  ;o  ilia  os  in  purl  oat  of  Ins  oi^ii  ^oiiliois,  oo  ■■  i    V  ;-■::,  v.  I.i.h  iv  ■!■■  i!\\:ry  v  oar  thrown  hy 

v.-'h-i  a  :  o  wonht  v.-is'it  to  iif  on  naoornin^  to  nil  tiio  t'ontiitols  iir.j  :l:o  '.l.'i'arr,  a      hy  Via  a  a  ii'ni.- 

iti  i   i'.i  '.o.t.il  I  onus,  a:n!  I.o'Ijo  no  i:  laaa-  a  hi.:  .-  .i-ai-i  -.-:l-  to  :.fo  MSSy  s..i.i  -;0  |.;ivo  I'oon 

by  too  oiioiao    -ai  [ia.it  .jf  :.:;.'  sn'i.:oatv  only,  bnt  I  wo'nty  hoir,  ;iin;  by  Dioaysins  tlitrti .     Antitpi, 

\vilii  il  ii;  approbation  of  alt.  ft-:::.  1.  lis.':'  Jin:;;-;  aa.:  opt-:  :'.'^  '.;.lior  >ion:l'or, 

™  Ivvory  voial:':-  ',v!:o  is  aotpiaiati!'!  i^iili  tin;  ami  sni.p.osos  ilia',  tl.o  liivoo  oi  I  in;  of ;!  a  C.ip.ilo- 

r.iit  .aa.-j  .:i..ivs  -;'-,,.  OtiVciit-Ji---  -v\\-[.i  aos.t  to;;  lino  tl'i'--i-.  to,  an  J  :!:o  :!ioo.  ..a"  i!:o  ...t..i  i  -..at'...    ai 

vrt.oio  o^  iOhMiin  aosoaolioa'  tlio  oniaailiii  niiaiiio.r  Ilia  i.;.::vi::ah  v,'C:Vii  iri.:;'"iloit  ill  the  no oiio in nt;. 
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tribe*,  four  for  the  city,  and  twenty-siv.  for  tlio  country,  containing  iill  tin;  Romans 
who  were  r.ot  members  of  the  houses,  nr.d  classing  !be:n  according  to  tae  local 
situation  of  their  property.  These  thirty  tribes  corresponded  lo  (lie  thirty  curia? 
of  the  houses;  for  the  houses  ■yen;  used"  to  assemble,  not  in  a  threefold  division, 
according  to  their  tribes,  but  divided  into  thirty,  according  to  their  curias:  and 
the  commons  were  to  meet  and  settle  all  their  own  affairs  in  the  assembly  of 
their  tribes,  as  Liu;  houses  met  find  settled   (heirs  in  the  assembly  of  their  cu"i;.e. 

Thus  then  were  two  bodies  existing  aioiifisioe  of  each  either,  analogous  to  the 
house  of  lords  and  the  house  of  commons  of  our  own  ancient  ,j.li?  „„,,.,.,„„  .^.Jir, 
coiistilutioii,  two  estates  distinct  from  find  independent  of  each  ft.-*  iw*ii«"!ii&  "a. 
other,  hut  with  no  means  as  yet  provided  for  converting  them  aum"M- 
ii; to  states-general  or  a  parliament,  Kor  eonM  they  have  acted  together  as  jointly 
legislating  for  the  whole  nation  ;  for  the  curia;  still  regarded  themselves  as  form- 
ing exclusively  the  Roman  people,  and  would  not  allow  the  commons,  as  such, 
to  claim  any  pint  in  the  highest  nets  of  national  sovereignty.  There  was  one 
relation,  however,  in  which  the  people  find  the  commons  felt  that  they  belonged 
to  one  common  country,  in  which  they  were-  accustomed  to  act  together,  and  in 
which  therefore  it  was  praclicifb'e  to  unite  them  into  one  great  body.  This  wa.s 
"when,  they  marched  out  to  war  against  a  foreign  enemy  ;  then,  arrayed  in  the 
s,arne  army,  and  J:ghlii:i;  under  ;be  same  standard,  in  the  same  cause,  the  hoi.ses 
and  the  commons,  if  not  equally  citizens  of  Rome,  felt  that  they  were  alike 
Romans.  It  has  ever  been  the  case,  that  the  distinctions  of  peaces'  vanish  amidst 
life  dangers  of  war;  arms  and  courage,  and  brotherhood  in  perils,  confer  of 
necessity  power  and  dignity.  Thus  we  hear  of  armies''''  on  their  return  homo 
from  war  stopping  before  they  entered  the  city  walls  to  try,  in  their  military 
character,  all  oilcnees  or  cases  of  misconduct  v.hie.h  had  occurred  sir.ee  they  had 
taken  the  field:  whereas  when  once  they  had.  entered  the  wails,  civil  relations 
were  resumed,  and  all  trials  were  conducted  according  to  other  forms,  and  before 
other  judges.  This  will  explain  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  cen- 
turies, which  was  a  device  for  uniting  the  people  and  the  common*  into  a  national 
and  sovereign  assembly  in  their  capacity  of  soldiers,  without  shocking  those 
prejudices  which  as  vet.  placed  ;:  barrier  between  them  as  soon  as  vney  returned 
to  the  relations  of  peace. 

But  in  order  to  do  this  with  effect,  and  to  secure   in  this  great  assembly  a 

This  ; i i -■  1  :-i : :  rs  '.■  i::o        s:i:  isl':;el  o:-y.  bin,  T  can  sos.-ion  or   ooe.ipfdioii  ht.ss  nut   proi.crty,  the 

t.ii'-v  1 1-  ■  i  i  ■  ■  -  ■  l^  i.icttor.     ]  lo'.vever,  tin;  cchision  piliii.-hins  loipit  possess  liin.il  in  :.  Iriiie  ■.■■.[■  ho. a 

i.il'  the  i .-,  i  -. .  i  I .  ■  i  from  the  four  city  tribe  s  is  eon-  boeoinin,;   members   of  it.      I  jut   if  tins   A-.:-;' 

sistent  oiiouii'h ;  for  '.ho  Cliinito]  iis  the  citadel  of  Hoimeics  hud  liii'ined  :i  tribe,  then  we  mi^'ut 

j-.'.'iir., ■,.:,■!  d. ii -e;.t  i.L'iliei.lii'eo  p?'o:i:i'lli;a;;i,.i:.i  bo   led    lo  suppose    that   l!iO   piiti'ieiisns   mist 

of  the  dtv.  ivns  reset ved   (.■\iju-ivilv  li.'r   the  have  been  numbers  of  diis  tribe,  ami  so  I  he 

;;.iilriiii:iiis,'(i:'i..l::dl..i/.cii!i,iM:ili-..->|.li'h.Vi!:iir.i..!]a.  tribes  vvoiud    ct:i:0  lo    be  :ui   e«lu;i  v  c.iy  s.ue- 

dwelt  on  it:  v.'hceas  hi  li-.n  ether  purl;  of  tiie  boien  body,  which  KiuLmhr,  rightly,  as  1  t  limit, 

cits'  both  ordsrs  dwell    .  !■■■  ,i  .  isi  .ii  i'. .  i  m   :■  ■■       1. 1..  ■'  '■  ■  ■ [>>     iivi    i    in  tiiij  outset,     ii 

hi-iious   lif  ;:■«>.  if. v.-  !i!-.;-,::o'.-,ri.in::i  tko'Averslmfi  is  possible,  lonevcr,  tiiiit  the  w'noiii  territory, 

:.-.'  flu  plc'tchies  ;:!.-,■:  i;-,    ;.  tin- 1  ';■;■' i:--l  ',i'i-:i:i[>iifO-  not  c.iociaini;  even  d:e  Ai-er  Iten.ijiii',  lr.iohi 

pi-iulv.u  to  the  patricians,     ft  v.-iil   be  reiucm-  locally  hive   been  iuoludoa  ivii.bin   ii:o'  Lines, 

bored    tt.iit    tin!    J 'in  putrid;!!    at    Athens   stm  i:ui..m',ielius  no  district '.vou'dbs  v,  bully  without 

,i'.'i:i  ■■  .;  -:.■■■':   in  i  he  ;.hl  -!:iLe  of  leiars  lo  lie;  pi  els  in  a  kinds  ;    a.:io'.  ysr,  die  ja;tri;:a:i:>  vii;:ta- 

lldo  J:  snr'  iij-n  «V-,-iEiT«,  find   ibo  fen  in   flu!  selves,  as  ":;.■.■!. .;s  : ::";;- ■ '.: I i'.-jv ii'.  ps'i',',:.;  i  bo.:y, 

oi.rhest.  dmes  woii'd  lie.  cf.e  Acvooo'.is  of  u  beer  n.iri.l  have  had  nui'.lu^  to  do  viii:  the  tribe 

!!•;■«.     Willi  rt;-:i:ii  to  the  Avuiil'inc.  it  must.  1  poiiliefi'iy  ;  b.o.l.  as  li.o  oi"  o.,J  peers  are 

convolve   riive"  been   iuolmied   ill   one   of   1'ie  ^vOi'iapiiieuliy  iiiet.ided  ivitiiiu  so:iu   eoiiiity. 

ij'j-.L i '.r ;•;.■"  trilii'.-H :  nor  is  tlAi  tu  be  leoisiered  ar,  iindycl  no  i:ecr  mi.y  bo  elect eii  as  knyl.t  of  tlio 

as  tin;  '.A',  eolinc  n-;is  si  ill   ,-.':  ,-M:'..-l    ■.!■■■  ..■:';,-  ;-l.]ri;.  iy.r  oven  vole  at  ;n:y  eicetion. 
as  a  -iihai'b,  altLoujjU  it  wes  ineli.idei.l  iviilfiii        ;1  1! For  be  to-diiy  v, i.o  sheib  jiis  ii'.oeil  nidi 
the  walls.     It  is  "not  to  be  supposed  that  the  mo 

w-ho'.e  of  tins  him.;  in  die  country  tribes  \i';;s  li.c  SI  mil  be  my  lirodier;  be  bo  ne'er  so  vile, 

property  of  the  ptebcians  ;  niiie'h  of  it  nudoulji.-  Tliis  tay  sliiili  goalie  li:s  condition." 
edly  remained  as  Jyiiiiuii  luuJ,  and  as  anch  Hknky  V. 

beeiirio  i:  uossesscd,"  in  tin:  Kenan  sense  of        "  This  was  tlie  unseat  Ar.o.s.     rfi.-  o:-."(;.-(lAov 

tin-   ierni.  by  i  i.o   I'l'-ffi'-iiafs;    !s   s.pye:  rs   in  lin!  urfi^uplmj  !■£;  h  t-u  Aiifn'fi|)  i.vTM!.   r,i;  ,i-.i  crpu. 

a;:coi;:;l  lei.iiesa.b'i.flae  Av.i:,lii.."iiiii.  :„:h;:.:  t„U  tilths  "pi-   I'miim  '.■.■.u-.jith-,   ;;.■:&  1 70   Ai.ii.i. 

tliapaaaingof  tho  Les-Jcilia.    But  assnoli  pos-  Tftucyd.  V.  60. 
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cluing  in  tht  meaiu.n-  preponderance  to  the  commons,  a  change  h  the  military  organi- 
tonSHi.imij.  Kalion  and  tactic  of  the  army  became  indispensable.      In  all  aris- 

tocracies in  an  early  stage  of  society,  the  ruling  order  or  class  lias  fought  on 
horseback85  or  hi  chariots  ;  their  subjects  or  dependents  have  fought  on  foot. 
The  cavidrv  service  under  these  circumstances  lias  bee:':  cultivated,  that  of  the 
infantry  nculected. ;  the  moanled  noble  has  been  well  armed  and  carefully  trained 
in  warlike  exercises,  whilst  his  fal'owers  on  fool  have  been  ill  armed  and  ill  dis- 
ciplined, ar.d.  quite  mcanable  of  acting  with  equal  effect.  The  first  great  step 
then  towards  raising  the-  importance  of  the  infantry,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
commons  of  the  state,  was  to  train  them  to  resist  cavalry,  to  form  them  into 
thick  masses  instead  of  a  thin  extended  line,  to  arm  them  with  the  pike  instead 
of  the  sword  or  the  javelin.  Thus  the  phalanx  order  of  battle  was  one  of  the 
earliest  improvements  in  the  art  of  war;  and  at  [he  lime  we  are  now  spea\i':_;  of, 
this  older  was  in  general  use  in  Greece,  and  must  have  been  well  known,  if  only 
through  the,  Greek  colonies,  hi  Italy  also."  lis  introduction  into  the  Roman 
army  would  he  sure  to  make  the  infantry  from  he  nee  forward  more  important 
than  the  cavalry  ;  thai  is,  it  would  enable  the  commons  to  assert  a  greater  right 
in  Home  than  would  be  claimed  by  the  houses,  inasmuch  as  (hey  could  render 
better  service.  Again,  the  phalanx  order  of  battle  furnished  a  ready  means  for 
giving  importance  to  a  great  number  of  the  less  wealthy  commons,  who  could 
not  Kinply  themselves  with  complete  armor;  wink:,  on  the  other  hand,  it  sug- 
gested a  natural  distinction  between  ihem  and  their  richer  fellows,  and  thus 
established  property  as  the  standard  of  political  power,  the  only  one  which  can 
in  the  outset  compete  effectually  with  the  more  arisloci'al.icnl  standard  of  birth  ; 
although  i>i  a.  later  siaa'e  of  society  it  becomes  itself  aristocral.ieal,  unless  it  be 
duly  tempered  by  the  mixture  of  a  (bird  standard,  education  and  intelligence.  In 
a  deep  phalanx,  the  foremost  ranks  needed  to  lie  completely  armed,  but  those  in 
the  rear  could  neither  reach  or  be  reached  by  the  enemy,  ami  only  served  to  add 
weight  to  the  charge  of  the  whole  body.  These  points  being  remembered,  we 
may  now  proceed  to  the  details  of  the  great  comma,  of  Servrua. 

He  found  the  houses,  (hat  is  to  say,  the  nobility  or  citizens  of  Home,  for  I  can- 
imrUs  of  t3»  iDBiiiciimi  not  too  often  remind  the  reader  that  in  this  early  period  of  Roman 
■  ■  ■  ■  ■■  ■  ■■■  history  these  three  terms  were  synonymous,  divided  into  three  ceti- 
Bu.wn.n.tfimifiii,.  turies  of  knights  or  horsemen,  each  of  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  accession  to  its  numbers  made  by  the  last  king,  contained  witlnn  itself  two 
centuries,  a  first  and  a  second.  The  old  eitb.eus,  anxious  in  all  things  i.o  keep  up 
the  old  form  of  the  state,  had  then  prevented  what  were,  realiy  six  centuries  from 
bc.'n.';  acknowledged  as  such  in  name;  but  the  present  change  ex  tended  to  the 
name  as  well  as  the  reality  ;  and  the  three  double  centuries  of  the  Hamnenses, 
Titienses,  and  Lueeres.  became  now'1  the  six  votes  (sex  suffragia)  of  the  new 
mated  assembly.  To  these,  which  contained  all  the  members  of  the  houses, 
there  were  now  added  twelve  new  centuries1'1  oil  knights,  formed,  as  usual  in  the 
Greek  states,  from  tSic  richest  members  of  the  community,  continuing,  like  the 
centuries  below  them,  to  belong  to  the  thirty  tribes  of  the  commons. 

It  remained  to  organize  the  foot  soldiers  of  the  state.  Accordingly,  all  those 
Th»Mj»ri».orii.!\ii>t!j-.  ot'  ^e  commons  whose  property  was  sulbcient  to  qualify  them 
i-iii- e>*  tii»u.  f01.   serving   even   in   the   hindmost  ranks  of   the   phalanx,  were 

11  Homers  ;>:i:1\:s  etc  a  :ait'ts:cr.':  cx.imrh:  <■!'     -■.;,-  <i;;%.a;i>  '■<■:<   t'SiW*  &""'  i"  ™as  IWriStrn 
I  ill:;:  .:.toxi:".,CU¥  il-c  Mil;  :::'.'iin  ril'iTTT-Si  :.[)-;':i:.:i.i  1 1,     nun  ->;:-  iiijcdii. 
il:Mh:Tc]i.;:.drc;:.  Spic-ecK-"!'  '.iie  k'.iL'Vl.c/.CTd,         "'  .Aj'ih:,  i:' S;:-,  ■Yli'.I  -;  ■.■.■-;;-  ::■!    '.'  rn-. ■:■■■!.  :!ii 

i:l. I.  :•■::  iiv.i    l:jl  ".  :..l      '    It;,     f    :  li  .'.     !  .1  I    I I.       W     II  ■!     I.lit    in    I"  ;UC  lul       I    n  ■  i:  !.■■.  II 

sintl  dm  t-.;;:r:'.  .1..  1  .i:_.r  ivm-l-U  -A  ,,f  ravr.irv  corjilvy.  a:  ai-iniui:   the   Ke:i::oi   icr.aiay  v-  L 1 1 

•  ■■-  (•■.aiii.'ls,  In-  of  iniian  rv.     •■■.•  Tlinv  .  '.[.  -.  I  In:  >:u  sj ■■-.''  iin~  ^  1 1  ■  -. ■  u .  :    ::..■"  ii:ei  v.  ,rc  ti:o 

V.V'i.     s;.„  :,l::.i  ,\  ■•:,....  ■;.,':   ;\.|:- !...,.  ::■/.  \;\.     ;.  ■.■..■:■.  ..,,-  H--.1  h;  l  hi-   l-J-n^u.*  ;is  v.cl  ;is  by 

pi   if  ;,.'>>:  Fii  ■TT.-ALi-rw  tyti-tr.-i'!  i-c  !():■  l-.^t.:,:      -■'■,'  tm  l.ii:rk,\      b/(K  DicJoriis  S.  iijllLlls,  XXIII.  1, 

t-i.mm:.  b  nU.c-  J'"!em.  Miii. 

'..'.    .!.':..  .   !..    ..v.     .......  ■   ...     _'.!.  :■.'■..,-,,..:,.    C,,,-   C,.|T-  .,::■■-, 
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divided*7  into  four  classes.  Of  these,  the-  first,  class  contained  all  whose  property 
nitioauteil  tii  ov  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  weight  of  copper.  'llhe 
soldiers  of  this  class  were  required  to  provide  themselves  wit.li  the  complete  !irm>; 
used  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  phalanx  ;  the  greaves,  the  colli,  of  mail,  lire  helmet 
and  the  round  shield,  all  of  brass  ;  the  sword,  and  the  peculiar  weapon  of  tho 
heavy-armed  infantry,  the  long  pike.  And  ;ls  these  were  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
every  buttle,  i:ud  mini  the  ilon'cr  of  the-  stale's  soldiers,  so  their  weight,  in  the 
great.  miii1.-ii.rv  assembly  was  to  bo  in  proportion  ;  they  formed  oLidHv  centuries  ; 
i'orty  of  younger  men,  between  She  ages  of  fifteen  i.snd  iorty-nve  years23  complete ; 
and  forty  of  elders,  between  forty-live  and.  sixty:  lire  lirsl  Lo  serve  in  the  field, 
I  lie  second,  to  defend  the  ciiv.  The  second  class  contained  those  whose  properly 
fell  short  of  otic  hundred  thousand  mainds  of  copper,  and  exceeded  or  aLnouuied 
to  seventy-five  thousand.  They  formed,  twenty  centuries,  ten  of  younger  men, 
and  ten  of  elders  ;  and  they  were  allowed  to  dispense  with  the  coat,  of  mail,  and 
to  hear  the  large  oblong  wooden  shield  called  scutum,  hisicad  of  the  round  bra/en 
shield,  clipeus,  of  the  first  ranks  of  the  phalanx.  The  third  class  contained  a 
like  number  of  centuries,  equally  divided  into  those  of  the  younger  men  and 
elders:  its  qualification  was  property  between  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  copper, 
and  seventy-five  thousand;  and  the  soldiers  of  this  class  were  allowed  to  lay 
aside  the  greaves  as  well  as  the  coat  of  mail.  The  fourth  class,  again,  contained 
twenlv  centuries  ;  the  lowest  point  of  its  qualification  was  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds  of  copper,  and  e  required  to  provide  no   defensive  armor, 

hut  lo  go  to  battle  merely  with  the  pike  and  a  javelin.  These  four  classes  com- 
posed the  phalanx  ;  but,  ;.i  fifth  class,  divided  iuio  thirty  centuries,  and  consisting 
of  (hose  whose  property  was  between  twenty-- five  thousand  pounds  of  copper, 
and  twelve  thousand  five  hundred,  formed  the  regular  light-armed  infantry  of 
the  army,  and  wi'va  required  to  provide  themselves  with  liar's  and  slings. 

The  poorest  citizens,2'  whose  property  fell  short  of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds,  were  considered,  i.u  a  wanner,  as  super uu 

division.  Those  who  had  more  than  one  thousand  five  hundred  """1 '" r™tatal,ii- 
pounds  of  copper,  were  still  reckoned  amongst  the  fax-payers,  Assidui,  and  wvro 
formed  into  two  centuries,  cidled  (he  Aecensi  and  Ve'ali,  They  followed  die  army, 
but  without  hearing  arms,  being  onlv  I'cca.ired  to  step  into  the  places  of  those  who 
fell  ;  and,  in  the,  menu  tune,  acting  as  orderlies  to  the  centurions  and  decurions. 
Below  those  came  one,  century  of  the  Proletarii,  whose  property  was  between 
one  thousand  live  hundred  pounds  and  throe  hundred  and  seveiuy-five.  These 
paid  no  taxes,  and  in  ordinary  times  had  no  military  duly  ;  but  on  great  emer- 
gencies arms  were  furnished  them  hj  the  government,  and  they  were  called  out 
as  an  extraordinary  levy.  One  century  more  included  all  whose  properly  wits 
less  than  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,  a.nd  who  were  called  Capita 
Ccusi ;  n.nd  from  these  hist  no  military  service  "was  at  any  time  required,  a.s  we 
are  told,  till  a  lute  period  of  the  republic. 

Three  centuries  of  a  different,  character  from  all  the  rest  remain  to  be  described, 
centuries  defined,  not  by  the  amount  of  their  property,  but,  by  T1,„  Fs,,7ij  <-,,,.i,i,i:ifs, 
the  nature  of  their  occupation  ;  these  of  carnearers  and  smilhs,  """"""™1 
Ir'abrorum;  of  horn-blowers,  Oornxir.es;  and  of  trumpeters,  Tubicines,  or,  aa 
Cicero  calls  them,  Liticines.  The  first  of  these  wa.s  attached  to  the  centuries  of 
the  first  class,  the  other  two  to  the  fourth.  The  nature  of  their  callings  so  con- 
nected them  with  the  service  of  the  army,  that  this  peculiar  distinction  was 
granted  to  them. 

The  position  held  in  the  comiiia  by  the   patricians'  clients  is  involved  in  great 

s.Livy,  V..nlir's  quc'.:ii::.j: 

...  it;  and  having  .. 

. ...  _..ebnhr,  vol.  I.  p.  ii'l.  Ed.  2.  results,  I  have  thought  it 

-"  ijBffl  Nit-huhr,  p.  J'j.j,  ill  tlic  unthriritics  work,  Tickia  tlcci  t>,  lae  -,;i: .:'  i  ■ ::'  ■■:■'.■<■■:■.  i-  1  Ki 

•sltc  1 1  no LijO .     I  have  1:0:10  over  the.  gioiind  cr.  ■■!•■,  baind  rifft  f.i"  d:c  »;vljili1  Haiti  beloijivs  lu 

myself,  and  htivu  vended  tin;  tic c hi-.il-;-  l>:  Mi;-  Iran,  and  net  to  them. 

-..Google 
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obscurity.     We  know  that  they  had  votes,  and  probably  they  must  have  been 

enrolled  in  the  classes  according  to  the  amouiil  of  their  property,  without  reference 
to  its  na'.urc  :  iit  the  aimii  lime,  Kiebuhv  ihinl;s  that  they  cli-cl  not  serve  in  the 
regular  infantry  along  with  the  plebeians.  It  would  seem  from  the  story  of  the 
th'vee  hundred  Fabii,  and  from  the  adventures  related  of  Cuius  Marcius,™  that 
(.hi!  clients  followed  their  lords  to  the  held  at  their  bidding,  and  formed  a  sort 
of  feudal  force  quite  distinct  from  the  national  army  of  the  commons,  like  the 
retainers  of  Hie  nobles  in  the  middle  ages,  as  ilist-higni-hi'd.  from  the  free  burghers 
of  the  cities. 

Such  is  the  account  transmitted,  to  vis  of  the  constitution  of  the  comitia  of 
centuries.  As  their  whole  organization  was  military,  so  they  were  accustomed 
to  meet31  without  the  city,  in  the  Field  of  Mars  ;  they  wove  called  together',  not 
by  lictors,  like  the  comitia  of  the  curia;,  but  by  the  blast,  of  the  horn;  and  their 
very  "ante  was,  "  the  Army  of  the  City,"   "E\ercitus  ITrbanus."32 

It  is  quite  plain  that  this  constitution  tended  to  give  the  chief  power  in  the  state 
.  m<  to  the  body  of  the  commons,  and  especially  to  the  richer  class 
"  i  m  ng  them,  who  fought  in  the  first  tanks  of  the  phalanx.  For 
■■''■■■■  '""'  wherever  there  is  a  well-armed  and  well-disciplined  infantry,  it 
constitutes  the  main  force  of  an  army  :  and  it  is  a  true  observation  of  Arisloi!i'."J 
that  in  the  ancient  commonwealth  the  chief  power  was  apt  to  be  possessed  by  that 
class  of  the  people  whose  military  services  were  most  important ;  thus,  when  the 
navy  of  Athens  became  its  great  support  and  strength,  the  government  became 
domoeratieal  ;  because  the  ships  Mere  chiefly  manned  by  citizens  of  the  poorer 
classes.  Hut  we  know  that  for  a  very  long  period  after  Ihe  time  of  Servius,  the 
commons  at  Rome,  far  from  (icing  the  dominant  part  of  the  nation,  were  excluded 
from  the  highest  offices  in  the  slate,  and  were  grievously  oppressed,  both  indi- 
vidually and'  as  a  body.  Nay,  further,  whenever  we  find  any  details  given  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  comitia,  or  of  lite  construction  of  the  army,  we  perceive  a  state 
of  things  very  diU'otcnt  from  that  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  Servius. 
Hence  have  arisen  the  difficulties  connected  with  it;  for,  as  it  was  never  fully 
carried  into  effect,  but  overthrown  within  a  very  few  years  after  its  formauo::. 
and  only  gradually  and  in  part  restored;  as  thus  the  constitution  with  which 
the  oldest  annalists,  and  even  the  law-boohs  which  they  copied,  were  familiar, 
was  not  the  original  constitution  of  Servius,  but  one  bearing  its  nan;;,  while  in 
reality  it  greatly  differed  from  it;  there  is  a  constant  confusion  between  the  two, 
and  what  is  ascribed  to  the  one  may  often   be  true  only  when  understood  of  the 

Other  good  and   popular   instilulioo.s  were  ascribed,   to  the   reign  of   Servius, 

As  he  had  made  the  commons  an  order  in  the  state,  so  he  gave 

i     t     j  1 1     s     n.t   of  their  own  body  to  try  all  civil3'1  causes ; 

"™       '  whereas  before  they   had   no  jurisdiction,    but   referred   all   their 

suits  either  to  the  kin;.-  or  to  ths?  houses.      These  judges  were,  as  iNiebuhr  tair.ks, 

ihe   ccntumviri,   the   hundred   men,  of  a  later  period,   elected  three   from   each 

tribe,  so  that  in  the   time  of  Servius  their  number  would  probably  have   been 

ninety. 

To  give  a  further  orgauh.atiou  to  the  commons,  he  is  said  also  to  have  instituted 
mini !*:■., -.ia  or tiisp,i.  tile  festivals  called  l'agaaaha  and  Ooniniialia.  Tn  the  tribes  in  the 
(wn-itagui,  country,  many  strongholds  on  high  ground,  pagi,w  had  been  fixed 

»  Dionysins,  VII.  IS,  20.  dans  asformerly,  ™i  ™  ni^au,  IT. «.   The 

":     A.     i.-ejil]-,     XV,    i7,    ir;:i-".'.    iVvr.     ).ri.:i.;h      i.'.:'.:..:'.'.  !|.  I  i.-r:;  TL^ULi,-:-.   li'.Siil-;.  . .  ■_■.:■■  i:i 

Felix.  Tas  rarefy.-™*  u.W.     Arl-.tol.  1'oli:.  ill.  1. 

"'  Viuto,  cle  L.  L..  VI.  i)S.  Ed.  Better. 

"  Polities,  V.  4.  VI.  7  I'M.  Better.  B  It  dots  n^.t  e-|.;\iv  Av.::l  Dionysus'  ncc.ainl; 

31  Dionysins  cu'ls   Vnf-a   muses   Hmmmt,   us  vvjittlioi-  there  were  one  or  more  pa<;i  :n  every 

op;.icsij!:.  ■.'■  r:i  i\-  :i  toii-uv  fiW™,  IV.  Lf's    but  tribe.      It  ivuu'il  be  most  natural   i.o  M:;ipii,'j 

afi-iij-n-jir^H   li(;  cnj  'Vi-  'b.s  bbii.self  ei.-.ro  line:  v.  i !;:;.  'here  v.i.  out  oho,  :i-  otlie'-'Ai-..'  ;K-  I'mn- 

wli.eu  '.if:  :!::]':>.  Iluve  l;evs,  >::-.!;■  :<;\<.\i.':i  iiiiiiloiv.i  hers  of   ihe   peoaki  v.-mild    k:we    been   takf.fi 

th^  i;oi::.'roi.ii'!'oai  beimv  wronged  by  the  pnai-  aeiordiuiv  to  a  oia.erent  division  Lian  that  into 
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Upon  as  a  general  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  and  their  cattle  in  case 
Here  they  till  met  once  a  year,  la  keep  festival,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
paid  on  these  occasions  a  certain  sum,  which,  being  collected  by  the  priests,  gave 
i.l'.e  amount  of  f  lie  whale  population.  A  r.d  for  the  same  purpose,"1' every  one  living 
in  (lie  city  paid  a  certain  sum  at  the  temple  of  Juno  Lueina  far  every  birth  in 
Lis  family,  another  sum  at  the  temple  of  Venus  Libitina  for  every  death,  and  a 
third  at  the  temple  of  Youth  for  every  son  who  came  to  the  age  of  military 
service.  The  Compitalia17  in  the  cil.y  answered  to  Lhe-  Paganalia  in  '.he  eotuitry, 
and  were  a  yearly  festival  in  hanor  of  the  Lares  or  guardian  spirits,  celebrated  at 
all  the  compita,  or  places  where  several  streets  met. 

Other  laws  and  measures  are  ascribed  La  Senilis,  which  seem  to  be  the  fond 
invention  of  a  later  period,  when  the  commons,  suffering  under  a  ohi.„.  llral  ^^m 
cruel  and  unjust  system,  and  wishing  its  overthrow,  gladly  be-  s'™°fl' 
lie\ed.  that  the  deliverance  which  they  longed  for  had  been  once  given  them 
by  i.hi-ir  good  king,  ai'.d  thai  iliey  were  only  reclaiming  aid  rights,  not  demanding' 
tiew  ones.  Servhis.  if.  is  suid.;s  drove  out  the  patricians  from  their  unjust,  oceti- 
paf.ian  'if  the  public  land.  a:d.  onl.ered  that,  the  property  ai'.'.y,  and  vat  the  person, 
of  a  debtor  should  be  liable  for  the  payment  of  his  debt. 

Further,  to  complete  the  notion  at  a  patriot  king,  it  was  said  that  he  had  drawn 
out  a  scheme  of  popular  goveri  .isen  every  year, 

were  to  exercise  the  supreme  power,  and  that  lie  himself  proposed  La  lay  down 
Ids  kiaglv  rule  to  make  way  for  them.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  these  two 
mau'isfraies  v. ere  intended,  to  be  chosen  the  one  from  the  houses  and.  the  other 
from  the  commons,  to  be  the  representative;-  of  their  respective  orders. 

III.  But  the  fallowing  tyranny  swept  away  the  insiituiions  of  Servius,  and  much 

more  prevented  (he  growth  of  that  society,  for  which  alone  In  ,  in      r r 

stitutions  were  fitted.  lS"o  man  can  tell  how  much  of  the  story  of  •"™]'>™'iet 
the  murder  of  the  old  Ling  and  of  the  impiety  of  lhe  wicked  Tnllia  is  historical ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  houses,  or  rather  a  strong  [action  among  theal,  supported 
Tai'ipiinius  in  Ins  usurpation:  nor  can  we  doubt  the  s  fa.  I  cm  e  tit  that  the  aristocrat  - 
ica.l  brotherhoods  or  societies  served  him  more  zealously  than  the  legal  assembly 
of  the  cm-ire  ;  because  these  societies  are  ever  to  be  met  with  in  the  history-  of 
the  ancient  common  wealths,  as  pledged  to  one  another  for  the  interests  of  their 
order,  and  ready  to  support  those,  interests  by  any  crime.  Like  Sylla,  la  after 
times,  be  crushed   the  liberties  of  the   commons,  doing  away  with  the  laws3  of 


.1'  :-nt.lii:r  voted  heve  'loconio  so,  h;;d  :l.i-'  -tn*i!     l,-q;t  :i  fe'.v  dnys  lUlor  t.lie  Sutn  Lutein,  ":i.„  

■  if  i  ■■'■■-■_'■:.  ■-.  -i '  i  ■  i:  ■ .  1  _    ]>'■  ■.■:■.  :■'.:.-   onneote  pagna  marked  in  the  oalendaiB,  because,  tho  igh  tha 

with  tho  G ■■!..-.;  ulyr.c,  -.viiioh  H  "lifcoly  enough ;  so.i-.sous  sit  miiioh  tiioy  Hill  wus  ,i\i...l,  i.ho  .!:.y 

allliijiutli  ii"i!i".',-LiTLh  tliO  v.'ovii  nnrdi  sb-aitied  v.n.s  net  so  :   thoy  wove  amongst  '.hu  "  ooneep- 

■i  diatiiM  or  canton,  whether  tna  j .1 =i i , try,  trtra  Perue,"       ieativalB  annonnoed  e^ 

or  in  ;t  hilly.    Ao:  tin  V;o t...'s  \vor;;s  (L.  L.  V.  p.  by  the  i;);i_ds|.!-;iu:s.  uf  w  1 1 '  ■  I ■  tin?  ■.;;■;  .  1  - . ■  I  h i;.  in 

4?.  Edit.  Dordv.  lint!).   "  [■'iirirn  noli  popnll  so:i  souio  h  ,:•::;  iieos  visried.     (lei'irobius,  >.il  :ii'iril. 

TQi:i.i  itioruiii  i!:i)ii!i,  lit  ['iiL'in  ilil:.i;s,  qni  -.untiili-  1.  "]■.!. 'i     Th:.y  must  lir.i;  be  ooi;Knei;b.:i  v,;|'i  ;l:0 

fir.  ■•  pa  ■■■'..'■'  imply  that  tha  Paganiwere  monta-  ti.liv.ii  of  the  l.:ie-  Praaatites  on  the  first  of 

ni  ;  for  the  v.  h.  [a  ■;:■■;  ■_■■■■■.  ■■.■',■■!   ii  jhtly  stopped.  May.    The  Lares  were  the  spirits  oft   e  dead, 

:r  .!     -.  Millli.-:  ,.i:i."  :-l,i  ■..,- i  ,:■■  re.,...  I  it,  runs  tlins:—  <;,b,io,«.   who  ivoloht:;)   over  their  living   pos- 

11  Die,  ^oplluior.linm,  n>:i:ib,.  :■.■■  si,  irs  s:  ;,-....|ii  i  l-  :  L I V  ;   111  Pace.    DionrsiiK   i;ills    111, 'in  rjoi,ii:;,  i.u:  ■ 

tninn.ihos  in:pioiss:t;rir';)s  ost,  toi-boii.  npiipJi  «.iijo  tno  n ■■■-.. l;-  ■.von:  doiliod  nicii,  liki;  ib.sind/s 

sod   mm; tanor nsn   nti):(o  :    ■  it.  Pii  ■::'.!!  :i1:1j;ls.  r.  ni  i'.h'.-j ■!!■«■.  v,  lie-u  ho  i-.ill-.  ^oAu,:.  .j.  i.r-..  ,i..:;c;i^,^; 

seiil  aii;:iv.H   |-.i,:i .''     ':  Moul-iiii"   roiovs  to  tho     '■' i;i:n:;  oli  1. 1:---  is  I'.tiiisi.Mii,  L;iv  is  pii'noo  or 

■i:l::'i.::;irS        ;:ii;i   sr.vn    iiiil-   (r.lui    s-'.rii   hills  iiii.r.'!:!;,   01:..      Vet  US   S'.iirirs,  L'.r.il    i„.li-  ■'    viiy    :■; 

of  old  Home,  existing  i::  (ore  the  time  of  Ber-  the  inTiaibli    irarld,  t        were  a  Lett  3bo  bhi 

viii-') :  n;i: I   V.ir:,i-  siiys  tlmt  the  ^optiuioiii.ieni  childron  ot'  11';  ilia  \X;w o. ■;!.;■•.  Siitai  ■■■.  .  1.  T'i, 

;vi-  ■■  ii-::v  i  ;■;:■■■:  not  bj  th  ■  •>  liole  people,  but  a.  horrible       Idesa,  whose  rxi  ma  was  given  to 

by  lie:  ii:!:i;t::  nits  o:'  t  j-'::j..-  hills  only  ;  ■;::■!.  ;.■.,  lVijhtfu]  n:hs';s,  iii.-  ti.-rror  ot  nhihln-ii."    iMiniiii 

at  the  Paganali  i,   he  inhaMtanta  of  van  pagna  is  oli  arly  oonneotetl  witi  the  Tiii  Mine*,  who 

ii'.yii'i  ^Ii.;:.ji:,I.   in  't!i«  rls'iv:;L.     ISoo  I'ostus,  :u  woro  nisi)  t 'ic  siiiiits  ijf  ii  nuei's  dop:C-| l-i.i  iM-.VH- 


stoptiinoiitio    '.;t.   :ui,    Antistius    tors. 
or.i.i.  iiisoi  niONlih'.is  Poriffi,"  ifeo.  "  Dioiivsins.  TV,  •:<. 

*  DionyHins,  IV.  16.  B  Dioiijsius.  IT.  43. 
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Servius,  t'nd,  as  we  are  told,  destroy  rag  the  tables  on  which  they  were  written  ; 
abolishing  the  whole  si'stcm  of  the  census,  and  consequently  the  arrangement  of 
(lie  classes,  and  with  them  Liu;  organ u ation  of  the  phalanx  ;  and  forbiddinir  even 
the  religious  meetings  of  the  lJagnn;uin  and  Cornpilalia,  in  order  to  undo  all  that 
had  been  done  (o  give  the  commons  strength  and  union.  Further,  ii  is  expressly 
said,-':  thii.r,  lie  formed  liis  military  force  out  of  a  small  portion  of  the  people,  and 
employed  the  great  bull;  of  them  in  servile  works,  in  the  building  of  the.  Circus 
and  the  Capitol  ino  Temple,  and  the  completion  of  the  great  drain  or  cloaca  ;  so 
that  iu  his  wars  his  army  consisted  of  his  allies,  the  .1. alias  and  liomicans,  in  a 
much  greater  proportion  limn  of  Romans.  Ilis  enmity  to  the  commons  was  all  in 
the  spirit  of  By  11a  ;  and  the  members  of  the  arislocratica]  societies,  who  were  his 
ready  tools  iu' every  act  of  cordis  cation,  or  legal  murder,  or  mere  assassination, 
were  faithfully  represented,  by  the  agents  of  Syllu's  proscription,  by  L.  Caiilina 
and  Ids  pat.rioian  associates.  But  in  what  followed,  Tarqiunius  showed  himself, 
like  Ortijas  or  Appius  Claudius,  a  mere  vulgar  tyrant,  who  preferred  himself  to 
his  order,  when  the  two  came  into  competition,  and  far  inferior  to  Sylfa,  the  most 
sincere  of  aristocrats,  who,  having  secured  the  ascendancy  of  his  order,  was  eon- 
tent  to  resign  his  own  personal  power1,  who  was  followed  therafavc  by  the  noblest 
as  well  as  by  the  vilest  of  his  countrymen,  by  i'ouipeius  and  Catu'us  no  less  than 
by  Calilina.  Titus  Turquinius  became  liii.ted  by  all  that  was  good  and  noble 
amongst  the  houses,  as  well  as  hy  the  commons;  and  both  orders  cordially  joined 
to  eifeci  his  overthrow.  Hut  the  evil  of  his  tyranny  survived  hia:i  ;  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  restore  what  he  hail  destroyed  as  to  c\pcl  him  and  his  family  :  the  com- 
mons no  longer. stood  beside  the  patricia.ns  as  an  equal  order,  free,  wealthy,  well 
armed,  and  well  organised  :  they  were  now  poor,  ill  armed,  and  with  no  bonds  uf 
union  ;  liny  therefore  naturally  sunk  beneath  the  power  of  the  nobility,  sad  the 
revolution  which  drove  out  the  Tarquins  established  at  Home  not  a  :" 
wealth,  but  an  exclusive  and  iyTar.nieal  aristocracy. 


(iLYPTEk  VI. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES  OF  T'UJ  STATE  0*'  THE  EOJLANS  rNDEETIIElE  K!  S" GS. 


Tira  last  chapter  was  long,  yet  the  view  which  can  be  derived  from  it  Is  imper- 
fect. Questions  must  suggest  themselves,  as  I  said  before,  to  which  it  contains 
no  answers.  Yet  it  seemed  better  to  draw  the  attention  first  to  one  main  point, 
and  to  state  thai,  point  as  fully  as  possible,  reserving  io  another  place  muck  yihni 
was  needed  io  complete  l::e  pierurc.  For  instance,  the  account  of  the  classes  of 
Berlins  lends  naturally  to  questions  as  to  the  wealth,  of  lie:  Romans,  iis  sources, 
il.s  distribution,  and  its  amount:  the  division  of  iho  people  into  centuries  excites 
a  curiosity  as  to  their  numbers  :  the  mention  of  the  change  of  the  Roman  worship, 
and  the  ii  adduction  of  Etruscan  rites,  dispose  us  to  ask,  how  these  ritc^  affected 
the  moral  character  of  the  people  ;  what  that  character  v,  as.  and  from  whence 
derived.  Again,  when  wo  read  of  the  great  works  of  the  later  kings,  we  think 
what,  advance  or  what  style  of  the  arts  was  displayed  in  them  ;  and  the  laws  of 
king  Servius  written  on  tables,  with  the  poetical  mid  uncertain  nature  of  the  storj 
of  his  reign,  make  us  consider  what  was  the  state  of  the  human  mind,  and  what 
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use  had  as  yet  been  made  of  tin;  great  invention  of  letters.  It  is  to  these  points, 
so  far  as  I  am  able,  that  the  following  chapter  will  be  devoted. 

I.  Niebuhr  has  almost  exhausted  the  subject  of  the  Roman  '.■upper  money.  He 
has1  shown  its  originally  low  value,  owing  to  the  groat  abundance  otih.  ™ab  -t  im 
of  the  metal;  that  as  it  afterward*  became  scarce,  a  reduction  in  «X^V"Tto£'iii5- 
the  weight  of  the  coin  followed  naturally,  not  as  n  fraudulent  de-  »"""""»■ 
preeiation  of  it,  but  because  a  small  portion  of  it  was  now  aa  valuable  as  a  large 
muss  had  been  before.  The  plenty  of  copper  in  early  time*  is  owing  to  this,  that;, 
where  it  is  found,  it  exists  often  in  immense  quanliiies,  and  even  in  large  masses 
of  pure  metal  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Thus  the  Copper  Indians  of  North 
America  found  it  in  such  abundance  on  their  hills  that  they  used  it  for  all  domes- 
tic purposes  ;  but  the  supply  thus  easily  obtained  soon  became  exhausted  :  and  as 
the  Indians  have  no  knowledge  of  mining,  luo  metal  is  now  comparatively  scarce. 
T'lie  small  value  of  copper  at  Home  is  shown,  not  only  by  the  si/e  o:  ilie  coins,  die 
an  having  been  at  first  a  full  pound  in  weight,  but  also  by  the  price  of  the  war- 
horse,  n.ceording  to  Ilie  regulation  of  Sorvius  'PnUius,  namely,  ten  thousand2  pounds 
of  copper.  This  statement,  connected  a*  it  is  with  (he  oilier  details  of  the  census, 
seems  original  and  authentic  ;  nor  considering  the  great  abundance  of  cattle,  and 
other  circumstances,  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  account  in  PluLarch's  life,  oi  l'uo- 
licoia,  that  an  ox,  in  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth,  -was  worth  one  hundred 
obeli,  and  a  sheep  worth  ten  ;  not-  with  the  provisions  of  the  Atevuian  la  ft",  widen 
fixed  the  price  of  the  one  at  one  hundred  ases  and  the  other  at  ten. 

The  sources  of  wealth  amongst  the  Romans,  under  their  later  kings,  were  agri- 
culture, and  also,  in  a  large  proportion,  foreign  commerce.  Agri-  ,.,.eir  prL:lup„;  „„,. 
culture,  indeed,  strictly  spea.hiag,  could  scarcely  be  called  a  source  ««»t,"«11"- 
of  wealth;  fir  the  portions  of  land  assigned  to  each  man,  ever  if  from  the  begin- 
ning they  were  as  much  as  seven  jugera,  were  not  large  enough  to  allow  of  the 
growth  of  much  superfluous  produce.  The  ager  pubheus,  en-  undivided  public 
land,  was  iude<  d  of  considerable  extent,  and  lids,  as  being  enjoyed  exclusively  by 
the  patricians,  nddil,  have  been  a  source  of  great  profit,  laid  in  the  earliest  tunes 
it  seems  probable  that  Lie  greatest  prut  of  this  land  was  kept  as  pasture ;'■'  a.in.1  only 
the  small  portions  of  two  jugera,  allotted  by  the  houses  to  their  clients,  to  be  held 
during  pleasure,  wore  appropriated  to  tillage.  The  low  juices  of  sheep  and  o.xee 
shew  that  cattle  must  have  been  abundant;  the  earliest  revenue,  accord  nig  to 
Phnv,  was  derived  from  pasture;   that  is,  the  patricians  paid  so  much  lo  the  state 

1  Vol.  I.  p. -I'M.  ct  scoq.  Ed.  2,     Sec  alsoMiil-  iieoht.     Was  it  fma  Thujas,  I'Veai  whom  t'iav 

lcr,  KUan-Lev,  J.  i.  g  18.  learnt  that.  torclus  'f'nllius  war  the  fir.-n:  perscm 

-  "id  can:.-  Bmendoe  dens  rruHk  ani-  ov  pub-  who  stamped  money  at  Home .      And  if  bo,  at 

!k-o  aata."'  Livy.  J.  '.'■'•.      It-  In;;  lanni  danhLd  v.  Inr,  d:d  Lc  r o ij : : ■  > : L i : j i;  ;..;';     1'cU,  ;)1 . . s  leciiinicd 

needier  i.lds  fiirn  he  mean',  as  lire  mice  ol'  oral  tlic  lijch:  i'-  of  his  lima  at  l,r._f  rci  en  I..-,  alderi 

horse  ■■■:■  L  ■■',■:) :  Aie'i.-Lrsneaoaes  "hre.  it  i  in.lades     v-oald   make    In'  denarius,  as   it  wa: I.y 

the  purelioso  of  a  slave  ;.a  air.  as  -gea om.  and  al-o  cqai'.aient  Lo  avoeeii  ases,  'equal  to  chrht  ouok, 

■at  a  :  ■■:■■■:  for  1 1 L 1 1 1. .  ■  An  dli  i  is  seems  eon  firmed  or  ad  vac  Inn,  aud'oio-tiiird.    (It.  J 5.)    liya  coin- 

[n  some  degree  bj  Bestna,!!  LoaayBthal  i'a-  ie  pwiBon  with  the  itemiiui  law,  one  wonldaup- 

mans  -.:6cd"two  homes  in  bailie,  to  liavc  a  Yo-li  pa-ii  1 1:;'.  :'.■■.-  :.:!.  -.'.as  ■.-.as  meant  to  be  110,111  valunt 

one  to  mount  ivhor.  the  hr=t  one  was  tired  ;  and  to  this  as  ;  if  so,  topper  had  no  risen  111  value, 

that  the  money  given  1,0  eirnisii  llie.-ai  two  Lots-  that  al '.hone  1 1  the  as  of  hali'an  ounce  weight  wai 

cs  '.vaseaJlod  .f.'amrami.    Ji'i'stus  in  ''d'araai ,':  eyia'  10  half  an  thai  as.  toe  as,  when  it  veighetl 

and  '■  I'ariuns  ernisa'     Yet  1  lind  in  Yea  Hun-  o.vciity-i'aiir  times  nsiiiiich,  t'aali-,  afo'lr-annd, 

mar's  aiiaoimtof  tlia  [ii-'eas  r,!''J.'i:incrs  ia  rial  mid-  had  1  aily  I  man  v..  ■■■■■i.l  1  tv.cao  as  mucli;  a  (timinu- 

dlo  aires  (tieseMelic  ■!  c-  r  ILahensiir.-.f.ai,  Y,  y.  lion  :n  \alaa  of  twelve  limalreii  J'::  ecu:. 

:■!,..'  1-;.  that  intnoycar  leL'T,  at  the  si;.a;c  :"'  Da;,"  say.-.r.inv,  XYill,  S.  ■'  ^a -..-.. a  1,11a 

of  Antiooh,  an  os  was  sold  ch-aap  in,  iUn  siril-  vortical  I'nr-rniil."  Yarro  says,  "Quos:  agi'os  lion 

linpj    .   11   I   il.    122  a  al  'W.-a.;i,  I  in:  av.  ■■  ,:.,:   ;  !-h  i,      ,...:>!  ,a.l     ) :  I  •     -:        gill  ■:'.  ;.IS,  id    g&nW   Uni   annas 

of  a  horse  vrm  twentv-ilvo  poniids.  Tiiis  is  pesse:  ■■!;•■■'.  ■,  t  ;.■■■■  •■■,'■."■•  ;■:,,;,  a'.>  uan  sno  Saltus 
reokonmg- bj  the  Italian  lira.'or  i'OiiiiJ,  divided  noiiiioarnnt.-'  lk-.'L.L.  V".  i  33.  "  Fossiderc," 
jr.lo  i.wimlv  si.nidi  .a-  :; I dr '.::;«  :  "a at  'lie  value    r~  ~"'"'   ''  ''  '  '' 

of  botlitkepr— J  -     n  ■■  ""  ' 

nmch  in  t liltt 

comparison  ea ..  , 

I  i:o-"i:v!-a:!niYti.  ''.'■...  ..ji    i.d  ::!,.:-..::: a-.i',vi'r. -.in     ,,,,■,;(.  'aeeans;':  audi'.  Ldcd;ana  ^vasce 
what  G:t(;!i  wiatev  I  'da :.■■■■•  I..-.  .-,,.■,■  ad  i.i-  stair-.    i:i  pasture, 
uiiiijt  et  the  price  of  an  ox  in  the  lime  of  Pub- 
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Cor  their  en  payment  of  the  pger  publicus,  which  was  left  unenclosed  as  pasture 
ground;  and  all  accounts  speak  of  the  great  ijium  lilies  of  cattle  reared  in  Italy 
from  time  immemorial.  Cattle  then  may  have  been  a  source  of  wealth  ;  but  com- 
merce must  have  been  so  in  a  still  greater  degree.  The  early  foundation  of  Ostia 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  ascribed  to  Aneus  Marchis,  could  have  had  no  object, 
unless  the  Romans  had  been  cnr^io-ed  in  foreign  trade;  and  the  treaty  with  Car- 
thage, aircady  alluded  to,  proves  the  same  ii::!'.j  dire::'.  I  y  and  a  nil  ..ul:.  l.>".  ■, .  In  Ibis 
treaty  the  lioiuans  are  adored  to  trade  with  Sardinia,  with  Sicily,  and  with  Af- 
rica westward  of  ike  Fair  .Headland,  that  is,  with  Carthage  itself,  and  all  the  coast 
westward  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  and  it  is  much  more-  according  to  the  com- 
mon course  of  things  liiat  tins  treaty  should  have  been  made  to  regulate  a  trade 
already  in  activity,  il.a.n  to  call  it  for  the.  first  time  into  existence.  By  this  com- 
merce great  fovtunes  were  sure  to  be  made,  because  there  were  as  yet  so  many 
new  markets*  open,  to  the  en  tern  vising  trader,  and  none,  perhaps,  where  the  de- 
mand for  his  goods  had  been  so  steadily  and  abundantly  supplied  as  to  destroy  the 
profit  of  ms  traffic.  But  although  much  wealth  must  thus  hr.ve  been  brough;  into 
Rome,  it  is  another  tpacslion  now  widely  it  v. as  distributed.  Was  foreign  triple 
open  to  every  Roman,  or  was  it  confined  to  the  patricians  and  their  clients,  and  in 
a  still  larger  proportion  to  the  king'  ?  The  king  had  large  domains  of  his  own,' 
partly  arable,  partly  pasture,  and  partly  planted  ivil.Ii  via.es  and  olives;  hence  he 
was  in  a  condition  la  traffic  with  foreign  countries,  and  much  of  the  Roman  com- 
merce was,  probably,  carried  on  by  the  government  for  its  own  direct  benefit,  as 
was  the  case  in  Judsea,  in  the  reigu  of  Solorr.ou.  The  patricians  also,  we  may  be 
sure,  exported,  like  the  Russian  nubility,  Lao  ski  is  and  wool  of  the  nv.mero its  herds 
and  flocks  which  they  led  upon  their  pulcie  land,  and  were  the  owners  of  trading 
ships,  as  it  was  not  till  three  centuries  afterwards  that  a  law11  was  passed  with  the 
avowed  object  of  restraining  senators,  a  term  then  become  equivalent  with  patri- 
cians, from  possessing  ships  of  a  large  burden.  Korean  we  suppose  that  the  new 
plebeian  cenLurics  of  knights,  who  had  been  chosen  from  the  richest  of  the  com- 
mons, were  excluded  from  those  commercial  dealings  which  their  order  ia  later 
times  almost  monopolized.  All  these  classes, 'then,  might,  and  probably  did,  be- 
come wealthy;  hut.it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  plebeian  landholders  had  the 
same  opportunities  open  to  them.  Agriculture  wats  to  them  the  business  of  their 
lives;  if  their  estates  were  ill  cultivated,  they  were  liable  to  be  degraded  from 
their  order;  nor  had  they  the  capital  which  could  enable  them  to  enter  with 
advantage,  upon  foreign  trade.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  foreign  trade  may  have 
been  one  of  the  privileges  of  Hie  higher  classes,  as  it  is  a'  ibis  day  ia  Russia  ;'  hat 
surely  Xiebtthr  is  not  warranted  by  the  passage  wide's  be  quot.es  from  I.li:  my  si  us, 
in  asserting  that  the  plebeians  were  excluded  from  commerce  as  well  as  from 
handicraft  occupations;  retail   trade,3  which  is  all  that  Diouysius  speaks  of,  was 

1  Thus  He  rot.  :■:■  -j.m\-. , ■■ " t  vi  e:o:r  11011=  poo  II  ie  tCii-fii  i/nriani:  but  I  th'nk  t::;il  .'.  !■■  iu.-.ieuj 
fi;.  ■11::  ■■  iw  a  Mi-iiei  a  ;vi  w1  :et  r;-c:,|i.;il':>!  y  y.-lne.li  iis  i-es  ia  an  i  in  (■rep  or  ser.sf;.  an, I  net 
j'oiiiiii  i1*  wiry  te  TurlessLis :  observm,!1.  tJ  el  i'/l-    mi-tjlov.     oie.  •:■,  Li:.-i:.i:_;,:.-eiL  -  '.:•■■:.  v.- c;'.n  ■liem  in 

rfeej;'  Tutv.  ff:.  ri.-  a  :  r,„.  T,ii~,o  rilj  xf.dviL'.'  IV.  )M.      ;:.  We  I  l-kl  [  OT-M I  :!L|^,-v,i.'    "  Soi'JiJi  ClLl'llI  [I'.itiilUli 

u  Cicero  an  liop'iblie.i.,  V.  a.  Tlicse  were  ±0  tpii  iiniiviMi'.iir  11  iiioren'.OTibiis  (pied  -iintiin  veii- 
G:--  i'-'.t  7-(/i/itj,  which  t;,u  kino;s  :ev,':n  -  lnut  ns-  (Il.u'.  ;  U,lr:;\;i)  C;  f  lucs.;ue  01:11,.:-  lx"p,'rtx!-->i) 
s:i,'r.i.;'i  '■■■■  1  ■=-■■=  'in.     Sf.c:  [Ir.i'n.lui.  IV.  >_;_.  i:,  .-.;■:■■";  .-,  ;., ,,  ■■. .  l  . ■. 1 1 '. ic.  lie  re;,',  urn 

'    la   l  '  ,,,,  ■ . ' .  1  ■ .  I  ' "ill '1     OIL;      Lllilvm,  si    I  nil.  ■■■■■■■   '■■■■'■,  Soldhlil    p,;!;Ciii:l   est  1    sin 

sie-o-.d  1' mi: (j  wrLir,     Srcc  ilivy,  XXI. !;:.!.  ::i.i:;:ili.;:,  ■.,.■]  ic.s:i  n-.u  ;■■■  v.-i  i,- no  :i;:p:ji-l:itis,  uni]- 

7  Of  the  "  Merohriets  of  l.fio  three  fiiri/K"  lisipio  sine  v:ir.it;ite  itiipcvticns.  nun  est  jiuico- 

ouly  those  of  the  Ural  trnild,  p  -  ■■:  --.ei  :  a  capital  inmvil  iperanda."    Db  CotL.-'.i-^  l  [.  propa  :  i  r , 

of  at  hai=.t  liby  tlicusiiuil  'iVinn;s   (snrjc'.l;:!i:;  (lesro  wrctj  !!',  n.  tim:i  v.iien  oil  tiv.Ji.-.  was  e-.m- 

1110- ;   .bun  two  l.iiousiiiui    pounds;-,  live   ;l!  "Wei  .St.  ■:■.',  .!•-■■.: 0;: li:,:.;  70  ;'.  scniC.rjl',  ;.11,|  ■:i:  n.ni^lii.-i: 

to  cv,-  me  ret:  a  ni  s]ii]i=.,  niiit  to  eidi'y  on  tbr<  icn  bre:.t:ies  the  -piv'l  of  rainldru'iirist  leiiny.     Ye  I 

1:-..l.-.    t'!:.-,-..-  1  ■■.':'■:■■■■■,.'  .:,■:_■  ,:'.l     . .  -.   1  -  -  I  -.  .   .  ■  ■:-.■■■■  11  ■  .■.'!■■!:  tlie  rL'.-reli.nit  ,!]:•.! 

iv:,.i    1:  It::  'A  L--ian   eiin:iie  ;   iii::;-;i  (if  tllii  tlci'd  lie  liO'.iv  t::i'l'.U'  0;  shopkeeper.     ''':n:  |1:  '.,1  i'ni.-, 

(.'if.i-.l  lLii'.y  only  e:ovy  ,:•■,  ■■■ex.]    o-;nles.      -See  iveie  o.Tie.i'le'."  ani:  lyiev.-iiir  liir-.L.in-v    :.'.l,,:e.^ 

l-etint.-ler.  S.tai;ii'.s.|'.ie  .|e  l'K"iwire  do  lli.s-ie,  l:y  iiositiie  ir^titntion  -,  from  tr.e.  teri/cr  t.iey 

p.  117.  ^iigiitiinveb':-:;  virlin'.ily  e.vdiut-elliy  ti.eirpov- 

"  Ovrt  xdmiXav  oi!n  K;t,i;riX\  :,■!■  p!.;v   ~f.Xuv,  IX.  erP(. 
2-5.    !t  is  true.  tli;itUio:ii-.:ii-  tuljusf ''eiLire.  u=i.-:.l        silji'.-o  '.vr;l!.i:;.'  lie  unLoe  note,  I  see  that  Nie- 
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considered  by  (.lie  ancients  in  a.  very  different  light  from  the  wholesale  dealings  of 
tin;  merchant  ivilh  foreign  countries. 

Beyond  this  we  have  scarcely  the  means  of  proceeding;.  Setting  aside  the 
tyranny  ascribed  to  Xarquinius,  and.  remembering  that  it  w:is  his  policy  to  deprive 
tlie  commons  of  their  lately  a.cquired  eiri/enship.  and  to  treat  them  like  subjects 
rather  than  members  of  the  state,  the  picture  given  of  the  wealth  and  greatness 
of  Judaia  wider  Solomon,  may  convey  some  idea  of  tlie  state  of  Rome  under  its 
later  kind's.  Powerful  amongst  surrco.mding  ;::Hio;;s,  exposed  to  no  hostile  inva- 
sions, with  a  flourishing  agriculture,  ;md  an  active  commerce,  the  country  was 
groat  ;u;d  prosperous  ;  and  the  king  was  enabled  io  execute  public-  works  of  the 
highest  liiaoaib.iecnoe,  find  to  invest  himself  with  a  splendor  unknown  hi  [lie  ear- 
lier times  of  the  monarchy.  The  last  Tarfpaimus  was  guilty  of  individual  acts  of 
oppression,  we  may  be  sure,  towards  the  pal  rieians  no  less  than  the  plebeians  ;  but 
it  was  these  last  whom  he  labored  on  system  to  depress  and  degrade,  and  whom 
he  employed,  as  Solomon  did  the  Canaaniles,"  in  all  (he,  servile  and  laborious 
part  of  his  undertakings.  Still  the  citizens  or  patricians  themselves  found  Hint 
the  splendor  of  his  government  had  its  hardens  for  them  also;  as  the  great 
majority  of  the  Israelites,  amid  all  the  peaee  and  prosperity  of  Solomon's  reign, 
and  although  exempted  from  all  servile  labor,  and  serving  only  in  honorable 
offices/"  yet.  complained  that  they  had  endured  a  grievous  yoke,  and  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  relieve  themselves  from  it  by  banishing  the  house  of  Solomon  from 
among  them  forever. 

Of  the  population  of  Rome  wider  its  later  kings  nothing  can  be  known  with  cer- 
tainty, unless  we  consider  as  historical  Hie  pretended  return  of  the 
census  taken  by  Servius  Tullius,  eighty-four  thousand  seven  hun-  °e"'  "' 
dred.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  estimate  the  numbers  of  the  army  from  the  account 
of  the  centuries.  We  are  expressly  told  that  the  centuries  were-  very  unequal  in 
the  number  of  men  contained  in  them  ;  and  even  with  regard  to  the  centuries  of 
the  first  class,  we  know  not  ■whether  they  consisted  of  any  lixed  number.  It  is 
possible  that  (he.  century  in  tlie,  Roman  army,  like  the  -ai-jj  in  tlie  Athenian, 
bore-  two  dilierent  senses  :  flic  Athenian  heavy-armed  infantry  were  divided  into 
tea  to?:,;,  but  the  number  contained  in  each  of  those  mast  necessarily  have  bocti 
indefinite.  Wo  read,  however,  of  ri^'i;  and  i-r/.-.'e.f^.-.i  in  particular  expeditions,  by 
which,  apparently,  we  are  to  understand  certain  draffs  from  the  larger  --ijjis  with 
their  commanders,  and  the  numbers  fere  would  be  lixed  according  to  the  force 
required  for  the  expedition.  So  the  ceuUiria:l!  of  the  different  classes  must  have 
each  furnished  their  ceaitiuu-ent.s  for  actual  service  on  a  cerlain  lixed  proportion, 
and  these  contingents  from  the  centuries  would  be  called  centuries  themselves  ; 
hut  we  do  not  know  either  their  actual  force,  or  their  force  comparatively  with  one 
another ;  a  century  of  the  fifth  class,  consisting  of  light-armed  soldiers,  must,  ha.vo 
contained  many  more  men  than  a  century  of  heavy-armed   soldiers  of  the  first 

II.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  moral  character  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple under  its  kings,  because  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  pictures  x<-'::i  '"'V  !;"::'&.' 
handed  down  to  us  of  that  period,  were  not.  copied  from  the  man-  ■"■»■■ 
ners  of  a  later  time,  and  thus  represent,  in  fact,  the  state  of  the  common  wealth 
rather  than  that  of  the  monarchy.  Thus  the  simple  habits  of  Luerctia  seem  cop- 
ied from  the  matrons  of  the,  republic  in  the  time  of  its  early  poverty,  and  cannot 
safely  lie  ascribed  to  the  princesses  of  the  magnificent  house  of  (lie  Tarquinu. 
Again,  we  can  scarcely  tell  how  far  we  may  carry  back  the  origin  of  those  ehar- 

bnlii  bits  liiir.-i;^'  ta.b-.ly  (.''.■  :■:■.;  .■'•-■.  1  les  mistake  "  1  Kings,  V.  22.     Compare  xii.  4r-16. 

[-1  llit.  so.aiuil  1  el ;ii ill*,  'p.  IS",  ;-il  ibl.  by  trans-  "  i  propose  to  ressi". ..  1;:    -.  1 -'..'.■  ;-ei  ■  1  l   ■  I ' I '  :t 

liithiL'  it.iT!,..\ot  in  tois  sf.nu:  |kismito  of  Dii.iny-  iHiinl>:>i,.i  liui  co limitation  of  tl.-  t-J:'.y  '■'.  .  ...in 

sins,"  "  wer    K.  •.::>!. :>.,.! ;;J A    ci-.v;i!ilte,';    iiisttifi'l  lec.ion  ["or  the  unxl  volieiis.  v.-licn  •■•;<:■  sliall  ibr 

of     "  Jh.ridH,"       '■  ]\i-iiiuli;iii,;d:'      is    ■'■  retail  tJio  iirsl  time  lure  any  iii^oritfil  aiee-iues  la  it;- 

trade."  tail  of  tlie  miiieirv  oi:-;  ration j  of  tee  Komnn  ar- 

*  1  Kings,  ix.  20,  21.  mies. 
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aeteristie  points  in  the  late-.'  Roman  mamt<-r:>,  the  absolute,  rmi.liorit-y  possessed  bv 
the  head  of  a  family  over  his  wife  and  children,  Rut  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
of  great  antiquity  :  for  the.  absolute  power  of  a  father  over  Lis  sons  extended  only 
to  those  who  were  Lorn  in  that  peculiar  form  of  marriage  ea'.'ed  Uona.abiam,  it 
connection  which  anciently  could  on  I  y  subsist,  between  persons  of  tae  same  order, 
and  which  was  solemnized  by  a  peculiar  ceremony  ca'.led  Oonfarrea.tio  ;  a  eere- 
mony  so  sacred,  (Lai  a  marriage  thus  contracted,  could  only  be  dissolved  by  cer- 
tain unwonted  raid  horrible  vacs,  purposely  ordered,  as  it  seems,  to  discern-;  ;ge 
the  practice  of  divorce.  All  these  usages  point  to  a  very  great  amiquity,  and 
indkare  the  early  severity  of  the  Roman  domestic  manners,  and.  the  habits  of  obe- 
dience which  every  citbeu  learned  under  bis  father's  roof.  This  severity,  however, 
did  not  imply  an  equal  purify  ;  connubium  could  only  be  contracted  with  one  wife, 
but  the  practice  of  concubinage  was  tolerated,  although  the  condition  of  a  concu- 
bine is  marbed  as  disreputable  by  a  law  so  old  as  to  be  ascribed  to  Huma."  And 
the  indecency  of  some  parts  of  the  ancient  religious  worship,  imd  tLe  license 
allowed  at  particular  festivals,  at  marriages,  and  in  t-lic  festal  meetings  of  men 
anioagsf.  themselves,  belong  so  muclt  to  an  agricultural  people,  as  well  as  to  hu- 
man nature  in  general,  tbat  these,  too,  may  be  safely  presumed  to  be  coeval  with 
the  very  origin  of  the  Roman  nation. 

But  the  most  striking-  point  in  the  character  of  the  Romans,  and  that  which  has 
Their  i«n  of  i,Bii'o-  so  permn  uenf!  y  iaibieacoii  tlie  condition  of  mn.nkhid,  was  their  love 
"""-'■  ■""'  '-"'"■  of  institutions  and  of  order,  their  reverence  for  law,  their  habit  ol 

considering  the  individual  as  Ibing  only  for  that  society  of  which  .lie  was  a  mem- 
ber. This  character,  the  very  opposite  to  that  of  the  barbarian  and  the  savage, 
belongs,  apparently,  to  that  race  to  winch  the  Creeks  and  lioi!:;.n--  ho'h  belong,  by 
whatever  name.  Pclasgian,  TyrrLenian,  ov  Bikeliavi,  we  eLoose  to  distinguish  it.  It 
has,  indeed,  marked  the  'Ten tonic  race,  but  in  a  less  degree  :  the  Kelts  have  been 
strangers  to  it,  nor  do  we  find  it  developed  amongst  the  nations  of  Asia:  but  it 
strongly  characterises  the  Dorians  in  Greece,  and  tlie  Romans;  nor  is  it  wanting 
among  tlie  louians,  although  in  those  last  it  was  modified  by  that  individual  freedom 
wind i  arose  naturally  from  the  surpassing  vigor  of  their  intellect,  the  destined  well- 
spring  of  wisdom  to  the  whole  woi  Id.  Hot  in  Rome,  as  a:  l.aceil  toman,  as  there  was 
much  less  activity  of  reason,  so  the  tendency  to  regulate  and  to  organize  was  much 
more  predominant.  Accordingly,  we  line  traces  of  ibis  character  in  the  very  ear- 
liest traditions  of  Roman  story.  Even  in  Romulus,  ids  institutions  go  hand  in  hand 
with  bis  deeds  in  arms ;  and  the  wrath  of  the  gods  darkened  the  last  years  of  the 
warlike  Tubus,  because  be  had  neglected  the  rites  anil,  ordinances  estabaskei.l  by 
Nitma.  Noma  and  Scryius,  whose  memory  was  cherished  most  fondly,  were 
known  only  as  lawgivers  ;  Aliens,  like  Romulus,  is  !he  founth-r  of  institutions  as 
well  as  the  conqueror,  and  one  particular  branch  of  law  is  ascribed  to  him  as  its 
author,  the  ceremonial  to  be  observed  before  going  to  war.  The  two  Tarquhui 
are  represented  as  of  foreign  origin,  and  tlie  character  of  their  reigns  is  foreign 
also.  They  are  great  warriors  and  great  kings  ;  they  extend,  flic  dominion  of 
Rome  ;  they  enlarge  the  city,  and  embellish  it  with  great  and  magnificent  works  ; 
but  they  and  nothing  to  its  institutions  ;  and  it  was  the  crime  of  the  last,  Tarquin- 
lus  to  undo  those  good  regulations  widen  his  predecessor  had  appointed.  ■ 

It  is  allowed,-  on  all  hands,  that  tlie  works  of  art  executed  in  Rome  under  the 
later  kings,  "whether  nrclniec'.ure1*  or  sculpture,-'  were  of  Etruscan 
origin;  but  what  is  meant  by  "Etruscan,"  and  how  far  Etruscan 

11  rsLCMQ-iun.'lano-ii.^nc  taauilo.  .  ,  si  Um-  bacn  Etrusuui.      (I'tiiir,  XXXV.  12.)     Miculi 

{.at,  .Jr.iifMi:  c.e  i';:ii'         ■;,.]-.  :..',:.  :i  .,  -Jiiinir.riin  :;i;  pat.:,!  via;  i..  i.\|  i .  !■■'.:  i   .■;  a.  v.  Java  ueen 

cieditfl.    Festus  in  "Pellex."  tlio  one  vo-.vtJ  ty  A.  i'o.-.tuiijias,  diet'iler  ;a  llio 

11  lattutu--  ::■■:  ■  V'-i: .-.  i :,:..[■ >.,  :Li:.;is  iir.diqu!:  Im-ale  ol'  11a;  iila;  ila^ilhe'  :'T:i  lais,  Ann::1.  II. 

ev  I'-  oi  ■■' -M:;:',  fc,     Livy,  I.  56.  40),  dcsai'jbi;'.]  i;s  a  a:n-.i,le,  '■  J.irav..  l.ioeraiqu;) 

"  liv.l'oiv  tin)  i.irniur.aiii.ma;  iif  tiie  'ainpia  ol'  at  Carari.  ]n:a;i  tJhv.a::  ^tiixir.uan."      jit  any 

(..■.avn.it  t;., ,■.!■.  m,  ■  ,      ...  ■  r..  .    M-i-.h-ius.  l.y  two  rut'.-,  tiio  l;vj  (Jvcolc  legists  niast  i.ialonj  to  ;i 

tiraiik:',  I  >.uao;:i-i!-.;f,  aa-L  ii.vjui-ais.  ali  v.  orScs  af  aeiiod   L.tar  tlain   the  lb  an. lilt  ion  c-  tliu    ca>- 

pninting  or  sculpture,  iiaeordiiit;  li>  V'iirro,  laid  ltol. 
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art  was  itself  derived  from  Greece,  is  a  question  which  has  been  warmly  disputed. 
The  statue  of  Jupiter' in  '.lie  cn.pitol,  aad  (lie  four-horsed  chariot  011  flic  summit 
of  'die.  temple,  together  with  most  of  the  statues  of  the  gods,  were  at  tr.is  period 
iv  rnaght  in  clay  ;  bronze  was  not  generally  employed,  (ill  a  later  age.  There  is 
r.o  mention  of  any  paintings  in  Rome  itself  earner  titan  the  Lime  of  the  common - 
wra'fh  ;  but  I'liny  >pen.ks  of  some  frescoes  at  .Ardea  and  at  Ctore,  which  he  con- 
sidered to  he  older  than  the  \i'.vy  foundation  of  the  city,  and  ivhi;:ii  in  his  own  aoo 
preserved  (he  freshness  of  their  coloring,  ii.nd  in  in?  judgment  were  works  of  remark- 
able merit.  The  Caphoiine  Tempio]ti  itself  was  '.milt  nearly  in  'die  form  of  a  square, 
each  side  being  ahout,  two  hundred  feet  hi  length;  its  front  faced  southwards, 
towards  the  Forum  and  the  Palatine,  and  had  a  triple,  row  of  pillars  before  it,  while 
a  double  row  inclosed  the  sides  of  the  temple.  These,  it  is  probable,  were  not  of 
marble,  but  made  either  of  the  stone  of  Rome  itself,  like  the  cloaca,  or  possibly 
from  the  quarries  of  Claim  or  Alba. 

The  end  of  the  reign  of  the  last  king  of  Home  falls  loss  flam  twenty  years  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Marathon.  I  1  ] 
was  long  since  past ;  the  e\ils  of  the  iron  age,  of  that  imperfect  civil-  it™*™.  """ 
Nation,  when  legal  oppression  has  succeeded  to  the  mere  violence  of  the  plun- 
derer and.  the  conqueror,  had  been  bewailed  by  Hesiod  three  centuries  earlier ; 
Theognis  had.  mourned  over  the  sinking  importance  of  noble  birth,  and  the  grow- 
ing influence  of  riches  ;  the  old  aristocracies  bad  been  overthrown  by  single  ty- 
rants, and  these,  again,  had  everywhere  yielded  to  the  povi'r  of  arislocracies  under 
'■1  mitigated  form,  which  in  some  instances  admitted  a  mixture  of  popular  freedom. 
Aleams  and  Saoplio  had  been  dead  for  more  than  kali'  a  century  ;  Simonides  "was 
in  the  vigor  of  iife  ;  and  prose  history  had  already  been  attempted,  by  1  tecatums 
of  Miletus.  Of  tlie  works  of  these  last,  indeed,  only  fragments  have  descended  to 
us;  but  their  entire  writings,  together  with  iliose  of  many  other  earlier  poets,  scat- 
tered up  and  down  through  a  period  of  more  than  two  hundred  years,  existed  till, 
ffe  general  wreck  of  ancient  literature.  ami  furnished  abundant  mo.-.tuments  of  tbe 
vigor  of  the  Gi.cek  mind,  Icio-  before  the  period  ween  history  began  faiihiully  in 
record  particular  events.  But  of  the  Ttonum  mind  under  the  kings,  Cicero  knew 
no  more  than  we  do.  He  had  seen  no  works  of  that  period,  whether  of  historians 
or  of  poets ;  he  had  never  heard  the  name  of  a  single  individual  whose  genius  had 
made  it  famous,  and.  had  preserved  its  memory,  together  with  bis  own.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  laws  ascribed  to  the  kings,  and  preserved,  whether  on  tables  of 
wood  or  brass,  in  the  capitol,  or  in  the  collection  of  the  jurist  I'apirlus,  were  almost 
the  sole  inouuuieuts  which  could  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  early  ages  of  the  bo- 

"'  I'lhiy.  XX^F.  V2,  qiuitc-  V.ivr.i.  as  iae-riff     torm  of  lie-  ['■  ■  n  •■";;:! -',  v,r:n-?.ily  =0  called,  tin; 

:'  I'il'''i:l:i.;l!\   a   .V  I'./irell  i"     aeeil  '.:!■!,     ('.Ill     limUY:'t      <'.-j:i  :j_i  I  i-Vi)  rs  ol"!':.!)  T.l  r  rl  11:11  i;in  t  V1:1-:^L:;  II 71,  or   of 

'[Yii'ijiiiiii'.ifi  i'nscu-i  utiirjiem  Juris  hi  (.'iinhoiio  tla.'s.j  Tyri'r.i'iio-l'chsi.'iiais  tl-.i'inselvfis,  bIji 
d.  ■■;■.■!:'.  .11  ■,.'■      lie  i::.u -.isl  inC'uL'esredtlnU  ii'il  i:ic    niv.st  I'.svolidJ  Ai;;,  ll<i;d:;:ast,  it'll  i  it  ntner  jAiiaei 

i:l..:e>  ..J'tirs         ::.Jil  IV  :  ■■■VS.'.-    ■-■  ::\::   I'.'IW.  I';.:!:,  Oil  t.llC  OOir-t,  lioWl]  to  [In;  lime  (j  I'  1  in;  ';.-!    [;i..!l.i 

do  ire  till  I  Tlli: -In*  in-  !;i'Jin>: '.■:■!■  li:  in.'ll'  :=..--  -c  - 1  -i  "1  ■-.-..  L  lit  Jiooii'  :    dr.  ;iy;'in,  riy.v  nine  11  ol.'  Etruscan  ait 

to  1.1:  nvi.ist  ol'  loecvdla?,  li  VolsciniL  tov.ai  i.ni  I  lie     wis  iic.rouaie.l  d:.rci'"!y  into  t:niy  :'iv,i::  iir i 

Li  vis,  witk  v.divli'  tlic  Kooiiuis  in  Tavo-diiiiii-i'  ik-cW,  as  is  maientoi!  in  the.  story  of  I  >.  :.!..i\.\  ..- 

p  '.lt  are  not  known  bo  have  had  any  oonneo-  ooming  from  Corinth  to  Ti  i ■qEinil,  ■■.-.       the  art- 

tioii:     lii'siJcs. ':  Tnrriajmis"  Is  iinpariiiitly  nniy  ists  ICaciiir  and  []u:;ramir,us:  "  timi'iiii!.'  lamer' 

another  form  of  '■'  Tyr:'lieir.;s,'-  mid    SiicniH  !o  nnil  "Oiiiitiinrr  enrver ':'     Tin;  iniiiitiriyii  at.  Ar- 

;  1 1  ■  1 1  ■  ",i  I  lie.  :i,-,i-!  :-.s  av.'lC-rnsKiii.     Are  we,  tlit.n,  doit  iiin.l  tin  ivi  mec'.ioni.'d  ljy  i'i:iy,  W'.h  ocenr 

to  ..  .1  :  r  .'.   ■:   i.n    n  :■'.  o  r.;  jVi^iii;;:;.  or  are  ivc  ia  r.o-.-,  us  o!'  roi:i-:.:h,:;  ori,-;:u  ;  mi  it  tin?  arts  l.n-y 

i.i  -iie-iofi,  lie:  i:rt:si\'n  Itiuu:  to  ice'.:  nmnii'O  fnci  ■  h.i  voting  '..;'.  "ir  r.l'i'  i:'i-ii  I  '  ii  ci:i:.i-i  d'.-.'.r  'O  in 

Line  i'.ii.  ;he  uii;,',.:  of  l:'i-.:ei:dai  aaitli;-!:  invl-  Italy,  ov.:i:  ii'.;'.-.;''i  tl:.u  lx--:ri:irii:.^  ol'  any  coininn- 

1 1:  ■.  I  hi' a  T !  l  i  1. 1  l  _- .  ;:.':.:ii,  l:i-:  ov-  n  ■-our.  iy.  aan  "l.ii  iniie.ion  w':V.\  tiicsre.     lint  tin  viisck  lent  o:iv;r 

lloinnu  ki  :■,-.:  al':i;:HTa\U  -ao'ieiiv  jr.m  jVoiu  Frii-  iiujimineol-  t:.oiV  fiji.uid  1  r-,  Iftriiseim  Ifuvs,  in 

pj'ii1-  to  Jioiiin  '    iii:  iliis  min:  in::-,  I'oiiTi-atcs  :i:'  r!io  ruin;,  nfTarq.miii,  Inria-viein, .  leidef  \'i:.i:, 

t-a.aos  fcni:  :0:'  ]liU;LO;:^di'  ..  I  in    ■■■       ,.■„! ■,    ,.  i  ;;.,,.-■  |,-  ■;.:„!.  :  :,  i  ;.,v      '::  I  :.:■!'  :.  ■■!■.;;;  !y 

Atinnis;    and  '.In,  Al.l-.piiiiins  i.i.d'mv:yyi   him  of  Gvo^[;  w.jrlif.mn^Jiip,  fir  vnvn   ev:    'i  id   i:.y 

iK'ir.  ,Kyi::n,  v.diors  lit;  lent  ;ir-;  aeliil  rifm'     lerii-.i-Mis    o  v-  ! (Omit  ioi:  v.-fi-s  fan-il::e.  :S;o 
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man  people.  But  even  these,  to  judge  from  the  few  extracts  with  which  we'  are 
acquainted,  must  have  been  modernized  in  their  language  ;  for  flu;  Latin  of  n  law 
useimcd  to  Sarehis  Tulhus,  is  perfectly  intelligible,  nr.:.l  no:  more  ancient  ia  in 
forms  than-  that  of  the  fifth  century  of  lbme  ,  whereas  the  few  genuine  monu- 
ments of  the  earliest  time:;,  the  Hymns  of  the  Salii,  and  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Husbandry,  Fratres  Arvales,  required  (.u  he  interpreted  to  the  Romans  of  Cicero's 
time,  like  a  foreign  language;  and  of  the  hymn  of  the  Fratres  Arvales  we  can 
ourselves  judiie,  for  it  lies  been  accidentally  preserved  to  our  days,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  nearly  half  of  it  is  onlv  to  be  guessed  at.  This  agrees  with  what  Toiyblus 
says  of  the  language  of  the  treaty  between  Home  and  Carthage,  concluded  in  the 
first  year  of  the  commonwealth;  it  "was  so  unlike  the  Latin  of  his  own  time,  the 
end  of  the  sixth  and  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  of  Rome,  that  even  those 
who  understood  it  best  found  somethings  in  it  which,  with  Litem  best  attention, 
Ihev  could  seareely  explain.  Thus,  although  verses  were  ■mtloubtedlv  made  and 
sung  in  the  times  of  the  kings,  at  funerals  and  at  feasts,  in  commemoration  of  the 
worthy  deeds  of  the  noblest  of  the  Romans;  and  although  some  of  the  actual  sto- 
ries of  the  kings  muv,  perhaps,  have  come  down  from  this  source,  vet  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  over  written,  and  thus  they  were  altered  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  nor  can  any  one  tell  at.  what  time  they  attained  to  their  present 
shape.  Traces  of  a  period  much  later  than  that:  of  the  kings  may  be  discerned  in 
them  ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  differ  from  i.he  opinion  of  Xiebulu',  "wUl-  thinks  that 
as  we  now  have  them  they  are  not  earlier  than  the  restoration  of  the  city  after 
the  invasion  of  the  Gauls. 

If  this  he  so,  there  rests  a  veil  not  to  he  removed,  not  only  on  the  pariicular 
history  of  the-  early  Romans,  bat  on  that  which  we  should  much  more  desire  to 
know,  and  which  in  the  case  of  Greece  stands  forth  in  such  full  light,  the  nature 
anil  power  of  their  genius  ;  what  they  thought,  what  they  hated,  and  what  ihev 
loved.  Yet  although  the  legends  of  the  early  Roman  story  are  neither  historical, 
nov  vet  coeval  with  the  subjects  which  ihev  celebrate,  si.il;  their  fame  is  so  great, 
and  their  beauty  a::d  interest  so  surpassing,  that  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  sacri- 
fice them  altogether  to  the  sunk  of  inquiry  and  of  fact,  anil  to  exclude  ihem  from 
the  place  which  they  have  so  long  held  hi  Roman  history.  Nor  shall  .1  complain 
of  my  readers,  if  they  pass  over  with  indifference  these  attempts  of  mine  to  put 
together  the  meagre  fragments  of  our  knowledge,  and  to  present  them  with  an 
outline  of  the  times  of  the  kings,  at  once  incomplete  a.nd  without  spirit ;  while 
they  read  with  eager  interest-  the  immortal  story  of  i.he  fa'!  of  Tateuinius,  and  tho 
wars  with  Porsenna  a  ad  the  Latins,  as  it  has  beer,  handed  down  to  US  in  the  rich 
coloring  of  the  old  heroic  lays  of  Rome, 


;dbVGoo^Ic 


Uhovii  i!rn:i,  fusKssijui;  vidian  .iwvpton?' 


While  king  Tarqiilnius  was  at  the  height,  of  his  greatness,  it,  chanced  upon  a  time, 
that  from  the  altai   1  1      1  1  11 

snake,  which  devoured  the  offerings  laid  on  the  altar.     So  the  kin^  I 

ih'.iULrliL  il,  not.  enough  to  consult  tin;  SoO'.hs'ivei's  of  lie.'  Lint '■    '  ■■      ■ '  ■    ■    . 

whom  he  had  with  liira,  hut  he  sciu  two  of  his  own  sons  to  Del-  pin- 
phi,  to  ask  counsel  of  the  oracle  of  the  Greeks  ;  for  the  oracle  of  Delphi1  was  fa- 
mous in  all  lands.  So  his  sons  Titus  and  Aruus  went  to  Delplr,  and  I. hoy  look  with 
them  their  cousin  Lucius  Junius,  whom  men  cad  Drut.-.is,  that  is,  the  Dullard  ;  for  he 
seemed  to  he  wholly  without  wit,  and  lie  would  eat  wild  figs  with  honey. 3  This 
Lucius  was  not  really  dull,  hut  \«y  subtle;  and  it  was  for  four  of  his  uncle's 
cruelty,  that  he  made  himself  as  one  without  sense;  for  he  was  very  rich,  and  he 
feared  li'stldna'Tiirquiaius  should  kill  him  for  the  sake  of  his  inheritance.  So  when 
he  went  to  Delphi  lie  carried  with  him  a  staff  of  horn,  and  the  staff  was  hollow,  and 
it  was  Idled  within  with  gold,  and  he  gave  the  staff  to  the  oracle4  as  a  likeness 
of  himself;  for  though  lie  seemed  dull,  and  of  no  account  to  look  upon,  yet  he  had 
a  golden  wit  within.  When  the  three  young  men  had  performed  the  king's  bid- 
dim;',  they  asked  the  oracle  for  themselves,  and  they  said,  "0  Lord  .A polio,  tell 
us  which  of  us  shall  he  king  in  Home  ?"  Then  there  came  a  voice  from  the  sanc- 
tuary and  said,  '"'Whichever  of  you  shall  first  kiss  his  mother."  Ko  the  sons  of 
T-iivpiiui. is  agreed  to  draw  lots  between  themselves,  which  of  tlicin  should  I irst 
kiss  (heir  mother,  when  they  should  have  returned  io  Home  ;  and  ihov  said  they 
would  keep  the  oracle  secret  from  their  brother  Suxius,  lest  he  should  he  king 
rather  than  they.  Bui,  Lucius  understood  the  mind  of  the  oracle  better  ;  so  as 
the)'  all  wont  down  from  the  temple,  he  stumbled  as  if  by  chance,  and  fell  with 
his  face  to  the  earth,  and  kissed  the  earth;  for  he  said,  "  The  earth  is  the  true 
mother  of  us  all." 

Now  when  they  came  back  to  Home,  king  Tar^uiidr.s  was  at  war  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Ardca  ;''   and   as  the  city  was  strong,  his  army  lay  a  long   i,™,,,.,!,,,,,,,,^,.. 
while   before  il,  till  it   should  he  forced  in  u   Id    [lit   u.  i     hnum      '    '        .     ' 
So   the  Romans   1 
selves  :  and  once  Titus  and  Aruus6  were  supping  with  their  brother  >""i"i  a'  w°"hi!,t- 

1  iiviil,  '.':i-.t.i,  II.  Til.  >ng  tlieiim  lien, just  tut-on  die  of  it,  i.  e.  vd-.ti  i.l'.e 

Ecus,  ueiiis  visu,  mediifi  i  ltanboa  mgujl!  hones  nlingi"g  a"  atiotit  tham.   Compare  Plan- 

.K-Mit,  fit  coitions  hjniljus  esdn  rupit.  tup-,  JMcr.::.  I.  .',  '■■■,  -;  ][o;-Ii.;im  ox  indie  devora- 
1  Livv,  T.  63.  i:.::\'.u:::  iiiclil  nil  f  orris-  omen-  toy'  '.vU'i:;  Oi.lsri;-!'  ,-.i'i  i:i  i.t  |  ,-■!-.'.:  :.  i-  L-,  i.i  i-.l- 
lum.  The  story  of  llic  b.sl:  ofl-Lii  P,,u',;,n  kings  ly  he  disthisv.'bl'-edfjointhii  ci'-'  L-urn."  G.rossi 
Ki,:i;li:ii'  to  ■.■.. i :-in:.  ;'■.■.■■  ■vicl.;  ;.i:  JJelrhi,  is  in  it  1  eriiHsiu'.i  r.re  imi-,ii!'P  i.t  and  nvn'lpc  fiy? :  ni- 
si-'. I'  nol  l:'-.;T  i.:i::i-,i!-,.!'!i\  We  read  of  tin:  Aiiyl-  tljiji'  those  ol'  tin;  v.'iM  lig  'a  Pico  si",  i-i  i-iii  ■■  i:, 
!;-.■;;  :i-  ill'  .1.';, ";,  111-  Citiiii  doi'ia;  lie  i-niu(!  tiling  perfeirLion,  Pi'  tim  yor.ng  fruit  of  tin:  cultivated 
at  an  earlier  period,  ]Icrodot.is,  I.  li>7.  Tlmse  jig  ga II,. ■-<-.',  In: fore  Its  time. 
ivf.i-e  Tvi-'tiiiiiiiiiis.  iiv  I'lyi.saiiiiis;  and  there  win  '  Per  ;i iiikin' us  eiliisleai  inijeiiii  sui,  Livv,  L 
a  Bufiiciiint  niiM-.i-c  of  the  same  nice  in  the  Ho-  5<l. 

mar.  people,  v,  ;dve  tlicm  u  ratlin.]  eomiocioii  *  I. ivy.  I.  57.     Tliis  is  one  of  il.*  i<i,  .•,!■:  .  i  • 

ivit.li  t.Pii  ,Tli;iion  of  Greece.  ties  of  the  story.     Ardoa,  in  iholirei  yesr  of  Iho 

3  A.  ros-.'.iijr.'iii  .A".,i;ii:'.  (.',-)( r,-ii [hi :-:iry  v.-ii1:  foinir.iihv.'iiiill !..  is  nitiii'.iiaiiii.l  nr,  one  ci'-dm  do- 

(.'atP  t.Ue  eoiisor.  i-.ci,-,te,.l   '■■,   Maori    ,....;■'.,  .r      ;,   i    .',.   I:es  ol'itoi   ■■. ■:,-  ■  ie; 

li  iliii,  )  I.    LS,     ill  ;,;■;. .1,,-  e>f'iiilli-  fn^oi.t.     ':  K-;  with  •  'i;v:  !::.■:■'.  il--  {,'ivi;li  I-,  j  i'uh'bius.  111.  i'l. 

mollo,"  dipping  rhiiin  into  the  luMiuy,  ;ind  eat-  °  Livy,  I.  51. 
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5e-Uus,  and  their  cousin  Tarcpiinius  of  Colbitia  was  supping  with  them.  And 
ihey  dbom.ed  .ai/.out  their  wives,  whoso  wife  of  them  all  was  the  worthiest  lady. 
Then  said  Tarrpiiiihrs  of  Colkuia,  "  Let  us  go  and  sue  with  our  own  eyes  what  our 
wives  arc  doing,  no  shall  wc  know  which  is  the  worthiest."  Upon  this  ihey  ali 
i.e.oma.ed  their  horses,  and  rode  first  to  Home  ;  and  there  they  found  the  wives  of 
Titus,  find  of  Adams,  and  of  Rextus,  foisting  and  making  merry.  Tlicy  lhe:i  rode 
on  to  Ooilatia,  and  it  was  laie  in  the  night,  bun  they  found  Lucrotia,  the  wile  of 
Tareuiniusof  Ooilatia,  neither  feasting  nor  yet  sleeping,  hut  she  was  sitting  with  all 
her  handmaids  around  liev,  and  all  were  working  at  the  loom.  So  when  they  saw 
this,  they  all  said,  " Lucretla  is  the  worthiest  lady,"  And  she  entertained  her 
husband  and  his  kinsmen,  and  after  thai  they  rode  back  to  the  camp  before 
Ardea.  ~~ 

But  a  spirit  of  wicked  passion'  seized  upon  SeUus,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
o' ■:.,  :|;-,:i  ,!,,.]  ,/  be  went  alone  to  Colkitia,  and  Luereiia  received  him  hosniish'y, 
(«:,«;  j.,:.:„.;;.i.  for  he  was  iici'  husband's  kinsman.   ;\i  midnight  he  arose  and  went 

to  her  chamber,  and  he  said  that  if  she  ideldcd  no*  to  him,  lie  would  slay  her  and 
one  of  her  slaves  with  her,  and  would  say  to  her  husband  that,  be  had  slain  her  in  her 
adultery.  So  when  Septus  had  accomplished  his  wicked  purpose,  he  went  back 
again  to  the  camp. 

Then  Lucretia6  sent  hi  baste  to  Rome,  l.o  pray  thai  her  father  Spurius  Lucretius 
JT.i'..j.imii<i.^-.L[;.',Ai  would  come  to  her;  and  she  sent  to  Avdeato  surmr.o:;  Iu;r  husbar.d. 

■  ', '   ,  . '.,  v.  r.    Her  1 ■!■  brougl  i  ;■ g  with  him  Pi us  Valerius,  and  her  bus - 

bM"j!f'  band  "brought  with  him  Lucius  Junius,  whom  men  call  Brutus. 

When  ihey  arrived,  ihey  asked  earnestly,  "Is  all  well?"  Then  she  told  them 
of  the  wicked  deed  of  Septus,  and  she  said,  "  If  ye  bo  men,  avenge  it."  And 
they  all  swore  to  her  that  they  would  avenge  it.  Then  she  said  again,  "1  am 
iiu!.  guihy  ;  yet  must  I  too  share  in  the  punishment  of  this  deed,  lost  any  should 
think  thai,  they  may  be  false  to  their  husbands  and  live."  And  she  drew  a  knife 
from  her  bosom,  and  stabbed   herself  to  the  heart. 

At  that  sight3  her  husband  and  her  father  cried  aloud  ;  but  Lucius  drew  the 
an,  w  imw  arm  i»r  ^"'^  from  ^  "'olm(L  and   held  it  up,  and  said,   "  By  this  blood 

'    ■■!  ■  !■'"    i  swear,  that  I  will  visit  this  deed  upon  king  Tavquinius,  and  all 

'i .'!■    i   nn   ae.inirai'o    r ■. i > ■. > ■  :    ii'ii./ier  .■■nall  ruiy  man    hereafter  be  king  in 

Rome,  lest  he  do  the  like  wickedness."  And  he  gave  the  knife 
to  her  husband,  and  to  her  lather,  and  to  Pub] ins  Valerius.  They  marvelled  to 
hear  such  words  from  him  whom  men  called  dull  ;  but  they  swore  also,  and  they 
took  up  the  body  of  Lucretia,  and  carried  it  down  into  the  forum  ;  and  ihey  said, 
"Behold  the  deeds  of  the  wicked  family  of  Tarqumius."  All  the  people  of 
Coll:: tin  were  moved,  and  the  men  took  up  arms,  ante  ihey  set  a.  guard  at  the  ga'o.s, 
that  none  might  o'o  out  to  carry  (he  tidings  to  'I'a.rquinius,  and  they  followed 
Lucius  to  Louie.  There,  too,  all  !  he  people  came  together,  and  the  crier  summoned 
them  to  assemble  before  the  tribune  of  the  Celeres,  for  Lucius  held  that  office.1* 
And  Lucius  spoke  to  them  of  all  the  tyranny  of  TsrC|Uiuius  and  his  sons,  and 
of  the-  wicked  deed  of  Sextus.  And  the  people  in  their  ourire  took  back  from 
Tarq-ahik.s  the  sovereign  power,  which  they  had  given  him,  and  ihey  banished 
him  and  all  Iris  family.  Then  the  younger  men  followed  Lucius  to  Ardea,  to 
win  over  the  army  there  to  join  them  ;  and  the  city  was  left  in  the  charg-e  of 
Bpurius  Lucretius.     But  the  wicked  Tuliia  lied  in  haste  from  her  'souse,  and  all, 

I.ivy,  I.  58.  with  Gravis  ;  tills  v,-,,n\l  show  :i  efmnesior.  hs- 

■  Livy,  I.  58.  twesn  the  wcrd  and  tin;  Greek  ftrfltfe.     Jt  is 

"  Livy,  I.  59.  very  possible  tin;',  iis  ibh-Ii    signifieui.i™,  as  a 

*•  The  tribune  of  the  Oihae:  was  to  the  king  cognomen,  ii;:iy  hive  dilTered  Very  little  from 

what  the  master  ort.iie  horse  was  ai'imsv;ad-  -..  ii.::-    :.:'  -r.in:s     When  the  si  to  iii:e:  it  ion  of 

the  <!i'jl:U'.>r.     It  is  hi.rd'v  r.oi:i;-:|-.iv  to  point  i;di.di:ess';    cine  to   h'   move  ■":. -i . !i :;:,■-■  1,  t.:o 

oiil  the  ;  :.l:'!i.ii;. ainx:  of  li.'e  La  iry.  m"ivi;e'0..eiil-  stray  ol'  JS";:tus'  reetenjed    idio'.ey  lvonlii   ho 

ini;  lirui  us,  tlio-.iLh  ;i  rei..n'.ed  idiot,  yi:!  Hves'.ed  i  liven  lei!  la  e\|)liuii  t-in  ltd.  of  so  wise  a.  man 

with  such  an  importieit  otliee.      i'estr.s  says  being  eij led  by  such  u  name. 

that  Hindus,  in   oUI  .Latin,  was   synonymous 
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Villi  men  and  women,  cursed  "h cr  as  she  passed,  and  prayed  that  the  furies  of 
her  father's  blood  might  visit  her  with  vengeance. 

Meanwhile11  king  Tarquinius  set  out  with  speed  to  Rome  to  put  down  the 
tumult.     But  Lucius  turned  aside  from  the  road   that  h  1 

not  meet  him,  and  came  to  the  camp  ;  and 

received,  him,  and  they  drove  cut  the  sons  of  Tarquinius.     King  "i'i««J">w«™- 
Tarquinius  came  to  Rome,  hut  the  gales  wore  shut,  rind  they  declared  to  him, 
from  the  walls,  the  sentence  of   banishment  which,  had  heen  passed  against  him 
and.  his  family.     So  he  yielded  to  his  fortune,  and  went  to  live  at  0;erc  with 
his  sons  Titus  and  Aruns.     His  other  son,  Sextus,la  went  toGabii,  :md  the  people 
there,  remembering  how  he  bid  betrayed  them  to  his  father,  slew  him.     Then 
the  army  left  the  camp  before  Ardea,  and  went  back  to  Home.    And  all  men 
said,  "  Let  us  follow  the  good  laws  of  the  good  king  Servius ;  and  let  us  meet  in 
our  centuries,  according  as  he  directed,15  and  let  us  choose  two  men  year  by  year 
to  govern  us,  instead  of  a  king."     Then  the  people  met  in  their  centuries  in  the 
Field  of  Mars,  and  they  chose   two  men  to   rule  over  them,  Lucius   Junius, 
whom  men  called  Rnilus,  and  Luc-ius  Tiu'quir.ius  of  Collatia. 
■    But  the  people'-1  were  afraid  of  Lucius  Tarquinius  for  his  name's  sake,  for  it  seem- 
ed as  though  a  Tarquinius  was  still  king 
him  to   depart  from  Home,  find  I 

with  him,  and  Fettled   himself  at  Lavh'.ium.      Then   the  senate  »1Dle'"ak«' 
and  the  people  decreed   that  all  the  house  of  the  Tavquinit  should  be  banished, 
oven   though  they  were  not  of  flic  kind's  family.      And  the  people  met  again  in 
their  centuries,  and   chose   Publius  Valerius    to   rule   over  them   together  with 
Brutus,  in  the  room  of  Lad. is  Tarquinius  of  Collatia. 

Now  at  this  time11  many  of  the  laws  of  the  good  king  Scr 
which  Tarquinius  the  tyrant  had  o\  er.hrown.     For  the  ci 

again   chose  their  own   judges,  to  try  fill  causes   between  a  man  ~~ - 

and  his  neighbor;  and  they  had  again  their  meetings  and  their  sacrifices  in  the 
city  and  in  the  country,  every  man  in  his  own  tribe  and  in  his  own  district.  And 
lest  there  should  seen  to  be  two  kind's  instead  of  or.e,  it  was  ordered  that  one 
only  of  the  two  should  bear  rule  at,  one  time,  and  that  the  lictors,  with  their 
rods  and  axes,  should  walk  before  him  alone.  And  the  two  were  to  bear  rule 
month  by  month. 

Then  king  Tarquinius"'  sent  to  Rome,  to  ask  for  all  the  goods  that  had  belonged 
to  him  ;  and  the  senate,   after  a  while,  decreed   that    the  goods  Holrilertnin!lflls 

should  be  given  back.     But  those  whom  he  had  sent  to  Rome  n i 

to  ask  for  his  goods,  had  meetings  with  many  young  men  of 
noble  birth,  and  a  plot  was  laid  to  bring'  back  ki::g  Tarquinius.  So  the  young 
men  wrote  letters  to  Tarquinius,  pli'd^'ina'  to  him  their  faith,  anil  anion-'  them 
were  Titus  ;a:d  Tiberius,  the  sons  of  Brutus.  But  a  slave  happened  lo  overhear 
1'iem  talking  -.ogcilier,  and  when  lie  knew  that  the  letters  were  to  be  given  to 
the  messengers  of  Tarqui'iiiis,  he  went  and  told  all  that  he  had  heard  to  Brutus 
and  to  Publius  Valerius.  Then  they  came  and  seized  the  young  men  and  their 
letters,  and  so  the  plot  was  broken  up. 

After  this  there  was  a  strange  and  piteous  sight  to  behold.  Brutus  and 
Publius"  sat  on  their  judgment-seats  in  the  Forum,  and  the  young  Rwlii.  itoli|>[. 
men  were  brought  before  them.    Then  Br.u 

bind  his  own  two  sous,  Titus  and  Tiberius,  together  with  the  others, 
and  to  scourge  t'ie:u  with  roils,  according  to  the  law.       Anil  after  I  hey  had  been 

11  Livy,  T.  SO.  u  Consult'!*  '.r.dc.  ■'■<•■  n'iis  (■-.;  t-.i;-!::Ms  -;x  eom- 

"  livy,  I.  GO.     Di./.'ivsiufi  ir:  :..!;!.■■:  Ptxrin  live  ]i,("i:;.":  is  ,s,-.t.  'ilv.'.V-i  avJigwit.     Livy,  I.  BO. 

till  the  lM.it!ei>yt.lie  lake  Kosnlus,  and  Ltesei-ibi-.s         "  livy,  IT.  S. 

him  as  killed  tlicre.     V,"  lu-a  t.l:u  stori,;*  differ,         lr'  T)i»iiy.=i-.is,  V.  2. 

I  haviS  gt-iiiicaliy  foliowfj  L:vy,  a,  ■  Eio  writer        ,6  Livy,  II.  3,  4, 

of  flip  best  taste,  e.n..l  likely  *o  sjlve  the  oldest        "  Livy,  II.  o. 
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scan r^ed ,  Lht!  lieLors  struck  off  their  heads  with  their  axes,  before  the  eyes  of 
tlii'i:'  hither ;  a  ad  BruLus  neither  stirred  from  1'iis  scat,  nor  turned  away  his  cym 
from  the  sight,  yet  men  ssiw  as  they  looked  on  him  that  his  heart  was  g>': eving 
inwardly18  over  his  children.  Then 'they  marvelled  at  him,  because  he  had  loved 
justice  more  than  his  own  blood,  and  had  not  spared  his  own  children  when 
they  had  been  false  to  their  country,  and  had  offended  against  the  law. 

When13  king  Tarqi.iniiis  I'oin'.d  that   the  plot  was  broken  up,  he  persuaded  the 

k:,,,  ii.i  -,.:L:i,  ,.<  vtii  people  of  Teii  ii.nd  the  people  of  Tareuinii.  eilies  of  ihe  Eiruscnns, 

1  1    u    n  lung  him  back  to  Borne  by  force  of  arms.     So  they 

i...™.  »:mi:s ivts a i.    aSjCm],],:(]    i.h::ii-   sirmies,    and.    'I jirquinias   led    them  wiihiu   the 

Roman  border.  Brutus  and  Publius  led  the  Romans  out  to  meet  them,  and  it 
chanced  ihat  Brutus  with  the  Roman  horsemen,  and  Aruns,  the  son  of  king 
Tarrpamius,  willi  the  Etruscan  horse,  met  each  other  in  advance  of  the  main 
battles.  Aruns  seeing  Brutus  in  his  kingly  robe,  and  with  the  lie  tors  of  a  king 
atomr!  him.  Ic,  oiled  his  spear,  and  spurred  his  horse  agamst  him.  Brutus  rr.H; 
h.m,  and  each  ran  his  spear  through  ike  body  of  lao  oilier,  and  they  bor.h  fell 
dead.  Then  the  borstal. en  on  both  purls  fought,  and  afterwards  the  mum  hattles, 
and  the  Veiontians  were  beaten,  but  the  'J.'arquiiuuns  beat  the  Romans,  and  the 
b.;tt!e  was  neiiher  won  nor  lost;  but  in  the  night  there  came  a  voice  out  of  the 
wood  tint  iu;s  hard  by,  and  it  said,  "  One  man  more"  has  fallen  on  the  part  of 
ihe  Etruscans  than  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  ;  the  Romans  are  to  conquer  in 
the  war."  At  this  the  Etruscans  were  afraid,  and  believing  the  voice,  ihey 
immediately  marched  home  to  their  own  country,  while  the  Romans  took  up 
Brutus,  and  carried  him  home  and  buried  him;  and  Publius  made  an  oration  in 
las  praise,  and  all  the  matrons  of  Rome  mourned  for  him.  for  a  whole  year, 
because  ho  bad  snenged  J.uerelia  well. 

When  Brutus  was  dcad,'JL  Publius  ruled  over  the  people  himself ;  and  he  began 
iin»j.bi:.»v.i™i™  to  build  a  great  and  strong  house  on  the  top  of  the  hill  Velia, 
;:;;,  l.',;'. : ■','■'■.  ■.'.;.'.,;,■  ■  ■'.:  which  looks  down  upon  the  Forum.33  This  made  the  people  say, 
,tl!-  "  Publius  wants  to  become  a  king,  and  is  building  a  house  in  a 

strong  place,  as  if  for  a  citadel  where  he  may  live  with  his  guards,  ar.d  oppress 
us."  But  he  called  the  people  together,  ar.d  when  he  went,  down  t.o  them,  the 
liciois  who  walked  before  r.im  lowered  the  rods  [\nd  the  sixes  which  thoy  bore,  to 
show  that  he  owned  the  people  to  be  greater  than  himself,  lie  complained  that 
they  had  mistrusted  hiui,  and  he  said  that  he  would  not  build  his  house  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  Velia,  but  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  bis  house  should  be  no  strong- 
hold. And  he  culled  on  them  to  make,  a  law/1  ihat  whoever  should  i.ry  to  make 
himself  kir.g  should  be  accursed,  and  whosoever  would  might  slay  him.  Also, 
that  if  a  magistrate  were  going  to  scourge  or  kill  any  ciii/ea,  ho  might  carry  his 
cause  before  the  people,  and  thoy  should  judge  him.  When  these  Saws  were 
passed,  all  men  said,  "Publius  is  a  lover  of  the  people,  and  seeks  their  good:" 
and  he  was  called  Poplicola,  which  means,  "the  people's  friend,"  from  thai-  day- 
forward. 

Then  Publius  called  the  people  together54  in  their  centuries,  and  they  chose 
Spurius  Lucretius,  the  father  of  Lucre  tia,  to  be  their  magistrate  for  the  year  in 
the  room  of  Brutus.  But  he  was  an  old  man,  and  bis  strength  was  so  much 
gone,  that  after  a  few  days  he  died.  They  then  chose  in.  his  room  Marcus 
Horatius.95 

Now  Publius  and  Marcus  cast  lots  which  should  dedicate  the  temple  to  Jupiter 

15  I'lTnhicmtfl  anirno  m:M  ! ' o  iuter  nii.lU'fi'  r~:i:n  J'ahc.itbo,  up  v.iiioii  Hies  Virb  Saora  passes.    Tin 

ministurinm.     Livy,  II,  5.              '  iirf.h  of  Tir.ni  is  on  '.ho  Yoi-;.i:  iliil. 

"  Livy,  II.  0.  "  Livy,  n.  8. 

■'  lam  ii'.us   IE 1 1- 1 1 s t- o i- ■_-■. 1 1 ■-   ■c:eeM:s^^   hbnoie;  "*  Livy,  II.  8. 

rineoro  hollo  Komanum.     Livy,  II.  'I.  m  Tilt  wo:.Ay  :r'.t'.\  Cav'.'^iti;  j:a  l;i'i-  jr.  Ti.yn- 

31  Livy,  II.  1.  tius  the  col.c;:'oin-  :.■■■'  lii-.itus  :  ariotlmr  proof  of 
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on  the  hill  of  the  Capitol,  which  king  Tnrqumius  had  built ;  and  m  [h(  ^.^  rf  (fci 
the  lot  loll  lo  Marcus,  to  the  3i  I  1  t  nl  t  ll  1  i  tl  rt 
Publiua."  So  when  Marcus  was  going  to  begin  the  dedication, 
and  had  his  hand  on  the  door-post  of  the  temple,  mid  n';is  speaking  the  set 
words  of  prayer,  there  came  a  man  running  lo  tell  him  that  his  son  was 
dead.  But  he  said,  "Then  let  them  carry  him  out  and  bury  him;"  and  he 
neither  wept,  nor  lamented,  for  the  words  of  lamentation  ought  not  to  be 
spoken  when  men  are  praying  to  the  blessed  gods,  and  dedicating  a  temple 
to  iheir  honor.  So  Marcus  honored  the  gods  above  his  son.  ami  dedicated  the 
temple  on  the  hill  of  the  Capitol ;  and  his  name  was  recorded  on  the  front  of 
the  temple. 

But  when  king  Tarquinius  found  that  the  Veieni.ians  and  Tarquinians  were  not 
able  to  restore  him  lo  his  kha'dom,  lie.  went  t.o  Clashim,'1  a  city  in  iwy-...  !>,.,,,.-„»  m!„ir, 

ti'ie   fiil'thest 

sought  Lars  Porsenna,!-J  the  king  of  Clusium,  to  aid  him.  So Por-  *"* r""i,k' 
scorn  raided  a  "aval  army,  iiricl  mo-ched  aireiest  Home,  and  attacked  tho  Romans  on 
ilu;  hill  Ja.niculum,  the  hill  on  tin':  outside  of  this  city  beyond  the  Tiber  ;  and  ho 
drove  them  down  from  the  hill  into  the  city.  There  was  a  wooden  bridge  over 
the  Tiber  at  tho  bottom  of  the  bill,  and  the  Etruscans  followed  close  upon  the 
Romans  to  win  the  bridge,  but  a  single  man,  named  Horatius  0fa»i™fl.7<u*i°<H°- 
Codes,  stood  fas',  upon  the  bridge,  and  faced  (lie  Etruscans  ;M  ■»t™coeiet. 
two  others  then  resolved  to  stay  with  him,  Spnvius  Lartius  and  Titus  HerminhiS  ; 
and  these  three  men  stopped  the  Etruseans,  while,  the  Romans,  vdio  had  fled 
over  the  river,  were  busy  in  nutting  away  the  bridge,  When  it  was  nearly  till 
cut,  away,  Horatius  made  his  two  com  pan  ions  leave  him,  and  pass  over  the 
bridge  into  the  city.  Then  he  stood  rdoae  on  the  bodge,  and  defied  a.U  [he  army 
of  the  Etruseans;  and  they  showered  their  javelins  upon  him,  and  he  caught 
them  on  his  shield,  and  stood  yet  unhurt.  But  just  as  they  were  rushing  on 
hint  to  drive  him  from  his  post  by  main  force,  the  last  beams  of  the  bridge  were 
cut  away,  and  it  all  fell  with  a  mighty  crash  into  the  river;  and  while  ilu: 
Etruscans  wondered,  and  stopped  in  their  course,  Horatius  turned  and  prayed 
to  the  god  of  the  river,  "  0  father1*  Tiber,  I  pray  thee  to  receive  these  arms, 
and  me  who  hear  them,  and  to  let  thy  waters  In  fiend  and  save  me."  Then  he 
leapt  into  the  river;  and  though  the  darts  fell  thiek  around  him,  yet  they  did 
not  hit  him,  and  he  swam  across  to  the  city  safe  and  sound.31  l''or  this  the 
latmers  set  up  his  statue  in  the  contilium,  and  gave  hirn  as  much  land  as  ho 
could  drive  the  plough  round  in  the  space  of  a  whole  day. 

But  the  Etruscans  still  lay  before  the  city,  and  the  Romans  suffered  much 
from  hunger.  Then  a  young  man  of  noble  blood,  Cains  Mucins35  .i.1-c,l-..,M.xi™t=-.!.-M 
by  iiiime,  went   lo  the  sena'.e,  and  offered   lo  go  lo  the  caaip  id'  Ll  ,  ,  :.i  '.'  , 

the  Etruscans,  and  to  slay  king  Porsenna.  So  he  crossed  the  ™i™*'«llw»«' 
river  and  made  e.is  way  into  the  camp,  and  there  he  saw  a  man  si!  ting  on  a  high 
plri.ee,  and  wearing  a  scarlet  robe,  and  many  coming  and  goinjr  about  him;  and 
saviag  u;'  himself,  "  This  must  be  king  Poi'senna,"  ho  went  up  to  Lis  scat  amidst 
tin:  crowd,  and  when  lie  came  near  to  the  man  lie  drew  a  dagger  from  i?.icer 
his  garment,  and  stabbed  him.  But  it  was  the  hint's  sedbewhom  he  had  slain, 
who  was  the  king's  chief  ulliccr  ;   so  he  was  seized  and  brought  before  the  king, 

Livy,  II,  E.  It  is  vain  to  :caeia[..t  bo  v.-riii;  ;i  Siiiloiy  of  1'iv's  j 

w  Livy,  II.  S.  events;  and  nei.c  , "ml  div.;l:t  ijul   ::ic  i  >o(:C-l^-nl 

™  "Lars,"   like    "  I-jeimi,''  is  not  an  imli-  stary,  vi'hiol',  alow,  I  ant  wishing  to  preserve, 

vidnal  i::!ms.  iml  Bxjji'ossiS;  l:in  nail;  o.f  the  ;ier-  wii-s  t'ul  driven  by  Livy. 

mm,  likcimf.     ll.:.,:!V.i  ouimeeU  it  with  tl.o  Tea-        J'J  "  Adolcswui  noliUis,"    [.Ivy,  II.  12.     Kin- 

;.jii;.;'  ii'ord  "Lord."  buhr  doubts  v.lioiliev  ll i e  oid  s:arv  called  iihn 

"  Livy,  II.  10.  by  any  other  nurnc  than   (Alias.      Mucins,  hu 

M  "TYoerir.e   rater.    In    sancte    pvce-ji',    lupi:  thii:!;^  va.H  a  htcr  :ahi.i.:i.:i:  ;  because  the  MucH 

iniiino  ai.vi-  la.d  the  same  cognomen  o;'  Sc.evi.ila;    mi. I  lie 

considers  it   mcoiiS-^toiil,    o  .:•:;.  aM:   tho    Mile:! 

illed,  VI.  55.  were  jiiebeiae.s. 
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njiul  flu;  gaards  threatened"3  hint  with  sharp  lo  meats,  unless  lie  would  answer 
all  fheh  questions.  But  he  said,  "  See  now,  how  little  I  ease  fin'  your  torments;" 
and  he  thrust  his  light,  hand  into  the  lire  thiit  ivii.fi  burning  there  on  the  altar, 
and  he  did  not  move  it  till  it  was  quite  consumed,  '['hen  king  Porseuna  mar- 
velled at  his  courage,  and' said,  "Go  thy  way,  for  thou  hast  harmed  thyself 
iiioi'i!  ilian  me  ;  sad.  thou  art  a  brave  man,  and  1  send  l.licc  bad;  to  Rome  unhurt 
and  free."  l!ut  Cains  answered,  "  l''or  this  thou  shall  avi  more  of  my  secret 
tj:..-ui  thy  tortures  could  have  forced  from  mc.  Throe  liu:-.;.l;i'i]  noble  yo;i:.hs  of 
Rome  liave  bound  themselves  by  oath,  to  take  thy  life.  Mine  was  the  ^rst 
adventure  :  but  the  others  will  each  in  his  turn  lie  in  wait  for  thee.  I  warn  you, 
therefore,  to  look  to  thyself  well."  Then  Caius  was  let  go,  and  went  bad;  again 
into  the  city. 

But  king  Porsemia  was  greatly  moved.,"'!  and  made  the  Romans  offers  of  peace, 
fte  M=e  ■  to  which  they  listened  ghihllv,  nr.d  gave,  up  the  laud  beyond  the 
i1  i  ■■  ■■■■■  mi  r,  woueii  had  been  won  in  former  times  from  the  Voieutkms  ; 
f  i'i-:'-'.::-l.'-:.:„i'd  i  I  1  i\  hack  to  them  the  hill  Janiculum.  Besides  this,  the 
Romans  gave  hostages  to  the  king,  ten  youths  and  ten  maidens, 
children  of  noble  lathers,  as  a  [dodge  that  they  would  truly  keep  the  peace 
which  they  had  yv.de.  But  it  chanced,  as  the  camp  of  the  Etruscans  was  near 
the  Tiber,  that  Ckeha,  one  of  the  maidens,  escaped  with  her  fellows,  and  lied  to 
the  brick  of  the  river,  and  as  the  E:.rusea:;s  pursued  them,  Ck.tlki.  spoke  to  the 
oilier  maidens,  iee.l  persuaded  thee-,  and  they  rushed  all  ire.o  the  water,  and 
swam  across  the  river,  and  got  safely  over.  At  this  king  Porsonuu  marvelled 
more  than  ever,  and  when  the  Romans  sent  bade  Cii.elia  and  her  follows  to  him, 
for  tb'-'y  kept  their  1'eh  h  truly,  he  hade  her  go  home  free,  and  be  gave  lier  some  of 
the  youths  also  who  were  hostages,  to  choose  whom  she  would.  ;  and  she  chose 
those  w  ho  were  of  tendorest  age,  and  king  Porseuna  set  them  free.  'J.'iien  ihe 
Romans  gave  lands  to  Cams,  and  set  up  a  statue  of  Clcelia  in  the  highest  part 
of  the  Sacred  Way;  and  king  Tersemia  led  away  bis  army  home  in  peace. 

After  this   king  Porsenna-1  made  war  against   the   Latins,  and   his   army  was 
iiow  Ta^Mm  Kujui  beaten,  and  fled  to  Rome ;  and  the  Romans  received  them  kindly, 

iotudtmmiiietatmi,  a[](^  ^^j,  oa|.c  Qf  y10sc  w|l0  wcrc  wounded,  and  sent  thou  back 
safe  to  king  Porsenna.  For  ibis  tiie  king  y'ave  hack  to  ike  Romans  all  the  rest 
of  their  hostages  whom  lie  bad  s'.ill  w.iih  him,  and  also  ihe  laud  which  they  .had 
won.  from  the  Vcienlhius.  So  Tarquinius,  seeing  that  there  was  no  more  hope 
of  aid  from  king  Porsicma,  left  Clasium  and  went  (o  Tuscultim  of  the  Latins; 
i'or  Mamilius  Oetavius.  ilio  chief  of  (he  Tusculacs,  bad  Married  his  daughter,  and 
he  heipod  lhai  ihe  Latins  would  restore  hint  to  Rome,  for  their  cities  were  many, 
and  when  lie  had  beer,  king  be  had  fevored  them  raiher  them  the  Romans. 

So  after  a  time  thirty  cities  of  the   Latins  joined   t.ojje'her  and  made  Oetavius 
Mamilius  their  general,  and   declared  war  against   the   Romans. 
!■■  i  ..      Now  Publius  Valerias  was  tlead.  and   the  Romans  so  loved  and 

™™  «   lwi    ia.  honored  him  that  they  buried  him  within  the  city,"  near  the  hill 

Velia,  and  all  the  matrons  of  Rome  bad  mourned  for  him  for  a  whole  year  :  also 
because  the  Romans"  had  the  Sahines  for  their  enemies  as  well  as  the  Latins, 
the}-  had  made  one  man  to  be  their  ruler  for  a  time  instead  of  two ;  and  ho  was 
called  the  .Master  of  the  people,  or  the  commander,  and  he  had  all  the  power 
which  the  kings  of  Rent':  had  in  times  past.  So  Aulus  Po^tiimius  was  apnoi tiled 
Master  Of  the  people  at  this  time,  and.  Titus  /Ebutius  was  the  chief  or  Master  of 
the  horsemen :  and  they  led  out  the  whole  force  of  the  Romans,  and  met  the 
Latins  by  the  lako  Rcgillus,  in  the  country  of  Tusculum ;  and  Tarquinius  himself 

"  Hero  I  have  follows  ..I  Jjionysi-.::;  r.f  icr  thun  3*  Livy,  II.  13. 

Live,  because  Li  Livy's  siiv  Mucins  teils  I'or-  "n  Livy,  II.  14,  15. 

senna  in  reward  ol.'ia-  l,  ,, l.i    ore  l.kan  ■     I       ■     'n     I  \i ■::.:■  hi,  23.    Livy,  II.  16. 

ho  had  told  him  at  first  as  a  mere  vaunt  to  "  Livy,  II.  1  a. 
&igliten  him. 
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was  with  thus  army  of  the  Latins,  mid  his  son  and.  ;dl  the  houses  of  the  Tar- 
quir.ii :  for  fills  was  their  last  hope,  awl  fn.te  wits  now  to  determine  whether  lae 
Homens  should  be  ruled  over  by  kin;;-  Tarquinius,  or  whe'her  they  should  he  free 
forever. 

There  were  many  Romans  who  had  married  Latin  wives,88  and  many  Latins 
who  had  married  wives  from,  among  the  Romans.  So  before  the  „„„.  11i0  Hl,mal,  „.,.,„,„ 
war  began,  it  was  resolved  that  the  women  on  li  >th  1  1  -.  1 1  hi 
leave  their  husbands  if  they  chose,  and  take  their  virgin,  da  Lighters  ">><"•*'■ 
with  [hern,  and  return  to  their  own  country.  And  all  the  Latin  women,  except 
two,  remained  iu  Rome  with  their  husbands  ;  but  the  H01nii.11  women  loved  Ueaic 
more  (han  their  husbands,  and  took  their  young  daughters  with  them,  and  came 
home  to  the  houses  of  their  fathers. 

Then  the  Romans  and  the  Latins  joined  battle  by  the  lake  Regillus."  There 
might  you  sec  king  Tarquinius,  though  far  advanced  in  years,  orti.»s™n.minijtin 
yet  mounted  on  his  borso  and  bearing  his  lance  in  his  hand,  as  1"ke  Rf siu°"' 
bravely  as  though  he  were  still  young.  There  was  his  sonTarepuaius,  leading  on 
to  battle  all  the  band  of  the.  houses  of  the  Tarquinii,  whom  (he  Romans  hid  ban- 
ished for  their  name's  sake,  and  who  thought  it  a  proud  thing  to  win  bark  ilieir 
cour.iry  by  their  swords,  and  to  become  n;-n:n  the  royal  house,  io  give  a  king  to 
the  Romans.  There  was  Oc.lnvius  Mainihus,  of  Tusculum,  Lue  leader  of  nil  the 
Latins,  who  said,  that,  he  lvovltl  make  Tarquinius  his  father  king  once  more  in 
Rome,  and  the  Romans  should  help  the  Latins  in  all  their  war.-,  and  Tusculum 
shouki  be  the  greatest  of  all  the  cities',  whose  people  went  up  together  to  sacri- 
fice to  Jupiter  of  (tie  Latins,  at  bis  temple  on  the  high  top  of  the  mountain  of 
Alba.  And  on  the  side  of  the  Romans  might  be  seen  Aulas  Postumius,  the 
Muster  of  (he  people,  and  Titus  .'tlbuiius,  the  Master  of  the  horsemen.  There 
also  was  Til  as  Hernilnias,  who  had  fought  on  the  bridge  by  ihe  side  of  ILoratius 
Codes,  on  the  day  when  llitry  saved  Home  from  king  Porsonnii.  There,  was. 
Marcus  Valerius,  the  broihor  of  Pablius,  who  said  lie  would  finish  by  the  lake 
lk'.giuus'1'-'  the  glorious  work  which  Pubiius  had  begun  ia  Ile.-ne  ;  fur  Puhlius  had 
driven  out  Tarquinius  a.nd  las  house,  and  had  made  them  live  ns  banished  men, 
and  now  they  should  lose  their  lives  as  they  had  lost  their  country.  80  at  the 
first  onset  king  Tarquinius  levelled  his  lance',  and  rode  against  Aulas  ;  and  on 
the  left  of  the  baltie,  Titus  ./i-ibulius  spurred  las  horse  aaniust  Ocfavius  Mamilius. 
Hut  king  Tarquinius,  before  he  reached  Aulus,  received  a.  wound  in  his  side,  and 
hi?,  followers  gathered  around  him,  and  bore  bim  out  of  the  battle.  And  Titus 
and  Oelnuns  met  lance  to  lance,  and  Titus  struck  Ocfavius  on  the  breast,  and 
Octavius  ran  his  lance  through  the  arm  of  Titus.  So  Titus  withdrew  from  tlie 
battle,  for  his  arm  could  no  longer  wield  its  weapon;  but  Ootnvuis  heeded  not, 
his  hurt,  but  when  he  saw  his  Latins  gieing  ground,  he  called  to  the  banished 
Romans  of  the  house  of  the  Tarquinli,  and  sent  them  into  the  thick  of  the  light. 
On  they  rushed  so  fiercely  that  neiLeer  ma:!  nor  horse  could  stand  before  Ih.eat ; 
for  they  thought  how  they  laid  been  driven  from  their  country,  a.nd  spoiiod  of 
!'!■:■;  1;  goods,  and  they  said  that  they  would  win  back  both  that  day  through  t';e 
blood  of  their  enemies. 

Then  Marcus  Valerius,  the  brother  of  Pubiius,  levelled  his  hence  and  rode  fiercely 
agaiasf  Titif  Tarquinius,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  hand  of  the  Hclw  two  hD7Mme„  „ 

Tarquiaii,      But  Titus  drew  back,  and   sheltered  himself  ; it :  .   ",.    ■■..:"..■■.■; 

his  band;  and  Marcus  rode  after  him  in  his  fury,  and  plunged  W1"110™""- 
into  the  midst,  of   the  enemy,  and  a  Latin  ran  his  lance  into  his  side  as  be  was 
rashiag  on  ;  but  his  hoi  so  stayed  not  ia  his  career  till  Marcus   dropped  from  him 
dead  upon  the  ground.     Then  the  "Romans  leaved  yet  more,  and  the  Tarquinli 
charged  yet  more  vehemently,  til!  Aulus,  the  leader  of  the  Romans,  rode  up  with 

"  D 1  -.:  1 1  ■-■  s J-.ie; ,  VI.  1,  ihmilieo  dc*a"n  o'iv-t'  i'^.ts  eiaat,  eaio.iieu  'mi';?* 

■  Livv,  II.  19.  feoti  forent.    Idvy,  II.  20. 

*"    J)OlH'J::lil'U   U'JLl^l    ^^\L    i^Oji^U?,    lit    CUjUS 
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his  own  chosen  band ;  and  he  hade  them  level  their  lances,  and  slay  all  whose 

faces  were  towards  them,  whether  i.lioy  were  friends  or  foes.  So  the  "Remans 
turned  from  their  llight,  and  Aulas  ar.d  Ids  chosen  band  fell  upon  the  Taiquinii ; 
and  Aulus  prayed,  and  vowed  that,  ho  won'.d  raise  a  temple  to  Castor  and  to  Pol- 
lux,41 the  t'.viu  heroes,  if  they  would  aid  him  to  win  the  battle  ;  and  he  promised 
to  his  soldiers  that  the  two  who  should  he  the  first  lo  break  into  the  camp  of  tho 
enemy  should  receive  a  rich  reward.  When  behold,  there  rode  two  horsemen  at 
tho  head  of  his  chosen  band,,J  and  they  were  taller  and  fairer  than  after  the  stat- 
ure and  beauty  of  men,  and  they  were  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  and  their 
horses  were  white  as  snow.  Then  there  was  a  fierce  battle  when  Oci.avius,  the 
leader  of  theLaf.ins,  came-  up  with  aid  to  rescue  tho  Tarquinii;  for  Titus  Ilermiu- 
ius  rode  against  him,  and  ran  his  spoav  through  his  body,  and  plow  him  at  one 
blow  ;  but  us  he  was  spoiling  him  of  his  arms,  ho  himself  was  struck  by  a.  javelin j 
and  he  was  borne  out  of  the  fight  and  died.  And  the  two  horsemen  on  white 
horses  rode  before  the  Romans  ;  ar.d  the  enemy  tied  before  them,  and  the  Tar  - 
quinii  were  beaten  down  and  slain,  and  Titus  Tarquinius  was  slain  among  them  ; 
and  the  Lirfins  lied,  m:d  the  Eomaas  followed  them  to  their  camp,  ar.d  the  two 
horsemen  on  white  horses  were  tho  first,  who  broke  into  the  camp.  But,  when  the 
camp  was  taken,  and  the  battle  was  fully  won,  Aulas  sought  for  the  two  horse- 
men to  rrive  them  the  rewards  which  he  had  promised  ;  and  they  were  not  found 
either  amongst  the  living  or  amongst  the  dead,  only  there  was  seen  hup  rimed" 
on  the  hard  black  rock"  the  mark  of  a  horse's  hoof,  which  no  earthly  horse  had 
ever  made;  and  the  mark  was  there  to  be  seen  in  alter  ages.  And  the  battle  was 
ended,  and  the  sun  went  down. 

Now  they  knew  at  Rome11  that  (he  armies  bad  joined  battle,  ar.d  as  the  day 
no-ii.™^™™™  wore  a'W!l'J'  '^  men  '0I1S'h1  mr  tidings.  And  the  sun  went  down, 
.■  :'i "■.;■■':■  ■.i'V'  K:  ■:,!■"';"   mid  suddenly  there  were  seer  in  the  forum  two  horsemen,  taller  and 

!■■■   i  ■■   ■ «»■!   laircr  than  the  tallest,  and  fairest  of  men,  and  they  rode  on  white 

horses,  and  they  were  as  men  just  come  from  the  battle,  and  their 
horses  were  all  flatbed  in  loan',.  They  a'il'hted  by  ihe  temple-  of  Vesta,  where  a 
spring  of  water  bubbles  up  from  the  around  and  tills  a  small  deep  pool.  There 
they  washed  away  the  stains  of  the  battle,  ar.d  when  men  crowded  round  them, 
ar.d  nsked  for  tidings,  they  told,  them  how  the  battle  had  been  fought,  and  how 
it  was  won.  And  they  mounted  their  horses  and  redo  from  the  forum,  and 
were  seen  no  more  ;  and  men  sought  for  them  in  every  place,  but  they  were  not 
found. 

Then  Aulus  and  all  the  Romans  know  how  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  twin  heroes, 
h  i  h  ™m.nm™  ^ad  heard  his  prayer,  and  had  fought  for  the  Romans,  and  had.van- 
!-.  ™  quisbed  their  enemies,  and  had  been  the  first  to  break  into  the  ene- 

mies'camp,  and  had  themselves,  with  more  than  mortal  speed, 
borne  the  tidings  of  their  victory  to  Rome.  So  Aulus  built  a  temple  according  t.si 
his  vow  to  Castor  and  .Pollux,  and  gave  rich  offerings  :  for  he  said,  "  These  are  the 
rewards  which  I  promised  lo  the  two  who  should  first  break  into  tho  enemies' 
camp;  and  the  twin  heroes  have  won  them,  and  they  and  no  mortal  men  have 
won  the  battle  for  Rome  this  day." 

So  perished  the  house  of  the  Tarquinii,  in  the  great  buttle  by  the  lake  Regillus, 
ii.-»  Tsr.-ini.is,  »f[«  and  all  the  sons  of  king  Tarquinius,  and  his  son-in-law,  Oci.avius 

■  ..  ;    M ilius,  were  shir.  oi>  that  battle- field.     Thus  king  Tarqumius  saw 

d"d-  the  ruin  of  rill  his  family  and  of  all  his  house,  and  he  was  left  alone, 

utterly  without  hope.     So  he  went  to  Curate,46  a  city  of  the  Greeks,  and  Incre  lie 

41  Llvy,II.  20.  under  La  Olmisisi,  T/.Ycien,  to  the  ordinary 

'*  Diouy.-iiii;,  VI.  13.  level  of  the  Ciiuc-iiCJi:;,  in  L'tiiiL.-  to  Homo.     Ci- 
*1  ('[iwo,  do  .\i;:m;t  Dcor.nn,  111.  ,".  euro  -pi  niis  o:'  I  '■.■•  ir.ia'k  biij'.e  visiWu  "  in  siii- 
H  Tins  l;iko  of  Ksrr:l]i;s  is  new  ;i  final!   n.ud  aa :"  ami  silos  is  '.'.■■:■  nam?  given  hy  the  Roman 
w;..':'y  pool  .-iin'j'.;i:.Je,]  by  oynv.ir-ii iio  brnts,  --',■  ^ : le'-rri  to  the  leva  and  ba;..h  of  die  tieiirn  sor- 
did v.'itii  miK'li  lava  or  ha-ail:  i.liont  i",  si:.ari.c:i  rood  ofltonie. 

some,  lii-ie'lit  i-.bfire  t'li)  plniii  on  tin;  ri^liUisi-ml  '''  Diojiysius,  VI.  IS. 

oftberoadiis  you  descend  from  the  high  ground  ■  Livy,  II.  21. 
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died.  And  thus  the  deeds  of  Tartmrmus  and  of  the  wicked  Tullia,  and  of  Sextuj 
their  son,  were,  visited  upon  (huh*  own  heiuls  ;  find  tlu1  Romans  lived  in  peace,  and 
none  threatened  their  freedom  any  more. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Men  love  to  complete  wdiat  is  imperfect,  ai:d  to  realize  wdiat  is  iiniigiuary. 
The  portraits  of  king  Fergus  and  his  successors  i:i  llolyrood  palace  ^  r^^  ^^  ^ 
were  an  attempt  lo  give  substance  to  the  phai  I  n  1  mi  i  I 
Of; i-]v  Scotch  story  ;  those  of  the  founders  uf  (ho  oldest  e-.il.egcs  in 
the  gullery  of  the  l"iodioian  library  betray  the  tendency  to  make  much  out  of  little, 
■to  labor  filter  a  full  idea  of  those  who  are  o:dy  known  to  us  by  one  particular  ac- 
linu  of  their  lives.  Bo  it  lias  Aired  with  'he  eai-'y  history  of  tan;  itomuius  and 
IS'uma  are  like  lung  Fergus  ;  John  of  Ihiiliol,  and  Walter  of  llert.on,  are  the  coun- 
terparts of  Survius  'J'ullius,  and  iirutus.  and.  1'oplieoht.  Their  names  w ere  known, 
and  their  works  were  living ;  and  men,  longing  to  image  them  to  their  minds  more 
i'.'  imp  let  cly,  made  up  by  invention  for  the  want  of  knowledge,  and  e  eat  posed,  in 
one  case  a  pretended  portrait,  in  the  other  a  pretended  history. 

There  have  been  hundreds,  doubtless,  who  have  looked  on  the  portrait  of  John 
of  Bellied,  and,  imposed  upon  by  ihc  :>;m-.e  of  portrait  and  by  its  being  the  first  in 
a  series  of  pictures  of  y.hieh  the  greater  pnri  uc-re  undoubted  iy  copied  from  the 
life,  have-  never  suspected  that  the  painter  knew  no  more  of  the  real  feat-jivs  of 
his  subject  ili;:;.  they  did  themselves.  80  it  is  that  wo  are  deceived  by  the  early 
history  of  iho  Koman  commonwealth.  It  wears  the  form  of  annals,  it  professes 
to  mark  accurately  the  events  of  successive  years,  and  to  distinguish  them  by  the 
names  of  the  successive  consuls,  and  it  begins  a  history  which,  going  on  with  those 
same  forms  and  pretensions  to  accuracy,  becomes,  filler  a  time,  in  a  very  large 
proper! inn  really  accurate,  and  ends  with  being  as  authentic  as  any  history  in  the 
world.  Yet  the  earliest  annals  are  as  unreal  as  John  of  Balliol's  portrait;  there  is 
in  both  eases  the  same  deception.  1  cannot  as  yet  give  a  regular  history  of  the 
Rom;:n  people  ;  all  that  can  be  done  with  the  first  years  of  the  commenwe;;!ii:, 
as  with  the  last  of  the  monarchy,  is  to  notice  the  origin  a::d  r.haracter  of  the  insti- 
tutions, find  for  the  rest,  lo  be  contented  with  thai  faint  outline  whiidi  alone  can 
be  relied  upon  as  real. 

The  particulars  of  the  expulsion  of  the  hist  king  of  Home,  and  his  family  and 
house,  can  only  be  given,  as  they  already  have  been,  in  their  poeti- 
cal form.      It  by  no  means  follows  that  none  of  them,  are  liisl.ccica!,   -  .■■...■.  . 

but  we  cannot  distinguish  what  are  so.     But  we  maybe  certain,  " °"  °    M,'"nil" 

whether  Brutus  belonged  to  the  commons,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  or  not,  that  the 
commons  immediately  after  the  revolution  recovered  some  of  the  rights  of  which 
the  last  king  had  deprived  them  ;  u;:d  those  rights  were  such  as  did  not  interfere 
with  the  political  ascendancy  of  lire  patricians,  but  yet  restored  to  the  commons 
their  character  of  an  order,  that  is,  s.  distinct  body  with  an  interna!  organza  lion 
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of  its  (ran.  The  commons  again  chose  their  judges  to  decide  ordinary  civil  causes 
■when  both  parties  belonged  to  their  own  order,  and  tliey  again  met  in  T.i'.eir  Uom- 
pllalia  and  J.'agar.alin,  t.i Hi  common  festivals  of  tin'  inhabitants  of  tlie  same  neigh- 
borhood in  Die  city  find  in  the  country.  They  also  gained  the  important  privilege 
of  being,  even  in  criminal  mailers,  judges  of  their  own  members,  in  case  of  an 
appeal,  from  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate.  As  a  burgher  might  appeal  to  the 
people  or  greal  council  of  the  burghers,  so  n  commoner  mi^hl  appeal  to  the  com- 
mons assembled  in  their  tribes,  and  lie.is  in  (his  respect  The  two  orders  of  the  nation 
were  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality,  ll  is  said  also  that  a.  great  many  of  1  he  rich- 
est families  of  (he  commons  who  belonged  to  (he  centuries  of  knights,  or  horsemen, 
were  admitted,  as  new  patrician  houses  into  the  order  of  the  patricians,  or  burghers, 
or  people  of  Home;  for  I.rnusi  again  observe,  that,  the  Roman  people  or  burghers, 
and  the  Roman  commons,  will  still  for  a  long  period  require  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth,  (lie  Romans  still  possessed  the  doniin- 

ion  enjoyed  by  their  king;  all  the  cities  of  the  coast  of  Latium,  as 
i.  :■.  ■?  ■■■!.,■  we  have  n.heady  seen,  were  subjected  to  them  as  far  as  Terraeina. 
:''.'  ■i-:'.'.  :.'.■;:''■.■:.■'':'■;  Within  twelve  years,  we"  cannot  certainly  say  how  much  sooner, 
i  1      t        ii    ill!    mini       1  ]       1     t       11  <       1    m    I       Ll 

only  take  into  account,  the  loss  to  Rome  of  an  able  and  absolute 
lung,  the  natural  weakness  of  an  unsullied  government,  and  the  distractions  pro- 
duced by  the  king's  attempts  to  recover  his  throne.  The  Latins  may  have  held, 
as  we  are  (old  of  tke  Sabines"  in  this  very  time,  that  r.heir  dependent  alliance  with 
Rome  had  been  concluded  with  king  Taropumius,  and  that  as  he  was  king  no 
kinder,  find  as  his  sons  had  been  driven  out  with  him,  ail  covenants  between  La- 
tium and  l.toine  had  boeomo  mill  and  void.  But  it  is  possible,  also,  if  the  chro- 
nology of  ilie  common  story  of  these  times  can  be  a.t  all  depended  on,  t.hat  the 
Latin  ciiies  owed,  their  i:ideme:dunce  to  Ihe  hltruscan  en:n;i:esi  of  Rome,  for  that 
war,  which  has  been  given  in  its  poetical  version  a.s  The  war  with  Porsenua,  was 
really  a  great  outbreak  of  the  Etruscan  power  upon  the  nations  southward  of 
Etruria,  in  the  very  front  of  whom  lay  the  Romans.  In  the  very  next  year  after 
the  expulsion  of  ihe  kina',  according  to  the  common  story,  and  certainly  at  some 
time  within  the  period  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  the  Etrnscr.es  foil  upon 
Rflme.  The  result  of  the  war  is,  indeed,  as  strangely  disguised  in  the.  poetical 
story  as  Charlemagne's  invasion  of  Spain  is  hi  the  romances.  Rome,  was  com- 
pletely conquered ;  all  the  territory  which  the  kings  had  iron  on  ihe  right  bank 
of  the-  Tiber  was  now  lost.2  Rome  itself  was  surrendered  to  ihe  Etruscan  con- 
queror;1 his  sovereignly  was  fully  acknowledged,1  the  Romans  gave  up  their  arms 
and  recovered  theii  cilv  and  territory  or.  conditio;!,  of  renouncing  Ihe  use  of  iron' 
except  for  implements  of  agriculture.  But  this  bondage  did  no',  last  long  :  the 
Etruscan  power  was  broken  by  a  great  defeat  sustained  before  Alicia  ;  for  after 
(lie  fall  of  Rome  die  conquerors  attached  Laiium.  and  while  besieging  Aricia,  ihe 
united  force  of  (he  Latin  cities,  aided  by  the  Greeks7  of  Cumse,  succeeded  in  lie- 

1  LUas  ncft  ™*  of /i /'Mo™ v.     "Dioiiy?ins,  V.  3.  ;;  T.talil-'.r'  meant  i:i;iy  he  seen  by  the  form  pre 

"  Ji:,.,-,Yiia5,  V.  40.  scrvud  l>y  J -ivy,  I.  SB. 

u  This  1*  ion [i-s^'l  in  W.c.  [lootioal  story:  cue,-        r>  The  tin  ■.;■.:  ,.:,;-:e.  <T'i  ■■!.■■  ,-i..n,  V.  al,  vo+O'l'iim 

it  is  I'.'lt.e!  tuiit  Personal,  '.el,  tH'inltiii'-Ji-l'.ou  lor  mi  ivory  s  Icomio,  i.  sceptre,  n  i;oki(jn  c-ov.-n,  :-.ik1 

i1  i:    l:,  i!.:.i;-..    ;;:.-,■;:    t':.<:    ('::i'.,.y.o.uv.L    Ili.j.I    baeii  !.rl Limpi L:H  rob:.!.'     TIiOkC!  vi'j'V  san:c   !Hj:UU'S  ]i;:d 

n^i-ir.  !o  liieei  : -.  I 'l -..■- r  the  v.jr.     ]lut  Kinhniiv  leui  1k*si  voii-.  1,  uceoi'ilniL;  to  '.\u  same  ■■'.■;■'  .■:■:■,  lo  I  lie 

','.  ■:  I  :...r  :':o  ;!:iir.!eili);:uL  trite*.  ■■■-  j i : ■  ■  I l  )'■■•' 'lis.  I;  i  ■  ■  ^_  '[';,;■,:  nil  ;■.;«  i'ri-eas  by  tiie  .'0,r'.;-. 

v.-L're  thirty  ill  nt.iiibcr  in  the  tii.ys  ofSriv.  Tid-  ci  'i-:  ::.■■.  :;u  e..' ;  ::,,^1.:Jlj  ne;i^  ■.:■■.'  his  -i;pr?.m;i;;y 

:;,!■,  nppoiii-  rcdneed  to  twenty  in  :l.t:  cielicst  111.02. 

j-  ,■  ition  of  them  uf)  r  the  expulsion  ofTi  rq/nin         ::  Pliny,  XX3.1V.1*.    In  :  dereqi  --A  expul- 

ins  ;  luulit  appears  from  tiiM  iieeonnt  ofiLc  Vei-  sis  reeilj-.-.s  viepab  Itonnino  dedit  iVesei  ■;■■,  i  o- 

entiau  iViir  o.l'j7;  ,  1.1 1  ii  I  I ':■.■:.'■  i'.  .-ii-:  i:  ■■■■!  :■:  ■:■'    it;  iii'.i:;r  in;    ':.  ■:.  ■  ;i  v.-ti  i.-L  i-  i.i-  n    iuve:iL ■-,    lis    i'elTO 

nnt,  -!:<'n  liiivo  extended  nr.iek  Lev  or.  d  t-lnj  hill  nisi  in  lihtU'-uH  unl  nlcrentiir.  ( :rnu]!;iro  1  Sier.ntl 

Janiculum.  xiii.  w,'w.     '1'heso  nuss;i<;<>5  lioni  Tiicitas  and 

■'  Taeitus,  Ulster.  [IT.  T'J.     s-cdr-rn  .lovis  op-  1'tnv  v--o;u  :  rsl  :-o-.:v---a  V.  .IVi.nl',  rl.  hi  .-i-  li'aj 

tiuii  ijiiutiiiii,—  quam  noiirorsoiiiia  tledili  urljc.  u:i  \ '-..?■  (.i-oiv^iin-v  ;,■:'  .-■:■  Kirly  Komfui  tlistoiy 
iitqiLc  Gain  capti,  ttnion.ro  pouilB-cav.     YVI.i.t         ■  JJioiiyiLui,  V.  30,  ct  VII,  8-11. 
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siroi-ing  tln-ir  army,  said  in  comhung  their  power  io  their  own  side  of  the  Tiber.  Still, 
however,  the  Romans  did  not  recover  Iheir  territory  on  the  rig  hi;  bank  of  that 
liver,  and  the  number  of  thou-  tribes,  as  has  been  already  no!  iced,  wascorseipieiiLiy 
lessened  by  one  third,  being  reduced  from  thirty  to  twenty. 

Thus,  within  a  short  time  after  the  bsmishmeui  of  tin:  his!  kin-',  the  Romans  lost 
sill  their  territory  on  the  Etruscan  side  of  the  Tiber,  and  all  their  a,,^,,,  ?t  Ronl 
dominion  over  Latium.  A  third  people  wore  (heir  immediate  neigh-  "■■■"llltaS"t"'«' 
bors  on  the  northeast,  the  Sabincs.  The  cities  o:'  the  Sabincs reached,  says  Vsirro, 
from  Ro.ate,  to  i.he  disiance  of  half  ;i  day's  journey  from  Home,  thiit  is,  according 
to  the  varying  estimate  of  a  day's  journey,3  eill'.er  seventy-live  or  a  lrandred  sta- 
dia, about  ten  or  twelve  miles.  But  with  the  more,  distant  Sabiaes  of  Reale,  and 
the  high  valley  of  the  Volhius,  our  history  lias  yet  no  concern.  The  line  of  mount- 
ains which  stretches  IVoin  Tiber  to  the  neighborhood  of  iNarnisi  was  a  natural 
division  between  those  Sabiaes  vybo  lived  within  it,  and  those  who  bid  settled 
without  it,  in  the  lower  country  nearer  Rome.  These  last  were  the  Sabincs  of 
Cures/  twenty-four  miles  from  Rome,  of  Ere  turn,  five  miles  nearer  to  it,  of  No- 
mentum,  about  the  same  distance,  of  Collatia  and  Regilius,  southward  of  the  Airio, 
and  in  the  midst  of  LatJum ;  and  at  a  more  ancient  period,  these  same  Sabincs 
possessed  Oruslumeriurn,  Cseuina,  Antennae,  and,  as  we  lane  seen,  two  of  i.he  very 
bills  which  afLerwards  made  up  the  city  of  Home,  But  living  so  near  In  n:  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  Lai  ins,  these  more  lowland  Babbles  had  become  in  some  de- 
gree Latir.b.ed,  and  some  of  their  cities  partook  in  the  worship  of  Diana  on  the 
Avonibie,1-1  together  wlt.b  the  Romans  sind  i.he  Latins,  during  the  reign  of  the.  last 
liiuir  of  Rome.  Perhaps  v.bi'.y  also  wore  his  dependent  allies,  mid,  like  'lie  Lai  ins, 
renoiiiieed  their  alliance  wiih  R.ome  immediately  iii'ter  his  expulsion.  At  imyrai.e, 
we  rem.!,  of  a  renewal  of  wars  between  thorn  and  the-  Romans  t'oar  yesu-s  after  the 
begi'iuig  of  the  commonwealth,  smd  it  is  said,  that  a(;  ibis  time  Ai.tvis  (tlausus,'1 
a  citizen  of  Regilius,  as  he  strongly  opposed  the  war,  was  banished  by  his  coun- 
trymen, siiid  went  over  to  the  UooiaiiS  with  so  brrge  a  i.rain  of  followers,  that  he 
was  himself  received  immediately  s<s  a  burgher,  gave  bis  name  to  si  new  tribe, 
which  wsis  formed  out  of  those  who  went  over  wii.ii  him.  aad  obljiineil  an  assign- 
men';  of  lands  beyond  the  Anio,  between  Fideua;  and  Fieulea.  Rut  when  wo  read 
ol  the  hike  Regilius  sis  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Tusenium,1'  and  when  we  also 
find  Momentum  included  amongst  ibe  thirty  cities  of  the  Latins,  which  concluded 
the  great  alliance  with  Rome,  in  the  consulship  of  Spurius  Oassius,  we  sire  inclined 
to  suspect  that  the  low  lain!  fcjabiaos  sibout  this  lime  were  forced  to  join  themselves 
some  with  the  Romans  and  .some  with  the  Latins,  being  pressed  by  both  on  dif- 
ferent, quarters,  when  the  alliance  between  the  three  nations  was  broken  up.  Thus 
Collsitisi,  Regilius,  and  Momentum  fell  to  the  Latins  ;  aad  then  it  may  well  have 
happened  that  the  Ulaadh  r.iid  I'osimnii,  with  their  followers,  may  have  prelerred 
the  I  toman  franchise  to  the  Latin,  anil  thus  removed  themselves  io  Rome  ;  while 
if  Kiobuhr's  conjecture  be  true,  thai,  the  Urusfumiuian  tribe  as  well  as  the  C.lau- 
dian  was  created  at  this  time,  we  might  suppose  that  thus  tarn  erf;,  and  other  Sa- 
bine cities  in  its  neighborhood,  whose  very  iiarucs  have  perished,  united  themselves 
rather  with  the  Romans  :  certain  it  is  that  from  this  lime  forward  we  liuar  of  no 
Sabine  city  nearer  to  home  than  Kronen,  which,  as  I  have  silready  said,  was  nine- 
teen miles  distant  from  it.  It  is  certain  also  that  the  fust  enlargement  of  the 
Roman  territory,  after  its  great  diminution  in  tin;  Etruscan  war,  took  place  towards 
the  northeast,  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio;  and  here  were  the  lands  of  the 
only  new  tribes  that  were  added  to  the,  Roman  naiion,  for  the  space  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years"  after  the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth. 


-ie  tidy's  ionvney  in  one  l0  As  ay.j--..:;-.i's  rVom  the  -tor;-  in  I.ivy,  1.  45. 

inautj  at  two  liiei(!i&(  :a:i.a;.!,  i'V.  sCi .  ;  nil  :.u  an-  u  L:vv,  1  r.  :ii.      I  Juaivsius,  V.  40. 

ot'ivr  iiUioc  :l: ■.'.-. ■:.-.'■: iiintru J. ;c'i.;lL-.':yi-i:.i[i!i,  V. .".;;,  1;  Livy,  II.  1J,  "ail  liiuam'lli^illum  in  a-.-ru 

"    iliiiisi;:,,    "  A:i' ■:!::  S1::i:.;'.!-;i.,:,l:.    1  l::;ic:,"  :.a  'i'inC..'.:.  :i;;.'; 

tl;e  "Aniaji  <)t;,i'  Instil  ut(.'  .11  (;u:,:,i»;jornltnzu  ■'  The  ji:a;iljcr  of   trlln's    c";amu:;il   lis  Ik; 

Arc;.tfi];-i;,'i-::ij,"  Vol.  VI.  p.  138.  tw si j ly- o;ie  sit  x'.noa  yiavs  afior  P.o  invasion  aJ 
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Tliu  chronology  of  this  period  is  confessed  by  Livy14  to  be  one  mass  of  confu- 
sion ;  it  iv as  neither  agreed  when  the  pretended  bs.LU.Ic  at  the  hike 
fiu'S  '£*'"»{"""'"  ■lic;-;'--l-lls  was  fought,  nor  when  the  hrsl,  ilicl.ai.or  was  created  ;  and 
"""ff  "*'  '  accordingly,  Dionysius  sets  both  events  three  years  later  than  they 
arc  phiecd  by  Livy.  But  a  far  more  surprising  disorder  is  indicated  by  the  re- 
turns of  the  census,  if  we  may  rely  on  them  as  authentic  ;  for  those  make  the 
number  of  Roman  citizens  bet. ween  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  to  have  been 
une  hundred  and  thirty  thou.ssmd,'"  in  the  year  following  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquiuii ;  to  have  risen  to  one  hundred  :ind  iil'Ly  thousand  seven  hundred1*  sit 
the  end  of  the  next  (en  years,  and  atjaui  five  years  Inter  to  have  sunk  to  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand.1'  II.  should  be  added,  that  these  same  returns  ga.ve 
eighty-four  tliousand  seven  hundred  as  the  number  of  citizens,  sit  the  first  census 
of  Sernus  Tutlius  ;  and  for  this  amount  1  horns: us  quotes  expressly  the  tables  of 
the  census.  Now,  Kichuhr  rejects  the  census  of  fiervius  Tuilius  as  uuhist.c.rhsd, 
but,  is  disposed  to  admit  the  authenticity  of  the  others.  Yet  surely  if  the  censor's 
tables  are  to  be  believed,  in  one  case,  they  may  be  in  the  other ;  a  genuine  record 
of  the  census  of  Senilis  Tullius  might  jus-;  as  well  have  been  preserved  as  that  of 
Bp.  Lucretius  and  P.  Valerius  Foplicola.  And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  although 
Dionysius  gives  the  return  of  the  census  taken  by  the  dictator  T.  I.artius,  a.s  one 
hundred  and  lifly  thousand  seven  hundred,  yet  he  makes  Appius  Claudius,  five 
yen  is  site  -wards,  g:ve  the  number  ;:l  one  hundred.  ar.d  thirty  thousand  ;'■''  and  tiii-n, 
although  Appius  'piotes  this  number  as  applying  !.o  the  actual  state  of  tilings, 
yet  the  re'  r.r.i  of  tlie  census,  nt  the  end  of  thai  sumo  year,  gives  only  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand.  I  am.  inclined  to  suspect  thai  the  actual  tables  of  the  census, 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  perished  in  the  destruction  of  the  city  ;  and  that 
they  were  afterwards  restored  from  the  annalists,  and  from  the  records  of  differ- 
ent famihes,  as  was  the  ease  with  the  Fasti  Capitolini.  If  this  were  so,  different, 
annalists  might  give  different  nun;  hers,  a.s  they  also  give  the  names  of  consuls  dif- 
ferently ;  ami.  exaggeration  might  creep  in  here,  ;;s  in  the  list  of  triumphs,  and 
with  much  less  difficulty.  For  although  Niebnhr's  opinion  is  no  less  probable  than 
ingenious,  that  the  returns  of  the  census  include  the  citizens  of  all  those  foreign 
states  which  enjoyed  reciprocally  with  Rome  each  other's  franchise,  still  the  num- 
bers in  the  period  under  review  seem  inconsistent,  not  only  with  the  common 
arrangement  (if  the  events  of  these  years,  but  with  any  probable  arrangement  that 
can  be  devised.  For  if  the  Latins  and  other  foreigners  are  not  included  in  the 
census  of  I'oplicoln,  the  number  of  one  hundred  find  thirty  tliousand  is  incredibly 
large;  if  they  are  included,  with  what  other  states  can  we  conceive  the  inter- 
change of  citizenship  to  have  been  contracted  in  the  ten  following  years,  so  as  to 
have  added  twenty  thousand  names  to  the  return  made  at  the  end  of  that  period '! 
I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  think  that  the  second  pretended  census  of  the  com- 
monwealth, taken  by  the  dictator  T.  Lav  tins,  which  gives  an  amount  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  seven  hundred  citizens  within  the  military  age,  is  a  mere 
i-.x.nr-ri -ration  of  the  annalist  or  poei,  whoever  be  was,  who  recorded  the  acts  of  the 
first  dictator. 

But  the  really  important  pari  of  lite  history  of  the  first  years  of  the  common- 
fkp™  rf  aisi.esi  wealth  is  (be  tracing,  if  possible,  the  gradn  sd  depression  of  the  com - 
■n™*""" «"■""■"■■  mons  to  that  extreme  point  of  misery  which  led  to  the  institution 
of  the  tribunes  hi  p.  We  have  seen  that,  immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
king,  the  commons  shared  in  the  advantages  of  the  revolution;  hut  within  a  few 
years  we  find  them  so  oppressed  find  powerless,  that  their  utmost  hopes  aspired. 


the  G.r:K  Ml  oj\  Coin'  now  ones  were  a.].;?.!.  m::i  lr.oiio  sell  eb.au  anetoriio  digerere  pos- 

livy,  VI.  5.  Bis. 
"  II.  SI.    Tanti errores inrpHciuil  bempornm,        ''  Dionysius,  V.  SO. 

alitor  iuhiJ.  al'ts  (jrt.iuatis  maeisr.ratikf,  nt  nee-  1:|  jiiomtms,  V.  15. 
qui  consults  scoiiikIuiii  (".■Wiim,  '■...:■-  ..jjiiil  quo-  ''  Dienysius,  V.  I'S, 
true  Hcao  .actum  Bit,  ii;  v.l.lIli  vet ust ;si..-j  uou  re-        ls  Dionvsius,  V.  8. 
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not  to  tlie  assertion  of  political  equality  with  the  burghers,  but  merely  to  the  ob- 
taining protection  from  personal  injuries. 

Th  e  specific  cha  vac  lev  of  their  dog  va  da  Lion  is  siated  Lo  have  been  Ibis  :  that  there 
prevailed1-  among  tlicm  severe  distress,  amounting  in  mimr  cases  to  f 
actual  ruin  ;  that  to  relieve   I 

were  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  monoyoft.be  burghers  ;  that  the  ™'    

distress  continuing,  (bey  became  generally  insolvent ;  and  th.it  as  the  law  of  deblor 
and  creditor  was  exceedingly  severe,  they  became  liable  in  their  persons  to  the 
cruelty  of  the  buvgbevs,  Mere  treated  by  ilium  as  slaves,  confined  iis  such  in  their 
wijvkiamsi.s,  kept  to  task- work,  and  often  beaten  fit.  the  discretion  of  iheir  task- 
masters. 

In  reading  this  statement,  a  multitude  of  questions  suggest  themselves.  Ex- 
planations and  discussions  must  occupy  a.  large  space  in  tiiis  part  of  our  history, 
for  when  tbe  poetical  stories  have  been  onec  given,  there  arc  no  materials  left  for 
narrative  or  painting  ;  and  general  views  of  the  stale  of  a  people,  where  our  means 
of  infoianaiion  arc  so  scanty,  are  little  susceptible  of  Ibeliness,  and  require  at  every 
step  to  be  defended  find  developed.  The  perfect  character  of  history  hi  all  its 
freshness  and  fulness  is  incompatible  with  imperfect  knowledge  ;  no  man  can  step 
boldly  or  gracefully  while  be  is  groping  bis  way  in  the  dark. 

A  population  of  free  landowners  naturally  engages  the  imagination;  but  such 
a  state  of  society  requires  either  an  ample  territory  or  an  uninter-  Thle  ^^.^h  lsj 
rupted  state  of  peace,  if  it  be  dependent-oil  agriculture  ah  i  I 

Roman   territory  might   be  marched  through  in  a  day  ;  fine  : ■    ■■     ■ 

the  overthrow  of  the  powerful  e-overmuent  of  1'arquinius,  which, 
by  the  extent  of  its  dominion,  kept  war  at  a  distance,  tbe  lands  of  the  Homan 
commons  were  continually  wasted  by  the  incursions  of  their  neighbors,  find  were 
actiifi.lly  to  a  large  extent  tern  away  by  the  Etruscan  conquest.  The-  burghers 
suffered  'ess,  because  their;  resources  were  greiLter:  the  public  undivided  land, 
which  they  alone  enjoyed,  was  of  a  very  different,  extent  from  tbe  little  lots  as- 
signed lo  eiich  commoner,  find  besides,  as  being  childly  left  in  pasture,  ii  suf- 
fered much  less  from  (lie  incursions  of  a.  a  enemy:  a  burgher's  cattle  might  often 
be  driven  off  in  time  to  one  of  the  neighboring  strongholds,  while  a  commoner's 
corn  and  fruit-trees  were  totally  destroyed.  Again,  if  commerce  were  forbidden 
to  a  commoner,  it  certainly  was  not  to  a  burgher  ;  and  those  whose  trade  with 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Africa  was  sniiiciently  important  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  special  treaty,  were  not,  like  tbe  commoners,  wholly  dependent  on  a  favorable 

se'ison,    or    oa    escaping    the    plundering   incursions    of   '.be    ■  ■  :  ■ .- -. i ■  i » heiuae. 

Thus  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how,  on  the  one  hand,  the  commoner  would  be  driven 
to  borrow,  and  on  the  other  bow-  the  burgher  would  bo  able  to  lend. 

The  next  step  is  also  plain.      Interest,  was  as  yet  wholly  arbitrary;  and  where 
so  many  were  anxious  to  borrow,  it  was  sure  to  be  high.     Thus  Th.nighruecfimer. 
again  the  commons  became   constantly  more  and  mote  involved  '"' 
and   distressed,  while   the  burghers  engrossed  more  and  more  all  the  wealth  of 
the  community. 

Such  a  state  of  things  the  law  of  the  Israelites  had  endeavored,  by  every  means 
to  prevent  or  to  mitigate.      If  a  small  proprietor  found  1 

ruined  bv  a.  .succession  of  unfavorable  seasons,  or  bv  an  inroad  of  ■'■]l;"--"""i "-•'""'■ 
the  1'hilistinos  ov  Midiiinites,  find  was  obliged  to  borrow  of  his  richer  neighbor, 
the  law  absolutely  forbade  his  creditor  to  bike  any  interest  at,  alb  If  he  were 
obliged  to  [ledge  bis  person  for  payment,  he  was  not  to  e;erve  his  creditor  with- 
out liope,  for  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  at  the  farthest,  be  was  restored  to  bis 
freedom,  and  the  whole  of  his  debt  cancelled.  Or  if  be  had  pledged  his  land  to 
his  creditor,  not  only  was  the  right  secured  to  him  and  to  his  relations  of  redeeming 
it  at  any  time,  but  even  if  not  redeemed  it  was  necessarily  to  return  to  him  or  to  his 
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heirs  in  (lie  year  of  jubilee,  that  no  Israelite  might  by  any  (Heiress  bo  degraded  for- 
ever from  the  rank  of  ;i.  freeman  and  a  la.nd.Avner.  A  fur  different  fate  awaited  the- 
plebeian  landowner  at  Rome.  When  he  found  himself  involved  in  a  debt  which 
he  could  not  pay,  ids  best  resource  was  to  sell  himself  to  li.is  creditor,  on  the  con- 
dition that  unless  the  debt  were  previously  discharged,  the  creditor,  al  ihe  expi- 
ration of  a  slated  tern,  should  enter  into  possession  of  his  purchase.  This  was 
called,  iu  the  language  of  (he  Roman  law,  the  entering  into  :i,  r.cxunv'J  and  the 
person  who  had  thus  conditionally  sold  himself  was  said  to  be  "nexus."  When 
the  day  can:c,  the  creditor  claimed  possession,  and  the  magistrate  awarded  it; 
and  (he  Sob  tor,  tints  given  over  to  his  purchaser,  nddietus,  passed,  with  all  that 
belonged  to  him,  into  his  power" ;  and  as  the  sons  were  considered  their  failier's 
properly,  they  also,  unless  previously  emancipated,  worn  included  in  the  sale, 
and  went  into  slavery  together  with  their  father.  Or  if  a  man,  resolved  not  by 
his  own  act  10  sacrilice  bis  own  and  his  children's  liberty,  refused  thus  to  sell 
himself,  or,  in  the  Roman  lantruaire,  to  enter  into  a  nexuni,  and  determined  to 
abide  in  his  own  person  the  consequences  of  his  own  debt,  then  ho  risked  a.  fate 
slill  move  fearful.  If,  within  thirty  days  after  [lie  justice  of  the  claim  had  been 
allowed,  he  was  unable  to  discharge  it,  his  creditor  might  arrest  him,  ami  bring 
him  before  the  court ;  and  if  no  one  then  offered  to  be  bis  security,  he  was  given 
over  to  his  creditor,  and  kept  by  him  in  private  custody,  bound  with  a  chain  of 
lifteen  pounds  weight,  and  led  with  a  pound  of  com  daily.  If  lie  still  could  not. 
or  would  not,  come  to  any  terms  wit!',  his  creditor,  lie  was  thus  conliued  during 
sixty  days,  and  during  this  period  was  brought  before,  the  court  in  the  comilium, 
on  three  successive  market-days,  and  the  amount  of  his  debt  declared,  in  order 
to  see-  whether  any  one  would  yet  come  forward  in  his  lieiaii;'.  On  the  third  mar- 
ket-day, if  no  friend  appeared,  lie  was  either  to  be  put  to  death,  or  sold  as  a 
slave  into  a  foreign  land,  boyu'id  the  Tiber ;  that  is,  into  Rtrtuia,  where  there  wa.s 
as  ye:  no  interchange  of  franchise  with  Rome,  amidst  a  people  of  n  different  lan- 
guage. Or  it  there  were  several  creditors,  they  niioht  actually  hew  his  body  in 
pieces  ;  and  whether  a  creditor  cut  oil' a  greater  or  smaller  piece  than  in  propor- 
tion to  his  debt,''  lie  incurred  no  penalty. 

Aulus  Gellins,  who  wrote  in  tire  age  of  the  Aiitonincs,  declares  that  he  had 
never  heard  or  read  of  a  single  instance  in  which  this  concluding  provision  iiad 
been  acted  upon.  But  who  was  there  to  record  the  particular  cruellies  of  the 
Roman  burghers  in  the  (bird  century  of  Rome  '?  and  when  we  are  told  generally 
that  they  enforced  the  law  against  their  debtors  with  merciless  severity,  can  we 
doubt  that  there  were  individual  monsters,  like  the  hayioek  and  Front  de  BceuE 
of  fiction,  or  the  Earl  of  Cassilts  of  real  history,  who  would  gratify  their  malice 
against  an  obaoxius  or  obstinate  debtor,  even  to  the  oxtromosl  letter  of  the  law? 
R  is  more  important  to  observe  thai  this  horrible  law  was  continued  In  the  twelve 
tables,  for  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  have  been  introduced  there  for  the  first  time; 
that  is  to  say,  thai  it  made  part,  of  a  code  sanctioned  by  the  commons,  when  they 
were  triumphant  over  their  adversaries.  This  shows,  that  the  extremest  cruelty 
against  an  insolvent  debtor  was  not  repugnant,  hi  al!  eases,  to  ihe  general  feel- 
ing of  the  commons  themselves,  and  confirms  the  remark  of  Gellius,  that,  the  'Ro- 
mans had  the  greatest  abhorrence  uf  breach  of  thiih,  or  a  failure  in  performing 
engagements,  whether  in  private  matters  or  in  public.      R  explains  also  (he  long 
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patience  of  the  oo'iDiiov.s  uv.der  ihoir  distress,  and,  when  at  l;ist  it  became  loo 
grievous  to  endure,  their  extraordinary  moderation  in  remedying  it.  Severity 
against  a  enre'o?K  or  fraud uleut  debtor  seemed  to  them  perfectly  just ;  ikcy  only 
desired  proieciiou  in  cases  of  unavoidable  misfortune  or  wanton  crucll}-,  and  tills 
object  appeared  lo  bo  fak'illed  bv  the  ms  Citation  of  the  f.ribuneship,  for  the  trib- 
une's power  of  lirctcctioe  enabled  hhu  to  interpose  ]•■  defence  of  tlie  ur.fortuuatOj 
while  he  suffered  the  law  to  take  its  course  against  the  obstinate  and  the  dis- 
honest. 

Sueli  a  state  of  things,  however,  naturally  account  for  the  political  degruda- 
tion  of  the  commons,  and  the  neglect  of  the  constitution  of  Servius  ^  iumt  of  (M 
Tullius.  The  Etruscan  conquest  had  deprived  the  Romans  of  their  ™;™»  1«5ti*,j1fi* 
arms  :  how,  amidst  such,  general  distress,  could  flie  commons  airain  ■ 
provide  themselves  with  the  lull  arms  of  the  phalanx  ;  or  how  could  they  afford 
leisure  for  1, bat  frecjucnl  traininc;  and  practice  in  warlike  exercises,  which  were 
essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  heavy-armed  infauiry  ?  It  may  he  going  too  far 
to  say  that  the  tactic-  of  the  phalanx  was  never  in  use  afier   Lin    <    i    t  ut 

of  the  commonwealth  ;  but  it  clearly  cover  existed  in  any  perfection.  It  is  quite 
manifest,  that  if  the  heavy-armed,  infantry  had  constituted  the  chief  force  of  the 
nation,  and  if  that  infantry,  according  to  the  constitution  of  Scrvias  Tullius,  had 
consisted  exclusively  of  the  commor.s,  the  commons  and  not  the  burghers  would 
soon  have  been  the  masters  of  Home  ;  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  would  have 
drawn  ail  power  to  itself,  the  comitia  of  curia;  would  have  been  abolished,  as  in- 
compatible whh  the  sovereignty  of  the  true  Roman  peojile.  The  comitia  of  the 
tribes  would  have  been  wholly  supedluous,  for  v,  here  could  the  commons  have 
had  greater  weight  than  in  an  assembly  where  they  formed  exclusively  every 
century  except  six  '?  Whereas  the  very  contrary  lo  all  this  actually  hapuer.ed  : 
the  commons  remained  for  more  than  a  century  c\e!ad.ca  from  the  c'ovetnmcnt  ; 
the  curia:  retained  all  their  power;  the  comitia.  of  tribes  were  earnestly  desired 
by  the  commons,  as  the  only  assembly  in  which  they  wim  predominant;  and 
when,  after  many  years,  we  can  trace  any  details  of  the  comitia  of  centuries,  we 
find  them  in  great  measure  assimilated  to  those  of  the  tribes,  and  the  peculiarity 
of  their  original  constitution  almost  vanished. 

But  the  comitia  of  centuries  were  not  an  assembly  in  which  the  commons  were 

all-powerful.      We   are  expressly  told:f:'  that   the   burghers'  clients  ,„,■,,, ,„  „„,,;„.,,  ,,y 

voted  in  these  centuries  ;  and  these  w'eve,  probably,  become  a  more  I;;  ,v.'''.l  ',:',';  ',,'■ 
wealthy  and  a  more  numerous  body,  in  proportion  as  the  commons  "•••*""' t«""™s. 
became  more  and  more  distressed  and  miserable.  If  a  third  part  of  the  com- 
mons had.  lost-  their  lands  by  the  event  of  the  Etruscan  war.  if  a  large  pioportion 
of  the  rest  wore  so  involved  in  debts  that  their  properly  was  scarcely  more  than 
nominally  their  own,  we  may  feel  quite  sure  that  there  would  be  many  who  weald 
voluntarily  become  clients,  in  order  to  escape  from  their  actual  misery.  What 
they  lost,  indeed,  by  ^0  doing,  was  hut  little  in  com  pa  risen  of  what  they  gained  ; 
they  gave  up  their  order,  they  ceased  to  belong  to  a  tribe,  and  became  ;iersonally 
dependent  on  their  patron;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  might  follow  any  retail 
trade  or  manufacture  ;  they  retained,  their  votes  in  the  comitia  of  centuries,  and 
were  saved  by  the  protection  of  their  patron  from  all  the  sufferings  which  were 
the  lot  of  the-  insolvent-  commoner.  For  as  the  patron  owed  his  client  protection, 
he  was  accounted  infamous  if  he  allowed  him  to  be  reduced,  to  beggary  :  and  thus 
we  read  of  patrons  graining  lands  to  their  clients,  which,  although  held  by  them 
only  at  will,  were  yet,  under  present  circumstances,  ::  fir  more  enviable  posses- 
sion than  the  freeholds  of  the  commons.  And  whilst  the  clients  had  thus  become 
more  numerous,  so  they  would  also,  from  ll'.e  seir.e  causes,  become  more  wealthy, 
and  a  greater  number  of  them  would  thus  be  enrolled  in  the  higher  classes, 
whilst  the  commons,  on  the  other  hand,  were  continually  sinking  to  the  lower. 

'"  Livy,  II.  64.      Iratu.  flubs  inkiest  cuiisularijjus  eoiuiuls  uolust.      Vor  patrcs,  ellcntcsi.^iu 
pitrum  L-ju;iiks  crc&ti. 
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Yet,  amidst  the  genera]  distress  of  die  commons,  v.e  meet  villi  an  cxtraordi- 

...     nary  statement  in  one  of  the  speeches'"  in  Dionysius,  that  more  litem 
|         Mm  hundred  persons  had  teen  raised  in  one  year  from  the  infan- 
try to  the  cavalry  service  on  account  of  their  wealth.      Th is,  strange 

an  it  seems  at  first,  is  probable,  and  full  of  instruction.  When  money  bore  so  high 
a  rate  of  interest,  capital  was  sure  to  increase  itself  rapidly,  and  in  a  time  of  (lis- 
trcs.s,  whilst,  many  become  poorer,  there  are  always  some  also  who,  from  that  very 
circumstance,  become  richer.  The  rich  commons  were  thus  likely  io  increase 
their  fortunes,  whilst  the  poorer  members  of  their  order  were  lining  every  thing. 
It  was,  then,  the  interest  of  the  burghers  Lo  separate  these  from  the  mass  of  the 
commons,  and  to  place  them  in  a  ciass  which  ahead;  seems  io  hive  acquired  its 
character  of  a  moneyed  and  commercial  interest;  a  class  which  resigned  the 
troubles  and  (he  honors  of  political  contests  for  the  pursuit  and  safe  enjoyment 
of  riches.  Further,  the  removal  of  the  richest  commoners  from  the  infantry  ser- 
vice rendered  the  organization  of  the  phalanx-  more  and  more  impracticable,  and 
thus;  preserved  to  the  burghers,  whether  serving  as  cavalry  or  heavy- armed  in- 
fantry, their  old  superiority;  for  tiiat  the  burghers  in  these  times  din  some Limes 
serve  0:1  lee:.,51  although  ger.eiahy  they  fought  c.-n  horseback,  is  proved  not  only 
by  tho  story  of  L.  Turquilius,  whose  poverty,  it  is  said,  had  forced  him  to  do  so, 
but  by  the  legend  of  the  valiant  deeds  of  Cuius  Marcius,  and  of  the  three  hun- 
dred L'abii  who  established  themselves,  on  the  Crcmera.  .It  is  probable  that,  when 
occasion  required  it,  they  were  the  principes  in  rich  armor  who  fought  in  the  van 
of  tho  infantry,  although,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  they  fought  on  horseback  : 
and  as  the  infantry  of  the  neighboring  nations  wL:s  not  better  organized  than  their 
own,  the  horsemen  in  these  early  times  are  constantly  described  as  deciding  the 
issue  of  the  battle. 

Thus  the  monarchy  was   exchanged  for  an  exclusive  aristocracy,  in  which  the 
ThB    „m,„i  ta    burghers  or  patricians  possessed  the  whole  dominion  of  the  state. 

■      ■  ■>     ■"■    ■.  nu      1  as  nas  the  influence  in  the  assembly  of  the  centuries, 

and  although  the  burghers  through  their  clients  exercised  no  small 
control  over  it,  still  they  tiid  not  think  it  safe  to  intrust  it  with  much  power.  In 
the  ('lection  of  consuls,  the  centuries  could  otdy  choose  out  of  a  number  of  pa- 
trician or  butgber  candidates  ;  and  even  after  litis  election  it  remained  for  lite 
burghers  in  their  great  council  io  the  curia;  to  ratify  or  to  amvui  it,  by  conferring 
upon,  or  refusing  to  the  persons  so  elected,  "  tin:  Imperium  ;"  in  other  words,  that, 
sovereign  power  which  belonged  to  the  consuls  as  the  successors  of  the  kings,  anil 
which,  esce.pt  so  far  as  it  was  limited  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and.  a  circle,  of 
one  mile  without  them,  by  lite  right  of  appeal,  was  absolute  over  life  and  death. 
As  for  any  legislative  power,  in  this  period  of  the  com  most  wealth,  the  consuls 
were  their  own  law.  No  doubt  tho  burghers  had  their  customs,  which,  in  nil 
great  points,  the  consuls  would  duly  observe,  because  otherwise,  on  the  expira- 
tion of  their  office,  they  would  be  liable  to  arraignment  before  (he  curia?,  and  to 
such  punishment  as  that,  sovereign  asserrdiiy  might  please  to  inflict ;  but  the  com- 
mons had  no  such  security,  and  the  uncertainly  of  the  consul?.'  judgments  was 
the.  particular  grievance  which  afterwards  led  to  the  formation  of  the  code  of  the 
twelve  tables. 

We  are  told,  however,  that,  within  ten  years  of  the,  first  institution  of  the  con- 
suls, the  burghers  found  it.  necessary  io  create  a  single  m;y;hlrafe 
'■  ■ ■.     i\  1  11  powers  siiil  i^'jk  absolute,  who  was  lo  exercise  ihe  full  sov- 
ereignty of  a  king,  and  even  without  that  single  cheek  lo  winch  the 
kind's  of  Home  had  been  subjected.     The  Master  of  the  people/"  that  is,  of  the 

-'  TTini  of  M.  Viikiins  on  i'o,i«nic,U'  las  e.lc-  ibo",  arc  :/ivu:i  by  T.liimy^in.-?,  VI  5G.  and  V.lll 

latorsiij)  ia  tlis  year  MS.      Sec  liiyiivsins,  Y(.  e.7,  :in;l  l>v  !.iw,'ll.  i.i:i.  11!.  SB.  IV.  33. 
48-45.                    '  "  " MiiL'isUir  ];o|n;U."     Sec  Vsirro.  Je  Liiii'. 

'■"  Install  CM:*  of  bn-tlc;  won  l,y  the  cavaliy,  I'.r.b.  V.  bi.    Iv.l.  MCl'.cr,  eb  l>'ts'.iLS  in  "optin.if 

R--.cn  ll.iy  t'.i-d  lull  t-.ult  .;io:>ui  i.lj.l  i'fll-lit  on  lex." 
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burghers,  or,  as  he  was  otherwise  culled,  the  Diclii.to]1,  was  appointed,  it  is  true, 
for  six  months  only  ;  and  therefore  liable,  like  the  consuls,  to  be  sirrni^ned,  after 
His;  expiration  of  his  office,  for  any  suits  of  tyranny  yvhich  he  might  have  com- 
mitted during  us  continuance,  bint  whilst  be  retained  his  oiiice  he  was  as  abso- 
lute within  Uie  walls  of  the  city,  its  the  consuls  wore  without  ilicru  ;  neil.lnn' com- 
moners nor  burghers  bad  any  righl  io  appeal  from  his  sem.eiiee,  a.lfhough  i.bela!- 
(.ov  bad  enjoyed  i.his  protection  in  tin;  limes  of  the  monarchy.  This  las':  circum- 
stance seems  to  prove  that  the  original  appoaifrfiLint  (if  the  dictator  was  a  meas- 
ure of  precaution  against  a  pa.rly  amongst  tlie  burghers  themselves,  rather  than 
against  the  commons;  and  gives  a  probiLbilily  to  that  tradition-1  which  "bivy 
rdighted,  namely,  that  the  consuls  who  were  for  the  first  lime  superseded  by  "the 
Piaster  of  the  burghers,''  were  inclined  to  favor  the  return  of  the  exiled,  long.  It 
is  not  likely  that  they  were  the  only  Romans  so  disposed  :  and  if  a,  strong  minor- 
ity amongst  the  burghers  themselves,  and.  probably  a.  large  portion  of  the  com- 
mons, were  known  to  favor  (.bo  restoration  of  the  old  government,  it.  is  very  intel- 
ligible that  the  majority  o:  the  burghers  should  have  resolved  to  strengiben  the 
actual  government,  and  to  appoint  an  ofiicer  who  might  suir.mnrdy  punish  all  tor- 
spin*  tors,  of  whatever  rank,  whether  belonging  tot.be  commons  or  to  the  burghers. 

If  the  consuls  were  superseded  by  the  dictator  because  they  could  not  be  re- 
bed  upon,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  appointment  was  not  left  to  their  free 
choice."  One  of  the  consuls  received  the  name  of  l.'ne  person  to  be  declared  dic- 
tator from  the  senate  ;  he  then  declared  him  dictator,  and  he-  was  confirmed  and 
received  the  imperiiim  by  a.  vote  of  the  great  conned  of  the  curia:.  The  dictator 
must  previously  have  held  tin?  highest  magistracy  in  the  state,™  that  is,  be  must 
have  been  prietor,  the  old  title  of  the  consuls.  Thus,  afterwards,  when  the  powers 
of  the  original  [motors  were  divided  between  the  consuls  and  prtclors  of  the  later 
constitution,  any  man  who  had  been  prsetor  was  eligible  to  the  dictatorship,  no 
less  than  one  who  bad  been  consul. 

Together  with  the  Master  of  the  burghers,  or  dictator,  there  was  always  ap- 
pointed the  Master  of  theknia'hts  or  hors0111c.11.  In  later  fiiu.es  Ibis  Thli  „„,„,  of  tM 
officer  was  always  mimed  by  the  dietaor  himself,  bat  at  first  it  k'"siiie»'i™«m™. 
seems  as  if  both  alike  were  chosen  by  the  senate.  The  Master  of  the  knights 
was  subject,  like  m-^.ry  other  citizen,  to  the  Master  of  the  burghers  ;  but  bis  own 
authority  was  equally  sibsolute  within  his  own  jurisdiction,  that  is,  over  the  knights 
and  the  rest  of  the  commons.  T.ydus  expressly  says  that  from  his  sentence  there 
was  no  appeal;  Varro  says  that  bis  power  was  supreme'2  over  the  knights  and 
over  the  aeeensi ;   but  who  are  meant  by  this  last  term  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 

Fifteen  years  after  the  expulsion  of  Turquhuus,  the  commons,  driven  to  de- 
spair by  their  distress,  and  exposed  without  protection  to  the  ca-  s«s^n  0f  a,  =».». 
pricious  cruelly  of  ibe  burubc/s,  rese'.ved  to  endure  their  i log)  a.  a1. 1    v. 

slate  no  longer.      The.  particulars  of  this  second   revolution  are  an   

uncertsiin  as  those  of  the  overthrow  of  tin?  monarchy;  but  thus  much  is  certain, 
and  is  remarkable,  that  the  commons  sought  safety,  not  victory  :  they  desired  to 
escape  front  borne,  not  io  govern  it.  It  maybe  r.ruetbat  the  commons  who  were 
left  in  Koine  gathered  together™  on  the  Aventine,  the  quarter  snniroprinied  to 
their  order,  and  occupied  the  hill  as  s?  fortress;  but  if  is  universally  agreed  that, 
the  most  efficient,  part  of  their  bod}',  who  were  at  that  time  in  the,  field  as  sol- 
diers, deserted  their  generals,  and  marched  off  to  a  huh1  beyond  the  Anio  ;  that 
is,  to  a  spot  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Ager  iiomanus,  the  proper   territory  of  the 

'in  ta  fti(i;.ion'j  T;;i\;uhiia  cs-eal:  ;' con  sale  5\  id  El  "  Master  tquil  ani,  quiiil  s  iimina  polestas 

niiiHiiir-  t:;:i;i    1.::.i.iit.iir,    piinua    it,- it.  tarn    sit.  l.n'n.--.  i;i  ■:.■,:;'.'.  ■. .  ;..;;c;.;  ^;-..:!     Vihto.  t';c  L.  L., 

Livy,  H.  81.  V.  82.  Ed.  Multo. 

*  See  mi  this  point  Niehnfr,  Vol.  1.  p.  S51,  s"  :'Piso  snrtrT  <:st.  in   Aviiit'i m:i  ■'■■■■  ■■.-■':o- 

et  Beiiq.  riem  nicVAui,.'     l.iw.  Ii.  is.     So  also  ('k'uro.  do 

:-  "  Corisuhri':;  le^u'iv'     Livy,  If.  IS.     This,  iJepiiblica,  11.  S3,  unj  Suif.iEl.  >":ag:u.    lUstar. 

in  Ha  language  of  the  I  imi .  v  oold  have  been  J.  9. 

"  i'liL-.vi'ios  legire."  M  "  Trans  Anienem  amnem  rat."  Livy,  II.  82. 
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burghers,  but  within  the  district  lvliicli  had  been  assigned  to  one  of  the  t;owl;r 
creiitcd.  tribes  Di  Uic  commons,  the  Cm  situ  minimi."  Hero  they  established  them- 
selves, r.ud  here  they  proposed  to  found  a  now  city  of  their  own,  to  which  they 
would  have  ffiit.'-. ere d  their  families,  and  the  root  of  their  order  who  were  left 
bolrnd  in  limine,  iu:<\  have  given  up  their  old  ci':y  to  :'.s  odginnl  possessors,  J.lio 
burghers  and  their  clients. 

But  the  burghers  were  as  unwilling  to  lose  the  sendees  of  the  commons,  si==  tin: 
Egyptians  in  the  libc  ease  to  let  the  Israelites  go.  and  lliey  endeavored,  by  every 
means,  to  persuade  them  to  return.  To  show  how  little  tin;  commons  thought 
of  gaining  polh.icLd  power,  wo  have  only  to  notice  their  demands.  Tney  reipiired;s 
a.  general  cancelling  of  the  obligations  of  insolvent  deblor.s,  and  the  release  of  all 
those  whose  persnns,  in  defa,.;it  of  payment,  l:ad  been  assigned  over  to  die  power 
of  thoir  creditors  :  and.  further,  tliey  insisted  on  having  two11  of  their  own  body 
acknowledged.  by  lac  burejiers  as  their  protectors  ;  and  to  mabe  this  protection 
effectual,  the  persons  of  those  who  afforded  if  were  to  he  as  inviolable  as  those 
of  the  heralds,  the  sacred  messengers  of  (bo  gods  :  whosoever  harmed  them  was 
to  be  held  accursed,  and  might  he  slain  by  any  one  with,  impunity.  To  these 
terms  the  burghers  agreed  ;  and  a  solemn  treaty  was  concluded,  between  them 
and  the  commons,  as  between  two  distinct  nations  ;  and  the  burghers  swore  for 
themselves,  and  for  '.heir  posterity,  that  Ibey  would  hold  hmolahle  the  persons 
of  two  officers,  to  be  chosen  by  the  centuries  on  the  Field  of  Mars,  whose  business 
it  should  be  to  extend  full  protection  to  any  commoner  against  a  sentence  of  the 
consul ;  that  is  to  say,  who  might  rescue  any  debtor  from  the  power  of  las  cred- 
itor, if  they  conceived  it  to  he  capriciously  or  cruelly  exerted.  The  two  ollieers 
thus  chosen  retained  the  name  which  the  chief  officers  of  the  commons  bad  borne 
before:  they  were  called  Tribuni.  or  tribe-masters:  but  instead  of  being  merely 
the  oGieers  of  one  particular  tribe,  and  exercising  an  authority  only  over  the 
member*  of  their  own  oi'der,  they  were  named  tribunes  of  the  commons  at  large, 
and  their  power,  as  protectors  in  stopping  anv  exercise  of  oppression  towards 
their  own  body,  extended  over  the  burghers,  and  was  by  them  solemnly  acknowl- 
edged. The  number  of  the  ttibur.es  was,  probably,  suggested  by  that  of  the 
consuls  f-  there  were  to  be  two  chief  officers  of  the  commons,  as  there  were  of 
the  burghers. 

When  these  conditions  had  been  formally  ai/soed  to,  the  commons  returned  to 
Rome.  The  spot  on  ivhieh  this  great  deliverance  had  been  achieved  became  to 
the  Jtomans  wdiat  Runny  mode  is  to  Englishmen:  the  top  of  the  bilk'1  was  left 
forever  unenclosed  and  consecrated,  and  an  altar  was  built  on  it,  and  sacrifices 
offered  io  Jupiter,  who  strikes  men  with  terror  and  again  delivers  them  from 
their  fear  ;  because  the  commons  bad  tied  thither  in  fear,  and  were  now  return- 
ing in  safety.     So  the  hill  was  known  forever  by  the  name  of  the  Sacred  Hill. 

51  Hence  Ysirro  teals  it  "  fecessioCnistunic-  and  tbrv.T.rJs. ;  aid  it  nv.'V  lmvo  been  r.aised  to 

niic,"  de  L.  L.,  V.  SI.  Ed.  MfiUcr.  ten  hi  the  year  Ml,  v.  leu:'  So.  Castas  was  aon- 

8:1  J.lionvrar.s,  VI.  83-89.  Bill,  and.iflerv,  ::ld-  red u ced  to  its  oriiOTii!  laim- 

34  "Tivfj"  is  1 1 1 ■:"■  menUa1  ei.cn  by  hiso  :'T.iv,".     ber.  ivl.cn  liis  popular  : hii«  ■■■;  ;■;■  :■■■!    ale  I 

II.  B8),  and  by  Cicero,  Fn  gi  i,  i  roO  rneho,  23.  saide  tiythe  o]  positi  i  ■'■ . . .    With  regard 

Ed.  I\"obb.,  ci.  dc  lh.jnibdea,  ][.  SI.     "  Two,'"  to  ti.e.  cieiic,  I  a-roo  iviili  Miabuhr,  tli.it  it, elf 

aeeorain:!-  i.)  J.:vj-  and  Diiniysais,  .■.ore  DTiain-  shoe;  i:i  tbo  qa-.  iint.ii:  cut  o.f  the  :ri  ernes  niusi; 

alii  treated.  .!:..  i.  then  tlireii  more  verc  ai'Jcd  la  nave  'aceii  r.:l  her  a  ooa  [hiaatkai  i.r  iv.:  .;..■■.  i.  ii  ...i 

tnl.  naluh;  r   liuaicuiiCclv.     Aeciu-diii  ?  [j  I'lsi.:.  Ii,.-  eaalr.i  oi'iiie  .■i.-lifii'i;'.  'la.i:  !■■•          ',:.:.,  e'.e 

theie  v-ore  onty  two  l'.;;"  tins  lirsi  v.v(i\;{\  ticv.i  ticn.    This  the  curia!  lvonki  chaii  :■■.:  !■'■.■, a;-.  ..-;.:.:- 

vian's.  :\Y:d  hytlie  ['ul.ialaai  taw  tlii'-y  I  wan  at. live,  t '.■:.■  a  raa:ie  |jv  rim  ten  i  iivtcs  ;  .-aid  i;  w;i.s  the  ob- 

':'■    :r:    ■  ■.  )■■..::■   i.l'lc;-  1 :.-;.'.  i:j    2:7."  I  ill;  r.  n;nb:.;  r,  j:a.-l  ut  :'.■:.  I'ablilinn  ,::w  to  ^ijt.   ii:i  ■:.■!'  i  ■■'■■  .l:i!i;;, 

[■■:       ■!■   :■':■:  I.: vv  a- 1  i  Ii'.,.-.                       -i'.:  ;,i.o]a;-l  otl'.ui1  advciiavi'cs,  by  tviuiBierrini;  L-:te- 

ten.   (Livv,  111.  "tit.    IJionvJ',  X.  i  i.j    ti.I  i  '!.i':  ■  :i<  ■..■■■iicnn-  a- 10  i  lis  «:.inii-ia  of  the  tribaa. 

10.  in  :iis  "siirwli  for  the  I  I'dainc  t;o;a;ILns,  siiys  '*  Or.  as  Meaimt  suia-osos,  bv  tins  jmitibiM-  >:>( 

■ '..-..:  1; a.  '.■■■■;'.■  can;,™  ii)  t"iC  ii;i-y  next  \\-:.r  id'aa1  tribe-',  at  tills  tiiim  rcdaocd  to  twer.ly-one,  -o 

;tni  I'ii-t  i  i  isl  Italian  oh  tile  ollieJ,  i-ict  c'a-as-.ai  iy  ll.al  ■■;.-:i  ■i-.-v  :y  (,l'l  i-ilms  sliemSd  aave  a  a.-  aib- 

the  (Lijalliii  :  a  i  ;■'.;.  I  i.     Su  L'ia  at  nie  the  vuvieiles  mil;  of  its  own. '  But  tne  .  ■!■'!  l  imi'.ur,  tv.  i.-aK  - 

in  tilt  •radiiii.cs  .  i  these  limes.  1'o-slbK.  V.<:,:v-  one,  niay  s<vm  1o  nadie  ag-.hasi  tlii;;  ■- 1 i  |        : t'u ■:.-.- 

ever,  the  number  voal.y  v.-as  ulteaed  ijic.liwinats  ;,i  lhonysius,  VI.  90. 
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Oeat.IX.]  SPL'IUUS  OASSIU3— LEAGUE  WITH  THE  LATINS. 

Thus  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  nation  was  prevented  ;  the  c 

<s:  hied  protection:  their  villus  as  an  order  were  again  and  more  fully  recognized  ; 
their  oppressions  were  abated:  Letter  (.hnc-s  came  to  relieve  their  distress,  and 
they  became  gradually  more  and  more  fitted  for  ;i  higher  condition,  to  become 
citizens  and  burghers  of  Home  in  tin;  fullest  sense,  sharing  equally  with  tlie  old 
burghers  in  all  the  benefits  and  honors  of  their  common  country. 


'.[  fa  h  &*ix$aa  I,  irpSs  rod;  iXoui 


Brutus  and  Poplieola  wore  no  doubt  veal  characters,  yet  fiction  has  been  so 
busy  with  their  actions,  that  history  cannot  venture  to  admit  them  within  her 
own  proper  domain.  By  a  strange  compensation  of  fortune,  the  first  Roman 
whose  greatness  is  really  historical,  is  the  nam  whose  deeds  no  poet  sang,  and 
whose  memory  Lie  early  annalists,  repeating  the  language  of  the  parly  who 
destroyed  him,  have  branded  with  !he  charge  of  treaseu,  aad  attempted  tyranny. 
This  was  Spnrius  Cassius.  Amidst  the  silence  and  (he  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  he 
is  known  as  the  author  of  three  works  to  which  Koine  owed  all  her  future  great- 
ness ;  he  concluded  the  league  with  tlie  'Latins  in  his  second  consulship,  in  his 
third  he  concluded  (he  league  with  the  Ileruicans,  and  procured,  although  with 
the  price  of  his  own  life,  the  enactment  of  the  first  agrarian  law. 

I.  We  know  that  the  Latins  were  in  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth 
subject  to  Home.  We  hnow  that  almost  immediately  afterwards  Leajoanin.  &a  i*t- 
they  must  have  become  independent ;  aad  it  is  probable  that  they  "■"■ 
may  have  aided  the  lurqtiimi  in  some  of  their  attempts  lo  effect  their  restoration. 
But  the  real  details  of  this  period  cannot  be  discovered:  this  only  is  certain, 
that  in  the  year  of  Rome  261,  the  Latin  confederacy,  consisting  of  the  old 
national  number  of  thirty  cities,  concluded  a  league  with  Rome  on  terms  of 
perfect  equalitv  ;  and  the  record  ol  this  treaty,  which  existed  at  Rome  on  a 
brawn  pillar  down  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  contained  the  name  of  Hpurius  Uassitis, 
as  the  consul  who  concluded  it,  and  tool;  tlie  oaths  to  tlie  .Lathi  deputies  on 
behalf  of  the  Romans.  It  may  be  that  the  Roman  burgher;,  desired  to  obtain 
the  aid  of  the  Latins  against  their  own  commons,  and  that  (he  fear  of  this  union 
Jed  the  commons  at  tlie  Sacred  Hill  to  be  content  with  the  smallest  possible  con- 
cessions from  their  adversaries  ;  tut  there  was  another  cause  for  the  alliance,  no 
less  natural,  in  the  common  danger  which  threatened  both  Rome  and  Latium 
from  the  growing  power  of  I  heir  neighbors  on  the  Suulh,  the  Oscan,  or  Ausonian, 
nations  of  the  jEquians  and  the  Volseians, 

The  thirty  cities  which  at  this  time  farmed  the  Latin  state,  and  concluded  the 


'  e'h'err,  pro  iirulio.  -iZ.     I  .ivy.  II.  ii. 
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leagues  with  l.iouic,  were   these:"  Ardea,  Arieia,  Royillfe,  Buben- 
i  lii     i     in  il   n    I     n  :ntmu,  Uireeii,  (.'orioli,  Corbio,  Cora,   For- 

'"B°e*  tuna  or  Foretii,  (tabii,  La  men  turn,  Lanuvium,  Lavinram,  Lavici, 
PTomentum,  Norbn,  i'nenesre,  l.'edum,  Quciijii.u.iilLini,  yntrienmj  Scaptia,  Setia, 
Tellena,  Tibur,  Tusculum,  Toleria,  Triorinum,  Velitra.  The  situation  of  several 
of  these  places  is  unknown  ;  still  tbe  list  clearly  shows  to  how  short  a  distance 
from  the  Tiber  the  Roman  territory  at  (his  time  extended,  and  how  little  was 
retained  of  the  great  dominion  enjoyed  by  the  last  kings  of  Rome.  Between 
this  Latin  confederacy  and  the  Romans,  there  11  as  concluded  a  perpetual  league  :'• 
"There  shall  be  peace  between  them  so  long  us  the  heaven  shall  keep  its  place 
above  the  earth,  and  the  earth  its  place  below  the  heaven :  they  shall  neither 
bring  nor  cause  to  be  brought  any  war  against  each  other,  nor  give  to  each 
other's  enemies  ;i  passage  through  their  laud;  they  shall  aid  each  other  when 
attacked  with  all  their  iiiip.ht,  and  all  spoils  and  plunder  won  by  their  joint  arms 
shall  he  shared  equally  between  them.  Private  causes  shall  he  decided  within 
ten  days,  in  the  courts  of  that  city  where-  the  business  which  gave  occasion  to 
the  dispute  may  have  taken  place.''  Further,  it  was  agreed  that  the  command 
of  the  Roma-,  and  Latin  armies,  on  (heir  joint  expeditions,  should  one  year4  be 
given  to  the  Roman  general,  and  another  to  the  Latin  :  and  to  '.his  league  mulling 
was  to  be  added,  and.  nothing  taken  away,  without,  the  mutual  consent  of  the 
Romans  and  the  con  federate  cities  of  the  Latins. 

II.  Seven  years  afterwards  the  same  Spurius  Cassius,  in  his  third  consulship,' 
a.  cases.  t.i«g"«  concluded  a  similar  league  with  the  cities  of  '.he  Ucriiieans.  The 
•,-.:h  '..■„!  iT..r„„!s„s.  Hernicii.ns  were  a.  Sabine,  not  a  La! in  people,  and  their  country 
lay  chief.;'  in  that  high  valley  which  breaks  the  line  of  [lie  A  pennines  at  Pn.eneste, 
and  running  towards  the  southeast,  falls  at  Inst  into  the  valley  of  the  Liris.  The 
number  of  their  cities  was  probably  sixteen  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Auagmn, 
Verulte,  Alatrium,  and  I'erent.imim,  the  names  of  all  are  unknown  to  us.  They, 
like,  the  Latins,  had  been  the  dependent  allies  of  Rome  under  the  last  Tarquinius  ; 
they,  loo,  had  broken  off  this  connection  after  the  establishment  of  the  common. 
wealth,  and  now  renewed  it  on  more  equal  terms  for  mutual  protection  against 
the  Jiipuans  and  Yoiscians.  The  situation  of  their  country,  indeed,  rendered 
their  condition  one  of  peculiar  danger;  it  lay  interposed  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
country  of  these  enemies,  having  the  ./Eipuans  on  the.  north,  and  the  Yoiscians 
on  the  south,  and  communicating  with  the  Latin  cities  and  with  Rome  only  by 
the   opening  in  the  Apennines  already  noticed    under   (he    citadel   of  Pioiaiesie. 

■:  DienyJius,  V.  SI.    Iliavci'ullcivo-j.  ike  ro;nl-  anil  only  idves  :m  adaitiona'.  r>ro..i'ol  '.'.         -'.a- 

iujrs  of  : I : n  Vntiei-ai  US.  Likcc  in  i:lio  various  iiucie  Tat-ohoed  ..>!'  t.ho  ltecalu   inuiais  in  their 

roadnia's  in  M.:\  ■.■'•■:■';',  Jldll.ice.  v/Ii  li  Mo  I  ail  :e's  aeecuji's  of  die  reUi:l;ni:i  of  [loncs  eh  li  l'::iv  ii/n  - 

i.oiie:eionJ.  Yoi.  Jt.  p.  13,  3d  Ed.  era.     It  is  t.r.ic  timt  l:ac  words  ofOineias,  "q;;o 

1    iim    -in?,  VI.  96.  anno,"  do  m  i   ■.■■.;■  i  ■-!■.  assert  that  tha  coin- 

1  i'i:  a'us             ■     .eee   IV..-   -.are.  :■; ii...| ...!  i.y  ? 1 1 ■  i : i ■. L  nns  lo-hl  l.:y  ;.  1  Iain  an  every  or.liev  yeer; 

hestvs   in   "  lYo-to:  ad  l'ei1iii;i.':    'The  ivi  ale    ami  i iy  he  clfr  ai':er  tin;     1'jinle:! 

j  .>:■.. .M-  i-'  :..:)iii;rkid..]e.     '■■  Chn.iv.s  oil,  Alan  cos  the  nlliam'o.  I  ho  lioinacs  lied  die  command  only 

'.- ;..:li ■.■■,..  nseeae-  ;il  ' !'.-.', I.,l:i  i\y.YLV.  :  Ailjii  once  in  throe  years,     lint  as  the  Loan  stares 

doliaio  'Jii'ili  u:,.;c''  a  .'.  1'.  1  '■:..:':  :.n:  Man   a  ■:.-(.'■;,  v-  e:0  e.ernaj red  iis  Ibr.-uiuii  one  noonlo,  i.ml  I'liO 

pennies   lairhms  i...i   enyna  l<orc!i  tiniiy  ipiod  o~t  Komans  a  i  nil!. or.  li  is  leo.-t  II;  ivy  tliat  ho  !on.c 

[■::'.>  '.li,-.,1  .Me  in  .  ionl-ehae  -  .iii.v,  v.:.  hap-;-::-  iif  liii;  :il:i;inee  sabsis'.ea  Pel  ■■'.cen  i  ho  jo  lace  yn.r- 

uic  commute  ccm-ilio  admhiMia: :.'.    lla-ipie  ■  no  tie;:  rely,  the  commore.l  shine..)  iVoni  [tie  one  i.o 

m ii i io  itomatios  imvicratores  ad  exeiv'.t.nii  mil-  tlio  ot.l.o.v  year  by  year. 

I,-.-                      .!■■":■  a  i:e:::i:iis    lail  eh,   omnflin-os  ::   i  >ie-iy  '-i  ■.:..■;,  V 1 1 1 .  :'.■■.     T'i(  tto);  "liniLvii  i'jjj. 

r  :■:■:■.-  ill  (Aipit.  Jio  :i  s  .j.'  :.li.T   ..■  :  I '■:■.■.■■  I  ■  ,.|..  -  ].;  ;■■  i: ;  ,•     i  ';,.:■  X, ,  y  ■,  i  ■     ulyii    a      Ticaf     foriy/.f^.Ji      via 

l-HHi    dare   solito.J.      1,'lli  avis   addix|J:.i,i:l,  ?lih:-  irjiui  A.:u:-.v,  yn-oah-m:    Al:iaii,-L  ••:    ■.!■  i-  'u-o.:, 

vie  111  1 1  - i  ii  i aenii  halio  jnissus  osR-re,  !  iicrelbro,  <i:  L.Lir-  l.reaty  ivas  em:  ichne.  -■  ■:■.!:■..■■  I  to 

ilium  e  a,:  ::i  ":,■■■.  j  ,.■'■■":■.■  Licit  i-  ;■ . ..  1 1-  i  i    sal'!  nee  '.:.:■:  I  re 'ni  tans  I'-.o-iv  e.t|.ia]  si  nee       :i'.l  an  '.',. 

m:I'::.-.;ii:,   j.ii  I'eie  j  r.ivin:  lie.:  ualimaei  pn.i.lejris  ei'.aa'ce.  Iw  tin:  oantedi  iNivr-s  ;  ur.mdy,  one-tie  id 

nonhnol-      Ijii  eias  live:!  ie  ll:o  l.ieio  ei'lho  soc-  jairk     Tills  is  ea-lgeie  1  I,;,  :\:v.  :r  i.:.ii-e  - .'  1 1    n. 

oiii.l  !.'uiiJoiv;u,1  i'n..l  aii  v,-ijn1;k  on  v:.rie;;s  points  Livy  Co  pied,  in  a  most  extraord.nia'y  inannor; 

!■  i'lle line i  la-.ean,;  anil  \ nine,  were e:' liict.  vniiio.  tie  rieireson'.ed  i  ho  [ternleuna  a--  iiene   ;.■,  ■niv.  i 

His  si:  (mnieil,  ■,'.■)  i  lei  i  hears  on  t!:o   laee  of  it  n  In  liio  Isoaty  ei'  iA\i>-i.l:i:ds  oi'  l.heir  in.  e  lea  .. 

olneiiele::  i.|'  aetheulielty,  is  ..y.rne  in  au'reeni;  nt  '■ '  '.;ie.  llere'ii-  iirdus  ieliini,  apl  neilis  lina 

with  ivlait  ]liei.iysii;f:  veaee-.s  ...l'  i  hi:  l:e:ny  Itseh',  adenit^."     JJvy,  II.  41. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  were  glad  Id  obtain  (he  willing  aid  of  a  brave 
and  numerous  people,  whose  position  enabled  the™  to  threaten  the  rear  of  the 
Vobcians,  so  soon  as  they  should  break  out  from  Llieir  mountains  upon  the  plain 
of  Latium  or  the  hills  of  Alba. 

Thus  by  these  two  treaties  with  the  Latins  and  Hernieniis,  Spurius  Cassias 
laid,  so  far  as  was  possible,  repaired  the  losses  occasioned  to  the  j,,,!,.,,,™* on i,.»i.. 
Roman  power  by  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius,  and  laid  reorganized  "!"tlffl- 
Hint,  confederacy  to  which,  under  her  last  kings,  Home  had  been  indebted  for  her 
greatness.  The  wound  was  healed  at  the  very  eriticiil  moment,  before  the  storm  ol 
the  great  To'.sr.ian  invasions  burst  upon  Latiura.  It  happened  of  necessity  thai, 
the  Latins,  from  their  position,  bore  the  first  brant  of  these  attacks  ;  Rome  could 
only  be  reached  when  they  were  conquered:  whereas,  hud  it  not  been  for  the 
treaty  concluded  by  Spuiius  Cassias,  lIic  Volsciiias,  on  their  first  appearance  ii: 
Latium,  might  have  been  joined  by  the  Latins;  or  the  surviving  cities  of  the  con- 
federacy, after  the  conquest  of  some  of  their  number,  might  have  taken  refuge 
under  the  protection  of  tlic  conquerors. 

But  in  restoring  the  league  with  the  Latins  and  llernieans,  Spurius  Cassius 
had  only  adopted  a  part  of  the  system  of  the  Roman  kings,  Bp.'cMdMEncow™ 
Another,  and  a  far  more  difficult  part,  yet  remained :  to  strengthen  **1™1"" lalY' 
the  state  within  ;  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who,  as  citizens,  churned  their 
share  of  the  public  land,  and  out  of  this  public  land  to  relieve  the  poverty  of 
those  who  united  the  two  inconsistent  characters  of  citizenship  and  beggary. 
Spurius  Cassias  proposed,  what  tradition  ascribed  to  almost  every  one  of  the 
kings  as  amongst  his  noblest  acts,  an  agrarian  law.  But  he  was  not  a  king  ;  and 
it  is  hut  too  often  a  thankless  act  in  the,  eyes  of  the  aristocracy,  when  one  of 
their  own  members  endeavors  to  benefit  and  to  raise  the  condition  of  those  who 
are  not  of  his  own  order. 

If,  amongst  Niebubr's  countless  services  to  Roman  history,  :my  single  one  may 
claim  our  gratitude  beyond  (be  rest,  it.  is  bis  explanation  of  the  Tj,i  i„K  tim™w  ,,: 
true  nature  and  character  of  the  agrarian  laws.  Twenty-four  !,;;  i'i-uil-i.i  :;;">/,.' 
years  have  not  yet.  elapsed  since  he  first  published  it,  but  it  has  '"'"■ 
already  overthrown  the  deeply  rooted  false  impressions  which  prevailed  univer- 
sally on  the  subject;  and  its  truth,  like  Newton's  discoveries  in  natural  science, 
is  not  now  to  be  proved,  but  to  be  taken  as  the  very  corner-stone  of  all  our 
researches  into  the  internal  state  of  the  Roman  people.  I  am  now  to  copy  so 
much  of  it  as  may  bo  necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  the-  views  and 
merits  of  Spurius  Uassius. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  notion  generally  entertained  in  the  ancient  world,  that 
every  citizen  of  a  country  should  lie  a  landholder,  and  that  the  of  lh0  vM-K  „,  llr:. 
territory  of  a  suae,  so  far  as  it  was  not  left  unenclosed  or  reserved  ;;','.'" "", ','.'":. /,:.';J.';i,i^ 
for  mibus  purposes,  sliouid  be  divided,  in  equal  portions  amongst  ":"  ■-'•'■,|ii:-1- 
the  citizens.  But  it  would  almost  always  happen  that,  a  large  part  of  it  was  left 
unenclosed;  the  complete  cultivation  of  a  whole  country,  without  distinction  of 
soil,  being  only  the  result  of  an  excess  of  population,  and  therefore  not  taking 
place  till  a  late  period.  The  part  (bus  left  out  of  eultn  ation  was  mostly  kept  as 
pasture,  and  a  revenue  was  raised  from  it,  not  only  from  every  citizen  who  had. 
turned  out  sheep  or  cattle  upon  it,  but  also  from  strangers,  who,  although  inca- 
pable of  buying  lam!,  might  yet  rent  a  rigid  of  pasture  for  their  docks  and  hen:.:?. 
But  when  a  new  territory  was  gained  in  war,  the  richer  parts  of  it  already  in 
cultivation  were  too  valuable  to  be  given  up  to  pasture  ;  while,  on  the  other  Land, 
if  they  were  divided,  the  division  could  only  follow  the  general  rule,  and  allot 
an  equal  portion  to  every  citizen.  In  these  circumstances,  it  was  the  practice  at 
Rome,  and  doubtless  in  other  states  of  .Italy,  to  allow  individuals  to  occupy  such 
lands,  nud  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  them,  on  condition  of  paving  to  the  state 
the  lithe  of  the  produce  as  an  acknowledgment  that  the  state  was  the  proprietor 
of  the  land,  and  the  individual  merely  the  occupier.      With  regard  to  the  state, 
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the  occupier  was  merely  a  tenant  sit  will  ;  but  tvilh  respect  to  other  citi/cus,  be 
ivas  like  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  could  alienate  tin.1  land  which  be  occupied 
either  for  a  term  of  years  or  forever,  us  much  as  if  he  had  been  its  actual  pro- 
prietor. 

This  public  land  thus  occupied  was  natural!;-  looked  to  as  a  resource  on  every 
pgriign.  <,t  it  »■«»  admission  of  new  citizens.  They  were  to  receive  their  portion  of 
,„.wi.iB.c-.m.i.  freehold  land,  according  io  the  general  noLi'ou  of  a  citizen';-  condi- 
tion ;  but  this  land  could  only  be  found  by  a  division  of  that  which  belonged  to 
the  public,  and  by  the  consequent  ejectment  of  its  tenants  at  will.  Fence,  in  the 
G.vok  states,  eievy  !;irgc  accession  to  the  v. umber  of  citizens*  was  followed  by  a 
call  for  a  division  of  the  public  land  ;  mid  as  lies  dnision  involved  the  sacrifice 
of  many  existing  Interests,  it  was  regarded  with  horror  by  l.he  old  citizens,7  as  an 
act  of  revolutionary  violence.  For  although  the  land  was  undoubtedly  the 
property  of  the  state,  and  although  t.'e  <>■■'■■:. ;pi ers  of  it  were  in  relation  Io  the 
state  mere  tenants  at  will,  yet  it  is  in  human  nature  that  a  long  undisturbed 
possession  should  give  a  feeling  of  ownership,  the  more  so,  as  while  the  state's 
claim  lay  dormant,  the  possessor  was  in  fact  the  proprietor  ;  and  the  bind,  would 
thus  be  repeatedly  passing  by  regular  sale  from  one  occupier  to  another.  And 
if  there  was  no  near  prospect  of  the  state's  claiming  its  right,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  price  of  land  thus  occupied  would,  after  some  years  of  undisturbed  possession, 
be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  an  actual  freehold. 

Under  such,  circumstances  the  English  law,  with  iis  charnct eristic  partiality  to 
Ths  oempiara  of  iim  individual  and  existing  interests,  would  no  doubt  have  decided,  as 
1  it  did  in  the  somewhat  similar  case  of  the  copyholds,  that  the 
i  iij  1 1  <  uld  not  be  ejected  so  long  as  be  continued  to  pay  his 
tithe  to  the  state.  The  Roman  law,  on  the  other  hand,  in  n  spirit  no  less  charac- 
teristic, constantly  asserted  the  utterly  precarious  tenure  of  the  occupier/  when- 
ever the  state  might  choose  to  take  its  property  into  its  own  hands.  And 
according!",  most  uf  Li;.,',  [Jims  of  llair.e  are  said  Io  have  carried  an  agrarian  law, 
that  is,  to  have  divided  a  portion,  more  or  less,  of  the  public  land  amongst  those 
whom  they  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Yet  it  was  understood  that 
these  new  citizens,  the  Hoinau  commons,  althoagh  ib.oy  received  (heir  portion  of 
land  as  freehold,  whenever  the  public  la.nd  was  divided,  had  still  no  right  to 
occupy  it'J  while   it   lay  in  the   mass  unallotted;   while   the   old.   burghers,   who 

-i:  iTCyCiKav-'j  i-AIW-;,  l-.-i!      J  :■  OSS  if,  0 1  ■<  I,"    WHH   nililevsf-od   bv  OVei'V    RoKlim 


ii     .■■■■.    i    ..  ■  ,.     I  ".      ■  1 1      ■,        \  .   ■.  ,i.:        i.  i  .1.1  I     ■  i  I  'ir   .>    ii.l    '    !■      ■  ■  •;       ■, 

,Slo,   rendu,    wdicn    tlie    Cyrcncoans    ill    Africa,  i:a;!'vi,"  linciiiso  tin;  word  ;' possideve':   could 

Tnishnri  tr.  i«.~.^  ti,„ ,■■„.,-  f j i'  ll iul i~  citizen?,  ii "t  in  i;  local  sense  a  !;■[.'')'  to  <■■'■'■•"•<"  .™™i*,, 

li  the:  ohaso  to  como,  all  ho. I,"  1 1  I  hero  is  1.0  claullt  tli 

ii  of  mi  allotment  of  emiivo  i;  Is  often  fuuinl  in  tlin 


the  number  of  thuir  citizens,  n"t  in  r.  leeal  soi.se     ;    ■  v  to  private  property, 

tlicy  invited  over  any  Gvech  tin;:  ohaso  to  como,  Mlilionj'li  I. hero  is  no  camel  tha:  in  common  hm- 

hohliug  oat  the  ttnmlal  Ion  of  ;;n  allotment  oi'    eiuiivo  i;  is  often  ii il  in  1.1  int  slonihmalioiu 

land.     Herodotus,  IV.  159.  B  This  was  because  Ihe  plobs  vvas  not  yet  ton - 

'■'  Hence  it  was  a  clause;  of  I  ho  o:!<b  lah'On  l;y  thieved  lo  1  .o  a  pain  oi'  the.  pinnln',;  %[.>;  and 

on.  i:y  mom'ocv  ofvl-.o.  ( I  of  lleltisi  i;'.  Attica-',  rt\n  were  st.l!  ear.  'II;,  dh-.hiaiilsl.od,  and  tlie 

tie;',  ho  v.'onl.'  allow  no  division  of  i.Lc.  land  of  state,  oi  people,  or  b.rjvhevs,  claimed   tlio  ex- 

the  Athenians  (Demo --then.  Tiieocrnf.  i>.  Vdii) ;  [lusdve  ndnileislvatien  of  what  may  lie.  rut od 

hy  which  it  was  not  n avail  licit  tkoro  was  r.ny  (lie  eor|-aral;;  ;u'opi  ;i  ■•■  o'iiie  -Mis.   Those  who 

dvoam  of  a  division  of  file  pvivn'e  |S'::pevE.v  (if  are  a;.q. .aimed  with  il.e  aiuovs  c:  the  sdh-ecs 

AlhcmL.u  chirms. '.ait  of '  lo  nuh'.ie  li.n..i  ;;f  the  el' the  jinedis'1  mi  iversi  ties   will   ;  :-o:..ll.-  ,■■    llie 

cci  aiioa'AC;  ll.h,   winch    hchn;    aenellelally   en-  soiuowhat'daihvv  prat!  ice  tln.ve  vv.ii.ii  vol;.]'.!  "a 

joyed  hy  Lie;  ■  ;   .1  i  ■'  i        ■   :■.  i ...  l.i    i  a.  ■•,■  i  fin;    .     Whatever  btmcli.s  aviso  out  ef  the  ,id- 

■    -----  them,  be  allclteo  ^'ut  te  tinnl;'i  iii  •.-  e  eaile^o  ;iroporty  belong  ex- 

irf.i^t    _l;»™.    ft.r  c^>r  niti.,n,,..  u(jlv]y  ;■'.  a  si  voiy  lo  tin:  v;;lin,~  pr.lt  r.f  :  ho    soeletv:   tl.o 

follows  eann.:-:  :'o  ri.;;  to  then-,  solves,  just  ;is 

•  I  have  used  i!ie  woaits  "  oecaipaliou"  and  ;!:o  bui'Ljhc'.s  at  Itoino  ti.ij.aye.fi  the  eneJsslvo 

"  o.:;e;;.ilor,''    vat  her   than    '■■.■■..    ir"    a  i  i     1 1  ■  ■  i  ■   ■  ■  i      ■■■.:■■.  1 1  ■  ■ ubli     huiih     3!ut  ibo 

,:  ikisscspih1,"  ;o  e^|^;■e^;i  tin  Latin  tovnis  1L  i ■■::;;■  roin.i  of  i:'ille;le  hlmls  :vjv.   ill vi fled  in  ;.e.'t;;in 

se-shv'  and   ;:  possrssov,''  hooaase  hie  English.  :lved  -a-onofloas  aaiorast  I  ho  fellow-  aadsel.ol- 

v/iji'il  '-possession^  is  of  i  ■  i  1 1  ■  ■  ■  ■  I  ■  ■  -I    what    a  ■ '.  I  ■.    i    vailus  an     oi   i     "i  ■    ■■  ■ 1 1 ,     And 

is  a  m  mi's  own  pvopevty,  wl.evoas  I1,  was  an  es-  a  lav,'   ivhleh    si, a  aid'  pvahihit  the  paaeliee  of 

p'ar.ial  |  aw  !.:'  tho"de;'ini'..ion  uf  1;  p..ssvss:o,:'  '.ahiin:  a  line  on  the  reiievo;!  of  a  lei.se  of  eoi- 

linn  it  could  yi;\;.U'  only  to  what  was  .■mi  amae.'s  lone  ;;vopf:v:y.  aim  slaukl  (.vow  the  land  io  be 

own  ;iro;;ev:y.     Henod  r.ho  clause  in  tiiu  Llein-  lot  ;;'.  i'.s  full  value.  In  ovdov  to  seen  re  to  toe 

am  law,  "Mo  m.is  n'ns  ijiiiu^en-;:  jin'ova  :;■;:!  seholi.vs  tnelv  due  slnav  in  all  the  bemiiis  eris- 
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enjoyed  exclusively  the  right  of  occupation  with  regard  to  tae  undivided  public 
land,  hud  no  share  in  it  whatever  when  it  was  divided,  because  they  already 
enjoyed  from  ancient  allotment  a  freehold  property  of  their  own.  Thus  the 
public  laud  was  wholly  unprofitable  to  the  commons,  so  long  us  it  v.- us  undivided, 
and  became  wholly  lost  to  ihc  burghers  whenever  it  was  divided. 

Now  twenty-foul'  yours  after  the  expulsion  of  Tartpuinins,  there  must  have 
been  at  least  as  grefit  need  of  an  agrarian  law  as  at  any  former  A .,  .,„.„;„„  l!V,Y  ,„■ 
period  of  the   Roman  history.      The   It 

bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  all  those  causes  which  bid  brought  on  the  '°''-  ■ 
eenerul  distress  of  the  commons,  and  overwhelmed  them  hopelessly  in  debts, 
failed  aloud  for  a  remedy  ;  and  this  remedy  was  to  be  found,  according  to  pre- 
cedent no  less  than  abstract  justice,  in  an  allotment  of  the  public  land.  For  &s 
the  burghers  who  occupied  tin's  land  had  oven  grown  rich  amidst  the  distress  of 
the  commons,  so  they  could  well  afford  to  make  some  saeriiioe;  while  the  resei'- 
vu:'on  to  them  of  the  exclusive  right  of  occupying  the  public  '.and  till  it  was 
divided,  held  out  to  them  the  hope  of  acouiriu;;-  I'n-di  possessions,  so  soon  as  the 
nation,  united  and  invigorated   by  the  proposed  relief,  should  be  in  a  condition  to 


Spurras  Cassius  accordingly  proposed   mi  agrarian  law1"  for  the  division  of  a 

certain  proportion  of  the  public  laud,  while  from  the  occupiers  of  gpurill,  c™,   ,„,,. 

the  n  maiader,  he  intended   to  require  the  regular  payment 

tithe,  which  had' been  greatly  neglected,  and  to  apply  the  revenue  ,,J° ■""s*™- 
thus  gained  to  paying  the  commons,  whenever  (hey  were  culled  out  to  serve  as 
soldiers.  Had  lie  been  king  he  could  have  carried,  the  measure  without  difficulty, 
and  would  have  gone  down  to  posterity  invested  with  the  same  glory  which 
rendered  sacred  the  memory  of  the  good  king  Servius.  But  his  colleague, 
IVoeulus  Virginius,11  headed  the  aristocracy  in  resistirg  his  law,  ur.d  in  maligning 
tints  motives  of  its  author.  His  treaties  with  the  Latins  and  i  1  en n cans  were 
repr! rented  as  derogar.ii'.g  1Yoe;  the  old  supremacy  of  Home  ;  and  this  cry  roused 
the  national  pride  even  of  the  "oniruor.s  against  him.  as,  four  centuries  afterwards, 
a  similar  charge  of  sacrificing  the  rights  of  Home  to  the  Italian  allies  ruined  the 
popularity  of  M.  Drusus.  Still  it  is  probable  that  the  popular  feeling  in  favor 
of  bis  law  was  so  strong,  that  (he  burghers  yielded  to  the  storm  for  the  moment. 
'o  pass  it.is     They  followed  the  constant,  policy  of  an  aristocracy, 


iiiml  liev  ;.t  Home.  iiiandcrt  im  .:i  .:!-..■  .ia  ii  thu  i'mc  t: Mention  of  an 

11  I  liiivo  lio.-e  ib:  lowed  Niplaihr  (Vol.  H.  IS?,  evis-.inL»  kiv-'.     And  he  supposes  that  :!;<:  sari!; 

2il  Oil.)  hi  nsilllieil,..-  a-  Ilio  crk::i:;-.1   ! ' l' ■..■  ^ ■.■■  J i:  1  of  of   I  >'.■'• nysi.is,  -.--.v-ti  re  iliy/i-'i  lis  ~'i:  tl^m-  :hr-tx.- 

i  .i  :■':■.(■:■,    '.vn  '',  ':.■;    n  ps  t'   .t  ■..    'a    ithiilysins  as  lav.  rti-  re    Irai  lir.iv-;:.  Vi.i  ijitjiaywyi'-i.;   k-A  riy 

tin;   ■u'OTiO-ial  nf  A.    Si.=lLi|--?:f.:-i:ina    A'.ral'illil.-.   tii  tiriiwiziiauivriv  i'k  ru:-  wireii  ot.utlj-  uot  :i.iot  -L- 

■.'■:■■      ill..-;  staialti  resented.     Dion                111  II                    I 

7E,  76.                                                            '  liomai!  amine- 1.  ■.■■■'.  :  l.i  li...  ■.■-■:■  :il-:    'nil  popnltnli 

11  Livy,  II.  41-     Tli's  was  I'm  Croat  eian-rel  la  leer'  nnia.'il  tiio  old  pepiilus,  thii  assembly  af 

l.a  .■  Ban  Shi  in-         an  I '..     ■:  ruinous  in  Castile,  She  bnrgheri!  in  their  ourilB,     Ar  a:n    b 


s  eomrilahi-stl  thnt  d:o  erown  do-  wovtis  ii;  i-Ss-  ,■:;...■«;»  dircvi\Uc:-  seem  to  imply  m 

.is  liml  l.iecn  so  cran'tui  av.'iiy  to  Urn  uon'es,  (Jinn  1.1  ic  mere  eouii'u:.nl.\>l:ie;  to  ilnj  \n--  ;..  ij 

ta.it  now,  a?  tli  ti  no  hiss  vers  <:ie:.i'i7.  i'lcm  ihm-  the  iinov.l;.:  av-  of  a  ■:  I :  ■.  j  t  ■  ■  of-.  I.e.  .■.  1 1  l  ■  .    ■Vine 

afdon,  tha  commons  were  obliged  to  defray         i I  apparently  signify  that  the  d  ■■.!■;..  of  '  I  ■■ 

Int  crope-nscs  of  the  public  soni.se  st  inch'  mvu  senate,  i;s  n,  !r;i<i/3.-,ii.*ti:iio,  t-'hh  siihniiM.o.it  to  t.l,s 

!:■'.  ■■  ii  ii  tiisf.     A'iI  '.:  v.-iif:  t.ho  eomi  noes'  insist-  ]io  .pip  lia-  is  iai.  epeiuiii!  and  la  till  eat  ion  ; 

ii'.c  i  In1'.  Ilnj  n'ji.ilcs  sltetikl  fivfj  u]>  the  tloiieiins  It  is  "  ■;,<■  ■;■/■:■  -ts"  mutt  l.tive  been  tin:  bnrtfliers  i  i 

H-:  i>'i:;i-  strierly  p'.'.bas  ]■::; \ ■■j;t-v,  v--i.iol-.  i.h  rev-  tlietr  siuiie,  i;ntt   by  irs  tmini;  staled  (liar,  tilt 

niijifii  l.l'.o  noiilo.s  to  Iri'iO.  jiart  ■.villi  i!:e,  oioivn,  lai-aii-iLt  liie  irioasurc.  heibie  tlui  people  pu1,  mi 

ii   lli.i  ::  ii  mis  ivtir  ol'llia  commons  i:i  tiie  rsi.cu  end  to  "the  a^iattitin,   it  m:ist:  sv.vdy  be  soe- 

oi'tl/arl^s  V  .     i^ss  Hanitc,  I'le-tsii  eial  Viilkev  tie:  est  I  taat  the  i:  ici.sk      vtas  nul  i-i-'.'i.'isil.  '.■ 

vim  S-::.:.  -It  i  iv,  ■,•::■,     Vol,  J.  p.  218,  passed.     l'o~  tjic  ivuvds,  iuiiimiv  si;  nil'  Hjiiir.  i  s 

J'  SceNiebulir,  Val.  11.  |>.  I'.)-;.     lie  arancB,  s!,'r.]:\  ;n^  i;  ta  siilmiil  a  m'sasure  to  Oie  people 

tliiit  as  -.lis  vvJaiiit -,  -nifoie  :lai   PnhLani  Irnvs,  1b r  ikoir  cojili i.mtition  of  it,"  .ii,  sen  .'.  .r  i.y  isi 

hail    PO    potver    ni'  fitUtJ.nbie:    i.nv    I..  ■/■:■■.:■::. ive  mn.ss.il'V  t  )  t  u.-l .-  in.-a.m.ss,  ruSc   .{vyy.^.ni'i-i 

int.- ■'.■;  ;!■■  i  us  we  lieiii-  of  dish  li.tthatins;  t ■■.-.;  f  wwi-im:  yv4.^i  i.7i,r/i:ih' !s -ii  h-r:,i\    a.ti.u- 

o|i:sstian  of  the  ajrarlim  law,  year  al'.oa'  ;oar  tyd.  VIII.  67. 
from  Urn  tlo.itli  of  Oas-i.is,  tin;  !';;..■  t  must  Save 
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to  separate  the  people  from  their  leaders,  to  pacify  ilia  former  by  a  momentary 
resignation  of  ill-.:  poijit  in  dispute,  and  then  to  watch  their  time  for  destroying 
the  lal'.er,  tlntf  so  when  the  popular  parlv  is  deprived  of  its  defenders,  they  miiy 
wrest  from  its  hands  thai,  concession  which  it  is  then  unable  to  retain. 

When,  therefore,  the  year  was  over,  and  ^piirivis  Cassius  was  no  longer  consul, 
spuri™  cm.,™  «  im.  the  burghers   knew   that   their  hour   of  vengeance   hart    arrived. 
^       (    m  1        and  I       it      Rdiius1-  ware  the  new  consuls  ;  Kreso 
ana aiBCLiM.  Fabius,  the  consul's  brother,  and  Lucius  Valerius,  were  the  inquis- 

itors of  blood,  qua'stores  pnrricidii,  who,  as  they  Ir.-Iod  ;i!i  eanitil  oiTciiccs  subject 
to  an  appeal  to  the  burghers  or  commons,  wore  nlso  empowered  to  bring  any  of- 
fender at-  oi'.co  before  those  supreine  tribunals,  instead  of  taking  eogri/anee  of  his 
arise  themselves.  Onssius  was  erarood  with  ;i  tyeaso'iatee  attempt  !.o  make  lim- 
Belf  king,  and  the  burghers,  assembled  in  their-  curia;,  found  him  guilty.  He 
shared  the  fate  of  Agis  and  of  Ala.rino  Falicri  ;  he  was  sentenced  to  die  as  a 
traitor,  and  was,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Roman  law,  scourged  and  be- 
headed, and  his  bouse  rawal  to  the  ground. 


..      .  lois:  ilfallait 

:1es  i_;!iv:r.!i(  ;  l-  ■:;'.-!.-:  ■;■■,;,  cxplidiJ's.  j-cvotik'i  il«  la  s:i-!Hft  i'.-ii  I'ia  piirliirn:  hi.  ro:.r.  oiit-inv.     CVI.a.it  no 
--"—  *'-e  one  do  rencuivk-  vacinomfjiit  f;>-s  p"i  ar.esses  era  du  His-  violi'-c,-;,  df.j  stutttts  si  long- 
iiljJif!S."~&c:i/i)T,  Jievolnri-.Hi  iL:A:i;dd.ori'n,  J.i-re  I.  p.  46. 


The  release  of  all  existing  debts  by  the  cnvetiaat  concluded  at  ilia  Sacred  Hill, 
and  11 10  appointment  of  the  tribunes  to  prevent  any  tyrannical  eu- 

■    '     '■      ■  ■  ■  - i 1 1 ■  ■  r 1 1  ol  Ilia  lau   of  debtor  and  creditor  for  the  time  to  come, 

"""  '       bad  relieved  the  lioman  commons   from   the   extreme   of  personal 

degradation  and  misery.  Eat  their  political  condition  had  made  no  perceptible 
advances ;  their  election  of  their  own  tribunes  was  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
burffhera  ;  and  their  choice  of  consuls,  subject  also  to  the  same  approval,  was 
further  hmi'cd  to  s.;sh  candidates  as  belonged  In  the  burghers'  order.  Even 
this,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  burghers  ;  tae  <Jervr.ii  of  Sparius  (.'assies  enabled 
them  '.o  date  nny  usurpation  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  they  needed  a  more  ab- 
solute power  than  ever,  in  order  to  evade  their  own  concession  in  consenting  to 
bis  i[gvariii.n  law.      Accordingly,  they  proposed  to  elect'  the  consuls   themselves, 

"  LWy,  II.  41.  ation  then  minis' '.::  the  euusti'.ution.    And  Zo- 

i  Sou  l\icbuhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  '&">,  ct  suqii.  Die-    nsras,  wjio  oopits  Liion  ('.'assius,  saya  expressly 

JlVSillS    a:i:i     I.!,}     ilOf.ll    iiSOril.nl    lllll    nlscf.ioil    ill'      tliill.  liif.  Ci.milllullS,  ill  till":  ji-:i.|-    iTi,  :i:s: I    :.l; 

jlsanilius  ;i!i.,l  Fu'bla:;  tu  tin:  hi:lm'i;ee  of  the  pa-  til  l:  rjt :  11  u;  one  of  llic  tons  ins',  tor  at  dial  time  li--jt.li 
Iridaiih  ;  i.u:  i.'i-r.;.  •ji-  ■:  V  I  [  I.  ■•■■'.;  U\r:'uav  iiud-  vara  f-.hr.smi  :.■'.-  liie  pad-idaes.  It.  semm,  liiv  ro- 
tas tliea-  co:iijir_'  in  tii  oilii-i"!  ils.  :l  marked  p.i.'i-l...  I  iinv,  pro'saNf:  f  iiit  Ilaj  period  Ikun  2o;  to  2":S 
iii  tin:  T.oimiii  liislcrv,  and  mentions  liiu  date,  was  mric-il  !..■■■- a  ■! ■.  ■  L  ('■■  l  v:.-ii:T:.|S,^  on  Ihe  Mitt 
mid  t.l:e  name  ci'  t[e"ardien  at  Ada-is  jor  that  eft  In:  Inaaliras.  imd  tlnit  diii-iiii;  I  lad  linns  Itcv 
year;  aa  if  there  iiad  haan  so:  no  i  ljij..  :i  tiiu  L  ;ilr.e :--  a  luce:  ulufif'l  lioth  (sonauls. 
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and  only  to  require   the  confirmation  of  them  by  the   centuries;   a  form  which 
would   be  as  unessential  as  Lire  crowd's  atcqHamiJ.:  of  L 1 1 C  .kir.j;  at  an  English  cor- 
onation, inasmuch  as  it  was  always   by  the  vote  of  liic   burghers   in   their  curiro 
thai  ihe  impenum  or  sovereignty  was  conferred  ;   and  when  a.  consul  was  already 
in  possession  of  iliis,  it  mattered  little  weather  the  ceramics  acbiov.  unbred  ids  tb'.e 
or  not.      In  this  manner  were  Lucius  jEmiliua,  and  Kceso  Fabius,  ^D 
the  prosecutor  of  Snurius  Cassiu.s,  chosen  consuls  by  t'ao  burghers ; 
and  it  was  in  vain   Lliaf   the  commons   demanded   the   e.\ecu(iou  of  the  airrarian 
law  ;   (bo  coasuls  satisfied  (lie  object  of  those  who  had  elected  them,  and  the  law 
remained  a  dead  letter.     The  same  spirit  was  manifested  in  the 
elections  of  the   following  year,  and  was  attended  with  t.hc  same 
result;   the  other  prosecutor  of  Cassius,   L.  Yalerius,  was  now  chosen   by   the 
burghers,  andwit.li  him  another  member  of  the  Fabian  house,  Marcus,  the  brother 
of  Kseso  and  of  Quintus. 

But  the  complete  usurpation  of  the  consulship  by  the  burghers  served  to  call 
into  action  the  Jftbcvto  untried  powers  of  the  fribtmoship.     In  the   Ti.a  uil,::„tJt  1JtuM„, 

year  271,  the  tribune  Cuius  j\Ucmi;s-  set  the  first  example   of  ex-  ;!.',':, .;,'■' ";" ;:,',';,.iI'm 

tending  the  protection  of  his  sacred  office  to  those  of  ihe-  com-  •°ulelt 
mons,  who  on  public  grounds  resisted  the  sovereignty  of  the  consuls,  by  refusing 
to  serve  its  soldiers.  This  was  the  weapon  so  often  jsed  from  this  time  forwards 
in  defence  of  the  popular  cause:  the  Ho  man  commoas,  like  those  of  England, 
sought  lo  obtain  ;>  redress  of  grievances  by  refusing  to  aid  the  government,  in  its 
wins;  they  refused  to  furnish  men,  as  our  fathers  refused  to  furnish  money, 
[hit  the  first  exercise  of  fids  privilege  was  overborne  with,  a  InVh  hand  ;  the  con- 
suls held  their  enlistment  of  soldiers  without  the  city;  there  the  tribunes'  pro- 
tection ha.d  no  force  :  and  if  any  man  refused,  to  appear,  and  kept  his  person  safe 
within  the  range  of  the  tribunes'  aid,  the  consuls  proceeded  to  lay  waste,  bis  land, 
and  to  burn  and  destroy  his  stock  and  buildings,  by  virtue  of  that  sovereign 
power  which,  except  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  was  altogether  unlimited.  Ae- 
cordi-.udy  the  tributes'  opposition  totally  failed,  and  ihe  co-umls  obtained  the  army 
which  they  wanted. 

But  there  is  an  undying  power  in  justice  which  no  oppression  can  altogether 
put  down.      Onus   Mamius   bad  failed,  but,  his  attempt   wa.s  not  tii*  ™in„>«,  nm.™ 
entirely   fruitless;    a  spirit  was    excited   amongst   the    commons  j;'.:„  ':';', '  ■.■ ',' '' ',.., 
which  induced  the  burghers  the  next  year,  after  long  disputes  and  ""™1"' 
delays,  to  choose  for  one  of  the  consuls  a  man  well   affected,  to  the  cause  of  the 
commons  ;  and  the  year  afterwards  ii.  was  agreed  by  both  orders 
that  the  election  should  be  divided  between  them;   that  one  consul 
should  be  chosen  by  the  burghers  in   their  curia;,  and  the   other  by  Ihe  whole 
people  in  their  centuries.      Still,  however,  if  must  not:  be  forgotten,  that  the  votes 
of  f/ie  burghers'  clients  were  at  this  Lime  so  numerous  ia  the  centuries,  as  to  give 
to  their  patrons  no  small  influence  even   in  the   election   of  that  consul  who  was 
particularly  io  be  the  represent;! live  of  the  commons.     Yet  the  commons  regarded 
the  change  as  a  triumph,  ant!  it  was  marked  as  a  memorable  event"  in  the  annals, 
that  in  the  year  2'f3,  .Kieso  Cabins  was  again  chosen  consul  by  the  burghers,  and 
that  Spuiaus  burias  was  elected  a.s  his  colleague  by  the  people  in  their  centuries. 

The  refusal  of  the  burghers  to  execute  the  agrarian  law  still  rankled  in  the 
minds  of  the  commons;  and  when  men   wen;   again   wanted   to  A.u.c.  ais.    timim. 
serve  against  the  vEquarns  and  Toientians,  Spurius  Liehuus,4  one   ;'.',■'",., ■"' '';' : . 
of  the  tribunes,  again  offered  his  protection  to  those  who  refused   ;.:::':;'ig  ":.".■"'.,'.; 
to  enlist.      But,  ins  colleagues  betrayed  him,  and  either  as  being  a  "*• 
majority  of  the  college  overruled   the   opposition  of  Licinius,  or  by  an  abuse  of 
their  peculiar  power,  offered   their  protection   to   the   consuls  in  enforcing   their 

■  Ilionvsiiis,  VHT.  8T.  h  Livy,  II.  43. 

'  Zonaras,  VII.  17.     Dionysius,  IX.  1. 
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oore  is  agairesl  the  refractory.  Thus  nn  army  was  raised  ;  but  the  soldiers  who 
followed  Iveso  i-'iibins  into  tin.1  field,  regarded  liim  and  the  burghers  sis  more  their 
enemies  than  the  Yeientiaus,  and  according  to  the  Roman  annalists,  they  refused 
tn  conquer,  and  ret  yea  ted  before  an  enemy  whom  they  could  have  vanquished  if 
they  would.  This  is  merely  (he  habitual  style  of  Roman  f:rrogance  ;  hut  that 
brave  men  may  be  t'oiaid  capable  of  ii'loivhig  fhciiischcs  to  he  slaughtered  by 
the  enemy  rather  than  risk  the  possibility  of  winning  a,  victory  for  a  commander 
v,  hour  they  deles!,  we  know,  not  merely  from  the  suspicious  accounts  of  the  Ro- 
n-.ii.ii  w liters,  but  from  the  experience  oi'  our  own  naval  service  in  the  hist  war,  in 
one  memorahle  in.~ta.nce  as  melancholy  n.s  it  was  notorious. 

Marcus  Fabius  was  again  chosen  as  the  burghers'  consul  for  the  next  year,  and 
a.  v.  o.  eh.  T68  Cn.  Munlins5  was  elected  by  the  centuries.  Another  attempt  to 
."  i  ".  :.'.'.  ■■■i.i hi  the  raising  of  an  army  was  made  by  [lie  tribune  Til.ierius 
™"°"™a-  Pontiiicius,'J  and  was   again   hallled  by  Hie  tip  position   of  his  col- 

leagues, lint  this  year  witnessed  an  accession  to  the  cause  of  tire!  commons,  of 
importance  more  than  enough  to  compensate  for  the  defection  of  the  majority  of 
the  tribunes.  The  Fabian  house  hail  now  been  in  possession  of  one  place  in  the 
consulship  for  six  years  without  interruption,  a  clear  proof  that  no  other  house 
among  the  biii'ghcra'  could  compare  wiih  them  in  credit  and  in  power,  ^landing 
ai.  the  head  of  their  order,  they  had  been  most  zealous  in  its  cause,  and  had  in- 
curred proporLiouably  the  hatred  of  the  commons.  But  they  bad  men  amongst 
t.lrean  of  a  noble  spirit,  who  could  not  hear  to  be  so  haled  by  their  eoureiryreon, 
as  that  their  own  soldiers  should,  rather  allow  themselves  La  be  slaughtered  by 
the  enemy  than  conquer  under  the  command  of  a  l'abius.  Thus  the  new  consul, 
Marcus  Fa.bius,  was  resolved  to  conciliate  the  commons  ;'  he  succeeded  so  far  as 
to  venture  Lo  give  battle  to  the  Veientiaus  ;  in  the  batt.hr  he  and  Ins  brothers 
fought  as  men  who  eared  for  nothing  else  than  to  recover  their  countrymen's 
love  ;  Quintus  Faluns,  the  consul  of  the  year  272,  wa.s  billed  ;  but  the  Romans 
rer.ir.eil  the  \  icfory.  Then  the  b'abii,  io  show  that  they  were  in  earnest,  persuaded 
the  burghers  to  divide  amongst  their  houses  the  care  of  the  wounded  Soldiers; 
they  themselves  took  charge  of  a  greater  number  than  any  other  house,  and  dis- 
eiiiuged  the  duty  which  they  had  undertaken  with  all  kindness  mid  liberality. 
Thus,  when  Hie  burghers  named  Iveso  i'ubius  to  be  again  their  consul,  he  was 
;,s  acceptable  to  the  centuries  as  his  colleague  whom  they  themselves  appointed, 
Titus  Vk'gmius. 

Kseso  did  not  delay  a-:  instant  in  showing  that  his  sense  of  the  wrongs  of  the 
*  u  c  ne    Mi  m-  commons  Wils  since  re  ;   he  immediately'  required  (hat   L  be  agrarian 

Hiii  law  of  Spurius  Cassius  should  be  duly  carried  into  effect.     But 

'■■'  ■' r ':".-!-' i :'■;'' v;:."=L-  the  burghers  treated  him  with  scorn;  the  consul,  they  said,  had 
forgotten  himself,  and  the  applause  of  the  commons  hud  intoxi- 
cated him.  Then  Kj«bo  and  all  his  house,  hading  themselves  reproached  for 
havim;  d.escrted  their  former  cnusc,  resolved  to  quit  Rome  altogether.  The  war 
with  the  Veientians  showed  them  how  they  might  still  be  useful  to  their  old 
country:  they  os  lab. is  bed  themselves  on  the  Crcmera,  a  little  stream  that  runs 
into  the  Tiber  from  the  west,  n.  few  miles  a.bove  Rome.  Here  they  settled  with 
their  wives  and  families,'-'1  with  a  large  train  of  clients,11  and  with  some  of  the 
burghers,  rlso  who  were  connected  with  them  by  pefsoreal  lies,  and  who  resolved 
to  share  their  fortune.  The  b'abii  left  Rome  as  the  Claudii  had  left  llegillus  a 
few  years  before;  they  wished  to  establish  themselves  as  a  Latin  colony  at 
Elftuia,  serving  the  cause  of  Rome  even  while  they  had  renounced  her.     But  two 

■  Livy,  II.  48. 

"  *cc" Kith-all i-.Viil.  IT.  p.  219.  Aulus  Gei- 
liua  says,  Sos  et  trocenti  Fabii  com  familiis  suia 

— orj-ciimviiiiti  iiBTiernnt. 

11  rfeXJrae  ri  r,.i  ;■  i':, ,:,:;:,■  ^.■^■■;.^-,  -..  ►,.]  r.i.'.y.'iv 
si:i-:l  i.]:a]r..  L!  LI  rev  Lilly.'.1,  to  «..V'  rfi.r«  -iH-n^i 
n  n,A  i'iul'iw  !;v.     Itieaysins,  IX.  15. 
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years  afterwards  they  fell  victims  to  (lie  Teienlians,  who  surprised  A  „  c  ,„ 
them,  put  them  all  to  the  sworn,  and  destroyed  their  settlement. 

The  commons  bad  gained  strength  and  confidence  from  the  coming  over  of 
the  Tabli  to  l.hfir  cause  ;   they  gratefully  honored  the  spirit  which  ^  .^  ^ 

had  made  them  leave  Rome,  and  when    hey  heard  of    their  over-     ■■  : ■■ 

throw,  they  at  once  accused  the  burghers  of  having  treacherously 
betrayed  them.     Titus  Menenius,  one  of   the  consuls,  had  been  quietly  lying 
encamped12  near  the  Oremera  when  the  Fabii  were  cut  off..    He  was  accused, 
therefore,  in  the  following  year  of  treason,  and  was  condemned  ;.„„.- 
but  the  tribunes  themselves  pressed  for  no  heavier  sentence  than 
a  fine,  although  he  actually  died  from  vexation  and  shame  at,  having  been  sub- 
jected to  such  a  sentence.     In  the  next  year11'  another  consul  was 
accused  by  tins  tribunes,  because  he-  had   been  defeated  in  battle 
by  the  Veientians,  but  he  defended  himself  manfully,  and  was  acquitted. 

This  habit  of  acting  on  the  offensive  for  two  successive  years  emboldened  the 
commons,  and   they  nov,'  began   again  to  call  for  the  execution  of  , :i.:l„„Ll.R  imr„,,>l(,.,;„ 
tlie  agrarian  law  of  Cassias.      The  consuls  L.  Furius  and  i   ,    \rin 
lius  resisted  this  demand   daring  their  year  of  office,  but  as  soon  "™l,°"- 
as  that  was  expired,  On.  tJcrnicius,11  one  of  the   tribunes,  impeached   them  both 
before  the  commons  for  lae  wrong  done  to  that  order,  a.E  ctv 

The  burghers  were  now  alarmed,  for  they  saw  that  the  commons  were  learning 
their  own  strength,  and  putting  it  in  practice.  They  desired,  at  A  v  c  ^  ^  ^ 
any  risk,  to  produce  a  reaction,  and   they  acted     t  1  1 

Spartans   mime   years   afterwards  treated   their  Helots,  or  as  the 
Venetian  noli.es  in  modern  times  silenced  those   hold  spirits  whom  they  dreaded. 
On  ii;e  night  before  t.ae  day  fixed  for  the   'aid  of  the  consuls,  Genuc.lus  (lie  trib- 
une was  found  dead  in  his  bed.'s 

The  secrecy  and  treachery  of  assassination  are  always  terrifying  to  a  popular 
party,  who  have  neither  the  orgaui/a.tjon  among  themselves  to  be  .    . 

able   to  concert  reprisals,  nov  II'  ■ 

even  if  no  better  feeling  restrained  them  from  seeking  such  aid.  ™°" 
liesidcs,  ta.e  burghers  were  not  satisfied  with  a  single  murder;  others  whom  they 
dreaded  were  put  out  of  the  way  by  the  same  means  as  Genueius  ;  and  like  the 
Athenian  nrisfocraiieai  cuuspiralors  ia.  the  1'eloponneslar.  war,  they  freely  used 
the  assassin's  dagger  to  secure  their  ascendency. :,)  Thus  the  tribunes  for  awhile 
were  silenced,  and  the  consuls  proceeded  to  enlist  soldiers  to  serve  ugaias'  the 
.Jvp.lsuis  and  Volscians.  Amongst  the  rest  was  one  V ole.ro  I'ublil'as,11  who  had 
served  before  as  a,  centurion,  and  who  was  now  called  on  to  serve  as  a  common 
soldier ;  he,  refused  to  obey,  and  being  a  man  of  great  vigor  and  activity,  he 
excited  the  commons  to  support  him,  and  the  consuls  anil  their  lietors  were 
driven  from  the  Forum.  Here  the  disturbance  rested  for  the  time,  but  Vide.ro 
was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  tribunes  for  the  year  ensuing. 

Volero  was  a  man  equal  to  the  need.  The  tribuuitian  power  might  be  crip- 
pled by  the  influence  of  the  burghers  at  the  elections  ;  the  burgh-  A  L,(,_  ,.-A  Ti.sFub. 
era'  clients  were  so  numerous  in  tire  centuries,  that,  they  could  mulnlnw' 
elect  whom  ihey  would;  m.u[  thus,  in  ordinary  times,  l.h.e  college  of  tribunes 
rnla'ht,  perhaps,  contain  a  majority  "who  were  the  mere  tools  of  the  burghers,  and 
who  eoidd  uifc.iiy  bailie  rue  efforts  of  their  colleagues.  This  Volero  was  impa- 
tient to  prevent,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  when 
the  commons  were  enraged  by  the  murder  of  Genueius,  he  proposed  a  law  that 
the  tribunes,  for  the  time  to  come,18  should  be  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  com- 
mons in  their  tribes,  and  not  by  those  of  the  whole  people  in  their  centuries. 

11  Livy,  II.  62.  1B  Zonula.  VII.  17.     Dion  Cms.  Fragm.  Vts 

»iivy,n.ra.  ticsxii. 

» livy,  II.  54.  "  Livy,  II.  55. 

»  Livy,  II.  64.  »  Livy,  II.  5G. 
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66  HISTORY  OP  ROME.  [Chap.  X, 

No  tribune  could  lie  persuaded  to  betray  flu;  cause  of  bis  order  and  of  public 

11 ;.  ™i,,,ij  „ms».i  freedom  by  opposing  Volero  on  Ibis  occasion  ;  but  the  year  pussed 
ty.hr  i„MSinra.  ttvr.vy,  and  the   burghers  were  tbus  long  successful  in  obstruclir.g 

tat:  farther  proeuvss  of  the  law.  It  should  be  remembered  thai  Volero  could 
but  priijiiiac-  his  measure  to  tbo  commons  assembled  in  their  tribes,  and  that  even 
if  accepted  by  ihcin,  it  did  not,  therefore,  become  a  law,  but  rather  resernhled 
the  oM  petitions  of  the  house  of  commons,  ivhieh  required  the  sanation  of  the 
king  iind  the  house  of  lords  before  they  could  become  the  law  of  the  land.  So 
any  resolution  of  the  tribes  was  no  more  than  a  petition  addressed  to  the  senate 
atul  burghers  ;  but  (here  is  a  moral  power  b  such  petitions  which  is  generally 
irresistible,  and  the  burghers  well  understood  the  policy  of.'in  arisU'ciaey,  to  tight 
its  battle  in  the  assembly  of  the  commons  themselves,  rather  than  to  commit  thou' 
order  in  an  open  contest  with  the  whole  order  of  the  commons.  Accordingly, 
the  bur-,  hers  labored  to  prevent  Volero  from  carrying  his  petition  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  tribes.  Willi  this  view,  their  method  was  do] ay  :  the  tribes  met  to 
transact,  business  only  once  in  eight  days,  once,  that  is,  in  a  Roman  week  ;"J  and 
no  measure  could  be  proposed  unless  notice  bad  bocn  given  of  if  two  full  weeks 
beforehand,  while  any  measure  that  was  not  carried  on  the  day  that-  it  was 
brought  forward,  was  held  to  be  iust,  and  could  not  bo  again  put  to  the  vote  till 
after  the  lapse  of  two  full  weeks  more.  The  object,  therefore,  of  the  burghers 
was  so  to  obstruct  the  course  of  business,  whenever  the  tribes  met,  us  to  spin  it 
out  to  sunset  without  a  division  ;  then  the  measure  was  lost,  and  could  not  be 
brought  on  asiaiu  till  after  a  fortnight's  interval.  And  i.hey  interrupted  and  de- 
layed the  htis'aicss  of  the  tribes,  by  appearing  with  their  clients  in  the  botitm, 
and  purposely  exciting  a  disturbance  with  the  commons.  Besides,  we,  are  told 
that  Home  was  th:s  year  visited  with  a  severe  epidemic  disorder,  which,  though 
it  lasted  only  a  little  while,  was  exceedingly  fatal.  This  was  an  interruption  Lo 
ordinary  business,  and  this,  together  with  the  arts  of  lite  bufgher.s,  prevented 
the  commons  from  coining  to  ;i  resolution  ia  favor  of  their  measure  igrouahoi;'. 
the  whole  course  of  the  year. 

Volero  was  re-elected  tribune  ;!!l  Appius  Claudius  was  chosen  consul  by  the 
a.d.c.bss.  Bui  hi  burghers,  and  T,  Qttint.ius  was  elected  as  his  colleague  by  {lie 
brtrairitd.  centuries.     With   Volero  there  was  chosen  also   another  tribune 

more  active  than  himself.  Cains  T.totorias  f  the  oldest  of  all  the  tribunes,  but  a 
man  endowed  wit::  a  resolute  spirit,  and  well  aware  of  the  duty  of  mairliiining 
the  contest,  vigorously.  Fresh  demands  were  added  to  those  contained  in  Vo-. 
lero;s  first  law  :  the  ualiles  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  tribes  as  well  as  the  tribunes, 
and  the  tribes  were  to  be  competent*'  to  consider  all  questions  affecting  the  whole 
nation,  and  not  such  only  as  might  concern  the  commons.  Thus  the  proposed 
law  was  rendered  more  unwelcome  to  the  burghers  than  ever,  and  Appius  de- 
termined to  resist  it  by  force.  Ladorius  was  provoked  by  the  iusul::n:;  iangtirete 
of  the  consul,  and  he  swore  that  on  'he  nest  day  on.  which  the  law  could  be 
brought  forward,  hi1  would  either  get  it  passed  by  the  commons  before  evening, 
or  would  lay  down  ins  life  upon  the  place.*3  Accordingly,  when  the  tribes  as- 
sembled, Appius  stationed  himself  in  the  Forum,  surrounded  by  a  iv.tilf.it.  a  tic  of  the 
younger  burghers  and  of  It's  own  clients,  ready  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  of  tin: 
commons,  laelorius  called  the  tribes  to  vole,  and  gave  the  usual  order  that  all 
strangers,  that  is,  ail  who  did  not  belong  lo  anv  tribe,  should  withdraw  from  the 
Forum.  Appius  refused  to  stir;'1  the  tribune  sent  his  officer  to  enforce  obe- 
dience, but  the  consul's  lictors   heat  olT  the  officer,  and  a  general  fray  ensued,  in 


_  »  Livy,  II.  58. 

used  by  us..    Thus,  the.  not,?.*.  .a' tie  immln  fe'.l  -1  Tlionysias,  IX.  di 

ahviiys  erifi  Ko:n;m  ■■',:::-!:  Winn  t:i;:  kt.-s  ;  tlm  ~  ]>:o;]ysi;is,  TX.  H 

term  ni):ia,  lilts  taut  nfniintliiiii!  U;  c\p;<;is  the  "  Livy.'ll.  SO. 
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which  Lmtorius  received  some  blows  :  ant!  matters  would  have  come  to  extrem- 
ity, it  is  said,  hud  not  T.  Quintius  iuierposed,  ."cad.  with  great  diincuitv  parted  r  lie 
combatants.  This,  however,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  usual  softenings  of  the 
anrab,  which  delighted  io  invest  these  early  times  wif.li  a  character  of  romantic 
forbearance  and  innocence.  Both  parties  were  thoroughly  in  earnest;  Leeto- 
rins  had  received  such  injuries  as  to  rouse  the  fury  of  the  commons  to  the  utmost; 
again  had  the  sacked  persons  of  the  tribunes  been  profaned  by  \iolonce,  and  J.ai- 
torius  might  soon  shave  the  fate  of  Genucius.  Accordingly,  the  commons  acted 
this  time  on  the  offensive:  they  neither  withdrew  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  nor  shut 
fhemselycsup  in  their  own  quarter  on  the  Aventine,  but  they  attacked  and  oecu- 
piedK  the  Capitol,  a.rul  held  it  for  some  time  as  a  fortress,  keeping  regular  guard, 
under  the  command  of  their  tribunes,  both  night  and  day.  The  occupation  of 
the  citadel  in  the  ancient  eoinmor.weall.is  implied  t'li  attempt  to  effect  a  revolu- 
tion; and  a  popular  tribune,  thus  holding  I  lis  Capitol  wi'-i  Ids  pa.rlisacs,  r.dv.ht, 
at  any  install,  make  himself  absolute,  and  establish  his  tyranny,  like  so  many  of 
the  popular  leaders  in  (jreece,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  aristocracy.  The  sen- 
ate, therefore,  and  the  wiser  consul,  T.  Qnintuis,  resisted  the  violent  counsels  of 
Appius  and  the  mass  of  the  burghers;  it  was  resolved  that  the  laiv,  which  we 
must  suppose  had  been  passed  by  the  commons  immediately  before  they  tool; 
possession  of  the  Capitol,  sliouid  be  immediately  laid  before  the  senate,  to  re- 
ceive the  assent  of  that  body.  It  received  the  senate's  sanction,25  and  with  this 
double  authority  it  was  brought  before  the  burghers  in  their  curia\  to  receive 
t  heir  consent  also  ;  I  he  only  form  wanting  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law.  But  the 
decision  of  the  wisest  and  most  illustrious  members  of  their  own  body  overcame 
the  obstinacy  of  the  burghers  ;  they  yielded  to  necessity  ;  and  the  second  great 
charter  of  Roman  liberties,  the  (.'ubliiian  law,  was  finally  carried,  and  became  the 
'aw  of  the  land.  Soaie  said  that  even  the  number  of  tribunes  was  now,  for  the 
first  time,  raised  to  live,  having  consisted  hitherto  of  two  only.  At  any  rate,  the 
names  of  the  first  live  tribunes,  freely  chosen  by  'heir  own  order,  were  handed 
down  to  posterity;  they  were  0.  Sicuius,"  L.  Khimitorius,  It.  Duilius,  Sp.  Icilius, 
and  L.  Mccsilius. 

In  this  list  we  meet  with  neither  Volero  nor  Lajtorius.  Volero,  as  having 
been  already  tribune  for  two  years  together,  and  having  been  less  prominent  in 
the  final  struggle,  is;ay  naturally  have  been  passed  over;  but  Lanforius,  like 
Se.xt.iurf  at  a.  later  period,  would  surely  have  been  the  first  choice  of  the  com- 
mons, when  they  came  to  exercise  a  power  which  they  owed  mainly  to  his  exer- 
tions. Wits  it,  then,  that  his  own  words  had  been  prophetic  ;  that,  he  had,  in  fact, 
given  up  his  life  in  the  .forum  on  the  day  when  lie  brought  forward  the  law  ;  that 
(he  blows  of  Appin-r  burghers  were  as  deadly  as  those  of  Tveso  Q.ninctius,  or  of 
the  murderers  of  Genucius,  and  that  La^torius  was  not  only  the  founder  of  the 
greatness  of  his  order,  but  its  martyr  also? 

Thus,  after  a  period  of  extreme  depression  and  danger,  the  commons  had  again 
beii'un  to  advance,  and  ti.:e  l'ablilii.r.  law.  going  hovond  aav  former  charter.  Mas 
a  sure  warrant  far  a  more  complete  enfranchisement  jet  to  come,  Tlie  com- 
mons could  now  elect  their  tribunes  freely,  and  l.hey  bad  formally  obtained  the 
light  of  discussing  ell  national  <p.testior.s  h:  their  own  assembly.  Thus  their  power 
upread  itself  out  on  every  sid.e,  and  tried  its  strength,  against  that  time  when, 
froai  being  independent ,  it  aspired  to  become  sovereign,  and  swallowed  up  in  itself 
all  the  powers  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 

53  'Diouv-iiMS,  IX.  48.  H  Livy,  II.  SS.    lie  iiicrev--,  I]  is  iicni'i-  JYum 
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Compleruit  i.Mi  n-i.  ■-.-  ;;(.■:  f:i ;  (:i!U:us  Ji:i';!  jam  tnm 
Moruerjl  li'ira  i,.ii>:i  \]:is,  i-iilmn  nr-i-..;:t-  armia." 

Virgil,  iEn.  VII.  841. 

Nothing  conveys  a  jus  tor  notion  of  the  greatness  of  Roman  history  than  thoso 
inirrainri-n-,  Mil.'  r,.v.  chapters  in  Gibbon's  work,  in  which  Jic-  brio's  before  us  t.lic  state 
Alitor rfa™.  0f  the  east  and  of  the  north,  of  Persia  and  of  Germany,  and- is  led 
unavoidably  to  write  a  universal  history,  because  all  r.aticcis  v.ere  mixed  up  with 
the  greatness  and  the  decline  of  Rome.  This,  indeed,  is  the  peculiar  inngnhi- 
cence  of  our  subject,  that  the  history  of  Rome  must  he  in  some  sort  ibe  history 
of  the  world  ;  no  nation,  no  language,  no  country  of  the  ancient  world,  can  alto- 
gether escape  our  researches,  if  we  fellow  on  si.eai.bly  I  he  progress  of  the  Itomau 
dominion  till  it  reached  its  greatest  extent.  On  this  vast  Held  we  are  now  begin- 
ning to  enter;  our  view  must  be  carried  a  little  beyond  the  valley  of  the  'liber, 
and  the  plain  of  the  Campagna,  ;  we  must  go  as  far  as  the  mountains  which  di- 
vide Latium  from  Campntrna,  which  look  down  upon  the  level  of  the  Pontine 
marshes,  and  even  command  the  island  summits  of  the  Alban  hills :  we  must 
cross  the  Tiber,  and  enter  upon  a  people  of  foreign  extractiau  and  -angiinge.  a 
mighty  people,  whose  southern  cities  were  almost  within  sight  of  Rome,  while 
their  most  northern  settlements  were  planted  beyond  the  Apennines,  and,  from 
the  great,  plain  of  the  Eridanus,  looted  up  to  that  enormous  Alpine  barrier  which 
disided  them  from  the  unknown  wildernesses  watered  by  the  Ister  and  his  thou- 
sand tributary  rivers. 

In  the  days  of  Thucydittcs,  the  Greek  city  of  Chuna1  is  described  as  situated 
Tar, fiL,i™» „r i,,,.,,i.  in  the  land  of  the  Opicans.  The  Opicans,  Oscans,  or  A.usov.ifms, 
..,■■-.:  for  the,  three  names  all  express  the  same  people,  occupied  all  the 
oa"°d"Vul,^m!-  country  between  CEnotria  and  Tyrrhenia,  that  is  to  say,  between 
the  Silarus  and  the  Tiber;  but  the  sea-coast  of  this  district  was  full  of  towns 
belonging  to  people  of  other  nations,  such  as  the  Greek  cities  of  Cuma  and  rTe- 
apolis,  and  those  belonging  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgkus,  such  as  Tarracma,  Oir- 
ceii,  A.ntiivm,  and  Ardea,  The  Opicans  were  an  inland  people,  and  it  was  only 
by  conquest  that  they  at  last  came  down  to  the  sea-coast,  and  established  them- 
selves in  seme  of-  the  Tyrrhenian  towns.  They  had  various  subdivisions;  but 
the  two  nations  of  them  with  whom  the  Romans  had  most  to  do,  and  whose 
encroachments  on  Latium  we  are  now  to  notice,  are  known  to  us  under  the  name 
of  the  jEquians  and  Volscians. 

]!■  is  absolutely  impossible  to  oiler  airy  tiling  like  a  connected  history  of  the 
Volseian  and  /1-iquian  wars  with  Home  during  the  first  half  century  from  the 
bo;;:reii.''.g  of  the  common  wealth.  But  In  order  to  give  some  clearness  to  the 
following  sketch,  I  must  first  describe  the  position,  of  the  two  nations,  and  class 
their  contests  with  Rome,  whether  carried  on  singly  or  jointly,  under  I'ae  names 
respectively  of  the  jEqiuan  and  Volscian  wars,  according  to  the  quarter  which 
was  the  principal  field  of  action. 

'Thuevd.  VI.  4. 
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Chap.  XI]  WARS  WITH  THE  /EQIIIANS  AND  VOLSCIANS.  QQ 

The  Volscians,  when  they  fii'sL  appear  in  Roman  history,  arc  found  partly 

settled  on  the  line  of  highlands  overlooking  the   plain   (it   Latium,  Ti„.;r[.8oeiijhis«i  t» 

from  near  Praneste  to  Tamtcina,  and  partly  at  the  foot  of  the  [i""°- 

hills,  in  the  plain  itself.     It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  just  to  the  south  of 

Preeneste  ii  remarkable  break  occur?  in  this  mountain  wall,  so  that  only  its  mere 
base  has  been  left  standing,  a  tract  of  ground-  bandy  of  sufficient  elevation  to 
turn  the  waters  in  different  directions,  and  to  separate  the  source  of  (lie-  Trerus, 
which  feeds  the  Luis,  fnau  the  streams  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome.  Tins  breach 
or  gap  in  the  monnlai::s  forms  the  head  of  the  country  of  the  llernicans,  who 
occupied  the  lusher  part  of  the  valley  of  the  T  rents,  and  the  hills  on  its  left  bank 
downward  as  far  as  its  confluence  with  the  Litis.  Rut  at  PrEeneste  the  mount- 
ain wall  rises  again  io  its  full  heigh;:,  and  continues  stretching  to  the  ueithwarit 
in  an  unbroken  line,  till  iL  is  again  interrupted  at.  Tibur  or  Tivrji  by  the  deep  val- 
ley of  the  Anio.  Thus  iVom  "the  Anio  .to  the  sea  at  Xarracina,  the  line  of  hills 
is  interrupted  only  iit  a  single  point,  immediately  to  the  south  of  I'rajneste,  and 
is  by  this  breach  divided,  into  two  parts  tit  unequal  length,  the  shorter  one  ex- 
tending from  Tibur  to  Pnenestc,  the  longer  one  reaching  from  the  point  whore 
the  hills  again  rise  opposite  to  Prteiicsle  as  far  as  'i'arnicina  and  the  sea.  Of 
this  mountain  wall  the  longer  portion  was  held  by  the  Volscians,  tlie  shorter  by 
the  jEquians. 

iiu:.  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  whole  of  this  higidaad  country  was 
possessed  by  these  two  Opic-in  nations.  Latin  towns  were  scat-  s.,,1  »r  n»  ™. lria, 
tered  along  the  edge  of  it.  overlooking  the  plain,  of  Lalinm,  such  """Ei"L™,i 
ns  Tibur  and  Prasneste  in  the  yl'lcpiian  portion  of  it,  and  in  the  Volsci;iu,  Ortona, 
Cora,  JNTorba,  and  Setia.  The  ./Equians  dwelt:  rather  in  the  interior  of  tie  mount- 
Bin  country ;  their  oldest  seats  were  in  the  heart  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  lake 
of  Fucinns,  from  whence  they  had  advanced  towards  the  west,  till  they  had 
reached  the  edge  overhanging  the  plain.  Kbr  is  it  possil.de  lo  state  atwliat  time 
the  several  Latin  cities  of  the  Apennines  were  lirst  conquered,  or  how  often  they 
recovered  their  independence.  Tibur  and  Prcen.es  to  never  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  ./Equians,  their  natural  strer.^lii  helping,  probably,  lo  secure  them  from  the 
invaders,  The  ./Kquians  seem  rather  to  have  directed  their  efforts  in  another 
direction,  against  the  Latin  towns  of  the  A.lban  hdis,  pairing  out  readily  through 
tlie  breach  .in  iht!  mountain  line  already  noticed,  and  gaining  thus  an  advanced 
position  from  which  to  command  the  plain  of  Rome  itself. 

The  V'olseian  conquests,  on  the  oilier  band,  were  effected  either  in  their  own 
portion  of  the  mountain  line,  or  in  the  plain  nearer  the  sea,  or  ^  ^  V(jtatal 
finally,  on  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  cluster  of  the  vi,rian  coo^m  h, 
Alban  hills,  as  the  /Itquiaus  attacked  their  eastern  and  northern 
parts.  Tarraeina3  appears  to  have  fallen  into  their  hands  very  soon  after  the 
overthrow  of  tlie  Roman  monarchy;  and  Aiitiunv*  was  aiso  an  early  conquest. 
In  the  year  261,  Lovilbe,  Circeii,  Corioli,  Lavininm,  Satricum,  and  VeliLtae,  were 
sill  Latin  cities  ;   but  alb  these  were  conquered  at  one  time  or  other  by  tlie  Vol- 

1  Taldng  a  parallel  ease  from  En 

jijiy,  Use  ;l*ap  ill  tilt  oolitic  linisst ...     . 

bills  which  occurs  hi   W a - w i e't- [ ii:e,   eel  ivi.cn  s™';;;ii  c.i'  us  a  Latin  city. 

3?;  i  -  ^  i :  i  ■:  1 1-!  ■ :  l  ir  1 1  a  I ..  I  h'.dee   11!.!,  nine  he.  ei  ju-::- rf.l  "4  It  hi-lor.tpt  i  i  the  \'''ls:-i:^!-i  ill  His  year  Si' , 

to  tr  ij.  !t!;i'  at  i'li^ne-te  :  ;.:e  Ii ec 'of  J  libs  :inri::.-  the  year  ;n  which  II i«  Koio.m  ]eite;i!C  with  the, 

ward  and  sanfliv.  a:d  j'r- his  noint.  oe;-loi.:h-  I.ati'i'.s  was  concluded.    Livy,  II.  S3. 

jnjr  tin-  I!;.-,  i .1. i i ■  i  hi'  Wer.vieioJiire.  may  .iv] .re-  !  The  ;m.:sctil  In:  .-if  liiiiivshii  1ms  H.-A-U  ■■!■ 


."  a  \  ..I  ■  i  ii  ■  :   ■.',  ■!     :    ■. ...    ,.v  ,. ■   .'..I. :  i.  ii  ii.  ■,  ,|.    ir.in.ii.  i;...  iii.  . ...  ,i  i  ..i, 

or"  tlis  I'hevwc.l  aii-wcr  to  the  c.-.-.ui'.iy  of  the.  Itea.  i-  me:o:t,  bueMiAi  '.he  lynr.nffl;  ol'  [!cla  in 
Hernieans.  .  mentioned  ^ooavn-civ  by  tjoth  wriiors.  said  he- 
'll is  inoniioticd  us  a  Volsebn  town ■  u r. dsr  cense  .I'hieocn  L?ivt-;.  ■.[..;■.  il":-: ::  -ii-  of  li.O.hn  fo  hi 
Mis  tioie.c  of  Anxiir  io  Iso  vt'i-  itti.  ■:  Livv.  [V.  IJonir-  a:  ous  ::ianl:,..i:i  stiutiv  v--l:l-:-1i  suits  I!o- 
Mi.)     lis  ciinoirs  hv  thu  Volsciinis  is  noivhsis  ■.  Lll:o.  ljui  is  I  ;:.■;■  hi  lie  t;.r  l!r,,«.     'f'iij  s  .liaise 

r -ied  ;   Lull  in  ■  he  ini-ih-f'.  W^inii  war-,  it-  of  i.'ireej.  C.irio]i.  Li:viuiior,  :i::d  S,;l.:ie-.o:i.  in 

tor  i'.e  cx-|i.-.h;:-.i:   of  t;o  Tavaiiins,  tlie  ssni.  oi'  netieed  io-  l.iw.  il.  ;!ii.      VeiiM'a;  wes  :.  hen  \y? 


Eorniin  side  of  it.     It    the  Komaii;  lVoi:i  '.ho  \'sisdiuis  in  the  year  26 

v  Google 
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soians,  so  that  at  (lie  period  of  (heir  greatest,  success  I'ii'y  must  have  advanced 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  gates  of  Home.  The  legend  of  Oorio'.nnus  represents 
these  iowns,  with  the  exception  of  Velitru',  as  having  been  taken  between  the 
years  203  and  200,  in  the  great  invasion  conducted  jointly  liy  Ooriolanus  and  by 
Attius  Tullms.  Hut  'Niebuhr  has  given  reasons  for  believing  that  t.hese  con- 
quests were  not  jiui.de  till  some  years  later,  and  that  they  were  effected  not  all 
at  once,  but  in  the  course  of  several  years.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
some  of  the  towns  thus  taken,  Safricuin.  for  instance.  Cerccii,  and  Velitru:,  re- 
mained for  many  years  in  possession  of  the  Volscians.  Corioli  was  desiroyod; 
and  id  no  more  heard  of  in  history,  wliile  Rovilb.e  and  Ln.vimu.rn  were  in  all  prob- 
ability soon  recovered  either  by  the  Romans  or  by  the  Latins. 

Whilst  the  Volscians  were  thus  tearing  La'lium  to  oieecs  on  one  side,  the  jEqui- 
m(m  jMta        ans  were  assailing  it.  wiLh  equal  success  on  the  other.      Their  con- 

°'°n'™,°PS'"  quests  also  are  assigned  by  the  legend  of  Oorio  lames,  to  his  famous 
invasion,  when  lie  is  said  to  have  taken  Coibio/J  ViLoiiie,,  liebla,  Laviei,  and  Pedum. 
All  these  places,  with  the  exception  of  Tie-bin.,  stood  cither  on  the  Alban  bills, 
close  to  them,  and  three,  of  them,  Corbio,  Lavici,  and  Pedum,  fire  amongst  the 
fhiitv  Latin  cities  which  concluded  the  treaty  wiiii  Sperms  Oassius  in  the,  year 
261.  They  were  retained  for  many  years7  by  their  conquerors  ;  and  thus  Tibur 
and  Praaiosle  were  isolated,  from  the  rest  of  Lntium,  and  the  ./Equians  had 
cs'ah'.ished  thenisolycs  on  the  Alban  liills  above  and  around  'J.'usculum,  which 
remained  the  only  uneonquered  Latin  city'  in  that  quarter,  and  was  so  thrown 
more  than  ever  into  the  arms  of  Rome, 

Now,  bad  all  these  conquests  been  indeed  achieved  as  early  as  the  year  L'GCi, 
-n.Kf  ™i'|.-.„Si,  wevt  ;llK'  within  the  space  of  one   or  two   years,  what  could  have  pro- 
i      lid        i    |u  sd  Volscians   from  effceluig-  the   total  eon- 

f^iA'^utoS'rf  quest  of  Rome,  or  what  could  their  armies  have  been  doing  in 
B*°"-  the  years  from  273  to  21 8,  when  11      1      i  11 

hardly  against  the  Veiem-ians  ?  Or  how  comes  it.  as  Niebuhr  well  observes,  if 
the  .Louians  had  lakon  Pedum,  and  Corbiti,  and  Laviei,  in  206,  that  their  armies 
are  mentioned  as  encamping  tin  Algidus  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  2  80;  a 
spot  which  from  that  time  forwards  (hoy  continued  to  occupy,  year  after  year, 
till  Rome  regained  the  ascendency '?  It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  first 
years  of  the  war  after  203  were  marked  by  no  decisive  events  ;  that  (he  lengue 
with  the  Hen-icans  i::  i!GS  opposed  an  additional  obstacle  lo  the  progress  of.  the 
Opieen  nations;  hut  that-  subsequently,  the  wars  with  the  Veientians,  and  the 
doaios'.ic  disputes  which  raged  with  more  or  less  violence  from,  the  death  d'  8p-u- 
rius  Cassias  to  the  passii;^  of  the  Puldilian  law.  distracted  the  attention  of  the 
luiiuaus,  and  enabled  the  _/Lquians  and  Volscarr.s  to  pivss  with  ir.nni  offec':  upon 
the  Latins  and.  ilevraoans.  But  Antiuni  was  wrested  from  ilie  Volscians  by  the 
three  confederate  nations  in  286;  and  the  great  period  of  the  Roman  disasters 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  ten  years  following  that  event,  unless  we  choose  lo  separ- 
ate the  date  of  (.lie  Volscian  conquests  from  those  of  the  .Llquians.  "We  must, 
then,  suppose  that  Ooiioli,  iSauicum,  Lavmium,  and  the,  towns  in  that  quarter, 
had  been  taken  by  the  'Volscians  between  200  and  2S'.i,  that  some  of  these  were 
al'lor^i'rds  recovered,  and  that  the  Romans   ditth'.g  the  latter  part  of  the  period 

but  it  must  iift'ji".v;ir;ls  havo  Iki-sii  ]«it  ;'i^:i:i;  pi-e'eiLtleil  rf.vulls  of  Reman  colonies  '.'.>  l:;-vri 

Hk'U'ii  lintlit  in  arinsv-etij  llic!Viilsi-:iai=:-.,r;i::i:si,  ;ii-e:i  pe    t-dvir   ;nh  :•:': l    ':c:ii:-:r   .    a 

'-.:-.  :.r..[  liCiT'.vu-viis  -vi'-lL  ike  Latins;  fmJ  at-  v.-'.i.l-.  :'.::■  l:--.,,iiiiL  ■  ■  l.-!,ls;j.  cs  v.  i  .i:a:.i.v  t  I' :  ■: .  ;;:■:■-.•-, 

i.Loui/h  tills  is  me';ci-:  of  as  tin;  rin-oli  of  a  Ho-  vw.;  OMpelk-a  or  icissa.-n-il.    Sail  Vnl.  It.  y.  14, 

]i-..|-  i-:...-..-i;,  .  is  it"  I  ':.,'.  -[i-s--i-i.-;:r  b;   of  L-lli:  0:ib  ■  i->-  t'inal.  Transl. 

nists,  m--.it  llnii-c  liter  ils  first  een;|iit:ft  in  W0,        °  Livv,  II.  :.». 

!i;n.l  alwavs  i^ie'.i'.iii:.',         -,  = .  -  - .  ■  - -:  i . :  i :  (,r  ii..  \,.|,        '   i  „ii  ,  -i  -,i  i  ■  ,'-.-    ,.-..-!.,  ■.■,.',-.  ,ii'  i«-i!  ■'■:;■;. 

the  well-know  r ! el  r  litre.   .  i  '■■'.■■!  i  I .  ■.  \    I  V.  -i,.i    Vnr W.    (Livy  TTT  ' 


osmiiiiij!*  olio  Oswiii  telii  "JM't-Jis.-      bkb  jjKjiai, 

Sa-^'io  (1l  Line  an.  Ktrn;c:i,  Vc.l.  Ill,  p.  61'J.     I     is  m(;ijtieiitd  jn  the  ii--i:;  ot'tln;  ^-f.iit 

bditve  SiebuLr  is  rii;Lt  in  ton.id.iriir.;  si-.-;:li    l^s  ttiliii-.^  r.n  seie;  p;.rt.  en  the  Latin  Sim, 
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had.  been  regaining  iheir  lost  ground,  till  in  2S(1  they  became,  lu  their  turn,  the 
assailants,  and  conquered  Antium.  Then  the  jSquifiiis  united  their  arms  more 
zealously  ■with  the  Volseians ;  the  seat  of  (lie  war  was  removed  to  the  frontier  of 
Latium,  bordering  on  the  J.;p.iians,  and  then  followed  the  invasion  of  that  fron- 
tier, the  establishment  of  the  -ddapiians  on  Algidus,  and  the  repealed  ravages  of 
the  Roman  territory  between  Tuseuium  and  Rome. 

The  period  between  the  year  230  and  the  end  of  the  century  was  marked  by 
the  visitation*  of  pestilence  a*  v,  ell  as  by  those  of  war.     A  short  waj 

but  most  severe  epidemic  had  raged  in  the  year  232  f  it  le  i1 
out  again  in  238, '  and  then  in  2'.H,V>  when  its  ravages  were  most  ™,°  "' 
fearful.  It  carried  off  both  the  consuls,  two  out  of  the,  four  augurs,  the  Curio 
M;i\':nus,  with  a  great  number  of  other  persons  of  ail  ages  and.  conditions  ;  and 
this  sickness,  like  the  plague  of  .Athens  was  aggravated  by  the  inroads  of  the 
./Mqui.iris  and  Voiscians,  which  had  driven  the  eountvy  people  to  fiy  with  their 
cattle  into  Rome,  and  thus  crowded  a  large-  population  into  a  narrow  space  with 
deficient  aceormnodalions,  while  the  state,  of  the  atmosphere  wad-  in  itself  pesti- 
lential, even  hral  it  been  met  under  circumstances  the  most  favorable,  it  is  man- 
ifest that  at  this  time  the  Romans  were  in  possession  of  no  fortil'cil  towns  bet. wee:"! 
Rome  and  the  ./Equian  frontier;  when  the  Roman  armies  could  not  heept.be 
field,  the  enemy  might  march  without  obstacle  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome 
itself;  and  there  eras  nothing  for  them  to  win,  except  the  plunder  of  the  Roman 
territory,  and  the  possession  of  the  capital. 

Perhaps,  too,  these  disastrous  times  were  further  aggravated  by  another  evil, 
which  the  Roman  annals  were  unwilling  openly  to  avow.  When  A..A  iy  -mUlrB^  &» 
matters  came  to  such  a  crisis  that  the  coniamns  occupied  'he  Cap-  t.;./.'.;.''|1\  '.;:[  '.■■'..■'■.:; 
itol  in  arms,  as  was  the  case  immediately  before  the  passing  of  the  '  i,;1"^"^'^"^! 
Publilian  law,  when  we  read  of  dissensions  so  violent,  that  the  v°lKl!lna' 
consuls  of  three  successive  years  were  impeached  by  (he  tribunes,  a.rul  a  tribune 
was  on  the  oilier  hand  murdered  by  the  aristocracy  :  when  again,  at  a  somewhat 
later  period,  we  read  of  tin?  disputes  about  the  Tereutilian  law,  and  hear  of  the 
banishment  of  Ki.eso  Quiucfius  for  ids  violences  towards  the  commons  on  that 
occasion,  we  may  suspect  Hint  the  whole  (ruth  has  not  been  revealed  to  us,  and 
that  the  factions  of  J  tome,  like  those  of  Greece,  were  attended  by  the  banish- 
ment of  a  considerable  number  of  the  vanquished  parly,  so  that  Roman  exiles 
were  often  to  be  found  in  the  neighboring  cities,  as  eager  to  return  as  the  'Par- 
eunia had  been  formerly,  and  as  little-  scrupulous  ns  lacy  of  effecting  that  rctur- 
through  foreign  aid.  That  this  was  actually  the  case,  is  shown  by  the  surprise 
of  the  Capito),  in  the  year  294,  when  a  body  of  num.  consisting,  as  it  is  expressly 
said,  of  ;s.'.lcs  and  slaves,"  and  headed  by  Appius  Herdonius,  a  Sabine,  made 

*  1  li:-i;v'ns,  IX.  42.  fiflmit  of  no  doij.it.     MIu  (if  nirou  viw,.,  {,!-,',  ;S 

9  T.ivy;]!!.  i.      Diony-ias,  IX,  GO.  *poriy.rQ,  ri»;:[.»i»r,;7K  A.i,  ('off/tome,  riacic- 

10  Livy,  III.  (i,  7.     Died;  si  as,  IX.  0?.  ly)  rorfi  n.  :,vyj<'.i:  i!'--.,'.'\,;..-,.-,i!.  mi  roe;  laiXum  its 

11  'It  is  no',  im.te.iiii,  cvjuv.^  y  snii.i  t'liiit  Hie  ;>ai-:.'c;j;,ii>   «aX;li-.      '  1' I : c s o  can  eorn.ialy  l.ij   no 
(■-.■        ■■.  r:i:  l[o:.in:.  exiles  ;  and  Livy.  ivlui,  in  o'.her  t!i;in  the  exibs.  sunt  it.v.  f.l:n  es  ol'liinne. 

his  iviio'e    -ivd.ive  •  if  l:';c.   i l v 1 1 . s.; i . -. i ■  ti 1 1 ,    says        Tho  sujmosiiiou  in  loo  Ij'xl   ree:a"ves  fcvlli-fv 

n-iiiJn'r  "I"  Jv-'csc,  cr  oi'  lii:^  •iiaiai^ri'in  wirli  rlu:  eonlimie.lioiL  i'roin    a  rce.arlo.ole  -a  Sni-e,  d 

caa-oai:        ,,-■.:.-.  la  !:■'.,  ace  '.vliio.li  lahvlil;  be  up-  J>ionyniii=,  t-Jia:.  in  ;  ho  i  ear  ■>'■/.'.,     ■■■;.  !.;;■::  .■;:  1  ho 

ojioabl  ■  to        ease  of  asUss       other  oonntries.  banishment  of  I  loziolaanB,  im^  Boioaii  dtizena 

lie  inii.',i(-i  He  rd  or,  i  ■.!■■■  Bay  (III.  1  el,  "He  miser-  were  invited  h  l.lie  ai  :.'':'■  .e.ia:  -: ■  i I . ■.  ;  ■...  ■■. ■:::■. 

1- 'n:  :.■:;  a-,  [in-:  saseopisse  fjuisinn,  nr.  oxides  in-  i  lii-jv  CO  ::  a  tr  y  and   lo   C(a  lie  a  id  live-  «'.it!i   then], 

■i.  ia  pnlsoB  patrii   ■■  aref  j    id   malls  and  onjoy  thoii  franohia '  oHdzaitsMp.     Ami 

li.,-iiii.     1!:  ,::.a;n  eactoro  lieri  :  si  ibi  spcb  r.on  i;  ;rvat  nauiy  ^■i\\«i  -,:■::■■  icl'l:  Jiniae  ii'dii  tluJf 

eii,  \  cIboos  Bt  Mt\  :  I   nil    Bitrems  Ten-  liieiilies.  I:e  -..y:-.,..,-,  these  b  BOme  ofn  horn 

t:n  ia  ■■me  cr,  eoijeifali;i:.u:i.''       StiU  even  tleso  rericMijii  :■:'!:  :-v,;iv:  ,..       en  i.ic'.'i'iriiiiep  arnvi'il, 

v.-"-ii-.  e-  :(-'.:::."  i  v.lie  ex |  :■.  asior   '■  i-.  parrinni,"  l.nt  ot:n  vs  eer.1  isaied  fo  live  in  r.iiei-  niiiv  eiiiu:: 

instead  of  ;'in   [..:i,!,i-iiM,,!  ai\i  must  jial.u rally  to  tries.     See  Dionys.  VH.  JS.     Tliis  n ad:  ..,■■:   .!/ 

in:   .,i.der--1-:id  of  L'e-iiiniL  exiles  ;_if  tiioy  laid  uinsl  mean  ;!;au  many  .tjaar.eis  we;\-  :. ■',,',  jed  hi 

iieei:  at  ~:;aia:-.,  o;  .■■■:.;  :;im;s.  or  \  0:-e:allJ,  Lhe  ^0   into    Innihlli;  icjir,   and   Tlie.se  :v;  :  ■;,!    i/cai- 

a-.:vie|;f.  ■■■■.:.■:.  ■'[  .ii'i  ■-  e   lai.-ii    niuuu  on   ■Jr.   e;la:M  selves    :i  I'    (.he    tiieilv    v.il.li    ■,'■,.:..     I'..!;,;.,    wiiich 

oi'1'..ve-.  or  La-i-iei.  or  Anxnr:  r.oion  lie:  C'a|,i-  esi:d:l!:-:.:i  nn  iiit'io'liinire  of  eiti/ensl.ia   be- 

tul  at  K.aae.     Hiil:  I'lonysiieT-    ■■■■  .n-:ls   (X.  Kl  tiveeii  lioam  ami  l.r.timn,  ami  be;.vn:e  eiihsacs 
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themselves  masters  of  the  eitade'  of  Rome.  There  is,  therefore,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, a  foundation  in  truth  for  the  famous  story  of  Coriohmus,  but  it  must  be 
referred  to  a  period  much  later  than  the  year  203,  the  dale  assigned  to  it  in  the 
common,  annals  ;  and  the,  circumstances  are  so  disguised,  that  it  is  imposaible  to 
guess  from  what  reality  they  have  been  corrupted.  11  would  be  a  beautiful 
story,  could  we  believe  that  Con  ohm  us  joined  t!:e  conr|-aor:ng  /Kquians  and  Vol- 
scians wifh  :i.  iiodv  of  Roimiu  coles  ;  thai  Ihe  victories  of  foreigners  put  it  in  his 
power  to  procure  his  own  recall  and  that  of  his  companions,  but  that,  overcome 
by  the  prayers  of  his  mother,  he,  refrained  from  do'intf  such  violence  to  the  laws 
of  his  country;  and,  contented  with  the  conquests  of  his  protectors,  he  refused 
io  turn,  them  lo  his  owm  personal  benefit,  and  chose  rather  io  live  and  die  an 
exile  ihau  to  owe  his  restoration  Lo  ihe  swords  of  strangers,  Tie  this  as  it  may, 
the  common  story  is  so  famous  and  so  striking  that  it  must  not  be  snppn  ssoel  ; 
and  the  hie  and  dea'.h  of  Ooriolanus  are  no  unworthy  sequel  to  the  story  of  the 
life  and  death  of  the  last  "king  Tarquinius. 

Caius  Mahcii:s1s  was  a  noble-  Roman,  of  t/.e  race  of  that  worthy  king,  Ancus 
sktj  of   coimiub.  Marcius;ls  his  father  died  when   he  was  a  child,  but  his  mother, 

I  '  „  whose  name  was  Volumnia,  performed  to  him  the  part  both  of 
"■p"*"-  father  and  of  mother;  and  Caias  loved  her  exceedingly,  and  when 
l-.e  gained  tdory  by  his  feats  of  arms,  it  wa.s  his  greatest  joy  that  his  mother 
should  hear  his  praises;  and  when  lie  was  rewarded  for  his  noble  deeds,  it  wits 
his  greatest  joy  that  his  mother  should  see  htm  receive  his  crown.  And  ne 
I'oagh!  at  the  bat'.le  by  ihe  hike  R.egillus,"  against  king  Tarquiaius  and  the  Lat- 
ins, and  lie  was  then  a  youth  of  seventeen  years  of  age  ;  and  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle  he  saw  n  Roman  beaten  to  the  ground,  and  his  foe  was  rushing  on  him  to 
slay  him,  hut  Caias  stooped  before  him,  and  covered  him,  and  slew  the  enemy, 
and.  sawal  the  life;  of  bis  fellow -soldier.  Ho  Aulas,  the  general,  rewarded  kirn 
with  an  oaken  wreath,  for  such  was  the  reward  given  to  those  who  saved  the  life 
of  a  comrade  in  battle.  And  this  was  his  lirsl  crown,  bat  after  ibis  ho  won  many 
in  many  battles,  for  he  was  strong  and  valiant,  and  none  of  the  Romans  could 
compare  with  him. 

After  this  there  was  a  war  between  the  Romans  and  the  Volscians ;  and  the 
iwhiuib^ii  Romans  attacked  the  city  of  Corioli."  The  citizens  of  Corioli 
•'  '''■■■■  1  ■  ;  ■■■  ■■'  opened  their  gates  and  made-  a  sally,  and  drove  the  Remains  hack 
to  their  camp.  Then  Caius  ran  forwards  with  a  few  brave  men, 
and  culled  back  the  runaways,  and  he  staved  the-  enemy,  and  turned  the  tide  of 
the  battle,  so  that  live  Volscians  tied  back  into  the  city.  But  Caius  followed 
thaai,  and  when  he  saw  the  gates  still  open,  for  the  Volscians  were  tlyiag  into 
the  city,  then  he  celled  to  ihe  l.iomavis,  aad  said,  "  for  us  are  yon  gales  set  wide 
rather  iluui  for  the  Volscians  ;  why  are  we  afraid  to  rush  in?"  He  himself  fol- 
lowed the  fugitives  into  the  town,  and  ihe.  enemy  >'ed  before  him  ;  hut  when  they 
saw  thai  he  was  but  one  man  they  tamed  agaiast  hiai,  lint  Caius  held  his  ground, 
for  he  was  strong  of  head,  end  light  of  foot,  and  sioui.  of  heart,  and  he,  drove  the 
Volscians  lo  the  farthest  side  of  the  town,  aad  all  was  clear  behind  him  ;  so  that 
the  Romans1  came  in  after  liiui  without  any  trouble,  and  took  the  city.     Then  all 

of  some  T.alin  e'ily.     And  (.Ins  is  tl,a  slmrjir^t  reapoet  a-  wall  us  In  rallinjr  tlio  niMher  el'  t.lin 

way  of  :=.■-.■:-■.■--■■  lin i  for  tliu  name  Oi'ri..:l;'i:  .i'-,  i 'j  hero  Yoli;im;ia.  ;n ul  lii.a  wile  \  irniViM,  1  have  ru- 

Buppoao  that  ho  Bottled  a*  i.'.ovlol;,  ir.'.d  ba^era.-  ^ar.l ■.■■:!  Si !::,. k -=;.:..::. i  o ' ri  i.ii-.hovity  i.s  ileuisive. 

II  ir.'.ls.p.H  ti:f:ii ;  ::i  ul  n['1«ni  ar.l-,  when  Corioli         1:l  riutruvii,  Ciirinle.nus,  I.  4. 
wns  conqucrcd'hy  loo  YoUeiaii:;,  jymod  tluir         "  rhdan:h,  CVioain!;?,,  3. 

army  ii:  mdor  :.o  pvoHCiMito  liis  revei^o  against  ,:'  I'll  unroll,  '  'oroJ.ar.ii',  V11T.    Tlio  story  rop- 

Eome.  resents  Ooiiol:  aa  11  Yo]»eia:i  tran,  and  i.s  r.akon 

]-  Zonaras,  coiwriiir  Dion  Cassius.  mid  niota  ijv  iiiii  human:-'  in  ilie  oonsiiisiiip  of  J'osluuiua 

ol'T.!in  Msi*.  .. .  1  ■  iVU.y  -rUi:  'is-  ^ior.omon  of  Co-  Ooneums,  A.  l!.  C.  aC!.     Tin;  iouhciuk'  momi- 

r'niliiuus  uJ  Ciaeiif.  ami  mil  Ciba,     ITistiu-iiisil'y  mora  of thoje  i.hnas,  li.o  treaty  bet wc 


the  richest    niiins  bih:  l.mi'is  e;.'iiolii:lod  in  this  very  sai 

Volsci 

iswly  on  that  h lib i<s-'.     but  a  J.atir  town,  and  one  of  tlio  tliir 

■i  L'ai>     ;  us  i'i  I-; !»     ■ .  L.  1  I :  ;n.idi!  .:  o  allianeo  with  Tlfjiue. 


FiiiwMohttve  story  off 'oilol  anus  was  over    your,  sVws  liiaU.'oriol;  was  then 

led.  £l.ak"[-.:;a;as's  hn-edy  on  thai.  mhio,-'.     but  a  J.atir.  town,  and  one  of  the  thirty  st 
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men  said,  "  Cuius  and  none  else  litis  won  Corioli ;"  und  Comimus  tin;  general  said, 
"  Let  him  be  culled  after  Die  name  of  the  city."  So  they  called  him  Cuius  Mur- 
cius  Co  viol  anus." 

After  this  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  corn,  and  tin.:  commons  were  much 
distressed  for  want,  and  the  king11  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily  sent  0liL„a  „„endi  tll,  „ 
ships  laden  with  corn  to  Rome  :  so  the  senate  resolved  to  -sell  the  ™™.™iJ»»™ii«i> 
com  to  the  poor  commons,  lest  they  should  die  of  hunger.  Bui  Cuius  Luted  (lie 
commons,  and  he  wus  angry  that  they  had  got  tribunes  to  be  tlioir  lenders,  and. 
he  said,  "  If  they  want  corn,  let  Ihcm  show  themselves  obedient  to  the  burghers 
as  their  fathers  did,  and  let  them  give  up  their  tribunes;  and  then  will  we  let 
them  hiive  corn  to  eat,  and  will  take  care  of  them."  The  commons,  when  they 
heard  this,  were  quite  furious,  and  they  would  have  set  upon  Cuius  as  he  came 
out  of  th.fi  senute-house  and  torn  him.  to  pieces,  but,  the  tribunes  said,  "  -Nay,  ye 
shall  judge  him  yourselves  in  your  couiifia,  and  we  will  1.x;  his  accusers."  So 
they  accused  Cams  before  the  commons  ;  and  Cains  knew  t.lui,;  (hey  would  show 
him  no  mere;',  therefore  he  stayed  not  for  the  day  of  his  trial,1'  but  fled  from 
Rome,  and  took  refuge  among  the  Yolsoians.  They  and  Attius  H„  m,  ,„  lt0  yo]. 
Tullins,  their  chief,  received  him  kindly,  and  he  lived  among  them  "*""' 
a  banished  man. 

Attius  said   to   himself,  "  Cuius.  who  used  to   fight  against  us,  is  now  on  our 
side;  we  will  make  wur  again  upon  the  l.bmians."     But  the  Vol- 

scians  were  afraid  ;   so  that.  Attius  was  forced  (0  practice   rvin  \  .   ■     . 

to  make  them  do  what  he  wished,  whether   It  ej    wi r   ii".    1    >  1     ■■■ 

Now  the  manner  of  lus  practice  was  as  follows:'3  The,  great  "",e,w""""lt- 
games  at  .Home  were  finished,  hut  they  were  cfoh.ig  io  be  celebrated  over  again 
with  great  pomp  und  cost,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Jupiter.  Tor  Jupiter  had 
spoken  in  a  drcum  to  Titus  Latiaius,  a  man  of  (he  commons,  and  said,  "Go  and 
bid  the  consuls  to  celebrate  the  games  over  again  with  great  pomp,  for  one 
danced  at  the  opening  of  the  games8*  but  now,  whom  I  liked  not ;  and  venge- 
ance is  coming  therefore  upon  this  city."  But  Titus  feared  to  go  to  the  consuls, 
for  be  thought,  thai  every  one  would  laugh  at.  him,  and  so  he  did  not  obey  the 
god.  A  few  days  after  his  son  fell  sick  und  died  ;  n.nd  again  (ho  vision  appeared 
to  him  in  his  sleep,  und  said,  "Wilt  thou  still  despise  what  I  tell  thee?  Thy 
son  is  dead,  but  ii'  thou  go  not  quickly,  and  do  my  hidumo',  it.  shall  he  yet.  worse 
for  thee."  But  Titus  still  lingered,  so  lie  was  himself  stricken  with  a  palsy;  and 
he  could  not  walk.  but.  they  carried  him  in  a  litter.  Then  he  delayed  no  longer, 
but  said  to  his  kinsmen,  "Carry  me  into  the  forum,  to  the  consuls."  And  they 
earned  him  in.  his  lifter,  and  he  told  the  consuls  rue  bidding  of  the  god,  and  all 
(hat  hud  befullai  himself.  When  he  laid  finished  his  story,  the  consuls  remem- 
bered how  that  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  games,  u  burgher  had  taken 
his  slave  and  scourged  him  in  the  midst  of  the  circus  where  (he   ^ames  were  to 

'■"  Tlm  story  of  the.  tahiuaorCoHoli  w:vs  ai:  11' ■  iioliv-y  as  little  as  -T.ah-spcnro  aid  aueut  tliiit  ot 

•empt  to  cxiihim  tlm  j ■ = =. ■=  ■  i = -  i.::  C-j.'jirs,  which  Tii.iwit: ;  iuid  i,s  ho  mahf-s  Tii\?  T.:i!t:.;s  talk  of 

hi  mal'.lv  i--.e.reJv  sr.owi.'.:;  ■'isit.  .M  ateLus  mi:-,  been  (Jilt 'j  t-lic  censor,  so  (Ivy  nude  "I  >ioevsiiis  die  'y- 

sc'.'.'cd  lit  Co-:o'!i,  ami   hud  become  ;i  either,  of  runl  co'itemnoriuy  w:::':i  tin:  i-i:H'c  e; " >T;i ---i 1 1  ■  .,-i ■- . 

Hint,  place  jii'ior  Lis   banishment  from   Eoirie.  and  said  thai  it.  was  im  ni:o  rahevi  •  t  the  •■.!::.•:<  "t- 

""      sumc  cs  pi  i  in  alien  will  serve,  perhaps,  fin-  ty.it  Koine  in  tin:  yi-:iv  302. 

OThcr  Ii-.t'u  siu-r.iMii!  :■.  mk-1:  as  Moou'dlmms,        '■  I.ivy,  11.  So.      ipso   fptum   ..lis   dm! 


.Ni-:.  '11.  ■,-':■■.  Malveuu.m.;-.  an.!  otli  '"?,  roeordlri-  lidas-'c! ,'  ncrs''  '-  ht.:  ■:  iii    ii.    irii    est.      Dior,vstris, 

lime^ii-.ccrioi-  el'  I'enin'.i  i'.iiu'  !:■■■-  nt.  sonic  pciOsl  whom  I'iiitr.rc'li  follov.-s.  guys  tliiit  (he.  IriLuiios 

or  other  with  tin;  tonus  from  ivhmh  they  Icol;  !i.M-d  [ii- i  pctual  oaiiishir.om-.L'dm  pcrmity  wnich 

tboir  names.     Sec.  note  11.  '  the  accused  shoiihl  scllim  if  I'mmd  .cr.iltv;  thru 

"  i'lu'.iiivli  miuio*  (-Jtilf.il,  tyrant  f.i'  Syracuse,  he  wus  timid  j-.iii:yLy  tins  vetm  oi'  f.v;  Ivo  1 1  i :  ■ . . 

T.ivy  hk  rely  says  tlmt  I'm  c.ovn  cmcc  from  Siei-  out  of  weiti  -r.no,  and  banished  re;  oi'diridy. 

Iv  : '  Di;Mi\  sins'  calls  (Jclon   ;'thc  !:.o.-   dist-in-  IKinv.sins  nnil  rtuiiin.-'i  seem  lo  l:;.vi:  ^■•ijo-tnui 

If-udicd  of  tim  lA-riei's  oi'  Sicily  nl   ilia^  tiiiii,"  ;.!::.!  e\he  ii=  u  pnisislu  u-it  wus  nnioiowii  to  tlm 

without  spc,-i:\ii:c  wlmthfr,  :.t  liii>  lime  of  tlm  Rc.-riiir  her  till  a  iiinoIi  later  period.  ■ 
famine  at  Eorao,'hc-  war,  tvr.mt  of  Gi.-lu  <-,r  of        "  Livy,  II.  OS. 

S~  raeusc.    The  old  Itorntm  annalists,  Lisituus        •■  Vis.;s  Jupiter  dieere.  i:Sil!i  Incis prais-ultri 

leer  and  On.  tJellius.  c.-T.i  i.hjut  Gif-el;  clivo  ■  hi  rem  '.lisplicuisso,-'     t.ivy,  II.  80. 
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be  held;  and  the  burgher  rc.vri.vdcd  it.  not,  but  Jupiter  saw  it  and  was  wroth  :  foi 
it  was  i.t  hohT  day,  and  a.  day  for  mirth  and  gladness,  and  not  for  crying  and  foi 
torment.  So  the  consuls  believed  what  Titus  said,  and  bvoa.vht  him  into  the 
senate,  and  ho  told  the  story  again  to  the  senators,  Whenlo!  so  soon  as  he 
had  ended  his  story,  the  palsy  left  him,  and  h.is  limbs  became  strong  as  be- 
fore, and  he  needed  no  more  to  be  carried  in  his  litter,  but  walked  home  on  bis 
feet. 

Thus  the  great  games.-'  were  celebrated  over  again  at  Home,  and  many  of  the 
TbcYoJsaainaTa.:,-:,--  Volscians  went,  to  Rome  to  sec  the  sight.  Then  Atl.ius  went  to 
''.:....'  ..'.' ...  the  consuls  privately,  and  said  to  them  :  "  A  great  muluUiee  of 
S™°M-  Volscians  are  now  in  Rome.     I  remember  now  on  a  like  occasion, 

not  many  years  since,  the  Sabincs  made  a  riot  in  this  city,  and  great  nnseb.ief 
was  like  to  come  of  it;  loth  were  I  that  my  people  should  do  augiit  of  the 
same  kind:  bnt  it  becomes  your  wisdom  rather  to  binder  evil  than  to  mend  it." 
When  the  consuls  told  this  to  the  senate,  the  senate  was  afraid;  and  it  was 
lliou-vht  best  to  send  the  criers  round  the  cdv,  to  giw;  noiice  thai  every  Volscian 
should  be  gone  from  Heme  before  the  setting  of  the  sun.  The  Volscians  were 
very  angry  at  this,  for  they  said  to  one  another,  "Do  these  men  then  hold  us  to 
lie  so  profane  and  unholy,  that  our  presence  is  an  offence  to  the  blessed  gods?" 
So  (hey  left  .Rome-  in  haste,  and  went  koine  towards  their  own  country,  full  of 
indignation  at  the  shame  which  was  pot  upon  them. 

Their  way  home  was  over  the  hills  of  Alba,5*  by  the  well-head  of  the  water 
of  Ferent.iii.'i,  where  the  councils  of  the  Latins  had  been  used,  to 
n  i  t   of  old.      Attlus  knew  that  the  Volscians  would  be  driven 

'' ''       °"°"'    from  Home,  and  would  pass  that  way,  so  he  waited  there  to  meet 

them.  At  last  they  came  up  in  a  long  train,  each  as  he  cctdd  go,  and  Attius 
spoke  to  them,  and  ashed  them  what  was  Lhc  matter,  that  they  had  so  suddenly 
left  Rome.  When  they  fold  him,  he  called  them  to  follow  him  from  the  road, 
down  to  Lire  grass  which  was  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  and  there  they  gathered, 
round  fie!,  and  he  made  a.  speech  to  them,  and  said,  "  We.. it,  is  it  that  these  men 
li.a.ve  dene  to  you  ?  They  have  made  a  show  of  you  at  their  games  before  all  the 
n'dvhboritig  nations.  Ye,  and  your  wives,  and  your  children,  were-  cast  out  at 
the  voice  of  the-  crier,  as  though  ye  were  profane  and  unholy,  and  as  if  you1:  pres- 
ence before  the  sight  of  the  gods  were  a  sacrilege.  Do  ye  not  count  them  for 
your  enemies  if  ready,  seiaaif  if  yo  had  not  made  such  good  haste  in  coining  awa.y 
ye  would  have  been  all  dead  men  ere  now  ?  They  have  made  war  upon  us  :  see 
to  it,  if  ye  be  men,  that  ye  make  them  .rue  their  deed."  So  the  Volscians  eagerly 
listened  to  his  words,  and  all  their  tribes  made  it  a  common  quarrel,  and  they 
raised  ;i  great  armv,  and  chose  Attius  and  fairs  Marcies,  the  Roman,  to  com- 
mand it. 

'When  tills  great  kost  tool.  Lite  field,  the  Rot-nans  feared  to  go  oat  to  battle, 
Hwai™..iMU  against  it.  So  Cains  and  Atkins  attacked  the  cities  of  the  Latins, 
II  ti  t  k.  L  -ceii,BS  and  afterwavrls  Satrieum,  and  Lon- 
grda,  and  Poluscu.  and  ('oriel:  ;  and  then  they  look  Lavinium,  which  wis  to  the 
Romans  a  sacred  city,  because  vEneas  was  its  founder,  and  because  the  holy 
liilegs  of  the  gods'  of  their  fathers  were  kept  (here.  After  this  Cains  and  Attius 
took  Coi bio,  and  Yitelha,  and  Trebia,  and  Lavici,  and  Pedum;  and  from  Pedum 
they  went  towards  Rome,  and  they  encamped  by  thai  Cluilian  dyke,  which  was 
no  more  than  five  miles  from  the  city  ;  and  they  laid  waste  the  lands  of  the  com- 
mons of  Rrome,  but  they  spared  those  of  the  burghers  ;  Cains,  for  his  part,  think- 
ing that  his  quarrel  was  with  the  commons  only,  and  that  the  burghers  were  Ins 
friends  :  and  Ail.ias,  thinking  that-  it  would  cause  the  Romans  to  be  jealous  of 
eiU'.h  oilier,  and  so  intikc  Rone  the  easier  to  be  conquered.  So  the  host  ot  the 
VifUeiar.s  lay  encamped  near  Rome. 

"Livy,  II.  87.  ^Livy,  II.  88.  «  Iavy,  H.  89. 
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Within  the  city,  meanwdiile,  there  wa.s  a  groat  tumult  ;  the  women  ran  to  the 
temples  of  the   gods   to  pray  for  mercy,  (ho    poorer  pcop.e  cried         a—™        t, 

out  in  the  streets  that  they  would  have  peace,  and  that  (In    -  n  n      i        1 

should  send  deputies  to  Cains  and  to  Attius.  So  deputies  were  e'°° 
sent,'"1  live  men  of  the.  chief  of  the  burghers;  but  Cuius  answered  them,  "We 
will  give  you  no  peace,  till,  ye  res  tore  to  the  Volscians  all  the  land  and  all  the 
cities  which,  ye  or  your  fathers  have  ever  taken  from  them;  and  tilIEa  ye  make 
them  your  eitl/ons,  and  give  them  all  the  rights  which  ye  have  yourselves,  as  ye 
have  done  to  the  Latins."  The  deputies  could  not  accept  such  hard  conditions, 
so  they  went  back  to  Rome.  And  when  the  senate  sent  them  ao:ain  to  ash  for 
gentler  terms,  Caius  would  not  suffer  them  to  enter  the  camp. 

After  this"  the  senate  sent,  all  the  priests  of  (he  gods,  and  the  augurs,  all 
clothed  in  their  sac-red  garments,  and  bearing  in  their  hands  the  T,,a llrk,,, rft]l,  ^ 
tokens  of  (he  gods  whom  (hey  sewed.  Hat  neither  would  (  ui  s'^Xt'. '"V/.it:.^ 
listen  to  these ;  so  they  too  went  back  again  to  Rome.  tami*™. 

Yet,  when  the  help  of  man  had  failed  the  Romans,  the  help  of  the  gods  de- 
livered (hem  ;  for  among'  the.  women  who  were   siding  as  suppli-  A 
ants  in  the  temple   of  Jupiter  in  the   Capitol,  was   Valeria/'1  the  f--;;^'-':     ■'■      ■ 
sister  of  that  l'nblius  Valerius  who  had    been   cai.ru    I  '■  ■  i  ■  =  <  h  n  ■  i .  a.  >  .   .  ■     .  ......  .  i.. 

virtuous  and  noble  lady,  whom  all  held  in  honor.  As  she  was  sit-  ™  mmj' 
tiiia-  in  tae  i.emple  as  a  supplant  before  the  image  of  .Jupiter,  Jupiter  seemed  to 
inspire  her  with  a.  sud.den  thought,  and  she  immediately  rose,  and  called  upon  all 
the  other  noble,  ladies  who  were  with  her  to  arise  also,  and  she  led  them  to  the 
house  of  Volumnia.,  the  mother  of  Caius.  There  she  found  Virgilia,  the  wife  of 
Caius,  with  his  mother,  and  also  his  liL'e  children,  Valeria  then  addressed  Vo- 
Iumniii  and  Virgilia,  and  said,  "Our  coming  here  to  you  is  our  own  doing; 
neither  the  senate  nor  any  other  mortal  man  have  sen':  us ;  hut  the  god  in  whoso 
temple  we  were  siding  as  suppliants  put  it  into  our  hearts,  that  we  should  come 
and  ask  you  to  join  with  tis,  women  with  women,  without  any  aid  of  men,  to  win 
for  our  country  a  great  deliverance,  and  for  ourselves  a  name  glorious  above  all 
women,  even  above  those  Sfibine  wives  in  the  old  time,  who  stopped  the  battle 
between  their  husbands  and  their  fa  (hers.  Come  then  with  ns  to  the  camp  of 
Caius,  and  let  us  pray  to  him  to  show  us  mercy."  Volumnia  said,  "  Wo  will  go 
with  you  :"  and  Virgilia  took  her  young  children  wit!;  her,  and.  they  all  went  to 
the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  a  sad  and  solemn  sight'1-  to  see  this  ! vain  of  robin  ladies,  and  the  very 
Volseian  soldiers  stood  in  silence  as  they  passed  by,  and  pitied  H„w  „;,  wi(li  „pd 
them  and  honored  them.  They  found  Cains  siding  on  the  gen-  rll.i-1  V.  t : 
eral's  seat,  in  the  midst  of  (he.  camp,  and  the  Volseian  chiefs  were  »"«'* H""™*- 
stand ia.g  round  him.  When  he  first  saw  them  he  wondered  what  it  could  he  ; 
but  presently  he  knew  his  mother,  who  was  walking  at  the.  head  of  the  train  ; 
and  then  he  could  not  contain  himself,  bu:  leaned  down  from  his  seat,  and  ran 
to  Ti:f ci  her,  and  was  going  to  kiss  her.  Tint  she  stopped  him  and  said,"  '-'Ere 
thou  kiss  me,  let-  me,  know  whether  T  am  speaking  to  an  enemy  or  to  my  son  ; 
whether  T  stand  in  thy  camp  as  thy  prisoner  or  as  thy  mother/'  Caius  could 
rot  answer  her,  and  then  she  went  on  and  said,  "Must  it  be,  then,  that  had  I 
iteyer  borne  a  son,  Rome  never  should  have  seen  the  camp  of  an  enemy ;  that 
had  I  remained,  childless,  1  should  have  died  a  free  woman  in  a  free  city  ?  But 
I  am  too  old  to  bear  much  longer  either  thy  shame  or  my  misery.  Rather  look 
to  thy  wil'o  and  children,  whom  if  (hoa  la:rsis(est  d.iou  art  dooming  to  an  untimely 
death,  or  a  long  life  of  bondage."  Then  Virgilia  and  his  children  came  up  to 
him  and  kissed  hiin,  and  all  the  noble  ladies  wept,  and  bemoaned  their  own  fate 
nndtfiefateef  their  country.     At  last   Caius   cried  out,  "  O  mother,  what  hast 

-■  Dionvsius,  VIII.  23.  «  Plutarch,  Coriokn.SB,  S3. 

:\[)>iik:Vl.i,,  v.: it.  :,;■;.   Fi;- :,-:/-.  Co::. -y-.-.w.  -iO,       "JH  Plnterah.  Coriolim.  84. 
«  U\y,  n.  39.    X'luiiirch.,  CorioJr.n.  U2.  B  Livy,  II.  40. 
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tliou  done  to  mo?"  and  he  wrung  her  hand  vehemently,  find  said,  "Mother,  thine 
is  the  victory  ;  ii  happy  victory  lor  thee  and  for  Rome,  hut  shame  and  ruin  to  thy 
son."  Then  he  fell  on  her  neck  and.  embraced  her,  and  he  embraced  his  wife  and 
his  children,  and  sent  them  baeli  to  Rome ;  and  led  away  the  army  of  the  Vol- 
Brians,  and  never  afterwards  attacked  Rome  any  more;  and  he  lived  on  a  ban- 
ished mn.n  nmongst  the  Volsoians,  and  when  he  was  very  old,  and  had  neither  wife 
nor  children  around  him,  he  was  wont  to  say,  "  That  now  in  old  age™  he  knew 
the  full  bitterness  of  banishment."  So  Caius  lived  and  died  amongst  the  Vol- 
scians. 

The  Romans,  as  was  right,  honored  Volunnifa  and  Valeria-  for  iliclr  deed,  and 
a  temple  was  built  and  dedicated  to  "Woman's  Fortune,"31  just 
or'"'  '-":   "■"■'i'.'  .;':'!,  on  the  soot  where  Caius  had   yielded  lo  his  mother's  words  ;   and 
the  first  priestess  of  the  temple  was  Valeria,  into  whose  heart  Ju- 
piter had  first  put  the  thought  to  go  to  Volumnia,  and  to  cull  upon  her  to  go  out 
to  the  enemy's  camp  and  entreat  her  son. 

Such  is  the  famous  story  which  has  rendered  the  Volscian  wars  with  Rome  so 
m  era  oval  ;le  ;  the  wars  with  the  ./Itquians  are  marked  by  a  name  and  a  story  not 
less  celebrated,  those  of  L.  Quinctius  Clncinnatus. 

There  had  been  peace  between  the  Ramans  and  the  yiEqnians :   hut  the  jiTCqui- 
'  _  _  ana   and   Gracchus   Oleolius,"'   their   chief,   broke    the   peace,  and 

'■■■i    ■■  i     ■   nandered  the  lands  of  the  people  of  Lavici  and  of  the  people  o£ 

;   ,■  n.   ■  ,,.'■„■..  i    ih:,i'ulum.     They  then  pitched  their  camp  on  the  Lop  of  Abides  ; 
°m™""  and  the  Romans  sent  deputies  to  them  to  complain  of  the  wiring 

which  they  had  done.  It  happened  that  the  tent  of  frracchus  was  pitched  under 
the  shade  "of  a.  great  evergreen  oak,  and  lie  was  sitting  in  his  tent  when  the  depu- 
ties came  io  him.  His  answer  was  fall  of  mockery:  "I,  for  my  part,"  said  he, 
"  am  busy  with  other  matters  :  1  cannot  hear  you  ;  yea  had  better  tell  your  mes- 
sage to  the  oak  yonder."  Immediately  one  of  the  deputies  answered,  "  Yea,  let 
f.'iis  sac-red  oak  hear,  and  let  all  the  sods  hear  likewise,  how  treacherously  you 
have  broken  the  peace  !  They  shall  bear  it  now,  and.  shall  soon  ayenge  it;  for 
you  have  scorned  alike  the  laws  of  the  gods  and  of  men."  Then  they  went  back 
to  Rome,  iui;l  the  senate  resolved  union  war:  and  Lucius  Minucius,  the  consul, 
led  his  legions  towards  Algidns,  io  fight  with  the  proud  enemy. 

But  Gracchus  was  a  skilful  soldier,"  and  be  pretended  to  be  afraid  of  the  Ro- 
th, tiu  raans'  anl*  retreated  before  them,  and  they  followed  him,  without 
,■  ■",['"  i  ,.„  i.  heedica;  where  Lacy  were  geiiiQ-.  So  they  came  into  a  narrow  val- 
ley, with  bills  en  cither  side,  high,  and  steep,  and  bare  ;  and  then 
Gracchus  sent  men  secretly,  who  closed  up  the  way  by  which  they  had  entered 
into  the  valley,  so  that  (hey  could  not  get  back  ;  and  the  hills"  closed  round  the 
valley  in  front  of  them,  and  on  the  right  and  left,  and  on  the  top  of  these  bills 
Gracchus  lay  with  his  army,  while  the  Romans  were  shut  up  in  the  valley  below. 
In  this  valley  there  was  neither  grass  for  the  horses,  nor  food  for  the  men  ;  but 

""Multo  miserins  scat  caa.an  ossov'     IV  "  Jlioaysiua,  X.  2S. 

bin?,  quoted  by  Livy,  II.  40.  ,     "  This  is  j,;^  the  deJc:]p'ion  of  tlie  famous 

""l.iVy.  IT.-iC.    Dioiiysln?,  V1TT.  a.".     Ttl^oae     L'miv.l:   Cimdlia;'.    In    vliiVli    ike    lie! s   wore 

of  Ive  hula's  aio^t  iiiL/ciileaia  coiij.a-tares  tV.::t  bledaa.lcc  by  (;.  l'oie.ins.     It  suits  the  charuc- 

tke.  ['onrniiaio:!.  el'iiiL--  temple,  ar.d  I  be  iiict  ill  at  Lev  of  Ike  Apcce.lec  valleys,  '.in'-.  1   iic,i:r  saw 

Va!i-:-:.!  :::i-;  the  f.rsi    ;iv!.(.')1(!ks   01'  it,  lt:iv«  ocea-  any  si.i.cli    jjiois  On   liii*    M1i:im  bUb,  v.he:-e   ;':8 

eion  to  the  date  ass;eaed  to  !.lie  slary  of  Cora.-  sian'.c  iiia'iiic.'n^at'.is1  vldcrv  is  laid.    It  is  likely 

hums,  and  In  the  mirodnellon  el'  Valeria  ':n'.o  cnouck,  however,  ill nr.  Dlonysins,  or  the  annal- 

■1,  :■:■  ■Jal   Rivl.  ^a'.CC'Sterof  fae  S'.e|i  which  F:ived      i-l-   '.',■:■! ;i-:l   jn;   fillo'.ve.:!.   did    ;;  el  telle    t:he    llc-:r 

1-fome.  KlehiihvobFivvt-  thi't  1'oY'ima  Sliiic-  i i,:ic-.- |r.| ;.-,-■,  I^aii  (but  of  the  Craniaie  VciL:*,  ana 
'iris  had  an  Ii'i.l'  io  do  v.-ill,  fan  sm-ftissfiil  cm-  Hum.  if,  made  no  a:!i-t  oi'  'be  o'd  iuceuu.  I  .ivy's 
bii-si  oi'W.aaiai;,  :i-J  \' ::".-:■  i-l  a .  in  a  c:e-e-]:e!id  -  account  says  iia'ciae;  a"  any  natural  tibial  '.lin- 
ed b'l  Fcrtuiui  Yivdis  ;  and  1 1 1  a  t.  bath  were  an-  tiwcs  of  position  :  he  merely  Fays  tint  :'.'.:.  l'e- 

eien'ly  wo:- hi  oped  ;  t-.c.  fi:ii  aa  mihamcinr-  tbn     s  '.<v\\.  iviihli;  ilaai-  i.;acp  lii:oucli  ''■.'■  aiai 

:■.:!■! ii:  cs   it'  laaa,  ilai  <A'-a:x  Lbe.-u  iy~  ivt-aaia.  '.'ail.  this  cneonsaiee'j  the  Jviuanv:  to  '■!■.■■ .] a; du 

Vol.  IT.  p.  115.  Sdcdit.  them. 
■  Livy,  III.  25. 
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live  harscn-ea  h:.;il  broken  out,  before  the  road  in  the  rear  of  the  Romans  was 
quite  closed  up,  and  tlicso  rode  to  limine,  and  (.old  the  senate  uf  the  great  danger 
of  the  consul  and  of  the  army. 

Upon  this  (l.iiaius  Kiibivisv"  the  warden  of  the  cj; v,  sent  in  haste  for  Cains 
Kaiitiu--,  Ihe  other  consul,  who  was  with  his  army  in  the  country  Ths  it™»n«  »t  Ed™ 
of  the  Sabines.  "When  he  came,  they  consulted  together,  and  the  ™8 Ll e™"' "■"'"" 
senate  said,  "Tliere  is  only  one  man  who  can  deliver  us;  we  must  make,  Lucius 
Quinctius  Master  of  the  people."  So  Cains,  as  the  manner  was,  named  Lucius 
to  In;  Master  of  the  people;  and  then  he  hastened  back  to  his  army  before  the 

This  Lucius  Quinctius  :ftt  his  hair  grow,"  and  (ended  il,  carefully  :  and  was  so 
famous  for  his  curled  and  crisped  loelis  that  men  called  him  Cin-  . 

cinnatus,  or  the  "  crisp -haired."  He  was  a  frugal  man,3'  and  did  qi^m™  wte  Umm 
not  care  to  be  rich ;  and  his  land  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ti-        " paop 

bcr,  a  plot  of  four  jugera,  where  he  dwelt  with  his  wife  Kacilia,  and  busied  him- 
self ir.  tlie  tiiiing  of  his  ground.  So  in  the  morning  early  the  senate  scar,  digni- 
ties to  Lucius  to  tell  liim  that  he  was  chosen  to  be  Master  of  the  people.  The 
(k-tJLiLii'M  went  over  the  river,  and  came  Lo  his  house,  and  found  him  in  his  field 
at  work  wilhout  his  toga  or  cloak,  and  digging  with  his  spade  in  his  ground, 
They  fainted  him  and  said,  "  We  brine,'  (lice  a  .aK'Sr-apjo  1'n.en  Liie  senate,  so  thou 
mast  put  on  thy  cloak  Lhat  thou  mayest  receive  it  as  is  fitting,"  Then  he  said, 
"  Haih  aught  of  e\il  licfnik'u  (he  stale?"  and  he  bade  his  wife  to  bring  his  cloak, 
and  when  he  had  put  ir  on  he  went  oat  to  meet  the  deputies.  1T.cn  they  said, 
"Hail  to  (bee,  Lucius  Quinctius,  (he  senate  declares  (bee  Master  of  the  people, 
and  calls  thee  to  the  city  ;  lor  Lire  consul  and  the  army  in  (lie  country  of  tan 
vlvpiiar.s  are  in  great  danger."  There  was  then  a  boat  made  ready  to  carry  him 
over  the  Tiber,  and  when  he  stepped  out  of  the  boat  ids  three  sons  came  lo  meet 
him,  and  his  kinsmen  and  his  friends,  and  (he  greater  part  of  the  senators.  He 
was  tlius  led  Lome  ia.  great  stale  to  his  house,  and  the  four- and -twenty  lictors, 
with  their  rods  and  axes,  walked  before  him.  As  for  the  multitude,  they  crowded 
round  to  sec  him,  but  they  feared  his  four-and- twenty  lictors  ;  for  they  were  a 
sign  that  the  power  of  the  Master  of  the  people  was  as  sovereign  as  that  of  the 
kings  of  old. 

Lucius  chose  Lucius  Tarquitius!S  to  be  Master  of  the  horse,  a  bravo  man,  and 
of  a  burgher's  house  ;  but  so  poor  withal  that  be  Lad  been  used  ^^  narljllamlll> 
to  serve  among   (he  foot  soldiers  instead   of  among  the.  ?  tia   v„mri 

Then  theMas(er  of  the  people  a:id  the  Master  of  the  horse  went  ""*'' 
tegcliicr  into  the  Forum,  and  bade  every  man  to  shut  up  his  booth,  and.  slopped 
all  causes  at  Ian",  and  gave  an  order  that  none  should  look  to  his  own  affairs  till 
the  consul  and  his  army  were  delivered  from  the  enemy.  They  ordered  also  that, 
every  man,  who  was  of  an  age  (0  go  out  to  battle,  should  be  ready  in  the  Field 
of  Mars  before  su:  Set,  rind  should  have  with  him  victuals  for  five  days,  aad. 
twelve  stakes;  and  the  older  men  dressed  the  victuals  for  the  soldiers,  whilst  the 
soldiers  went  about  everywhere  to  get  (heir  stakes;  and  they  cut  them  where 
they  would,  without  any  hinderance.  So  the  army  was  ready  in  the  Field  ot 
Mars  at-  the  time  appointed,  and  they  set  forth  from  the  ci'ty,  and  made,  such 
hast,.1,  that  ere  the  night  was  half  spent  they  came  i.o  Algidus  ;  and  when  they 
perceived  that  they  were  near  the  enemy,  they  made  a  halt. 

Then  Lucius  rode  on,  and  saw15  how  the  camp  of  the  enemy  lay ;  and  he  or- 

■  ■  Horn-sins.  X.SD.  more  than  liidiijLce  ;  ami  as  it  had  bronght  the 

'"'■  Zo:i,a:-.s,  VII.  p.  3-k!.     Eii.  i'ar'.s.  p.  SGI.  Eomrm  army  ft  ran  Rojiio  ■(>  Al.L'iilus  b-rv.-oen 

Ed.  Venet.  simsc:.  :.i.  [  midnight,  tiicis.ei  ori'.-l:  si'ldca  h;;;i 

!"  Tiivv,  III.  26.-  to  carry  his  baggage  and  twelve  s'aksn  hr.v.lur.;., 

K  Livy,  HI.  27.  so  it  made  ll'l  acumens  ivcoiluoII™  tins  enorriv 

55  ,:  Quantum  no  etc  p rc;-si^ f.-i  1  niie im L"  in  I. Ivy's  us  -  ion  u*  he  arrived  in  their  c 

qualification  of  the  si  cry:'  ha::  the  or.'sind  lo-  without  considering  that  on  its 

gond,  in  all  probability,  regarded  darkness  no  his  arrival  took  place  at  midnight 
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no™iTiM.ihs,E.;ii.  dered  his  soldiers  to  throw  down  all  their  ba.ggage  into  one  place, 
""'  but  to  keep  each  iriiLii  Ins  arms  anil  his  twelve  -takes.     Then  they 

set  out  again  in  their  order  of  march  as  they  had  come  from  "Rome,  and  they 
spread  them  selves  rou'.ul  the  camp  of  the  enemy  on  every  side;.  When  this  was 
done,  upon  a  signal  given  they  raised  a  great  shout,  and  directly  every  man  be- 
gan to  dig  a  ('.itch  just  w  here  lie  stood,  and  to  set  in  his  stakes.  The  shout  rang 
through  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  filled  them  with  fear  ;  and  it  sounded  even 
to  the  ■'■camp  of  the  Romans  who  were  shut  up  in  the  valley,  and  the  consul's 
men  said  one  to  another,  "Rescue  is  surely  at  hand,  for  that  is  the  shout  of  Ro- 
mans." They  themselves  shouted  in  answer,  and  sallied  to  attack  the  camp  of 
the  enemy ;  and  they  fuught  so  fiercely,  thai  they  hindered  the  enemy  from  in- 
terrupting the  work  of  the  Romans  without  their  camp  ;  and  this  went  on  all 
ill''  night,  till  when  it  was  morning,  the  Romans  who  were  without  had  drawn  a 
ditch,  all  round  the  enemy,  and  had  fenced  it  with  their  stakes  ;  and  now  they 
left  their  work,  and  began  to  take  part  in  the  battle.  Then  the  ^Eqwians  saw 
that  there  was  no  hope,  and  they  began  to  ask  for  mercy.  Lucius  answered, 
"Give  mc  Gracchus  and  your  other  ciiicfs  bound,  and  then  i.  will  set  two  spars 
upright  in  the  ground,  and  I  will  put  a.  third  spear  across,  and  you  shall  give  up 
your  arms,  and  your  cloaks,  and  shall  puss,  every  man  of  you,  under  (he  spear 
bound  across  as  under  a  yoke,  and  then  you  may  go  away  free."  This  was 
done  accordingly;  Gracchus  and  the  other  chiefs  were  bound,  and  the  jEquians 
left  their  camp  to  the  Romans,  with  all  its  spoil,  anil  nut  off  their  cloaks,  and 
passed  each  man  under  the  yoke,  and  then  went  home  full  of  shame. 

But  Lucius  would  not  suffer'0  the  consul's  army  to  have  any  share  of  the  spoil, 
nor  did  he  let  the  consul  keep  his  power,  hut  made  him  his  own  under-officcr, 
and  then  marched  back  to  Rome.  Nor  did  the  consul's  soldiers  complain  ;  hut 
they  were  rather  full  of  thankfulness  to  Lucius  for  having  rescued  them  from  the 
enemy,  and  they  ;i;-;reed  to  yive  him  a  golden  crown  ;  as  ho  returned  to  Rome, 
they  shouted  after  him,  and  called  him  their  pro  tee;  or  and  their  father. 

Great  was  now  the  joy  in  Rome,  and  the  senate  decreed  that  Lucius  should 
bidminniiaiiusicii  Clltci'  lr:C  c-i ty  iii  triumph,  in  (he  order  in  which  the  army  was  re- 

'■ i  1ll..i.i|:Ji_         tlmml-,-  frr,--Q  Algid.as,  and  he  rode  in  his  ehariol,  whiio  Gracchus 

and  the  chiefs  of  the  ./Equinns  were  led  bound  before  him:  and  (he  standards 
were  borne  before  him,  and  all  the  soldiers,  laden  with  their  spoil,  followed  be- 
hind. And  tables  were,  set  out  at  the  door  of  every  hou.se,  with  moat  and  drink 
for  the  soldiers,  and  they  and  the  people  feasted  together,  and  followed  the 
chariot  of  Lucius,  with  singing  and  great  rejoieuigs.  Thus  the  gods  took 
vengeance  upon  Gracchus  and  the  -'Kquians  ;  and  thus  Lucius  delivered  the 
consul  and  his  army ;  and  all  was  done  so  quickly,  that  he  went  out  on  one 
evening,  and  came  homo  the  next  day  at  evening  victorious  and  triumphant. 

This  famous  story  is  placed  by  the  anna'ists  in  the  year  of  Rome  29G,  thirteen 
iuK,*\  .m.e  <>c  a.,  years  after  the  passing-  of  the  Publilian  law.  In  such  a  warfare 
:  .'.■;  .':;:  ;".";;.  ■  ..  :i.s  net.  of  the  Romans  with  tin'  /Keua'.r.s  a-:d  Vobeiuns,  [here  are 
™<i'°t£tai  mIiLmt  ot  always  sulllcieut  alton'.ations  of  success  to  furnish  the  annalists  on 
kom"-  either  side  with  matter  of  triumph  ;  and   by   exaggerating  every 

victory,  and  omitting  or  slightly  noticing  ever)'  defeai,  they  form  a  picture  such 
as  national  vanity  most  delights  in.  But  we  neither  can,  nor  need  we  desire  to 
correct  and  supply  the  omissions  of  the  detai'.s  of  the  Roman  historians:  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  at  the  close  of  the  third  century  of  Home,  the  warfare  which 
la.e  Romans  had  to  maintain  iigainst  the  Opieaa.  nations  was  geaeraky  defensive  ; 
that  the  jEquians  and  Volscim-.s  had  advanced  from  the  line  of  the  Apennines 
and  established  themselves  on  the  Alban  hills,  in  the  heart  of  Latium ;  that  of 
the  thirty  Latin  states  which  had  formed  the  league  with  Rome  in  the  year  261, 
thirteen    were  now  either  destroyed,  or  \vi:rt:  in  the  possession  of  the  Opicans; 


'"  Liw,  lit.  S9.     - 
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fha.t  on  (he  Albnn  hills  them-eives,  Tuscuhim  alone  remained  hide  per. der.t  ;  ami 
that,  there  wis  no  other  friendly  city  to  obstruct  the  irruptions  of  the  enemy  into 
t'r.o  territory  of  Rome,    Accordingly,  that  territory'  ivasplrailrrcd  year  after  year, 

SLTlii   whatever  defeats   UlC   plunderers  may  at    Times  !:ilVO  Sustained,  )■('■'.■  they    ITCH! 

never  deterred  from  renewing  a  contest  which  flicy  found  in  the  main  pro:! table 
and  glorious.  So  greatly  had  the  power  and  dominion  of  Eome  fallen  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  We  have  now' to  notice  her  ware  with  another 
enemy,  i.he  Etruscans  ;  and  to  trace  on  this  aide  also  an  eoual  decline  i:i  glory 
and  greatness  since  Ihe  reigns  of  the  later  kings. 


"  Our  hands  alone 
Suffice  for  t'ris  : — tn-se  ve  no  tlio-Ju-liL  for  if. 
While  tie  mole  breaks" the  waves,"  and  Miles  til 
Tlie  ship  within  rides  sate:  while  on  the  menu 
Thu  wind  is  buttling  wii.li  the  adventurous  pint 
He  stirs  no  leaf  in  the  valley.    So  your  state, 
w"  -'anding  thus  in  guard  upon  the  |>— ■1  — 


Aster  the  great  war  of  king  Porscnnn,  the  Etruscans,  for  several  years,  ap- 
pear to  have  lived  in  peace  with  the  Romans  ;  and  in   the  fat 
of  the  year  262,  when  the  enmity  of  the  Volscians  would  allow  ",",Vbu' 

no  supplies  of  corn  to  be  sent  to  R.omc  from  the  country  on  the  left  bank  of  ihe 
Tiber,  (he  Etruscan  cities,  we  arc  told,1  allowed  the  Romans  to  purchase  what 
t.'-.ev  warned,  and  [lie  corn.  thus  obtained  w.-i  =  the  principal  supi.iort  <n  the  people. 
But  nine  years  afterwards,  in  271,  a  war  broke  out,  not  with  the  Etruscans  gen- 


erally, hut  with  the  peopl 


out  of  some  plundering  inroads  made  by  the  Voientian  horderers 


upon  the  Roman  territory ;  but  it 
involve  the  nation  in  foreign  contests, 
e  execution  of  Cassi 


;ity  of  Veil.     The  quarrel  is  said.1 


uited  the  Roman  aristocracy  at  this  period  to 
,B  in  order  to  prevent  the  commons  from  iu- 
us'  agrarian  law ;  and  quarrels,  which  at  an- 
other lime  might  easily  have  been  settled,  were-  now  gladly  allowed  to  end  in 
open  war. 

Veii1  lay  about  ten  miles  from  Rome,  between  t«-o  small  streams  which  meet 
a  little  below  the  city,  anil  run  down,  into  the  Tiber,  falling  into  5;„„t™  ^i  «i»  ot 
it  nearly  opposite  to  Oaslel  Giubilco,  the  ancient   t'ldenre,     Insig-  YeU' 


;e;csts  that,  we  slioin-lrciuL  Anmici'vu'ii  Ui-'ii'.aa  est  e.-.s'.eni    pol:.!'   of  t:i:it  vo:c:mio  range   of 

in  it ■«!!,.>.,!-.■  i  '.!-.  Diony-i  is.  Villi  ::;,  us  the  piio-    moc  alaln  a    of  whieli  Mo'ili;  (.too  is  lh>;   .-I 

pie  ii:iii':i;iT.;il  "iv  1.  '■.■■:-:  ■.'■[;■-.  J'.:rfii.y  i'-.;  i'l:i:vt  iv  intern  point,     .lint  nothing  is  really  knu  ■•',-:» 

in  the  neighborhood   of  (lurliLn   ain't  I'i.iimii  ;  on  the  question. 

whereas  the  conquest,  of  Ihe  ';.■  il  Oorioluni  is  '  T.ivy,  II.  34. 

mentioned  in  (mother  place  (VIII.  86),  and  in  'Dionysiiai,  VITT.  SI,  ill. 

their  proper  neighborhood.     Sir  W.  (le'l  ;,..ii  ■  _a  Dioiiysias,  VilL  St.     Jlion  Csssius,  Fragro, 

poses  llai'veu'iirn  to  i.,ivi-  iier-n  at  Koaa  Massi-  Vatican, 'XX. 

mi,  11  bigli  point  or:  the  YolhiMm  highland--  :::'■,  r  '  ISec  silr  Y.r.  Cell's  .Map  of  the  CamptiKlia, 


.Google 
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nilicant  in  point  of  si/.o,  these  little  ilrcams,  however,  like  those  of  ilic  Can'piig.ea 
jrcMcraJiv'j  are  edged  l;y  precipitous  rocky  eiilTs,  niict  thus  are  capable  of  n llo ■! ! Ln:y 
!i  natural  defence  to  a  town  built  ou  tin;  table-land  above  and  betvveen  them. 
The  spn.ee  inclosed  by  tlie  walls  of  Yeii  was  equal  to  the  extent1  of  Rome  itself, 
so  long  as  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius  were  the  boundary  of  the  city  :  the  citadel 
stood  on  a  distinct  eminence,  divided  by  one  of  the  little  sireants  from  the  rest 
of  the  town,  and  deh-nded  by  another  Hhnihiv  valley  on  the  other  side.  In  the 
magnificence  of  its  public  and  private  buildings,  Veii  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
ferred l.iy  the  Roman  commons  to  Koine  ;''  and  we  know  enough  of  the  great 
works  of  the  Etruscans  to  render  this  not  impossible  ;  but  the  language  is  too 
vague  in  be  insisted  on ;  arid  the  Etruscan  Veii  was  as  unknown  to  the  Roman 
annalists  as  to  us.  On  the  oil. or  bind,  Rome  had  itself  been  embellished  by 
Etruscan  art,  and  had  been  under  its  kings  the-  seat  of  a  far  mightier  power 
than.  Veii. 

The  government  of  Veii,  'ike  ihai  of  die  other  Ktruscan  cities,  was  in  the  hands 
of  an  a  vis  toe  racy  of  birth,  one  or  more  of  whom  were  elected  an- 
nually by  the  whole  body  to  command  in  war  and  administer  jus- 
tice. There  wevo  no  free  commons  ;  but.  a  large  population  of  serfs  ov  vassals, 
who  cultivated  the  lands. of  the  ruling  class.  lis  wars  of  peculiar  in-. porta nee/ 
we  rend  f com  time  to  time' of  the  appointment,  of  a  kino-,  but  his  odiee  was  for 
liie.  only,  and  was  not  perpetuated  in  las  family.  The  hereditary  principle  pre- 
vailed, however,  in  the  priesthoods  ;  none  hut  members  of  one  particular  family 
could  be  priests  of  Juno,8  the  goddess  especially  honored  at  Veil. 

The  Veientians,  like  the  other  Etruscans,  fought  ir.  the  close  order9  of  the  pha- 
cho-Hartf  lb  miiitt-  lanx  !  *la«ir  arms  being  the  small  round  shield,  ;md  the  long  pike. 
rjfc,».  -\ye  know  not  whether  they  ventured,  like  the  1'arthians,  to  trust 

[heir  veil's  with  arms  equal  1.0  their  own,  and  to  enrol  them  in  the  phalanx  ;  but 
we  may  more  probably  suppose  that  l.liey  employed  them  only  as  light-armed 
troops;  and  if  this  wove  so,  their  armies  musi  have  encountered  i.'ie  Romans  at 
a  disadvantage,  their  regular  infantry  being  probably  inferior  ia  numbers  to  the 
legions,  and  their  light  troops,  except,  for  desultory  warfare,  still  more  inferior  in 
quality.  To  make  up  for  this,  thev  employed  the  services  of  mercenaries,  who 
"y  to  be  hired  from  one  or  other  of  (be  states  of  Etrnria,  even  when 
rel. 

r  271, 

BDionyshis  compare*  '■''■"■'-  sine.  bolL  of  1  loins     b:;ii,n;n  -(-/^r.:  ef.-nn'ncy'  imply  that  the  goveni- 

•  ;'..■   Veii  T.-bii  that  c:'  Atlicn*.  II.  51.   IV.  IS.     incut  w:is  coin  mo  nl  >  .■•■-.-    cd   bi  one  u-  ir.er-j 

ST  IV.  (!'■"■'   Ic'-.i   'II  ■  I  ' nl    I'.r    I  :■!!    ■'.-'.  ill'  >l:c   Walls      In.  "I    ■  I.  ■  I       a: I! '.Ill    .  ,   r      ■■■■!■. ::-n'-  ;  I 

!■■■:'  V,:i,  v-iii.'li  lie  bad  cbary  ;:i:idc  out,  quite    Homo.     Nicbiilir  rciijis  'o  the  c;:ar;  ofj'.-iir.  'I'.i- 

EiEnir.  Il'iav 

a;  vol  ing;  i 

v  1  .:  i  i'.i'k.  ■::!'.' ;-."l  ;'.iLl:lc::nL:!i  -.in,  ati-vur'.i-  supposing  t 

i;uc  i.e  e  to/  a  in  ae  loi-ori,::!  pnriponebnnb     This  vnv  ,villi  Ili.tno  :.u  hact  ins  n  any  l.bbit;  nnnsr..,l. 

b.:i:i;i-  no  more-  than  an  expulsion  of  opinion  (Vol.  i.  p.  lis.  2d  od.  ne'e.  ?,-U.)     lli.it  mo  read 

■:■.■!■;:■.  ■■'.  In  ::-j3  ecmmor.s.  v.-.r  camii-t  bo  stiro  of  no  l;ii:.r  aflcv  Lars  Tchitr-.r.bis  t:.l  tbo  period 

tkat  Livy  hail  imy  aiilbovily  for  it  at  all,  any  of  thu  last  war,  nor  of  any  before  liitri  m  die 

mote  Tlian    lot  too  ian.t-.aie'e  of  tils  sipe-cobes.  carar.r  wars  with  Eoino.     And  as  the  linv.auo, 

J.ot  s':'i]:,,r-c  Ibtit  be  found  11  in  eti'na  one  nf  or I'lik'-f  niuiiis1  rak. of  nsincie  Ltrascnii  city,  was 

ttic  older  annalist:-,  3t!.".l  it  can  hardly  be  uioro  appointed  soma',  iir.es  chinf over  '..bo  whole  con- 

tiiaii  ■'.'•  expression  of  tb;tt.  a.r'.naiist's  opinio:!,  :.■  LOir.ey,  m  Inn  any  .ecneral  war  broke  out ;  so 

grounded  possddv  i.pi.ni  some  tradition  of  he.  tl  c  o'.iei;.  I n> :  n.y  liavs  Iwen  loade  luoiiiiMi 

=-=  I  - 1  i  intir  ■  :'  Wj,  'tut  possibly  clso  upon  noth-  for  life  in  times  of  diUifrt'-r,  :.f  Jiij  ivcrc  a  man  rf 

iiig  more  than  tiie  iac,  t'nat  l.iie  Roman  eon:-  cci.ini!i;r:;:i::;  ebai actor  and  ability. 
rnons  wore  at  one  tin-.c  on'dous  te  r-.-inovo  to        B  Livy,  V.  22. 

Wii.    Ami  if  :::e  lliinian  o,n:ni;Nis  bi:r;::clnai:y        ■'  lln.'ifinnH.     I'l-iiiim.     Vatican.  Lib.  XXIII. 

paid  that  \"cii  was  a  J'ini!-  oi'.y  than  .llouio.  ivnon  Ti^iv.i  x^s"U  i--r;::.s:  o-i\:i;-yj:i<ix:«'-'cs,  -or  -0 

tbey  were  ejctollmg  its  au^-iL-.t!ie.:s.  1^,  Micii  ;:n  vv-^  m  ■.;-'.  correct  tl:c  readli:^  tid^iyya  paxouvTzs, 

usserlion  to  be  taken  as  nn  bisiorical  fact,  fo  ;ust  as  L:Iitde  !:■.  !o--v  i?iti.c  same  poasnge  ws read 

jui'.j:y  us  a;  i\:S'ii:c:  aj'id.L'uioiLt  a=  <.■■  tin;  o  nn-  ifircii.aTs.  :.  e.  on  bo  ft!  bus,  ;.r  nann-iabs,  insloati 


,"''T.cii.o. 


■     oncit/ais.    i.  e,  eono ru nils,  or  nann 
of  ttafius,  wluch  Mai  absurdly  r 
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lasted  nine  years.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  portion  of  the:  events  o„iiL„aofihBwar6™ 
recorded  of  it  is  deserving  of  credit ;  nor  would  the  details..111  at  any  !11'<>!">- 
raw:,  bo  worth  repeating  r.ow.  Hut  it  airaiii  to  have  been  carried  on  with  equal 
fortune  on  both  sides,  and  to  have  been  ended  by  a  perfectly  equal  treaty.  The 
.Romans  established  themselves  on  the  Uremeru,  within  the  Veicntian  territory, 
built  a  sort  of  town  there,  mid,  after  having  maintained  their  post  for  some  bine, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  they  ive™  at  last  surprised,  and  their  whole 
force  slaughtered,  a:ai  the  post  abandoned.  Then  the  Veientians,  in  their  turn, 
ostabashod  themselves  on  La..:  bill  Ja.nlcaoeui.  y.'ihb;  tae  l.bmn.n  terrilory;  retal- 
iated, by  their  plundering  excursions  across  the  Tiber,  the  damage  whidi  their 
own  lands  had  sustained  from  the  post  on  the  Crcmera;  held  their  ground  for 
more,  than  a  year,  and  then  were,  in  their  turn,  defeated  and  obliged  (o  evacuate 
their  conquest.  Two  years  afterwards,  in  2S0,  a  peaee  was  concluded  between 
the  two  nations,  to  last  for  forty  years  ;  and,  as  the  Roman  historians  name  no 
oilier  stipulations,  we  may  safely  believe  that  the  treaty11  merely  placed  matters 
on  (he  footing  on  which  they  had  been  before  (he  war  ;  the  Romans  gave  up  all 
pre  Lens  ions  to  (he  town  which  they  had  founded  on  the  Ci-cmem;  the  Veien'.ians 
equally  resigned  (heir  claim  to  (he  settlement  which  they  had  made  on  the  hill 
Jamculum. 

But  whatever  may  he  thought  of  the  history  of  this  war,  it  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  one  memorable  legend,  the  story  of  the  self-dei"o!ion  of  the  ra,BFBUi. 

l'ahii,  and  of  their  slaughter  by  the  river  Cremera.      The  truth  of     °'! " 

domestic  events,  no  less  than  of  foreign,  has  been,  probably,  disregarded  by  this 
legend  ;  and  what  seems  a  more  real  n.eeomit  of  the  origin  of  the  settlement  on 
the  Groin  era,  has  been  given  in  a  former  chapter.  The  story  itself,  however,  I 
shall  now,  according  to  my  usual  plan,  proceed  to  offer  in  its  own  form. 

The  Veientians  dared  not  meet  the  Rinnans"  in  the  open  held,  but  they  troubled 
them  exceedingly  with  their  incursions  l.o  plunder  the  country.  And  na  FRto„  tm„  rf. 
on  the  other  side,  the  ./Rquiaus  and  the  Tolscians  wen- 
war  upon  the  Romans  year  after  year:  and  while  one  consul  went  T^ifif"  iut>!- 
to  light  with  the  ./.Equians  and  the  other  with  the  Volscians,  there  was  no  one  to 
stop  the  plunderings  of  the  Veientians.  So  the  men  of  the  Fabian  bouse  con- 
sulted together,  and  when  they  were  resolved  what  to  do,  they  all  went  to  the 
.sena'.e-bouse.  And  Kreso  Vabius,  who  was  consul  for  that  year,  lien:  into  the 
see.aee  and  said,  "We  of  the  house  of  flic  habi:  take  upon  us  to  fight  with  (be  Voi- 
entians.  We  ask  neither  men  nor  money  from  the  commonwealth,  but  we  will 
wage  the  war  with  our  own  bodies,  at  our  own  cost."  The  senate  beard  him  ;oy- 
fully;  and  (hen  he  went  home,  and  the  other  men  of  bis  bouse  followed  him; 
and  he  told  them  to  come  to  him  the  next  day,  each  man  in  his  full  arms  ;  and 
so  they  departed. 

The  house  of  Kneso  was  on  the  Q.uiriual  Hill  ;   and  thither  nil  the  b'abii  eame  to 
bun  the  next  day,  as  he  had  desired  them  ;   and  there  they  stood  in 
array  in  the  outer  court  of  his  house.     Kwso  then  put  on  his  vest,  »™**j..l*. 
such  as  the  Roman  generals  were  used  to  wear  in  battle,  and  came 
out  to  the  men  of  bis  house,  and  led  them  forth  on  their  way.     As  they  went,  a 

11  The  Eo'iiiin  :icCo:nJs  of  the  war  nary  T>o  L'orsennu,  w-.-";;  at  this  time  reeo  viced,     lint  if 

tjieni  in  l.i-.'v,  !l..:^-."  r.  i.il;  ial  r.,-e.  -i-,u.  'YLI1,  so.  r  lie  annniist  would  iva-ely  ieivo  bo:: -toil  of 

SI,  01.    IX.  i  ■■■;!(;.     1  hna.-ine  hull:  t-Jia  post  on  tin:  Ci.wsii.ris  "ftcij-i'.ory  made'l'v  tin;  Veicntnms, 

l.lie  i  lana.su  iiml  Lice  on  I  no  .Tn.iiicahan  Id  hiive  even  if  U.oy  Jiad  hc-.u  eond -::,er.:  cnor.irii  nut,  !u 

been  designed  tor  pi  riu.a  ■  a  eildas;   the  one,  describe  thee  antr]  recovered  as  the  verj  aama 

!'".'■ 'i'.i' ,  y,  !■■  'lie  .'■■    ■  :- 1.-.- '■'■':■  ;;-■  :1a:  atiier  was  wii'eii  tn.iy  Lad  n-.iak  Praseritai  vosiMro  on:,  of 

to  Kami'.     'I  "laise  wine  eMieS.  yd':  f::irt;xii.-;ijr.i  Lee  i:  :u-  i  I  y   !::'.■:■(:  "lei-i    :.hi:l  v   ;:■;.:-    bolbrii.     Is 

of  i ;-.;;  i.occks.  ivhen  evceul&i  on  a  lar-ia1  kc:i[c  there  aey  reason  :o  bet, eve  :hu  I.!.,.  J-L-  ■  n.i  .-■  ::■. L- 

■  i  e. :    r.i: '.:'.'  and  not  rice  .'bias.     T  may,  i.er-  v.uiied  ■  heir  li-or.tier  on  the  d/ni,  Ik  if,  I;  id'  die 

haps,  be  ailolvad  b>  raiSr  ta  n:y  note  ond'ha-  Tibar  oupoda;  Ilceiie1,  beyond  The  hills  wliidi 

<'■■ .'. : •  L i.- e .  J.  It :!,  vaae-^e  :)m  tau  kinds  at  !-i-,i-  bin null. lie  vahe;.'  ;itLLo  river.  previi>ii„l;  eo  i'.eit 

X rt-ii'i  are  distinguished.  eoneuost  of  Veii? 

"  Niebaiir  -ii|:.-'0~es  l!;nl,  1  "■  i o  sopr.'.nr.  iieei,  "  Livy,  11.  -IS.  ot  scqij,. 
wiile'ii  tlie  iionaais  laid  lose  in  Liio  war  with 
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great  crowd  followed  after  t'aom  aad  blessed  them,  and  proved  the  gods  L>r  their 
pi-usner'ty.  Tliey  were,  in  nil,  three  hundred  and  six  men,  and  they  went  down 
from  the  Qiti.rinal  Hill  and  passed  along  by  [he  Crpilol,  am!  vert  out  ol'  ihe  city 
by  the  gate  Oarinentalis,  by  tho  right-hand  passage  of  the  gate.  Then  the; 
came  to  the  Tiber,  and  went  over  the  bridge,  and  entered  into  the  country  of  the 
Veiontians,  and  pitched  their  camp  by  the,  river  Crcmera;  for  there  it  was  their 
purpose  to  dwell,  and  to  make  it  a  stronghold,  from  which  (.bey  might  lay  waste 
the  lands  of  the  Veienfians,  and  cany  oil'  their  cattle.  So  tliey  built  their  for- 
tress by  (he  river  Cremera,  and  held  it  fur  more  than  a  year  ;  and  (be  Velenuans 
were  greal  lv  distressed,  for  their  entile  and  all  their  goods  became  the  spoil  of  the 
Fabians. 

But  there  was  a  certain  day13  on  which  the  men  of  the  house  of  the  Fabians 
t        .   u  were  accustomed  to  oiler  sacriaoe  mid  Lo  keep  festival  together  to 

■'■   in,   ; .in   i  ■.!   c  i  .)!-.■.  10  ,,!■,  t  of  their  fathers,  on  the  hill  Qui- 

rinal.  So  when  tho  day  drew  nciir,  the  hiibians  set  out  from  the 
river  Oremera,  three  hundred  and  six  men  in  all,  and  went  towards  Eome;  for 
they  thought  that  as  tliey  were  going  to  sacrifice  to  their  gods,  and  as  it  was  a 
holy  time,  and  a  time  of  peace,  no  enemy  v.oa'.d  set  upon  them.  But  the  Volun- 
tatis know  of  their  going,  and  laid  an  ambush  for  thorn  on  their  way,  and  fol- 
lowed them  with  a  great  army.  So  when  the  Fabians  came  to  the  place  where 
the  ambush  was,  behold  the  enemy  attached  them  on  the-  right  and  on  the  left, 
and  the  army  (if  the.  Yeientians  that,  followed  Iheal  full  upon  them  from  behind  ; 
aud  they  threw  (heir  darts  and  .shot  their  arrows  ngahis(  the  (''ahiatis,  without 
doring  lo  come  within  roach  of  spear  or  sword,  till  ilicy  slew  them  every  man. 
Three  hundred  and  six  men  of  tho  house  of  the  Fabians  were  there  killed,  and 
there  was  not  a  grown  man  of  the  house  left  alive  :  one  boy  only,  on  account  of 
his  youth,  had  been  left  behind,  in  Rome,  and  lie  lived  and  became  a  man,  and 
preserved  the  race  of  the  Fabians;  for  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  that  greal 
deeds  should  be  done  for  the  Romans  by  the  house  of  ihe  Fabians  in  after- times. 

1!  Tliis  latter  pi''.  oT  the  story  is  one  ol'  ;l.:e  Tr.c  (i  eve1  ley.  ol'l  lie  ■■■'nhj;ivis  lo  the  f;ier;l'ees  !..( 

ver=ua.s  (,1';L  svi-ijii  i--y  IVninysiiuis,  which  he  re-  the.ii  liousu  on  llie  Quirum-l  w;is  ;i  j.-s :  =_ i-1:  ol't.heir 

jpeis  :.•  imi  :■  baWe.    Of  oon  ae  [am  i u  in-         litaonal  character :  a  similar  story  <raa  told 

litiiiiij.e:  i':-   ],ro*.in.lji,.iiy,  liul  I  i:gn  oe  villi  Kio-  ol'  (.!.  FuKus  Diur.n.  who  broke  out    from  tho 

huhr  in  t'cbki.i:;  it  ;"i'j\i:'  .viere  K-lkinif  s-.oiy  !..':i'iiiol  while  :l:e  (.hues  v.-e;-c  be-ii'^iiig  a,  and 

tiiaii  iti.i  -vhie'i  l>.-i  ■::;.  -i  .a  r.vrlt:^  to  it,  anil  imLe  hi.  no;',-  to  tie  Qoiikialik.l  torerioriti'.oo 

v,  liich  imi  boon  ni-onled  by  L'r.y  mid  bj  Ovid,  appointed  sacrifics  of  Ma  house. 
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Nothing  is  more  unjust  than  tlic  vague  charge  sometimes  bromrht  siiriLinst 
Niebuhr,  that  be  has  denied  the  reality  of  all  the  curly  history  of  Koine.  On  the 
contrary,  he  lias  rescued  from  the  dominion  of  skepticism  much  which  less  pro- 
found inquirers  liad  before  Loo  bastdv  given  up  to  it ;  he  has  restored  and  estab- 
lished f LLi-  more  than  he  has  overthrown.  It'erguson  finds  no  sure  ground  to  rest 
on  till  he  comes  to  the  second  Punic  war.  In  his  view,  not  only  the  period  of 
the  kings  and  the  first  years  of  the  commonwealth,  but  the  whole  of  two  addi- 
tional centuries, — noL  oniy  the  wars  with  the  -Equians  and  Y'olseians,  but  those 
with  the  Gauls,  the  San-mites,  and  even  with  Pyrrhus, — a.re  involved  in  consid- 
erable uncertainty.  The  progress  of  the  eonstim'ion  he  is  content  i.o  trace  in  the 
merest  outline:  particular  events,  and  still  more  pa.rr.ieiihtr  characters,  appear  to 
him  lo  belong  to  poetry  or  romance,  rather  than  to  history.  Whereas  JVeLuhi- 
maintahi.s  that  a  true  history  of  Rome,  with  many  details  of  dates,  places,  events, 
and  characters,  may  be  recovered  from  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth.  It 
has  been  greatly  corrupted  and  disguised  by  ignorant  and  uncritical  writers,  but 
there  exist,  lie  thinks,  sufficient  materials  to  enable  us,  not  only  to  get  rid  of 
those  corruptions,  but  to  restore  that  genuine  and  original  edifice,  which  thoy 
have  so  long  overgrown  and  hidden  from  our  view.  And  accordingly,  far  from 
passing  ever  hastily,  hire  Kcvgiir-on,  ",he  period  from,  the  e.\  pulsion  of  Tarquinius 
to  the  first  Punic  war,  he  has  devoted  to  it  somewhat  mare  than  two  large  vol- 
umes ;  and  from  much,  that  to  former  writers  seemed  a.  hopeless  chaos,  he  has 
drawn  :i  living  picture  of  events  and  institutions,  as  rich  in  its  coloring,  as  pea-feet 
in.  its  composition,  as  it  is  faithful  to  the  truth  of  nature. 

Were  I,  indeed,  to  venture  to  criticise  (he  work  of  this  great  man,  i  should  be 
inclined  lo  charge  l.hn  with  having  overvalued,  raf.her  (ban  under  valued,  the  pos- 
sible certainty  of  the  early  history  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  He  rn;iy  seem, 
in  some  instances,  rather  to  lean  too  confidently  on  the  authority  of  the  ancient 
writers,  than  to  reject  It  too  indiscriminately.  But  lot  no  man  judge  him  hastily, 
til L.  l:y  long  experience  in  simhar  researches,  he  has  inarm  io  estimate  suiLr.'.eutiy 
(he  instinctive  power  of  discerning  truth,  which  even  ordinary  minds  acquire  by 
constant  practice.  In  jMcbuhr,  practice,  combined  with  the  natural  aeuteni-~s  i,f 
bis  mind,  brought-  this  power  lo  a,  perfection  which  has  ncv^r  been  surpassed. 
It.  is  not  caprice,  but  a  most,  sure  instinct,  which  has  led  him  to  seize  on  seme 
particular  passage  of  a  careless  and  ill-informed,  writer,  and  to  perceive  in  it  the 
marks  of  most,  important  truth  ;  while,  on  other  occasions,  lie  has  set  aside  the 
statements  of  this  same  writer,  with  no  deference  to  his  authority  whatever.  To 
say  that  his  instinct  is  no',  absolutely  infallible,  is  only  to  say  that  he  was  a  ma.n  ; 
but  he  who  follows  him  most  carefully,  and  thinks  over  the  subject  of  his  re- 
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searehcs  most  deeply,  ivill  find  She  feeling  of  respect  for  Ids  judgment  continue!  .y 
increasing,  and  will  bo  more  1111  willing  to  believe  what  TSdebuhr  doubted,  or  to 
doubt  what  he  believed. 

I  have  said  thus  much  as  a  preface  to  the  ensuing  chapter,  in  which  1  am  to 
trace  the  internal  history  of  Home,  from  the  passing  of  the  Publiliun  law  to  the 
appointment  of  the  decemvirs.  The  detail  itself  "ill  show  how  little  Niebubr  has 
deserved  lo  be  charged  with  overthrowing  the  i  torn  an  history  ;  while,  on  the 
other  lai.nd,  if  1  have  followed,  him  even  on  ground  on  which,  had  he  not  pro- 
nounced it  to  lie  linn,  T  might  myself  have  feared  to  venture,  I  have  done  it,  not 
in  blind  or  syndic  imitation,  but  in  the  reasonable  confidence  inspired  by  expe- 
rience. For  many  years  I  had.  doubted  and  disputed  Niebuhr's  views  on  several 
points  of  importance,  but  having  had  reason  at  last  to  be  convinced  that  they 
wcr'1  rigbt,  "L  feel  for  him  now  a  deference  the  more  unhesitating,  as  it  was  not 
hastily  given,  nor  "without  inquiry. 

Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Pnblilinu  lav,-,1  the  eoristds  took  the  field 
a  u  c  sbb    ac    aS'a'ns*  lnfi  -hlrptians  and  Yolsrians.      It  was  now  the  period  when 

:':■■.         i w ibn-H  were  pressing  most  dangerously  upem   helium, 

S^ijSiui'nnfw-  not  only  overrunning  the  territory  Loth  of  the-  Latins  and  Romans 
with  their  plundering  incursions,  but.  tahing  or  destroying  the 
cities  of  the  Latin  confederacy.  There  was  no  choice,  therefore,  but  to  oppose 
them  ;  and  thus  the  hated  Appius  Claudius,  as  well  as  Ins  colleague,  T.  Qainc- 
tius,  led.  out  an  army  from  the  city.  But  the  mutual  suspicion  and  hatred  he. 
I  ween  him  and  the  commons  was  so  great  that  they  could  not  act  together.  He 
was  tyrannical,  and  Ids  soldiers  became  discontented  and  disobedient.  In  this 
tamper  they  met  the  Yolsei.i.ns  and  were  beaten;  and  Appius,  finding  it  hope- 
less to  continue  the  campaign,  began  to  retreat  towards  Home.  On  ids  retreat 
he  was  again  attached  and  again  "beaten. ;  the  soldiers,  it.  is  said,  (browing  awuy 
their  arms  and  flying  at  the  first  onset.  Tims  doubly  embittered  by  the,  shame 
of  his  defeats,  and  having  obtained  some  color  for  Ids  vengeance,  Appius,  as  soon 
as  he  had  rallied  his  army  on  ground  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy,  proceeded 
to  indulge  ids  old  feelings  of  haired  to  the  commons.  By  ihc  red  of  the  Latin 
and  Herniean  troops  who  were  present  in  the-  army,  and,  abou:  all,  of  the  .l.ioman 
burghers,  v,ho  formed  the  best  armed  and  best  trained  part  of  ids  own  forces, 
he  was  enabled  to  seixc  and  execute  every  centurion  whose  century  had  fled,  real, 
every  standard-bearer  wdio  had  lost  his  standard,  and  then  to  put  to  death  one 
out  of  i:vi.;ry  urn  men  of  the  whole  multitude  of  legionary  soldiers. 

The  maintenance  of  military  discipline,  by  whatever  degree  of  severity  it  was 
a;-l«  ij  s-mij:.-,  io  effected,  was  regarded  by  the-  Bomans,  not  as  a  crime,  but  as  a 
!Su  rf^'wt^  sacred  duty  ;  nor  would  even  the  commons  have  complained  of 
,uBDiteie.  Appius  for  simply  punishing  wild  rigor  Ins  cowardly  or  muimous 

soldiers.  Bat  when  new-  consuls  were  come  into  officii.  L.  Valerius  and  T.  jEmil- 
a.  u. o.  sis.  a.  c.  his,4  and  both  showed  themselves  inclined  to  cany  into  effect,  the 
4,s'  agrarian   law  of  Sp.   Cassius,  while  Appius    still   opposed    it,  find 

was  most  forward  in  defeating  the  measure,  then  two  of  the  tribunes,  M.  Diiilius 
ar.d  (1.  cjicinius,1  brorclit  him  to  trial  before  the  commons  as  the  perpetual  ene- 
my of  their  order  ;  accusing  him  of  giving  evil  counsels  io  the  senate,  of  having 
laid  violent  hands  on  the  sacred  person  of  a  tribune  in  the  disputes  about  the 
Pubhlian  law,  and  lastly,  of  having  brought  loss  and  shame  on  the  common- 
wealth, by  1:1s  id  conduct  in  his  late  expedition  against  ihe  Volseians.  His 
bloody  executions  were  not  charged  us  a  crime  against  him  ;  but  every  friend  or 
relation  of  his  victims  would  fool,  that  he  who  bad.  dealt  such  seven;  justice  to 

1  Livy,  II.  5S,  50.     DLonvfics,  IX.  50.  Uie  consuls  sit  this  pcrir.d  beean  tiieir  year  on 

■  Livy,  II.  61.     Monysins,  IX.  61-5i.  the  first    of  Aneust  f  I. ivy,  III.  6);  when  the 

8  These  were  two    of  die   t.Usuio   ck-ctrnl  1vil ■■-  lwsriiii  t].:.j's.  bid'ore  the  decemvirate, 

wtn-n  t::n  I'ui.ll'.in;]  ::;;v.       i-.  ;:;■■".■■;.     The  l-rib-  is  uncortaiili     Soe  ISicbiihr.  Vol.  JLp.  iST,  <i;vi 
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others,  con  [J  claim  no  mitigation  of  justice  towa.rds  hirn?e1f;  and  Appius  felt 
this  tii so,  and  neither  expected  mercy  from  the  commons,  nor  would  yield  to  ask 
it.  A  most,  extraordinary  dillercticu  prevails,  however,  in  ulic  accounts  of  his 
suiiseq-aeaa  fate.  The  commiiii  story  says  that  he  died  hi  prison  before  his  (.ml, 
implying  L;;;j i_  lie  killed  liiaiself  k>  eseape  his  scuteace  ;  hit,  according  to  the  i'asli 
<  ■:■  pi;oI'i-. %''  it  was  this  same  Appius  who,  twenty  years  afterward.;,  became  de- 
cemvir :  and  we  must  suppose,  therefore,  that  he  now  Sled  from  Rome,  and  lived, 
for  some  years  in  exile  at  R:-gillus,  till  circumstances  enabled  him  to  return,  and. 
to  take  part  in  public  affairs  once  more. 

The  two  following  years  were  marked*  by  continued  contests  about  the  agra- 
rian law  of  Cassius,  which  still  led  to  no  result.  The  fortune  of  A.  u.  o.sbi.  a.  c, 
war,  however,  gave  some  relief  to  the  necessities  of  tj  imiuvr  y.  :: 
commons  :  for,  in  the  year  i.'8,"i,  the  port'5  of  Antiurn  was  taken,  °"™' 
and  a  quantity  of  merchandise  was  found  there,  whieii  wa.s  all  given  up  to  the 
soldiers: ;  and  the  year  following  Antium  itself  fell  into  the  hands  of  (he  Romans ; 
and  on  this  occasion,  also,  the  soldiers  derived  some  prolit  from  their  conquest. 

In  the  year  287,  Ti,  jEmilius,  one  of  the  consuls,  supported  the  demand  ot 
the  tribunes  for  the  execution  of  the  agrarian  law;  and  we  are  A.  „.  c.  m_  A.  c. 
told  that  the  senate,'  in  order  to  pacify  the  commons  by  a  partial  m- 
compliance,  proposed  to  send  a  colony  to  A.niiiuii.  and  to  allow  the  commons,  as 
wed  as  (he  burghers,  (o  enrol  themselves  amongst  (he  colonists.  Rut  as  the 
colony  was  io  consist  equally  of  Romans,'1  Latins,  and  Hemic;; es,  and  would  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  great  insecurity,  being,  \n  fact,  no  other  than  a  garrison, 
which  would  have  at  once  to  keep  down  the  old  population  of  the  city  within, 
and  to  defend  itself  against  enemies  without,  the  reiiof  tints  offered  to  the  com- 
mons was  neither  very  considerable  in  its  amount,  nov  in  its  nature  very  desirable. 

The  next  year  began  a  period  of  distress  and  suffering  so  severe,  and  arising 
from  such  various  causes,  that  political  disputes  were  of  necessity  .,„,,„  TWtoSml  a 
suspended,  and  for  four  years  no  mention  is  made  of  any  demands  p™til«»»' 
for  (he  agrarian  law,  or  of  any  other  proceeding  of  the  tribunes.  The  middle  ot 
the  fifth  ceaiury  before  the  Christian  era  was  one  of  those  periods  in  the  history 
of  niankiud  which,  from  causes  to  us  unknown,  have  been  marked  by  the  ravages 
of  pestilence  ;  when  a  disease  of  unusual  virulence  has,  in  a  manner,  (ravelled,  up 
and  down  over  the  habitable  world  during  the  space  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  even 
lifty  years;  returning  of: en  to  the  same  place  sifter  a  certain  interval  ;  pausing 
sometimes  in  its  faty,  arid  appearing  to  sleep,  but  again  breaking  out  on  some 
point  or  other  within  its  range,  till,  at  the  end  of  its  appointed  period,  it  disap- 
pears altogether.  Rome  was  first  visited  by  one  of  these  pestilences,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  in  the  year  282,  when  it  caused  a  very  great,  mortality; 
it  now  returned  again  in  '28S."  and  crippled  the  operations  of  the  Roman  army 
against  the  ^Reuiaas.  Whether  it  continued  in  (he  fallowing  year  A.  lr.c.  m_  K  c. 
is  uncertain,  but  (he  ..-Equities  plundered  the  Roman  territory  with  m- 
great,  success:  and  a'lhough  the  Roman  aiaialisls  pre  [find  that,  towards  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  eon-ail,  Q.  Faluns,  cut  oil  the  main  body  of  the  plunderers,  and 
then  in  him  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  enemy,  yet  it  is  manifest  that  the  cam- 
paign was  on  (he  whole  unfavorable  to  the   Romans.      So  it  was  the  next  year 

*  It  Said  ber-u  lei";'   ;ai"'.vn   that,  I  lie   Yasl:  '  [.ivy  calls  tills  •M:it:  Cere  :  I  he  AatV.ics,  it 

i-allee    .Apt.  has   tilt   diMUlr.iv,    "  A  p.  i',  M.  2sV  sepias,  abeaily  1 1  ili.l  "I  ,;v_  I  ■       In:  pirates,  ..:  '  lyhh.'.h 

"Appii    .thins,   Msn*    Me-nef  ;':    whereas  the  I  :■. :  .■;■:  i:.  ii  -    :'..:i. :;■■-.■■..::,  eoaii'' liiiat:  hiu.-'  ntter- 

cniiiie.jn  Klory  - 1  \;:  1 .  ■  -  !  ha  '.'  ,.  .-r;.i(l--iii.  :is  well  iv;  ia!s  to  i'.iis  ltiaraus  ;  ;ir.  ■!   t.lic  li-.chf-liMii'l'.se 

as  the.  sen  a':  an  Ai .pins,     list  one  of'the  re-  taken  'ay  the  It.jinans  ■,vas  aartly,  it  is  sahl,  ol>- 

uij'it-iy  di:,'.iovi.,-iv.,.i  I vT._ii!i." r.t:-i  of  the  fasti  culls     faauai  in  :..':- i .   . .  ■.:■■;... '■..;.  con;  (lie  Car- 

:!;'■   ihvemvii'.   muter  the    ve.r  an:!,   "A;>|,ii!H  thai'iiuaiis.    The  siluaiieu  i>t'(V)if,  is  unknown  : 

i  Ii   idius.  4p.  K  U.  X.  Draadn.    Eogi  h  ■-■..'■'  Btrabo  spa  its  of  A:: vara  ::scu  aa  being  'via:- 

ncs,  I.I.,"  dourly  sbevin;;  that  by  eai'.iu.e  U:e  an:  a  1  ■.:■  i  t.i.ii-.  as  s:au(linj  high  hjiou  cliffs. 

consulship  of  SOU  hi.  !-=■■-.-■>:  ■  i   ■  ■■■.a-aelup,  the  *  Livy,  III.  1. 

author  ot  the  Fasti  i.inish.h.i-ial  Iran  i>  ;.a:  :ho  ,;  Dhaiofims,  IX.  59. 

»:itiiiS  ican  win!  :iad  Ij-.-on  iaiasul  a:  a8S.  ■    *  Livy,  III.  2, 

1  Livy,  II.  iia— 30.     .Diiaiysi'as,  IX.  56-53. 
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also  :  the  united  forces  of  the  f'ommrs,  Latins,  and  [JoiTiieans,  could  not.  prevent 
the  totfil  ravaging  of  iho  Roman  territory;  and  the  crowding1 :  of  the  fugitives 
from  the  country  into  the  city  was  a  cause  or  an  aggravation  of  the  return  of  the 
pestilence,  which  broke  out  again  in  the  autumn,  soon  aiicr  the  appoint  men;.  oE 
the  consuls  for  tin.'  year  201,  with  unparalleled  fury.  During  the  whole  of  this 
1'aial  year,  the  Romans  were  dying  hy  ihousands  within  tin-  city,  while  the  ,d'i;  ui- 
a:ts  and  Volsciaus  were  ravnirh'.g  i.ho  whole  country  without  onposi;ion,  and  de- 
feated with  great  loss  the  Latins  ar.d  T.feniieaus,  who  vainly  attempted  to  defend 
c  the  territory  of  their  allies  and  their  own.  '  At  last  the  pestilence 

abated,  and  the  new  consuls,  in  the  autumn  of  -2!)2,L1  tool;  the  held, 
and  made  head  against  the  enemy  "with  some  effect.  Immediately  on  this  first 
gleam,  of  better  times,  the  political  grievances  of  the  commons  began  again  to  (ex- 
cite attention  and  to  claim  redress. 

We  are  told  that  one  of  the  tribunes12  again  brought  forward  the  (puestion  of 
Fir«  Hoi™n  of  o.  the  agrarian  law ;  hut  that  the  commons  themselves  refused  to 
iwl, i™ I"™.  entertain  it,  and  resolved  to  put  it  eff  till  a  more  favorable  oppor- 

tunity. This  is  ascribed  hy  Dbuysius  to  the  /cal  which  alt  orders  felt  to  take 
vengeance  oit  their  foreign  enemies;  but  he  forgets  (hat  another  measure,  no 
less  obnoxious  to  the  burghers,  was  brought  forward  in  this  year,  and  readily 
received  by  the  commons  :  and  the  better  explanation  is,  that  the  leaders  of  the 
commons  began  to  see  that  they  must  vary  their  course  of  proceeding ;  that  to 
contend  for  the  agrarian  law  under  the  actual  constitution,  was  expecting  fresh 
and  pure  water  from  a  deli'ed  spring  ;  the  real  evil  lay  deeper,  aad  the  commons 
must  obtain  equal  rights  and  equal  power  with  the-  burghers,  before  they  could 
hope  to  carry  such  measures  as  most  concerned  their  welfare.  Accordingly, 
Cains  Tetv.nti litis"  Harsa,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed  a  law  for  a  complete  re- 
form of  the  existing  state  of  things.  Its  purport  was,  that'1  ten  commissioners 
should  be  chosen,  five  by  the  commons  and  five  by  the  burghers,  and  that  those 
so  chosen  should  draw  up  a  constitution,  which  should  define  all  points  of  con- 
stitutional, civil,  and  criminal  law  ;  and  should  thus  determine,  on  just  and  fixed 
principles,  ali  the  political,  social,  and  civil  rotations  of  all  orders   of  tiie  Reman 

How,  as  a  popular  cry  of  reform  has  never  originated  in  the  love  of  a.hs  tract 
Attorns™™™, «t iu  justice,  or  in  the  mere  desire  of  establishing  a  perfect  form  of  gov- 
™*lt  eminent,  but  has  been  always  pre\oked  by  actual  grievances,  and 

has  looked  especially  for  some  definite  and  pa^ie-nlar  relief,  so  the  Roman  com- 
mons, in  supporting  the  Terentiiian  law,  were  moved  by  certain  practical  evils, 
which  lay  so  deep  in  the  existing  stale  of  things,  that,  nothing  else  than  a  total 
reform  of  the  constitution  could  remove  them.  These,  were,  the  extreme  separa- 
tion and  unequal  rights  of  the  burghers  and  the  commons,  the  arbitrary  powers 
of  the  consuls,  and  the,  uncertainty  and  variety  of  the  law  :  evils  which  affected 
every  part  of  men's  daily  life  ;  and  the  first  of  them,  in  particular,  was  a  direct 
obstacle  to  that  execution  of  Cassias'  agrarian  law,  on  which  the  actual   snbsist- 

"  Livy,  III.  6.  Tarontiliilll  law.   Ufa  iifc  ViaSat    Sjvyyptupia; 

"  Livy,  III.  8.  abroKpdropas— 'off  3  ti  «;,:r.r,t  ,',  mi>.i;  r^sst-u. 

11  Itio'iivsiv.s,  IX.  CO.    Tlic  :ui:ne  c.f  the  -.rib-  Va  are  so  liccasfoiued  to  di-tiujiuish  he'.'.vcen  a 

arc  U  tivmrpt,  i:;j'T!)o  TiYou.     Uelenhis  proprj-  cmiM.itir.ion  and  a  code  of  !:■.  ::■=..  tlnd  vvu  have  nc 

■     ■■      '  "■    '  ~rte  word  wiiieh  wiei  c\;jress  both,  or  r — -™  ■■ 


.    .  jl  Livy.    llioj  i  \  siii's  calls  Ihm  1;  'J.V-  eft:  is  Irene'-!  ..•■'•-■■  1  i  i  i  =  -_■  1 1  ;-■;  '.'uhlv,  ajul  thai,  of 

rsnlms."  Napoleon  when  ]i;:  drew  ut)  his  oo'd'e.    But  this 

11  Livv  :;iiei!>s  onlv  nf  Jive  ;  Dkmysius  often  :  com^rchen-i  viiiss  h:  ha -.sod  to  tl  c  character  of 

Kiehuhi  reconciles  "tlLO  tvfi/  statoificiiis  !m  the  flu:  ancient  frumUw ;  a  iar  higher  term  than 

lniumro' irhen  in  the  text.  <,./'.■.■..,'••■■,:   o ,   .  '  ■.  i .■■;   i,    inc. ; 

Tkesu    ;<  hii.-!j    oieni'.-.isst.-.nii.-s.-'  ;i  J'lcef  nwiri  they  v,i-.v,-;dcd  )'■■:.  the  whole  !he  of  Jheii-  .it h.euH 

Itplkm  tir'.l-:.... <.'.-.''■  wore  f. i:e  the  O ;■■;:.'.;.  :■■>„■  ^i-  j:i  at  as  rn.l.iiie-r.s,  ?oci:.l,  civil,  political,  moral, 

■     ' ""' dides  {VIII.  and  religious. 


rai,  or,  in  '.he  J . : i l.lt lui lt i;  of  Thseylides  {Vill.     ; 
87),  wliich  exactly  expresses  the  object  of  the 
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enoe  of  the  poorer  commons  after  the  late  times  of  misery  and  ruin  might  bo 
said  to  depend. 

Society  has  almost  always  begun  in.  inequality,  and  its  tendency  is  towards 
equality.      This  is  a  t 

stage  is  neither  unnatural  i  unpi-a  i  i  unh  ill.-  m  i  a  pi  , 
serving  instead  of  improving  which  has  led  to  injustice  ;  the  folly  ™»<™™- 
ol'  ihihkhrg  that  men's  institutions  can  be  perpetual  when  every  thing  eke  in  the 
world  is  continually  changing.  When  the  conquered  Latins  were  iirst  brought 
to  Rome  by  those  who  were  Then  the  only  lkj;::au  citizens,  when  1  hey  were  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  personal  lihen.y,  to  enjoy  landed  property,  and  to  become  so 
far  a  part  of  the  Roman  people,  it  was  not  required  that  they  should  at  once 
pass  from  the  condition  of  foreigners  to  that  of  perfect  citizens  ;  the  condition  of 
commons  was  a  fit  stale  of  transition  from  the  one  rank  to  the  Other.  But  after 
years  had  passed  away,  and  both  they  and  their  original  conquerors  were,  in 
fact,  become  one  people  ;  above  all,  when  tins  truth  had  been  already  practically 
acknowledged  by  the  constitution  oi  rloiTius  Trdiius,  To  continue  the  old  dissec- 
tions was  but  provoking  a  renewal  of  the  old  hostility:  if  the  burghers  and  the 
commons  were  still  to  be  like  two  nations,  the  one  sovereign  and  the  other  sub- 
ject, the  commons  must  retain  the  natural  right  of  asserting  their  independence 
on  the  first,  opportunity,  of  wholly  dissolving  :heir  connection  with  those  who  re- 
fused to  carry  it  out  to  its  full  completion.  That  their  desire  was  for  complete 
union,  rather  than  for  independence,  arose,  over  and  above  all  other  particular 
causes,  from  that  innate  fondacss  fur  reniah.kjg  as  we  rue,  which  making  but  tne 
most  intolerable  misery  c;ei  wholly  eradicate. 

The  burghers  resolved  to  resist  the  Tcrentilin.u  law,  but  they  wished,  apparent- 
ly, as  in  the  case  of  the  Publilian  laws,  to  prevent  its  being  passed  ^^  ea  ^ 
by  the  commons  in  their  tribes,  rather  than  to  tleow  it  oat  in  their      ■    ■■„    ■    i    ■  ■■'■, 

own  assembly  of  the  euvkc  or  in  the  senate.      Accord h   >'\ .  v     ■■■■' 

again  proceeded  hv  an  onjyi ni/.ed  system  of  violence;  the  younger 
burghers  were  accustomed  to  have  their  brotherhoods  or  clubs,  like  the  young 
men  of  the  aristocrntical  party  in  Athens ;  the  members  of  these  clubs  were  ready 
to  dare  any  thing  for  the  support  of  their  order,  and  being  far  more  practised  in 
mania!  exercises  than  the  commons,  were  superior  in  activity,  if  not  in  actual 
strength,  and,  by  acting  hi  n  body,  repeatedly  interrupted  all  business,  and  drove 
their  antagonists  from  the  Forum.  At  the  head  of  these  systematic  rioters  was 
Kae.i  Quuictius,  '  the  sou  of  the  famous  _[_,.  Quinctiu-  Chicinnntus  ;  and  he  made 
himself  so  conspicuous,  that  A.  Virginias,  one  of  the  tribunes,  impeached  him 
before  the  nsscmby  of  the  tribes,  and  named  a  day  on  which  he  was  to  appear  to 
answer  to  the  charge. 

This  is  the  fifth  instance  of  impeachment  by  the  tribunes,  which  wo  have  met 
with  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  besides  the  famous  case  of  Co-  m  fto  fc(]tai  t 

riolauus.     The  right  in  the  present  ease  was  gr -■  i  ■  ■  ■  i        ■  1 1- 1 1  m 

ian  law,  brought  forward  by  a  tribune,  Sp.  ieilius,  which  T  have 
not  noticed  before,  because  the  time  at  which  it  passed  is  doubted.  Diouy.dns, 
who  alone  mentions  it,  places18  it  as  early  as  the  year  2G2,  in  the  year  after  the 
first  appointment  of  the  tribunes;  while  Niebuhr  thinks  that  it  could  not  have 
been  earlier  than  the  year  USA,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  thai 
success  of  the  Publilian  laws.  It  established  the.  important  point,  that  if  any 
burgher  interrupted  a.  tribune  when  speaking  to  the  commons  in  their  own  assem- 
bly, the  tribune  might  impeach  him  before  the  commons,  and  might  require  him 
to  give  sureties  to  such  an  amount  as  the  accuser  should  think  proper;  if  he  re- 
fused to  give  security,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death  and  his  property  confiscated; 
il  lie  demurred,  to  the  amount  of  the  sain  required,  this  question  also  was  to  be 
tried  by  the  commune.      The  .Treat  object  in  this  law  was  to   assert  the  jurisdic- 

a  Livy,  III.  11.    Dionysius,  X.  4,  5.  »  Dionvsius,  VU,  17. 
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tioii  of  (ho  commons  over  a  burgher .;  hence  die  severity  of  tin1  punishment  if  (ho 
accused  refused  to  give  die  required  security  ;  he  was  then  to  lie  put  to  death  as 
an  open  enemy;  but  if  lie  complied,  and  appeared  to  answer  to  the  charge,  the 
ordinary  sentence  for  a  men-  interruption  of  the.  business  of  the  assembly  of  the 
tribes,  would  probably  be  no  more  than  a  fine;  and  this  seems  to  have  cruised 
the  confusion  of  Pionysius'  statement,  for  he  represents  die  sureties  as  required, 
not  for  the  accused  person's  appearance  at  his  (rial,  but  for  his  payment  of  such 
a  line  as  the  tribunes  mi^ht  imuose,  as  if  the  sentence  could,  in  no  ease,  exceed 
a  fine.  Whereas  die  case  of  Appius  Claudius,  as  well  as  thai  of  Ka;s.o,  proved 
the  contrary  ;  and  of  Kreso.  Livy  snvsl:  expressly  tiiat  the  tribune-  impeached  b.im 
for  a  capital  offence,  before  the  aliened  charge  of  murder  was  brought  against 
him.  In  fact,  wdicre  there  is  no  lived  criminal  law,  awarding  certain  punish m cuts 
for  certain  of.'cnces,  the  relation  of  judge  implies  a  power  of  deciding  not  only  as 
to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  but  also  as  to  the  degree  of  his  guilt, 
and  the  nature  of  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted.  And  much  more  would  this 
be-  the  ease  when  the  judgment  was  exercised,  not  by  an  individual  magistrate, 
but  by  the  sovereign  society  itself. 

According  to  the  Iciliau  law,  the  tribune  called  upon  K;eso  Quinctius  to  give 
k=so  ™  inso  6ii!e  sureties  for  his  appearance,  and  die  amount  of  die  security  required 
feiur-j :l:s tik:.  was]leayy.  ]le  wag  to  find  ten  sureties, LS  at   ihree   thousand  uses 

each.  But  in  the  mean  time  a  witness,  M.  Volseius  I'ictor,  who  had  seen  trib- 
une some  years  before,  came  forward  u>  (charge  Kreso  with  another  aad  a  loudly 
distinct  crime.  "  During  the  time  of  the  plague,"  he  said,  "he  and  his  brother, 
a  man  advanced  in  years,  and  not  completely  recovered  from  an  attack  of  the 
pestilence,  had  fallen  in  with  Kaiso  and  a  party  of  his  club  in  all  the  license  of 
riot  in  the  Suburra.  An  affray  had  followed,  and  his  brother  had  been  knocked 
down  by  K.reso  :  the  o'd  man.  had  been  carried  home,  and  died,  as  he  thought, 
from  (he  injury;  but  the  consuls  had  every  year  refused  to  li.sten  to  his  com- 
plaint,  and  ivy  the  offender."  Outrages  of  diis  sort  on  the  part  of  the  young 
aristocracy  were  common  even  at  Athens  f  hi  aristocratieal  states  (hey  must,  have 
been  far  more  frequent. ;  and  in  all  ordinary  eases  there  is  a  sympathy  wil.li  youth 
and  birth,  even  amongst  the  people  themselves,  which  is  against  any  severe  deal- 
ing; with  sueh  excesses.  Jh.it  Kayo's  offence  wits  gross,  and  seemed  to  belong  to 
his  general  character  ;  the  commons  were  indignant  to  the  highest  degree  at  this 
new  crime,  and  could  scarcely  he  prevented  from  tearing  die  offender  to  pieces. 
Even  the  tribune  tliouefit  that  no  money  security  was  sufficient  wine:  die  charge 
was  so  serious  ;  the  body  of  the  accused  must  be  kept  safe  in  prison,  that  he 
might  abide  the  sentence-  of  the  law.  But  some  of  (he  other  tribunes  were  pre- 
vailed on  by  the  powerful  friends  of  tin:  criminal  to  extend  to  him  their1  protec- 
tion ;  they  forbade  the  attachment  of  his  person,  Being  thus  left  at  large,  he 
withdrew  four,  justice,  and  lied  across  the  Tiber  into  Elruria  before  Ins  trial  came 
on.30  His  relations,  by  whose  influence  justice  had  been  thus  defrauded,  pniil  the 
poor  compensation  of  their  forfeited  bail ;  and  even  here  the  punishment  would 
not  fall  on  die  guilty,  for  when  a  burgher  was  fined,  his  cheats  were  bound  to 
contribute  to  discharge  it  for  him. 

Kfeso's  flight  provoked  his  associates  to  dare  the  last  extremities.  From  mere 
conHrwy  to  ssii-i,  rioters  they  became  conspirators:  and  they  played  then-  game 
talu*,u  deeply.      Still  continuing  (heir  riots  whenever  the  assembly  of  the 

tribes  met,  but  taking  care  that  no  one  of  their  body  should  he  especially  eonspicu- 
cus,  they,  on  all  other  occasions/'  endeavored  to  make,  themselves  popular:  they 
n  ould  speak  civilly  to  the  commons,  would  talk  with  them,  and  ask  them  to  their 

"  "A.  Virginias  K.useai  eimitis  dic-rn  di;-it."  nou.     Si-o,  loo.  the  stories  tcj]-.]  in  ri<;iai'e.ti  of 

III.  11.  Hie  iiui.r:iiolil  UM-iJssus  et"  Aldtaiack^. 

"  Livy,  III.  13.  =°  Livy,  III.  13. 

'-  Slit?  tf-o  well- iKown  f-p-rjat.-Si  of  Dom.'sit.eiies  !l  Livy,  III.  14. 
eflaiii;.  liidiaa,  and  also  i-li-e.  sj..e;eli  against  Co- 
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houses,  we]]  knowing  how  readily  the  poor  mid  the  humble  are  won  by  ;i  Utile 
attention  and  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  rich  and  noble.  Meanwhile,  a  darker 
plot,  was  in  agitation  :  Karso  held  frequent  communication  witli  them ;  he  had 
joir.i'il  himself  to  a  hand  of  exiles  and  nam  way  slaws  boar  various  quarters,  such 
as  abounded  in  IlliIv  then  no  'ess  than  in  the  middle  ages  :  ivil.li  this  aid  he  would 
surprise  the  Caoitol  by  r.ight,  his  associar.es  would  rise  and  massacre  the  tribunes 
and  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  commons,  and  thus  the  old  ascendency  of  the 
burghers  would  be  restored,  such  as  it  had  been  before  the  fatal  eon  cessions  made 
at  the  Sacred  Hill. 

Such  was  the  information  which  the  tribunes,  according  to  I.)kmysias,S!!  laid  be- 
fore tlie.  senate,  soon  after  Kr.eso's  li:^j'.t  fro.ai  Home.      ll'rom  what 
annalist  be  copied  this  stiilem     '    1        i    1     i  j      i      lutJ     v    il 

has  followed  some  author  far  more  |i:ir!i:il  i<>  me  i .'  1 1 1  ■  i  ■  ■  i  uu  rrriuy.    n  ■     i  ■ 

makes  no  mention  of  ii,  although  it  is  really  essential  to  I  in1  1-1  ■  ■■  i ■  ■    »"i"t  « 

understand  in  t;  of  his  own  subsequent  narrative,  Vor  in  the  next  '"  '  " 
year,  aeeording  lo  the  account  of  both,  .[.ivy  and  Piouysius,-'  the  Capitol ivas  sur- 
prised by  night  by  a  body  of  slaves  and  exiles,  and  the  leader  of  the  party  made 
it  his  first  demand  that  all  Roman  exiles  should  be  restored  to  their  country. 
Tee  burghers  hud  great,  difficulty  in  persuading  the  commons  to  take  up  arms; 
till  at  last  the  consul,  P.  Valerius,  prevailed  with  them,  and  relying  on  his  word 
that  he  would  not  only  allow  the  tribunes  to  boh',  their  assembly  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Tercntilian  law,  but  would  do  ids  best  to  induce  the  senate  and  v.lio 
curiii!  to  give  their  consent  to  it,  the  commons  followed  him  to  the  assault  of  the 
Capitol.  lie  himself  was  killed  in  the  onset ;  but  the  Capitol  was  carried,  and 
all  its  defenders  cither  slain  on  tlie  spot,  or  afterwards  executed. 

The  leader  of  this  desperate  band  is  said  to  have  been  a  Sabine,  Appius  Hcr- 
donius;  and  in  the  story  of  the  actual  attempt,  the  name  of  Kecso  KWai]  railtb8en. 
is  not  mentioned,  lint  we  hear.  ::  general  terms,21  ol  Human  cj  :■■!■  ■  ■ 
iles,  whom  it.  was  the  especial  object  of  the  enterprise  to  restore  to  °°"  ' 
their  country  ;  and  we  may  be  sure  (hat  Kreso  was  one  of  them.  Appius  Her-- 
donius  was,  probably,  a  Sabine  adventurer  in  circumstances  like  his  own,  whom 
be  persuaded  to  aid  liiai  ia  his  sltomp;..  Had  we  the  veal  hisucv  of  these  uercs, 
wc  should  find,  in  all  likelihood,  that  the  truth  in  the  stories  of  Krcso  and  Corio- 
1  anus  has  been  exactly  inverted  ;  that  the  share  ol  (.lie  Roman  exile  in  the  sur- 
prise of  the  Capitol  has  been  as  unduly  suppressed  as  (hat  of  tlie  Roman  exile  in 
the  great  Volscian  war  has  been  unduly  magnifier.]  ;  that  Kieso's  treason  has  been 
transferred,  tr  Appius  llerdonius,  while  the  glory  of  (he  Volscian  leader,  Attius 
'1'ullius,  has  been  bestowed  on  Coriolanus.  ■ 

The  burghers,  as  a  body,  would  certainly  be  opposed,  both  from  patriotic  and 
selfish  motives,  to  the  attempt  of  Kteso  ;  an  exile  forcina;  his  return  r,  0_, ;,„... h ,.,„ flll,,„, 
by  the  swords  of  other  exiles,  and  seizing  the  citadel,  w;ls  iikelv  to  :'  ■  :.  ;■  /'  ■ 
set  himself  up  as  a  tyrant  alike  over  the  burghers  and  the  com-  meull!'- 
mens:  and  even  his  own  father,  L.  Quinctius,  would  have  been  tlie  first  to  resist 
him.  But  when  lie  had  fallen,  and  this  danger  was  at  an  end,  other  feelings  re- 
turned ;  and  L.  Quinctius  would  then  hate  the  commons  with  a  deeper  hatred, 
as  he  would  ascribe  (o  them  tlie  miserable  fate  of  bis  son  :  K;oso's  guilt,  no  less 
than  his  misfortune,  would  appear  the  eim-seuronee  of  their  persecution.  So  when 
lie  was  elected  consul  in  the  room  of  P.  Valerius,  he  seemed  to  set  no  bounds  to 
his  thirst  for  vengeance.  The  promise  by  which  Valerius  had  prevailed  on  the 
commons  to  follow  him  to  lae  recovery  of  the  Capitol  was  utterly  disregarded; 
L.  QuinetnisiL  openly  set  the  tribunes  at  defiance,  told  them  that  they  should 
neiev  pass  thciv  law  while  be  was  consul,  and  declared  that.  Ire  would  iastanily 
lead  forth  the  legions  into  the  field  against  the  /Kipiians  and  Volscians. 
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The  tribunes55  represented  that  they  would  not  allow  him  to  enlist  any  as  sol- 
.  diers  r  but  Qumctius  replied1,  that  La  needed  no  enlistment ;  "the 

' "       '     men  who  took  up  ;u-ms  iinil.'r  P.  Valerius  swore  io  assemble  ;ii  the 

consul's  bidding,  and  not  to  disband  without  his  orders.  The  consul  never  dis- 
banded them  ;  and  I,  the  consul,"  he  said,  "  command  you  to  meet  me  in  arms 
a.  u.  c.  S94.  a.  c.  to-morrow  at  the  lake  Eegillus."  But  more  was  said  to  be  dc- 
lla-  signed  than  a  simple  postponement    of  the  Terentilian  law:  the 

augurs  were  to  Lit  tend,2'"  in  order  to  inaugurate  the  ground  where  the  soldie.13  wore 
to  meet,  and  thus  convert  it  into  a  lawful  place  of  assemble  ;  tben  the  army,  in  its 
centuries,  would  be  called  upon  to  repeal  all.  the.  laws  which  Lad  been  pnss'id  at 
ihnne  under  the-  influence  of  tne  tribunes  ;  and  none,  would  dare  to  oppose  the 
consul's  will,  for,  beyond  the  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  city,  the  tab  ones' 
protection  would  be  of  no  avail,  r.or  did  there  eslst.  any  right  of  appeal.  More 
than  all,  Quiuctios  repeatedly  declared  that,  when  his  year  of  cilice  was  expired, 
he  would  name  a  dictator,  that  the  tribunes  might  lie  awed  by  the  power  of  a 
magistrate  from  whom  there  lay  no  appeal,  even  within  the  walls  of  Rome. 

TheEoman  annalists  who  recorded  these  events"3  loved  to  beiieve  that, in  spite 
hp is ^eviiLai isprai io  of  all  their  provocations,  toe  commons  so  respected  the  sacredness 
,i,„:,;sll  mam.  tfg^  oatb;that  they  would  Lave  kept  the  letter  of  it  to  their  own 

hurt,  even  when  its  spirit  in  no  way  bound  iLom  to  obedience.  Tbey  say  that,  the 
tribunes  .and  the  commons  felt  that  they  could  not  resist  as  a  matter  of  right; 
that  they  appealed'-  to  the  mercy  of  the  senate,  and  that  the  senate  only  prevailed 
with  the  consuls  to  abandon  their  purpose  of  taking  the  field,  on  condition  that 
the.  tribunes  would  promise  not,  to  bring  forward  the  question  of  this  hue  again 
during  that  year.  It  may  he,  however,  that  tire  senate  knew  Low  far  Lhey  could 
safely  tempt  the  patien.ee  o:  the  tribunes  ;  threats  minlii  be  hold,  out,  i:i  order  to 
claim  a  merit  in  abandoning  them  ;  but  an  actual  attempt  to  march  the  legions 
out  of  the  city,  with  the  a.yowed  purpose  of  making  them  too  helpless  ir.  strum  cuts 
in  the  destruction  of  their  own  liberties,  would  lie.  too  bold  a  venture  ;  tit  the  last 
excess  of  insolent  tyranny,  Nemesis  would  surely  awake  to  vengeance. 

At  any  rate,™  it  appeared  that  neither  the  tribunes  nor  the  commons  were  dis- 
posed to  let  the  Terentilian  law  be  forgotten;  for  when  the  elec- 
ii     i       (ton:,  came  on,  the  same  tribune 3  who  Lad  already  been  in  olliec  l'oi 
two  years  were  re-elected  for  a  third  year,  and  again  began  to 
bring  forward  [be  disputed   question.      Hut  again  tbey  gave  way  to   the-  pressure 
of  foreign  war  ;   for  the   danger  from  tire  ./Jlquians   and  Volseians  was  imminent : 
tin!  former  laid  surprised   the  citadel  of  Tusi-ulum  ;  the   latter  had  expelled   lee 
Roman  colony  from  Airline:,  and  reeo-, ered   that  important  city.     After  a.  series 
of  operations,  which  lasted  for  several  months,  the  jEquians  were  dislodged  from 
Tusculum,  but  Antium  still  n  f  the  Volseians. 

Thus  the  Terentilian  law  was  again  delayed:31  but,  in  tins  mean  time,  the  burghers, 

who  retained  a  lively  resentment  for  the  fate  of  Kaaso,  were  trying 

i  ■■■!  to  establish  a  charge  of  false  y,  itness  against  M,  Volseius,  by  whose 

testimony,  as  to  his  brother's  murder,  the  event  of  Kayo's  trial  had 

l  chiefly  decided.     The  two  quasstores  parricidii,  or  chief  criminal  judges, 

^losed  to  impeach  Yolscius  before  the  etuhe;   but  the  tribunes,  refused  to  ni'.ow 

the  trial  to  come  on  till  the  question  of  the  law  had  been  ib.st  decided.     Thus  the 

year  passed  away  ;   but  the  tribunes  were  again,  for  the  fourth  time,  re-elected. 

In' the  following  year  is  placet:  the  story  already  related  of  the  dictatorship  of 
a.  u.  c.  29a.  a.  c.  L.  Quinctius  C'mcienafus,  and  lis  deliverance  of  the  consul  and  his 
*■'*■  army,  when  they  were  blockaded  by  the  jEquians.     The  continued 

™  Livy,  III.  20.  nptiis  ftiekeiot.  sod  tues  potiua  mores  nd  en  a«. 

"  Livy,  III.  20.  comn.orl;ib.ii. 

,H  Livy,  10.  SO.     XonJv.m  law,  en;.',  vou'.?  te-  -"  Livy,  Hi.  21. 

firitsiEeuliiNi,  ni.e'.ifCntialDiiiiiii  viim.':-;il. :  ticc  in-  '■'  Livy,  III.  21-23. 

tin'v..:cO;ado  j=i;,i  -^lnn-i  '■-  ju.;jr.:iO;lu::i  et  i.:gn,i  al  Livy,  III.  24. 
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absence""  of  the  legions,  which  'kcspt  (lift  field  nearly  die  whole  year,  a1ibni.il  the 
burghers  :!  pyeLcnee  i'or  opposing  Lie.'  in:  roe!  action  of  the  law  ;  but 
L.  Quinctius  availed  himself  of  his  ciclatorial  power  to  hold  i  ;;::-./.:-: . ' . 
comii.ia  for  the  trial  of  Volsehts,  in  defhi.nee  of  the  tribunes  ;  and  B™ 
the  a.ceused,  feeling  his  condemnation  to  bo  certain,  left  Rome,  and  availed  him- 
self of  the  interchange  of  citizenship  between  the  Romans  and  Latins,  to  become 
a  citizen  of  Lanuvlum.     The  tribunes  were  again  re-elected  for  a  fifth  time. 

The  year  2£bV^  was  marked,  by  Lin':  same  dangers  from  the  jEquians  ;  and  the 
Sabines  are  said,  in  this  and  in  Llie  former  year,  to  have  joined  ^  v,  c.  m.  A.  0. 
them,  and  to  have  curried  alarm  and  devastation  into  a  new  part  ;,,;^:w°™ttJ*tJ!K 
of  the  Roman  territory,  that  whitdi  lay  between  the  Tiber  aad  the  '"*"' 
Anio.  Thus  the  law  made  no  progress  :  but  the  tribmtcs  obtained  an  important 
point,  tha.r.  their  number  should  henceforth  be  doubled.  Ten  tribune;-,  were  from 
this  time  forward  annually  elected  ;   two  from  each  of  the  five  classes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  annals  of  this  period,  as  we  now  have  them  in 
Livy  and  IJJonysius,  present  a  very  incomplete  picture  of  these  ThB  BrmQ]s  blKa  ^ 
dimensions.  Tin;  original  source  of  the  details  must  have 
memorials  of  the  several  great  families;  eaeli  successive  version  of  ""*"■ 
these,  as  men's  notions  of  their  early  history  became  more  and  mure  romantic, 
would  omit  whatever  seemed  inconsistent  with  (he  supposed  purity  ar.d  noble- 
ness of  the  times  of  their  forefathers;  and  acts  of  bloody  vengeance,  which  the 
actors  themselves,  and  their  immediate  descendants,  regarded  with  pride  ra.ther 
thaa  coi)i:ii.ie:':i:.n.  as  j-Juila  gloried.  i:i  Ids  proscriptions  and  recorded  them  hi  his 
monument,  were  carefully  suppressed  by  historians  of  a  later  age.  The  burghers, 
of  the  third  aad  fourth  centuries  thought  it  no  dishonor  that  i  heir  own  daggers, ;i 
or  those  of  their  I.V.ithfuI  clients,  should  lane  pum'sbed  with  death  the  insoleruo 
and  turbulence  of  the  most  obstinate  of  the  commons;  they  would  glory  in 
breaking  up  the  assemblies  of  their  adversaries  by  main  force,  and  in  treating  mom, 
on  other  occasions,  with  all  possible  scorn  and  contumely;  e° 
their  houses55  with  a  strong  hand,  insulting  them  and  then 
nightly  revels,  or  in  open  d.a.v  ;  abusing-  them  in  the  streets, 
doors1,1' with  armed  slaves,  and  carrying  off  their  wives  and  ( 
own  houses,  built  mostly  on  the  hills  of  Home,  which  were 
fortresses,  and  always,  by  their  style  of  building,  secure  at.  on 
tice  and  from  attach-,  favored  the  perpetration  of  all  acts  of 
besides  insolvent  debtors,  might  be  shut  up  in  their  dungeons ;  and  if  hatred  or 
fear  prompted  them  to  consign  their  victims  to  a  yet  surer  keeping,  the  dungeon 
might  readily  become  a  grave,39  and  who  would  dare  to  search  for  those  whom  it 
contained,  whether  alive  or  dead  ? 

Oae  act  in  particular,  i;i  which  its  rn.ihors  doubtless  gloried  as  in  a  sigmd  ex- 
ample of  public  justice,  has  been  so  concealed  by  the  later  annah  o^^,^  ^tn. 
isls,  that  from  the  faint  and  confused  notices  of  it  which  alone  re-  Jjgjjj*1*  ™»™»™ 
maia  to  r.s,  we  can  neither  discover  its  date, nor  its  cause,  nor  any 

"  Livy,  HI.  29.                   M  Livy,  IK.  30.  wealth,  we  may  jnctge  of  that  shown  to  flw 

11  Zoii'aras,  VJI.  IT.  who,  as  wo  now  i'.rVl,  e^'iii-  i.  eis  a:  a:i  oarlicv  period. 

li.TrO'-vct  iv.i  suitciucnt  from    Dijii   Cat  si  us.  ,:  Tlie  faniir.-.s  s'.ory'ot'  Vfc:i:ia  cieoot  ]:::.vo 

:.)i:a:.'s  wi;:,:'.~  are,  o!   d^nrpii-jt  o,-ii-:;iSc  /ii?  :.i  '-r.-i    :;.  ;o!il:iry   :i:.-.l(.nco.     Virginia  was    tho 

;,',:].    -\j>    (injs;/av,   j'-::"?:.i'^:.  it/-    riini    (I:-r.'-ff:iT-      <x  i:.  U  41 !]  t  l;  r    lit  ;i  "u.':i  I  erioil,  H:hl   I  Jili  1'Of  ]  I  (ill    to    lh~ 

ray,  .Vii'.N..    'V  i"  ,Y..-i>5i   -■''-    v?n;u;:i™v  i<ii  uE  u«  v.  1  w'  ii  "  ia:i  ti  eei  J ..  I  ■.::  I  in  J,  file  In  -nous  y.vocOM'  r 

i           Wll  of  tho  law.    "uu  Avcnt.ino  pifbikiai-.do."      II 

*' Tbis  is  implied  in  flip  "ioiviMo  ooeupa-  such  an  ontra.-o  could  bi;  vrr.lcred  usjiusl  :i 

-i;;!:.':  -loticod  i:i  tin;  law,  "  c..;  Aventino  pubU  ■  woman  of  such   levlii,  and  so  eonnoetad,  we 

cando."  may  ooncrivo  what  thusi;  of  limn/jaw  condibon 

■"'  Siioh  outrages  mast  iie  alinrl&l  to  in  the  were  exposed  to. 

:e ir (.■(.■'; i  ii-oi-i';ii;il'to  I,  ' >-. liccl :.:i :i,  J.ivv,  UL  It'.  i=  The  'joey  of  ;i.  ::i!ii-iiciT'l  ninei  wi:s  ei-c;w- 

•!:<\  ;;!L:S  ox  y.Mje  ;!o:;i..i:i  ;....i:.l  '.jiv;,'-H;:in  a  :'..-  CIV'I  to    luivc    Iji-e    buried  ill    I  mi;  :;:ai:je  ct  I'. 

miliit  arraatii  ira:ic:.nrc:,  l'ur:;r.ilM:a  i.nxlUnin  ]iu-  fcj cs :  1  ies .  :i  bt:i-J:er,  i:i  1  l:c  iiT-:  yen-  of  tins  ec- 

t:-.cutis.:!     Tl:c  eo-idui;t   of  Vurres  L.t  J:ci::|isn-  ccaivlvatc.     I.ivy.'li;.    53.     T:.e   di^oviwy  of 

ous  illustrates  I'mIs;  1Vo::i  '.io  trontuisr.t  of  tlni  omo  suijii   ca>o  iiiin/ioH  t'.ii.t  t':cro  were  initnj 

provindala  in  tlio  lator  times  of  tire  eoniiayn-  others  wliiol:  wen;  not  discovered. 
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■if  iis  piiira.v.iiars.  Wo  only  know,  that  at  some  time  or  oilier  during  the  Inltci 
hdf  oi.'  k:e  third  century  of  Rom?,  nine  eminent  men;11  who  advocated  the  onusc 
of  the  commons,  were  burned  alive  in  the  Circus,  such  being  the  old  punishment 
of  the  worst  traitors.  It  appears,  however,  from  i.'ie  fragment  of  i'eslus,  which 
undouiiiedly  relates  to  this  event,  that  some  of  the  victims  in  this  execution  wove 
of  patrician  houses;  and  (hero  is  an  obscure  and  corrupt  passage  of  Dion  Ous- 
sius  in  the  Vatican  fragments,  ivhich  seems  to  indicate  thai  some  of  (.be  biiro'her.s 
d:d  (ake  part  y.ith  the  commons,  vvheUier  from  a  sense  of  justice  or  from  per- 
sonal ambition. 

The  year  298,  to  return  to  our  annuls,  was  marked,  on  the  part  of  the  trib- 

lines,  by  an  important  measure.  Firsi  of  all,'1"  to  prevent  '.licit:  in- 
•■■■■.  !■■■■■.■  . i.'.::..'-:  creased  number  from  being  a  source  of  weakness,  by  making  dif- 
ArJiim  <ZiS\'m-  fercnees  amongst  themselves  more  likely,  they  bound  themselves 

to  each  other  by  solemn  oaths,  that  no  tribune  should  oppose  the 
decisions  of  the  majority  of  bis  eollenguos,  nor  act  without  their  consent.  Then 
Lucius  leikus,  cue  of  their  number,  brought  forward  ids  famous  law  for  allotting 

"  'E™£„  bot-i  I'^miix"'  ™?i  !'-■'  -™  ™,<»"  "'if-  nice  colleagues.  Wo  am  thus  explain  the  po- 
%.!■.■.  l.hon  Cass  ins,  l'r::g.  Vnl.i ii.  XX If.,  : 1 1 1 L  shion  i-.f  liu:  i i.i i e a.  o f  iska M i 1 1 s,  if  we  read.  "  ao- 
cop.iod  by  Zoinuas,  VI!.  IT.  A  confused  vns  v-.-n-  eoileaaa  T.  SVi:  ii  Voisoi,"  and  "  em 1 1  con- 
nee  ofibc  -:ii:,ii  story  mavao  f  ni.-ri  iii  Vas  "ins  juiv.ticia.m'1  '■"  ■'  oot:silia';l  '-  J  ll! -:h;  :  .r  lh.1v.t- 
iUaximas  (VI.  ?,,  a);  ami  the.  nnaTatted  |i:if  MRllenp."  ISntvliat  :m  10  to  it]  Ihecfaia, 
■age  i  i  Festne,  begiiiniug,  In  the  nommon  ftdi-  in  which  these  ten  men  were  »  Qoaffnes 
tions,  with  '^Nur.ti  eoiisn!aoa,'!  rnu;!,  eiearly  fr-.-tln-r '?  Can  it  rca'.ly  have  been  tin'  : ii oata :- 
refer  [.o  it.  Kieauln's  re^-oration  :'.i»)  i;.,\;:!iiiiii-  f  lii;i  '1  and  are  v.'c  to  take,  (.'iaoro's  s!  a  lorn  on  i-, 
tioiL  of  tli's  b^t  iraanient  may  be  found  in  !iis  in  tin-  fragments  of  his  speceb  for  Cornelius, 
note  '2i)\i  to  the  lie  volume  of  Lis  iiisti-ry,  p.  licit  the  number  01  I  i.  .;  .  .  ■f  1  .  ■  .  n  ■!  ed  iv.-.ui 
J4I-,  «ii  edition.  Iki'.li  are  bigh'.y  ingenious,  two  to  ten  in  the  v-;.ry  year  a  fter  1 1:-  ■  ,-i  ::;-::■ 
and  thai  the  fragment  begi  a  with  the  worii  fcutlon  of  the  office  i  ad  :-.  poBBlble  thai  the 
"novcm,"  ami  b  1 1,1  with  "  nan:!,-'  seems  err-  p;:t  ileitis  named  in  d'e-'fis'  Fragments  i™ 
vii'i  ;  i::!i:ii:i!iii  as  e.  ;  rl'cl.:  I  ■■;■■:';:  re  ii  bogies  tin:  ^  toy  poisons:  lvli.-.'iii  I.Hon  (.".isshas  i..li]  in 
iv'c.Il  tie  w.M'il  " 'lovalis,"  ami  thai  v.bieh  1\  :■  I  - .  liis  niiiiil,   wlien  ho  ?:.id  that  ''naiiiy  :>i'  the 

lows  ii  lw^io-s  with    ''  uovfiiuliiili!:!."     AIL  tl:.o     iiicin  •'  pil  ii  r.i- ■.;■■  ■■!■' (:"il  :.l;cii'  aoh:  if.-  IVom 

w.'ii'Js  r..  :■■.-,  :■:.  in-  i'.ni!!-i  '.:■.  :!.;:  ?,:s.  of  |.\^tns,  licioL'  nuljitious'-i'iV.u. erect  pewer  e-f  i.i^i'olliie, 

lml:'  c,i'  tlit  pci"  havini;  lxiiiti  ai:''Uni:1iilk  .7e-  ami   tecir.ne  tiil.iuies';''      If  this   were  so,  '['. 

sfmyeil  fylire,  a^i;  tin:  fh..vini:,  and  nine^d  !?'■:■!  uii  is  Volsfiis  vouk:  he  ;i.  ineiuhcr  of  the 

in  the  ii.illWiri;;  eniei'  as  to  lines  :  house  of  the  plebeian  jitinii.  and  no;  i.iie  pa- 
trician who  ii-ii4  consul  in  1.1  in  jour  2>>1.     Tins 

T.  Sicini  Volsci  time  of  the  e.\eeiitieii  1  slould  pbeo  about  tho 

iniasent  advereu3  sranc  time  es  tl:e,  deatii  of  Cassius;  and  it  ii 

l-o  eainl.uisti  fei-untur  not  nicretiilJo  ilia-  oven   l!ie.  peoule  in   l.luur 

tie  ijuao  est  proxima  cir-  centuries  may  fiive  believed  I  hat  aceuseihei  ot 

pioie  i.lbo  eonstratua.  a  conspiracy  asaiu^t  the  common  liberty  wliieli 

Opitur  Veraiuius  waa  broufili'    :".:.'.i-t    I'n-siiis.    end  miiv  V.avc 

L.vvi:-,u:i,"  fostumn?,  Cot-  sentenced"]  lino  of  the  Itibunes  to  iLcatn'  as  liis 

iin-  To'iri-iims,  P.  Ve-  aceompliees.  r-f-jjiwiiill',-  if  one  of  their  own  etl- 

onius  Airatinua,  Ver-  leagues,  ;i:nl  a^.i.ni-.e  |.'el:e.\u:,  liad  denounee.!; 

iin!:  tieaevohi.  Sex.  Fu-  them  as  bcin.™  really  enemies  to  liberty,  under 
the  masl<  of  opp'.;r.inL-  the  aristeeriiey.  And 
Whe  can  p.ve'i  s.  to  :!ll  np  ?.«■;■  1;  :;  miLOiienl,  v.  iili  s'.ieh  a  e  ire  urns  in  ie  ;is  ike  aliened  treason  of 
eertf.inty  !  lial  1  ob'Si-'ie-  tliat  M 1 1 : 1 .:  i  ?;  nvola  nine  cut  of  :en  (lie  -rib.a.es  n  odd  Inive 
l:.eloui;ed  to  a  t..y.se  wlii.el.  so  fir  :.=  ve  know,  f  I-  led  a  -_•■'::■.'■  \  :eo  :u--.  f.  ■:  !  i  i-ediiein^  I  1 1 :. if 
a:i-'  never  patv:  :.i:  :  ;::.:i  ;i:r-  y-.T  ..-.  II:  .-.;■  I.eliie,  jimeber  to  two  or  live,  loan  which  it  was  ai:;'u 
of  wl.ieli  only  Hie  lirsl.  syllable  leuiaias,  Ver-,  finally  raided  i.o  ten  in  the  year  at:T.  it  luusi, 
u :::v  ::l'i  have  ik;:io:;:::.  a  ve'1-.eiiei,  r;=  ire  meet  lie  remembered,  Unit  the  whole  |  cried  b:; ■.■•■■  e;:n 
wi.'.b  a  Viririnius  a  i  no:  us:  ■:■  |-:b'i  a-s  :■■■  r;,rb.  the  litvr.  ins- it  si  ion  of  tiij  triauncsliip  and  il.e 
as  tiieyeiu-  2i)S.  Chivy,'  [11.11.)  Put  as  ill  the  (le.-'.l  of  i  s-ias  i-  oae  of  be.  ^ervsi.  . .' .- --i  i 
others  are  patrician  rninies,  bow  efin  rbey  have  rity,  and  that  L:.e  re:nai]rne;  aceounts  are  full 
been  ■aib.anes  ;  or  hew  can  thee  have  been  of  variations.  Htiiiiproivin^  Al.ratiuus  i=  men- 
nine  tri  canes  ciii'licT  tiian  the  year  j!::n  ;  or  ]iov,r  tioncd  by  Jtyouisius  :is  speaking  in  bo,  or  of  do 
e:iu  we  find  a  plaee.  tor  stub  an  f  oeni  Is'l  v.  eeu  iip.i.xjintinent  of  a  commission   of  ten  men  to 

a:. 7    1    tin:   a-apeh-.tment  of  the  deeeinvi-1 ;     eioay  ialo  elf-:. I   Ike  ].|..i  ■..    .    :  -■;■ .' 

after  which  time  it  be  j  i  ii  whollj  iniJonoeiva-  CasfinBj  at  least  in  a  modlfled   Ram :  ties  wee 

hW-'l    The  ivriii.is  ';iidvcrsnrii''  end  "iidvcrsus  it:  ".be  year  a-is.    (IXouy.iins,  Vlll.  74.';    tlnive 

i  .itii,"  si.iern  to  me  t.lie  no:--,  tu.bkeiy  parts  v.:'  soaa;  limes  iioaay.t  v.duifkev  the  nine  men  may 

Kiebuhr'a  oonjeetural  aadition.     T[:e  erimi rails  not  kavc-  been  tnetnhers  of  this  eommisnion, 

v.ara'al   bard  y  have  b.e-a  di.'scrila.a"  si-aa'y  :  s  and  aeonsed  hy            a  ir..   ■■■..■■:..o:e,  T.  tiiein- 

the  iuiveraai-ica  of  T.  si;i::ias,  nor  '.beir  "crime  ius,  the   patsiciaia  of  ah  using  their  powers  tv 

ealled  a  conspiracy  against  him.     The  ffory  in  favor  the  Tyranny  of  Cnasius. 

Valerius  Maximus  re|a-esents  one-  tribune  as  4'J  Dionysius,  X.  81. 
ciein^  a  pra. '■];,:.]  agent  in  the.  retention  of  hia 
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the  whole  of  the  Aventine  Hill  to  tlie  commons  forever,  to  be  their  exclusive, 
quarter  ami  stronghold.  This  hill  was  not,  as  wo  have  seen,  a  part  of  the  origi- 
nal city,  nor  was  it  even  yet  included  within  the  pomrcrium,  or  religious'  boun- 
dary, although  it  was  now  within  the  walls  ;  much  of  it  was  public  or  demesne 
k:i'.l,  having  neither  been  divided  out  among  the  original  eithens,  the  l.r.irghers, 
nor  having  in  later  times  beer,  assigned  i:i  porLions  to  any  of  the  commons.  The 
ground,  which  was  thus  sidi  public,  was  occupied,  according  to  custom,  hy  indi- 
vidual burghers  ;  some  had  built  on  it,  but  pans  of  it  wore  still  in  (heir  natural 
state,  and  overgrown  with  wood.  Yet  this  hill  was  the  principal  quarter  in 
which  the  commons  lived,  and  large  parts  of  it  had  doubling  been  assigned  io 
them  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  us  the  freeholds  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
granted.  It  appears  that  encroach m en is  were  made  on  these  freeholds  by  the 
burghers  ;  laal  the  landmarks,  which,  according  Lo  Jlom-in  usage,  ahvays  distin- 
guished, private  properly  from  common,  were  from  time  to  time  forcibly  or 
iraaduk-.uily  removed  ;  the  ground  was  then  claimed  a.s  puldic,  and,  as  such,  oc- 
cupied onk  by"  burghers;  and  in  this  wa.y  the  ejectment  of  the  commons,  man 
what  they  considered  as  their  own  hill,  seemed  likely  to  be  accomplished.  Again, 
the  Avenlir.e  is  one  of  the  sleep;  si  and  strongest  o:  the  hills  of  Home  ;  if  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  commons,  it  would  give  Lhcm  a  stronghold  of  their  own,  such 
as  the  burghers  enjoyed  in  the  oilier  hills  ;  and  this,  m  such  stormy  limes,  when 
the  dissensions  between  (.lie  orders  might  at.  any  instan'  break  out  into  open  war, 
was  a  consideration  of  the  highest  importance..  Such  were  the  reasons  which 
induced  the  tribunes  lo  suspend  for  a  Lime  the  question  of  the  Terenlilia.n  law, 
and  to  eudcaior  to  obtain  at  once  for  their  older  the  secure  and  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  the  Aventine. 

A  new  course11  was  also  adopted  in  the  conduct  of  this  measure.  Instead  of 
brfngi'iLr  it  forward  iirs!  before  [lie  commons,  where  its  consider- 
alion  might  be  indelmilely  delayed  by  the  violent  interceptions  of  Mt-iuhrarureKp™. 
the  burghers,  lj.  I.cilius  called  upon  the  consuls  to  bring  it  in  the 
tirs;  instance  before  the  senate,  and  lie  ela.ine'd.  himse'f  i:.>  sp,  ak  as  ecansol  in  its 
behalf.  This  was  asserting  not  merely  the  right  of  petitioning,  but  the  still 
higher  right,  that  the  petition  should  not  be  laid  on  the  table,  but  thai  counsel 
should  he  heard  in  defence  of  it,  and  its  prayer  immediately  taken  into  consider- 
ation, A  story  is  told  that  the  consuls'  liei.oi:i  insolently  beat  awav  the  t.ribnms' 
officer  who  was  going  to  carry  to  them  his  message;  that  immediately  Icilius 
and  his  colleagues  seized  the  lictor.  and  dragged  him  off  with  their  own  hands, 
intending  lo  throw  him  from  the  rock  for  bis  treason  against  the  sacred  laws. 
They  spared  his  life  only  at  the  intercession  of  some  of  the  oldest  of  lhe  senators, 
buL  they  insisted  tint  the  consuls  should  comply  with  tin-  demands  of  ile.il ins; 
and  accordingly  the  senate  was  summoaed,  I.eilins  laid  before  them  what  may  be 
called  his  petition  of  right,  a.nd  they  proceeded  to  vote  whether  they  should  ac- 
cept or  reject  it.33 

The  majority  voted  in  ils  favor,  moved,  it  is  said,  by  the  hope  that  this  con- 
cession would  bo  accepted  by  the  commons  instead  of  the  execu-  d 
Son  of  the  agrarian  law.  Then  the  measure  thus  passed  by  the 
senate  was  submitted  by  the  consuls  to  tire  comitia  of  centuries,  which,  as  rep- 
resenting ice  whole  nation,  might  supersede  the  necessity  of  bringing  it  separ- 
ately before  the  ourire  and  the  tribes.  Introduced  in  a  manner  by  the  govern- 
ment, awl  supported  by  the  iuilneueo  of  many  of  Lhe  burghers,  as  well  as  hy  the 
strong  feeling  of  tin-  commons,  the  bill  became  a  law  :  ils  ia;po;tan^e,  moreover, 
led  to  its  being  eonlirmed  with  unusual  solemnities;  the  pontifices  a.nd  augurs 
attended  ;  sacrifices  were  performed,  and  solemn  oaths  were  ta.ken  to  observe  it  ; 
and,  as  a  further  security,  it  was  engraved  on  a  pillar  of  brass,  and  then  set  tip 
in  the  temple  of  Diana,  on  the  Aventine,  where  it  remained  till  the  time  of  Dio- 
nysius. 

11  Dionjsiua,  X.  81-  w  DionysiuB,  X.  31.  **  DianyaiOB,  -\.  3!2, 
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The  provisions  of  the  law  were,  "  that  so  much"  oi  tin;  Aventine  Hill  as  wag 

public  or  demesne  property,  should  be   alloUcd  out  to  the  com- 

'  ""  mons,  to   be  their  freehold  forever.     That  all  occupiers  of  this 

lri',::l  shuuld  rolhnpr.sV.  their  occupation  of  it;  that  those;  who  hnd  ore-upied.  it, 
forcibly  or  f  :mi  J  uk-i-lly,"  should  ha.ve  no  compensation.,  hut  that  otheir  occupiers 
should  ho  repaid  for  the  money  vhich  ihey  might  hiives  laid  out  in  building  upon 
it,  at  a  fair  estimate,  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration. "  Probably  also,  as  Ijiehuhr 
thinks,  there  w;is  a  clause  forbidding  any  burgher  So  purchase  or  inherit  property 
on  !.:■.(!  hid,  that  it  might  be  kept  exclusively  for  the  eomii'.o>:s.  It  is  meintioned 
that  the  comnrons  houTin  instantly  to  take  possession  of  their  a'rent,  and  (lie  space 
ni't  sulliehig  to  cave  coch  m;i:i  a  separate  rslor.  of  ground,  a.n  al.oi.rnent  was  given 
to  two,  throe,  or  more  persecis  together,  whe>  then  built  upon  it  a  house,  with  as 
■nn.nv  i'ais  or  stories''  as  their  mooLer  reiiinrcd,  each  man  having  one  floor  for 
himself  and  family  a.s  his  freehold.  The  work  of  building  sJ'iieiently  employed 
the  commons  for  the  rest  of  the  year  ;  the  Terentiliun  law  was  allowed  to  rest ; 
and  an  unusual  rainy  season,  which  was  very  fata!  to  Hie  crops,1'  may  have  helped 
to  suspend  the  usual  hostilities  with  the  --lEipuans  and  Volscians. 

The  same  tribunes  were  re-elected  for  the  year  following-,  a.nd  the;  Tereniiliau 
Fr,*n  ,r,v,t,-  -tout  law  was  now  again  brought  forward,  but  still,  as  formeirly,  before 
i::,,  ■!■„■, „,ii, „.]:..,.  yic  a3SC.nj,jy  0r  Q10  ti'ibiss  ;  its  rejection  by  the  senate  being  sup- 
posed to  be  certain,  if  it  were  proposed  there  in  the  first  instance.  The  con- 
sul-''' headed  the  bur^be-rs  in  fhe-.ir  ooposition,  and  in  lluiir  attempts  to  interrupt 
the  assembly  of  the  commons  by  violence  ;  the  tribunes,  in  return,  brought  some 
of  (he  offenders  to  dial  for  abroach  of  the  s  a  creel  laws,  and,  not  wishing  to  press 
for  the  severest  pur.i skate- 1,  enforced,  according  to  ihoaysius,  only  the  comisea- 
t.ion  of  the  criminal's  property  to  Ce;res,  whose  temple  was  under  the  special 
control  of  the  ardiles  of  the;  commons,  and  was  (he  treasury  of  their  order.  But 
the  burghers,  it  is  said,  advanced  money  out  of  their  own  treasury  to  buy  the 
confiscated  estates  from  those  who  had  purchased  them,  and  then  gave  them 
back  to  their  original  owners. 

The  consuls  of  the  year  300,  Sp.  Tarpcius  and  A.  Aternius,  appear  to  have 
been  moderate  men ;  and  not  only  were  the  two  consuls  of  [lie  preceding  year 

'-'  ["lionysiivs,  X.  32.  "  Dionvsius,  X.  33-42.      The  events  oi'  tliis 

<*■  In    liionywi  ■.:;■:'   Cifs!;    liiv-'n,    ^'.-lUietr  .'.■(';  in     .n'Jr  n.r  e.Ven   uy  Die.ny;t.;s  ::.  LO'.i.it  IciliTtl'.,  ill 

(or    T.-itlL    1 1  lij     eoilex    V'li'  ii:i  IIUS     ijl-.icdy.t.m  ),      q      j;:U i'll;:nlei  s  ;    !i:    Li '.  y  they  do  ;i:b.  ■:■■:■  II  |y.   .::■ 

K.V17.-;  Ai.'ioiTi,- :    i:i  -''.■  0!',.'ii!:.l  hci;;-.;;!.^;  '■'  ii  many  lines,     'file  stjry'ot  L.  Sieeii.s,  under  :i 

iiut  V-i:u:i,"  as.  in   tlic  lvcll-kucwii  f-Livm"  oi'  die  souicv.'hs-t  diiiVreiil  form,  is  fji-von.  by  T.bc  forme: 

i:r,!  l.'.-i1'-;  bibroiei.  ';  enri  mueiari  qnoui  nee  vi,  uinler  this  year ;  iiUhonu'h  iii  its  eon neon  vcr- 

Mse  ch'.m,  nee  ■  i-i:iiii\-:.  ('.::,■".■  :.'>  :;!.■--..  o,:-si<vlie,  :iou  it  oieiirs  Benin  in  his  jiisiory  in  i:s  usual 

•la  vm-MiiI."1     See  be-'ins  in  '■•  rosscssio.'1  phu-e  uiuiiT  the  eiveenuii-i.     Whoever  was  tha 

45  Dionysius,  X.   ;'>'>■.     Houses  tin:s   divl;ie.il  writer  [Vein  whom  llionysiu;'  copied,  lie  must 

annul.;  st  sine  in!    pro]  inV.ors,    ,.eieh    Siehii;   lliu  have  ln-mr.  iiviii  v.'luj  lnul  nowisn  i:,  (lis_eii-:i;  tiiu 

(.■Knur  of::  ?iu.u'iii  i./Jo:-,  iv.:-r::-  "llu  ^'rnoiinj;  ;■■?  :::-.:  fllj-jsiioi'   of  tilij  '.mrLrl  :crs,  l)i:t  S'iil  lnu-,  £h:i  l::l;i.-', 

(::■;;.;•:  ni:J.  ;hii-i'Wfi-ct]ic  i:  i--,s..lm"  ot'niii:'.-,  to  exaio/ci'atc  it;  tot  tl.ii'-y  ncvi-r  ii[.i]!«;r  in  a 

ivf  Iifav  at  itonio,  and  v  liicli  :ir:-.  (Jistliifrnislifti.]  i:i  nil  oiiiouf  li.^l'.t  lino  in  the  tna:^.  ■'.'.-.  ::.-  of 

I. iy  Tiivitii-  lioin  ''iloniiis,"  I  lie  lj(j-.is«s  of  :i  sin-  1-1 1 is  ye:ir.    (.'re  :■:  1 1 . 1  _  ■:  i  ':.  le:,1.  ever, is  envious; 

::ie  i.i-oyri.ao-,  ;.U:: ;;s 'i'iv.'.L'ytlnn'.s  «pe:ikj  oi'iii-n  tier  *i.e  bouses  mos-,  vi:iie:it  !^:iin:.ei  the  ee-m- 

i    ■  II    I    ■•    e>  ■..".    I  ■      '■!!    I  ■'  !■ ,.:.■.'  .  k.c  "II      .  il  I        ■       I  IT'l-il :1  Ot 

f i.  .■:.[. ■('„-, '!  I'i.  VI.    i;e::iy,:i.ie  T:ue;us,  Amui1.  XV.  Heir  livo'[.e:ii;;oiN  ■.-■.■::ie;:i.lii'-.-.  iraiiMi,  ieeie  010 

41,  -;\i.     'J'lie  origin n !  sen??  of  His  ivoiii  "insii-  I'osi ii,  beinpronii,  and  Chviii.  '  Ti.e  liivtucr 

la,"  lis  si ven  lj j  Fesi.ns,  ''■  qmv;  non   . 1 1  ■  i.  ■■  i  .    ■  ..i    v.  :i  ■   an  r,i:|  oi-ni;.:'  lnjnse,  ils  nniy  bo 

e;.iOJ:.L!iiiuis  I'li-ietife.^'  cum  vieiuis,  eircuitn-  teen  iVc.re.  tl:e  sfovy  o:  "lie  i^veiity  of]'.,  i'ostvi 

So  publico  am:  pm-ato  eir.^uutur,'1  ?eeni-!  ia  r.i\us  Tul.s'ivius  to  lu's  son  (l.ivy.  IV,  iiio,  a.ini  of 

oft  linn,  I'no  io-Hiw  vae-  oi'itiii.iriiy  bijiv  lite  Hie.  n.ur.'lei'  :■*  Jt.  l'lisiMuiiui   siy  his   -■  liliers 

our  e  lie.ces.  m  iike  ti:o  inn?  of  eonrt  in  I. on-  (I. ivy,  IV.  -1-ii'i.     'J.'iio  tioinpronii  also  appejiv  aa 

(ion.  a  iioinpleo;  In.iiiaiee:  in  iise'i'.  end  so  l;Lie;o  a  iie-iiiv  oi  iny  erljr.ee   iie::e_'  liie   next  f.iiy 

as  to  oeeup.y  tne  v.-hole  -pnee  eon:  ene  siveet'to  years  ;  but  t,!:e  i.'ioilii  are  very  iitiio  iii-Liin.-uisii- 

ti.e  ne\i.  v.  hieb  niii  pi.rallelto  it.  oii  either  in  l;ir=  emiy  or  in  '.':.n  biter  Ken  em  iiis- 

47  Livv,  III.  SI.     Annona  ]'.ropter  a.y.iarum  lovy,  only  fonrnnivibers  oi'  Lliis  iejuso  eoeMaini; 

i.iaeniiierieri  hibenOuin  est..     Siiwi  iiolie;^  of  in  the  Ij'asii,  aiul  rouo  of  tnem  iieiieipeii-on.illy 

the  kc-:c  her  iee]  sna:io:-  iono  from  Iho  oi.les"  renurkuble.      Their  eeins,    j.OM^vei',    are  .uu- 

tint  s.imyiest  aniuils, -ivlie'.b.er  rf  t!:e  ponti:ie:s  meroas. 
or  of  private  ;!:::. ibes.  :■.  in!  u.i.y  -:ii.br-  be  looked 
apon  us  autlientic 
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accused  before  the  commons  by  the  tribunes,  and  fined,  without  n„,  stenmmiaV'a« 
any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  burghers  ;  bur.  the  new  consuls  m"11E B""™™i"-" 
themselves  brov.ght  forward  a  law,  which  was  intended  probably  to  meet,  some 
of  the  objects  of  the  To  re  11  til  ian  law,  by  limitiui;-  the  arbitrary  juris  diction  of  the 
patrician  magistrates.  The  Aternian  law/9  de  multse  sacramento,  fixed  the  max- 
imum of  the  fines,  which  the  consuls  could  impose  for  a  contempt  of  their  au- 
thority, at  two  sheep  and  thirty  oxen  ;  nor  could  this  whole  fine  be  imposed  at 
once,™  but  the  magistrate  was  to  begin  with  otic  sheep,  and  if  the  offender  con- 
tinued obstinate,  lie  might  the  next  day  fine  l:i:u  a  s-c-:o:'-il.  sheep,  real  tin;  iliird 
day  he  might  raise  tlus  penalty  to  the  value  of  an  ox,  and  thus  go  on,  day  by 
day,  till  he  had  reached  the  utmost  extent  allowed  by  the  law.  It  would"  ap- 
pear also  by  the  use  of  the  term  sacramentum/'1  which  was  applied  to  money 
deposited  in  the  judge's  hands  by  two  contend ir.g  parties,  to  be  forfeited  or  re- 
covered, according  to  the  issue  of  the  suit,  that,  this  fine  was  not  absolute,  but 
might  be  recovered  by  the  party  who  paid  it,  either  on  ins  subsequent  submis- 
sion, or  on  his  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  whether  burghers  or  com- 
mons, and  on  their  deciding  in  his  favor. 

But  with  regard  to  the  Terentiliati  law  itself,  the  tribunes  could  mate  no 
progress.  The  burghers  absolutely  refused  to  allow  the  com-  T]1M„  „,..„ .,.;,.,:„„,„ 
mens  any  share  in  the  proposed  revision  of  the  constitution;  DUt  W6K,1"c'G'eeM' 
they  consented  to  send  three  persons  beyond  the  sea'"  into  Greece,  lo  collect 
such  notices  of  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  Greek  states  as  might  be  ser- 
viceable to  the  Romans.  These  commissioners  were  absent  for  a  whole  year; 
and  itt  Litis  year  the  pestilence''  again  broke  out  at-  Home,  and  car-  A,  B.  e.  s)ll  A.  Ci 
ried  off  so  many  of  the  citizens,  amongst  the  rest  four  out  of  the  "'* 
ten  tribunes,  that  there  was  a  necessary  cessation  of  political  disputes.  And  as 
the  pestilence  spread  also  amongst  the  neighboring  nations,51  they  were  in  no 
condition  to  take  advantage  of  the  distressed  state  of  the  Romans. 

In  the  next  year  the  pestilence™'  left  Home  free  ;   and  on  the  return  of  the 
commissioners  from  Greece,  the  disputes   again  began.     After  a 
long  contention,  the  commons  conceded  the  great   point  at  issue;  w.^h i  ™.i™i  u 
and  it  was   agreed  that  the  revision  of  the  laws         1  cor.s;  initios  ■■■"<■■  >  '■■■■■■■■i  »:','■;' u'-l- 
should  be  committed  to  a  body  of  ten  men,  all  of  the  order  of  the 
burghers,  who  should  supersede  all  other  patrician  mngistrai.es,  and  each  admin- 
ister the  government  day  by  day  in  succession,  as   during  an  interregnum.      Two 
of  these  were   the   consuls   of  the   new  year,  who  had  been  just  A.  D,  c.  aos.  a.  c. 
elected,  Appius  Claudius  and  T.  Genucius ;    the  warden  of  the  MS- 
city  and  the  two  quaisto'es  parricieii,  as  Niebtdir  thinks,  were  three  more;  and 
the  remaining  live  were  chosen  by  the  centuries.15 

Such  was  the  end  of  a  contest  which  had  lasted  for  ten  years ;  and  all  its 
circa; est!  1  nees,  as  well  as  its  final  issue,  show  the  inherent  strength 
of  an  aristocracy  in  possession  of  the  government,  a  rat  raider  v,  -at  [■■■'■!.'',  '">■.,  '''.■,'■■'.■. 
mar.ifohl  disadvantages  a.  pop'.i'ar  pane  ordinarily  contends  against 
it.  Nothing  less  than  some  extraordinary  excitement  can  ever  set  on  a  level  two 
parties  so  unequal ;  wealth,  power,  knowledge,  leisure,  organization,  the  influ- 
ence of  birth,  of  ranlt,  and  of  benefits,  the  love  of  quiet,  the  dread  of  exertion 
and  of  personal  sacrifices,  the  instinctive  <\mg:ng  to  what  is  old  ant!  familiar,  and 
the  iadiit'erenee  to  abstract  principles  so  characteristic  of  co:umon  minds  in  every 


!  Republic!,  II.  85.     The  rending        61  Sec  Vllito,  L-cc.  L.it.  V.  180,  and  FestilB 
'»  iiaii'.n.  ns  ■.'!'.■  ■.!!'.  in  ::  is  pLisv-i.^.    ;n  Toea. 

iblus  hh  to  uecoturt  for        "  Livy,  III.  SI. 
6!  Livy,  111.  32. 
sl  DUinvsiits,  X.  53. 
iovored  fragments  of  the        K  l.H;;n'v„;Us:  X. !,-.     Liw  HI.  32. 
Fasti  CapitoKnL  M  Vol.  II.  p.  850,  Sid  ed. 

10  See  Vr.ri'i!,  dn  J.:r.er.  I-Minj,  V.  177,  mid 
Niiioni.r,  Vol.  II.  p.  341,  Sd  ed. 


Ui   l.Kre.1'1,   jAI.eriKUS,  CU.U..1CS    "US   TO    LLC'.'OIULT   .IUI 

mid  to  correct  too  ncrnip:  icridJiiKinDioiij-sina 
Vtppfvuis.  We  find  it  also  correctly  give.u  in  om 
of  the  recently  discovered   friisicicuts    u:'  tin 
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rank  of  lift1;  all  those  causes  render  the  triumph  of  a  dominant,  aristocracy  slim:, 
unless  some  iuUi'.era.ble  outrage,  or  some  rare  conibiaation  of  favorable  circum- 
stances, cxa.spcraie  or  encourage  tin?,  people  'o  extraordinary  efforts,  and  so  girt! 
them  a  temporary  sup'-riorii.y.  Otherwise  the  aristocracy  may  yield  what  they 
will,  and  retain  what  they  will;  if  they  are  really  good  and  vise,  and  give  free!y 
nil  that  -justice  and  reason  require,  then  the  lasting  greatness  and  happiness  of  a 
country  are.  best  secured  ;  if  they  do  much  less  limn  this,  yielding  somciKinr;-  to 
the  growing  light  of  truth,  but  not  frankly  and  fully  foilov.-ir.:;  it,  great  good  is 
slill  d.onc,  awl.  great  improvements  effected  :  but  in  the  evil  which  is  retained, 
there  are  nursed  the  seeds  of  destruction,  which  falls  at  last  upon  them  and  on 
their  country.  The  Ji'rilatio!i  of  having  reasonable  demands  refused,  provokes 
men  to  require  what  is  unreasonable  ;  suspicion  and  jealousy  arc  fostered  beyond 
remedy  ;  and  these  passions,  outliving  the  causes  which  excited  them,  render  at 
last  even  the  most  complete  concessions  thankless ;  and  v.hen  experience,  lia.s 
done  its  wot);  with  the  aristocracy,  anil  they  arc  disposed,  io  deal  justly  witn 
their  old  adversaries,  they  are  met,  in  their  turn,  with  a  spirit  of  insolence  and 
injustice,  mid  a  fresh  train  of  evils  is  the  consequence.  So  true  is  it,  that  nations, 
like-  individuals,  hnyc  their  time  of  trial;  and  if  this  he  wasted  or  misused,  their 
future  course  is  inevitably  evil ;  and  the  efforts  of  some  few  good  and  wise  citi- 
zens, like  the  occasional  struggles  of  conscience  in  the  mind  of  it  single  man  when 
lie  has  sinned  beyond  repeatanee,  are  powerless  to  avert  i.heir  judgment. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  FIliST  DECEKVIES,  AND  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  TWELVE  TABLES. 


"Tjiekv.-s  of  ■■,: 


The  appointment  of  it  commission  invested  will,  such  extraordinary  powers  as 
those  committed  to  the  dcceim  irs,  implies  of  itself  it  suspension  of 

■      a  I  such  authorities  as  could  in  any  degree  impede  or  obstruct  its 

ormnsia  "t'°"'  operations.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  tribunate'  should 
he  suspended  its  well  its  the  patrician  magistracies  ;  besides,  the  appointment  of 
the  decemvirs  was,  even  in  its  present  form,  a  triumph  for  the  commons,  and  they 
would  be  ulid  to  show  their  full  conlideu.ee  in  the  magistrates  whom  lliey  had  so 
much  desired.  Again,  (he  tribunes  had  been  needed  to  protect  the  commons 
a.gair.st  the  tyranny  of  the  consuls  ;  but  now  that  there  were  no  consul,  why 
should,  there  be  tribunes?  And  who  could  dread  oppression  from  men  specially 
appointed  to  promote  the  interests  of  freedom  ami  justice  ?      Yet,  io  show  that 

1  Till*  is  Dbi-.ysia.a  strteiueiil  in  Ike  most  ore-  ;■  ([iitsliori  vvii  other  the  tvinnncsliip  was  prop- 

pvo-is  tarns  i'X.  :■'>).  si-.\  1 1 1 : ■.- 1 1 l-    L\vy's '.-.  iiiy,;:  e/0  crly  i::.'.!eJ,  ij. us .l=.i m  i-:i.:  us  or  ■-»> :  iiiiih'at  ;oiy  j'iiJ.', 

:i:iponrs  l.fi  roe  !  i  admit  of  a  r.!r.nihs;  :or  iicsjiya.  Ii  ■-■.-r.nLil  nor.  ii:  these  iioies.  he  ™:  ■■(  ■'  :i:;  ■.'.-- 

when  s|>i';i!iins  01'  the  v.i-h  of  thu  comiijtiis  to  tolas  ]  opaly'  imt.  only  "plf  :.iH  ::'  lie- '.  it.  I.:vy 

I  :  ■.■■■  a.'.-.i::vi.i,;i  elected  for  another  year,  "  Jam  Bxproaely  adds,  thai  I  ■■  :■;■:  lagaa"  were 

Blebs  no  rribiiniciiuu  >pi litem  a'.i.\ili eoiier:  ■  j:.-.-i  ;:.,       i.-nP.y  .o..l.     N'eljulo'  I-.  I\v, ■  s  lire  -!:■! 

I. .-;:i;:i  v'e'' 1 1  :'|  ■,!:"';  : ii'-i- ■  !■■■:.. LI.  yee'ella'. i"iie'  |  ti'ii-.a'.ejihii)  was  not  eivi.'i  im  till  (  ;e  suij-n.:  i.le- 

.:,,-.■;    ..::i-:-n:e:vb.!t.;>  (III.  at.  it:  E  heem.}  Am!  eoinvlrate.      I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  Livy 

!..I|;u:il'I:.  v.  I:im:  -ii!.:! 'iei'.nr:  ll:e  :i-'|  :iil   ili'il.  i:  ;'ie;:lll  1.0  a-w:  IV  ill:   Dion vsius  ;   a  Oil  the   f,!:i1.ij- 

the  liM  duucir.vh-s,  ho  had  sdi1,  '-I'h-eet  ereuri  nif.nt  does  'not  appear  to  ir-  *-  -         ■ ;' 

i k:  i-.s  \  i ■■■■: ■■■■ot  no  qnis  0:1  anno  anus  nmiiistr:;.  torii ill  iurin'O  kahili  I  y. 

toa  enact"  (III.  32),  jet  it- 
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she  tribuneship  was  nol  to  he  permanently  surrendered,  the  sacred  law;;  were 
specially  exempted  from  the  decemvirs'  power  of  revision,  as  was  also  thai  other 
law,  scarcely  less  dear  to  the  com  mo  11  s,  or  less  important,  "which  had  secured  to 
them  i.1k;  property  of  the  Aventme. 

With  the  ground  thus  clear  before  them,  and  possessing  that  full  confidence 
and  cheerful  expectation  of   the  people,  which  is  it  government's  Tta  d«™m,i„  Mci„ 

great  encouragement,  the  ten  proceeded  to  their  work.     They  had   L rto«»'»""- 

before  them  the  unwritten  laws  and  customs  of  their  own  country,  and  the  hd'or- 
mai.iou,  pn.rily,  we  may  suppose,  in  writing,  which  the  commissioners  had  brought 
bach  from  Greece.  In  this  there  would  be  much  which,  to  a  Roman,  would  re- 
quire explanation :  but  the  ten  had  with  them  an  Ionian  sophist,"  Ilermodorus  of 
Kphesus,  who  rendered  such  important  services  in  explaining  the  institutions  of 
his  countrymen,  above  all  of  the  Athenians,  the  great  glory  01  the  Ionian  race, 
tlia.t  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  honor  in  the  comitium. 

The  result  of  these  labors,  alter  a  lew  months,  was  submitted  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  people.3  Ten  tables  were  published,  and  set  up  in  a  Tfc„  mmp\sa  UD  w 
conspicuous  place  for  sill  to  read  them.  Every  man  v,  as  then  in-  i'"=l)ay"- 
vited  to  mate-  known  to  the  ten  such  corrections  as  he  might  think  needed  ;  these 
were  considered,  and  adopted  as  far  as  the  ten  approved  of  them:  and  the  (en 
tallies,  thus  amended,  were  then  laid  before.  I  he  senaie,  tee  centuries,  and  the  entire, 
and  received  the  sanction  of  both  orders  of  the  nation.  The  laws  were  then  en- 
graved on  tablets  of  brass,1  and  the  tablets  were  set  up  in  ihecomiiium,  that  all  men 
might  know  and  observe  them. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  ten  tables  were  a  complete  work,  and  intended 
to  be  so  by  their  authors.  All  ihe  ci re n instances  of  their  enact- 
meat  show  this  ;  it  seems  shown  also  by  their  number,  which  had  i™25««i" 
reference  to  th;.it  of  the  ten  commissioners,  its  if  each  commissioner 
had  contributed  an  equal  portion  of  their  joint  work.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  they 
satisfied  the  expectations  of  the  people,  and  were  drawn  up  in  a  spirit  of  fairness 
and  wisdom;  lor  whatever  the  Romans  found  tank  wiLh  in.  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables,  was  contained  in  the  two  last  of  them:  and  the  laws,  as  a  whole,  are, 
spoken  of  u-it.it  i:\-t:  edmiration,  and  remained  for  centuries  as  the  foundation  of 
all  the  Roman  law.  Unhappily,  we  ourselves  know  little  of  them  beyond  this 
genera]  character.  Sonus  fragments''  of  them  have  been  preserved  by  ancient 
writers ;  but  these  are  far  too  scanty  to  allow  us  to  judge  either  of  the  substance 
or  the  order  of  the  whole  code. 

Still6  we  may  fitly  avail  ourselves  of  the  occasion  offered  by  this  great  period 

3  Pomponius,  de  ori.ii.e  lie's,  ■';  I,  in  the  IH-  Lis"  woieJ  luu-i.1  one  la  saj'uose  that  they  werg 

■■■-■-'■  ■  .:.:;.i:-.  ;.1-.  .I  Tihii.  Sir:r..o,"XlV.  !,  gi5,  whiten  on  wood. 

p.  Il-tii.       [r«i-ilior.kini,--  V.Viri  till:  t:i.:iL'l  1  -  -'  J  I.  -  .  1 .    I  "   VI ..'  li-:.l  '■.■  ;r:M:i.ii-  .■.'  tie-  hv,  1  I  v.;   t:  !:■!:-■; 

-,::c  |,   :  o-:'  .■.:!:■.■!■,  v.-i:,,  r..|  ■:-.:..  1  ■■::■.  I  -.ho  liii'hc-  are  uh  i.ei   by  I  leuljoki   in  Lis  :' Instil;:  t:  'inen 

si;;;,.  I':jr  liaviie;  i>:-,iL',siujii  JiLm  IVeiii  meroni.il-  .I'.iris  l.te.ir.i-.ni  prLvct'.  Lineienenti,"  ;,s  veptib- 

onsv  oi'  Lis  superior  merit,     i-iee  tin;  stery  in  lishu:!  a.l'hn-  ]iU  death  ijy   Dr.    Otto,    l.c'.ii;.'.-;. 

M.i'i:..      ■;   ::i  ."I-:;,  iv  .|.l::li:(l,  lull!   ill    (iioCVO,  TllS-      ISSii.      They  illV  ^i  V:.-JI  also  '  :y    II  i  rliS  i>  1 1 ,   v.'ili'  :jl 

enlan.  Diapntat.  V.  86.    '.'.'I  genea  [aertrae  aaya    elaborate  onladsm  as  to  the  text  and  tl 

that    II;  "ally.::;   noill'i.she;!    ill    tlie   si\ly-niel  :i  el' each   iVil«;iir;nt.      "  i:i;;:L.-:-.-l;:   ■  ;•  r    I  - ".  -  I :  i  - 1  -  i  -  -  r   i 

Uivi    i  ■:;.■!,  :-i:.|-;Syiii'i:iil]s  ni;lkes  liini  f-cii'ifmpo-      \ .1     ..  '-a .'me  .!.  -  :[.--> 

rary   witil    Al::l\rco-as,    the    el;;-.-:  Zi;l.'.o:i,   ullii  !■■  iks  '/::  ■■■'.    T;  :■  .    I' 'se.-ii'i.vje1     keissi'f.  T--M'.. 

I'.inv.'.'OfLefl,  which  wonhi  render  1;  very  lies-  'i'.he  c: l:i.-i-  col ';■:.'■.:■  lions-  '.>''  tkoni  c:.i::.':'i  i  ,■ 

;-''.|i:  !'.'■  his    friend  ITeinioderus  !.o   here  vis-  aserihou  to.  t.ho  twelve  tallies  oil  ins u Indent  :r.i- 

i'.ed  Komi;  in  I  In:  time  ofi.lie  cL(S(-c-:nvirs.      Stra-  Uwjrity, 

-sU  LdentifiOB  the  Sarmodonu  of  whom  '■  1  am  well  area  at  the  di  lonltj  of  writing 

I1i;v:k:1:iii-!  \|i:.i!iO,  with  tin:  unci  of  lb:it  bailie  on  ki^il  <L.-liiils  iviitiont  i.  pvieii-sionni  ki.o.'.vi- 

ivko  hd|^d  iko  'k^raivirs  in  ihiiivin.-  iij-  (.l-.cir  otlito  iii'i.ii.r  -n:  -ni,     [!l!  li-.'.ory  i:ir.st,  oiul'i-mw 

laws.      A: 111  ■  l:i:    ','.      of  'lis  ];.vi-:_'l;::.-.l.  In  ::  .r.    1  the   snli-fet.-e.nUii;  ':f  evovy  ni'ofeiiion  ;   i;iui  lla 

w  it'  ;    shie.-.c  i:i  i  ■:■:,  iMCiiliiini  :'  I'knv.  Hist.  Nnt.  no  nuii;  C'Cl  !■:;  [■■:  i\;:y:\,  iimii'sinr.:  \-.i  Wl'iie  on  ali, 

XXXIV.  i:)ivonli!seennoi':,ev.:.'.  ll'nitt.lie  story  t!:o  in.ccsiiiy  el't  :o  uh.u  ninst  i.vjnso  tin;  |.:e- 

(>i  iiis  lmving  lielpod    tke    eeeeir.yi-s  was  not  s-.;n:i.itien.     It  will  be  [i rope r  here  to  r:ieir.ion 

...■  ,  —  ■- "-^Qdation.  tho  worl's  f'.oni  wliioh.  fin;  present  enaieer  has 

_. 'aJjiaii  IXxapoiaiTa    Giii.ns.     An  cv 

j.  X.  ST.     Livy's  fiin.'.ple  expression  '■  to.iin-    this  great  worl 

Hosted  OyGoOglC 
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SNTi-otr-.r-po-Linnii*  'n  '^armln  legislation,  to  give  sometli  ino-  of  a  vievy  of  the  Roman 
■  ■"m--  ■  ™  law  as  it  was  settled  by  the  twelve  tables,  or  us  it  existed  in  the 

oldest  form  in  which  ii  is  now  possiblr:  to  trace  it.  And  I  shall 
adopt  thai  (Ill-Won  oi'  eeoislilutionul  i:iw  on  the  one  baud,  and  civil  law  on  tho 
other-,  tvhieii  Livy  had  in  his  mind  ivhen  he  called  the  twelve  tables  "ions  omnis 
publici,  privatique  juris." 

To  begin,  then,  with  "Jus  privatum,''  or  the  civil  law  of  Home.  This,  accord- 
laFH,,.,  ,ivi,i,,i  lag  to  the  Roman  lawyers,  rela.tcd  either  to  persons,  or  to  tliiiiys, 
m&.hm£Tl*%'.  w  to  actions,  iii  the  legal  sense  of  the  term.  Let  ns  first  examine 
""l"''l",""A"i""  some  of  the  principal  points  in  the  law  as  it  regarded  persons. 

I.  In  later  times  the   lawyers  had   occasion  to  notice  three   descriptions  of  per- 

•  sons  :   those  born  free,  those  who   hud  been  made  free,  and  slaves, 

■  'ii  i r  Tin.-':-  oi    burgher;   and  commons,  patricians  and  j-.Vbe- 

'  ians,  had  long  since  vanished;   and  all   free-born  lloman  citizens 

were  legally  regarded  as  equal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  condition  01  slaves  ad- 
mits of  little  variation  so  long  as  they  remain  slaves;  and  thus,  with  regard  to 
these,  the  lapse  of  centuries  predated  little  change.  But  the  freedmen  of  a  later 
age  appear  to  represent  the  clients  of  the  period  of  (tie  twelve  tables. 

That  the  relation  of  the  frecdman  to  bis  former  muster  \i'ry  nearly  resembled 
Ti,»r,.,ni,iM.f,k:t7  that  of  the  client  to  his  lord,  might,  be  conjectured  from  this,  that 
i  a  slave  obtained  his  freedom,  his  former  master,  "d.ominus," 
L„Bi,-t!  mm™.  became  his  "patronus,"  the  very  sa.me  name  which  expressed  bis 

relation  to  bis  clients.  I'.reviously  to  the  decern virate,  this  class  of  persons  voted 
indeed  iu  the  comitia  of  centuries,  which  comi  ire  bended  the  whole  l.toman  people, 
but.  they  did  not  b.elong  to  any  tribe,  awl  therefore  laid  no  votes  in  the.  separate 
comitia  of  ibe  commons.  The  decemvirs7  procured  their  enrolment  iu  the  tribes, 
and  thus  added  greatly  to  the  influence  of  the  aistocracy  over  the  popular  assem- 
blies ;  for  the  tie  between  a  patron  and  his  clients  or  freedmeu  seems  to  have  been 
a,  very  kindly  one,  and  much  stronger,  as  yet,  than  any  sense  of  the  duty  of  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  the  great  mass  of  the  nation.  Indeed,  the  frecdman  was 
held  to  belong  so  much  to  bis  patron,  that  if  he  died  intestate,  and  without  direct 

v.-iji-i].-.  Win-';,  'ii :;;  .ten  .dim  :.\ :::'.<:,  ■■:■  :■.-.  iii-jt  di  —  n-oiks  ivhieh  t  have  eoioaQod  will  ho  no:ie::-i.I  in 

w.iM-i'.d  lw  iNdebii::!-  in  IS n;.  in  li  p.,hmrscsl.  or  thoir  -ovoral  places. 

j-..:-.v;-'ll..--i    -n.iii;.;ri:  V,  of  -cine  of  Ike  worti  el'         ''Tlie    I':;. -11:1:1:  ^  of  I'll, inn   ,1  is  covered    and 

S.    .leroui:;,  ill  the   (.iiiapair    l.-i 'unry  a.l.  Ynl'ona.  rinilhsLeo  by  ibi'c  JUT!  ii'.il   eonvod;    1,  :•■  ■.:':'  in  !, 

V  Lave,  used  lli:-  ■■•■•■  :  .1  I'lJe'ri,  |.':;'\iii-.iiod  by  as  I  F: iL-- L  not' seen  the  book  when  this  no'.:;  vois 

!.!■.-.■'  :■',.  ,0  i'..  -t.i'.  i  1  ■-y,  ;  and  !  have  deiivei!  y.-ntton.     I  l;::.vo  only  been  all]  a  to  procii 

ant  volume, 


;a\ ;:'  a -si  sua  tee  i'-ijlli  (J.jst'.K'lVB  000  (in1  led   ITU-  si lie::  tile,  couiplutjoij  of  too  [.' r e :'  1!  1  i.l  voinoio,  ;u i-  [ 

erei:ee~  i.o  i,:;r;illil  |«-.ssli;;t.s-  in  the  other  oi::anl     1  f.ui.l  lie::,  it'  1 a. ins  the  reirauns  of  sevend 

■.-.    ■■■■■■.  '.': '0  ;.(..'■:;  11  I  a '.v  vers.     2d,  Tut'  .iiidci-cit  1.r«iil  ims  by  i;u    uukiiov.ji  lav.vor.   mi    various 

of  Elpian  from  a  MS.  in.  thi  vatican,  gnutehed  li  jal  auWoola;  :'■■  B8  treatises  oonaiBtinfl,  for  the 

bv  litis™  in  his  "  Jvs  <  VI:'.  A 1.!  r/iir^  i  ■  il:. 01  i:r.i.--  mos:  pert,  oi'  iiiioliilloos  from  the  works  c 


■■■.■  1 1  ,j..  i-i  hi:,  ■■  .1  ■  :-  ( ".:  '!■(  A i.l  ■.-:i-l i ■il:.iu-nr.i.-;  in*:  pert,  oi'  .metal  loos  Horn  lao  works  of':! a; 

li  ■!■'.':!.    .■-!::.      The   fiv.gmeuts   of  U'liiiui   move  iiuisf  i  iLd-Alir  hivyi-rs.  ;i -■::■■•  1  L:cd   in  order,  ;i-  in 

.r.  ■!■:■;  1 1  ii-di-::    i^l  i  !.  :1 ! :  i  :■!  Li  if.  I  \  od  '.v.ll'li,  ;  '1:!.'.  0      tic  i' ':.vl-,       A I  l;0:j'J::-t  t  ll«  IT.1:''.  blolT!  :;:c,   I;.! - 

not  seoh.     ad,  I  biivoraid  i.l  e  lusliint.i.-:  of  J' as-  ur.illy,  oit:iii;!i.s  !'■■:  i::  ',";ii  u..  j:  d  •■.-.■ne  ol'ihosu 

(iiiii.n,  and  referre  i  :■■■■  lira,;  y  to  i  ha  1  ligeal    it  v  ax  not  known  to  ns  bef&ra  Mai's  disi  ovary  ; 

J'i.iKloola  ;    hut  1  (T.r.no:  '■:,aii:.i  to  l:;ivo  rc;.d  olhcis  f;.d  htm  :.iiv:.de  i::,c^crvo.l  in  lbs  I'lm- 

tbron^i  Uio  I%i:;l,  or  lo  bo  cloenly  iici.i:;.i:.b  .1  dotts.      'J'lio  iiKinusotiji'.  in  v.liidi   Uicso  troa- 

mt]    :■■■  ■■■■■■:    ■■:  :         i:b.  1 1  ■:■'"':■.  i  ;.■.-.■'■.■■■'  i  .■  dea  ti-os  were  tbuad  wFtfl  a  palimpsest,  now  in  I  he 

Biinifli  henBedhte.    9th edit. Eeriin,  1884.    Bth.     \':::ic:i:i  libmrv,  and  i ted  in  tha  rati  togua 

If, |  ■!...,  |T.    i::.::i;il,viaivi  .inris    .lL:i,::o,i    ii: -  VM  !  JCCflA  VI.      lt^::l         ii.ilt'.l:./  ,■..■;■■    ,.: 

■ e,,,. in:  iilrk-ciiV  v.Tjvk  on  tho  'i'lvolvo  la-  l'i«  library  oi'tiic  loonastory  ol  l!iibi;..i,  :i;ar  I'la- 

blea,  ootioed  In  a  preeeding  note;  aa  also  Ean-  centaa,  and  ti.-  -,1  treatiaBB  were   Iral  p  Wished 

t.  i  ;■■  cdliioa  :iv  :!:c  ivoil-kno'.vr.  iviir);  of  Hoi-  frou  it  by  M;ii  in  1*)!V,:  :f,oy  iiavo  booa  sieoo 

i:cooi:s.  "A  i  ili -.,,  in.  ii ,-.  iri  ■■:,:■.■  o:i:,:,i  it  printed  at  jioan,  ia  i.S">'.  noder  li,,;  s:;:cii::- 

ii.n-ii-i  Hum avntaema."  Bth,  Savigny,  "Rao  i  c,  denee  of  Befomann  Hollweg  ;  and  1  know 

dee  Beaitzea,"  Bthi             andaomB  artiolesby  thamonlyinthii  Seiman edition.    '!':..  ■.  do 

tho  same  grei  I  writer  En  the  "Zaitaohri  t  fur  gb. :  ,,■  :■■■■■■  a  idY.eul  ::::i  ■■  n  i'io:i  i^tothelawa 

IV:---'  i  ■'  ili.'ii:-  ii.-  [.:-■■■,  i-sor.sebid'l."      In  aoa.t  of  tho  Tivdvu  TiiW,s. 

of  oM.clloic, ,  I  ..'onld  in:i,  ,  ,-: ■■■■  'oso,  lnioe  e;.r.-  ■  Oa  this  pobn.  s:;«  Nif'mhi',  V,J.  TI.  :■..  r.y;. 

.,,,:,,:  :.i  .,,       :ai,i:";;.--      ::,i,  ;'.i-r:  ",.mi  i  :mi  Em--.  Tv:in-b    ]t  is  io.lm'Uod  ,:Uol:y  J.hiunob.l,  ia 

1 ('■'!:  oonaoions  of  the  Lnsnffioienoy  of  a  few  Iii-  '!':;]■:;:  iii  roao!  ■:>.:.-.;■  s  :     ■•  ov,e  of  die  iustita- 

uion His'  sludy,  oven  nf  the  bost  ivritors.  on  a  Lions  of  the  deeemvira. 
tnbjeet  so  v:ist  as  tte  KoniiEn  law.     The  other 
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heirs,8  his  pa-tvon  inherited  all  his  property  ;   a  law  which  applied  also,  as  we  can- 
not  doubt,  though  perhaps  with  soraii  qualification,  In  the  client. 

Looking  at  the;  domestic  relations  of  freo  citizens,  w«  had  that  the  absolute 
power  of  a  father  over  his  children  was  in  some  slight  degree  i..,i,,rf,|Iib,r.ra 
qualified  by  the  twelve  fables  ;  inasmuch  as  the}'  enacted, '■'  that  if  i""*'1*™- 
;i  hither  had  sold  his  son  three  time-,  he  should  have  no  further  control  over 
him.  Formerly,  it  appears,  the  independence  of  a  son  during  his  father's  life- 
time, had  been  regarded  as  monsirous  and  impossible:  he  never  could  become 
sui  juris.  The  father  might  transfer  his  right  l.o  another  by  selling  his  son;  but 
if  his  new  master  set  him  free,  the  father's  right  revived,  and  the  son  became 
again  hi  potentate.  But  by  the  new  law,  the  father's  right  became;  terminable; 
and  if,  alter  he  had  thrice  sold  bis  son,  the  hist,  purchaser  gave  him  his  freedom, 
then  the  son  no  longer  reverted  to  his  fa  titer's  power,  lint  remained  his  own  mas- 
ter. Still,  as  if  to  show  the  peculiar  siicredness  of  the  father's  power,  he  could 
not,  by  any  one  act  of  his  own,  mate  his  son  independent ;  he  could  not  give 
him  bis  liberty  like  a  slave,  hut,  was  obliged,  if  lit;  wished  to  emancipate  him,  to 
go  through  the  form  of  thrice  selling  him  ;  and  it  was  only  when,  according  to 
ilie  common  practice,  the;  son,  after  the  third  sale,  was  resold  to  his  father,  that 
then,  the  fatherly  power  being  extinct,  he  could  give  hint  las  freedom  by  a  di- 
rect act  of  manumission,  ft  should  he  remembered,  also,  that  an  emancipated 
son  lost  his  relationship  to  his  father,  and  could  no  longer  inherit  from  him  ;  and 
further,  that  by  having  been  sold,  and  so  passed  into  the  state  of  slavery,  he  in- 
curred10 that  legal  degradation  which  the  Romans  called  diniintttio  capitis, 
a.nd  consequently,  remained  liable,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to  certain  pe- 
culiar disqualifications. 

As  the  father  of  ;i.  family  enjoyed  absolute  power  m  or  Ids  children  in  ids  life- 
time, so  wf.s  lie  equally  absolute  in  his  choice  of  a  gunrdian  for  Hls  ..„:,Si',;-.SFI„iris 
them,  and  in  his  disposal  of  his  property  after  his  death.11  lie  «''"* i'"i'«»y'>y »■:'"■ 
inieh:.  bequeath  his  whole  fortune  to  any  ot;e  child,  b>  1i:e  exclusion  of  the  rest, 
or  to  an  absolute  stranger,  to  the  exclusion  of  them  all.  In  this  respect,  (he 
twelve  tables  gave,  probably,  a  legal  sanction  to  a  power  which  was  become  com- 
mon in  practice,  but,  strictly  speaking,  wi<s  as  yet  only  a  matter  of  indulgence, 
net  of  right.  Hitherto,  the  will  of  every  citizen  had  been  read  before  the  coun- 
ting whether  of  the  curia;  or  of  the-  centuries  ;  that  the,  former  in  the,  case  of  a 

"  Gains,  in?' i  I  at.  III.  ^  40.  A  man's-  direct  virilis  sisxiiis  pei'Maias  :"  such  ns.  Ins  fi.Mnir's 
hnii'H,  ''sui  tLiU'.jd  ■_■:;,"  ■■vsT'.',  aisan'deiKt.o  tlmlio-  In1  oilier,  o  an,  ■,.  ■  turn, i  iifai;  mi- 
nimi law.  Ii's  i  MiiliV'N  ■'■  i  a  ]--:j,.i'Si.n:c",,!  wiifibia'  cle  uy  bio  faltcr's  sidei  Those  inhoritod  in 
ma];;  ov  iVainco.  by  bhlh,  or  by  adoption;  iiis  prt-IYvon™  to  tin-  cta-nati,  or  vclari:.  n  t  ■  ■  > ■  i --  ■  - ■  I 
son's  i  !'.ildieii  ;  bis  son's  soil's  ehudrou  ;  his  "yci  fuai'.iiici  soxus  yci'S' lies  ;■'  and  thv.s  an 
v:\fii  in  iinuiii  ;  mid  Iiis  daLi;;icoi--in-aiv.-,  Soo  CLi'iaiiohii.tod  son  ijoind  i:i.i  "a-  In  i-  r  -i;;  id  tin 
ta.i.,-.  [natdtut  III.  %  a,  Foi  the  ;:i  .  ligation  (  [  to  his  nephew  mi  I  le  broti  bt'b  aids,  rirtna 
1:1.  is  linv  tniaients.  soo  [\  ion  port.  Hit*.  Jl:hu:uuiv.  of  l::io.;n-  aitisaiionis.  as-  lie  bad  lost  1  ln;t  re;bt 
Scot.  i.  eli,  IV.  j  3.  am!  Ill':  ilcti  eoe  o.  bis  state-  1  iy  bavin-  :':,:!.-  .:■  ai  ■.  In:  sab:  ...i'  iinonapnlbj 
meat  in  lice's  v,i\Vj::o  to  ;be  .":i  a  oJi'j.  of  tsiea-  laaani;  die  jirocu^s  oi"  his  release  from  his  fn- 
peo'.'s  ivoi-k.   in" ioo.;:.:'  al-o  is  of  :bo  sunn;  opin-  flier's  authority. 

Hist.  Rom.  \'fjl ,  ]',    ii,  32(i    y.i:_'..   'j'rmisl.         "  Ui.l  b.^n'ss  ■<■.::.■:■■:  [irriiiibi  l\in.:b".vo  -,-■  ■  ■■" 

11E...;„-„„..J.J..: J1...-D.,.  :t„   ; TJ......^    :[no-:lw.    Tahb.l'!. 

s,  IiiBtJtiit,  II.  $224. 
■  a  Testamciiroviiai  nntom  yciioi'a   initio  duo 

iVcci  mail  conbl  bay.'  no  aeiiati.  bisnat'ara)  -.■  f.ier ;  i: it  cub  lis  ccicitb  lia'-chaal,  r.nai 

ationships  m  his  state  of -lavo"j  'ociiyji^toiied  comitia  his  in  anno  test  a  icon  tin  frciondis  ilofti 


-        Ca- 

Miiutaa  capitifl  diminntioi  ccidit  in  his  qui    late  oomil  'a!  are  del  aed  ti  Lateo  to  be  those, 

en;.!  ira-.  oauta",  quirjiie  tv  r.aaieipatioiip  inai:-     '-(pan   pro   colk^io   ponlinciim    liabeiitcr  aal 

■iroiilu ■  ;   iiilcu  r.u:ili-n  Mi.  r-:10',iciis  ,|iii:-qui;     i:;-i-.  1 1 iniilii    inai.'iuraaiioriLUi    ulini," 

loipotur  ant  lniiniiu'.ltfica.ii.   tclioi.s  enviii i:  ■"■"  lio.lim  <:oi[:it:.i.,';  says  Gt.'iius,  by  whom  tllQ 
liniiatm-.      Gains,   tiistiint.    I.   £   152.     The     pjssa.ic  lioni    Lal.mo  iia.-   l»::u  proseiTcd,  "cc 

i;.-,:li:  :.l:.;ui-  i'iv-.:i':oii  bv  c  '.liiaiii.!tio  eicii-    savronini   dciv.s  ratio    i:   :csl unla   Ii.  ii   sohv 

.  4V.i„j»j  „  b~ivj. —  „t  o.^  :..- 1:,..!:,.      t-„..,  n     t< , :l:.j,  ,\u.  XV.  BT,  5  1,  3.    And  Liiheo 

that  thc.Hu  cntiu  eoaiiliii  were  oiihet 
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burgher,  (lie  latter  in  the  ease  of  a  plebeian,  might  confirm  or  reject  it.  The 
confirmation  w»s  generally,  as  we  may  suppose,  become  almost.  ;i.  matter  oi 
course  ;  still  it  is  evident,  that  ii  might  have  been  refused.  Tiut  from  this  lime 
forward  it  became  a  mere  formality;  the  right  of  the  father  to  dispose-  of  his 
properly  as  he  chose  was  ihllv  acknowledged  ;  mid  it,  was  conferred  on  him  with 
sneh  full  sovereignty,  that  it  was  only  when  he  died  in  testate  that  the  next  of 
kin  could  take  the  management  of  his  inheritance  out  of  (hi:  hands  of  his  sous, 
if  they  were  squandering  it  extravagantly  ;  no  degree  of  waste  on  the  part  of  a 
son  could  justify  the  interference  of  his  relations,'-'  if  he  had  succeeded  by  virtue 
of  Ins  father's  will.  The  jivineipie  of  this  distinction  is  pkin  :  when  the  father 
of  a  family  had  waived  his  right  of  bcqiien thing  his  property,  it  seemed,  in  some 
measure,  to  revert  to  the  community,  as  a  member  of  which,  he  or  ins  ancestor 
had  originally  received  it.  This  community  was  the  gens  in  the  last  resort,  and 
more  immediately  the  family  of  "which  he  was  the  representative.  As  then  his 
property  would  go  to  the  male  representatives  of  his  family  in  default  of  his  own 
direct  heirs,  so  they  had  an  interest  in  preserving  it  uaimpaircd,  and  tvere  allowed 
to  enforce  it  when  the  son's  title  to  his  inheritance  res  Led.  like  theirs,  only  on  the 
general  award  of  the  law.  But  where  the  hither  had  disposed,  of  his  property 
by  will,  then  the  individual  right  of  ownership  passed  in  hill  sovereignty  Lo  Ins 
children,  and  no  one  might  mica-fere  with  their  management  oi7  what  was  wholly 
their  own.  The  later  law  did  away  with  this  distinction;  and  the  pranor  was 
accustomed  to  deprive  an  extravagant  son  of  the  administration  el'  his  inherit- 
ance, even  when  he  had  succeeded  to  it  by  his  father's  will.  And  this  is  natu- 
ral, for  as  society  advances  in  true  civilkaiiee,  its  supremacy  over  all  individual 
tights  of  property  becomes  more  fully  recognized  ;  and  it  i:;  understood  that  we 
are  but  stewards  of  our  possessions  w.th  regard  to  the  commonwealth  of  which 
we  are  members,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  God. 

We  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  usages  of  a  rude  people  paid  but 
u™  i«ith  «.  t  it.  *'tt'e  :resPect  to  women.  A  man  could  acquire  a  right  over  a  wo- 
»on™"'  i,  »ta-  man  Ijy  her  having  lived  with  him  for  a  year  ;  exactly  as  a  year's 
possession  gw  e  him.  a  legal  title  to  a  slave,  or  any  other  article  of 
movable  property.  Here  again  the  twelve  tables  so  far  interfered,1"1  as  to  give 
Hie  power  to  the  woman  of  bailing  this  prescription,  by  absenting  herself  from 
her  husband  during  three  nights  in  eaeiiyear.  !>yso  doing,  she  avoided  passing 
under  her  husband's  power,  "  in.  manum  viri ;"  and  could  not,  therefore,  like  a 
wife  in  the  fuliest  sense,  inherit  from  him  as  a  daughter.  Still  the  connection 
was  recognized  as  a  lawful  marriage,15  "  eonnuhlum  ;"  and  the  children  accord- 
ing v  lollov.ud  iheir  father's  condition,  and  At  ere  subject  :o  his  power,  which  was 
the  ease  only  with  such  children  as  were  born  in  "  conmibium." 

Again,  the  old  Roman  law,  confirmed  in  this  instance  also  by  the  twelve  ta- 
i  Miatii.fr  i*i  .1  ^es'  °fr%ec'  a^  women,  at  all  times  of  their  lives,  and  under  ail 
■'-■y,'-.--  -■■■" circumstances,1"  to  be  under  guardianship.  If  a  father  died  in- 
testate, his  daughters  immediately  became  the  wards  of  their 


.cription,   "  UST13,"   or  "by   coemptio,  because 

, .lid  they  1  i:-h I   Itch  control  ever  inn-  pro p:; .■:>-, 

re;i;.i  ii'.  lli (i  :'i ■.:■!, i i;r,  Ill;  :    i.:f  ;i   plebeian  :.l  ti:c     and  tiie.ii-  ;U".t  el'  iniicriiini:  tVum  jv.v    (m-ij 


F.al'e:y  conclude  that  Ijio  Mil!  ol'n  jail  liciiin  ivas     t'i:-i  limy  Jos  I  l.liciv  control^  c 


i        'el   .    i      \    1     1 1,    e.    ■"■■:,    i.   ■■.     i  !■■■     i .'■■   '..-.■   I     ; i-   mi    i i 

refusal  of  coii-iae.  iiin.ia .:■■;.;;.  her  i'roni  lt-.nu-iin- 


\    .■!■,'  tore  ' itui-  ci  i -.- 1 ■ . ■  -      in  aa  ii  : .■    i    .        h    ■  ;■■■ i    «-i  ■  '.mi    :. 


in  04  uauuiiiuiiiO  parentis  hEBredea  fiicn  mi  te  mi  a  dtteen,  ■■:.■!  one  net  related  to  uu  m  ™j 

b.':|  ml.  I..JJU.  :    ]ii~  ciiiiu  ex  leiro  (nil.  XH.  prohibito..!  ct  ;;iL:e.     boi;  b"':ia:.,  Kra;ii:.  V.  !i-T. 

':'■:.!■   I;i.-.:r..'i  c.-.i-aLOT  thai  ii  in  pel  oral.    Ehiiaii,  10  Gains.  J.  S  144.     Tlic  vot-:al  v:i-:n-   •■■■■■'■ 

Fragm.  XII.  3.  clone  exccnn.a  f-v  me.  is*!  lal.ecs,  "  in  Sieii.-.- 

11  Gains,  lnstitut  I- 1111.  raii&icevji.ifii.'1'  AiU-i-.varJs,  bv  the.  laitr  hw, 

'"  Tin:  fai'ira. lilies  ol':i  na.triaee,  aeeoolna;  to     i.  ivoinan  obi;  in*.",  the  aanie.  [■ '  '■ 

llin  Woman  la-.v.  seem  .any  to  liiivc  :i  lle.jl.od  U>fi  qai.rir.i;  the  ",ia-  trium  liljururiini,"  win  el:  iiifl 

vvii'i's.   [:njpr-;-,\ ,  mid  li.it"  powci  !.■:'  balie-iii  hi.--  i  .-.::.  h..v-eve:,.';iL,.v:'ys  'i:-.i:'.y  ta.it  ;-lte  ha  a  ju-.-iily 

I'rein  1  er  luisbatv.h  not  the  lc;j;uiniacy  of  rjiii  boiho  thr-o  el.*,  lie  a,  but  that  b;  I  hi.  cinpe.-ai-"* 

en:', Ire  a.     A  wojiuui's  uv,:!i,i".i;ii:sni.:_'i:l  pieveut  lavor  -a:e  laa.l  :■:■:  in';-..  .1  ;!  a  rb.iit  i'jieili1 .;.  ie  ]::-:l 

aer  from  passing  in  ninrmni  vivi  either  bv  pie-  to.  cue  who  bad  ae'..nal:y  been  a  mother. 
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brothers,  or  of  (heir  nearest  raii!n  relations  on  their  [alb.ir's  side  ;"  nor  could 
the}-,  without  their  guardian's  sanction,  contract  nnv  obligation,1,  or  alienate 
their  land,  or  make  a  will.  If  a  woman  married,  she  hecame,  in  law,  her  hus- 
hand's  dnuyh.icr  ;  he  could  appoint  her  guardians  by  his  will,  or,  if  he  died  in- 
testate, her  nearest  male  rein '.km;  succeeded  by  law  ;o  the  o^licc  ;  so  that  it  was 
posmi'e,  in  despite  of  the  laws  of  iiiiture,  that  a  mother  might  be  under  Iho 
ramrdi;  nslup  of  her  own.  son.  Hy  these  institutions,  the  apparem:.  liberm'tv  of 
the  law,  whioh  enabled  a  man's  daughters  to  inherit  on  an  equal  footing  with  his 
sous,  was  in  great  measure  rendered.  inem-etual.0  A  daughter  rakn':t,  indeed, 
claim  an  equal  share  with  her  brother  of  her  father's  land  ;  but  as  she  could 
neither  alienate  it  during  her  lifetime,  nor  bequeath  il,  by  will  without  his  con- 
sent, and  as  he  wa=  her  legal  heir,  there  was  little  probability  of  its  passing  out, 
of  the  family.  All  this  was  greatly  modified  by  the  later  law  ;  bai  there  were 
idwavs  found  persons  who  regretted  the  change,  and  "upheld  the  old  system, 
with  all  its  selfishness  and  injustice,  as  favorable  to  a,  wholesome  severity  of 
manners,  mid  a  proper  check  upon  the  weakness  or  caprice  of  a  woman's  jndg- 

II.  If  from  persons  we  now  turn  to  property,  or,  according  to  the  language 
of  the  law,  to  things,  our  curiosity  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  n.  LawrfThtM.  im. 
twelve  tables,  and  the  state  of  things  which   they  recognised,  ■.■an   '  ■■■.:; 

be  but  imperfectly  gratified.     Yet  there  arc  few  points  of  ■■■  '.'...■„■■      ."  . 

importance  in  the  history  of  a  nation:  the  law  of  property,  of  real  '"»•*  vao&«- 
property  especially,  and  a  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  of  its  tenure  and 
divisions,  woiud  throw  light  upon  more  than  (lie  physical  condition  of  a  people  ; 
it  would  furnish  the  key  to  some  of  the  main  principles  pre^aient  in  their  so- 
ciety. For  instance,  the  feudal  notion  that  property  in  land  confers  jurisdiction, 
and  the  derivation  of  properly,  either  front  the  owner's  own  sword,  or  from  the 
gift  of  the  stronger  chief  whose  sword  he  had  aided,  not  from  the  regular  as- 
signment of  society,  has  most  deeply  affected  the  political  and  social  state  of  the 
nations  of  modern  Europe.  At  Rome,  us  elsewhere  among  (he-  free  common- 
wealths of  the  ancient  world,  property  was  derived  from  political  rights,  rather 
Than  p-.ui.ieal  rights  from  properly;  and  the  division  Leal  assigna'.ioii  of  lands  to 
the  individual  meediers  of  I  he  state  by  the  deliberate  a.ct  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, was  familiarly  recognized.-1  as  the  manner  in  which  such  property  was  most 

itninon  to  have  hoen  niliioi'  tho  rale  in  theory,  ami,  in 

Gains,  the  earlier:  roe or fed  -i  luoiiient  of  a  poorile,  to 

i.  g  jja.  have  hoeii  oflf-ii  aofoaily  eari-iod  into  praulioc. 

'-"  A  woman'!;  o^i  :.li.    liy  tho   i>]  1   Saw,  were  'J'no  iiioisiooi  of  Canaan  \.  a.  ■.■■■..-;  flu-  ]•■:  i.r. ::■..• 

her  tutored  k-_-i-imi.     Ami  it  was  a  w-e]-i-kiiov.-]i  is  ;i  v.a-l'i-iooiooi  eva.ra.yilo.     Lot  imy  one  ovon- 

■■ioe  ■:■:'  ho.v  fiat.  ?■■:.«  oniod  i  ■m;  ke  no  vaiio.  v.  ill  p. re  las  w:;\;  \'\-  iiih  !■'■:■  on  ahioo-  laoiiar  '.i; 

v:!-.n .on-  ( sunt.     Gains,  II.  <j  fiS.     The  wliioh  tho  Miitiiii'.u  oir.oi';;,  I'roon  On  Sea  William 

r,  hole  i,:pv f  of  in.: -  ai,"iali  :<j  ::.:oi,ioo  hor  .vriiar-  (.1'jivir.yiiriK    av,|oavprheed    to    thciosi.' vi  .-.,   nr 

ei:,:i:.  ■aa-  itiro  I'.niv  be  tho  oar.oror  Claudius,  craiite'.i   aiv'av  k>  tiio'r  fullo'/,  ors,  tno  ;.  i..i:-  of 

(Gains-.  I.  s  in.)     '}irl  Uor  father,  and,  if  she  ioojlr.nd.     A';;i;in,  ;i  siinila-''  tonal  dki-i   n  :s 

•,o;\;  a  Iroo;!  veoiuaii.  :!'.t  |;:iiro'i;s,  s'.ir;  iii'o.io.oif  sal     1  ■.»  lo'.vo  GxiriUal  at.  iiu:  time  in  ]'.eopt.  ;llo- 

tl  .;  -on :o  i'ov.0;-;  and  ovoii  in  :ho  I ina:  of  Iho  rodol.iis,  II.  loan;  and  even  idier-ho  p.-.i-h...:.  .,f 

Aotoi-Liiion.  hcnvili  ;v;ii  aooil  for  noLhiic;  if  i::  I'm;  ilk: ■:■..,-■■.  oiakod  ii:   tkia.-k,  Vi 

hud  not  tlioiv  sanction,  moat  of  tho   'rii-oj:ortv    - 1  1:- )   the  hands  of  il:o 

"  Woo    Kul'o,    Uosohiohle     lies    Knijiisoiicn  kinas,  vol  si, ll  wo  .'inO   '.iio  p-Li:i-l [-.Ic;  of  lojoihir 

Eeohts,  p.  SO;).  divisioji  rooo^v,i/oii :  lov  o.von  in  tlio  liist  vmrs 

'•"  This   is   one  of  i.t.oio  e^navnt  Ktufomonts  of  tho  io-yii'ija  nioiauohy.  Iho  oia-s  of  linn .0:1 

v.aiioji  1  thin!;  tin;  roinlov  cl'mioio'ii.  hi'     io  oil"  .ioi  -io.oiy  y  to  veooivod  !;ioir  1 1  ji-  i  n   la:- 

ivi.ii'.h-  :,:'o;i;i..  althniiiili        is  not  poKniljlc  to  roditor-.- fiof,  on  llio  ior.nro  of  nflitary  strviv.', 

bring  any  pariao  lar  passage  of  b    m    i.  at  yrl  ■  enjoyed  each  man  an  equal  portion,    i  ETerodo- 

l,a  i!:i  Ii,':  io.it  oority  ii:.v  it.'     i\or  I,  if  to  ^;o  do-  tiTi.'LI.  1C4.  olEO'.op)    lis  oil  tno  <;roo';  oi,fo.i;> 

j'.io'.l,  that  oil  ii';  i:w'.,  j.i.,1  |.ho  liiiisa  of  yi-isrs,  in-  tl:o:o  whs  tho  siiiuii  sy.=  loio  ;  oiaii  iio:on  '.-,  ..I 

iroiioood  fl.o  s,Tiinccsi  inooroiliiios  of  ufjnor'.v,  his  *Af.»"i  or  jjortion,  :.nd  in  inaoy  slia.os  ;  ho-:o 

■  ,!!.;■'  ;  -  L'O '  il.o.-o  -ni  -i-lio  :  in"  looo.a-n  a  oro  no:  alloo.i.'il   lo  i'O  ohoiiiooo.     (Arktolle, 

hmopo,     J-!ia  tin;  iioiiou  oi'  an  omoil  division  Puli'.io,  VI.  '>.':     'i'hus  'ho  ki!.  -.joiro  :■.  d.vi-aai 

of  the  land  of  a  oouiitvr  amonj.o-t  its  o.ithon,?,  of  Lnooiji.'i.  a-oiito;;  fa  .!.■.  oa:v.'-,  v;  r-  r..i!i:afc* 

whloh.  in  i,io:'.o:oi  J';:iiv:|.il  is  -o  nil  to  ,r.  omoio.Io  i oooihoao;.; :    f  :e  .■oniiokahlo   ;■..;  it  .-.:■;;  iu  it 

Ilia.:  it  is  looh,:d  upon  -,,--  <aa:   of  iho  v.didost  of  was,  fiiat  it  '.vr.s  a  rtt'-.rii  to  'ho  i.ri:iio£i!o  of 

impiissihlo  Jioioios.  si'jMi.-.',  in  liio  anoiant  wooki,  rogulor  arsii;iaiiLoH.  aj'-ur  a  Ion,"  dopaotmo  from 
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regularly  acquired.  This  act  conveyed  the  property  of  the  land  so  grained  in 
complete-  sovereignly  ;  no  seigiiorial  rights  were  reserved  on  it  ;  all  on  the  soih 
and  under  i.'.,  was  alike  made  over  to  (lie  proprietor  ;  and,  as  he  was  the'ubso 
hue  owner  of  ii  in  his  lift-time,  so  lie  could  dispose  of  it  to  whom  lie  would  Hfii.ii 
his  death.  But  he  must  leave  it  as  unfettered  as  he  had  himself  enjoyed  it : 
he  could  not  control  the  rights  of  his  successor  by  depriving  him  of  his  power 
of  disposing  of  it  in  his  turn  according  to  his  plciisiire  ;  fortius  seemed  an  ins- 
just  encroachment  0:1  the  power  of  posterity,  and  an  unnatural  usurpation  on 
'.lis;  purr,  of  any  single  generation.  And  a  man's  civil  righrs  and  duties  were  de- 
rived, not  from  his  possession  of  property,  hut  from  his  he.ing  a  citizen  of  that 
suo'e'y  from  whose  law  his  properly  itself  had  come  to  him.  He  was  hound  to 
defend  his  country,  not  as  the  holder  of  lands,  Cat  as  a  memher  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  as  a  master,  he  had  power  over  his  slaves  ;  as  a  father,  over  his  chil- 
dren ;  as  a  magistrate,  over  Ids  fellow-citiy.ens  :  as  a  free-horn  citizen  he  had  a 
voice  in  public  affairs  ;  but  as  a  proprietor  of  land  he  enjoyed  only  the  direct 
benefits  of  property,  and  no  power  or  privilege,  whether  social  or  political. 

Yet  the  sword  hud  won  no  small  portion  of  the  actual  territory  of  Itome,  110 
Aii  fHipiny  in  i,m.i  »i  less  than  of  the  feudal  kingdoms  of  a  later  period.  The  sword 
;■'.  ■■■;:;,;■   won  it  for  tile  state,  but  not  for  individuals.      Slaves,  cattle,  money, 

clothing,  and  all  articles  of  movable  property,  might  be  won  by 
individuals  for  themselves ;  and  the  law"  acknowledged  this  as  a  natural  method 
of  acquire:;:'  wealth  ;  but  whatever  land52  w;is  conquered  belonged,  immediately  to 
the  commonwealth.  It  could  be  converted  into  private  property  only  by  pur- 
chase or  by  assignation  ;  ami  assignation  always  proceeded  011  regular  principles, 
and  awarded  equal  portions  of  laud  to  ever)-  man.  But  the  mass  of  the  con- 
quered territory  was  left  as  the.  demesne  of  the  state  ;  and  it  was  out  of  land  sim- 
ilarly.reserved  to  the  kings  in  the  conquests  of  the  German  barbarians  that.  liei's 
were  first-  created.  This  svsient  was  prevented  among  the  Romans,  by  the  gen- 
end  law,  strengthened  apparently  by  the  sanctions  of  religion  ;  the  law  which 
"led  to  all  grants  of  land  made  out  of  the  state  demesne  the  one  form  of 
11  and  equal  assignation.  The  land  then,  was  not  granted  away,  its  prop- 
erly remained  in  the  state;  it  was  sometimes  left  as  a  common  pasture,  son  10 Limes 

it :  it  iviis  the  lninaln™  baelc  of  ;.n  old  state  to  tcrr.'eivnce,  if  u  oithen  ]i;;viji--  lied  lend,  r.eir- 

a  new  Ixsmiiiini.'.  us  it  v.  ere,  o:"  its  soeial  exist-  leelod  ii;  and  followed  any  oilier  oallhm: ;    it 

e:ice.     !  think",  then,  it  ni;e--  l:-j  ;l;ricd.  as  one  e,i  :..:-ii-:  ,  .id    i  ■■     ;.:;.>iv  Unit  even-  t.'i t i :-■.-: i  re- 

1  til:, ■  it:  ri  t-  -  -.  -  i  -  i  - 1  ■  i  -  |„  i  n -'fi  he. m;-h.-ht  world,  coiri-d  ;i  gnu. I  ot  lend,  rnr.eh  Io-hs  that  It;.  •,-..-■■ 

that  landed  propen.y  veas  no',  mireiy  sntietioued  session    of  lend   befoicham!  epialiliod  ijini   to 

end  11  in  in  tiii  11  lid*  by  "aw,  hut  lied  originally  been  become  ii-  uitiren. 

h -.'rived  from  h  :  ar.o  limit  oven  where  tin:  pco-        "'  (rail is,  !1.  js  (•!'■     Q-"!"  ex  hostiluis  eiijiim- 

jilii  ;is  ahehy  h-.l-.l  tinned  their  country  by  the  t'.a',  fialmali  rmhuie  nostra  limit;  and  in  Juh- 

sword,  yet  their  i-rii  vi'-.i.l    oiii/;..n:,  received  linian's  ]  i .  s  i  =  u.l  .  ■■  s  mi.-,  is  .oqeiss.iy  ■:-;.■-  l.  ■  i : 

l!:,ii-  se|'e.:ate  portion  nt i iter  iVoi-i  their  own  slaves.  ;  ''  adeo  q..l,a.:.i,  .1:  is.  iiheri  l.....:.i-:.  .■■■  lr, 

p. v.- 00!,  Mi,r  lio-ii  1  he  eaorieions  homily  of  their  se.r,  itulian  nostrum  i!oih;r:nrlui-.';     II.  1,  s  I". 

ehiol's,  hut  iioni  tin;  deli  herate  art  ot  soeic:y,  l>e  rtnim  liivisioiics,  &e.  ■ 

wl  1  ■;:  hi  ■■:■:;,■(■(■; !;.;;.  el:  rctn":  r  p:i  Mi'i  jiii;-=-  o  aliel,  -"  (lei  UK,  !  [.  5-  7.  ill  provincial:  solo  ■:  Ion  1:  Di- 
li poriiou  (.i["  i's  common  [!■  op c\ty  to  each  ofit-;  11m  | ■: ■  ■  1 1  i "i  11. ■  l :  1  1 : . i  i.-i,  cc!  fa.'saiis,:  nos  en'.cm 
mcmbei-s.  "With  i-h.-.s  1  ■ :.'  u  t  to  tin":  stiUcineul.  ;;"..  pn„scs:,ionc:n  taicnm  et  ntnni  I'm  el  .in  h;i '■:,■!-.  ■ 
tl:e  end  of  :l;hj  :a:a,rraph,  thai  lend  conl'iaTcd  videmur.  Aveoidhiitly  no  land,  in  pro  vim-jail 
no  political  power,  "il  nnr,'  he  objected  Ilia"  solo,  cochl  he  sold  by  :n;u:ci;.ie-;io,  hcoim.-.c  :l. 
power  was  ■.-.:! .!■■■.■■.■■■  L  ivi'.i:  h  ■  I..1.-..1  ■inrieily.  was  net  res  manoipii.  "  ['rovineiali'  Milunr' 
.!■:;  -1 1  i-h  :s  the  ooiomoDa,  it  <■-  said,  were  Ha-  wis  opposed  to  "  ItftHomn  scdnm,"  and  ev,  :■:■:■■-- 
biii  to  lii;  re: noveii  ;i:oin  their  tribe  hy 'lie  een-  a',  tin:  condition  of  hind  whieii  reniaineil  still 
bits,  if  tiK  y  ioi  lowed  any  other  eeJlin::  i  >  1;  L.  in  the  stale  of  a  e.onqii:'sr,  arsl  iad  in  I  h,-,.,  in  . 
:iL-i:'.n  n:e."  Hue  llii-t  lini'i  other  fneh  rjjiulu-  eovpo rated  iviiii  Iho  territory,  ''A.iver,"  of  -.ho 
lions  went  on  :he  printiele,  that  it  ivu-  rli^jin  (oiepierors.  .!!ui,  :;-.  is  well  iiars.vn,  ni:  :ie  ].:n:i 
bh:  I!  ni|.  a  i.ihi:.;ea  she  aid  f.ve  hy  1  i!riei.Iln~e  in  the  nrovi  aves  :a  II 1  e  inipcrhh  limes  %v:i.i  not 
l-al.-'hiH-  i.han  ijy  '.iiide  ;  a  -..it  ■■'■■!■■  ■■  1  ;■;■■  ■■■11  ."el-  i;  :Te".]r.eiele  solum  ;':  partieniar  soots  enieyeit 
h  laiinitied  ill  ;.ii!;  eneitat  vvorle.  fui':  fo-.aided  the  [j'iviieees  of  "  [lelieuni  sohiiii.''  and  lies 

0 Lisideri  'ions  1,1'  uliai.  nes  snppap.e.d  to  he  was  Ihe  .liuiious  jus  Halia'  vvhieh  lies  to  eom- 

Ibr  the  moral  ii-ixn.l  of  tin;  coi  urn  unity  ;  and  i-lotely  i.ii-uiidei-f:  id  :y  e.l  writers  011  I  he  thri- 
ve it  uhi'ereur,  from  the  no".i,-n  that  he  who  ;iii  t  juaii  ii.-.v  ijih-nii:  .i:.-i  1  •  '.■■e  laviumv.  lie 
ii  nil  .11 -it  |,  ■■"■:::■■  i  i".  a-.d  rower,  liivt  showed  the:  it  was  a  oriviieee  aE-eelied.  to 
Besides,  it  was  only  e  (.leui.d  of  et-nsonen  in-  lane,  no"i,  as  hud  been  supnosed,  to  "™™« 
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farmed,  sometimes  occupied  hy  individuals,  in  the  same  manner  a.nd  under  (.lie 
same  circumstances  as  in  later  times  it  was  "-ranted  in  fiefs,  but  with  this  essen- 
tial difference,  that  this  occupation  was  an  irregular,  and  as  for  as  regarded  the 
stale,  a  wholly  precarious  tenure.  The  occupiers  possessed  large  tracts  of  land, 
and  derived  as  much  profit  from  them  as  if  they  had  Leon  their  property  ;  but 
they  were  only  tenants  at  will,  and  there  was  nothing  to  give  to  these  permitted 
rather  than  authorised  possessions,  the  dignity  and  political  importance  which 
were  attached  to  the  great  fiefs  of  modern  Europe. 

This  occupation  of  the  public  land  could  by  no  length  of  prescription  he  con- 
verted  into  private  properly-;  lapse  of  time  could  never  liar  the  p,^^  «,ui.8d  u? 
rights  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  tli  ere  fore  the  "  possessions"  of  p™™!*™- 
lie;;  Roman  patricians  in  early  times,  within  a  lew  miles  of  Home,  were  on  the 
same  footing  wii.li  all  laud  in  the  provinces  afterwards  :  in  neither  case  could  pre- 
scription or  usucapio3  confer  a  legal  tide  on  the  possessor,  because  in  both  in- 
stances the  property  of  the  soil  lay  in  the  state,  lint  with  respect  to  the  lands 
of  private  persons,  the  early  Roma.u  law-1  allowed  possession  to  become  property 
after  a  lapse  of  only  two  years,  provided  that  the  possession  had  not  been  ob- 
tained in  the  first  instance"  either  by  force  or  fraud.  The  object  of  this  enact- 
ment was  supposed  to  have  been  the  speedy  settlement  of  all  questions  of  own- 
ership ;::'  one  year's  possession  gave  a  right  of  properly  in  a  slave,  or  any  other 
moin.bi.e,  and  twice  that  lice  was  thought  saaicieat  lor  the  ov-cer  of  the  laud,  to 
establish,  his  right  against  the  occupier  in  a  territory  so  small  as  that  of  Rome, 
unless  through  his  own  neglect.  Probably,  also.it  was  judged  expedient  to  pre- 
vent the  risk  of  any  Janus  l)ing  long  uncultivated,  by  regarding  hind  thus  neg- 
lected as  returned,  in  a  maimer,  to  a  state  of  nature,  and  open  to  the  lir.-,t.  occu- 
pant. Another  reason  would  sometimes  operate  strongly  :  the  duty  of  heeping 
up  the  religious  rites-  attached  to  particular  places,  which  would  fall  into  disuse 
during  the  absence  of  a.n  owner.  This  feeling  was  so  powerful  in  the  case  of  the 
religions  rites  of  particubir  families,"  that  if  I.he  heir  neglected  to  enter  upon  his 
inherilance,  another  person  mioa.1,  step  in  a:;d  take  possession,  and  after  I.he  lapse 
of  a  single  year,  be  acquired  a  legal  title  to  the  estate.  But  it  cannot  lie  doubted 
that  the  effect  of  this  encouragement  given  to  possession  was  favorable  to  the 
burghers,  or  pati  leians  a.s  we  must  now  begin  to  call  (hem,  at  the  expense  of  the 
The  twelve  tables"5  utterly  denied  the  right,  of  possession  to  a  foreign- 
it  such  a  one  the  owner's  title  remained  (rood  forever.  And  although 
ons  were  no  longer  regarded  as  alloueilier  foreigners,  yet  they  were 
still  excluded  from  the  right,  of  occupying  the  public  land  ;  and  we.  may  he  cer- 
tain that  they  could  neither  tahe  possession  of  the  inheritance  of  a  patrician,  nor 
of  any  portion  of  his  land  on  which  there  was  any  temple  or  altar;  for  it  would 
have  been  a  direct  profanation,  had  a  stranger  ventured  to  perform  the  religious 
riles  peculiar  to  his  IVunilv  and  rr.ee.  liesides,  in  point  of  fact,  (he  patricians' 
lands  were  far  less  likely  to  be  left  open  to  occupation.     A  plebeian,  whose  land 

quired  the  possession  of  any  tiling  Loud  Me, 
yet  he  could  not  wraiirc  t.lio  pi'o.jcr'y  of  :t  by 

....  t  the  [irovitieiah;  Si.laui  (if  G:ihe>'  Lime,  of  hvesi  rip'tien  or  n~ue;i  !■:■■.  it  K  h:el  l-ci'i:  .-..riijiii- 

wl:i;--li  the  •.iropvrt',  was  v:liil  an'.y  in  the  he-  i.IK  ohtaLnod  Vjy  lb:co  or  i'notL ;  "si  en  Ik  vein 

mien  peo]  Is  or  the  emperor,  while  1  i  . i  ■- 1 .1 :;. 1 1  -  lurf-van  ant  vi  possess  iiri  posBidi  at."    Gains, 

cored  only  have  the  ..:■:-:■  in.;. lien  and  usr.fvuct  of  II.  §45- 

ii.  '.-,  ;i-  r\:.i:']v  in  the  t'ii'riitioiL  ei'lno  affr  in:.-  ™  Ki!  it:i'i:i:]  donfria  dr  tin-  ia  ineOito  cs- 

lieusoftLe  tliec  oft!,?  XII.  tai.les.    Afterwards  sent.     Cains,  IT.  §44.' 

:  !:■■  iii-  i-i:  i'...:i   I ■'■.-.■.  ,.,-i.  i .■.■.:■■■■  i  ri:  v  and  Il.nl;-  m  (Isir.s,  11.  J  ia,  ';'.    Yolii.-o'init  ■.  e'.eics  hie.- 

euiii  Mil.ai!  was  none  av,  m    by  Jusf  uim,  and  "nrins  li'.vedi'.atos  la.liri  nr.  esscnt  qui  sarjm  ik- 

w«ue:rLlio  v.- Hit  a:a;rie.od  alike   in   ear!-. ;  hat  it  cerent,  eneieen  illis  tenuiori'.nis  sn'm  =  ■. = ■  ol  ■-.-'.-- 

could  bo  completed  no:,  in  two  years,  but,  ac-  vatio  I'uit. 

oordin      ivnnoQBi  Ireumsb  noaa,  mten,  twentj  ,  "  "  AdvBiana    hottem   stems       LotoritaB." 

or  thirty,     see  J-stinir.r.'s  Code,  I'll.  Tit.  at.     l'Vaeo,.  X.I.T.  Tiihular.  lil,i;pud  11 mid.    "Auc- 

?.|"  a-;.i-.i.i'  iv  re.i:-  ,:hi,irian&&.  toiHtas1'  is  tho  rirU.t  nt  fl  :■  lit-  i  ---i-.  ■■ 
'*  (hoes,  II.  £  i'l.     Ulpisn,  l'r;i<rrn.  XIX.  § 


bona  fide  aceeperiinus.    Gains,    preaoription. 
-     if  tiro  actual  possessor  Ke- 


rry GoOgle 
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hiul  been  laid  waste  by  the  enemy,  whose,  house  had  licrn  'mini'.,  and  bis  sons 
killed  or  swept  off  by  the  plague,  might  often  be  actually  unable  to  euitivntts  his 
property  again,  and  might  leave  it  in  despair,  to  be  possessed  by  the  liist  person 
who  eli osi!  to  occupy  it.  Or  if  he  were  detained  prisoner  for  debt  in  some  patri- 
cian's prison,  the  same  result  might  hii.ppen;  his  wife  and  children  might  seek 
protection  with  some  relation  or  friend,  and  their  home  might  thus  be  abaadoaed. 
.And  supposing  justice  to  have  been  ihitiy  administered,  vet  the  delays  of  iegal 
business,  or  the  waul  of  friends  to  undertake  the  ca.nse,  or  the  fear  of  provoking 
n  powerful  enemj',  might  often  hinder  the  owner  from  making  good  his.  claim 
within  two  years,  and.  so  the  property  rajo'ht  be  lost  forever. 

As  the  Roman  la,w  attached  no  political  power  to  landed  property,  so  neither 
dm™*™  <>  is  T«ri.  did  it  make  a.  distinction  between  it  and  all  other  kinds  of  property, 
.''....:""."'  as  to  (be  formalities  required  in  conveying  it  to  another.  Yet 
■™™^L'  there  was  a  distinction  recognised  ;   siime  things  migh  L  be  conveyed 

by  bare  delivery,  a  title  to  others  could  only  be  given  by  selling  them  with  cer- 
tain solemn  formalities,  known  by  the  names  of  mancipatio  and  in  jure  cessio. 
This  latter  class;'"  included  not  only  land  and  houses,  bat  also  slaves,  and  all  fame 
animals  of  draught  or  burden,  and  ail  these  were  classed  under  one  common 
nam*!,  as  res  maneipii  or  rnancipi  ;  every  other  article  of  property  was  nee  maii- 
eipil  The  formality  of  mancipatio  was  one  of  the  peculiar  rights  of  Roman  citi- 
zens f  no  magistrate's  presence  waK  required,  nor  was  there  need  of  any  written 
instrument. :  but  live  .l.toman  citizens  of  an  adult  age  were  to  be  present  as  wit- 
nesses, and  a  shlh,  called  the  weigher,  or  scalesman,  was  to  produce  a  pair  of 
scales  to  weigh  the  copper,  which  was,  at.  this  time,  the  only  money  in  circula- 
tion. Then  tin!  purchaser  laid  his  band  upon  the  thing  which  he  was  buying, 
and  said,  "This  thing  [  declare  to  be  mine  according  to  the  law  of  the  Q.  unites  ; 
and  I  have  bought  it  with  this  money  duly  weighed  in  these  scales."  In  later 
times,  when  this  form  was  still  preserved,  only  slaves  and  animals  were  required 
to  be  literally  seized  by  the  purchaser  ;  lard  might  he  disposed,  of  at  a  disiauee.'1 
But  in  the  days  of  the  decemviri,  we  cannot  doubt  that  every  sale  of  land  by 
mancipatio  was  transacted  oh  the  spot,  and  i  hat  the  purchaser  laid  his  haiid  itpon 
fire  house  or  ground  which  he  was  buying,  no  less  than  on  the  slave  or  the  ox. 
The  form  cal'ed.  "  in  jure  cessio"  took  place  before  a  magistrate  ::':!  the  purchaser 
claimed,  "  vindicavit,"  the  purchase  as  his  property  ;  the  seller,  when  asked  by 
the  magistrate  if  he  disputed  the  claim,  answered  "  that  lie  did  not ;"  and.  then 
the  magistrate  awarded  the  article  in  question  to  the  purchaser  or  claimant. 
These-  transactions,  by  word  of  mouth  only,  without  writing',  were  especially  sa.nc- 

Mnncipl  IV;.  sunt  piaedia  in  tallica  solo —  conveyance.  ;uni  !.i:i:s  gva'.i  \d  de  c.aiieccs  by 

itoiii.'H'i'.j.Mii^icMi.ii  imClcoi'uhi,  \ fl.it. via,  Liar,  lw-i-^ui/.iii.r;  flick  custom  r.s  law,  w;  ecu  ur.dcr- 

actu^i  iiiiiaixlucr.is:  item  sowi  ct  .].i.;:drn  pedes     si 1  v,  1 1 v  ■  licvo  sin  mid  mr.  c  been  :.i';        h.-m- 

■  .'!...■■■:.:..  c i-.ll eve  uciviautav,  vclut  hows,  ir.ul],  a  sari  of  pride  f'jil  in  liic  e\creisi:  of  ihh  ri^liii 

oi|i.c.  asiiii.    IV.  ■■■■:.!■  :■:               i!ni|  i  -ma.    Ill-  i.s'  marieb.i.iio,  and  why  it  shoal  J.  iiave    been 

:.    t'!-.,::a.i.  XIX.   '!.     ii  has   been   doabled  bepf  as  ilce  oi"  1 1  ■  r=  paeuiiai'  via'its  of  Tbn'.isn 

'.ylic'.l.cr   1 ! . i ^    dl-:i:i;-t:on   was   as   old  as   flic  citizens.    And  if  ;i  vera  oi'oaually  tin.  mode  (if 

Twelve    Tables    (see    fin^o.    Gcseluolile    ids  conveyance  jaaeli-f  :i  Ic,  liie  elcbel;  i:  '.-.  i  ■  i . ■  .■- 1  - 

limn,  la-'elit.-,  p.  A-'-i-:,)  ;  1'it'il  Is,  a::  r.ny  ravo,  rce-  ers,  we  can  account  :br  ks  beim;  resrrieted  to 

oeaab.ed  by  lac  Cbicbm  law.  passed  in  ibc  year  kin!,  a:id  lo  wlial:  con  si:  I:  sled  :  !:e  moid  value- 

,',■■ ■■■■    I i :;■:■-,,  p.  .,UT';  and'  was.  m  all  mold-  lie  per.  oi'tlie  live  stock  obbni.e  slaves,  Jiovscs, 

l.i  it!-,  .-i-i-i  -i!  :,■.!■!-.-!  ..■.'ciiviiosi  slide  of  liu:  lie-  mules,  nsses,  ami  omcii.     In  paiticulav,  we  can 

man'  law.  evcepl:  as  li;r  as  I'c.e/asds  1  lie  /lira  prei-  -.1;  :■■  vse-vnl  v.-'ic.  si  Tip;  iverc  ran  nee  man- 

dliii'iniL ;'  Ibr  ibese,  I),  en;;  'v.  ieco:  p.i.iii.ics,  could  lipil,  because  ibia  lei:  commerce  was  ivholiyun- 

E'jt  pass  by  .leraai  boiVby  seizure,  and  mane:  pa-  bnovii  •■:>  '.1  e  ;  j  c:,-..!1  in:    c'.icii.an-,  and  sliips 

tie  tiij  jlinil>1;  :.lv.  a.ys  ii  iis  oi-iiiiiial  n. ereiiiig  ini-  were  nellliev  tnuelit  l.or  si.  I  it  aiiaeic-t  "iieiii. 

plied  tics.     L -  ii           ■■:■■■.',■■.■■  ;ii ■■  '  tint  •''■■.'■ ;-  ]  ii  i  ■■  observe  that  in  the  US.  pnbushed  l>v 

i-aiio  'Am  el:  ;i:-l:  a  iler  of  nsaae  a  incei  :';■:.  din  Mai,  encilled  ''Ife  (leiuaii  ri'aas.  :al  lia'nl'ijji 

;:iebeiau.  landcvneis.  a  method    of  elUelaic;  a  am.''   ;.c  iiave  tie::  true  I'erLii  i:res  mamiaa," 

purcha-e  ii;  rl.e  cuccli-c  bailee  a  males  iimce-  i'.-::.:d  ■..'  ■  •■':■■:.  .■'  pi. ':_   Sen  ituco,  p.  tlil,  and 

fiiiite  uoi^lil.io's,  'vithout  u ■■■  ■!,   o,    Ills  .Meinilir,  V-:.!.  I.  p.  i-it.     fiote  1044. 

going  up  to  Eome  and  rrausaetiiLj;  thehi    '  ... 
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tioned  by  the  twelve  tables,  which  declared,  thai,  in  buying  and  selling,  "even 
as  the  tongue  had  spoken,  so  should  be  the  law."33 

The  princi])iu  of  the  law  of  descent  was  that  of  qualified  male  succession  with- 
out primogeniture.51      All  children  who  had  not  been  enianci-  ^ rflMM-iBl 

) rued3'' inherited  their  father's  estate  in  equal  portions,  without 
distinction"!  of  sex  or  eldership.  A  man's  wife,  if  she  had  fully  come  under  his 
power  (in  mauum  convenenit),  inherited  as  a  daughter;  and  his  son's  children, 
if  the  son  were' dead,  or  had  been  emancipated/-1  succeeded  to  that  son's  share, 
and  divided  it  equally  amongst  them;  even  the  children  of  his  son's  son  inher- 
ited on  the  same  condition,  if  their  father  had  ceased  to  bo  in  his  grandfather's, 
power,  either  by  death  or  by  emancipation  ;  but  daughters'  children,  as  belong- 
ing to  another  family,  had  no  right  of  succession.  All  these  were  called  a  man':; 
own  heirs,  "sui  heretics  ;"  and  in  default  of  these,  his  agnatic  or  relations  by 
the  fathers  side,  succeeded  ;  the  nearer  excluding  the  more  remote,  and  those  in 
the  same  degree  of  relationship  receiving  equal  shares.  In  default  of  ngnati,"  a 
man's  inheritance  went  to  the  members  of  his  gens. 

III.  The  last  division  of  the  Roman  priva.'.c  law  relates  to  actions.  "Legis 
actio"  signifies,  "  the  course  of  proceeding  which  the  law  prescribes  m  L„„  r  ?ofioMi 
to  a  man,  in  order  to  settle  a  dispute  with  his  neighbor,  or  to  ob-  F"e«,n"limtil«,a- 
tain  the  redress  of  an  injury,"  It  stands  opposed  to  all  those  aets  of  supersti- 
tion or  violence,  by  widen  the  ignorance  or  passion  of  man  has  sought  to  obtain 
the  same  end  ;  io  the  lot  or  the  ordeal  on  the  one  hand,  io  the  dagger  of  the 
assassin  or  (he  sword  of  (he  duellist  on  the  other.  But  it-  proceeding  at  law,  ac- 
cording to  the  notion  of  the  decemvirs,  was  bound  to  follow  the  law  to  the  very 
letter ;  nothing  was  understood  of  construction  or  of  deductions,  insomuch 
that  he  who  brought  an  action  against  another  for  cutting  down  Lis  viae.f' 
was  held  to  have  lost  his  cause,  because  the  twelve  tables  forba.de  only 
the  cutting  down  affrv.il  lives  geuorallv,  without  any  particular  mention  ol 
vines.     The  miaJ.es  of  action  were  live  ;,;n   1.   Sacramento;   2.  1'cr  jttdicis   postu- 

ss  Quum  nesaini    ikoiot    ma.a;:i:iimr.;pip,  iiti  in  tlie.lIH.     It  was  to  he  foiii.-lic  his  first  hook, 

IIii.l'iiil  inineiips-s't.  ita  jus  esto.     ]0-niiK.  XII.  l»l'.TOf:n  tin;  In-Hd  ian.1   it'-'il'i  se-otlons  of  the, 

'!':.!.■. l.i  ■.    IV.  a;ud  lli-.iihnhi.     ?>ec  lickse!:,  p.  )>reseu:,  '-'ivisioii.     There  is  no   u.ioie   ill:!i.  ;"t 

31>7— 408.  question  in  Kotiiim  Ltw  v ! ■ ; l n  to  nsee.rt;-.iri  when 

81 1  Kill  it  "  quiiliflf-'l  nidi:!  sueeCssion."  l:ij-  :  nd  i    -.v!-;.:  ■.-.<!:   a  i  '.■■  i  ■'  i-l:-:-.i-iii>?  iicqilived  "jura 

onusi:    iihl:cai.-ii"ii  mail's    li.iv.iflite.rs   inherited  lj  -:.■  i  ■.;  IV  L  -.1.  ..-■-■ "      'the   ivnelo   iirstitu'Jon    "t   l-io 

ulnn-i;  ivitli   his  son;-,  >ei,  his  uu".:;;- iters'  sous  centes  seoms  to   h::\f:   hte-i    essondiiily  pat;-i- 

'.'.■■U-il    idtO;;e!  I;  ..II-    e\ell!ihj:.!,    ilriii    1'is    d  11.111:1  lie  IS,       iiiii;    illl  i    t;    v.i-     t-l  I ."  -    ":. ■.!:■■.    .il'    !".:■     ,::     I"!  i-E:  :  I  ■!. 

1'iaii;  uinler  their  brothers'  liiua-damsiil.p,'  oouk'  ';  so  s^los  toneem  habere,"  J.ivy,  X.  S.     Wl:oi 

lie'  lilsoose  of  fir  deveo  ihois1  inhe.ritavn.B  ■.',■:! h-  t-iuvi,  i'i  t-l: i!  sneeession  io  the.   propetly  of  ooi 

en:  their  consent.     By  run  Ai.iiaami  l:iv.-  this  irdosuiio  piehoian,  s'.:oe.  in  aposiiion  i;iiiO-.i;-ou=- 

bo-is  nlfjiif!  inherit;.'.:!,  bid  thfiv  tt-i'-o  oblined  to  to  that  ct  the    ne:  ::'.■■■..  -\>  i.T  li'.s  :-.-i-  in  l.b.o  sue- 

por"ion  out  tacir  sisters,  and  public  opinion  eo^ioii  to  tho  ptoyiertyof  aputrieiaii;     J^'or  tins 

'.v,i:.'..l  :,.:i  l : J L . ■  ■. .            o  l-e  dim;  nyfiurdly.  noblest  of the  elelieiao  ihnilhos,  tlio  (V-eiii:,  for 

55  Gains,  III.  §  2.                                        '  instnnoe,  or  tho  I'ieoii.  could  have  haunoe.en- 

'-*'  The.  rOiis.u-.  of  ibis  restnoiion  whs,  tlict  if  lnaaion  ivitli  nuy  pii'.rk'iiiu  i;v'.is  M'.r"..  ;;«  i-iii:s:s0. 

tin:  -o:i  were  ill  ins  fil.llili-'s  [i!-iW0.r,  ii«  wns  him-  ■::■{  ■■■:.\  hvji;  tin:  i-i    !■:■':.  n    :.;■  t  |Vitri   ii.ii  i   ii.'id'i, 

sell'  ids  i ;.:.;  ter'e  bdr,  i  ad  1  Ib  ohlldreu  were,  of  bo  Chat  it  doBB  not  appaBi  ;■■'■  ■■  wonld  iian  --n- 

oour::e,  evidnned  ;  if  he  had  io:d  iii--  sueeo.j-ion,  oeeded  to  tlLe  prcfjfii'tv-  ni'nii  iiilo.--.,  to  i  ;i ■..■"; :.'  -.:, 

iiliie:-  \?y  iie.il  :i  iir  l.i-,'  niuiiiioijiiniijii,  1. 1 1 en  l:is  in  Join i lit  of  sui  Ineredes  iaii.1  si'.'iiiai.     Wiis  it, 

ohihireY  sueiieeded  til  ids  shine  .is  iiis  rii^ire-  lis  in  ;!.o  Atlionii-ai  hnr,  tlm:  eejiad:,  ;i  term 

eentatives.  "  whioli  inel inieii  ri-hdioiii;  ov  llni  mother's  sido 

37  (.iniu-a  Tit.  S<i,  10.     By  :lie  l:;w  of  to.o  \ll.  u-i  iveii  :;s  W  the,  haiier-s,  Yen;  tipibb  of  in- 

t.ihies.  ;:'i  rehition-  h>  tilt:  li  tier's  sins,  '.-.ln.-ili  ■  Ikiritinf  ;     And  if  .no  te.hiiious  iir.  all  wete  to  ho 

er  male  or  ii.enele,  wish;  ;ilike  inehided  uni'er  fuund,  "in;"  Ite'jiLo  any  eLuLii  In   !i      -i m  i  . 

tne  title  of  Hi;n:;T.i ;  hut  id'tei-wivd:-  the  nu  miinrj  iir  Wiis  ti..!  pvr.pBV'y  eiuisiilor.ii!   to  be  whoiiv 

<•:,'  e|:e  tern:  iv;i"  oiete  llniiled,  in  id  lei:;  lie    ivlil-  ivi'duiul.  :ili  hei,",  inlet  thus   eili::.h'e  el'   !■■  :e._  :i 

''■   ■  ■  '  o.xeludcd  h;y;a:.'i  the   deitree  of  is  nailed  !>■.'  ;l  sti-iiiisi!!'  '■:/  oemipation,  


A  I 'tills  I  i  101  I.e.:-,  I  '  .--I   .'   ::■!■;   I  ■..-■■:■:■  I'll         ill        i  ii        II      1    I  .     I    I  i    1 1  iii  '       I  II   I  ill  i 

oenid,"  noqu.iroi   i    ■   i '    of:   (iauitl        e;;    ■        ■ Id   ie  i:  ]ii,ssihlhiy  ol't.lio  propone; 

isistod  a  sin^Io  Jnem- 
ty  of  a.  patrician  oonki 

■in  "hrir. 

- ,  n.Goo^Ic 


to",  as  i-e.i.'ia-:li;d   her  j.-  is  I:.:  in  I.   line,  thus  ivns  of  a  p\»bi-:i;in  hehyj-  ;::■,;  ni  ■■!'  I  ■_■-■-  n    .  .  I.  \l:.:i. 

■■■--:  :■-!---  -  i:i  Ine  '!_■'  I.  ■.         ■:;-::■  I      Inn-  s-.ei.  '.vlionae?.  so  l:at:  as  there  exi  ■:;..;;;  si:ie;le  i.ie-n- 

I;ee  .1 ';s.i::l:;n.  hlstltliies,  111.  Tit.  2.  %$.  her  of  llis  ■jo.us.'tlio  lillipiiilv  of  a  [MtlieiiiiiOinit.: 

Ih  (-ii-.i-.is.  Hi.  6  17.     It  is  pi-.i^-okirjci-  tJinb  t"i«  neve:-  b<;  v.  i-J:.;:.;;  n  | i;;;rid:ai loir. 

(Kii-t  of  Gains'  v.-o:-'.-.  in  -vlie-  lie  Inn]  deSuod  i:'  (inius,  IV.  §11. 

who  were  a  mail's  ";,■■.■.■; -".'::>,':  is  wholly  illegibiti  ,0  Gaius,  IV.  §12. 
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lationem ;    S.  Per  eondietionem ;    4.  Per  maims  injectioneni ;    5.  Per  pigeons 

1.  The  first11  of  these  was  the  most  generally  adopted  where  no  other  specific 
iii  Atuoc:  B.t™n;ii-  action  wn.s  prescribed  bylaw.  The  contending  parties  each  staked 
i"'  a  certain  sum  of  money,  "  sacrament  um,"  on  the  issue  of  their 
suit,  iive  hundred  ases,  if  the  value  of  the  disputed  property  amounted  to  one 
thousand  ases  or  more;  and  fifty,  if  it  fell  below  that  sum.  Only  if  the  suit 
related  to  tin;  establishing  of  the  freedom  of  anyone  claimed  as  a  s'ave,'12  the  sac- 
ramcr.tim)  was  fixed  at  the  lower  sum  of  lifly  ases,  lest  his  friends  might  bo, 
deterred  from  asserting  his  liberty,  by  the  greatness  of  the  sum  they  would  have 
i,r>  forfeit  if  they  failed  in  proving  it.  .for  the  party  who  lost  his  cause  forfeited 
his  stake  besides,  and  it  went  not  to  the  other  party,  but  to  the  state.  Accord- 
ingly, the  magistrate  having  named  a  judge  to  try  the  cause,  the  parlies  appeared 
before  him,  and  first  briefly  stated  to  him  the  nature  of  their  respective  claims. 
Then  the  object  in  dispute,  if"  it  wore  any  thing  capable  of  moving  or  being 
moved,  was  brought  int.. j  court  also,  and  the  plaintiff,  holding  a  rod  or  wand  in 
one  hiiud,4"  and  laying  hold  of  the  object  which  he  claimed  with  the  other,  as- 
sei  led  thai  il  belonged  to  him  according'  to  the  law  of  the  Q.uiriles,  and  then 
laid  his  rod  upon  it.  The  defendant  did  tae  same,  and  asserted.  Ids  own  right,  to 
it,  in  the  same  form  of  words.  Then  the  judge  bade  them  both  to  loose  their 
bold,  and  this  being  done,  the  plainti If  turned  io  the  defendant,  and  said,  "Wilt 
thou  tell  me  wherefore-  thou  hast  claimed  this  thing  as  ihine  ?"  The  other  an- 
swered, "  I  have  fabilled  what  light  requires,  even  as  I  have  made  my  claim." 
Then  the  plaintiff  rejoined,  '-'Since  thou  hast  made  thy  claim  wrongfully,  I  defy 
thee  at  law  ;  and!  stake  five  hundred  uses  on  the  issue."  To  which  the  de- 
fendant replied,  "in  like  manner,  and  nith  a  like  state,  do  I  also  defy  thee." 
Til  on  the  judge  awarded  possession  of  the  object- in  dispute  to  one  or  other  of 
the  parties  till  the  cause  should  he  decided,  and  called  upon  him  to  give  security 
to  his  adversary,  "  litis  et  vindieiarum,"  that,  is,  that,  he  would  make  good  to  him 
both  the  thing  itself,  "  litem,"  and  the  benefit  arising  from  ids  temporary  posses- 
sion of  it,  "  vindicias,"  if  the  cause  were  finally  decided  against  him.  lioih  par- 
ties also  .gave  security  to  the  judge  that  their  slake,  or  saeramentum,  should  do 
duly  paid.  1-iut  if  the  dispute  related  io  the  personal  freedom  of  any  man,  wheth- 
er he  were,  to  be  adjudged  to  be  a  slave  or  a  freeman,  the  twelve  tables  express'y 
orderod  that  the  vindicias  or  temporary  possession,'1  should  be  awarded  in  favor 
of  freedom,  that  the  man  should  remain  at  liberty,  till  it  were  proved  that  lie 
was  lawfully  a,  slave.  1  have  given  all  these  details,  partly  from  their  affording 
so  curious  an  illustration  of  the  legal  proceedings  of  the  fourth  century  of  Home, 
partly  from  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  famous  story  of  Virginia,  presently 
to  be  related,  and  partly  also  from  their  novelty;  our  whole  knowledge  of  the  old 
act.ie.ns  at  law  being  derived  from  the  Instituies  of  Gains,  which  in  their  entire 
and  original  form  were  first  discovered  by  INiebubr  at  Verona,  in  the  year  1810. 

2.  3.  The  account  of  the  second,  and  third  modes  of  action  has  been  lost  out 
u  ud  ad  juiioris!  of  the  US,  oi"  Gains,  so  that  we  can  nei'.her  fully  understand  their 
/."". .;. -':... .V  £  ■■.'■:■■'■  nature,  nor  how  they  differed  from  one  another.  So  far  as  we 
"™-  can  judge,  the  hitter,  actio  per  condictionem,  appears  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  serving  a  notice  on  lite,  adversary,  calling  on  him  to  appear  at  the 
end  of  thirty  days,  to  submit  his  cause  to   the  judge.     The  former,  per  postula- 

51  Cuius,  IV.  §18-17.  "  "  Fes'.ucicn  tciickii.''     Ties  '.v;.-  ;ipv,r,i-cnt- 

"  hi  tSii  cusu  cf  a  tliivo's  lilicrlv,  :l  v,-;is  not  ly  :i  rod  or  wand.  ,is  Gurus  says  afleriv  artist, 

ii. ■:■-■-■■;  :y  Hurt  tha   person  who   Brought  the  "ITestuo*  antem   ntebantni  qnssi  bfiata  loco, 

qnr.s'.ion  •.'.  issue  slioukl  Icve  miy  cci  ■.    .-!:■"■  ;■'■.:■!  ■■.   i  e.'.lia::  j.-.s-.i  ;l...:^:'u:,:'  S  ll'.     Jl  ciiain.c, 

Willi  til c  nliivi  .  .:■■■  !ir,v  [X  i-s.-.i-jcliiita-cat  for  Liai :  t!:cro:b'-e,  siilniiy  11  in  v.a-j.  of  smr.v  or  el: is II', 

it  iviis  t.lie  Jiiiv,  or  i:;a.ln:i-  U:a  privilege,  of  ov-  v.-liicj  I'iuiriavh ' s;iy*  tv:.s  t'cv.voi   or.  a   Bkiyfj 

cry  :a:  ii  to  s:ivc  :i  frooman  from  I  tie  ]:■.■-;  ur,  ■.;:.!  lv'ion  l;e  receive.;  Ills  liberty,     fee  •■  1- ::.:,:. onci  in 

loss  of  his  liberty.     "  la  hi3  qnie  usseran"-.ir  in  Peduoj.. 

lilieri  .loin,   ■  civ's  >:;e   aifee    :«So  <.'■'■     ).'.■■■•.  '.  i  .  ;i,;i.  se-.:ie,  .11:11  I'ueia.-icm.     Sec  Livv, 

HI.  45.  III.  44,  45. 
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(ionem  judfds.  was  an  npp:iea!.io:i  !i)  (he.  magistrate  that  In:  would  name,  a  judge 
to  try  the  matter  in  dispute. 

4.  The  summary  process,  per  maims  mjeet.ionem,  was  allowed  by  the  twelve 
t-:"ib'ii.  =>1:'  as  :i.  me1,  hod  ill'  enforcing  the  fed  1 1,  men1,  of  the  jralga's  sen-  .:ni  AaiM]  Porlos. 
tence.  If  the  defendant,  after  having  lost  his  cause,  and  having  •"•"^"a-"»a- 
been  sentenced  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  (he  plnmfdf,  La  J  neglected  to  do  so,  the 
plniiitiii'  might,  lav  actual  hands  on  hie'.,  rind  unless  lie  could  find  a  viiwle.y,  or  do- 
fender,  i'j  plead  his  cause  I'oi'  Liin,  he  being  himself  not  allowed  to  do  it,  he  urn 
dragged  vo  the  plaintiff's  house,  and  there  kept  in  chains  till  lie  Lad  paid  all  thai 
was  due  from  Mm. 

6.  Lastly,  the  action  per  pignoris  captionem"  was  a  rude  method  of  distress, 
in  which  a  man  was  allowed,  in  certain  cases,  to  compel  Ids  adver-  IM,  Ac!ira,  Por  pie. 
sary  to  pay  him  what  lie  owed  him  by  carrying  off  articles  of  Lis  =°"""p»°"'«- 
pvepe.il y  as  a  pledge.  In  some  instances  it  rested  solely  on  old  unwritten  cus- 
tom, such  as  that  which  allowed  the  soldier,41  if  Lis  pay  were  withheld,  to  dis- 
train in  this  manner  upon  the  goods  of  iLc  officer  whose  business  it  was  to  give 
it  him.  The  twelve  tables  allowed  it  in  crises  eomtccted  with  religious  worship  ; 
as.  for  instance,  it  was  permitted  against,  him  wito  Lad  bought,  a  sheep  or  an  ox 
for  sacrifice,  and  bad  not  paid  for  it ;  or  against-  him  who  Lad  not  paid  for  the 
hire  of  a  beast,  which  the  owner  bad  let  for  the  very  purpose  of  (rolling  money 
lo  enable  him  to  offer  a  sacrifice  himself.  Tn  (he,  first  case, there  was  an  in:: piety 
in  a  man's  offering  to  tin:  gods  that  which  was  not  Lis  own  ;  in  the  second,  the 
gods  (hemselvos  were  defrauded  of  tbeiv  sacrifice,  inasmuch,  as  their  worshipper 
was  deprived  of  the  means  to  offer  it. 

I  have  purposely  postponed  my  notice  of  one  part  of  the  law,  that  which  re- 
lates to  obligations,  because  it  affords  an  easy  transition  to  another 
branch  of  the  subject,  the  criminal  law  of  the  twelve  (aides ;  in- 
asmuch as  several  offences,  which  w-e  regard  as  crimes,  or  public-  wrongs,  were 
by  the  Romans  classed  under  the  hen.d  of  private  wrongs,  and  the  compensation 
which  '.I o.1-  olitaidcr  was  bound  to  mrike  to  the  injuria!,  party,  fbLowed  from  one 
species  of  civil  obligation,  teehuieaiiy  cn.'.led  obfij-aliones  ex  delicto. 

Over  and  above  our  general  duties  to  our  fellow-citizens,  wo  put  ourselves 
often,  by  our  own  voluntary  net,  under  certain  new-  and  specific  oMi^t™  m  ™a™- 
obligations  towards  them,  either  from  some  prirlicular  engage-  o^j^dcikw. 
meet  contracted  with  them,  or  from  our  Laving  tlouc  tlicm  some  wrong.  In  the 
first  ease,  there  arises  an  obligation  to  fulfil  our  agreement ;  in  the  second,  nn 
obligation  to  repriir  oar  injustice,  fleece  flic  1  toman  l;iv.:"''  divided  all  f'ga!  obli- 
li-alioriH  into  (liose  arising  from  engagement,  ex  contractu,  and  liaise  arising  from 
a  wrong  committed,  ex  delieto.    ' 

I.  It  will  not  ho  necessary  to  go  minutely  into  the  subdivisions  of  the  former 
of  these  two  e.'nsses  of  obligations.      To  the   head  of  oUigaijones  ^ 
re- eon'.nad.re  belonged  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  ;   11      mere   i  ■■  ■■    i 
fact  of  having  borrowed  money49  constituted  the  obligation  to  pay  °  """' "' 
it,  without  fit i v  promise  (o  that  effect,  verbal  or  written."1  or.  the  part  of  the  bor- 
rower.    But  as  the  remarkable  provisions  of  the   law  of  the  twelve  tables,  with 
regard  to  debtors,  have  been  already  noticed,  it  will  not  be  needful  to  state  them 

"Gains,  IV.  §21-85. 

1S  (Jains    IV.  |  so-29.    With  regard  t. 
<t;:,..-._t:  |-.:iv  of  tiiu  word,  tin:  text  ot'  Gain;'  vu-    ;k-i  he  si  ■:-,",!  r;'.l.em  r.o  us  iK.'i&iik'-r  not  llir.t  very 

:  ■■  .  '  mi  ■'  :  ii.     ■  :     ■.  -i  ■  ■ ■■■■■.  i       ■  ■.  -i     i-ii   ■.   bet     me  of  vlie  same  nat.i.'o  in  id 

tjonem,"  ii  LS,  anil  tn  i  tu  1 1  a  I'm.  of  "capio-    quality.   "  Comi  todtil  am"  sxpresBad  bLatwhi 

'I  :■!:-,"         2:1.    '1:    I  lie    «p";  J:Ooa    ljC    ICjil"  L(j    Hill!      is  tent  L'j  r  I  n:t  :i:t.   V  it!  i   I  In-    .;r,.!liV:;l.:i.H(ii:ig-  '■'■-■'■■ 

:-'v  :■/■;  vo.:-!.  tiio  i'avin  wnnlii  be  ]-.";::.-i,.  ;■;-.■;■.;.;..!.  ilu-  v;:ry  sun  ie  tiling  s'.iiill  I :.v,vi:i;t,.  ,i"  ;■_  :;.,,. 

Si-:-   i  .ii,;.    :-.j   .uiett'l  l>v   Gull  ins,  '.Nod.   .Alt.        ""  The  Knjrliaa  Irw  i-.i-.n^iili.-rs  a:,  :-:."..<i.:i  :  r.i 

VII.  10.  conlrscui.  iis'i-.ii  iu-.[il:"il  co  i  lira  ii  t, ;  such  a  wn- 

"  Gums,  IV.  §27.  tract  "as  runs™  and  p.islk'e  ideeae,  and  wiiiuh, 

18  Gains,  III.  %  88.  til  era  thro,  the  lawj.-re.-ients.  I  :int.  every  man  nm- 

15  Or  ai:V  UiinL:  else  vdedi  ean  lie  wendie;',  .l.:i!::k::'  '.  .  |-:.r.',!i:i.':      ISIai-kstonu.  Ceiiener.l. 

Mnnteil,  a~  meid'ni'iul.  This,  was  called  :'ma-  ISeok  11.  c.  30,  §IX. 
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again.  One  part,  however,  of  the  engagements  of  debtors,  11ir.ii  being  hound  ta 
pay  live  interest  as  well  as  the  principal  o!'  their  del  it,  belonged  to  obligations  oi 
another  o.la.ss,  those  eontra.ctcd  by  direct  words  of  covenant;  far  whereas  the 
payment  of  the  principal  was  uri  obligation  re  contract"),  the  payment  of  interest 
was  a  miilter  of  distinct  stipulation  between  tlic  eor.iraeting  parties."  Yet  al- 
though this  may  stem  to  he  as  much  a  matter  of  voluntary  bargain  as  any  deal- 
ing '.K.'iuTOii  man  and  man,  still  the  contracting  parties  m:.::  often  on  so  unequal 
a  footing,  and  the  weaker  is  so  little  in  a  condition  either  to  gum  more  favorable 
terms,  or  to  do  without  the  aid  of  which  they  arc  the  price,  that  legislators  have 
generally  interfered  either  to  prohibit  such  en  gag  cm '.aits  altogether,  or  at  any 
rate  to  prevent  the  stronger  party  from  making  an  exorbitant  r.se  of  his  advan- 
tages :  they  have  cither  made  all  interest  of  money  illegal,  or  have  iixed  a 'maxi- 
mum to  its  amount.  Accordingly,  tiie  decemvirs,  while  they  enforced  the  pay- 
meat,  of  debts  with  such  fearful  scimiv,  thought  then: selves  bound  to  sa.ye  the 
debtor,  if  possible,  from  the  bvileu  of  an  extravagant  interest ;  they  forbade  ai:y 
thing  higher  than  imciarium  fcenus,S2  an  expression  which  has  been  variously  in- 
terpreted as  meaning,  in  our  language,  either  one  per  cent,  or  cent,  per  cent.  ; 
but  which,  aceoi'dina;  to  l\:obuhr/,J  signifies  a  yearly  interest  of  one-twelfth,  or 
eight  and.  one-third  per  cent.  ;  and  this,  being  calculate:!  for  the  old  cyclic  year 
of  ten  mouths,  would  give  ten  per  cent,  for  the  common  year  of  twelve  months, 
which  was  in  ordinary  use  in  the  time  of  the  decemvirs.  This,  according  to  our 
notions,  is  sufficiently  high  ;  vet  the  common  trite  of  interest  at  Athens,  at  this 
time,  was  twelve  per  cent,  ;L1  and  Niehuhr  observes,  that  from  this  period  for- 
ward for  sixty  years,  till  the  distress  which,  followed  the  Gaulish  invasion,  we 
hear  no  more  of  the  misery  of  insolvent  debtors. 

A  third  class  of  obligations,"  ex  contractu,  contained  all  promises  or  covenants 
.  expressed  in  a  certain  form  of  words;   and  here   the  Roman  law 

i '  acknowledged  such  only  to  be  legally  binding  as  were  concluded 
.  „du,  .^  ^  £()nn  (1j-  q11(...H(.;0]1  iLlu[  nus'.vcr.  The  party  with  whom  the 
covenant  was  made  asked  him  wdio  made  it,  "  Dost  thou  engage  to  do  so  and 
so  V  And  he  answered,  "  I  do  engage."  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  as 
the  Romans  bad  a  peculiar  form  of  sate,  maneiputio,  which  none  but  Roman  cit- 
izens might  use.  so  also  they  had  one  peculiar  word  to  express  an  engagement, 
which  was  bindim:  only  on  Roman  citizens,  and  lost  its  force  even  on  them  if 
translated  into  another  language.  This  favorite  word  was  »pondeo.ss  A  Roman 
might  make  a  binding  covenant  with  a  foreigner  in  any  language  which  both 
parties  understood;  if  it  were  drawn  up  in  Latin,  the  words  promitto,  daho,  fa- 
ciani,  or  any  others  to  the  like  ell'ect,  retained  their  natural  and  reasonable  force, 
and  constituted  an  agreement  recognized.' by  ta.w ;  but  if  he  used  the  word 
spondee,  or  i's  supposed  equivalent,  in  any  other  language,  the.  engagement  was, 
null  and  void,     'This,  undoubtedly,  is   to   be  referred  to   (lie  religious   origin  of 

"Gibbon,  Vol.  VIII.  chap.  xliv.  p.  sr..  Svo.     Athensivehave  niei;  i ti' ',1 1 ™ ;. nfKoj %«roj, &c. 

Oil.  1 5)1)7,  Considers   it!0    piLWllf'it    0:'  ilCrn-:   I ..,      I.e.  e\p:i-s  e  Seeed'.dy  ,;  I  ll'e  r&l   ol'.L  third  ill  id 

i'i.ijjiv  Ire  :ii  i.n  o'oii,ea"ion  es  ::■  .:i:ir:;i.-=:i.  inui  to  of  a  sixr'.i  pail  ei'l'„i  sum  borrowed.'1     And  us 

eome  under  the  general  head,  of  le'dingand  hir-  the  Greek  ex 

ins,  loeidio  mid  eo^dnelio,  in;  snuieli  as  i >■  t_ .,,.--. i.  y,  .■;;■■,  i.'.llii..n^'i  interest  was. 

may  lie.  considered  as  the  hire  pdd  for  the  tern-    mouth,  so  the  unt'lailum  if ,  .... 

pomry  use  at'  ukiikw.     The  view  given  in  il:e  nrr,  sui  mean  interest  et  a  twelfth  part,  or 

!e:u,  is  -In-t   I!-:1  ; '  i;'.l':i'.;:e.;iv.  lit.  ;:-;  S  i,  and    ::■;"  eiile   sad    one    It.iid  ]\:r  emit,    ps:   i.:i;.!i!ii,  :.'.- 

it::-,,   ll.-seideih.e  des   lto::i.  ilvA.ts.   p.    iSO,  thouLdi  a   part   of  it  was   at.  Kome  also    na:.d 

Ed."  0.  mou'.hiy. 

"Taeitus,  Amial.YL  11.     1:.i"iu,xlee:ui '.;dv>  D;:  Sooth  e'  apn'v  1;  ii'nev ..lei-  t-yti-i/usLesv' 

lis  aanetum,  no  0.11  is  uueiario  :'«■  i:orc  am  pi :, is  in  fas  ihi.'u  vo'.ume  ot  ids  history,  p.  61. 

cxr-ivoivt."  '  Kov.;.  the  nidi  l.iein™  fie   well-  "Sen   l.tiekh,  "  S'aal-la:iis";ill  n:-;  di  :'  At  !•.(:-■ 

iiiiiiivn  t-.vc'n'th  r.ari  oi'tdie  Jtomai:  nsi  or  pound,  ner,"  \    1    T    ]                II 

.,:  d  !lh-  I ;  !■:!■-  y  eopvier  eoiiia^e.  ot  the-  old  times  t-.vthe  :a.r  e:i  !.  :■:.  A!  :.e:,s  w:.s  ecnsidtrei    I    ■. . 

lied:.--  > -. i  1 !  t'uii  sd'.niairii  at  Itynic,  njiciii -1 1  n it  te-        ; Oldieatienes  ver'aii;  coidraetK."     Gaiua, 

in?,  ivonld  tea  vervnatai'il  e.vi:ress:o:i  for  "in-  III,  SB. 

temsi.  of  an  oui'.ee'in  the  peund,"  that  is,  of  a  6t  Gains,  HI.  §  83. 

hveli'lh.  part,  of  the  sum  borrowed.    Tims,  at 
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(.lie  term:  it  is  clearly  connected  with  <fff  ■:■,■■}«,  ;>rjil  denoted,  probably,  an  oath 
taken  wii.h  the  sanction  of  eennin  peculiar  rites,  such  a.s  a  stranger  could  not 
witness  without  prof;  i  nation.  We  may  be  sure  that  qvjndno  was  a  word  us  pecu- 
liar to  the  patricians  originally  as  it  was  afterwards  to  the  united  1  to  man  people 
of  patricians  and  commoners:  there  was  a  time  when  it  could  have  been  no 
more  used  in  a  covenant  with  a  ])lebeian,  than  il  was  afterwards  allowed  to  b« 
addressed  to  a  Greek  or  a;i  Egyptian. 

II.  The  second  division   of   obli^iitions  included  those  which  arise  from  on; 
lifivii^r  wronged  ouv  neHibov,  the   obligation   of  ninWiTjn1  good,  or 

ji;akng  reparation  ior,  lae  injury  v.  Inch  ive  Lave  done.      n ■!■.  ■  -  "       ■■■  i 

injure  ivir.hi.-r  ihe  person,  6r  the  property,  or,  thirdly,  the  feeling, 
and  character  of  another.  1.  Injuries51  to  the  person  were  divided  by  the  twelve- 
tables  into  three  classes,  a.  If  a  limb  or  any  member  were  irreparably  injured, 
the  law  ordered  retaliation,  "eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,"  unless  the  injured 
party  chose  to  accept  of  any  other  satisfaction.  ,<3.  If  a  bono  wove  broken  or 
crushed,  the  offender  was  io  pay  three  hundred  ascs.  y.  And  nil  other  bodiiy 
injuries  were  eoni  pens;' ted  by  the  payment  of  twenty-live  a.ses.  The  poverty  of 
the  times,  says  (Jaius,  made  these  money  penalties  seem  saiheiciiliy  heavy  ;  hut 
twenty  five  ases  could  never  have  been  a  very  heavy  penalty  to  the  majority  of 
the  patricians  ;  and  such  a  law  was  well  calculated  to  encourage-  the  oui.ri^c-i 
which  Kreso  and  his  associates  and  imitators  were  in  the  habit  of  coa'.mirring 
agii.insr  the  poorer  citizens.  2.  Injuries'*  against  property,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  visited  severely.  .A  thief  in  the  night"  might  be  lawfully  slain  ;  or  by  day," 
if  he  defended  himself  with  a  weapon.  If  a  thief  v-ns  caught  in  the  fact,  ho  was 
io  be  scourged  and  given  over/'1  addicebatur,  to  the  man  whom  he  had  robbed  ; 
and  the  lawyers  doubted  whether  he  was  only  to  be  kept  ia  chains  by  the  injured 
party  till  lie  had  made  restitution,  probably  fourfold,  or  whether  he  was  to  he 
his  slave  forever.  Theft  not  caught  in  the  fact  was  punished  with  twofold  resti- 
tution.*' If  a  man  "wanted  to  search  a  neighbor's  house  for  stolen  goods,  he  was 
to  search  naked,'"'  with  only  a  girdle  round  his  loirs,  and  holding  a  large  dish  or 
platter  upon  his  head  with  both  Iris  hands  ;  and  if  he  found  his  goods,  then  the 
thief  was  to  be  punished  as  one  caught  in  the  fact.  3.  But  in  no  provision  of 
the.  twelve  tables  does  the  aristocratical  spirit  of  their  authors  appear  more  man- 
ifest than  in  the  extreme  severity  with  which  they  visited  attacks  up:;?:  character, 
and  in  the  large  extent,  of  their  definition  of  a  punishable  libel.  They  declared 
it  an  offence  for  which04  a  man  should  be  visited  with  one  of  their  heaviest 

17  Gains,  III.  §  22S.  precise  pciiiiH'.'  a  ivi .I'd ■;■.!  I;'  libels  in  tho  twelve 

'7  iljiiii,  J II.  1 189.  ■  tables.     The  ttniii'vakrit  of  our  .!;miv,  ,ed-:o  on 

'">  1!!sei  11:>X  IVui:ii  I';li:I  :,::]  e-a.  sel  'in  oivisil.  l;.is  .siibjeet.   is  1.-1 1 l;   D.:-r;.Ln:  ([iiulijii  liv    .-U;:;i.ls- 

•osiv  caiaes  eato."'     l-'iiu-ii.  Xlt/Taordiii'.  ,;  le.  '.ins  :de'ilivit.  lik:i,  hi.  ;■':■,  eoiathu  icu-t-i  liook 

apud  Haubold.  of  Cicero's  treatise,  l.'c  liepniiiiej.    "Dnodeeini 

'■■'  (lains,  ad  l  ■ ;  1 1  r:  ■  1 1  j  i  l   pi  1ih;1:;1l;,  q-.ioio-:.!  in  ti.hal.-e  enin  oerpa  -;s.  rea  u;  i ;  1 1 1 0  siuisinsiiul,  i:i 

t::-:i  I ilnssi ,  XLVJ  I.  I1'.-  in o is,  .'..  j-i,  i  li.  his  ljiiiio    i.LiOiiln.:   aiitienas.Li'n    niitiivurinr.. 

'■'Gains,  HI,  §189.  qu     c  i     t    conlidiaset, 

"-  (in.  1 1  j.,  II),  1 190.  quo  J.  inland  ,1:1  .,':'  ..■iv.  IriL-ieiriii c  alteri."  And 

C!  Gains,  III.  VX-1,  ID".     Tim  nralon  of  :':.U  Aairaatlne  :.n  ;;n;;-l.er  p!i. ■::!;,  il.  1%  roneijirr  to 

-ti-Mil-i:  t.e.v-  mrijtiial.  Lie  mini  who  seanihea,  tins  passive.  oiiaessLia  what,  ir;  snii.oscd  Io  lie 

by  ;h:'.);.l'  :iai;-.i.i,  aial  1i:ivo:lt  ilia  iccida  one.;'-  i'.a  nniiuiin.ur  in  liis  oivn  words  thus:   "Cauim 

|  ifil.  ii'ifj  .'nil:  iiiii.  ■■...:!  liny  iiilic;  al.ioat  l.iei,  ]iii.iitendinQ  siiiiriiinl.i'S  ir.ie  ciiiKvn  eendeni  :ii 

iviiiiiii  i:c  miiil.l  Ibuvo  f.-.m-i:i.li  i'i  1:1s  i.si^iiiors  qui?  iindcvtr."      Auiresliin;,  living  in  no  a^a 

lionse,  mid  ti'ion  elauiiii  liini  wi'li  tliuit.     1:  ia  wi.en  eafii:nl  p  mils  in  ne  nt-,  ill  oil!1  a,.r.se  oil  li'io 

f:  iivioiiatiur.  ;l:i.-  OA'i.vaoviiiiiaiviii-louL  srein=  to  ii-rni,  wtie  toiiuiioii,  iiinloi-strridsOlruio^  ■■■,  m-  la 

];-.v,i  d\is!.od  riiso  : i -..  Alliens.    See  the  following  aa  aijiiiiy.lns  tlio  '-'neiiainnunl  ui'deatli.'-     lint 

r.i.asiioio  Ir.'n  i!:e  Clonus  of  Ai-iatophanes,  v.  in  (lieero's  fiuni,  w!i;ii-.  -..lie  pi.iiislin, ■.-.!:!■  of  dei.-.l! 

r.'.i;.  cu.Dindorf,  '  was,  so  Jiu- us  U,.:^»i  wtiwais  woru  eonw.iiaid, 

unknown  to  the  law,  the  txpre-iiiiuiis,  eapiln 

. — "I  ill  it,',  KOTiUim!  G-iliirtm:  flini-ive.  hi.;    in   i-iill.-iila,  ;',■;:.■:  :.i  !v,  us   is  well 

£Ti'E*IAiiIs.  Vi'Ti^iri-.  knowni  hiivn  ;i  nr.jer  ;ni--  i':-,i"ii-,  and  esput  rc- 

iintiP.  nit,  J\\,i  yo;i.:ii  £ii<hw  f.^-ii:  Lis  I.;  tiietivliri.'la'vthiiu  to  1:  lie  mania!  lilb  of 

ETFE*.  dW  cS^i  OufiuiiE:-  «;■  :,i>-'  Lliii-x'-fiti.  a  tiilw.e.    I'll  us  G  id  ua  says  expressly,  ':  " 


"  There  hl.ve  been  various  opinions  us  to  the    unit,"  ili.i  li.'j.    And  tl 
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pi.hdr-liir.or.'.s,  hnolviee-  ;:  d: mi  initio  tbipilis,  if  lie  pv,b!;;.;y  uuered  in  wore!  or 
vyri'ing  any  filing  that  tended  to  bring  disgrace  iipon  kin  neighbor.  Cicero  re- 
form i.o  t'lis  law,  us  proving  tin;  existence  of  something  of  a  literature  hi  the  times 
of  the  decemvirs  ;  iind  he  contrasts  it  with  the  license  enjoyed  by  the  comic 
poets  at  Athens.  No  doubt  satirical  songs  are  suflieiontly  ancient,  and  these 
wore  the  literature  which  the  decon-nirs  dreaded  ;  the  coarse  jests  which  were 
uttered  in  the  l:'csconaiue  verses,  and  which  were  allowed,  as  at  a  hind  of  Satur- 
nalia, to  the  soldiers  who  followed  their  genera!  in  Ins  triumph.  Bid  the  effect 
of  this  law  was  to  malie  the  ancient  poetry  of  Rome  merely  laudatory;  and  af- 
terwards, when  pro.se  compositions  began,  they  caugli.  the  same  infection.  IE 
the  poet  Ktcvius  could  be  persecuted  by  the  powerful  family  of  the  Motel]!,  m;d 
obliged  to  leave  Rome  for  no  severer  satire  than  his  famous-  line,  "Fain  llomin 
hanf  .Ueiol'i  eonsule.s,''  we  may  readily  understnnd.  hew  little  an  humble;  writer,  in 
rctoidiaa'  the  notions  of  is  great  pntrieian  house,  would  dare  to  speak  of  them 
truly.  And  hence  it  hns  happened  that  the  falsehood  of  the  Roman  annals  is 
so  deeply  rooted,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  an  eminent  person  in  the:  Roman 
history  who  is  spobcu  of  otherwise  than  in  terms  of  respect.  It  may  be  said 
UtaL  the  license  of  Athenian  comedy  snared  neither  the  innocence  of  Nieias,  nw 
the  pure  and  heroic  virtue  of  Pericles.  Hut  lias  history,  therefore,  done  justice 
to  their  merit  ?  And  how  different  is  the  value  of  praise  when  given,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  the  free  pens  of  the  great  historians  of  Greece,  and  on  the  other, 
by  that  uniform  adulation  which  saw,  even  in  Marias  and.  Sulla,  more  matter  for 
admiration  than  for  abhorrence  ! 

All  the  offences  hitherto  enumerated  were  considered  as  private  rather  than 
public  wrongs  ;  and  if  they  were  in  any  case  punished  capitally, 
it  was  rather  that  the-  law  allowed  the  injured  party  to  take  into 
bis  own  hands  (he  oxtrcmest  measure  of  \  er.geaneo,  than  that  the  criminal  suffered 
death  in  consequence  of  the  deliberate  sentence  of  the  judge.  Tint,  seme  offences 
were  regarded  as  crimes,  or  public  wrongs  in  the  strictest-  sense  ;  they  were  tried, 
either  by  the  people  in  the  comitia  of  centuries,  or  by  judges,  like  the  quics- 
tores  parricide,  specially  appointed  by  the  people.      Of  this  sort  were  parricide, r,i 

]:.b:.;r  v<-]-t:oriilii:i  «'■.;  I  ■■  [  1  ■.-■::  >  j  sxt.l  1 1"  ei  f,r.  fartmu  feee-  meat,  i.e.' a  libeller  i  r  I  \  h.  I  .  -  i.l  in  ii,  m  nii-.i-  .-;  l"o  ■■  .;- 

rat."     Oil  the  other  bond,  no:  to  insbl  on  I  ha-  pitb.  and  wan  thus,  in  I  lie  lh.iinai]  s:;asi-  of  tliu 

site's  I'nc.  ,;  V,  -I ere  i  :■."]  mi   Ibieoidhc  I'mi's,"  1  ;;:■!,],  eapieii.     II:  may  lie,  also,  that  the  sen- 

Ctjj-jiat-.ih!  tin:  sel:oli::st  en   l'erdns,    B;iys  ex-  ler.ee  "  ib  fn.-ie  [eiir-tiny'  r'oi,  beiuj.  hniilial  villi 

-"y.  '-!.•■.:■    X  I : .  Iiiiikiii-uc  ..lutam  .'St,  lit  tail  careibl   humanity  ei'  the  -J  e  visit  lav,  was. 

/::■-            /,  r:'r.:!.K,\    lilli    pilblho    i  livid  lib.  niter,"  when  cy.ee  iiteb  wii  ii  sever:  "y,  tutnl  ;   sac  I  ti:;,t  il 

&■:-..     \'ct  si:  a  tiitr;;  ii.  un  oil  :■;::■  question,  for  the  mini  vim  ha.L  thus  died  under  ins  ]  ai  nls.li :  n-:- 1  it 

:r  i1.:..  ;■■  in  i':.-  ■■■   ..■!■■  .-.;'  :.;-.■  fi:-1.  iiM-i-iui  v;;s  do-  was  eotisid.crtd  as  jn-e  ems  as. '   It  mis; -it  ticis 

!■■■■:            i,:'er.  iatal  ;  :,:n.  it  may  bo,  1'isit  the  be  truly  srid,  thin  lib:  :-  ■.■.■,■-.:  :ii-ib 'e.i  i-rii;  - 

bxj  =--.----  i  -  - 1 1  "  BibI  i  :-:i  i- :-,"  hi,  ■:.:  le  Lbvbe  o  It:  :-  ly,  in  fihfl  later  sense  of  the  term,  if  {ha  puniab.- 

b:!.-  tn  di  .rl ;.     bins  we  '■■■.•.*■■'■  ei'.lbj'eitius  Met  el-  )nr.:jl    ir.iu'ht,  in  liii-t,  lit  made  i.o  iiuuani!  ro  si 

lie.  "qui  exerem  f.u-ic  petcusiam  h.teieimt,"  sentenceo!'  drsilli,  ;.l   Hit:  ei-eitiou   of  those. 

Valer.  Jl:is.  V.I.  Ii,  §  !',  whore  l.lm  woiiLi  liisi.e  who  inflicted  it.     lint  the  law  uiciint  only,  that 

I  .even , -sinn  :u\  .1   bias,  imam  'o  describe  the  ;  he  libel        deedd  be  Deafen.  :n  .■  1  imm!'           :i 

manner  of  tbB  danth,  rathoi  than  a  pnnialmiaiit  dimiimtio  raptia  ;  an    tide  was  Bufnjiei  :!■  ea- 

iiblifl.t.L  jiriiviously  'b.  I  in;  taiiiuil  one.     And  ve-e,  wbtnivi!  lind  -luil  the  mod.  .eriiiveLis  l.ioi.l- 

yet  11  is tirf.it Lo,  in  the  ;:ebnab;  of  the  later  hue,  by  ijiej.  •.  i.  v  i:.:r'|.  vi-'.i,-..        -■:::■.] yki in',nl  in 

v  :  -;  ::  i::d  h-r  -i::\i-:  meis.  I  :i:.:i    ibi."  'I bib.  ■  ;   :.i:il  hhij,  yet  did  not  involve  any  iiir.eitnve  ob  civil 

lie  l  ■■:  _,■■. .  ,■ :'  ,:  L(  -■  fnatlgatlo!  la  aoioonillo." —  rijidits. 

tlee  lleineedas,  IV.  IS,  |7.  "'  Every  one  knov.  s  tl:e  binsoes  |v.siibhiiir:iit 
It  ve  lool;  to  the  Ii.iiji  hi.v.y  in  order  bi  learn  of  tae  iwrneiiie,  that  be  slmuh;  he  si.'oai'rfi.e.l. 
wiait  nas  bir.:i  tin;  y.:;i:i  di.-eat  of  libol.  ive  then  sewn  up  in  a  sail;,  in  eompany  with  n  doi;, 
sball  iiui]  fhar.  ati'itdnie  to  h.p.eii  illieesb  lit  a  viper,  and  a  monliev,  :;j;i]  Ihi-ev.i:  i-eo  b.e 
i'jur,  et  I ":  i  - 1 1  =  -.-=!  -i  bbedh;.  !.,':,  ;■:,  ..■  bb.ber  ye  i.  .ib;t  it  b  ii:a  tert:::ii  tine,  tliis  was  a  law 
v.-:iJ  to  be  iate-eteii:..  i ,,.:!; ;.-.  he  tonid  ceirter  ot'tb.e  ivelve  iabbs.  i'leero  mtnbons  onl;  the 
en.e  rl  -il'  .i::.-'.i'.a-,  lie'  liuibe  :i  [-eii'iiie  up  of  the  p.ir-:e:de  ill  :iiae:;,  end  throw- 
will.  And  ia  the  some  ■.'.■:■;.!  v,-."..,i  I .,.__-  s  ■., ...  ■  ..■;■  inc  iniii  Into  the  vietr.  Ami  he  iiitride  hi  vs, 
ib;:  feoe.  :..■:::  1 1  (  \:  :,y  IX.  SI.  -i  In,  1:  In  lie:-.  e,,,;,,,,:,  ,,..,.„.:  ,.  ;:;i|;i;,,C:i:i  i:.  pveh-d..-  sin- 
In  dread  ■' ulbaein  i,iiis  eerviekms  rfhidinun"  ;;ibi:;e  eso-br.ii  e::L:,t,;:  aro  Eo-e1"  A  ■-  ■■ 
-be-  '■  lhn::.i    :l:ell:.;;   h.   the  'l':..'o, .  ,-i:;n    !  b;ie,  :'.:■,.      It    in:  v    ':,  n.  i;    betel    :.  tl'tt'lltic 
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and  probably  all  murder,  arson,'10  false  wil-noss/-''  injuring  a,  neighbor's  corn 
bv  liiohl,"'  iv  itch  era  it,"  and  treason.1'1  The  punishment  for  these  crimes  ""as 
death,  either  hy  beheading,  Iie'jio'ijo-,  L::vowir:.f_;  '  lie  criminal  from  the  Turpciai; 
rock,  or  in  some  cases,  by  burning  alive.  This  last,  mode  of  execution  was 
adjudged  by  the  tweft  e  ta  blea  to  the  crime  of  arson :  but  a  memorial  has  been 
preserved  by  the  lawyers,  confirmatory  of  the  story  already  mentioned  of  the 
execution  of"  the  nine  adversaries  of  the  consul  T.  t-ieiuius,  that  there  was  n  time 
11  hen  burning  alive  was  the  punishment  of  enemies  and  deserters.11  The  "  ene- 
mies" here  meant  could  not  have  been  merely  foreigners  taken  in  war,  for  their 
punishment  could,  have  found  no*  place  in  the  civil  or  domestic  law  of  Rome  ; 
they  must,  rather  have  been  those  Roman  traitors  who,  according  to  a  form  pre- 
served till  the  latest  period  of  the  eommoinverdlli,  «  ere  so.emvdy  deeiared  to  be 
enemies  of  their  country. 

When  we  read  of  capital  punishn'.ents  denounced  by  the  Domini  law,  ;a:<l  yet 
hear  of  the  worst  criminals  remaining  at  liberty  till  the  very  end 
of  their  trial,  and  bob;;:  aliened  to  escape  their  sentence  by  going 
into  voluntary  banishment,  we  are  inclined  to  ask  whether  the  law  meant  to 
threaten  merely,  and  never  to  strike  an  offender.  Niebuhr  has  explained  this 
seeming  contradiction  with  his  usual  sagacity;  it  will  be  enough  to  say  here, 
that  although  the  Roman  law,  like  the  old  law  of  England,  did  not  refuse  hail 
for  a  man  accused  of  treason  or  felony,"  yet  it  was  by  no  means  a  matter  of 
course  ( hat  it  should  be  granted  ;  and  ordinary  criminals,  at  least  in  these  early 
times,  were,  in  the  regular  coarse  of  things,  committed  to  prison  to  abide,  (heir 
trial,  nearly  with  as  much  certainty  as  in  Kngland. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  constitutional  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  a  subject 
almost  of  greater  interest  than  the  common  law,  but  one  involved  Conslitation,,]llw 
in  much  greater  obscurity.  Four  or  five  enactments  alone  have 
been  preserved  to  us :  1.  That  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the  people"1  from 
the  sentence  of  every  magistrate.  2.  That  all  capital  trials'1  should  he  conduct- 
ed before  the  comitia  of  the  centuries.  3.  That  privileging  or  acts  of  pain  a.nd 
penalties  against  an  individual,  should  be  unlawful.  ■■(.  That  the  last  decision1'' 
of  the  people  saould  supersede  all  former  decisions  on  the  same  subject.  5.  That 
the  debtor  whoso  person  and  properly  were  pledged  to  his  creditor,  nexus,11  and 

k;\s  that  the  tjciiiy  nal-thi  into  a  iiei^haor'a  wi>;-o  baihible.''  Kin/M-Onc,  Vol.  IV.  p.  2 0 H , 
rem  hy  laaht  v::a  p!m:shotl  ijy  the  tiee'.ie  ta-    The  stance  l.rr  in.-,  ar  .  li ■■    ■.■■■[■";.:. :u  this  poe,- 

bliiS    r :  i  ij-  i  ■  i :  !,i\i::\:]\   1  III.  1 1   m  [[Villi]' :    illSOnir.eb    I:S      0V.  So   111  I",  :ll   I;  1,-1.   :  .  }■:.■  I  '.■■;■■■    ■■:    hie   Jiill.lX:    ill'G 

tin:  oii'enuov  ivl-.s  "hi;  need  up  :,:■  iievoled  In  ( '■■■-    eo'iiceianil ;    f:.ir  "  this  eoiut   cf  Kind's   bench 

rw,  lillll  Sij  [.'lit  t-j  ihaltll.     tibial'.  Kill  11V.  .Will.      pi;.y  l.nv.l   !OV  any  Ol'hl'.O    V.'hatSoeVOI',   aC    it    tlVtl- 

8.     Of  coinsc  inuvaor  '.v:\,  punished,  inii.l  ja-ab-  son,  niuve.er,    in-  any   o;hcr  oU'eiie!.'.''     Jiinch- 

uViy    with  ilo.ii 111  ;    but  tiie  criminal  was    he-  stnno.  IV.  p.  -I'.i'j.     Tin-  Is.st.  tlin-trirjo,  however, 

headed,   we  may  ij-appnso,  and   this  v.oabl  bo  w:is  contested  by  .lunias,  in  his  Ian s  loiter 

cm  1 1 -i  ;;:.':■,  ,i  a.  a  la-.  '.jimisa-iieiaj  i    .  a  la  i:i_h_'.  to    j.ia\l    .Mam-  lie  hi,   ia  wliitli    hi:    eon  I  ends, 

66  ihr.uft,  IV.  a.l  .].<:£.  X:i.  tiih  nhr.t  I'll  ana.,  i.aiv;  ,e>  to  t-i<-.  notion  of  -; ho  Greek  aial  'Ho- 

Itiayst.  XLVI'I.   Til.   IX.   §  S,     I)c   hicondio,  nam  lawi  Ihar,  no  powoa  oo'JiMjiiil  a  Ihhf  taken 

ruinS,  naufragio.  with  the  niunvior.  thai  is,  -.villi  lac  Unng  s'.ohai 

1,7  .Aulas  Geld  as,  XX.  1.  upon  him.     In  oases  of  cvknas  caniiiiittiii.l  by 

,::'  J.'linv,  lib:.,  X.,t:.v.  XVIII.  S.  nerscrs  o!  I::.;-.  hir'ji,  like  [heso  niiif.ctius.llw! 

"  riinv.  Ilisl...  Nicer.  X.X.V1II.  2.  being  ahoivo.i  to  n::'o»  bail  was  a  means   of 

'•  IHyJs't.   XLVlU.     T:.t.  VI.  j  2,     Ail  1.;,-  availing  justice;  anil  so  it  was  :i :.  to  lie  in 

go;::  .lid  aim  Maic si  litis.  lindane..  'eefolo  navl:  anient  intcrfeved  to  inneud 

"   I ;,     \  [Win.     Tit.    XIX".      I).'  |.'i.ni.\  li.'  i ion   I  o.i .      ■  i  - 1 1 1 1  ■ n   an 


a  '.:.     I  lo.n  ■  i  nnan mi  '.in. i '. i  :i   I  i  i.m    ■   '  .  .    ■'■■,".  i     ei  hue 

ail  atlkiiiol.nv,  ut  vivi   a inivai it r. '.:      (iodefvoy  byit. 

voinarks  thai  we  novel'  rend  ol'i.'cciiiica  so  fiui  ■  'T:l  Cieero,  de  la: -public:!,  II.  31. 

ished,  and  eomo  hr.™  MvoiiOHed  to  vca;',  ■'  in;—  '■'■  !  av:o,  iia  b.egihu-j,  ill.  IS. 

tef,  i.  e.  i-ruiisJU!lriV.,!  as  it  i.esei'eis  iilono.  ■-■. h- , a:-  "  rieevoi  da  Iciijus,  III.  10. 

intended.     Ill                                                 I  I          \  I     1       1\      1 

is  liehi,  hi.i ;  1,1 1 at  it  :a-!. lies,  as  1  nave  disc.rvcd.  "  c.i'o   ;■■ ,  i  a  ■  iii  ■■  :■■  a  an    .■'■  -II. a  '.:  i-  v:^at 

to  liia  .boaiins,  ivho  '-vere  ueeaiveil  enemies  oi'  'o  -ay  that  the  ^eiiteiaa:  has  been  ear;     i:  r.  llj 

their  country.     That   :.   tbreign   eiaaiy,  ico\--  reatored  '■;■  So  li         all  hu-v  orda  emJ  oal  y  re- 

ovr-v,  inielitln  soiiiotinins  so  b'tsilcd.  is'nia.  ini-  uiaiuiii.e  :;i  la  a  .M-.'  b-.-ina  i  a.  ■  c,  v.  hieli  I  aava 

nossible.  as  is  slio'.vn  by  the  sto:y  ef  (.'.vtuj'  pan: to; i  lr.  :  he  liaeiinn  eharaster; 

of  Crceens.  in  xii  nexo  sotutaqve 

the  aneioat  commoii  lair  nil  felonies  fovti  si.imtlea'i  idem  jus  ato. 

Hosted  byGOQgle 
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lie  wlio  remained  the  free  music]'  of  belli,  sohiius,  slionld  be  equal  in  the  sight 
of  the  law  ;  thtit  is,  thai,  the  nc.\us  should  not  be  considered  to  be  infamis.  And 
the  same  legal  equality  is  given,  also,  (o  the  for  Lis  and  the  sanas  ;13  terras  which 
were  merely  guessed  at  in  lIju  Augustan  age,  and  which  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  understand  now.  A  sixth  enactment  is  expressly  ascribed  to  the  last  two 
tables,  which  Cicero  desctibed  as  full  of  unoqud  laws,"'  namely,  that  between 
the  burghers  and  the  commons  there  should  be  no  legal  marriages  :  if  a  burgher 
married  the  daughter  of  a  plebeian,  liis  children  followed  ilicii'  mother's  condi- 
tion, r.uil  were  r.ot  subject  t:i  theii'  father,  nor  conk!  inma.'f.  from,  him  if  he  died 
intestate. 

With  no  further  knowledge  than  of  these  mere  fragments,  we  can  judge  but 
Th«       cwiKiitniicr-1  *'ttl(!  of  t,llc  te"or  of  the  whole  law ;  but  yet,  if  we  bad  the  entire. 

i.c\p    01    i. in'  twelve   mules   before  us,  ive  should   probably  find  ill 

■  '  1 1  i  ■  i.  ■...  them53  no  direct  mention  of  the  great,  constitutional  changes  which 
the  decemvirs  arc,  with  reason,  supposed  to  have  effected.  Their 
code  of  laws  was  the  expression  of  their  legislative,  rather  than  of  their  constit- 
uent power  :  it  contained  the  rules  hereafter  to  be  observed  by  the  .Roman  peo- 
ple, but  would  not  no'.ice  those  previous  organic  chnr.ges  by  which  the  very 
ition,  so  to  speak,  of  the  people  itself,  wa?j  so  greiiily  altered, 
e  changes  were  wrought.  |jy  virtue  of  that  particular  branch  of  their  sov- 
ereign  power,  which  was  afterwards   perpetuated  in  the   censorship.      When  we 

' I':.-:.'  Word's  '.11   ItareS.   whi:  1:   OomploiO  ll:0  [ilLO?.       h'-O.      llllt,  ill  till!  thst    I'.ifC, file     institn'.ioi.l    ■  ■■ 

were,  si-replied  by  Siaaliay:-.    J ..  has  already  boeii  tho  .  udiees  soleeti,  iii  later  lime:',  was  intended 

:;i  a. !  i, .:■::■:•■.  i.  Can  p.  .X :  li.  note  "■>.  thai  file-  ai.'y  ';:  be  a  sore  oi'i'epe'esen'arhm  of  tho.  whole  poo- 

■;x!-ili  .-•  .Md.  of  leslus  In'*  su'a'ersd  i'mii!  a  li:v-,  j.lo.  :'ot  j  ia  lioial  purposes  ;  so  I  "I  i :  = ..  :i  ■:■'.■:  ■  I  ■:  i    r::.- 

by  li  Li  cli  half  of  i:.:aiy  ...|'  It.:  pae/es  has  boe:i  tici:   by  fbese  .iudee.s  was  tics',  and  c-e;-ulil  Not 

burnt  sway  voi'tieaf.y"  iVom  tot.  to  bottom,  so  lie   npyieeled   aaam--".    like   111?   sonlonoe  ol'  a 

iliat  every  line  is  left-mutilate  a!                             '  miigiskfi-.o   (Oieoro,  T'hilipp,  I.   e.   9).      And, 

'■'=  Oar  v-hoie  l-.uav.iode'e  of  1  iris  or:  laaTiiai.  ii  ii'.tii,  tI-.'-i--i  win  Tabor,  out  of  -'.:■    janF-die'  ion 

o'orivod  from   tho  mur-iiao  a  ertio!e  :r_  I'osttis,  oi'tlio  ena'da-h'S  ii1!  those  oases  of  l!:ie  ■ : . i l I   and 

n:i  tilt's  wore.  "iSnvii-.lvs."     Tin1-  qipimi:  i--1'  I 'an-  ci  i  .lei  it.  ii'nih,  whb-h.  aceore.i  -la;  to  tho  1  Lr:-i :  irin 

i'is  aives  a-  foolis:)  ol:;,  mo-leny,  an:.'  s:i\.-i  that  tin!  no'Jons,  needed  r,o  trial  a',  nil."  The  di:ih:eii;:o 

s..  ■  :.-..■:;  ■.■.  i:e  1 ..  a  .'e  ,ia  .it.:  ;-  .fioea  siijiL  ti-!mr  in  the  penalty  allked  to  the  ei'imes  of  flirt'.  11 11 

Koine,  who  Jirni  revolted,  hut  soon  n.rio-:-ft-:-:>-:3s  n  nmlasfuni  and  jam  luauiibsfniu,   is  vrj-y  re- 

rot-in  i  en  '..o  their  driiy,  and  were  ealka'i  ;'  ~a-  na.rkablt  ;  in  tin;   former  ease,  li-.e  if.      wi  ; 

nates  :''    "  qniisi    naiiaa'i    idovjIo."      Am',    the  so  ,in.:e,l  anaiiiven  o',\:r.  ailikevn-.  :■■..  :tc  |.i.'.v 

''Fortes,"  aoeordii;si;   to   I'iiiliis,    were  "lioiii  v.lioni  iio  liul  iiij-.:roil ;  in  the  lut.ei-  e.i-e  I'e 

,;..:  nun i- urn 1 1  ('Oteeeri.nt  a  yen' to  tior.iario.''  ln;..l  on'y  lo  ii  --'.on-  i  ivo/bin.     So  tho  mail  wi:o 

Tiii*  is  all  iieyioliaiilo  ero.ip.'h:   li'.it.  Melai'U'  i;:tael:ed  h:s   neia'Sibo:  in  satiL'ieal   souu's,   the 

revs  ii::.:  !:'0  ie'-eei  c:  lias  nn;.r.roi!is  nni.s':  pi'o/i-  nuiYioioi'  (-eujht  "  red  iiaiel,''  i  he  i.:- ..  n  : I ■;■■;.- 

iJ-Jl;.  he  uiiil  erst  cod  either  of  biinilmni  ane.  fvee-  detee'.ed  i:i  :•,■       ■_-  J' it  .:■  hi-  re'^vfeorV  house 

men.  o:  i:l'  lie... so  ■\'i'..i  had  iii  iei'  ■■  ''O.-i            is  fern.  v.-.,..  hi.  ii;.:,-.  :i:i;  li  i  r  :na:iile-l:>.  be  ie.r- 

in  fee  aneiei::  .-elenii-i  :  v.vns.  iini'i  tLo  e:)h,uis:s.     riei'i  olf  ;c  one:.  I,;  e hen  |,'.-.i.is'-.ie.en'i.  and  nil 

1:  is  ii'ioossihl...  in  the  I'-es.-.l    siato  ol"  ca:  leonid    ae    he'd    ui:i:e;e-s:;ry.     And   lie: 

ltumi-laiiya,  'io  ;:ive  are,  thin-  more  eei'taii:  on  sie.no  suuiuiai'v   iustieo.  v.ouhl    be  dealt  to  the 

tho  subject.  (alas  witness  and  to  lie:  riele:-.     It  is  pj'obaiiio, 

15  I  'ieero,  de  Iieruelieii,  II.  87.  also,  that  tlis  i:i:..n-i''.i!e-,  lming  that  large  dis- 

h!  The  twoi\'o  tiihks  ■«:'■:  extant  down  to  the  ereiiou  w::i,'"-  ;>:■.:  n::i  a'ee  t,\'  ilmif  slave'  them, 

ha  a.  ■:,:  ■.  of  o.:i;;  e  !'  i  eraiii  ,-e.  and  their  oon-  iv.,ni,.l  punisii  simin-.erily  erimes  as  t':  wi  ieii 

ten::,  weie  ihmihiirly  iinowin     I IV: J  t:'e.y  ooa-  the  Llnih,  of  ;l.e  aecused  was  pcrleetly  clear, 

nune.d,  liici'i'fore.  many  reeuii.tiens  of  a  eon-  tventho'.ia'i  ho  nnaht  not  have  bei  a  ..::   iei:  :i 

.sliiaeiil   ea-e,  siieii.  Ibr  insamce,  as  lela'.ed  tj  the  he't.    AVaen  itis  furi'ne:'  rememberedi  that 

>ii:e  [hit.'o.vs  of  :,he  sovend  ordain  in  tiie  slato,  staves  and  striin.ee rs  tp,;  ivholiy  subjeet  ■,,  \]v, 

to  tie  enrolment   of  Hie  bnrehers  aan  Ih.-ir  iiaiLiistrates'  juris, lieiion.    and   that    there    i.ro 

oiients  in  li.c  1;-'.'jc-=.  the  iienaiu  writers  eonld  stales  ^\'  society  in  wiiieh  erinies  ofa  seiious 

poEBlbly  -a.-.-  ■■■!  I  nob  -:■■■  a:  Ignonu  ■■:,     deuiaiptiOB  are  sxtri .-.y  rare,  it  may  bo  eou- 

■  :.'  ':'  ■■  ■a.il :--  s'.a'a:  ::f  fii.er  e;ms:i:.u:.i:iii,  as  tbey  eeiva    ii.a:  the  eriniinal  imsiness  of  i;:e  eem.n- 

1 1 ave  dona'  ii!?-! by.     Ou  one  point,  liowover,  rii  =  wou.J  no'  '  ■::  v.-iy  ee-ia.-ing'. 

on  which  the   twelve  tables    ap]:eiir  to  h.ave  illowe.i'e.r,   if  11.   tlanlius   was.   as   Sieladir 

saadon  e:a,nvsli.  :io  T.e da  and  ihe  In  w  in  tl'.inks,  triei.l  and  Cai:d:a:,.i:.d  ;■,■.  ilie          i:  la  ■..,:' 

L-;'l    ■  hi-es  ei.iv  seem  fa  nave  been  at  variane-e.  ea.iife,  and  not  i,y  the  eenonii's,  i:  w,.:i  a  .  ave 

i  allude  io  the  liimons   p:io.  ision.  "iie  eapiie.  been  a  diieet  vialation  ol'l.iio  hew  of  liie  r.ivch.e 

e.ivis   nisi  -n'j-  maximum  eomitiatum  ne  fernr..  labies.     But  the  slery  oi  fibmiies,  as  we  s.eili 

to,"  a  provision   wiiieh   apaoer-i  to  make  tho  see   ■a.'-i'iiaHiir.  is  ioo    neeei'ien   to    he  areaied 

e,.,  i mi  e:  ihe  :-oie.  e:iai:nal.  eoml,,  aad  to  ia:p:l:a  upon  ;  and  it  will  nel,  ]:Orhaps,  he  found  ne- 

I  bat  everv  oi'diuary  felon  should  be  trie- ihe  fare  oessaiy  Io  suppose  that  he  was  laailv  sji::eaaed 

them:  wliich.  we,  know  was  mil.  too  ease,  and  by  the  curiic. 
wou!d  hayu  been,  in  fact,  absurd  and  impotsi- 
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find  the  censor  Q.  Ma.ximus*'1  annihilating  at  once  the  political  h)flu- 
ence,  of  a  great  portion  of  the  people,  by  confining  all  freedmen  to  »■;:.,:..  ;Vl'-,,:1,  ■!"' ;''.■'. 
four  tribes  only;  when  we  read  of  another  censor,  >f.  Livius,6a  dis-  E"™"' 
franchising  the  whole  Roman  people,  with  the  exception  of  one  single  tribe,  an 
exercise  of  poiviT  sii  extravagant  indeed  as  to  destroy  itself,  yet  s-till,  so  far  as 
appears,  perfectly  Icifai,  we  can  scarcely  undo  island  how  any  liberty  could  be  iiiii- 
sis'.ent  wii.li  such  a::  extraordinary-  prerogative  vested  in  tin1  magistrate.  But  if 
common  censors  in  ordinary  limes  possessed  Mich  aul  hrrrity,  ranch  more  would,  it 

he  enjoyed  by  the  decemviri.    They  therulere  altered  the •  organisation  <;f  l.he  Rt m 

people  ;ii  Llici:1  (iiscrc'.iuii :  '.ho  clients  of  the  burghers,  and  even  (he  burghers  them- 
sch  es,  were  enrolled  in  the  tribes  ;  and  the  list  of  citizens  was  probably  increased 
by  the  addition  of  a  great  number  of  freedmen,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
oldest  Roman  colonies,  mostly  the  remains  of  the  times  of  the  monarchy.  But 
whether  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  comitia  of  centuries  assumed  1  hat  form  in  which 
alone  they  existed  in  the  historical  period  of  Rome,  whether  the  tribes  were  now 
introduced  to  vote  on  the  Field  of  Mars  as  well  as  in  (he  Forum,  is  a.  question  not 
to  be  answered.  We  may  he  more  sure  ihat  whilst  the  patricians  were  admitted 
into  the  tribes  of  the  commons,  they  still  retained  their  own  comitia  of  curia?,  and 
their  power  of  confirming  the  election  of  eery  magisirate  by  conferring  on  him 
the  impcriiim,  and  of  voting  upon  every  law  which  had  been  passed  by  the  tribes 
or  centuries. 

ButNiebulir  has  further  conjectured  flail  the  decemvirs  were  intended  to  be  a 
perpetual  magistracy,  like  the  arclions  at  Athens  in  their  original  ^  jNLaWl, 

constitution;  that  the  powers  afterwards  divided  amongst  r  I  n  ■  ni.n     ■    ■   ■  ..    ■■< 

tarv  tribunes,  the  censors,  and  the  quies tores  nairicidii,  Here  to  be 
uniied  in  a  college  of  ten  officers,  chosen  half  from  the  patricians,  and  half  from 
the  plebeians,  and  to  remain  in  oiiice  for  the  years.  And  as  the  plebeians  were 
thus  admitted  to  an  equal  share  in  the  government,  the  i.rimmkiau  power,  intended 
specrC.lv  to  project  Lhera  from  ihe  oppression  of  the  government,  was  no  longer 
need.U.  aad  1 1  ic-i  ■.  ihro,  as  iS'iebuhr  supposes,  the  trihuueship  was  not  to  exist  in 
the  future  constitution. 

Miebuhr's  conjectures  in  Roman  history  are  almost  like  a  divination,  and  must 
never  be  passed  over  without  notice.  But  as  the  decemvitafe,  ivhetlier  intended 
to  he  iemporary  or  perpetual,  was  soon  overthrown,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to 
enter  further  into  the  question  ;  and  the  common  story  appears  to  me  to  contain 
in  it  nothing  improbable.  Its  details,  dOuiiLles-,  are  traditional,  and  are  full  of 
the  variations  of  traditional  aecntc'.s  :  still  they  are  not  like  the  mere  poetical  sto- 
ries of  Oincimiatus  or  Cerio'anus,  and  therefore  J.  shall  proceed  to  give  the  account 
of  the  second  deeemvirate,  of  the  tvramiy  of  Appms  and  the  death  of  Virginia, 
not  as  givir.g  full  credit  to  every  circumstance,  bin  as  considering  it,  to  use  the 
language  of  Thucydides,  as  being  in  the  main  sufficiently  deserving  of  belief. 

"  Livy,  IX.  46.  *>  Livy,  XXIX.  BT. 
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CHAPTER  XT. 

THE  SECOND  DECEHVIKATE— STORY  OE  VIE  G  INI  A— DEVOLUTION  OF  305. 


The  first  decemvirs,  aerordian'  to  the  fL'tnarn-l  iradi'.ion1  of  the  P.oman  annalists, 
p.*™™  ™  ri^M  govcrnc^  uprightly  and  well,  and  their  laws  of  the  ten  tables 

Hi  i'1  <n  .1.  inn  i:<i.ti.      All  piir tics  wore  so  well  pleased,  that,  it  was 

resolved  to  continue  (he  same  government  Jit  least  for  another 
yea]1 ;  the  more  so  us  some  of  the  decemvirs  declared  that  (.heir  work  was  not  yet 
complete,  and  that  two  tables  still  .required  to  be  added.  And  now  the  most 
eminent  of  tin-  patricians, ^  L.  Quinetius  Chichmattis,  T.  Quineiius  Capilolints,  and 
C.  Claudius,  became  candidates  fur  the  ilceemyiraie  ;  but  the  commons  had  little 
reason  l.o  place  confidence  in  an}-  of  them,  and  miff  hi,  well  be  afraid  to  trust  un- 
limited power  iu  their  hands.  Appitts  Claudius,  ou  tiic  contrary,  had  been  tried, 
and  had  been  found  seemingly  trustworthy  :  he  and  his  colleagues  had  used  their 
power  moderately,  and  had  done  their  duty  as  lawgivers  impartially  ;  and  such 
men  were  move  to  be  trusted  lhaa  the  wcil-knewn  sap  porters  of  the  old  ascend- 
ency of  the  burghers.  Appias  ayailed  himself  of  this  feeling,  and  everted  him- 
self strenuously  to  procure  his  re-election.  Ihit  liis  colleagues,  now  becoming 
jealous  of  him,  contrived1'  that  he  should  himself  preside  at  the  eomitia  for  the 
election  of  the  new  decemvirs  ;  it  being  considered  one  of  the  duties  of  the  offi- 
cer wdio  presided  at,  or,  in  Roman  language,  who  held  the  eomitin,  to  prevent 
the  re-election  of  the  same  man  to  the  same  office  two  successive  years,  by  re- 
fusing to  receive  votes  in  his  favor  if  offered:  and  most  of  all  would  he  be  ex- 
pected to  prevent  it,  when  the  mart  to  be  re-elected  was  himself.  But  the  peo- 
ple might  remember,  that  within  the  last  few  years  (hey  had  owed  to  the  repeated 
re-election  of  the  same  tribunes  some  of  their  greatest  privileges  ;  and  that  then, 
as  now,  the  patricians  had  earnestly  endeavored  to  prevent  it.  They  therefore 
elected  Appius  Claudius  to  the  decern  v  hate  for  the  second  time,  and,  passing 
over  all  his  former  colleagues,  and  fill  the  high  aristocrulical  candidates,  they 
elected  with  him  :'our  liafricinns,  and,  as  Nicbuhr  thinks,  are  plebeians.  The  pa- 
tricians'' were  JU.  Cornelius  _Ma:ngim-iisis,  whose  la-other  l;ed  been  consul  nine, 
years  before  ;  .M.  Sergius,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  ;  .[,.  Minuelus,  who  had  been 
consul  in  the  year  200,  and.  Q.  babiu.s  Vibukiius,  who  had  been  already  thrice 
consul,  in  287,  289,  and  205.  Kseso  Duilius,  Sp.  Oppius  Comicen,  and  Q.  Pce- 
teliits,  are  expressly  said  by  Dionysius  to  have  been  plebeians  ;  and  we  know  of 
none  but  plebeian  families  of  the  1ivsL  find  last  of  these  names,  nor,  with  one  sin- 
gle exception, ■''  of  the  second.  The  remaining  two  decemvirs  were  T.  Anfonius 
Merenda,  ami  M.  Kab'deius,  and  these  we  should  judge  from  (heir  names  to  have 

'  Livy,  J II.  33,  34.  the  Pcetclii,  Ail;  mii,  :i:i;l  ItJjulr-JI ;  andtlm  pa- 

0  Livy,  III.  35.  tricinn  i> i-: 1 1 i -. ■  i  =  j  -  of  ill,  — ■  II  ivilk's,  may  Ililvo  be- 

Livy,  III.  35.  come  extinct  k.si-i-  ly:;.jT«  t.Lc  time  vvhui;  tlimir 

-  Livy.  111.  Vi.     Dionysius,  X.  ES.  names  bccrmic  Yimous  in   li-'.ory.     Livy  anemia 

s  A  v(!s:.:>]  virion  ol't;L;i  n:i;i.;  ..if  i  J  - ,  p  1 :  i  iinicii-  :■■  t.;:vc.  w-t.  ;■:;■;■. 1  ;!:i:  '!■■■-■.  :n'.i:L  ;-.»  ;■  1  -,;!■  !■:,■: ;  ii- ; 

t'o:i.i:.I  in  tins  iueial-i  i.L'  t'ic  viiiii-  ill  (Livy.  ]J,  ami  ii"  i.l:vir  iiiimi/s  liml   pi'iiseiilpil  ii   lii.iiiifet 

■::;.:,,;  ■■'..?.  iicim,  Iisvt  buui  a  pati'Lium     Mt.r  jii'.j(;f'j:'L.i;  c  ,n:i:.rv.    ,.-  .;-.i.-.-  v  •:r.:?,'.  have  bt-.i  n 

is  h  i  :!!]■■  vol-muli;  line.  i!-,i.vc  wns,  in  fii-s  linids  of  aware  t.t'ii,  '.ho  morn  so  a;.  -.[,«  r.kbvLu  L"ii!:.n^ 

(!:■■   ■■■■■:  nv  ::■].  ;;  i.ii'.iiijiiiii  as  well  ;■-:  ;i  y.lubfj  mi  iii'is  an  iiiiiiovt.ui:  n;;rt  in  iiU  liaii'iUi'.Ti  in  this 

family  of  Duiic.  just  ;i»  I   <.-.:::  y.-em  ruiaLL.n  ami  very  period. 

nlujeiaii  Kiciiiii.     And  the  same  may  be  said  of 
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Ceaf.  XV.]  THE  SECOXD  DEOEMV IRATE  H5 

been  plebeians  also  ;  bin  Dionyshts  distinguishes  them  from  the  three  preceding 
thera,  and  classes  them  with  throe  of  the  patrician  decemvirs,  merely  as  men  of 
no  great  personal  distinction. 

Experience  has  shown  that  even  popular  lenders,  when  intrusted  with  absolute 

power,  have  often  abused  it  to  llio  purposes  of  their  own  tyranny, 
yet  these  have  commonly  remained  so  far  true  to  their  old  principles  ""  l'n"!"T' 
;is  zealously  to  abate  the  mischiefs  of  aristocracy  :  and  thus  tiiev  have  done  scarcely 
less  good  in  destroying  what  wms  evil,  tlian  evil  in  withholding  what  was  good.  But 
to  give  absolute  power  to  an  aris  toe  rati  eal  leader  is  an  evil  altogether  unmixed. 
An  urisioeraey  is  so  essentially  the  strongest  pari,  of  society,  thai:  a  despot  is 
always  tempted  to  court  its  favor;  and  if  he  is  bound  to  it  by  old  connection*, 
and  has  always  fought  in  its  cause,  tliis  tendency  beeonies  irresistible.  So  it  was 
"  it-i.  Appius  :  the  ms'.ant  that  he  bad  secured  liis  election,  he  reconciled  himse'f 
with  his  old  party,6  mid.  labored  to  commee  the  patricians  that,  not  their  own 
favorite  candidates,  the  Q.uinctii,  or  his  own  kinsman,  C.  Cla.udius,  could  have 
served  their  cause  move  effectually  than  himself.  Accordingly  the  dccenivirate 
rested  entirely  on  the  support  of  the  patricians.  The  associations  or  clubs,'  Kffi- 
so's  old  accomplices,  were  the  tools  and  sharers  of  the  tyranny  ;  even  the  better 
pa'rieia.us  forgave  the  excesses1  of  their  party  for  joy  at  its  restored  ascendency  ; 
the  consulship,  instead  of  being  controlled,  as  the  commons  had  fondly  hoped, 
by  fresh  restraints,  was  released,  even  from  those  ivhicll  had  formerly  held  it  ; 
instead  of  two  consuls,  there  were,  now  ten,  and  these  no  longer  shackled  by  the 
Valerian  Law,  nor  kept  in  check  by  the  tnbuneship,  but  absolute,  with  more  than 
the  old  kingly  sovereignty.  Kow,  indeed,  said  the  patricians,  the  expulsion  of 
the  Tanpiius  was  a  real  gain:  hitherto  it  had  been  purchased  by  some  painful 
eon des cen si ous  to  the  plebeians,  and  the  growing  importance  of  those  half  aliens 
had  impaired  the  majesty  of  what  was  truly  Home.  I'ut  this  was  at  an  end; 
ami  by  a  jasv  judgment  upon  their  insolence,  the  u-ry  re  volutin];  which  they  had 
desired  was  become  their  eha.stiscment  ;  and  (be  deeeim  irate,  which  had  been 
dosie.eied  to  level  all  the  tights  of  the  patricians,  was  become  the  instrument  of 
restoring  to  them  their  lawful  ascendency. 

The  decemviri  tie  seems,  indeed,  to  have  exhibited  the  perfect  model  of  an  avis- 
toe  ratical  royalty,11  vested  not  in  one  person,  but  in  several,  held 
not  for  life,  but  for  a.  single  year,  and  therefore  not  confined  to  one  ,  ,.  ■  r,  ...  ,., 
single  family  of  the  aristocracy,  but  fairly  shared  by  the  whole 
order.  Towards  the  commons,  however,  the  decemvirs  were,  in  all  respects,  ten 
kings.  .Kneh  was  attended  by  his  twelve  helots,  who  carried  not  the  rods  only, 
but  the  flNC,l:>  the  well-known  symbol  of  sovereignty.  Tlie  colleges  of  ordinary 
magistrates  were  restrained  by  the  general  maxim  of  Koma.n  law,  "  melior  est 
conditio  pvohibontis,"  which  gave  to  each  member  of  the  college  a  negative  upon 
the  act  of  his  colleagues,  TSut  the  decemvirs  bound  themselves  by  oath"  oa.ch 
to  respect  his  colleagues'  majesty  ;  what  one  decemvir  did,  none  of  the  rest  might 
do.  Then  followed  till  the  ordinary  outrages  of  the  ancient  aristocracies  and  tyr- 
annies ;  insult,  oppression,  plunder,  and  blood  ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  license  of 
the  patrician  youth  was  let  loose  without  restraint  upon  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  plebeians."     Menmvhile  the  legislation  of  the  decemvirs  was   to  complete 

a  livy  III.  36.   Alltpiaiidiii  ■;:■  ■rates  iutev f,--n-        "  Dc'eni  ivj-n  spi-.'ics  (iraS.     Livy,  III.  SB. 
Illi-i  ten.)!/  i'lltt;    [ET.llilC.irn  lol'.:.a  VllriiirB   :i.i  pie-  w  (..Hill  tl.-rh.l;.  Hi.ni-.ivea  i!l:e--i'.-  i  '■'■  '■ 

bom  coopit.      Acsliiioiiiiliir  :i  putribi-.s,  in  liii-  Livy,  III.  3ii. 
iiiili-.'iva  ;il-.i..'li;i.-isn  i  l'niMilijniiKi  ci->ns;;l  i-'ji  it  iv.         "'.Iiii.iireiisnbmrai    cons rasa    sisUilrmiii..    i-s 

■  I'ut.vicliH  jtviiiiibus  -..ii—.-viiiit  kivjv.i,  ci-.i-rni  Livv's   oAprossiom   III.    ;;;:.     iJioiiyslns   uil.-.X 

ci'T-vv.-..     ri'.:iL:l!lli:l   iil:s(ii1<ivm.il,       Livy,  IT.I.    57.  i.M.i  r:,ioiT«   i-i^ii>!Ta   t.j    a>.i.Jlrt,  X.  rjil.     TliOKfi 

'F-.-i!»::i:;i-  t.'M^ni;  <rji-rr,'ii:  fcilty.'.fuvat   t,j.Ls  Ooiiav-  oa'.t.s    ivsf.r.il>U  :l    r.Losn   whk-i    iviivii   s-:i:ii!:l.!iiii.'S 

r-ir«u;    rulr    vim    li:i'i    trilai'   uurJ!;    htTiiir.  rjninrj;.  til  kill!  !jY  llilj  1"  1 1 '  1 1 1  li"  IIHIIilbcia  i'f  tllO    (im.lc  oli- 

Dionysius,  X.  60.  <i:lvc1ilcs  :  mil  -'j  'i-m  k;k{i-.ivs  mjnnr.  *■.«', Hvn.'.fiir'j 

5  I'Vijiiori'-s  Piil rii in--  ace  iivobiivoqiiuj  fiovovit,     5  r,  ,!;■  M-.i  »-,:«■!:..     A  ■■'..-'  ■  do,  l'oliticu,  y.  '.I. 
c"  iivi-ilivi'  liaa-.I  :  v.  ;•:;:.[■  i-.-.-'-K-'  ■■ :  avkti  iiii-i  -         '-  i>ioi:;.rai;s,  XI,  2, 
do  iwl  l:bin-!.iil!!rn  [n  k-i  vUii'.oiu  clapsoi  iuvaru 
nolle.     Livy,  IH.  87. 
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the  Triumph  of  their  p;tr!.y.  The  two  tables  which  fhey  added  Lo  the  former  tot; 
iirc  described  by  Cicero  as  containing  ''"unequal  laws;"  (he  prohibition  of  mar- 
riages bet  we  i.:  ii  the  patricians  and  plebeians  is  expressly  said  to  bav  e  been  aonongst 
tlu-  number.  Hot  that  we  cfm  suppose  that  such  marriages  had  been  hitberta. 
legal,  i.liat  is  to  ssi.y,  they  were  not  conmtbia :  and  therefore  if  si  patrician,  sis  J 
have  said,  married  [he  daughter  of  a  plebeian,  his  ehildre a  became  plebeians.  Still 
they  vi-ci-e  common  in  fact ;  find  as  the  object  of  the  first  appointment  of  the  de- 
cemvirs "was,  in  part,  to  unite  the  two  orders  into  one  people,  so  it  was  expected 
thi.it  they  would  henceforth  be  made  'egal.  .1 :  wsss  tlierefove  like  the  loss  of  an 
actual  right,  when  the  decemvirs,  instead  of  legalizing  these  marriages,  enacted 
a  positive  law  to  denounce  them,  :u^  if  they  intended  for  the  future  actually  to 
prohibit  them  altogether. 

So  passed  the  second  year  of  the  decemvirate.  But  as  it  drew  near  to  its 
Tin  r™i™  i°  reium  c'ose>  llie  decemvirs  showed  no  purpose  of  1'Csignkig  their  oilices, 
ii'  i  ■ '■!■  of  appointing  successors.  Whether  it  was  really  a  usurpa- 
tion, or  whether  tlicy  had  been  elected  for  more  than  a  single 
yea.r,1-'  may  Le  doubtful  ;  but  it  is  coneeivsi.ble  flint  even  in  the  former  case  the 
great  body  of  the  psitricians,  however  personally  disappointed,  should  have  sup- 
ported the  decemvirs  sis  upholding  the  siscendency  of  their  order,  rather. than  in- 
cur the  danger  of  reviving-  the  power  of  the  plebeians.  At  any  rate,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  decemvirs  seemed  firmly  established  ;  and  the  outrages  of  themselves 
and  their  party  became  con  tumidly  more  and- more  intolerable,  so  that  numbers 
of  the  people  are  said  to  have  fled  from  Home,1"1  and  sought  a  refuge  amongst 
their  allies,  the  Latins  and  Hernicans. 

In  this  state  of  things,  th->  foreign   enemies  of  Home  proved  again  her  best 
rhsSAiim.s.Md.E  »i    fr-(!Iu!s'     Sin^e  u,e-  year  'J.'.u  external  wars  seem  to  have  been  sus- 

■  ■ ■■ T'i'.'.d,   partly,   perhaps,   from  the   wasting  effects  of   the   great 

" '"'  plague  on  the  neighboring  nations,   partly   because  the   Roinsms 

themselves  were  engrossed  wi'li  their  own  affairs  at  home.  But  now  we  hesir  of 
an  invasion  both  from  (he  Sabines  and  the  vliicpiians  ;  the  former  assembled  their 
forces  at  Erctunv5  and  from  thenec  ravaged  the  lands  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tiller  :  the  bitter  encsvmped  as  usual  on  Algidus,  and  plundered  the  terri- 
tory of  Tusculum  which  lay  immediately  below  them.  Then  the  decemvirs  called, 
logetaer  Lie  staate,  which,  hitherto,  it  is  said,  they  laid  on  no  occasion  thought 
proper  to  consult.  The  high  suistocraiieal  party,  beaded  by  the  Quinctii1'  and 
0,  Claudius,  showed  symptoms  of  discontent  with  the  decemvirs  for  still  retain- 
ing their  power;  L.  Vsilcrius  Potitus  and  M.  1  lorn  tins  Llarbnfus11  were  celebrated 
by  posterity  for  following  a  more,  decided  course,  and  up  hoi  die.;-;  the  g:eieva.  lib- 
erty of  the  Roman  people.  But  the  majority  of  the  senate  supported  the  de- 
cemvirs, and  the  citizens  were  called  upon  to  enlist  agsiinst  the  common  enemy.15 
One  army,  commanded  by  three  of  the  decemvirs,  was  led  out  to  oppose  the  Sa- 
bines  stt  P.retum  ;  another  marched  towards  Algidus  to  protect  the  Tuscuiaiis; 
Appius  Claudius,  with  one  of  his  colleagues,  Jsp.  Oppius,  remained  in  Home  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  city. 

18  Niuimhr  conaaers  ;"  :.»  curtail  Lt'iiiiV  the  de-  ;i  nnijii.arate  of  };i?.  o  I ti  00,  "  al.rofare  i  uia;  h:?n- 

(.'jtiivii-s  v,  civs  rL]:ii'i^iii:ii  i'-.n-  ,i  ]:-i. ■_'.-.'.■  po :■! ..1  ii  i.han  'am,"  v.';;-;  aouoai '.-?.;■  a  \iost  valcnt  measure ; 

r,  year,     Vol.  11."  •'■  3U3.     line.  'Iransl.     Otlisr-  it  wns  to  be  re  si  a 1.  and  r.ol:  wrrsa-  !  them  him 

vis;',   he  fays,  they  would  riot,  have  heen  re-  hy  any  other  \v,';wi:'   '_t'-e      a.  I.;  -L-."  ■.-■.■-.  i  ■  ■  I  l.'i-ei.i 

quired   tu  i'i':'i.L]i   t iicir  power,   hut  i:iii:ri o-.;..-s  IVooi  tiir.  e:a.>    l.-li![i:   in'    !';.|-:;i,;i;n  reniarts 

M-ailu,  avanedhUi/y        :].■•  cxpa'aao!:  ot'  -heir  oil  '.tu  ;s «■_-«.-  I  li::'L     'a.e-  hi jarhi  Loaihie  q.;am  ox- 

ci'.':e.t:,   have  slepped     nil)   llii.ii'r  plaee.      Tuis,  r-nvplc  il[;;nlor  faith'     Tin>y  v.-sre  n<  I  'h'pe.-i.-d 

however,  decs  not  sc-cm  to  follow.     In  pcaee-  to  proceed  lo  s::uli  ;;u  i\;-io::ly  jigiilnst  t!ji)  de- 

iililii  1.i:iiSf!,  A[i!.:,n  CiiMiii.o  the  ]V.i:::l  luji]  ijiii  eemvirs. 

C'jjis'jLf.dii]!  L^vduo.  the  losj:il  term  of  eisjlit :.'(-' i         ''•  l)ii.>i:ysinj,  XI.  2. 

mositlis.  io  UuiliVK-.e  ol'tl-n  ..Kmiliiio  ]av-,'eo.d  i:        3i  lljouj-jjuji.  l\'l.  :;.     Livy,  III,  3*. 

o.oi.'s  not  npnear  that  the  ti'ihain:J.  o:1  arv  .-..:! an1         H  ']  Ja-;.ysius,  XL  15. 

CM-er.  eiiuhl  faa.nai:_v  'an:  liau  <;.-;1:  c.-.hlA  o:li;:e.;        1T  J. ivy,  III.  39. 
v-AH  oii'jV  tlii aaied   v.hiii.  hii-ri  -011  meat  if        1B  livy,  111.41. 

ho  did  not  "resign.     J.. ivy,  IX,  3-1.    To  deprive 
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Both  armies,  howaiver,  were  unsuccessful:  and  both,  after  hivir.g  been  biNLJ.cn 
by  the  enemy,  fled,  ulie  0110  to  Tusculum,  the  other  to  the  neigh-  T..oK.mmBmi,„, 
borliood  of  Fidemc,1'1  within  the  lloman  territory.  Here  they  re-  v*!li0D* 
mained,  or  here,  at  least,  the  story  leave?  Lhem,  till  the  tidings  of  the  hist  outrage 
of  the  deeemvirs'  tyranny  aroused  them,  and  showed  them  plainly  that  the  worst 
enemies  ol  their  country  were  within  the  waits  of  Home. 

Appiua  Claudius-"  had  stayed  behind,  from  the  war  to  take  care  of  the  city, 
lie  saw  a.  beautiful  maiden  named  Virginia,  the  daughter  of  L.  Shny  0[  Vi_inil. 
Virginius,'1  who  was  now  serving  as  n  centurion  in  Hi  iirmv  seat  ■  !l;l:-';5;,;;Y.- ;.i,;'::j 
against  the  iRrpiians  ;  and  he.v  father  had  betrothed  her  to  L.  Icil-  WntiasbiaaUve, 
ius,  who  had  been  tribune  some,  time  since,  and  had  carried  the  famous  law 
for  assigning  out  the  Aventine  to  the  commons.  One  day  as  the  maiden, 
attended  by  her  nurse,  was  going  to  the  Forum  to  school  (for  the  schools 
were  then  kept  in  booths  or  stalls  round  the  market-place),  Marcus  Claudius,  a 
client  of  Appius,  laid  hands  on  her,  and  claimed  her  as  his  slave.  Her  r.ursc 
cried  out  for  help,  and  a  crowd,  gathered  round  her,  and  when  they  heard  who 
was  her  father,  and  to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  they  were  the  more  earnest  ts 
defend  her  from  wrong.  But  M.  Claudius  said  that  he  meant  no  violence,  he 
would  try  his  right  at  law,  and  he  summoned  the  maiden  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Appiua.  So  they  went,  before  the  decemvir,  and  then  Claudius  sail!,  that 
i  he  maiden's  real  mother  had  been  Ins  slave  ;  and  that  the  wife  of  Virehiius,  hav- 
ing no  children,  had  gotten  tin's  child  from  its  mother,  a.nd  had  presented  it  to 
Virginius  as  her  own.  This  he  would  prove  to  V'bghuus  himself  as  soon  as  he 
should  return  lo  Home  ;  meanwhile-  it  was  just  and  reasonable  t.ha.t  the  master 
should,  in  the  interval,  keep  possession  of  Lis  slave.  The  friends  of  the  maiden 
answered,  that  her  father  was  now  absent  in  the  commonwealth's  service  ;  they 
would  send  him  word,  and  within  two  days  he  would  be  in  Koine.  "Let  the 
cause,"  they  said,  "wait  only  so  long.  The  law  declares  expressly,  that  in  all 
cases  like  this,  every  one  shall  be  considered  free  till  he  be  proved  a  slave. 
Therefore  tin's  maiden  ought  to  be  left  with  her  friends  till  the,  day  of  trial.  Put 
not  her  fair  fame  in  peril  by  yiving  1111  a  free  horn  maiden  into  the  hands  of  a 
man  whom  she  knows  not."  But  Appius  said,  "  Truly,  I  lmow  the  law  of  wdiieh 
you  speak,  and  I  hold  it  just  and  good,  for  it  was  I  myself  who  enacted  it.  But 
this  iii«ido:va  cannot  in  any  case  be  ace  ;  she  belongs  either  to  her  father  or  to 
her  master.  Now  as  her  lather  is  not  here,  who  hat:  her  master  can  have  any 
title  to  her?  Wherefore  let  M.  Claudius  keep  her  till  L.  Virginias  come,  and  let 
him  give-  sureties  (hat  lie  will  biaig  her  forth  before  my  judgment-seat  when  the 
cause  sh.ah  be-  tried  between,  them."  Cut  then  there  came  forward  the  maiden's 
uncle,  P.  Numitorius,  and  Icilvus,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed;  and  they  spehe 
so  loudly  against  the  sentence,  that  the  multitude  began  to  be  roused,  and  Ap- 
pius feared  a  tumult.  So  lie  said,  that  for  the  sake  of  L.  Virginius,  and  of  the 
rights  of  fathers  over  their  children,  he  would  let  the  cause  wait  till  the  next 
day;  "but  then,"  he  said,  "if  Virginias  does  not  appear,  1  tell  Icilius  and  his 
fallows,  that  i  will  support  the,  laws  which  I  have  made,  and  their  violenee  shall 
not  prevail  over  justice."  Thus  the  maiden  was  saved  for  the  time,  and  her 
friends  sent  off  in  haste-  to  her  father,  to  bid  him  come  with  all  speed  to  Home  : 
and.  they  gave  security  to  Claudius  that  she  should  appear  before  Appius  the 
next  day,  and  then  (hey  took  her  homo  hi  safety. 

The  messenger1'  reached  the  cac.ip  that  same   evening,  Emd  Yaahiiu 
leave  of  absence  on  the  instant,  and  set  out  for  Rome  at  the  first  yirsto|M   , 
watch  of  the  night.      Appius  .had  seat  oif  also  to  his  colleagues, 
praying  them  not  to  let  Virginius  go:   but  his  D 
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Early  m  the  morning  Virginias,-1  in  miiiin  attire,  like  a  suppliant,  led  his  daugh- 
(papnmi  of  a  in   ter  ^own  to  tue  Forum;  and  some  lioman  matrons,  and  a  great 

11    i  i  niij    u      >t  liii  ml     h  nt  i  ith  him.     He  appealed  to  ail  (lie  peo- 
i      ■■ '  ■■'    "    i .' ; < '  1 1 ' i -  i . 1 1 l ' 1 1 -  : i d : i  :   ■■  lor  I  ins.     sam  i :■  ■ .  ■■  im  m \   cause  only,  but 

the  cause  of  all."  So  also  spoke  IciL'us;  and  (lie  mothers  who 
followed.  Virginias  stood  and  wept,  and  their  tears  moved  the  people  even  more 
than  his  -words.  But  Appius  heeded  iioLriiii^  but  his  own  wicked  passion  ;  and 
before  Claudius  had  dom;  speakir.ir,  wi'.hoat  suffering  Virginias  to  reply,  lie  hast- 
ened lo  give  llic  sentence.  Thai  sentence  auja.lgcd  the  maiden  to  be  con  si  (hired 
as  a  slave  till  she  should  he  proved  to  be  free-born;  rind  awarded  the  possession 
of  her  in  the  mean  while  to  her  master  Claudius.  Men  could  scarcely  believe 
that  they  heard  aright,  when  this  monstrous  deliur.cc  of  ail  law,  natural  and  civil, 
was  uttered  by  the  very  man  who  had  himself  enacted  the  contrary.  But  when 
Claudius  went  to  lay  hold  on  the  maiden,  then  the  women,  who  stood  around  her 
wept  aloud,  and  her  friends  gathered  round  her,  and  kept  htm  oft';  and  Virgin- 
ins  threatened  the  decemvir,  that  he  would  not  tamely  endure  so  great  a  wrong. 
Appius,  however',  had  brought  down  a  band  of  armed  patricians  with  him;  and, 
strong  in  their  support,  lie  ordered  his  lie  tors  to  make  the  crowd  give  way. 
Then  the  maiden  was  left  alone  before  his  judgmcat-seat,  till  her  father,  seeing 
there  was  no  other  remedy,  prayed  to  Appias  that,  he  might  speak  but  one  word 
with  her  nurse  in  the  maiden's  hearing,  and  re'rih'.  learn  whether  she  were  really 
his  child  or  no.  "  Jf  I  am  indeed  not  her  father,  1  shall  bear  her  loss  the  lighter." 
Leave  was  given  him,  and  he  drew  them  both  aside  wdth  him  to  a  spot  called 
afterwards  the  "new  booths,"  for  tradition  kept  tlie  place  in  memory,  and  there 
lie  snatched  a  knife  from  a  butcher,  and.  said,  "  This  is  the  only  way,  my  child, 
to  keep  thee  free,"  and  plunged  it  in  his  daughter's  heart.  Then  turning  to  Ap- 
pius, "  On  thee,  and  on  thy  head,"  he  cried,  "  be  the  curse  of  this  blood  !"  In 
vain  did  Appius  call  out  to  seize  him  :  lie  forced  his  way  through,  the  multitude, 
and  still  holding  ihe  bloody  knife  in  his  hand,  he  made  lor  the  gates,  and  hastened 
out  of  the  city,  and  rode  to  the  camp  by  Tusculum. 

The  rest  may  be  told  more  briefly.      I  cuius23  and  ?uimi  tonus  held  up  the  maid- 

Tunn]l.n[h8t.     iLa  en's  body  to  the  people,  and  bade  them  see  the  bloody  work  of 

[  )       i  i    ult  arose.  and  the  people  gathered 

in  such  strength,  that  the  patrician  friends  of  their  cause,  L.  Va- 
lerius and  M.  Iloratius,  thought  that  the  time  for  action  ivas  come,  and  put  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  multitude.  Appius  and  his  lictors,  and  h.is  patrician 
satellites,  were  overborne  by  force,  and  Appius,  fearing  for  his  life,  covered  his 
face  with  bis  robe,  and  fled  into  a  house  that  was  hard  by.  In  vain  did  his  col- 
league, Opnius,  hasten  to  the  Forum  to  support  him;  he  found  the  people  al- 
ready triumphant,  and  had.  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  call  together  the  senate. 
The  senators  met,  with  little  feeling  for  the  decemvirs,  but  with  iin  extreme  dread 
of  a  new  secession  of  the  commons,  and  a  restoration  of  Ike  sacred  laws,  and  of 
the  hated  tribunes  hip. 

The  secession,  however,  could  not  be  prevented.     Virginius!B  had  arrived  at 
The  a™™  of   Indus  camp,  followed  by  a  multitude  of  citizens  in  their  ordinary 

"Sl  dress.  His  bloody  knife,  the  blood  on  his  own  face  and  body, 
ion  mo.  _^  ^  s-r.ma.,,  ;,;,,■;,(■  „■■  so  miLny  unarmed  citizens  in  the  midst  of 
the  camp,  instantly  drew  a  crowd  about  him  :  he  told  his  story,  and  called  on 
bis  fellow-solJiers  to  avenge  him.  One  common  feeling  possessed  them  all: 
they  called  to  arms,  pulled  up  their  standards,  and  began  to  march  to  Home. 
The  authority  of  the  decemvirs  was  wholly  at  an  end  ;  the  army  catered,  the 
city  ;  as  they  passed  along  the  streets,  they  called  upon  the  commons  to  assert 
their  liberties  and  create  their  tribunes  ;  they  then  ascended  the  Avcntine,  and 
there,  in  their  own  proper  borne  and  city,  they  established   themselves  hi  arms, 
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When  deputies  from  the  senate  were  sent-  to  ask  them  what  they  wanted,  the 
soldiers  ^liont.ud  tlui.t  they  would  give  no  answer  to  any  one  but  to  L.  Valerius 
and  M.  Horatius.  Mea.myhile.  Vinjjnius  persuaded  them  to  elect  ten  tribune*  to 
act.  as  their  leaders;  and  accordingly  ten  were  created,  wlio  took  the  name  of 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  but  denned  to  change  it,  ere  long,  for  that  of  tribunes 
of  flus  commons. 

The  army  near  Fidcnas  was  also  in  motion.'1  Icilius  and  Numilorius  bad  ex- 
cited it  by  going  to  the  camp,  and  spreading  Lbe  story  of  [he  mis-  T!,ef.™,,™Fi.i»™ 
er.ib.le  fife  of  Virginia,  The  soldiers  rose,  put  aside  if ie  decemvirs  ■'■'""'■ 
who  commanded  them,  and  wen;  ready  to  follow  Icilius.  Ho  advised  them  to 
create  ten  tribunes,  as  had  been  done  by  the  oilier  many  ;  and  this  having  been 
effected,  they  marched  to  Koine,  and  joined  their  brethren  on  the  Aveiitine, 
The  twenty  iribuues  (hen  deputed  two  of  their  number  to  act  for  the  rest,  and 
waited  a  while  for  tire  message  of  the  senate. 

Delays,  however,  were  interposed,  by  the  jealousy  of  the  patricians.  Had  the 
senate  choseu,  it  might,  no  doubt,  in  the.  fulness  of  its  power,  have  „„,.,,  „„,„„_  mawrd 
deposed  the.  decemvirs,  whether  their  term  of  ouir"  «,!■:  nrm  e  :,  ■;:  '  '  r  "  ' 
or  no;  as,  long  afterwards,  it  declared  all  tl:c  laws  of  M.  Drusus  ™*H'U- 
to  be  null  and  void,  and  by  its  mere  decree  took  away  from  L.  Citma  ids  coastd- 
sliip,  and  caused  another  to  be  appointed  in  his  room.  Ihit  the  patricians  were 
unwilling  to  violate  the  majesty  of  tae  imperium  merely  to  give  a  triumph  to  tho 
plebeians  ;  and  the  deeenn  its,  encouraged  by  this  feeling,  refused  themselves  to 
resign.  The  commons,  however,  were  thoroughly  in  earnest:  a.nd  finding  that 
nothing  was  done  to  satisfy  them,  (hey  quitted  tar;  Aventine,13  on  the  sne'^'Stien 
of  M.  Duilhis,  not,  however,  we  may  presume,  without  leaving  if  guarded  by  a 
sufficient  garrison,  marched  in  military  rimry  through  the  city,  passed  out  of  it 
by  the  Colline  «ate,  and  established  themselves  once  mere  on  the  Sa.cvcd  Hill. 
Men,  women,  and.  children,  all  of  Hie  plebeians  who  could  find  any  means  to  fol- 
low them,  left  Rome  also  and  joined  their  countrymen.  .Again  the  dissolution 
of  the  Roman  nation  was  threatened  :  "gain  the  patricians,  liieir  clients,  and 
their  slaves,  were  on  the  point  of  becoming  the  whole  Roman  people. 

Then  the  patricians  yielded,  and  the  decemvirs  agreed  to  resign/*1  Valerius 
and  Horatius  went  to  tire  Sacred  Hill,  and  listened  to  the  demands  ^  ilMmv!ri  M| 
of  the  commons.  These  were,  the  restoration  of  the  f.ribuneslup  alii  -'...  !"■,','■:  ''.  ,1- 
aud  of  the  r:_dit  of  appeal,  together  with  a.  full  indemnity  for  the 
authors  and  instigators  of  the  secession.  All  this  (he  deputies  acknowledged 
should  have  been  gni.tit.cd  even  without  the  asking;  but  there  was  one  demand 
of  a,  fiercer  sort.  "  These  decemvirs,1'  said  Icilius  in  tho  name  of  the  commons, 
"are  public  enemies,  and  we,  will  have  them  die  the  death  of  such.  Give  them 
up  to  us,  that  they  may  be  burnt  with  fire."  The  friends  of  the  commons  had 
me',  this  fate  within  the  memory  of  nam  still  living,  and  certainly  not  for  greater 
crimes  ;  but  a  people,  if  violent,  is  seldom  unrelenting  ;  twenty-four  hours 
brought  lbe  Athenians  to  repent  of  (heir  cruel  decree  against  (he  .Uvtileineans  ; 
and  u  few  words  IVorn  Valerius  and  Horatius,  men  wdiom  they  could  fully  trust, 
made  [he  Roman  commons  forego  their  thirst  for  sudden  and  extraordinary 
vengeance.  The  demand,  for  the  blood  of  the  decemvirs  was  withdrawn:  so 
the  senate  acceded  to  all  that  was  required:  the  decemvirs  solemnly  resigned 
their  power,  and  the  commons  relumed  (o  Rome.  They  occupied  the  Avontinn 
as  before,"0  and  thither  '.he  pontifex  ma\imus  was  seat  by  the  senate  to  hold,  the 
oomitiu  for  the  election  of  lbe  tribunes  ;  hut  they  occupied  more  than  the  A.veu- 
tiae;  they  required  some  security  thai  (he  terms  of  the  peace  should  be  duly 
kepi  wiI.1l  them  ;  and  accordingly  new,  as  in  the  disputes  uboui  the  Publiiian  law, 
they  were  allowed  also  to  take  possession  of  the  Capitol,31 
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In  the  eomitia  on  the  Avon  tine,  ten  tribunes  of  the  commons  were  elected, 
Ewu™,0firii,ubBSU!1d  amongst  whom  were  Virghiius,  Icilius,  KuTnitorius,  (.'.  Sicinius,  a 
dcoiHii.  descendant  of  one  of  the  original   tribunes   created  on  the  Sne;ed 

TTi.ll,  :uid  M.  Duilins.  Then,  the  commons  were  assembled  on  the  spot.  al'Lerv,  nrds 
called  the  Kb:  mi  man  Meadows,-  outside  of  the  Porta  Carmentalis,  and  just  be- 
low l.lii!  Capitol  .;  and  then;  L.  Icilius  proposed  to  them  the  solemn  ratification 
"f  the  indemnity  Toi'  the  secession  already  agreed  to  by  the  senate.  Tin;  consent 
of  l!ie  commons  was  necessary  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law  ;  and  so,  in  like  rami- 
nei',  Duilius  proposed  to  the  commons  that  they  should  accept  imother  measure, 
already  sanctioned  by  the  patricians,  the  election  of  two  supreme  magistrates  in 
the  place  of  the  decemvirs,  with  the  right  of  appeal  from  their  sentence.  It  is 
remark  able-  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  these,  magistrates  were  culled  cor.  si.  Is," 
their  old  title,  up  to  this  period,  having  b<-e;i  praetors  or  captains-general.  Con- 
sul sigamos  merely  "  colleague,"  one  who  acts  with  others  ;  it  does  not  necessa- 
rily imply  that  he  should  be  one  of  two  only,  and.  Lucre-lore,  the  name  is  not 
ennicaient  to  duumvir.  And  its  in  definite:;  ess  seems  to  confirm  Xi  elm  It's  opin- 
ion, that  the  ovact  number  of  these  supreme  magistrates  was  not  yet  fully  agreed, 
upon,  and  thai  the  appointment  of  -.wo  only,  in  the  present  ms'amee,  was  merely 
a  provisional  imitation  of  the  old  prrclorship,  till  the  future  form  of  the  constitu- 
tion should  be  finally  settled.  Thus,  as  the  commons  had  recovered  their  trib- 
unes, so  the  patricians  had  again  their  two  magistrates  with  the  imperium  of  the 
former  prteiors,  limited,  as  that  of  (he  pnetors  had  been,  by  tin)  right  of  appeal  ; 
but  the  final  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  the  two  orders  to  each  other  was 
reserved  for  after  discussion.  Be- that  as  it  may,  the  form  of  the  old  govern- 
ment was  once  again  restored,  and  two  patrician  magistrates  were  elected  with 
supreme  power ;  bat  an  important  change  was  established,  that  these  two  were 
both  freely  chosen  by  the  centuries,  whereas  one  had  hitherto  been  appointed 
by  the  burghers  in  their  cuiiie,  and  had  only  been  appointed  by  the  centuries 
afterwards 

The  ref  lit  of  the  election  sufficiently  showed  that  it  was  a  free  one.  The 
new  magistrates,  the  first  two  consuls,  prupeiTv  speakia;.;,  of  ltoimiii  history,  were 
L.  Valerius  ami  II.  lioratius :  and  the  executive  government,  for  the  first  lime 
since  the  days  of  Unit  us  and.  Poplicola,  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  men  devoted 
to  the  rights  of  their  country  rather  than  to  the  ascendency  of  their  order. 

Ba  Livy,  in.  64.  unci  colonics  ;;:'  ;i  Liter  period,  v.  lio?c  oil'ce  waa 
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INTERNAL  HISTORY— CONSTITDTTON  OF  THE  YEAR  30f>— VAIF,1I1  AN  LAWS,  AND 
TRIALS  OF  THE  DECEMVIliS— HEACTTON  IN  FAVOR  OE  THE  I'A'l'KlOIANS- 
CANULEIAN  LAW— CONSTITUTION  OF  ;H2— COUNTEE-REVOLUTION. 


We  read  in  Livy  and  Dionysius  an  account  of  the  affairs  of  .Home  from  the 
beginr.mg  of  [.he  commonwealth,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  annals  ;  .).„„r,,7 ,( „,. ■..,,,„, 
poetical  euosLors,  military  ope  rations,  what  wan  said  in  thi;  sen-  ;'"1"'p™tlJ- 
ate  an;!  the  .L'orum,  what  wa.s  done  in  battle  against  tins  ./hio-itians  anil  Volseiaus, 
(ill  is  relaxed  with  the  full  details  of  contemporary  history.  It  is  not  wonderful 
thai  appearances  so  imposi::;?  should  have  decehed  many  ;  leal  tin;  Roman  his- 
tory should  have  been  regarded,  as  a.  subject  which  might  bo  easily  and  com- 
pletely mastered.  Hut  if  we  press  on  any  part  this  show  of  knowledge,  it  yields 
before  us,  ar.d  comes  to  nothing.  Kowhcre  is  this  mere  manifest  than  in  the 
story  of  the  period  immediately  subsequent  to  the  decemvirate.  What  is  related 
of  these  limes  is  indistinct,  meagre,  and  scarcely  intelligible. ;  but  scattered  frag- 
merits  of  information  have  been  preserved  along  with  U,  which,  when  carefully 
studied,  enable  us  to  restore  the  outline  of  very  important  events  :  and  these, 
when  thus  bron^l'.*.  forward  lo  the  light,  afford  us  the  moans  of  correcting  or 
corn  .1  deling  what  may  be  called  the  mere  surface -view  contained  in  ihe  common 
narrative.  The  linos,  hitherto  invisible,  being  so  made  conspicuous,  a  totally  dif- 
ferent figure  is  presented  to  us:  'is  proportions  and  character  are  all  altered,  and 
ice  find  that  without  this  discovery,  while  we  fancied  ourselves  in  possession  of 
the  true  resemblance,  we  should,  in  fact,  have  been  mistaking  the  unequal  pillars 
of  the  ruin  for  ihc  original  form  of  the  perfect,  building. 

The  common  narrative  of  the  overt li.ro w  of  the  decemvirs  omitted,  as  we  have 
seen,  ihe  important  fact  thai  the  commons  in  that  revolution  occu-  con.tiiuuonnfti.oja>> 
pied  the  Capitol.  It  mentions,1  however,  that  the  two  popular  WB* 
leaders,  Valerius  and  [Torar.i'.is,  were  appointed  ihe  two  chief  magistrates  of  the 
ee-mmonweidrh,  and  that  they  passed  several  laws  Idr  the  better  confirmation  of 
the  public  liberty,  without  e\pe.r.';e:;.eing  any  open  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
patricians,  in  fact,  the  popular  cause  was  so  triumphant  that  a.'li,  and  more 
than  ah,  of  the  objects  of  the  Tereuiilian  law  were  now  ciiectcd;  and  a  new 
eo  as  Hint  ion  was  formed,  by  which  it  was  attempted  at  once  to  unite  the  two 
otiiers  of  the  state  more  closely  together,  and  to  set  them  on  a  looting  of  entire 
equality. 

In  the  first  place,  '.he  old  law;?  for  the  security  of  persona,  liberty  wero  con- 
firmed afresh,  mid  received  a  stronger  sa.nelion.  Whoever,  while 
presiding  at  the  eorr.ii.ia,5  should  chow  the  election  of  any  magis- 
trate, with  no  right  of  apnea!  from  his  sentences,  should  be  outlawed,  and  might 
be  hilled  by  any  oiks  with  impunity.  This  was  tho  law-  proposed  and  passed  by 
Valerius  ;  hut  oven  this,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  did  not  content  the  commons  : 
they  mrumed  and  carried   a  sill!  stronger  measure.      A  second  Valerian  law3  for- 
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maliv  r.c.foi  owl  edged  the  commons  of  Rome  to  be  the  Roman  people ;  ii  Paibifci- 
turn,  or  decree  of  thy  commons,  was  to  bo  binding-  on.  the  whole  people  :  so  it  is 
expressed  in  the  ic-.nalisi.s  ;  but  JS'  iebalv  suppose,-,  thai.  !.1u:lo  whs  ;i  restrict -.'it]  on 
this  power  of  which  the  annalists  were  ignorant;  namely,  that  the  plebiscjtum 
should  have  first  received  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  assembly  of  the 
curia!.  It  is,  indeed,  certain  that.  the.  assembly  of  the  tribes  "was  not  made  the' 
sole  legisbi.iive  authority  in  tin;  commonwealth;  what  was  intended  seems  to  havo 
been  nothing  more  than  to  recognize  its  national  character;  its  resolutions  or 
d.eerees,'  where  not  directly  interfered  with  by  another  power  equal. y  sovereign, 
were  to  embrace  not  the  commons  only,  but  the  whole  nation.  In  the  same 
way,  in  the  litter  constitution,  (lie  senate  was  not  all-powerful  :  it  could  not  legis- 
late alone,  and  ils  decrees  were  liable  to  be  stopped  by  the  negative  of  the  trib- 
unes ;  bid  110  one  doubled  that  its  authority  extended  over  the  whole  people, 
and  not  oyer  the  members  of  its  own  order  only.  And  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  position  in  which  the  Valerian  law  placed  the  assembly  of  the  tribes. 

Thus  far  we  follow  the  express  testimony  of  the  annals  from  which  Livy  and 
DivMonrfnii^mi-  Dionysius  compiled  their  narratives.  But  we  are  warranted  in 
,'.'■.■■ '"..■'  i  -i  m_  In  it  the  revolution  did  not  stop  here.  Other  and  deeper 
pat,™™ nod ™„„ „,,:,.  ,.]li:ing.(,.s  „-,,;.(,  effected  ;  but  they  lastetl  so  short  a  time,  that  their 
memory  has  almost  vanished  out  of  the  records  of  history.  The  assembly  of 
the  tribes  bad  been  put  on.  a  level  with  that  of  the  centuries,  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple v.as  followed  out  in  the  equal  division  of  all  the  magistracies  of  the  state 
between  the  patricians  and  the  commons.  Two  supreme  magistrates,6  invested 
with  the  highest  judicial  power,  and  discharging  also  those  important  duties 
which  were  afterwards  performed  by  the  censors,  were  to  be  chosen  every  year, 
one  from  the  patricians,  and  the  other  from  the  commons.  Ten  tribunes  of  the 
soldiers,1'  or  decemviri,  chosen  five  from  the  patricians  and  -five  from  the  com- 
mons, nerc  to  command  the  armies  in  war,  and  to  watch  over  the  rights  of  the 
patricians;  while  ten  tribunes  of  the  commons,  also  chosen  in  equal  proportions 
from  both  orders,  were  to  watcli  over  the  liberties  of  the  commons.  And  as  pa- 
tricians were  Urns  admitted  to  the  old  tribuneship,  so  the  assemblies  of  the.  tribes1 
were  henceforth,  like  those  of  the  centuries,  to  he  licit!  under  the  sanctions  of 
augury,  and  nothing  could  bo  determined  in  them  if  the  auspices  were  unfavora- 
ble. Thus  the  two  orders  were  to  bo  made  fully  equal  to  taie  another  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  they  were  to  be  kept  perpetually  distinct  ;  for  at  this  very  mo- 
ment," the  whole  twelve  tables  of  the  laws  of  the  decemvirs  received  the  solemn 
sanction  of  the  people,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  there  was  a  law  in  one  of  the 
last  tables  which  declared  the  marriage  of  a  patrician  with  a  plebeian  to  be  un- 
lawful. 

There  being  thus  an  end  of  all  exclusive  magistracies,  whether  patrician  or 
HoraitM  Bd  E.nkn  plebeian ;  and  all  magistrates  being  now  recognized  as  acting  in 
1™  the  name  of  the  whole  people,  the  persona  of  all  were  to  be  re- 

nfjiniif,  n-nni  .cirfii    Fi^tahis    !;    ir,-.ij,  rr>   ni-i>      lw.  :■>:...■.!  c   tho  -,v]ioIlj   llilCOll,  Ollil   not.  Oil  I}7  Oils 

J^flJTUS     rls-l.  :IfJ !  I-     Ti.'it     l'y     T«l(     ioX'"'11'      '*'*■".'•'  '■•<  !        ■'-  '■'-;:  ■  '■    '■■':  id'   Ol  lIKS'-l. 

Tcffiitrii ,((»,-,  XT.  -1.".      TNo-.v  T.ai  know  that  sit  '"  illoito-iis,  XII.  3S, 

U;is  til  nil  !;i-,vs  jn.s..ii;i.\   '.iy  Mm  co-.niliii.  Ci'  ceiiili--  E  DioJoi-.isj  Xi.l.  iio.     &i*-n  cifji :»'"■.■! i  (.li.i.-iiiy.-.E: 

yi.lri  Ivtl'U  not.  Villi'.!  Wii  !■■■.■■  Ut  '!'.0  SUliohon    Ot'  illO  |i£;.-iV.-;is    f^ni  rn;   f  fur  =('■<:     5  .-■:  j-     K-iT-:i     — :j>.ii-    ■W-.-voi- 

•■■■::::■•■.;  I-1.  ■.'..■       :':!/..  !;,,■.  ,   ,    :....■;         ,y  .  ..  -.,....    ,-.,1    Til|J  ;-.„:;    1  .nc!>l.i:ii    ° '»-■'■<    <P- ■■■■■"-"':    t"15    tui 

nm-t  (;...|^;ili.,v  lavo  ]:i'.\iured  it.  iroA.rEy  IX'.r.Vn-ias.     Ti-is  iii!M!j-i|ii!ou  does  col 

-  '  .-ii  i ■  ■  i : ■    i  in'  ■  i ::■■!■  ■   ■■.     ■  i  ■..'.    ■  :•  !■■  .  ..  ,:  ... i  .  .i  ,  n.ii  tiiliniiiis  of  il.o  oommon:-,  and  the  tx- 

(ir  iiii  order  ni'llit  van  so  oJ1  ei.niiiiioiis    ■,: Li  10 u \! 1 1  ■  u-os.sien.  r,;,,  raj  jniJrTi'Su  i>.r.  :kfiitu  in-lead  ,if 

UiiC  iioi'.y  cm  i  nut  lecii-'.aio  wit liiy.it.  1l.o.  censa-nt  tijs  T»n  ty.™..  (J.idfeiiiit,  sutuns  io  slbw  tlia.'  -Lwi 

of  ihc  innisu  ot  lur.ls.  and  tiic  'due)  mid  tins  ] :r 1 1 n i ■: ■  un n ^  '.;!■    I : ll :;■  1 1 iiirri  wsvc   int.em'.Cit  rstiicy 

nanons  oi'  a  iivnou  .,r  iliu  clergy.     A  li-.iv  wliich  tiiiin  the  commons. 

filiijiilit  iaiiii.i.'cliii- ■- (y.:.il  i"ii:-i;- jii':;::-;;,y  [■■;i..-  ,  Konai-as,    VII.   10.     Iio  li-.entior.i  ti;o   tiiot 

ion  I.   i.  :■  i"  .i.-i.il  i:.".-.  i.:vo  to  ;i  synod  1  iio  o.\-  ivithoui  its  (.■onn.j'.lion  ;  In  it  ii.  -eon  is.  to  inn  cx- 

ctnsivo  ri.ii:  i-.L"  lnckina  lairs  ;  i'.  wonUi  iLnscivo  tvsinjlv  MilnaNc,  tc-var-.ts  ooiili-.aiii.i;  liio  ',,:.ii,.y 

ifs  n  tn  is  it  it   'iiiii-ii'.y  [,l:io(.il  it  on  n.  le  vol  v/'lii  ...l'  nl'  ,.l:oso  i;i-i,..i.._.iiiiiC-.w!iiiii!  is  gi-.-sr.  :u  tliia 

tlioLoasu  of  (i  oin  mo  ns  ;  if  if-  (imcoiViirs.'l  it  to  hist  my. 

"  DioJorus,  SIL  E(i.     Tivy,  III.  07. 

.--rodbyVjQO^IC 
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n;arded  as  equally  sacred.  Thus  the  consul  TLiratius  proposed  and  earned  a  la.w 
which  declared,  that  whoever  harmed  any  tribune  of  the  commons,  any  rodi'c, 
liny  judge,  or  any  decemvir,  should  bo  outlawed  and  accursed  ;9  that  any  man 
mitrh.t  slay  him,  and  that  all  his  properly  should  be  confiscated  to  the  temple  of 
Ceres,  Another  law  was  passed  by  M.  Duilius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  carrying 
the  penalties  of  the  Valerian  law  to  a  greater  height  against,  any  magistrate  who 
should  either  neglect  to  have  newmAg;stra;cs  appointed  at  the  cad  of  the  year,1" 
or  who  should  create  them  without  giving  flic  tight  of  appeal  from  their  sen- 
tence. Whosoever  violated  either  of  those  provisions  was  to  be  burned  alive,  as  a 
public  enemy. 

Finally,  in  order  to  prevent  the  decrees  of  the  senate  from  being  tampered 
with  by  the  palrieians,  lloratius  and  Valerius  began  (he  practice11  R,CTM!  rf  (]la  Ballnlll 
of  having  them  carried  (o  the  temple     t   (    i  n  tl       \ 

and  there  laid  up  under  the  care  of  the  rcdilcs  of  the  commons. 

This  complete  revolution  was  conducted  chiefly,  as  far  as  appears,  by  the  two 
consuls,  and  by  M.  Duilius.  Of  the  latter  wo  should  wish  to  have  TtaabtBrf^airawol 
some  further  knowledge  ;  it  is  mi  unsatisfactory  history,  in  which  .«•>.  tji>B  r™  ti™  ™.»ir 
we  can  only  huhre  of  the  man  from  his  public  measures,  instead 
of  being  enabled  (.0  form  some  estimate  of  the  merit,  of  his  measures  from  our 
acquaintance  with  file  character  of  the  man.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
new  constitution  attempted  lo  obtain  objects  fir  which  the  lime  was  not  yet 
come,  which  were  regarded  rather  as  a  triumph  of  a  party,  than  as  called  for  by 
the  wants  and  feelings  of  the  nation  ;  and,  therefore,  the  Roman  constitution  of 
300  v,  as  as  short-lived  as  Simon  do  Moulfort's  provisions  of  Oxford,  or  as  some 
of  the  strongest  measures  01  the  long  parliament.  An  advantage  pursued  too 
far  in  polities,  as  well  as  in  war,  is  apt  to  end  in  a  repulse. 

As  yet,  however,  at  Rome,  the  tide  of  the  popular  cause  was  at  full  flood,  fot 
the  decemvirs  were  still  unpunished,  and  the  fresh  memory  of 
their  crimes  excited  a  universal  desire  for  vengeance.  Virginius 
singled  out  Appius  and  impeached  him  :'-  but  Appius,  with  the 
inherent  price  of  las  family,  scorned  the  thought  of  submission,  and  appeared  in 
the  Forum  with  such  a  band  of  the  young  patricians  around  him,  that  he  seemed 
more  likely  to  repeat  the  criines  of  his  deeemvirate  than  to  solicit  mercy  for  them, 
tht-  the  tide  was  not  yet  to  be  turned,  and  Appius   only  hastened   his   own  ruin. 

*  BiiU  l!i.::;  niemorablo  I ;".'.',■  In  Livy,   ]  [].  ."5.  I  mi; s  he-re d  to  i.bo  tribiiiies  o;'too  sol." :■■"-,  lh.;.- 

"  Qai  tvlt'.aiif  plelvs,  ,'eiiiliou.j,  iinaoibiis,  do-  nfuue  of  .indices,  ivlheh   they  lav  ali.o'.vod   l>y 

oanrvi      nocoiast  '..  ejae  nopal  Jovi  saonuii  bb-  Ciivy  himself  to  nave  bomt  afterwi  t 1-         also 

silt,  fi  1  -iL '!:;■;  ;ii I   i(::'iiiu  Ceri.i-is  lib;-:  l;hera;q  ue  Ciee™,  <lu  Lei;i bus,  [II.  i).  took  its  or;:;i;i  train 

venum  iret."      The    different    hitorme::. tiers  this  period. 

pi  en  io  the,  ivm'iLn  "  ,i  ni  lici  has,  dei'iiiie.  hi.,''  in         I  !ii:;v  in'-.-:l.  idso,  thai   tho  su;,;  ■■•■•■■  i  Li;    t::!|i, 

;i:b;  ;:;  .■■■■■:  i_c.  ail!  wi'-'l  ki-ov.-ii.     ^liii":iuhrv,r.ilijr-  thero  v.'ei'o   1.0    hi:    ton   iribiaies    of  It  ■■    si-.i;.  ;■■ 

stanas  tho  hitl;  ■  ue;aly  as  1  tic,  inn,  tin:  "  .in-  and  as  many  h'l.innos  ol'  l;is  ii'iinino:,-,  v.  .-.■■;.( 

d:.00S"   I  IT;  OOllsiderS  ::;    1 1 II  ."0    l.iOfel    ibo    ilOlll  ;.;.|-      i.eyeo.  V.'llil  tile  OV'ier.iLo    '  '■.:■:■  i  .ij1  .■■  .1 ee  -it  ■  •'. 

viri,     Hut  lijffl  oil  in  r  ol'  1.1  in  words  .is,  1  thiol.',  d'oinponins,  de  Orieiini  .1  nris.  ;s  35,  "that  there 

-.1  ■.- - ■ : - = 1  =- ■ = ■  aieiiu--:.  this  !a;.t  notion;  the  centum-  vfiv   soi-.e-.''c  ■■:■     ■--.-  =  - : ■  i  ■--    i  ■ :-.-:  ci'  the   sab 

viri  never  i-   aid  ';.:.;■■   ■■'■■!;  :n  .iiiov..;  bot.v.-ot.ei  hiers,''  for  the  two  trii  vines!  lips  must,  aiKler 

tin;  tedilcs  and  ikwiuviri.    Whereas,  isceordiiio;  the  raiisliiii.tior.  ot'SO'3,  Live  so  lose.e.ibled  each 

to  my  iuterpiemtiiei.  the.  tivo  el.i   [■leboir.n  el-  el  her  in  many  my-ioiam-  |viiiits,  thai  II: ey  ainj 

floes  are  meiitioninl  firs;,  a  ad  tbon  tl:o  t'.vo  new  o:i-'ly  k-.-.vu  '■■  ■.■■■i:  ri..-. -i-aii-il  m-  .ei  ■.  i.  :■.■.-;  -.-.i  y. 
olliies  v,':i:eli  tiioy  >.vcre  tiieneeiiirwia'd  toi-haiv,        J0  Livy,  I'll.  55.     IHodorii'',  XII.   -■'.     1  -i ■.">' 

tiies;;  of  jiniffo  or  e:iii-i;:.  fjit  of  ileemrivir,  or  says,  "  Teii;.!  <:t  ei.pite  piiiiii1!  I .:: ;';  dt'odoius. 

tri':!ii:ii;  ■:;■"  tin;   soliiiers.     J.ivi"  himself  illforriis  1 . 1 ■  ,■ :  Li  otilTijtliv.  :-^a(  mvui..|!.i;.,ji.     Tile   eeu-. 

ua  that  there  v.-ere  some  n  lie,  'L-.fs.il  e.slotv.ie.l  this  neet'.on  of  tlii's'hw  '.vi:,ii  that  iiiystei'i'.,tis  stuiy 

Ian-  i.o  the  ■:::::■:..■: —  i-i  :,..i  .-.  r.ia.l  iv  1 1. -j  ox-  of  the  b:ii,:iine'  n!iv«  ol'  nine  i.ii  bur.es,  fir  net 

]■!::■  in  ■  1  ite  -jiaes..."  ail  bavs  .lon;i;  but  he  pvoviihr:.;  si;;:eess;irs   :'ir  tbem-e'.ves   in  l.bei.' 
judez,        pplied  :■;  thooona  .1.  wta  sVaterina  U  :.-.i   i  .-.  'ei.     S     Budnote 

ti.i  ..eev  :i'.  ■.'■.:.  'id  that  the  eoiisni  at  Ibis  time  ii:  to  ehcp.Xltl.  ■■:'  v1:--  iiist'.i'y),  eiuoiot  but. 

hiss  e.ilied  p.r.etor.    Te>  vy  1 1  j .-! :  the  mply  in  misy  ;  sliibo  iivi-rv  oee  ;  the  eine,  ho'i  over,  oily  ye'y; 

lb-it  i'.  ■in-ilioy  i..:  Zoiuaas,  ■■vlio  derive;!  ^;is  nia-  iiir  einuiihio  e.veilo  vaiesil; ,  but  will  not  en 

terials  fr.  .01  Dion  (Jasshis,  too  consuls  esraeil  I.o  able  u  .  to  satisfy  it. 
be.  tailed   orators  at  this  very  Ibno,  aini  ■,ve'e        "  T.ivy,  111.  ij. 
new  Jir-it  eeiloi.i  eonsths  er  ea]La;y-es';  and  it  is        ■"  Livy,  111.  06. 
very  likely  that  their  military  "  power,  being 
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Yir^iijiuE?  refused  to  admit  the  accused  to  bail,  unless  he  could  prove"  before  a 

judye  duly  nppointcd  to  try  this  previous  issue,  "  that  he  had  not,  in  a  question 
of  personal  freedom,  essoined  thai  tlic  ju-c'-stLnijilion  was  in  favor  cf  shivery  :  in 
lii-.v'n;-;  .'nijiiil'.'/'i.l.  Vir;;irhi  to  be  rooarded  as  a  slave  till  she  was  proved  free,  in- 
stead of  rcu'aiiliii;-;  her  as  entitled  to  her  freedom,  till  she  was  proved  a  slave." 
Appius  dared  not  have  this  issue  tried  ;  he  only  appealed  to  the  tribunes,  las 
colleaerues.  of  Virginias,  to  save  him  from  beinp-  cast  into  prison  ;  and  when  they 
refused  to  interpose,11  lie  appealed  to  the  people.  The  meaning  of  this  appeal 
was,  that  he  refused  to  go  before  the  judjro  as  Villains  had  proposed,  and  sub- 
mitted h's  whole  onse  to  the  judgment  of  the  people  in  the  assembly  of  centu- 
ries. This  he  mi^ht  legally  do  ;  hut  oit  the  other  hand,  his  refusal  to  have  the 
question  .-if  fact,  ;;.-,  to  his  conduct  in  the  alfair  of  Yiro-inh,  1ried  before  a.  jui;:;e, 
enabled  Vi]-q-i::i ns  to  assume  his  guilt  as  certain.  But  bail  was  not  to  he  j;:vcn 
to  notorious  eriminals  :  it.  was  thus  that  Kteso  had  defrauded  justice,  and  Appius 
would  corueuly  i'v  from  liaeno  before  his  trinh  unless  lie  were  secured  within  (he 
walls  of  a  prison.  Ac  cordially,  Vh-a-iuins  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  prison, 
there  to  await  the  judgment  of  the  people. 

But  that  judgment  he  never  lived  to  undergo.  I. ivy  chose  to  believe  that  he 
Mi.  da.ii.  i*tee  !.:«  hilled  himself,11  despairing  of  the  event  of  the  trial.  Another  ac- 
f™JlL  count  implies,  that  it  was  the  accusers,  and  not   the  accused,  who 

feared  lo  -rust  (o  the  decision  of  the  centuries  ;  (he  tribunes,  it  was  said,  ordered 
him  to  bo  put  to  death  in  prison.15  It  would  bo  painful  to  believe  that  so  great 
a  criminal,  like  the  dictator  Cissar,  was  not.  executed,  but  murdered  ;  yet  the 
utter  uncertainty  of  a  trial  before  (he  centuries,  where-  so  many  other  point-,  were 
sure  to  be  considered  besides  the  fnci  of  the  criminal's  guilt,  and  (he  s(ruuge  lat- 
itude allowed  by  the  Romans  to  their  magistrates  on  the  plea  of  the  public  safety, 
render  it  not  improbable  that  (he,  tribunes  dealt  with  Appius  as  Cicero  treated 
"a  of  Catilina  in  the  very  same  prison.     Cicero's  conduct  on  that 


'■     M     ■  '    ■     ■>■!      : '        I  ill  I  .     I  LI,   .I'i  ■■  IMHUT      ■• 

rejects  the  reaahi,-  ".indiecm  via  a' as  nonsense,  oondit.i.  r... 

■  II  i  ■  "■    ■  ■  i  ■  "     I     ■■   .  '  ■'■■'■  I  !■  i   in        I  ■     ir    ■■:.::■   r  ■.    r.  I  it    hi.     The  w_ 

tk;  ft-rthS  on  I  lie  authority  ol'our  MSS.  o.'  lavy,  lav  Hi  ci  ::':<«nX:.a  ri,   m- ji  :;■[■;.  Sti   irpi:   i>.i  A-:*,,  mi- 

wl.u-li  arc  ■■:'.'.  e.vl  rciai.ily  non-u  pi  ;   tr.a  in  this  in-  iian  Jw  tof  iti-i  ,.sW  „-'.;',.,'.!:.■]■■  ;n;  fa^u'triaii,  X'.l. 

fidiuci!  tins  common  ri.-ii : I i  11  ii-  is  support  oil  by  tho  a.  Wcs-schm;  a:id  -.In:  oilier  into  lpi-o  tors  liiukr- 

kaailar  i:\pi'o-:i;m  "  diem  dlcere>:  and  dai  hna.i  id  and  tJv  <mi  tdo:iv  y//'^':-.   "in  the  hdcrval," 

";■■  .  ;hlkv:            ■■:■!:  :■  i  -.It  ■."- = -.— :  i  -- "  -  ■  '■■'. '.i-lii'  ivlii.'l:.  ui'.'-ius  lo  i.j.i  i:i  he  neither  toad  (.neck 

'.,t   :a",   iildha.m  capkaaMn  f'.iu   XXX.  ialt-:set."  nor  sense.      1  ilia  hidilsOil  to    road    tij    (i,>i   pW 

'■'■-.  i..s,  TV.  c  lb,     -'  Xi  jndieeui  JiiV  slaailh-s,  .-ii iii i ii ii,  !'l':iii  matter  i.l::it  was  between  them  :'■' 

'■  bale's  tliov.  v.-::t  r.'.ve  ::io  nsiiee  to  came  be-  "  If  the  t-  i-i  1 .-  u  i .  ■  ■  ■ :  do  hi  ■:  i  1 : = ; .  —  ■  -  -  \  '.ln-y  lnu!  :ui- 

ii.:10  :L,j-.;,i;:!J  '.villi  thf.O,  10  laiVOthis  i-S  :2l:k:d.'!  f .  h  0  ■■ i  I  ■ y  ill  the  matte?  taat  was  tii--j:i::.:-  i     ie  ■.■■Oca 

For  tli  (i  in..  Iter  of  tin;  Ira  ns  action  itself  it  may  them,  -a  us  not  to  be.  rcstriincd  by  the  veto  of 

lie  t>'.iscrvc;.h  taat  flic  a;  aire  wirda  hi.ve  lain  li)  *,  I  ■■.'=.'■  i  ■]  I  ■.:;  l_'  1 1 1 :  .n  "     ISuf  7  a::i  nnt  yet  !-iais:ied 

trv  shi-.plyt]i-i  (;in-U:-c  or'lho-,  v.-lini  Ihm-  Aypiu^  thni  r  1:1  h  is'thij  <;.-)n:r.lfSs  res'.on^-i'j-n  ei'  r.lio  pas- 

iia:.:  f:.von  vi.'.i;;i'j:i.c,  ■:■!■  r-as.-ioFsiou.  in  favo-  of  ease. 

davisry  or  not.     Arid  If  was  uiiuiiii^t  tlai;  ii'-Jo,  'n  Livy,  III.  5S. 

j  ld.ee  tbai.d  nf-:::!:-:  Aoj'ias  '.11  : 1:1-  :-'iir,  ?...-.  "■    1  :■:■ ..  I;  .!::<,  .\1.  'A.     '"  T'i::::''         ::,'?,  !l  wi;s 

a.  vc:a:elj  would  r.avt;  Wca/ked  st:r!:_dv  :.L';:i:i-'.  tie  L;e:en  1  acri    i:.'!      li.t  ,,!',  a  ;C-:    r)>^;   i'hiI- 
Iiim  id:  hiii  trial  lieibre  the  cent--'  ■■■'.■■■■>■'      - 
oi.l mr  linnrt,  At'piuj  wished  lo  :n 
cuse  for  the  judgment  of  the 

tiieie,  as  i.c  widl  know,  dm  issi:..  

less  liiUrew,   ai:d  ;l:e  SCr.'enun   wo::b:    dc;ii;nj.  l!:ut-::e:it  (  ii:iia  -Yam  the    i  i-aiah.'s  of  lii;  i  h.u- 

not  en  t  lie  evhleiiec  as  to  a  purtieiLS-.r  fiaji,  b;.t  d':an  faicily,  uliaai  wnhd  v.al  arally  lj:j  el:h  io 

en;   the   !rene::i'.    iiapression   p:Lidue^-d   on   (he  iinpiita   such  a  iainie  to  Iho  hired   til  bin  ::■.;. 

minds  oftho  aiuheia.:;:  hvihe  'peioie-s  1:11  i.lbaT  jhr.  that  Apj'his  ivaa  pui:  to  dcach  in  ]nlso!i,  is 

vihle;  :i,ai  to  [irodnre  this  hooie^ioii  I  he  :bnl-  also  "he  aeeoual:  a:vei:.  ':-.%■  the  ii.il.hiir  of  il.ie  )i> 

iairs  andiui.er.^'.s  ;f  ihii  h,de:..s  iven:  i:\;ly  ao-    ha  ii„!k,  •■  He  Virir.  Ilhistri'ms  :"  1  Iris  Hta- 

i-iealeit  to,  fo    :   ril.   '  ■  ■■   :  :     1    ■  : im  I  ted    ■  ■  -      i  ■-  ehi-  :.  ■      aoiai  v.  ahll  "ivrs  liol  doa  Mod. 

ha;i:-  hi  ha  lenuie.ed,  if  h's  Cao iiioi  mid  rho  Aral  a'tih--.  ■■'■.-arh  ■■iae  eor.oa'.ed,  r.s  l!o?;;liesi  aial 

iialu^iee  o:  his  friends  sai:  surlLeicirly  po'.v-  Hiebuhv  liidievi',  frum  die  iuseripihiai,  at  .]  o 

erfnl.  base  of  the  statues  hi  liio  idianii  of  AuiiumIii-.  i: 

J1  An  iibseina:  laid  eorrnjit  pas;aiie  of  JHodo-  aiav  be  iaaipasea  to  amoves!  the  piein'.iiu;:  a;  in- 

res  ivculil.  aepear  to  inihuate,  thai,  by  the  r.iiv.'  ien'iu  tku"Augu8ton  age. 
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occasion  was  sanctioned  by  Onto,  and  by  the  majority  of  the  senate;  and  cer- 
tainly (lie  crimes  of  Appius  were  neither  less  flagrant,  nor  loss  notorious,  than 
those  of  Cethegus  and  Lentulus. 

Another  of  the  decemvirs,  Sp'.^-ius  Oppius,"  underwent  a  similar  fate.  He 
was  particularly  odious,  because  he  had  been  left  with  Appius  in  p,t,  0(  a^  „&„  ,,,. 
the  government  of  the  city,  while  the  other  decemvirs  lviii'i;  abroad  cam¥""' 
with  the  legions;  and  because  he  had  been  a  faithful  imitator  of  his  colleague's 
tyranny.  His  most  obnoxious  crime  was  his  having  cruelly  and  wantonly 
scourged  an  old  and  distinguished  soldier,  for  no  offence,  as  it  was  said,  whatso- 
ever. Ikil,  therefore,  was  refused  to  him  also;  he  was  committed  to  prison,  and 
there-  died  before  his  trial  came  on,  either  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner  or  his 
own.  The  other  decemvirs,"'5  and  M.  Claudius,  who  had  claimed  Virginia,  as  his 
slave,  were  all  allowed  to  give  hail,  or  to  escape  before  sentence  was  executed ; 
and  accordingly  Lhey  all  fled  from  Rome,  and  went  into  exile.  Their  property, 
as  well  as  that  of  Appius  and  Oppius,  was  confiscated  and  .sold  at  the  temple  of 

From  this  point  the  reaction  may  he  said  to  have  begun.  Vengeance  having 
been  satisfied,  compassion  arose  in  its  place;  the  patricians  seemed  KrrM^  aiA  ^.^ 
the  weaker  party,  and  any  further  proceedings  against  them  were  ™"s_  h»  p»p«i» 
received  ivith  aversion,  as  a  generous  spirit  cannot  hear  lo  strike 
an  enemy  on  the  ground.  Accordingly,  there  seems  from  this  moment  to  have 
been  a  division  amongst  (he  popular  leaders  ;  some  thinking  thai,  they  hud  done 
enough,  and  that  in  order  to  carry  into  died,  the  r.ew  constitution,  iio'.haig  was 
so  much  needed  as  concilia  Lion  ;  while  others  believed  that  the  patricians  yvould 
never  endure  an  equal  government,  and  that  it  was  the  truest  wisdom,  as  they 
had  once  fallen,  to  keep  them  down  forever.  As  fur  as  we  can  discern  any  thing 
of  individual  character  amid  die  darkness  of  these  times,  the  two  coasais  and  M. 
Duiliua  were  of  the  former  of  these  two  opinions;  L.  Icilius  and  L.  Trebonius 
were  of  the  latter. 

The  s'.ale  required,  as  Ihulius  thought,  a  genera!  aiuuest.y  ;  and  accordingly  he 
declared''1  that  he  would  stop  any  further  political  prosecutions;  i)„mi»atoi».ufi»ft« 
that  he  would  allow  no  man  to  be  impeached,  nor  to  be  thrown  i"™8™"™"- 
into  prison  a.s  unworthy  of  bail,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  With  the 
nes:  year,  as  he  hoped,  the  new  constitution  would  come  into  force,  and  then  the 
liberty  of  the  commons,  ar.d  the  peace  of  ihu  nation,  vo'.ihl  he  secured  forever. 

But,  as  far  as  appears,  the  patricians  observed  that  there  were  symptoms  of  a 
turn  of  the  tide ;  and  they  hoped  for  better  things  than  to  be  Tll9  rra„,,,  tl,.u  v,u 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  constitution  of  Duilius,     The  hvt 

went  out  to  battle  against  the  iEquians  and  the  Sabines,  and  re-  JSSjtlS  i'j.ii".:; 
turned,  asserting  that  they  had  won  great  victories,  and  claiming  s™""itloa™' 
the  honor  of  a  triumph.  No  doubt  the  boast  of  victories  in  t  hat  pe;n;  tot-lag  ■.ear- 
fare  was  often  very  unsubstantial ;  but  in  this  ease  the  defeat  of  the  Sa.bines,  at 
any  rate,  seems  to  have  been  real  and  signal,  for  we  hear  no  more  of  wars  will; 
them  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards.  The  patricians,  however,  would 
grant  no  honor  to  consuls  whom  they  regarded  as  traitors  to  their  order,  and  the 
triumphs  were  refused.  But  on  this  occasion  the  consuls  threw  themselves  into 
the  hands  of  the  more  decided  popular  party;  they  summoned  the  people  to 
meet  in  their  centuries,"1  real  there  L,  Icilius,  the  tribune,  with  the  consuls'  sanc- 

17  livy,  IJJ.  58.  of  a  tribune,  and  i.'.  is  sllxI  that  "oiimcs  Irilnu 

'"  liivy,  III.  58.     .Dionysias,  XI.  46.  '  earn  j-o.su ilync-rn  acsq-jf.j-ut."      On  the  other 

"  Livy,  III.  50.  hand,  Dionvs:  us  suvs  ;'::i  -!i;i  consols  summon- 

'■'  Livy,  ill.  60-68.  ed  the  people  to  tha  assembly,  and  the  tribunes 

;1  It  is  iii.il:  c!i::! r  whether  the  rote  in  iuvor  el'  ;.ro  iq  in.- rented  ns  -.-ceil lev;  tVir  ropr^fiie'.- 

t!:u  ciinail.'  triumph  v.;;.  i^-cd  by  the  centu-  tion, lather  then  crieiiMaiiuf  the  querfl.m  '.::eui- 

rieii    <>r    ;r,'  Ijj<S   t-l  j  j>e.H.       Livy's    liXJii-CSskiriS   ilfO,      Stives.      jroMii   Tl,i  jltm^s   (ii-^yoOKircvi-I;,  ni'  !(!]'!*■ 

"  iuli;  ail    ptjpuium,"   net;"  "  ad  ";*.':™,"   n.-i-.L    pewit-,  rmn  uhni,     &;     r-ii. -.  i.  a1,      t'l 

"  j -- - ■: j_.- ■ :  1 L  y.\f.~\i  -r:u!im!'.:-.t-.a-i  i\--..-:  ii:..|j  "  -p'.i-',ii  di-civasiaeec.  sua  ':■■?./,-.. ;':ic.  i:.-.ii\'J'.:\  of  :-en"rnk:i, 
juEsu."     Yut  tlie  vote  is  -|-.aaaiji  on  tLo  motion    tor  the  tui:s-.;]i  Ciiutd  not  ii-iter  the  eity  '.vitkont 
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lion,  moved  that  the  Tioma.n  people,  by  its  supriimo  aufhonf.y,  should  order  tlie 
consuls  to  triumph.  In  vain  did  tin',  patricians  oppose,  the  motion  to  ihc  utmost : 
they  had  taken  up  an  ill-chosen  position,  and  the  reaction  here  availed  [hem 
nothing:  the  people  ordered  as  Tcilius  proposed,  and  [he  consuls  triumphed. 

This,  if  the  consular  Fasti  may  be  trusted,  took  place  in  August.  Again  the 
t; .»..;■;-. i ,-t.^i :,,■,:■!-.  mist  closes  over  this  evfiiLs  of  the  remainder  of  this  year,  and  we 
«.Ldi.cM:™iFiiity.  (..lu  (m|y  j„(igC  0f  lIigil-  nature  by  the  result.  The;  reaction  grew 
stronger,  and  was  increased  by  all  the  inherent  strength  of  an  aristocracy,  the 
most  powerful  of  :J1  governments  so  long  as  it  retains  any  portion  of  its  oriuinal 
vigor.  'Clio  patricians  wen;  determined  that  tlie  new  constitution  should  never 
tiilif!  ef'eei:;  tin.l.  there  should  l;e  no  plebeian  eonsi.il,  and  no  plebeian  tribunes  of 
the  soldiers:  whether,  if  Lhese  points  were  carried,  thev  might  be  forced  also  to 
have  no  patrician  tribunes  of  the  commons,  they  cared  but  little. 

To  meet  this  determination,  the  bolder  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  commons  rc- 
i*!  ;■■■  ■:■  i'  :-.  ni  siilved.  that  (lie  magistrates  for  the  presen[  year  should  be  re -dec  t- 
n-iv™! """"" "  "ew  cd.  "If  the  patricians  will  not  have  the  constitution,"  they  said, 
"we  will  at  least  keep  matters  exactly  as  they  now  are  ;  we  have  two  consuls 
whom  we  can  trust  to  the  death,  we  have  (en  true  and  zealous  tribunes,  the  lead- 
ers of  our  late  glorious  deliverance.  "If  we  retain  these,  the  patricians  will  gain 
Ik ik  bv  their  resistance. "  But  here,  again  the  division  in  the  popular  party  made 
itself  manifest:  the,  ■consuls  shrunk  from  the  odium  of  re-electing  themselves; 
Dnilhis  was  equally  opposed  to  the  re-election  of  himself  and  his  nine,  colleagues. 
The  lot.  for  boldinj;  the  corcti:a  for  the  election  of  the  new  triinir.es  happened  to 
fall  to  him.  He  resolutely  rci'nsod"  to  receive  votes  for  any  of  the  last  year's 
tribunes  ;  and  as  many  of  the  voters  would  vote  for  no  other  candidate,  it  turned 
out  that  only  live  candidates  could  obtain  that  proportion  of  suffrages  out  of  the 
ivliolu  number, !J  which  was  required  to  constitute  the  legal  vote  of  a  tribe.  Ac- 
eordiagly,  when  the  sun  set,  he  pronounced  the  eomilta  to  lie,  dissolved,  and  as 
id:  elections  were  to  end  in  a  single  day,  he  declared54  that  the  voting  for  tribunes 

h,;.in<:  aside  'Jio.'r  impe.j-iuiu,  and  so  aivi-ig  up  ]i::vu  voted  Jul"  no  one,  and  there  was  no  legal 

thsir  cliiiin  !.o  ft  i  rhae.nh.  ;::id  woid;!  1.10^ -:-.'i-jly  return. 

a-seiuhk:  tlie  people  -a i :. lion;- :!:e  v,';:ll-.  l!e  skies".  -:  Tlie™  i.j  much  dillie-.il.v  .rcr::  in  Lb.  ■■ "-  . 

i  '■-■■  ■; f' ■■.':,  in:ii:i-i]i  uiUht  be  more  jiis'/b  rative.    After  suyiue  thai,  Duilius  i.'.isnisscd  the 

deciocd  by  Ihe  |ii.:ej.i'e  "in  tao  mdihiry  ;ivi-:iy  of  liSMimbly   when   on  y  live   tribunes  hud    been 

their  OOntUties  oa  1  i'if-  C:,!i;i-.-.,.J  .VmI'.iib,  tine:   I:y  r'lvve.'uu'    \'::;A  he  would  not  ;rn  on  with    I  lii! 

(he  commons  ill  their  tribes  in    1,1:.;  Fetum.      If  election  oil  any  f.ll  lire  ■:.:!;,  '■  co:.cilh:  m  ■ !  i :  - 1  i  =  =  i "  . 

Livy's  expression.   "  omnes  li-iluv  i-oi.Mlicucii>  nco  .loiude   eoioitiorum   enus.'i   hnbuit,':'   Livy 

iietTppi'ii'il-."  ocuh'L  he  r-;  :i:,ii  ciam,  e,  iranhL  jo  ei-ss  en  us  iidlows,   "  safisiiicaui:    h-..i   i.bb.i, 

IV.r  In  prove  lh;il  [he  ":/  ;-i-.-.  i  i  ■ .  _-  "of  1 1  it-  system  el'  '|i"ii.e    i  a  in  ere  ins.:  aum  prrelbiilo  triluarls,  modo 

oeriti  ivies  with  that  of  tribes,  in  [Jin  oomitiii  an-  u'.  ielmi;uorcntLir  sii.i  leirol ,  o.t  i;h  lis  .|iii  croaii 

■  uri.ii: .  ■       ■  ii  st  i  .'-.I  ring  qui  slaon  of  Soman  i  asenl  eooptari  a  Ufigfts  jubaret,    Eacntabatqiie 

i  :■!!-: i"  iChei.u  li '.-.<.<>:       m ■■'...    ..i  I.  :.:■!;.;:  i. ii.! v  us  i"oei;:ionis  ennt:o!i.!:  .vc.     K.tw-  V .':.-,  iv.iileuiiv 

the  time  of  l-l-i!  .!:  ■.  ■.■:.■';!  ■:-.     -:.\   |  ■-..'.;.  [,'.y  ::.-..■!!■  iu.|  ■!:■  t;   I  lull.    l>:ii:iie!   rei'viTiil    lo    his   own   l;:w, 

J!!   lliCll    U:0  M.l'u'.::-i:.il  (jt'thi:   ".   Utlieill:!--  111!  J   '.'.■:■!  r        ]:.!S::i',:    '  I '.   <.'.  \  i :,    Vijfl     llli.l",     I    V    whilill  it  lVl'.S   I'.JlidC 

dlujils  iiito  "ho  tri'ies.     l-il'iy  vr-ni.s  l;ik;c,  in  the     :i  ee] .::;:)  ■■Ifei'  j  in  m-.v  I  ii r  nj  ■;:.  out  of  nl- 

S:e-  ::■",■.'.  l..\:.  S|:-;';iks  of  tl i ;;  ;'i-,r;ereu:iliva  tii-  lice,  or  lo  U-:.  :iie  .ninr'e.xiuro  wUlioui  leevit.ln.e 

ns,"  and  the  "jure  voenhr-  -rihus,"  ut  ilie  eo-  J'jr  '.'■■.;  eleel'en  of  :k-.h' tri'lxuies to  snocced him : 

ciilM  ,,  I'  :■■:■!.  •:.:■:'.■:,.,  --.'A  liru!   ilc  lesisl  iui.iamlioii  and  it  nppsnv?  tlait  ties  very  !:iii'  had  conhiineil 

t.hii-  the  sysleiu  iino!i'jd  in  thnse   evi)ru^:ii,eis  ii  elaieie,  initl  origin e;  tl  e   uieeled  trinunes.  if 

iviis    [h^Qof  vceeni   iul!'(ntmjl:o;.i.     S'L-e   J.ivv.  icv,  ci-flui'i  leu,  tohll'iip  i.iioir  -i-.u-aa-:  '■:;.  cin 

V".  IS.                                                                       '  iii^  their   own  rallEajr.ies.      riiobnhr,   on  tlio 

-1  I.-ivy,  111.  ilt.     "Cum  (!■;  vetei-ibns  'jab;,,  o:tir  l::.i:d.  nneiei-'.-'  Ih.e,  this  v.'es  niic-.v  hiw, 

ii.-.,  i'-eiuei  :i:i;ii-  si-  r;.r  uu.ue  I  i.'ntjv.i::i.';  now    pvopr.-e.d  'iy  Duilius;    und  he   it 

'''  "Cuui  ^iieiaiuiilnfii.iiliiii  noil  e\ph  :;.:C.''  reals,  :;ct  eh  i!s  i]ui  r'-ri  ■■-;■  e  a.aa  ■■■  I  ■ 
"Kveere  liih:ni.'!  iiivd  "e.\plere  eeiiuiiiim,':  '.^:i:'  :iil)iil::ii:."  rceariLi,?  the  verli  to  JJnili1.;;!, 
si-iiie,  liie  obteinine  -neb  an  alisoletc  inimh.c.t  in-ieial  of  die  cemiaen  :V;.di:iy  "\inht  rut.'"  ro- 
of rotes  on',  of  i  he  ■.■.■hole  uuiiil'e.r  eoniuined  in  Iciriui;  !o  [he  iovmea  ::v.     ]    liiin'i,  howev:-.v. 


"i  ■'■■'■■ '  ■:■!  ■  he  ■■■  a:.  .-.:  nii-iib;-  e-na.  .red  ju     n.iiriui;  io  I  lie  ;ov:ner  ..lit,-.     J    ;..r.  i,  in  >.■■..-.>.    ■■, 

i'in  tribe  or  ecniurv,  t,a  sns  iv.ipnrn:[    o  i-o:i:Mi-    that  the  er;;'u:'a.!"  is  .,il::'.i  ;■"  i  ii".:-.  c:.i:  - 1 :-::■■  L : ■  ■  i, 
tnte  its  sulfrage:  for  if  the  TOtes  of  tho  tribes    for  ii't.iw  bad  meant  ilet  Dnfllna  broug]  :  for- 

■     ■       '■  :  '  ......  i  .       .i    .. jusure,  whioli  nntst  have  1-  — 

:-iih:r  time  and  j.iiaee,  ho  v.'i 
;!e  impf.rfeet  "eases  '■  i.iel 
;'  ir.it  .'.icbe.i"  "  i'.i\ii."  and  ' 
leiides.ivlui'  liiidihooa  is  i" 
;•■.:::;  would  have  bsin  pastel 

- ,  n.Goo^Ic 


d  anion  eJt  se  many  emi  did  iu.es.  that  ivuri;  a-  new  linjasuie,  v.hioh  must  have  been 
no  one  jisiii  an  ii!i»fili;l;j  muiovu,;.-  ol'  tin:  vvliob  done  ul  a  nartleuhii"  time  a-id  i.i".;iee,  he  -.I'lii;].) 
tribe  in  bis  Jiivor,  t:ie  tribe  ti.J,  hi  Id  to  have  net  have  it'ed  ;!e  im  per  feel  :ee:--.s  '■  ;.:il  .  |" 
voted  j'or  no  one.  And  so  if  no  eunJibete  !ind  unit  "  reeitiibate'  ir.:t  ncbei-  ".,.i\ii."  and  '■rer- 
un i;b;-ol-.le  uuijoriiy  of  the  wiiolu  ne.nibi  of  eiaivite1  Ami  'msides,  v.  lui-  'S~  L',':'r oo.i  in  there 
tribes  in  his  :avei\  the  eenelui  were  held  10  thev  such  a  meesuie  would  inc.  s  hi  :.np.isseil  ijj 
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was  duly  finished  ;  that  the  commons  had  elected  no  move  than  five,  and  that  it 
must  remain  with  these  five  to  complete  their  own  number.  Accordingly,  the 
five  elected  tribunes  chose  lo  themselves  five  colleagues,  and  two"  of  tfse.se  are 
expressly  said  to  have  been  moderate  patricians.  We  may  safely  conclude  that 
all  five  wore  patricians,  and  that  Duilius,  hoping  to  prevail  by  moderation  and 
conciliation,  took  this  opportunity  lo  carrv  into  rit'oct  or.e  pari,  of  the  new  consti- 
tntion,  in  the  confidcr.ee  that,  after  this  proof  of  lionorablc  dealing,  the  patricians, 
for  very  shame,  would  be  forced  to  fulfil  the  rest  of  it. 

.  In  this,  however,  he  was  mistaken  ;  they  had  no  thought  of  fui'Liing  it,  although 
by  what  means  they  wen;  enabled  to  defeat,  it  we  can  only  conjee-  Tie™w™i.iii.itaii 
hire.  Many  years  afterwards  the  patricians  habitually  set  the  Li-  *»■"*■ 
cinian  law  at  defiance,  and  prevented  the  election  of  a  plebeian  consul,  when- 
ever the  comitia  wen;  held  by  a  magistrate  devoted  to  their  interests.  But  how 
could  they  persuade  Horuf.ius.  and  Valerius,  whom  they  had  so  recently  insulted, 
to  enter  into  their  feelings,  and  when  the  day  of  election  came  on,  to  refuse  all 
votes  o-iyeu  in  favor  of  a  iilebeian  candidates"  Perhaps  the  opposition  of  the  pa- 
tricians was  so  determined,  that  the  consuls  could  not  bat  yield  to  it  ;  they  m;ght 
know,  thai,  although  the  centuries  should  elect  a.  plebeian,  yet  the  ourke  would  not 
confirm  Ike  election  bv  conferring  on  him  the  imp.erium,  or  sovereign  power  ;  and, 
above  all,  they  might  feel  that  there  was  not  in  the  mass  of  the  commons  so  deep 
an  interest  in  the  point  as  could  overpower  even  the  most  resolute  resistance. 
Thus  they  a.baudoiied  the  new  constitution  to  its  fine. :  there  was  no  election  of 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  nor  of  a  plebeian  consul  ;  only  two  patricians  of  known 
moderation  \iere  chosen,  Lars  Horminius'"  and  T.  Virginias  Chehmontamis,  men 
who  were  not  likely  to  abuse  their  power,  and  so  to  make  the  victory  of  the  pa- 
tricians insupportable. 

Thus  the  hopes  of  Duilius  were  altogether  disappointed,  and  the  trlbimcsliip 
laid  been  laid  open  to  the  patricians  for  uoi-hm:f.  The  most  mod- 
erate  men  now  saw  that  thev  had  br.ru  deluded,  and  T..  Trebonius, 
one  of  the  five  plebeians,  was  lend,  in  ins  complaints  of  the  treachery  of  the  pa- 
tricians. He  then  proposed  a.  law,"7  which  enacted,  that  the  eleciion  of  the  trib- 
unes of  the  commons  should  from  henceforth  be  continued  till  the  whole  num- 
ber often  were  elected.  We  read  of  no  opposition  to  this  law  from  any  quarter ; 
the  patricians  knew  that  thev  must  abandon  their  hold,  on  die  tribnneship  if  they 
iusisied  on  keeping  all  the  curulo  offices  to  themselves,  and  probably  they  wore 
anxious  to  leave  no  vestige  of  the  new  craistitution  in  existence,  lest  the  commons, 
while  any  part  of  it  remained,  should  be  tempted  to  demand  the  whole.  Ac- 
cordingly, nl!  things  returned  to  their  old  state  :  except  that  the  two  orders  were 
rendered  more  distinct  than  ever  by  Uie  positive  law  enacted  by  the  decesuvirs, 
and  introduced  info  the  twelve  fables,  by  which  intermarriage  between  them  was 
strictly  forbidden. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  that  matters  should  so  rest.  The  moderate  con- 
suls of  the.  year  307  were  succeeded  by  two  men  of  a  different  f:  ■"■''- !"--  ''■■'.'.']'■; 
character,  M.  Geganius  Macerinus38  and  C.  Julius.     Immediately  P»°™iZ° 


t'jtnptiihr.i" ;."':■;'  '"'ill'  i-' 

iis  it  is  very  conceivable  that 

!■■■)  liv  Duil'llS   had  iii'CI!    inserted  hy  him  in  V  IS     the   defence  whic .. 

loinier  law,  ]ii:rJia;is  villi  a  view  lo  the  very  oil-  mn.Hn^,  wherever  !iis   cond-uct  vas  called 

,-ect  vliieh  lu-   ny'./  proposed  to  gain  by  it;  qacs'-iiai. 

i::imc.!y.  the  ?ccinhie;  ::■■,!  i  d:n:"i;  r  ■■!' : e  i::.-  '''  Tiie-c  v:-;-rc.  Sp.  't'ar;icir.s  rial  A.  Atcniius. 

(■■i-.i::i-:  I  ito  the  nnmherof  vrieaues.     And  the  the  consula  e''de  yen-  :/■::-.             ::,i  ;.:.,-.,  d  imp 

rhrvse  ivoui;!  tiien  have  hecr    jias-sed  without  jiuv  ■'].'(:  iviultii:  saer;mieiito.'!     Livy,  III.  ii.3, 

us  it  involved  no  new  rn-inch: '.■.'.   '■;  .c.'1  <"'-:■        ■■'.  :■  hepnb.  II.  35. 

;l  i:itt-!i:.iijJ  mere\  !■:)  .-rilisve  tlie  liili-  ■■"  Livy.  It).  (!;"■.  lie'-  li'ii'.;.,:. 


•or.    Dim 
penalty  of  the  law,  in  a.  ease  in  video  he  aiielii    XI.  S3.     Livy,  I" 
he  ocrfcid.ly  innocent;   tor  it  niich!  not  iic  in         -'  l.ivy,  HI.  S. 


!e  Livy,  III.  63. 
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we  hear  again  o:  tin;  I'Oung  patricians,  as  in  die  limes  of  the  deemvir  Appin;-; 
and  of  K.ix<so  Quinetlus.  'I'lie  tribunes  in  vain  endeavored  to  break  up  (heir 
crgan:/a;.ion,  by  impeaching  tbe  most  forward  individuals :  tin;  consuls  Loo!;  (heir 
part,  and  repressed,  says  Tavy,  the  combination  among  the  tribunes  v. ithont 
attacking  die  tribunitian  power  in  itself,  and  yet  without  compromising  the  dig- 
nii  y  of  the  patricians!.  This  can  oniy  mean  dial  private  influence,  rniTupilou,  or 
intimidation,  wore  used  to  d.cler  (he  accusers  from  proceeding.  Thus  relieved 
from  a.l!  re  stvaiiif,  the  patricians  went  on  more  boldly;  violence,  was  coastaiitly 
offered  to  individual  plebeians;  the  young'  patricians,  organized  in  their  clubs, 
supported  each  other  in  their  outrages  :  and  even  the  tribunes,  far  from  being 
able  to  pro  tec- 1  dieir  constituents,  were  themselves,  in  spite  of  the  sa.ci'ed  laws, 
insulted  and  assaulted.  The  commons  complained  dint  they  wauled  tribune.:-  like 
fellies  ;  that  the.se  whom  they  new  had  were  no  better  than  mere  shadows.  It 
rceua.es,  indeed,  no  ordinary  man  to  act  dte  part  of  popular  leader  against  ;i 
powerful  aristocracy.  Even  in  the  1'urum  the  patrician  clubs 'were  now  the  strong- 
est party  ;  so  great  Is  the  superiority  of  youth,  h:gh  birth,  training  in  martial  ex- 
ercises, and  organization,  over  mere  numbers.  Tint  when  they  left  the  Forum,  the 
tribunes  were  but  individuals,  often  advanced  in  life,13  with  few  slaves  and  no  de- 
pendents ;  exposed,  in  their  own  persons,  and  still  more,  in  their  families,  to  all  the 
insults  anil  oppressions  which  wealth,  rank,  and  their  numerous  clients,  cnahied 
the  patricians  to  oner.  Whose  spirit  would  not  be  broken  by  such  a  (rial  ?  Who 
but  the  very  boldest  and  firmest  of  men  would  have  scrupled  to  purchase  secu- 
rity hi  private  life  from  such  constant  persecution,  by  withdrawing-,  in  bis  public 
capacity,  that  opposition  which,  fi.fi.er  all,  he  might  fee!  to  be  hopeless  ? 

In  the  next  year,  a  member  of  the  Quineiian  house  was  chosen  consul,  T.  Quinc- 
a.  n.  c.  mi.  a.  a  tius  Capitolinus.     Accordingly,  the  story  of  the  year  is  made  up 
i'li  .11  some-  of  die  memo  vials  "of  the  Quhicllan  family,  and  is  a  mere 
ki»i  um.  panegyric  of  the  consul's  great  qualities  in  peace  and  in  war.    The 

real  history  of  the  year  is  lost  almost  entirely;  it  is  only  said"'  that  the  irritaiion 
of  (be  commons  was  continually  becoming  more  violent,  and  that  impeachments 
against  inuiiidual  pekicians  were  constantly  ir.o  occasion  of  fresh  contests  bet  ween 
(lie  orders.  Then  the  panegyric  succeeds,  and  describes"  how  the  ^Eijuians  and 
Volseiuns  broke  in  upon  the  Roman  territory,  and  carried  their  ravages  up  to  the 
very  walls  of  Rome  ;  how  (here  was  no  one  who  went  out  to  oppose  them  ;  and 
how  the  consul  then  called  the  people  together,  and  addressed  Lliem  so  earnestly, 
and  with  such  effect,  that  all  internal  quarrels  were  suspended,  every  man  fol- 
lowed the  consul  to  the  field,  and  a  great  victory  was  gained  over  the  enemy.  So 
ran  the  story;  but  on  this  occasion  it  has  not  found  its  way  into  the  Fasti,  and 
the  annals  of  the  year  contain  no  record  of  a  trhe.eph  obtained  by  either  consul. 
When  Quinctius  and  his  panegyric  disappear  from  the  state,  the  story  of  inter- 
2  nal  disputes  returns,  and  we  imd.ss  the  Equians  and  Voiscians,  to- 
gether with  the  Veientians  and  Ardeafians,  again  threat  enirgJ  bane 
from  without.  But  the  new  college  of  tribunes  contained  a  man  of  resolution, 
C.  Canuleius,  and  one,  to  all  appearance,  as  wise  as  he  was  bold.  He  chose  that 
particular  reform  out  of  many  in  which  the  commons  felt  ;i  deep  interest,  and  in 

*'•>  Shah'si'iiaro  has  trulr  soJKsd  this  point  hi     cannot  expect  to  he  ilisUnfriiiflicil  in  early  in 

the     1    LI.]',  ■.■■.'.■  V   Of   "lie    -LL'ibvnjJshh;.    :',:l.i    it   WILS      lit;.!  as   the.--;;  v.- ho  ;av    rc0:.a:iliaairh>:,    at   (I'M!   to 

jrioiotiillylitlil  hymen  la'matnrc,  or  even  of  ;sd-  path-be  nob.  o  by  the  ooiobrii.y  of  their  ihmily. 

vancou1  tec :  tie  tieLe;r.o:i  who  oapeso  Cosvo'll-  ~   A  fl  arwaros.  when  lln:  oh cs.  sis  '■-■<  i-ho  i-:i=-p, 

was  are  ol.loiiymca.  liietac  tit%  taaeest-a'.cs  of  ofinetuaeehi.n'rraei.oy.a:  froi.ifamuis, wiio.i, 

modem  times;  andtliearisi.oo'atc:;".  p.-i:".y  launt  tho'ai;!]  not  patridan.  wo-;;  yd   in  the  hia/i.o;-; 

Ih.ein  wii.li  their  want  of  stronoi.h  :  "A;;ciL  sir,  degree  noble,  young  men  might  be  elected  u 
hands  o:""" 


.o  arisloeraiical  iiaiiy  fount    I  ho ■.;■;'!.  not  patridan.  wore  yet  in  tin 

of  stronni.li :  ''Aged  nil',     degree  no'aio,  yaun,™  nam  might  bo  o 

i,  rotten  thin;? !   ur  I  will    the  oii'oe,  for  then  hoy  on.io;. oil  silt  f,l 

"'  eroditsiry  distin 

still  a  popular 

ov  Google 


:■■  ..  :■    I  i)  h  .1  c  .  o   I.  ■  ■"■In  ,  ■  i .  '     So  |.j:c     ,  ii  .      I  ■  ,  .■  ati    ro  .r,  n     i  on,  a! 

popular  fellies'  of  Sna;u-"c.  A:!:ei:ir;r.!»,  co  a  ■    li ;::i  Ijie'r  oil  ice  v.'Ss  si  ill  a  popular  one. 

paitns     t  iae  yout:l  a.l  L  prcoetapLon     i  11  i-        ;,J  l.ivy,  ill.  66. 


;s  .and  his  parlv.     An  J  this  is  natural;  

forlio  who  hiiii  to  malic  his  own  way  to  fame,        m  Livy,  IV.  1. 
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which  many  of  lite  iui'.j-Jv.Illli^  sympathized  with  ibem  ;  the  repeal,  namely,  of  Unit 
lav.-  of  the  twelve  tables  which  forbade  ■l.ijiii n.ibi-i.  between  li'ie  wo  orders.  Many 
families  must  have  i'clt  the  hardship  of  this  law;  for  marriages  between  patricians 
and  plebeians  were  common,  and  as  they  were  not  in  the  highest  sense  Ie;;-al,  the 
children  followed  the  mother's  condition,  not,  the  father's:,  iind  were  not  subject 
to  their  fa titer's  power,  nor  could  inherit  from  him  if  he  died  intestate.  On  this 
point  there  was  a  strong  and  general  feeling;  hut  the  other  nine  tribunes,35  en- 
couraged by  their  colleague's  b:;'.duess,  attempted  to  revive  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  plebeians  to  the  consulship,  and  they  proposed  si  law,  "  that  the 
consulship  should  be  thrown  open,  without  distinction,  to  the  members  of  both 
orders:" 

Here,  again,  the  family  memorials,  and  the  annalists  who  compiled  their  narra- 
tives from  Lhom,  have  left  a  blank  in  the  story.     No  patrician  made  ^^j  m  ^  ,mioB, 

himself  remarkable,  cither  by  his  matniauimoas  opposition   in  «■ ■■  ■  ..■■ 

commons,  or  by  his  patriotic  support  of  their  ciaims  ;  no  memora- 
ble talc  of  outrage  or  of  lievui«m  v.eis  connected  with  these  events,  and  thus  Lhcy 
have  been  passed  by  almost  unnoticed.  But  the  short  statement  of  Zonaras,'"' 
"  that  many  violent  things  were  said  and  done  on  both  sides,"  acquires  something 
more  of  'distinctness  from  Lite  mention  made  by  Piarus^  of  a  tumuli  width  broke 
out  on  the  hill  Janicuium,  headed  hv  the  Libuue  Canuleitts.  It  seems,  then,  that 
the  commons  again  took  t;p  arms,  and.  established  themselves,  not,  as  before,  on  the 
Avcntine  or  the  Sacred  Hill,  btit  beyond  the  Tiber,  on  a  spot  easily  capable  of 
being  convened  into  a  distinct  city.  Tims  pressed,  the  patricians  once  more 
yielded,  and  the  law  of  Canuleius,  to  repeal  the  deeomvhs'"  prohibition  of  inter- 
marriages between  the  two  orders,  was  carried  without  further  opposition. 

The  success,  of  Canuleius  encouraged  bis  colleagues;  and  they  now  more  ve- 
hemently urged,  their  law  for  opening  the  consulship  tit  the,  com-  (j  tUuilB. 
mons.      J. hit  Litis  measure,  if  seems,  excited  n.  less   gvuerai  iaietvst  .  ■■    ■  ■: 

in  its  behalf,  while  it  awakened  a  yet  fiercer  opposition.  We  may  ■■■■■  ■  ■■  i,  ..■  a,  ■ 
suppose,  however,  that  the  commtous  again  occupied,  in  military 
order,  either  the  Avon  tine  or  the  Janieidum  :  for  the  patricians  held  meetings 
amongst,  themselves,37  which  neither  Valerius  nor  Hon:  tins  would  attend:  and  C. 
Claudius,  true  to  the  spirit  of  bis  family,  wanted  to  invest  the  consuls  with  full 
mihiaty  power',  and  'o  commissi  at  Laetn  to  att:;ek  lac  tiilnotes  and  (he  commons 
by  force  of  arms.  The  Quinctii,  however,  so  said  their  family  accounts,  would 
have  no  violence  done  on  the  sacred  persons  of  the  tribunes ;  and  their  milder 
counsels  led  to  a  temporary  settlement  of  the  conLest,  The  consulship  was  to  be 
suspended,  but  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  with  consular  power,  were  to  be  appointed, 
and  these  might,  be  either  plebeians  or  patricians.  What  was  to  he  the  number 
of  these  tribunes  is  uncertain  ;  three  only  were  actually  chosen;  but  Zona  rus  says,35 
that  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  office  there  were  to  be  six,  three  to  be 
chosen  front  each  order.  Perhaps  the  number  three  had  reference  to  (he  three 
old  iribes  of  the  l.toinan  people,  the  P.anmenses,  the  Titienses,  and  Lueeres,  and 
as  these,  in  the  division  tit'  the  centuries,  were  now  six,  the  sex  sutfragia,  it,  may 
have  been  intended,  in  like  manner,  that  after  three  patrician  tribunes  bad  been 
elected,  three  plebeians  should  be  added  to  their  number,  like  the  first  and  second 
centuries  of  the  three  tribes,  according  to  the  system  ascribed  to  the  elder  Tar- 
quinitis.  At  any  rate,  three  tribunes  were  elected  ;  and,  as  l.'vy  declares,  three 
patricians :  A.  Sempronitts  Atrutinus,  h.  Atilius,  and  Cloelius.39 

81  livj,  IV.  1.  "  Livv,  IV.  fl.    DionyriuB,  XL  65. 

;*    llo.vU    ,«-■■    i>.\-:>^;-    ,.„;    ;;;:.„;    "cKtyiv    Tt    «oi  w  VII.  lit.       l.):;:ilVHi-..L-  Lit-.    ;:C'^;;    IvMl    Jihl, 

tyw/'TT-r.    VU.  IB.  XI.  60. 

■'->  'I'ljrtiura  scilitioaf'm  incn.nvii  1 1 : ; , :.  i-  L 1 1 1 .":  r. :  ■: .  -        ■■'  L,  the  MS-.S.  of  T.vy,  tins  lust  In  OH  lie  ei 

I'len  ei^ea.*.  ;U  ^'ul.vii  ciri  ; i;i'.r i ■■/: •  s; a ni^u; e a-  calk' J  !1T.  (Julius,"  or  ;'  Cfl.'lii'.s,;'  or"  Oajdlius  ;■' 

tur.    Q'.ii  tiimaltii- tn'.aei::.-.  .h:i:i:  il;,j,  ila;i:  iii-  (.'slices  i;  iaii 'j-wiJUi.^  ioikcviti!   j:i    IV,l!;c.i;- 

iailfv.i,  l..i::iiui.,  [ilul-ii,  ii.\a;-::il-.     Floras,  1.  25.  burdiv   n.i  mi,  i ■  . i.  i  ■■  ■. :. .  -    i  i  .  :n.  1 1  1 1-:.    Ilu 

ss  llvy,  IV.  6.  correction  of  Bigontos,  "  T.  doelins."    In  Die- 
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It  is  remarkable  that  two  o-.it.  rif  these  three,  Hempronhis  and  f. 'hiel  his,  were  choser 
raid»  nfcBo^uiih,  fram  'Lt]r-in''s  especially  noted,  twelve  years™  earlier,  for  their  vio- 
jm^mmt  m  i;«  lent  hostility  to  the  commons,  and  for  tlie  great  strength  of  their 
bands  of  associated  followers.  This  can  hardly  have  been  a  more 
accident :  it  looks  as  if  the  patricians  had  made  every  e.h'ort  lo  bring  them  for- 
ward as  efficient  leaders  in  the  struggle  for  which  they  were  preparing.  But 
again  the  details  are  lost;  and  Livy's  story"'  merely  relate-;  that  within  three 
months  the  tribunes  were,  called  upon  by  (he  augurs  to  resign,  from  an  aliened 
religions  informality  in  tlieir  election:  ti;at  thet'e  was  then  a  dispute,  whether 
oth>:r  tribunes  should  1>c  elce'.cd,  or  11  hether  consuls  should  be  appointed,  els  lie- 
lb  re  ;  that  '!'.  Qranciius  Enrlsuus,  whom  tin?  patricians  bad  appair.'ed  inlerrex, 
was  on  this  occasion  tlieir  leader;  that  the  commons,  feeling  thai:  only  patricians. 
would  be  elcc'.ed,  whether  under  the  name  of  consuls  or  tribunes,  thought  it  vain  Lo 
dispute  for  nothing ;  and  that  thus,  in  the  end,  two  consuls  were  appointed,  L.  Pa- 
pirh-.s  "Mugidanns,  and  another,  Sumpronius  Atratinus,  and  all  mention  of  the  laws 
proposed  by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  was  thus  for  several  years  laid  to  sleco. 

Another  E;<:eo;uit'J  represents  T.  Quinetius,  not  as  iuterrcx,  but  as  dictator,  and 
VaryinK  at™™!]  of  aays  ''lat  'n  110  more  than  thirteen  days  he  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
u™, tnwutimi.  tegtj  all(i  t[K,n  l;li<l  down  his  office.  And  as  we  find  the  record  of 
a  treaty  concluded  in  this  year  between  Home  and  Ardea,  it  has  been  conjectured'13 
that,  the  piitrieians  may  Lave  availed  themselves  of  foreign  aid  in  putting  down 
the  opposition  of  the  commons.  If.  is  certain  that  in  the  fell  owing  year  we  meet, 
for  the  first  time,  with  the  name  of  a  new  patrician  magistracy,  the  censorship; 
ami  iNiebuhr  saw  clearly  that  the  creation  of  this  office  was  connected  with  the 
appuintment  of  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  ;  and  that  both  belong  to  what  may  be 
called  the  constitution  of  the  year  312. 

This  constitution  Mcoifi'.m.al  two  points  :  n,  sort,  of  continuation  of  the  principle 
of  thedeceaiviraie,  inasmuch  as  the  supreme  government  was  again, 
,  ,   ■  1   in.     in  ■ :  1 1 1  ■ :  1  k    111  modem  language,  put   iu  commission,  and   the  hingly 

powers,  formerly  united,  in  the  consuls  or  pnetors,  were-  now  to  lie 
divided  between  the  censors  and  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  ;  and,  secondly,  the  eli- 
gibility of  the  commons  to  share  in  some  of  the  powers  thus  divided.  But  the 
partition,  even  in  theory,  was  far  from  equal :  the  two  censors,  who  were  to  hold 
their  office  for  jive  years,  were  not  only  chosen  from  the  patricians,  but,  as  Nie- 
liuhr  thinks,'"  hv  them  ;  that  is,  by  the  assembly  of  the  curite ;  the  two  quaes- 
tors who  judged  in  cases  of  blood  '.vi've.  also  chosen  from  the  patricians,  although 
by  the  centuries.  Thus  the  civil  power  of  the  old  prretors  was,  in  its  most  im- 
portant points,  still  exercised  exclusively  by  the  patricians  ;  and  even  their  mili- 
tary pow  or,  -which,  was  professedly  to  lie  open  to  both  orders,  was  not  transmitted 

flares  i!ic  MSS.  read  Edi'iTss,  for  vv"iic:i  the  edit-  His  n:di[c!ars  resided  '.'is,  end  timely,  (0  ?.v.n- 
ors  lin.ve  eirreeted  EMtnodQniritins,  oi-Qiiine-  reify  U.c  question,  i;ot  rid  of  I'.ieirowii  U'i :j miss 
tin  5).      In  IX-.oiiysdi-.  :  l:i-  ei;  :■:■  un  iv;  ■  i  i  •  i  j-  i-     ;il-.i,  i.ial  ml  u  e.ed  1,:  the  j;everieii:;rit  by  con- 

K\rjcci:   >:iKC>.!i:--,     -117  '  :.e  imlIj     il.-\  I'llnh.OS  1!S  to      Ellis. 

conviii  this,  inn;  in  the  Yatknii  MS.  ii-  i-  rial  m!  v  ,:i  1  lior.eshis,  X.  41. 

elveii   KIAi.ii'  iLiteXiv.      Ncibnhr  says  that  ]".  "  Livy,  IV.  7. 

Ai  i:  :i>,  must  I. me  been  a  ]  Jeboam,  because  ths  *s   LyJcs,  do  Musis  .rations.  I.  US.     !',nt  the 

A '■']'■'-.       -i-           !■■::!:.  li.-ii'.:.i ,  :;:iut.:e  I..  Aalius,  iii Unite  confusions  of  the  pa-'Saji'o  hi  wdiie.h  this 

wl.ij  was  tribune  of  the  soldiers  in  ;J;jf;,  in  iv  sta  lenient  i:ii''.:n,  render  itsaiabovity  evd'cmcly 

prSS-slv  Called  it  [ili-i,:  ill  1  :■■.■  i.i  ■.'.■  IdlilSldf.      lilit      (J  lies  '.  101 1  iil'lu. 

this  is  merely  the  same  (|iies:'ioii  wliioii  oocars  J!  Nich.eii',  Vol.  [I.  p.  .tlO,  Eiial.  Tronsl. 

villi  r,ifpo;:t  10  so; i id  of  I'lie  iliiuoini-i:-,-*:  ami.  it  ■"  Vol.  II.  p.  894,  Enid.  TumlsI.     [t  niipeir:^ 

neve:-  eaii  Iju  flin'.vn  tliat  llicro  wsvs  not  f o  1  lire,  in  idte:1  timc=  flic  sloe: ion  et  :l:r  in:::- 

pntiir-ian  liomns  or"  all  tl.ons  Hiiiue*.  ivhieh.  to  v.is  con  tinned  lv  n  lo.\  osiitnriurf,,  an  tlao  of  the 

lis  in  llis  liilijv  histii-y,  oeenr  only  nJ  plchjiiui,  other  ennile  imisistriiiea  was  by  a  1  :".v  cciiicit, 

f  :<■,'/■:  r.  v.-licn:  the  .ihajil.a:  iLiniiy  1 1 :  i  r  ~  'leiei  !■■,.;  J:;  ]!i;-1'i  v- en!,  i'.-.o.w,  a  i:  wo.  Loi'iinility ;    ant,  ^ie 

in  seaei  oilier  'lily  oi'  Ilnly,  aid.  was  not  of  K..i-  bnliv  iuttas   f-aiii  tjds  diiieriaics   lie,  v. !  i  :i  r.lai 

iiaci  eiaiaaa'.on.     Tans  ws  do  mil:  [aiar  of  auv  t  ■ ,  ■  1 1  - .  ■■■i'.\--  a:    i  ike  oilier  neeil.tn.eies,  tl:;it  'J  - 

"""■'    irCaioilii.    It^"  -■■  '   "      '              ■         .   .      .. 
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to  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  without  smnc  diminution  of  its  majesty.  The  new 
iril>u:i::ship  wa.s  not  an  exact  image  of  (be  kindly  sovereignty  ;  it  was  not  a  euride 
office,  si.nd  therefore  no  /ribune  ever  enjoyed  the  honor  of  a  triumph/4  in  which 
i_.li e  conquering  general,  .ir-eeuding  to  the  Capitol  to  sacrifice  to  the  tjiis.rdi.iii  gods 
of  Rome,  was  wont  to  be  arrayed  in  all  the  insignia  of  royalty. 

But  even  the  small  share  of  power  thus  granted  in  theory  (o  the  commons, 
was  in  practice  withheld  from  them.  Whether  from  the  influence  ^„-^imvi^nns,a- 
oi  the  patricians  in  the  centuries,  or  by  religious  pretences  urged  »<"i»  «"»»»"»• 
by  the  augurs,  or  by  the  enormous  and  arbitrary  power  of  refusing  votes  which 
the  officer  presiding  at  ihe  comitin,  was  wont  to  exercise,  the  college  of  the  trib- 
unes was  for  many  years  filled  by  the  patricians  alone.  And  while  the  censor- 
ship was  to  be  a  lived  institution,  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  were  lobe,  replaced, 
whenever  ir.  might  appear  needful,  by  two  consuls  ;  sind  to  the  consulship  no  ple- 
beian wsis  so  much  as  legsilly  eligible.  Thus  the  victory  of  the  .avis  toe  racy  may 
seem  to  have  been  complete!,  and  we  may  wonder  how  the  commons,  iifter  iisiving 
carried  so  triumphantly  (he  law  of  Canuleius,  should  have  allowed  the  political 
rights  asserted  for  them  bv  Ids  colleagues  to  have  been  so  partially  conceded  in 
theory,  and  in  practice  to  be  so  totally  withheld. 

The  explanation  is  simple,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  '. -finable  lessons  of  history. 
The  commons  obtained  (hose,  reforms  which  they  desired,  mid  they  c„„a  „„,,  ftis  „„ 
desired  such  only  as  their  state  was  ripe  for.  They  had  withdrawn  i"**"*"*"^ 
in  times  past  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  but  it  was  to  escape  from  intolerable  persons.il 
oppression  :  they  had  recently  occupied  the  A.vem.ine  in  anus,  but  it  was  to  get 
rid  of  a  tryanuy  which  endangered  the  honor  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  and 
to  recover  the  protection  of  their  (ribuues  ;  (hey  had  more  lately  still  retired  to 
the  Jsinioulum,  but  it  was  to  remove  an  insulting  distinction  which  embittered  the 
relations  of  private  lift!,  and  imposed  on  iheir  grandchildren,  in  many  instances, 
the  inconveniences,  if  not  the  reproach,  of  illegitimacy.  These  were  all  objects  oi 
universiil  and  personal  interest ;  and  these  the  commons  were  resolved  not  to  re- 
linquish. But  the  possible  admission  of  a  few  distinguished  members  of  their 
body  to  the  highest  ollices  ol  s(a(e  concerned  the  mass  of  the  commons  but  little. 
They  had  their  own  tribunes  for  (heir  personal  protection  :  but  curule  mngisfra,- 
cie.s,  and  the  government  of  the  commonwealth,  seemed  to  belong  to  the  patri- 
cians, or,  at  least,  might  bo  left  in  their  hands  without  any  great  sacrifice.  So 
it  is  that  all.  tilings  come  best  in  their  season  ;  thsit  political  power  is  then  most 
hsippily  exercised  by  n  people,  when  it  lias  not  been  given  to  them  prematurely, 
that  is,  before,  in  the  natural  progress  of  things,  they  feed  the  want  of  it.  Security 
for  person  and  property  cnab'es  a  nation  to  grow  without  interruption;  in  con- 
tending  for  this,  si  people's  ^n^  of  law  and  right  is  wholesomely  exercised  ;  mean- 
time, nsitioaal  prosperity  increases,  and  brings  with  it  uti  increase  of  hii.clligei.iee, 
till,  other  and  more  necessary  wants  being  satislied,  men  awahen  to  the  highest 
earthly  desire  of  the  ripened  mind,  the  desire  of  taking  an  active  share  in  the 
great  work  of  government.  The  Roman  commons  abandoned  tin;  highest  magis- 
tracies to  (he  patricians  for  si  period,  of  many  years:  but  they  continued  to  in- 
crease in  prosperity  and  in  influence;  and  what  the  lathers  had  wisely  yielded, 
their  sons,  in  Ihe  fulness  of  lime.  si.e;|ubed.  So  (he  English  house  of  commons, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,"1"  declined  to  interfere,  in  questions  of  peace,  and  war,  as 
being  too  high  for  them  io  compass  ;  but  i.hev  would  not  allow  the  crown  to  take 
their  money  without  their  own  consent;  stud  so  the  nation  grew,  and  the  iiilhienco 
of  the  house  of  commons  grew  along  with  it,  till  Hint  house  has  become,  (he 
great  and  predominant  power  in  the  British  constitution. 


stiu  Lofid  is.  rn.  c  ■   i    a  .,  ■  I  i  ■  ■  :    v. ,  ■  "  n.i'h.  i.  .m  .1.1;     ,\  ■:  ■,  Vol.  III.  p.  71.  < 

li^i.  U:li-'j..luco;l  ii>  llio  eas^  t-.r  ,..  iii'juue  oi  trie    1822. 
Boldi'ii's ;   ar.d  w Luther  it  ilt.t  not  mark  m  its 
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If  this  view  be  cornel,  Trcbonius  judged,  fa  i  more  w  iseiy  iliii.n  M.  Duilius  ;  and 
(In:  sibandorimcut  of  half  ilic  piebeian  iribuueship  to  the  patricians,  in  order  to 
obtain  for  the  plebeians  an  equal  share  in  the  liiylii'v  magistracies,  would  hava 
been  us  resdly  injurious  to  the  commons,  sis  it  was  unwelcome  (o  the  pride  of  (be 
aristocracy.  It  was  res'.e:rhig  si  weapon  wit.h  which  they  were  tamiliar,  for  one 
which  they  knew7  not  how  to  wield.  The  tribuneship  was  the  foster  nurse  of  Ro- 
man liberty,  ar.d.  without  its  care  thai  liberty  never  would  have  grown  to  maturity. 
What  evils  it  si.ftenvsirds  wrought,  when  the  public  freedom  was  fully  ripened, 
arose  from  that  great,  defect  of  ;  lie  1.1  o  in  a  a.  eoi-stitution,  iis  conferrir.g  such  extrav- 
agant powers  on  sill  its  officers.  It  proposed  to  check  one  tyranny  hy  another; 
instead  of  ho  limiting  Ihc  prerogatives  of  eievy  magistrate  ami  order  in  the  state, 
whether  aristocratic-ill  or  popular,  as  to  exclude  iyntnny  from  all. 


IM'1-.KN.iL  TIlSTOliyPlIONt  ;1I3  TO  li.'C  Til  K  CKMOUHJU!-',  AMI  T:tR  LIMITATION' 
OF  IT  BY  MAMHECUS  iEMILIUS-  SP.  WA-J  JITS'  AND  0.  AHA1A— THE  QU/F.K- 
TORSUIP  LAID  Ol'KN  TO  THE  COMMOiS",?— SIS  TPjr.rSES  OF  THE  SOLDIEES 
APPOINTED,  AND  PAY  ISSUED  TO  THE  SOLDIEES. 


III.  Chap.  is. 


a  instructive  ikm  to  observe,  the  first  pi 
a  :,!■■!  j-  dinted  Willi  vlolejioe;   rurtiL,  by  lo  „ 

kwit  itself  into  deimie;:;  -"     l'>:iia:ic  AlirulgL-iciU  01'  EnLj-llsJi  Ilia  Lor.-,  Brut 


The  period  of  nearly  forty  years  on  which  we  are  now  going  to  enter,  so  short 
a  space  in  the  history  of  ii,  nation,  so  long  to  all  of  us  individually,  includes  within 
it  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesiau  war.  Whilst  at-  Home  the  very  form  svnd  tend- 
ency of  great  political  revolutions  cannot  be  discovered  without  didiculty ;  whilst 
military  events  are  wholly  disguised  by  ignorance  or  ilatiery,  and  whilst  we  can 
as  vet  oLtsiln  no  disshtet  ideas  of  any  oae  individual,  nor  fully  conceive  the  char- 
acter of  Hie  maionrd  mind,  Athens  is,  on  the  other  hand,  known  to  us  almost  in 
iis  minutest  points  of  detail.  During  this  time  Thueydiucs  was  collecting  mate- 
rials for  his  history  ;  and  Herodotus,  after  having  Travelled  nearly  all  over  the 
world,  was  lr.aki:;g  (ho  hist,  additions  to  his  great  work  in  the  country  of  his  isiter 
years,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Italy.  Pericles  had  passed  all  of  his  glorious  life 
except  its  most  glorious  close;  and  Socrates,  the  faithful  servant  of  truth  and 
virtue,  was  deserving  that. common  haired  of  the  siristoera.tioal1  snid  democratical 
vulgar,  which  made  him  sit  last  its  martyr..  The  arts  and  manufactures  of  Alliens 
were  well  known  at  .Rome;  and  those  names  srud.  stories  of  the  wars  of  Thebes 
and  Troy,  ivhicb  their  dramatists  were  continually  presuming;  afresh  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Athenians,  were  familiar  also  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  were  adopted  into 
the  language  and  traditions  of  Etruria  and  of  Rome,  and  employed  the  genius  of 

1  The  avistocvahw.:  li;-.ii,.i-l  iiULik;:-t  -coi'iit'.:;-  :•=  who  i".:;I;-.ic;;Hy  ;ue  au^t  ;;'.  vaK;:rici;  Vila  o:n:1i 

exhibited  in  '.he.  Cli'iiiils  oi'  Aiislopi-.aces  :  ;  in'  ether  ;  and  so  the  cemaiou  ..h-L-ah  end  hatred  .-.t 

1  iie  i'.cu.iii:;  sce'-eh  a'  '. '!i.-..ii  (in  the  cn.i-a.;j..n  cf  i:n;-.r.-.vi-'ii;:ui,  c.f  ! rich,  of  ;>vhieio!;v   '.■'.  n'.ii-.r 

tin-    iina.U'nneiit  of  il;o  ruvohod  Mytihaiieaos,  welds,  of  ad  that  i;  the  light  una  lab  of  ini'.n, 

phows  the  sreno  i-]a::.t  in  (..eniodiea  with  tlia  lies,  en  move  fur:  oi:0  ooea:-ii-r.,  r.i:ited  in  eo.e 

litri-iiiLl  ileiaoe^i'ki.l  pai1;;.-.     i.'olii:e;d  rjnrtJcs  ai-ii  iiksc  ail  who  i;tc  1;;v,-  in  ixteheet  ar:.-j  iner.il^ 

net  '.lie  allinieto  d'siiKe-acr.  lje-.'vei:-n  na.u  ;aal  -nan  the  1  i^:ie;l  riaik  in  society  de'vii  to  the 

man  ;  (.hero  five  hhiher  loinl:-,  v.  iietih-y  ti.e1  ;~:::rni  humblest. 
or  evil,  on  which  ;.  :aor£  :'yi::;.Li'  t-.y  unites  thosa 
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Italian  artists3  as  of  those  of  their  orimnal  country.     But,  during  the  period  at 

which  we  are  now  arrived,  centra.!  Italy  became  acquainted,  noli  with  Athenian 
art  only,  hut  with  the  fame  of  the  Athenian  arms.  The  Etruscans  heard  nil!.: 
delight  that  a  in: ;.;h r.v  avony-or  of  their  defeat  at  Cunm'  was  thveiifenmg  (heir  cid 
enemies  of  Syracuse  ;  their  cities  gladly  lent  their  a.iJ  to  the  invader  ;  and  the 
llomaus  j-itls.;  have  hoard  ivii.li  it.tes'es.  j'roii;  their  neighbors  ar.d  friends  of  Ue  re 
or  Agy'Ia,  how  some  of  their  countrymen  had  done  good  service  in  tin;  lines"  of 
On;  Athenian  army,  and  how  they  had  been  involved  in  thai  sweeping  ruin  in 
v.hieii  the  u-j-cau:;iL  armament  cvci'  yet  sent  out  by  a.  five  and  civilized  common- 
wealth had  .so  miserably  perished.  I'ut  the  Ro'nans  bieiv  not,  and  could  not 
J; now,  how  deeply  the  it  r  eatress  of  their  own  posterity,  and  the  faie  of  the  whole 
western  world,  was  involved  in  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  of  Athens  in  the  har- 
bor of  Syracuse.  Had  that  great  expedition  proved  victorious,  ilie  energies  of 
Greece  during  (he  next  eventful  century  would  have  found  (heir  held  in  the  west 
no  less  than,  in  the  cast :  Greece,  and  not  Rome,  might  have  conquered  Carthage  : 
Greek,  instead  of  Lai  in,  might  have  been  at  this  day  the  principal  clement  of  the 
languages  of  Spain,  of  France,  and  of  Italy  ;  and  the  laws  of  Athens,  rather  than 
of  Home,  might  he  the  foundation  of  (he  law  of  the  civilb.ed  world. 

The  period  now  before  us  is  marked.,  as  far  as  Rome  ilsclf  is  concerned,  with 
few  events  of  great  importance.  The  commons  retained  and  asserted  (:™„ii  cwmt  oi 
those  rights  which  were  [he  best  suited  to  their  actual  condition;  «»™»™bi>is™<i. 
mid  thus  became  gradually  fitted  to  desire  and  to  claim  others  of  a  higher  char- 
acter. But  for  the  first  important  advantage  to  their  cause  they-  wen;  indebted 
to  one  of  the  wisest  and  host  Romans  of  his  time,  who  was  at  once  trusted  by 
■them,  and  respected  by  his  own  order,  the  patrician  Mamereus  Jjhnilius.  Mine 
years  after  the  iiistitirtio:;  of  the  censorship,  ftlarmrcus,  having  been  A.  D.  c  ^u  ^  0. 
named  dictator,  to  oppose  a  threatened  attack  from  the  Etruscans,  *"* 
proposed  and.  carried  a  law6  to  limit  the  duration  of  the  censorship.  That  office, 
in  its  powers  and  outward  splendor  a  lively  image  of  royalty,  was  hold  for  a  term 
of  five  years.  By  the  law  of  Mamereus  ^-Ernihus  it  was  to  be  held,  in  future  only 
for  eighteen  months ;  and  as  the  election  of  censors  still  took  place  only  at  inter- 
vals of  /ive  years,  this  niagistra.ey  was  always  in  abeyance  for  a  longer  time  than 
it  was  in  existence. 

The  censorship  was  an  office  so  remarkable,  that,  however  familiar  the  subject 
may  be  to  many  readers,  it  is  necessary  here  to  bestow  some  notice 
on  it.  Its  original  business0  was,  to  take  a  register  of  the  citizens  °"aa°"  "f 
and  of  their  property  ;  but  this,  which  seems  tit  first  sight  to  he  no  more  than 
ike  drawing  tin  of  a  more  statistical  report,  became,  in  fact,  from  the  -a.n:;e  dis- 
cretion allowed  to  every  Roman  officer,  a  political  power  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. The  censors  made  out  the  returns  of  the  free  population;  but  they  did 
more;  they  divided  if  accori'i:;g  to  i's  civil  distinctions,  and  drew  tin  a  list  of  the 
senators,7  a.   List  of  the  oquites,  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  several  tribes,  or 

J  In  specimens  of  Et:use;i-i  vase?  arid  frescoes  by  Pin  am-,  Fyili,  I.  140.  and  one  of  the  helrnets 

trivcn  bi  M:i:.:l:  in  too.  at.ss  aec.aapi.i.yino;  Lis  taken  .'.Voi'.L  t  Ltj  enemy  "ii  (Lis  day,  and  :-e:.r  as 

ll.-tiii'v'  ill"  t:ie  Ali.e:'.:ii;  faoplo   ■_:■  I "  "  '.ilv.  ;ir.  I    in  ;i:i   el  lie  a  e    ;  ,    :  ....   i  ■.  ,t  . ; .: :  1 1  .l.,],:1:i;~    was  dis- 

tli.jBi;  isOid-died  ii. .vo  rcocieh-iiy  !.-.o  Antayia-  oovorodly u:i  flnal'sli  l-iv. viOle-r,  la  l^LV,  leuoi.'.e't 

riiiTl    SoL-iety  of  Tioillfi.  U   is   OlU'inlS    t:i    obstri  0      t'lC   V  nos  f,i'  Oij  llljlia,  Mi::.  bs.:~S   an  ] .  if,  i  1  Lj  :■! '   ■:! 

■i:-!v,'  m:n;  of  rlio  snVco's  are  takon  fran  the    v/liich  tells  k:;  "stoi'y,  "thus  ilip.ro,  I'm  sou  of 

SMry  Ol'  l.ile  sice'C  Ol"i':ie:n:.!.  and  Still  lltOVIi  iViilll       Ull.O:iUoiS..    illld   tile    S  VtaC-USU-llS,    Ollfcl'ild  it   :\i 

tli!!1.:'  of  T:  oy.  Many  el' I  lie  va.ei  oil  nonet  t::e-o  Jove  as  a  iwt  ei'lh.i  Tyrrhenian  spoil  IVoin  Ca- 
Tiiloeols   oieur  arc"  thoiijOir.  t-i    be   actually  .if    111:1. '■     See  HOtOdi.  Corpus  In^cript.  t-iraic.  torn. 


in  manufeoture ;  others  nppear  to  be  Ital-  I.  p.  S 

1:111  laneitloiis;  bat  l.io'.b  equally  provo  t.liaf  the  '  TnecyenuBB,  vll.  jo. 

i,'.;u'ii:H  of  :ne  keroi;:  aee  0;'  (iieen!  v.cro  vvcll  "  T.ivy,  IV.  24. 

known  in  Italy,  and  the  works  of  (ireeiau  art  n  _'ilsii';sti'ati-s,  eul  ■jrii.iaiea  t.J.u;ste.-'.-.;iu  o  1-.. 

ailiiiiied  and  sought  after.  todiaiouo  ft.  !.  a  tola  rum  e..:;:,  e.d  aroiii-iiun  i!,r- 

■'Tiie  iiavalvieto!'y:if  t.'iui-a'.-.vaJiver.  by  I  Ilcto.  nid;.-:  eeasi'ii.r.  :;iiOi:o::  -i-'ur.    livy,  IV.  8. 
t;u!  1 1  toll ;■:.'■  r  and  s.i'.'Oi-ssoi'  of  Oolou.  ovor  tlis  '  S>sc   :bo   a-o-  -.i.f-  of  Ilia  census  ;M   Livv, 
lit mse :111s.  in  the  year  .171  15.  C.  Oly,-:,.  Tll-a.  XXIV.  IS,  :ind  XXXIX.  12,  U.     Seo  al=o  Ke- 
lt is  eommemorii'ed  by  iJiodoni.-.  XI.  51,  avd  naras,  VII.  19. 

-...s.nacy      -1  ^ 
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i.i'  those  citizens,  who  enjoyed  the  right  of  voting,  Mid  ;;  list,  of  the  reranaiis.,  con- 
sisting of  those  frccdmen,  naturalised  .s.  tranters,  and  others,  who,  lining  enrolled 
in  no  tribe,  possessed  no  vote  in  the  comitia,  but  still  enjoyed  nil  the  ptiyate  r,;;'i',!s 
of  J'-oman  citizens.  Aow  the  lists  thus  drawn  up  by  the  censors  were  regm'det,5 
us  legal  evidence  of  a  mail's  condition  :  the  suite  could  refer  to  no  more  authen- 
tic standard  than  to  the  returns  deliberately  mn.de  by  one  of  its  highest  magis- 
trates, who  was  responsible  to  it  for  [heir  being  drawn  up  properly.  Ik:  would, 
in  the  first  place,  be  the  sole  judge  of  many  questions  of  fact,  such  as  whether  a 
efizen  had  the,  fph:liric;- [ions'1  required  l.'.y  law'  or  custom  for  tat'  rank  which  he 
claimed,  or  whether  lie  had  ever  incurred  any  judicial  sentence  which  rendered 
him  infamous  :''  but  from  I  hence  the  transition  was  easy,  according  to  Roman  no- 
tions, to  the  decision  of  questions  of  right ;  such  as  whether  a  citizen  was  really 
worthy  of  retaining  his  rank,  whether  be  had  not  committed  some  act  as  justly 
degrading  as  those-  which  incurred  the  sentence  of  the  law;  and  in  this  manner 
the  censor  gave  a-  definite  power  to  public  opinion,  and  whatever  acts  or  habits 
were  at  variance  with  the  genera!  feeling,  he  held  himself  authorised  to  visit  with 
disgca.ee  or  disfranchisement,  Tims  was  established  a  direct  check  upon  many 
vices  or  faults  which  law,  in  almost  all  countries,  has  not  ventured  to  notice. 
Whatever  was  contrary  to  good  morals,  or  to  the  customs  of  their  fathers,  Itouam 
citizens  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  practise  :  if  a  man1"  behaved  tyrannically  to  his 
wife  or  children,  if  he  was  guilty  of  excessive  cruelty  even  to  his  slaves,  if  he 
neglected  ids  land,"  if  he  indulged  in  habits  of  extravagant  expense,1'1  or  followed 
any  calling  which  was  regarded  as  degrading,-'  the  offence  was  justly  noted  by 
the  censors,  and  the  offender  was  struck  off  from  flu;  list  of  senators,  if  his  rank 
were  so  high  ;  or  if  he  were  an  ordinary  citizen,  he  was  expelled  from  his  tribe, 
and  reduced  to  the  class  of  the  arriiriaus.  Beyond  this  trie  censor  hud  no  power 
of  degradation ;""  for  the  private  rights  of  Roman  citizens  could  not  be  taken  away 
by  any  magistrate  ;  the  sentenco  could  only  affect  his  honors,  or  such  privileges 
as  were  strictly  political. 

Yet  the  censors  had  a  further  hold  even  on  the  a.irurians,  nor  was  their  power 

limited,  to  the  degrading  a  citizen  from  his  rank;   I  hoy  could  also 

■    ,■,.....,....    affect  his  fori  line.      It  was  their  business,  as  1  have  said,  to  make 

'  a  return  of  the  property  of  every  Roman,  and  of  its  value  ;   for 

the  taxes  were  levied  according  to  this  return,  and  here,  too,  its  evidence  was 
decisive.      Every  citizen  presented  at  the  census  a  detailed  account  of  his  prop- 

H  Tot  instance,  whether  r. -nan  ehiauu-.p;  to  be.  ■  honor;;  No  Ir'iie  re  a  less  hone-ruble,  1-  : '  1 : . ■ .  ■  mid 

lcm.u'  to  one  of  tho  Kbcs,  i'iuie.vod  any  '.rode  in-  not  renwvo  him  iVi.-ni  nil  '.ho  llhriy-hvii  tribes, 

•■:■.  \-:.y,\  ihh  wi;  h  n:o.  e:i:ei;oter  uf  a  nlcbchin  ■  i(i]  i. m;.  f(>,  in  i;:Tecl.  divfraijch'sc  him.     And  vet 

retail  trades  bcbiL-  .brnindis!  at  r.hi"'  :':v..o  to  the  i-1 1 0  ^ximi:ss:-o:  :;  h;  ix'ries-.H  rolei  ri,':  b-  .-.;  .i-..'- 

Ci'l'jltlOnS.      HOC  ].)J0nvs.:llS,  IX.  25.  lent  to    "ill  C.'lV  I!   :i    I:.  I::  ;:-.    referri,''  ;llld   thill 

11  This  was  culled  li  ''judicium  turpij,"  and     is  r.  wcll-lu-.o'.VL)  desiyis.tion  of  the  "'dvifcis  slue 

I'll':  s  ill. ill  lli'd    Ill  '.     riiJMH  fU'iJ:,ll?.  V  hii:l  iU'O      Sl'dlV;  ■■:!:.  J:'    :::V  trt'hms  J,kV?  C\:aO.-.d'.',  i.hnt   ''ill 

spsdtiod  by  the  lawyers:  as,  .lor  instance,  it"  a  has  tiikiljs  consoros  ro.iij:-;-:  ,jiil.':-":.:.ir.',  qn;.^  node 

»i  ■■..:  i  .■■■;  iiia'.i  i'.eL.-.i  furti,  or  vi  bonov.au  ca,isasutl,:a;.':ispriv;d  :eit.;!    iVJ.  lii.    !t  v.'eidd. 

: ;: !  L .  l'.l lll.  or  lide'hc,  o:'  mainhiii,  rr  pro  soe'.o,  scorn,  however,  Unit  "trilm  movers,''  and  "in 

&r.     Woo  (hi  ins.  In-i.h'ules,  IV.  ;>  iSj,    And  tlie  anurias  ro:-:":e,'!  were  two  di-:i:n.t  iienioncei., 

,.i:,:  nallfloation  thne  inonrred   waa  perpetual,  and  that  the  former  did  indeed  onlj  Ix  plj  ara- 

ar.d  oonld  no*,  ix;  reverse  el  by  the  ecinors,     Sen  inovi.l  lVoni  a  higher  tr1-  *"  ■    ■■■..-■■....■■..■ 


IJ  Ihonysius,  XX.';;.  I'mean.  Mai.  the  censors  as  mnovine"  ;■,  un<u  fit  r-is  Turin- 
''  .-..  t ;i"iiii,  IV.  12.  '  -,«» -tain's,  XVIII.  •12.  Frasin.  Mai);  but  that 
'■  l>, ..mi  i  ii  .  ,\  \.  .',.    .■ '..    II  ..i  ■!■.,      'to    ,  the  latter  w:  ,,  for  I    i  1  nit,  e;;l;'i.t  U; 


SO  i:-n   I "  i : .  1 1 .  i  1!  BX]     :hr.e)adh::i    : .. .    i  . .  ■  ■ .  1 1  - :  i    bni  ■■■-  :.i  d    dep  ivBO  li  fdii-ell  Of  uf.  ins 

!he.  :■■.■]  niie.  li,;eii'.-.sc  he  i.i.d  ien  lanunis'  wciyh:  y.olitki.l  rielif;  ;  but  it  eonid  ho  rov::.od  i-::ii.  r 

of  sitvor  yiiie.e  in  iii^  [his session.  by  tllfl  oonsov's  ooi:eiieue,  or  hy  tl.o  nest  oon- 

"  .As,    tor  instiuieo,  tint  of  mi  actor.      Seo  sors.    Uni  "l.e  eue-u.;n  e,:ne-  :  ehsii  :a  n  r.:i-  i.i-. 

Livy,  VII.  S.  like  every  '\  '.  oc  .  on ■.■..■■;■■■:•■!  w:iiitiio  eensors  and 

'■''  '['!ie:o   is   a   roiinniiidilo    [Hissa^o  in  Livv,  tlie  eentu:-:e-.  is  I.T-e:  ■■•;':■'■  di'i.e  ,n  v.  ,   >'i  '■  ■■.  - 

XhV.  .!;;,  in  '.viiieh  (;.  Wiiudius.  oinfufobo  eeii-  ijnoranee  of'tlie  eiianyis  introdueod  i.i  :.;iii"-. 

sorii  in  the  i  ear  i,i\,  hi  lepioscnlsit  as  deny.'n.u"  out  uerind:',  nnd  -.bus boine;  npttn  f.seriho  to  or-.t: 

the  right  of  the  ccus'ir  to  cieprive  unv  nin'n  of  Unio  ■.sine;,  is  aiadie.ihhi  oniy  to  another. 
his  vote;    he  could  rovnoce  him  from  a  more 
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erty  ;  he  stated  the  name'5  and  situation  of  his  landed  estate,  what  proportion  of 
t  was  arable,  vdiat  was  meadow,  what  vineyard,  and  what  olive  ground.  He 
was  even  to  number  his  vines  and  olive- trees,  and  to  the  whole  tints  minutely 
described  lie  was  to  affix  his  own  valuation.  lie  was  to  observe  the  same  rules 
with  regard  to  his  slaves,  mid  undoubtedly  with  regard  to  bis  horses  and  call.lt! ; 
for  all  these  earne  under  the  same  class  oi'  res  maneipii.  But  the  censor  had  an 
unlimited  [lower  of  setting  on  all  these  things  a  higher  valnaiion,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  subjecting  them  to  a  higher  rate  of  taxation.  Further,  we  have  hi- 
stanecs1''  of  a  censor's  calling'  for  a  return  of  other  articles  of  property,  such  as 
detail  I:;,  jewels,  and  carriages,  ivlr.eh  were  not  returned  in  the  regular  order  of 
the  census;  and  on  these  lie  would  set  an  extravagant  valuation,  to  ten  times 
their  actual  worth.  '  Nor  does  it  appear  that  in  these-  cases  there  was  any  remedy 
for  the.  person  aggrieved :  the  censor's  decision  was  final.  On  the  .return  of  tax- 
able property  thus  made,  the  senate,  in  ease  of  need,  levied  a  certain  rate,  ordi- 
narily/7 as  it  seems,  of  no  more  than  one  per  thousand  ;  hut  raised,  as  circum- 
stances might  require,  to  two,  three,  or  lour  per  thousand.  For  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that  this  property  tax,  or  tributum,  was  mostly  a  war  tax,  and  not  a 
part  of  the  regular  revenues  of  the  state  :  it  might  ba.ppen,  therefore,  that  no 
property  tax  was  levied,  and  in  that  case  the  censor's  surcharge,  or  over-valua- 
tion, would  have  been  inoperative;  hut  wars  were  so  frequent.,  and  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  state  so  great,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  Roman  history,  that  there 
was  probably  no  one  term  of  live  years  in  which  the  tributum  was  not  needed, 
and,  consequently,  no  return  of  any  censers  which  was  not  carried  into  effect. 
We  are  told  also  that  the  censors,18  on  some  occasions,  not  only  put  their  own 
valuation  on  the  property  returned  at  tlie  census,  but  also  fixed  the  rate  to  be 
levied  upon  it:  being  sure  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  inslanees,  to  have  their 
acts  sanctioned  by  the  senate,  if  it  did  not  appear  that  they  had  been  influenced 
by  any  unworthy  motives. 

In  addition  to  this  great  power  with  regard  to  the  taxes,  or  tributa,  the  cen- 
sors had  the   entire  management   of  the  regular  revenues  of  the         ft>  ^ 

state,  or  of  its  vectigalia."     They  were  I  he  < i iv; -lev,-   :■■■:■       ,i     .   .. 

ards,  and  to  their  hands  all  its  property-  was  intrusted.  But  these  ™"™'  ' 
state  demesnes  were  ample-  and  various,  including  arable  laud,  vineyards,  pas- 
tures, forests,  mines,  harbors,  fisheries,  and  buildings.  The  letting  or  firming  of 
all  these  belonged  wholly  to  the  censors  ;  the  harbors  including  the  portoria  or 
customs,  which  appear  to  have  been  levied  as  a  harbor,  ivhnrtnge,  and.  perhaps 
warehouse  duty.  'They  were  thus  a  charge  paid  by  the  merchant  for  his  use  of 
the  state's  properly  ;  and  this  is  the  proper  notion  of  voefiga!  us  opposed  to 
tributum;  that  the  first  was  received  by  trie  slate  in  its  capacity  of  landlord  or 
proprietor,  (he  lit  iter  was  paid  lo  it  as  a  political  socieiy  ;  the  vec-tiga!  was  given 
by  the  farmer,  trader,  or  consumer,  as  the  price  of  some  commercial  or  econom- 
ical benefit;  the  tributum  was  the  citizen's  duty  to  his  country.  Besides  all 
these  sources  of  revenue,  the  staLC  claimed  a  monopoly  of  salt ;-"  and  the  right  of 


nualis.':  siivi  :i  iiv  Ulm:i,i.  a.o  Ccniibn=.  lib.  J.J  I.        "■'  IN;  vinai-aiii ;v>puli  lti-aiani  =u';i  imbi  f.tqno 

quoted  in  the  I)ii."e:-t.  'I'll,  do  <  ainsliins.  L,  ■!.  .r/aitria  ( cordon  r;  (s^ru-,).     Livy,  IV.  8. 
(L:b.  I\.  T.l.  XV.)"  M  Tha  salt  works  i;t  tlio  mouth  of  tlie  Tibisv 

'"  f-.vy,  XXX: X.  ■■'.  1.     Oinaiiicaito  (it  vastum  w-ro  saal  io  "aava  linim  ib-t  e-ta/ia-hru  :i;   hi.-, 

miuii:biT-ii  ct  vubiiir.au  .  .  .  .  bi  cimsnia  robs;1.!  is  itiiyi  of  Aliens  March  s.     livy,  b  ;j;j.    Aceonl- 

jnBsit;: uti  deoios  aaito  plnris  qnum  iiy  to  Gronovins'  oxc.dlleat  no'.u  on  the  ■.•/ti".~ 

qi.anUi  o-s.-nt  :i;s-iinaiT-ntni-.  known  pns;sii,'o  in  Livy,  II.  'J,  Urn  gov  on:  in  cm, 

"  Tics  was  tl;o  firaparton  observed  in  tail  in  tl:o  t-arlv  tunas  cf  I  Ik:  caimnai.v.  i-i  .!  ..  '.::. 

!-:b-.;..i  ii::|   .-■,- L  i  :  '-'.:■■■  :■■■  (■: v,:  ,.:,  .'-I  1 1' ■.,■..:■    .. i : i i -  ti.B  s:;Lo  cI'XliI'.  in  ii.-s  oivn  bands,  :n;.l  ui'.l  .nod 

nii.';!  in:  lai  i':c:iinl  J'.idk'  war;  I, ivy.  XX  tX.  M;  farm  it,  as  v.'an  usual  wb.b  tan  .jtl  ■..-!■  v, ■,■■.!.  .ii:;;. 

unit  Xi(.-li-.Uu'  concb.ia.es  rant  it  was  ;lic  oiaLnuny  Jiat.  it  was  ta  nicl, : :  i  -  ■■  L  1  - 1 1 1  ■  ja  iea  at  v.  a>..  ii  v.  n-i 

rate.     "Tiu-Bii  pt.v  tl.tju-mul"  is  iii'-iii.ionc.il  a'.-;  i.o  lit:  said  hi-  liMc-l  by  ib.o  •.■ousor.i  in  tins  year 

the  rate  lied  m  Cato  i  rid  Valerius  Flaoona  in  ;.■■•<,  when   it.  Liviua,  one  of  it-  --- 

tlmir  severe  censorsbip  in  5GS,     Livy,  XX  XIX.  quire:!  from  this  «-' 
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soiling  [Irs  mo?;  necessary  a.rtiele  was  also  lot.  by  the  censors  on  their  own  terms  ; 
for  they  Inert  the  price  at  which  it  was  to  be  sold  to  the  public.  "Why  suit  was 
thus  considered  as  state  property  may  probably  be  explained  cm  the  piiaeiple 
thai  lIk;  sea  ami  the  sea-shore  belonged  lo  no  man ;  and  in  a  country  whore  li:o 
whole  supply  of  salt  comes  from  ihe  sea,  it  would  not  appear  unnatural  that  the 
state  should"  into  into  its  own  hands  the  sale  of  a  commodity  so  universally 
need.ed,  and  which  was  derived  imiced.iately  from  that,  element  which  no  iridmd- 
iiiil  could  claim  as  his  property.  At.  any  vale,  salt  was  at  Rome,  as  afterwards 
in  France,  an.  article  that,  could  he  sold  only  by  the  government. 

With  these  almost  kingly  powers,  and  arrayed  in  kingly  state,  for  the  censor's 
robe"  v. as  a';  scarlet,  and  not  merely  bordered  wil-h  a  scarlet  band,  elected  by 
the  curia.',  and  holding  their  office  for  live  years,  the  censors  might  ".veil  scent  too 
great  for  a  free  common  wealth,  and  the  patricians,  in  retaining  atl  office  So  im- 
portant in  their  own  exclusive  possession,  seemed  to  have  more  than  compensated 
for  their  loss  of  a  part  of  the  military  iribunoship,  had  the  constitution  of  -M2 
been  really  acted  on.  It  was  a  most  welcome  law,  then,  to  the  commons,  when 
the  dictator  Ahtmorcus  ./Emilias,  in  the  year  321,  proposed  the  shortening  of  tlie 
term  of  the  censor's  office  to  eighteen  months.  Nor  did  the  patriciar.s  refuse 
their  consent  to  the  measure;  for  there  were  manv  of  their  body  w  ho  felt  thai  a 
magistracy  held  for  five  years  could  he  accessible,  only  to  a  ten-  individuals  of  the 
highest,  distinction  ;  and  that  the  mass  of  the  patricians,  no  less  titan  of  the  com- 
mons, would  be  subject  to  the  power  of  the  censors,  without  being  ever  able  to 


The  greatness  of  (ho  censor's  office  has  led  me  to  depart  a  little  from  the  chro- 
nological order  of  events,  and  to  anticipate,  by  a  few  years,  the  regular  mention 
of  the  yKmilhm  law.  f  now  go  hack  to  the  year  -'il2,  and.  the  appointment  of. 
consuls  in  the  room  of  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  immediately  after  the  institution 
of  this  latter  office. 

Consuls  continued  to  lie  appointed  for  ihe  next  four  years  ;  hut  a  memorable 
I.,  u.  c.  sits.  a.  c.  event  which  occurred  in  the  year  31  0,  again  led  to  the  election  of 
'  ■■.:'  '.  I;  1 1  nines.  The  year  315  had  been  a  season  of  great  scarcity:11  a 
Bp.itoti™.  special  officer  had  been  named  with  the  title  of  prsefectus  anno-; 

me,  or  master  of  the  markets,  in  order  to  relieve  the  general  distress  ;  but,  he  bad 
been  aide  to  do  very  little,  a.nd  the  suffering  was  so  extreme  that  many  of  the 
poorer  citizens  threw  themselves  into  ihe  Tiber  in  despair,  lit  this  stale  of 
tilings, -!  Sp.  JLclius,  one  of  the  richest  of  the  commons,  and  a.  member  of  one  of 
the  plebeian  centuries  of  knights  or  etpiit.es,  a  man  of  large  mercantile  dealings, 
unit  having  thus  many  connection-  in  ihe  neighboring  countries,  succeeded  in 
making  large  purchases  of  corn,  and  issued  it  lo  the  poorer  citizens  either  at  a 
very  low  price,  or  even  gratis,  lie  thus  became  exceedingly  popular,  and  was 
followed  by  a  great  multitude"1  whenever  he  appeared  in  the  Forum  ;  so  that  it 
was  supposed  thai  be  would  attempt  to  win  a  share  of  tin;  consulship  for  the 
commons,  and  was  likely  himself  to  become  the  first  plebeian  consul.  The  patri- 
cians, rcso'vd  to  prevent  this,  procured  the  appointment  of  one  of  ihe  most  omi- 
a.  v.  c.  sis.  a.  c.  1'ent  of  their  order,  T.  Qukic'lus  Capitol  in' is  ;  bid  the  danger 
m-  '   might  bo  only  delayed  :   the  scarcity  still   continued,  ami  Madras 

was  2'a'uiing  fresh  popularity  e^ery  day  :  the  harvest  was  still  distant,  and  if  the 
distress  became  greater,  the  mingled  despair  and  gratitude  of  the  commons  might 
overbear  all.  opposition,  and  the  consulship  might  be  wrested  from  the  patricians 
b  spite  of  all  their  efforts.     On  a  sudden"  it  was  announced  that  the  old  L. 

«  Poljbius,  VI.  58,     And  a  censor's  funeral,        M  Livy,  IV.  IS.     Zomiras,  VII.  90. 

fill! in  t.!::-.:-, ri;u a,  IH'.'d  to  \i.z  voted  even  lo   !oc  -''  Zojiurcis  ::u\l:',  lliiit.  of  liiul  nctinllv  I :■•■,!■.  ;■:!- 

Crr.V'.TO:'-'.  '..!:'.':    I. :"-'.    ,i'.i!'.::-..i/'.   ;:i.a    ::ii.  C,i:'-      ll  uail-Cf  Wlui  lll'ja   "0    Si.o/.O    l!,IJ.   l\;i:i'.,,[.  ;n:o 

v.p-.ir.  ef  ,:viv.     Sco  Tiiei'us,  Ami.  IV.  is;  inal     oilier  s'i-0113  [losillous  hi  ILc  c:ty:  lor ::!;!■  r,iui-t 

XI)'.  -i.  v.idi  :.l;jd.Ln'  no's  on  ths  :i:st  quoted     :„;  '.lie  ulcus us.;  ol'  lie'.  o\on--:on,  inoplaam  0(w- 

p:issa.L^o.  vpotls. 

B  Livy,  IV.  12.  5S  The  sen;;'..1,  iiceordijig  Ui  Zuin'-ras,  spi'ioini 
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Qainefius  Cineiuna.UiS  had  been  named  dictator  hy  the  consul  T.  Quinctius,  Jti 
consorpuence  of  ;i  meeting  of  vise  senate  :  the  dictator  lu.d  made  (J.  Servians  Ahala 
)  1  r.s  master  of  the  horse  ;  the  patricians  and  the  plebeian  kj):giv;s'-''  iuid  occupied 
liie  Cap'iol  and  the  ether  strong  places  of  the  e;:y  dating  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning'  the  dictator  appeared  in  the  Forum,  with  the  avva.y  oi'  his  four-arid, 
twenty  lictors,  fill  bearing  along  with  their  rods  those  well-l;nown  a.xes  which  de- 
noted his  sovereign  power,  while  lie  was  supported  besides  by  his  master  of  the 
horse,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  the  younger  patricians  in  aims. 

The  dictator  Look  his  seat  at  his  tribunal,  and  sent  0.  Ahala  to  summon  Me- 
lius to  appear  before  him.  As  master  of  the  horse,  all  the  incm-  H(  ia  ™tloa«au,  bj 
bcrs  of  the  centuries  of  oquites  were  under  his  i:  timed  hue  author!-  c-ALl"- 
ty  ;  and  on  this  account,  perhaps,  he  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  summons.  Me- 
lius saw  that  his  fate  was  determined  ;  he  endeavored  to  llv  :  Ids  enemies 
charge;!  him  with  snatching  up  a  butcher's  knife, !T  and  endeavoring  to  repel  the 
knights  who  were  pursuing  him;  under  somewhat,  similar  circumstances  the 
treacherous  murder  of  Wat  Tyler  was  excused  by  his  pretended  insolent  be- 
havior to  the  king;  and  Ahala,  a.s  eager  as  Sir  William  "Walworth  to  do  'tis 
work,  slew  Myelins  on.  the  spot,  as  guiitv  of  disobedience.  The  old  dictator"'" 
justified  the  deed  to  the  midiiiaale  :  "  Madias  had  aimed,  not  at  the  consulship, 
but  at  making  himself  king  :  the  master  of  the  markets  had  reported  to  the  sen- 
ate that  secret  meetings  were  held  at  his  house,  and  arms  collected.  To  meet 
ti'.is  danger  the  senate  had  appointed  a  dictator;  he  had  purposed  to  try  Me- 
lius, and  judge  .him  according  to  his  guilt  or  innocence  ;  hut,  as  lie  ha.d  refused 
to  obey  his  summons,  and  had  resisted  his  own  immediate  commander,  he  had 
been  lawfully  slain. "'■'  jmmridiafely  afterwards,  treating  Madius  as  a.  convicted 
traitor,  he  ordered  Iris  house  to  be  levelled  willi  the  ground  ;  thus  (he  s!orv  of 
the  concealed  aims  could  never  be  disproved,  for  no  time  was  allowed  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  commons  lo  search  the  house:  thelitis'  enemies  might  report 
whatever  they  pleased.  The  house  stood  under  the  Capitol,  not  far  from  the 
Mamertine-  prison,™  and  the  site  of  it  was,  for  ages  after,  called  the  .zEquimre- 
lium,  or  the.  Madiun  level. 

Such,  is  the  story  which  the  traditions  or  memoirs  of  the  Quinctian  and  Ser- 
vilian  families  handed,  down,  and  wduch  the  annalists  adopted  on  T!ia  eomaaa  „iin. 
their  authority.  Whatever  ambitious  designs  Altelius  may  have  had,  ,%,'';:'"'  cihi9  Jua'!- 
nothing,  even  according  1.0  the  statement  of  bis  enemies,  was  proved  against  him  ; 
and  his  aiming  at:  the  consulship  would  have  been  a  sadlicieut  crime  ia  tin:  eyes  of 
the  patricians  to  tempt  them  to  violent  measures.  On  the  other  hand,  charity 
was  so  little  familiar  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  the  splendid  niuuineencc  of 
Madius  is  in  itself  suspicious  ;  a  time  of  great  distress  would  make  it  easy  for  a 
man  of  Ids  wealth  to  engage  a  bund  of  armed  adventurers,  sufficient  lo  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  t'apikil  by  a  sudden  attack  ;  and  then  his  popularity  with 
the  commons,  and  their  hatred  of  the  pntnciaiis,  would  have  rendered  'aim  ample 
service.  However,  the  commons  were  indignant  at  his  summary  death  ;  and 
there  is  a  dim  and  confused  account  of  disturbances  consequent  upon  it.     Ahala 

ij;I  I..  Quia rdms  dictator  U.i'ire  they  loft  tin:  H  the  fox  sr.ftYiisvin,  or  pi'.-rlcaui  eel-dunes  c-l 
sei'.atediotise  ;  and  lJi«y  diil  nol  sqmi-alo  till  knkdts  or  cavalry",  Aval  ;o,  ak.or  1:1. n  dead;  at 
Lvriti:.-.  tin;:  ■  he  vo^u':  of  ;:Lo:vn;e;;:nire*  t  -  -.  1  .=<  I :  -  Mi'Xiu:;.  Aieile  :s  iii;>-.;ri'::i-.l  a-,  iveirek.j;  to  the 
;!■!  !■■'  i'j-ilirii.tiji-i:!;.  kn.vA  n.  The  i  j :  '-r;l  u:l  it  I  ■:■■  I  :):'  ;;  i;;i;.1 ,  ■-.  '■sltpa:  ■  ■  -i  i  a  una  pirieioiailil  jr.ve- 
U:e  Capitol  ('uiriv.i,'  the  :i:al'.  ar.d  'lie"  a|ipiro-  nrun."  '  Live,  IV.  11. 
-■!  of  the  dictator  in  the  i'oraai  early  in  (he.  "   Dionysus,  XII.  1,    rnvnii.  M:ii. 


momiinr,  ve;idy  lo  :i!it'i'i;i:iie  '.vheever  might        -c  I -ivy,  IV.  15. 

have  hoop  r-lii:j.;es:;ri-s.  of  .M.;i.-1Luj,  remind  u-i  of        '-  "  Jure-  UiOSnin  :T:n"ir::]iu  ii,v  in 

tlio  I*o^a  ef  Voijloc,  Gi-aiicuiLiih,  and  i'n-  ;a;er-     which   seems  a;i  tod  uk'a!   and  oil 


,_     -b  homicide."'     Suetonius 

v-i'o' I'''-;  ■:;■■  (.!'  tins  Qiicrini  and  Tkievioli.      See     p.ioooimoe.s  tiii-i  -inue  jmla-: it  on  llie  imirde; 

Daru,  B.  VII.  of  Cio'sie,  ,!  kTOeravanl   c;c;cnr  !]n  ta  dh.iaqnc 

-''  Zoiiiir.is  Miis  that  1I13  Capita  wa*  e a;d  r-j;;s  at  .  .  .  p.nv  e;e-nn  exiitieoju'."     C.  78. 

,'.ii  r^v'i-^i^.  'TmLs  v  i-  ■■■'  iid.  ■■.'-,■  ;:■,-■,.  In;  ' -,J  Kk'ir.da-.  \'ol.  IT.  !v,U>  W.     IV.resLa.,  V,::- 

c-entiiriiis  of  kni^lits,  bui  it  e-ottiaidy  ■e:],l:ea  •-■.-hia."  .;::■:;;  ..he:  Stadt   H™.    Vol.   III.  p.   46, 

mainly  to  the  patriojane,  v,  ho  v,  ere-  uli  enrollBd  Vraro,  ling.  '.:■;:.  V.  5  HSf.    Ed.  Miillur. 
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was  obaged  to  leave  Rome;11  and  tribunes  of  ihe  soldiers,  instead  of  consuls, 
were  chosen,  for  ihe  following  yen-:  thus  iniieli  is  intelligible  ;  and  Lho  strength 
of  the  patricians  in  tin;  eomiiia  of  ilie  centuries,  the  immense  power  of  the-  oilioer 
who  presided  sit  them,  run!  perhaps,  also,  the  r.:>tur.-;l  leaning  of  lIic  richer  pit> 
heians  to  the  side  of  the  patricians  in  a  time  of  distress,  when  the  contest  was  so 
likely  lo  lake  the  form  of  one  between  numbers  and  property,  wb'l  suflicieuh'y 
aecount  for  the  election  of  three  pattii.vans,  and,  amongst  them,  of  I,,  Qamclius, 
the  son  of  ibe  old  dictator.  Dill  siii.l  lhe  greatest  number  of  votes  was  given  to 
Mamc.reus  ,-iimilius,  who  had  been  chosen  one  of  the  quo.;store.s  parricidh'  along 
with  L.  Valerius  a  few  years  before,  and  whose  popular  dictatorship  four  years 
lateT  wo  have  already  noticed. 

There  was, however,  a  ranch  more  mysterious  story"  to  be  found  in  some  of 
fi«t  <■:  l.  iiinv.eN:.  'he  annalists  from  whom  Livy  compiled  his  history ;  that  L.  Minu- 
'.;;'"  ;.■ '.,  .;„';, '  v  '>  eius,  ihat  \?ry  master  of  the  markets  who  is  said  to  have  given 
p*"""""-""1-  the  first  information  of  the  dangerous  designs  of  Kp.  Melius,  now, 

in  Ike  disturbances  that  followed,  went  over  from  the  patricians  1.0  the  commons, 
was  chosen  by  the  ton  tribunes  to  be  their  colleague,  1  litis  raising  the  number  to 
eleven,  and  in  ibis  oliiee  put  a  slop  lo  the  dissensions.  Further,  he  is  said,  to 
have  brought  down  the  price  of  corn  at  the  end  of  three  market  days  to  one  as 
for  the  moditis,™  and  to  have  become  so  popular,  that  the  commons  presented 
him,  as  their  deliverer  out  of  misery,  with  an  ox  with  gilded  hums  to  offer  as  a 
saerilice  ;-;  and  a.  statue  was  erected  in  his  honor  without  the  Porta  Tiigemina, 
made  out  of  the  bronze  or  brass  coins  "vi  bich  the  commons  subscribed  for  the 
purpose,  each  man  contributing  an  ounce,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  the  as,  which 
was  still  of  the  weight  of  a  full  pound. 

Dion  Cassias  lias  preserved  a  statement,  tbat  in  these  times  many  patricians 
did,  in  fact,  go  over  to  the  commons  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
!'  from  this  lime  forward  we  meet  with  none  but  plebeians  of  the 
name  of  '.Wijmcitrs,  although  patrician  Minucii  have  hitherto  occurred  several 
limes  in  the  Fasti.  And  it  is  conceivable  enough,  l.hat  if  any  man  had  wished  so 
to  degrade  himself,  as  i.he  patricians  would  consider  it,  he  might  have  done  it 
with  no  opposition  on  their  part  :  nay,  they  would  have  at  once  east  him  oat 
from  their  body  as  an  unworthy  member  ;  for  Ihe  feeling  of  later  times,  when 
P.  Clodius  was  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family  to  enable  him  to  stand  for  the 
tribunes!- ;p,  and  when  Lhe  aristocracy  opposed  it  as  only  furthering  the  purposes 
of  his  ambition,  could  not  exist  amongst  the  haughty  patricians  of  the   fourth 

•"  V;  1 : - : ■ ' ii—  "_\h:x:'.ii:;s,  Y.  ".  %  2.     And  so  01-  In:  "Pliny's  meiUi'j-.tr.     Thou  '.'■■'■■  sale  of  luvlius' 

coio,  do  Kepabib-n.  1.  ;.!,     Oll'o.nsio  oeiuiiioiuij-  <ev;i  :ij:':i  ehoan  rare  may  hove  la";in  pluoo  in 

■■■'.  lr:    Man-.     .11:,    la.d   in  si:    -edee   S'lolioll   of  ihe  mean  v,  hijo  ;  jiiiil    a"'  maell  Ciirn    Il:a1   lOalk' 

11  (...i..i,.L :  via. ;::!.'"  and  ai.:.i:.t,:bh  ai'  viv.  M-iis  boon  hoarded,  ii  wand  nat.ir.illy  eav.se  a  L-.;;;':', 

:nf  ii :■:::!-■■  !i:v:il]a  Tvi-ioav'     jSry.v  oJlensio  :s  reduction        rices  Mdion  iiniii^li:.  - .  .  i . I ,  J.  '.i.i  s 

i:i  itself  an  leiibiciions  term,  and  may  s!L'i|-"iy  the  market  in  ibe  speir.n,  especially  it  iLcro 

ci-.her  exiilum  or'iiividia;  richer  "  (lie  uii.-ibr-  was  n  p'onii-v  oi'  an  abuiid;;n~i  harvest  in  the 

tune  or  eidanih.y  of  Ahaia."  or    "tin:  odium  coiii:i:ii  .summer. 

'.viiioo  he  ice  ;rn  ;V     lint  then  this  odium  ninv  I!  Livv  mcir.icns  ihe   o.\,  I'linv  roe  Mai  no, 

havo  induced  him   to  leave   borne,  as  ^r.sU'ii,  XV.I1I.  'A,  on.i  XXXIV.  II,  and'htrli  sooeiry 

Jiii.  '.villi  our  uinljr.eaiii;-;  any  fviaal  ti'ial ;  i.ia.l  t:ic  plaeo.  i.\.:-i  \«.\v.  m  T.\::ion'.!  :;-:i.  1 1:;'-.       on 

1  liCii,  whoii  his  pi!i:y   ivsis  sf.ro nu'  onoi^a,  lio  (ho  iiiaik  ol  I  i.  'i':!....-:-,  oi:;v!:rii  ilie  nurvViuiUit  - 

amy  ln;vo  votui1: :■:■■;.  ::o;;o;'iin^  to  lr,o  :-ti;^iui:nt  o:1::  j". ii.-l-  ■■::' :  1 1 1 -  Avcilui.o  and  i.lio  river.    I!nr  as 

o!'  lio  iJiieiiUo-Cioero  pro  Doiao,  <-.  iy>,  a  on  this  l/r.-y's,  eiir:\:-s:oo.  i:  bovo  auralu  oxtra  oorhnu 

i\:::\  lii;\i:  jn-i  oi.a.o'  a  rein  in  Irani  "ii;i]i:si:Jii(-iit  '.,'.''::■  i:.ioai.i  Orl  -.i.  ■eaiiis,7'  is  ri.tiii    slrar.'.'o,  lii-i 

ivirlioet  :.ii;u'h  OKiieceralion.  editors    luivu    i.-ro|:oso..l'    viivion*    conoot.ions, 

™  Livy,  IV.  16.  uuiongst  wliicli,  ri.o-  nicsr  iJai:si'olc  v.-.s  that  oi 

:1  I'linv,  Ki,<.  >a:.:.  X\'[l  I.  <.    Ih  v  ■;!  ..-■..■  vi'oos  (ironaviLis.    vln:  :.roio:.;o.a    to   roii'l    "  l;ovo  or 

i'ji",  as  i't'  JliniidKft  Inn!  ?.<M  ai  this  jiao  tin;  iiral:.:.''      Jhit  a   bos   unruius,  tliiit  Is,  aiualis 

coon  wliioi:    Mi'i  ::,  h;..,  .  ■ : .  _  1 .  - 1  ■  i .  .  I ,   i;no  wiiioh  (■oriiiljus.  vis  jivou  rjy  i.lio  oansui  to  .['.  llooius, 

bin.]  been  eoalit-farod  at  or  ]:'..-,  (h:;;',l:.     Iha  I'll-  olio  of  rfio  trilj.aios  t.i'  tbe  soh.inos.   Ii  ■■•:.■.  an' 

ny's  oxpossion,  '■  ii:  l.rinis  nanubiis  ;  d  usseni  Ida  arioy  in  tiic  lirst  iSianniro  wisr.  Livy,  Yli. 

■ril. ;.:;-,:'   ;■•.-.:  i.js  ii  nioro.  nrjdiai],  and.  a:  the     S7  ;  in  id'  >.;■.■'.-.::  h'-'i  ( -j  ■ ...  - 1  :  i  >-■  '.-.-.  siuioair  a::  i 

e  iino  iime.  a  nioro  OMleiisive  lodiiidion  of  tin;  uiiiro  probable,  that  rhe   iv.r.  Is    ;-  el.  sr.al.'.uV 

T' be  proposed  a  be.v -o  li.v  a  iniviiiiari.  la-ve    :.o'::|>].e..i    out  in    J. ivy's    tost,   "between 

■ 3  require  thres  ineidina;  to  ■'  liovo  av.ralo"  and  "  e.vtrn  pertain  Trigetni- 

..a  j.i.^  mfty      , .1 
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century.  On  the  ether  hand,  Cicero  treats  these  supposed  passings  oyer  from 
one  order  to  the  other  as  mostly  fictitious,  ami  indented  by  plebeians,  merely  to 
claim  for  themselves  kindred  with  an  old  patrician  hor.se.  of  the  same  mime.  Nor 
is  it  probable  (ii;U  there  could  have  been  eleven  tribunes  at  once  ;  but  it  may 'he 
that,  L.  Minucius  so  acted  in  concert  with  the  tribunes  as  master  of  the  markets/'^ 
that  be  was  said  to  be  lilies  an  eleventh  member  of  their  college.  The  rest  is  su.f- 
iieiemly  probable,  that  he  proposed  and  carried,  after  the  regular  period  of  three 
market  days,  a  law  to  fix  the  maximum  at  which  coin  should  be  sold  ;  and  tins, 
in  a  season  of  scarcity,  when  the  evil  is  always  attributed  by  the  vulgar  to  the 
eovcto'asaess  .if  cuni-dealers,  rather  than  to  natural  causes,  would  quite  account 
for  his  popularity. 

In  the  following  year,  however,  consuls  were  .again  chosen,  and  continued  to 
be  so  for  four  years,  that  is,  till  321,  when  Mamereus  ./Kmikus  «,.„..„ „i,;n  „t  i:a 
was  appointed  dictator.  His  law  for  abridging  the  duration  of  ™'™">M""^ 
the  censor's  office  so  offended  the  existing  censors,  one  of  whom  was  M.  Gegn- 
r.ius  Maceriuus,  already  known  as  a  zealous  partisan  of  his  order  in  his  consul- 
ship in  308,  that  they  degraded  iiim  from.  Ills  tribe,59  and  rated  his  property  in 
the  census  at  eiu'h-  tunes  as  much  as  its  real  value.  The  commons  were  so  hi- 
diguaat  (bat  Lhev  called  aioad  for  military  tribunes  instead  of  consuls  ;  and  for 
the  next  two  years  tribunes  were  accordingly  elected  ;  but  siill  no  plebeian  was 
chosen,  nor  eyen  any  patrician   di-ainguishou  fur  his   atiachment  to   ihc  popular 

Again,  for  live  years,  we  find  the  names  of  consuls  in  the  Fasti,  from  324  to 
S-H  mdu-.ive.      But   this  power  of  the  commons  was  silently  and  n 

healthily  advancing;  and  within  this  short  period  we  find  two  re-  l:',,:"i;i'"iJ:' "i ■  ""', 'til 
markabie  instances  of  it.  In  325,sl  T.  Quinctius,  a  son  of  the  old  ,' 
L.  Cincimia.tus,  and  C.  Julias  Men  to,  were  consuls.  The  ..i'lquians  v" 
and  \rolseians  had  united  then  forces,  and  assembled  a  great  army  at  their  usual 
position  on  Algidus.  A.  pestilence,  nearly  cotemporaiy  with  that  which  visited 
Athens  so  fearfully  in  the  early  years  of  the  Pcloponnesian  war,  had  prevailed 
in  Rome  at  intervals  during  the  last  four  years,  and  had  carried  off  great  num- 
bers of  the  people.  This  gave  a  sense  of  weakness  :  and,  to  increase  it,  the  con- 
suls, attacking  tlio  enemy  on  Algidus,  ivere  defeated.  'Then  the  senate,  resolved, 
to  appoint  a  dictator  ;  hut  the  consuls,  jealous  at  this  implied  censure  on  them- 
selves, refused  to  obey  the  senate's  decree.  Some  party  or  family  feuds,  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  were  most  probably  at  work  in  this  dispute  ;  and  it  was 
proposed  and  canted,  that  the  senate  should  call  upon  the  tribunes  for  their  aid. 
Niebuhr  thinks  that  the  tribunes  were  called  upon  lo  propose  the  senate's  decree 
to  the  commons,  that  their  acceptance  of  it  might  give  it  (be  force  of  a  law. 
iLivy:s  story  is,  (hat  the  tribunes  threatened  to  throw  the  consuls  into  prison,  if 
they  persisted  in  disobeying  (he  senate.  However  this  be,  there  was,  at  any 
ra.te,  an  important  acknowledgment  of  the  power  of  the  commons,  when  the  pa- 
trician senate  appealed  to  them  to  enforce  ius  autboriLy  over  the  highest  patrician 
magistrates. 

Again,  in  328,  when  a  war  with  Veil  was  resolved  on,  the  tribunes  threatened5* 
to  stop  riie  enlistments  of  soldiers,  unless  the  (puesLioii  of  going  to  a 

war  were  first  submitted  to  the  people  in  tin  i    <  i t  » 

senate  had  considered  its  own  decree  sufficient  ;   but  it  bad  taught 

the  tribunes,  by  its  own  conduct,  not  to  regard  it  so  ;  and  accordingly  the  wai 

e  arc  told  by  Livy,  tlio  e;i:;^Li,  unci,  hr.vo  em  a:  alon;;  with  him  in 

....... .big  tl  lo  vol."  ...if  Vim  las  measures  ;is  liai.sur'of  tl:u  .njai'kcis,  asui  Ills 

com:o:ii.:-h  '.viu.l:.  lev.!';..!!;..!  .M:ic;e:ii-  '.villi  lib  ju-tiniv  in  I'oncc"!.  with  tj.u-j,  poiaai;':-.  ir.  ^oine 

ox   in ul    1:1-    f-atno.   -nit,  on    tiio    contrary,  con  ■  r  ::>!:. riv-,  '!.li:l:ii.:           v.  H:,.-.   i    '  l':i;:  p;itT '.■:::.. i i.j, 

tiiiucd  tore-vile  iiim,  ini  liu  fmd  "ufuu  tlic  iii'iit  mc;   i.ov<   ■■  v.  ■  ■  i !   ■;»;;  to  the  story. 

]it:i Hill  '■.,  jiive  iutoviaalioa  lo  the  senate  of  ;.h.n  !t  .1  ,i vy,  Iv.  24. 

bupv.weil  riin-Mnif.tlt'  :]rnlu;:is  c.:-:'  lliiOius.     But  ";  Livy,  IV.  26. 

the  othor  [seven,  oonsti'.afhig  the  majority  of  ™  Livy,  IV,  30. 
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was  proposed  in  tlie  comitia,  and  sanctioned  by  the  votes  of  all  the  cen- 
turies. 

These  were  great  constitution!!.'  points  :  another  matter,  deeply  affecting  indi- 
a  d  c  m  a  c  Quills,  had  linen  provided  for  by  a  law  passed  three  years  before, 
■■  ■■     ■     ■     ■■■  i   w:m-it  fixed  a  definite  money  computation  for  the  fines  of"  sheep 

'  ■  .  ■■ i   and  oxen  eom'.noniy  imposed  bv  the  consuls  for  contempt  of  tl.ieir 

jurisdiction.  That  ti:e  payment  of  these  lines  in  kind  would  be 
often  highly  \cxatious,  is  obvious ;  rind  if  the  consul  were  allowed  lo  li\-  his  own 
rate  of  cmumi,:a;iom  it  might  hear  hardly  on  tlii:  delimpiOr.;:,  especially  if.  ;is  is 
probable,  the  brass  money  was  new  beginning  to  rise  in  value,  so  that  the  old 
money  price  of  an  ox  or  a  sheep  would  lie  now  move  t.hiin  it  was  worth.  Cice- 
ro's statement"''  is,  that  the  censors,  L.  b'npinus  and  I'.  1'ir.arius,  had  imposed 
r.neir  iiij.es  in  kind,  and  had  thus  seiy.cd  so  many  cattle  ;  that  the  consuls,  to  re- 
lieve the  commons,  fixed  an  easy  rate  of  money  commutation,  at  which  the  cat- 
tle might  be  redeemed. 

From  the  year  329  to  341  we  have  tribunes  constantly,  with  the  exception  of 
*  v  r  sa:  ac  only  two  years,  instead  of  consuls.  In  881,  after  a  long  interval,41 
■■  ■     ■  ■■■■  .  I.  ■    ■  '   we  ;i  ■■ : j : 1 1  hear  of  a  call  for  an  agrarian  law  ;   recent  victories  over 

'" '""  the  Volsciaus  ai'.d  'Veiemisas  had  added,   nrebahlv,  to  the  amount 

of  the  demesne  laud  ;  and  the  patricians  who  occupied  it,  either  paid  i:o  acknowl- 
edgment for  it  at  all,  or  if  they  did,  it  went  not  into  the  national  trea.su ry-,  but 
ir.to  that  of  their  own  order  ;  the  commons  reaped  no  benefit  from  it.  At  the 
Kame  time  the.  commons  had  to  serve  at  their  own  expense  in  war  ;  and  thus,  as 
the  poorer  classes  could  ill  support  this  burden,  and  could  provide  themselves 
only  with  inferior  arms,  the  numbers  and  the  efficiency  of  the  regular  mfaiiLry 
were  much  below  what  they  might  have  been.  Accordingly,  the  tribunes  de- 
manded thai,  there  should  be  a  division  of  a  portion  of  the  f.cmcsno  lar.d  nmangst 
the  commons  ;  and  that,  the  occupiers  of  the  remainder  should  pay  their  veo'igul 
regularly,  and  that  it  should,  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  paying  the  soldiers. 
Here  was  ;i  question  in  which  the  mass  of  the  commons  were,  interested  ;  and  it 
was  likely  that,  during  the  continuance  of  this  contest,  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
mons y  ould  sain  some-  of  those  points  which,  they  so  longed  for,  hut  which  were 
of  far  less  importance,  in  the  estimate  of  their  followers,  an  admission  to  the 
higher  magistracies. 

A  favorable  opportunity  presented  itself  three  years  afterwards,  in  334  :  when 
the  patricians'''  themselves  proposed,  an  increase  in  the   number  of 

■a  ■  'i  i"     'n;'.-h.o  ■-  eiT.-.in.  ihiv.i:         oers  chosen  by  the  centuries,  and 

'■ i  ■    ■■     !!■    i j u,: i'  distiaei,  from  the  qurestores  parricidii,  whose  business  it  was 

to  receive  all  money  paid  to  the  public  treasury,  aad  to  make  all 
payments  from  it.  This  was  an  office  of  great  trust  and  dige.iiy,  and  was  usu- 
ally regarded  as  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  senate  ;  the  censors,  in  drawing  out 
■their  list  of  that  bad  v,  generally  included  h:  i:  the  epu.ostors  of  the  last  five 
years.  Kow,  as  wars  were  beginning  to  be  carried  on  on  a  greater  scale,  and 
were  attended  with  more  success  than  formerly,  it  was  desirable  to  have  two  new 
qusestors  to  accompany  the  armies  to  the  field,  and  to  "lake  charge  of  the  plun- 
der that  miefht  be  gained.,  or  of  the  lands  that  might  he  compered.  But  the 
tribunes  naturally  demanded,  rat  if  the  college  of  qte.ostors  were  thus  increased 
to  four,  two  of  them  should  ho  chosen  from  the  commons.  This  the  senate 
would  not  listen  to,  hut  proposed  that  the  whole  number  should  be  taken  indis- 
criminately from  either  order.  When  the  tribunes  refused  to  accept  this  com- 
promise, having  learned,  from  experience,  that  such  a  pretended  free  choice 
would  always  end  in  the  exclusive  election  of  patricians,  the  senate  dropped  the 
measure  altogether.  Tint  the  tribunes  the::  brought  it  forward  themselves,  aad, 
after  long  disputes,  the  compromise  first  proposed  by  the  senate  was  accepted, 
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and  the  quaes torship,  with  its   four  places,  was  declared  by  Lav."  io  bo  open   alike 
to  the  patricians  and  io  the  commons. 

Hiiro,  again,  the  advantage  Lfsiinc-c!  by  tl'.o  commons  us  avi  order  was  great  ; 
hut  the  individuals  who  had  sown  the  seed  did  not  reap  the  fruit;  K^uart»cta«4a. 
for  again,  owing  lo  the  great  influence  of  the  magistrate  who  ] 
sided  at  the  comitia,  none  hut  patrician  quaestors  were  chosen.  inUi"*- 
Still  the  commons  waxed  stronger  :  three  years  afterwards,  in  337,  an  agrarian 
law''  was  passed,  by  which  fi'veen  hundred  of  the  commons  received  uilotments 
of  two  jugera  a  man  out  of  the  land  lately  conquered  from  the  A.  „.  e.  m-  A_  c. 
people  of  Laviei.  But  a  larger  division  of  the  demesne  land  was  jli- 
demanded,  and  in  a  quarter  where  it  could  be  cnjoy.i.1  move  securely  ;  for  the 
colonists  sent  to  a  frontier  district  would  have  continually  to  defend  their  now 
property  with  their  swords,  and  men  naturally  longed  for  a  division  of  the  old 
demesne  nearer  home,  which  every  new  advance  of  the  Roman  boundary  placed 
at  a  greater  distance  from  danger.  This,  however,  the  patrician  occupiers  of 
this  land  were  too  powerful  to  permit;  and  the  contest  really  a.  u.  c.  mq.  a.o, 
turned  upon  the  disposal  of  the  new  conquests.  Thus,  in  340,  *,a' 
Bolre  was  conquered,  a  town  of  the  yEquians,  not  far  from  Lavici  ;  and  the  com- 
mons required  that  a  portion  of  this  new'y-won  territory  might,  at  least,  be 
allotted  to  them.  Even  this  was  resisted,  and  by  none  more  vehemently  than 
byM.  Postunuus  Ke;;:l!eiisi;i, "  cue  of  Lao  mdibuy  tribunes  of  the  ycitr  341.  He 
<;->m mnnded  one  of  !.!'.(•  armies  winch  were  in  the  field  against  the  .zEquinns,  and, 
abusing  his  military  power  for  political  purposes,  he  threatened,  io  visit  upon  his 
soldiers  any  display  of  feeiing  which  Trey  might  have  shown  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed agrarian  law.  This  excited  universal  indignation,  which  lie  heightened  by 
refusing  to  his  army  any  share  of  the  spoil  which  they  had  won  in  recovering 
Bohc  from  the  jEquians.  Open  discontent  then  broke  out,  and  I'ostumius,  re- 
pressing it  with  extreme  severity  and  the  most  merciless  executions,  provoked  his 
soldiers  to  a  mutiny,  in  which  he  was  stoned  to  death. 

A  crime  so  rare  in  the   Roman   annals  produced  its  natural   and  just  conse- 
quence, a  reaction  against   the   cause  wliich   appeared  to   be  con-   i.„„,0.i:1;.,  Lll  craa,. 

uected  with  it.      Consuls  were  chosen  instead  of  tribunes,  of  the   ■' 

soldiers  ;  a.nd  the  commons,  to  whom  the  senate  had.  giveu  the  choice  of  the 
judge11  in  tin's  cause,  commissioned  the  consuls  to  inquire  into  the  murder  of 
f'o^umiu.s,  and  to  pxiish  the  guilty.  This  choice  was  sanctioned  by  the  curia:, 
and  the  judges  thus  appointed  fulfilled  their  task  with  moderation,  so  that  the 
influence  which  the  patricians  had  gained  by  the  whole  Iran  sac  lion  was  marked 
by  the  undisturbed  election  of  consuls  for  three  years  following.  But  by  that 
time  the  feeling  had  changed  :  the  continued  opposition  of  the  patricians  to  any 
agrarian  law  seemed  a-  more  present  evil  than  the  murder  of  I'osliunius  ;  and, 
wiale  that  crime  had  been  duly  punished,  the  injustice  of  the  pairieians  was  tri- 
umphant. It  is  d;oigerous  to  overlook  n  change  in  public  opinion,  and  still  more  to 
try  to  force  in  its  old  direction,  the  tide  which  is  beginning  io  turn.  The  patricians 
carried  i.lie  election  of  consuls  for  a  fourth  year  in  spiie  of  a  strung  feeling  of  dis- 
content ;  but  the  commons  were  so  roused,  that  in  spite  of  all  ob-  a.  □.  o.  mi.  a.  o. 
structions  caused  by  the  presiding  officer,  they  elected,  at  the  *"" 
open  comitia  of  quaestors, ts  no  fewer  than  three  plebeians. 

Then  the  agrarian  law  was  demanded  more  vehemently  than  ever,  and  three 

n  Livy,  IV.  47.  ted  by  pMiciiua;  aur.iin-t  ibo.  pai-iienm  order  j 

"  ].]y",i  IV.  49,  50.  it  was  then  :;r.  sist  e:  moderation  in  tile  senate 

43  "A  plcbe  Cij':isu;isii  p':>:ji:b.  miMjUMs  r.c-  'o  :J!c,iv  I'm  clVcreb.v:;  parry  io  immo  the  judge, 

j-iii'.un  TiLiiiit- at  ■.-.■:■."     J.-ivv,  IV.  [>1.     Arsuiiirli-  nr.d  tlir-  patricians,  to   whom  t':0  ie.j.ivy  ;;,d 

able  passage,  which  y\r-.\i;;\ir,  ;.;  miiy  bo  sup-  "been  do:ic,  w.:v,ul,  -.A  tc.t y  r.,ic.  require  '.tivt  :h-i 

;;■:■■;  r>l,  hasnet  i'""j'  ■■.■.':!!  to  a:;|:i.:ii  io.  :i.-!  jl  j  i"0"f  iloj ii I r".:il  Lo:i  ?!i:;il.|  be  i.ai.iinH'.ed  to  them  for 

oitha  idenlity  oJ:]i;>.  pepnj^  in  r.VL -.i::io5  ivj:,"li  their  approval. 
t!:c  phlebitis..    It  wocld  simjjii  as  if  the  murder        «  Livy,  IV.  64. 
of  l'ostiumus  wa3  regarded  as  a  crime  commit- 
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oiik-.s i,ta-,ii iiu. p.-i.i.  tribunes,  all  of  the  leilian  family,  were  conspicuous  as  the  leaders 
fjmiawoonuiiued.  0f  j^g  commons_  The  year  passed  away  in  these  contests,  but  the 
commons  insisted  on  haying  (ribunes  instead  of  consuls  for  the  year  following ; 
and  this  was  cor. scaled  to,'11  but  at  the  same  time  rendered  nti!oalory  by  the  con- 
diiinu  annexed  to  it,  that  none  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  of  thai,  year 
shoald  he.  either  re-elected  to  the  same  oilioe,  or  he  chosen  tribunes  of  the  sol- 
diers, Tims  those  amdidaies  haiug  excluded  whose  ela.ims  were  greatest,  the 
pa'ticares  once  more  succeeded  in  defeating  the  ploheiiiu  cardie!  a '.es  of  less  name, 
and  in  obtaining  every  place  in  the  tribuneship  for  their  own  body. 

Two  years  afterwards  came  the  issue  of  the  contest.  A  truce,  which  had 
a.  u  c  mi   ac  keC11  c0llclu,ied  for  twenty  years"  with  the  Veientians,  was  now 

i       ■"■ point  of  expiring;  and  as  war,  rather  than  peace,  was  sup- 

rfnu™«oi  a^,]'  posed  to  be  the  natural  state  of  things  between  two  nations,  un- 
W  less  some  express  treaty  was  interposed,  so,  at  the  end  of  the 
'  truce,  hostilities  would  be  resumed  of  course,  unless  eilhe;  party  wished  to  re- 
new it,  and  was  willing  i.o  vittrchase  its  continuance  on  the  enemy's  terms.  Heme 
now  felt  itself  much  s'.rouae:'  than  Veii,  for  that  towii  laid  been  lately  lorn  with 
hilernal  discords,  so  much  more  violent  and  injurious  than  those  of  Home,  in 
proportion  as  tliere  was  less  of  equal  law  and  of  acknowledged  rights.  The  Ro- 
mans, therefore,  put  a  higher  price  on  the  renewal  of  the  truce  than  the  Veien- 
tians would  consent  to  pay;  and  both  nations  prepared  for  war.  This  was  the 
moment  for  the  commons  to  press  their  claims,  and  they  refused  to  vote  for  the 
law  unless  something  was  done  to  satisfy  them.  The  patricians,  looking  forward 
to  all  the  glory  and  dominion  promised  iliem  by  'die  expected  conquest  of  Yen, 
or  yielding  to  the  power  of  justice,  at  last  gave  way.  The  veeiigal,59  or  tithe, 
due  from  the  occupiers  of  the  public  land,  "w a.s  to  provide  pay  for  the  soldiers  ; 
if  this  were  not  sutlicieut,  it  was  to  he  made  good  by  a  tax  or  tribute  levied  upon 
tl'.e  whole  people,  according  to  the  census  of  every  citizen  ;  ar.d  siy  tribunes  of 
the  soldiers  were  henceforth  to  be  elected  annually  ;  one  of  whom,  as  Kiebnhr 
thinks,  was  always  to  he  a  patrician,  and  I.o  perform  the  important,  judicial  du- 
ties afterwards  discharged  by  the  printer  urbanus ;  the  other  five  were  to  be 
elected  indiscriminately  (Venn  either  order.  At  any  rate,  six  tribunes  were  elected 
from  this  time  forwards,  and  this  increased  number  gave  the  commons  a  greater 
likelihood  of  seeing  some  of  the  places  filled  by  men  of  their  owti  body.  And 
so  it  happened,  in  fact ;  but  for  this  the  commons  had  yet  to  wait  five  years 

Accordingly  pay"0  was  issued  to  the  soldiers,  six  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  were 
a,  u.  c.  sro.  a.  c.  elected,  and  in  the  year  350,  about  the  end  of  the  Pelopoimesia.n 
m-  war,  the   Unmans   began   their  vast  career  of  dominion  by  laying 

siege  to  the  great  Etruscan  city  of  Veii. 

"  Livy,  IV.  65.  14,  that  it  ivus  usual,  wacn  a  trace  was  nearly 

,9  Livy,  IV.  58.     livy  siiyis,  that  in  '..lie  year  expire!.    ..  n    ■■■  i  ,  i    .i.   t ■  i    -ins  on  '.'.:)!  e'l 

Si5  The  truce  nad  ;;i.iv'i...ly  i.'x'|.d'ed  ;  ;n:-.l,  ;.;;  it  it  "liida  be  remv.ved  ;  mid  iliis.  T  i L .  ■ . i :  ■ ;  n...-.  :.- 

laid  1 i  !.■:.■■:    .■:  ■  '■■■■    n  ■  in  ['.is  own  no-  the  ;i'iic  explanation  or."  the  nt'iro'La.'.ior.s  iiiat. 

eoar.7.  ill    i'.i.:    '.'.■■II :'  iioi:.    -\  iel'V. :;:'  SUpl  ';!:ii'-5    t!:  '      '.Yd   :   i.':l  ■.:.'.       ML'  '■  l:C  yeai'c  "IS  end  Ijl'J. 

it,  must  l'.;:v;i  l.ieen.  iidriided  i,j  last,  only  twenty  '"  TLiis  is  not  STaUio.  by  Livy;  but  us  it  had 

p-r.,'o  ycar.i,  nitfii  months  cucb.     Hue  ne  Ii it.iL  ljijijii  She,  Lotud.  oiijeet  im-i-h-a;  or.  by  the  tvib- 

il.i.i.  ■   etilttiea  did  not  begin  till  BBO,  end  no  ixaen,  iv  is  uat ..  ;.l  k  bii]  pose  thai  ':  musteil  hat 

one  will  bclhjte  feat  t-.-.i  It:aa>M-.s  niioived  two  hive.  Seen  criaiTed.  or  ft  :tny  rate  promised.    It 

v(j;irs,  in  w  Ilea  tl'.e  i  n  !■!'.'.  aeeorddiL.'  "■■  ancicef  was  probabl  v,  be  ''.eve  r,  paid  voi'v  hacjat'iu'ly, 

notions,  id  war  with  Veil  to  pass  aivay  v.  itheut  :.iat  Iic.kc  tie  pay  of  the  ^.'Line's  '.vo.ihi,  in 

aliaekii.:'  laeir  enemy,  i.ie;\i-.e;e  tbe  \'ei:iil:;.rs  point  ot  laet,  la  previiled  eiiieily  oat  of  tin;  tai 

3,61. 
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The  internal  history  of  Rome  in  t.lio  first  century  of  the,  commonwealth  is  ob- 
scure and  often  uncertain  ;  nor  can  we  venture  to  place  full  con-  T!le  ,„,.-,,„  „:,„,„  „t 
lideuce  in  cbe  details  of  events,  or  of  individual     h  rlli 

family  traditions  and  funeral  orations  out.  of  which  the  oldest  an-  '"- 
iialists  compiler!  t.lieh-  narratives  were  often,  as  we  find,  at  variance  with  each 
other,  and  dealt  largely  in  exngge ration  and  misrepresentation.  Yet  still,  up  to 
a.  certain  point,  they  were  a  cheek  upon  one  another  ;  there  were  necessarily  lights 
to  falsehood,  when  fellow-citizens,  whether  individuals  or  parties,  were  the  sub- 
ject on  which  it  was  exercised.  But  with  regard  to  foreign  enemies,  even  this 
dice!;  was  wanting.  Kvery  family  might  claim  victories  over  the  jEquians  or 
the  Voienlians :  there  was  no  sufficient  knowledge  of  chronology  io  make  it  evi- 
dent that  the  story  °f  one  victory  and  one  triumph  was  fatal  to  the  truth  of 
others  ;  the  aecommoda:iiiLr  aimaks'.s  found  room  for  ad.  The  account,  then,  of 
the  early  wars  of  ihc  Romans  cannot  be  trusted  implicitly  in  its  merest,  outline  ; 
we  have  the  highest  authority1  for  saying  thai  victories,  and  even  triumphs,  were 
sometimes  purely  imaginary;  a  year  whicli  is  Idled  with  pretended  successes  of 
the  Romans  may  have  witnessed  nothing  but  their  defeats.  We  are  reduced, 
therefore,  not  only  to  an  outline,  but  to  one  made  up  from  such  scattered  and 
almost  accidental  notices,  that  scarcely  any  one  but  Nieimhr  would  have  at- 
tempted, far  "ess  have  been  able,  to  restore  it.  Here,  a.s  well  as  in  the  domestic 
history,  tin!  work  is  almost  done  to  my  hands  :  it  were  endless  to  make  particu- 
lar acknowledgments,  when  scarcely  a.  page  of  this  volume  could  have  been  wait- 
ten,  had  I  notr  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Kicbuhr's  guidance. 

Our  last  notice  of  the  foreign  aii'airs  of  Home  stopped  at  thai,  disastrous  period, 
the  end  of  the  third  century,  when  the  jRquians  and  Vols.e'ums, 
having  overrun  i.at.inm,  having  occupied  many  of  the  Latin  tov,  n<,  I '■■<■■'■  ■■-■  '■■''■■  '  ::j 
and.  established  t'lemsilves  on  the  Alban  hills,  were  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  their  plundering  mronds  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome.  And  whilst 
the  Opicnn  nations  were  thus  formidable  on  the-  sid.e  of  Latium,  the  Sa  bines  made 
frequent  descents  ink)  the  Roman  territory  beiween  the  'fiber  and  the  Anio,  and 
sometimes  spread  then  ravages  on  that  sice  also  as  fir  as  (he  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  city.  Such  nearly  was  the  state  of  tilings  about  the  year  300, 
winch  may  be  considered  as  the.  lowest  point  of  the  Roman  fortunes.  The  nest 
sixty  years  witnessed  a  wend.erfnl  change  ;  at  the  end  of  that,  period  the  Roman 
power  had  spread  itself  out  on  every  side,  and  the  Opiean  nations,  the  Sabincs, 
and  the  Etruscans,  brat  all  (riven  way  before  it. 

Of  these  three  enemies,  the  Sabincs  were  the  soonest  and  most,  effectually  re- 
pelled.    After  the  year  -iOG,  when  M.  Iloratius  Barbatns,  the  de- 
liverer of  the  Roman,  commons   from   the   decemvirs    (.yrii'.iny,  i ;,.. 

said  to  have  gained  a  great  victory  over  (hem,'  we  read  of  them 

1  That, namely,  of  Cicero,  in  Um  often  cuolc-,]        5  Le.y,  ITT.  \)%  (ili.     .Kasti  Capitolini.     "M. 

pius.ir:  i-.i'  ■!■=  15:;aii-.  c.  )•',.     "M.uiei  -~e;i |.ta  Ibi-.it'u'.    M.    J:'.    ]l;rrl.i:i.i.ii:<.    <lc   [SabmiiiH    (tri- 

HUNl  i:i  ei*  («'[),  ill  !!ijrl-;:>.n.im  In  :-.i1.L:,!i:  I,.;-)  n:n  ..l.i.vin)  Ann.  CtXIV.  \'IJ.  K.  *C]  ■■.emaiv' 
flue  facta  lien  sjut,  fii'si  triumph  i,"  &«. 
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no  more  during  11.  period  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  A  treaty  of 
some  sort  or  Other  must  have  fallowed  this  victory  ;  perhaps  if,  was  only  a  truce 
for  a  cert  am  inmther  of  years,  which  may  have  heen  continnady  renewed  by  mu- 
tual consent ;  the  liotuans  haviag  cnoug:i  to  do  in  Latinm  and  iti  Et.vurta  ;  and 
the  Sabine  youth  innling  a  Hold  tor  their  enterprise,  by  jaining  their  kinsmen  the 
Snmuiles,  who  soon  after  this  time  beo-nn  their  conquests  in  Campania.  Thus 
the  l'omai.  territory  along  ihc  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  was  left,  in  pence,  and  the 
frontier  of  the  commonwealth  on  this  side  remained  long  unuliered,  being  bounded 
by  the  territory  of  the  Sabine  city  of  Ercium,  which  was  situated  about  nineteen 
miles  from  Rome. 

A  far  more  obstinate  anil  varied  contest  wr.s  maintained  .against  the  jEquians 
and  Volscians.     It  is  pretended  that  L.  Valerius,  the  worthy  col- 
■  ■  ■■•■  ■  "    i ■  - : . ■  ■■  1 1 c ■-  of  Al.  I.lorulit.s,  gained   a   great  victory  over  them  in  the 

,  i  ■..!■■  ■      i  year  :.0o' :  ■  but  in  30  G1  nc  1;::d  (hem  again  over-ruming  the  Roman 

territory,  and  advancing  unopposed,  for  the  last  lime,  as  far  as 
the  walls  of  Rome  by  the  feruiline  gate.  .  In  that  same  year  T.  QuincthiS  the 
consul  is  said  (o  have  gained  a  great  victory  over  them,  and  there  is  this  evi- 
dence of  its  reality,  that  the  Romans  established  a  garrison  on  the  enemies.'  fron- 
tier at  V'emtgo  ;*  a  piaco  undoah'.edly  on  lae  Alhnn  lrXs,  but  wiietber  on  A'.gi- 
dus  above  Tusculum,  or  on  (he  side  of  Yelilra:  looking  to.yanls  A.n tin m  and  the 
Volscian  lowlands,  seems  impossible  to  he  aseortained.  From  this  time  we  hear 
of  no  general  efforts  of  the  j'h'quians  and  Volscians  for  fifteen  years  ;  but  in  32-(- 
*.  tt.  a  SM.  a.  a  ^Qe  united  armies  of  (lie  two  nations  n^am  appeared  on  Algidus," 
^  and  the  Romans,  in  alarm,  named  A,  I'ostumius  Tuborfns  dictator 

to  oppose  them.  Tliat  the  danger  was  great,  is  shov.-n  by  the  dreadful  story  re- 
lated of  A.  Tubertus,1  that  he  executed  ids  own  sun  for  having  engaged  with  the 
enemy  without  orders,  although  successfully.  This  rigorous  observance  of  dis- 
cipline always  occurs  in  Roman  history,  when  the  Roman  arms  were  engaged  hi 
any  contest  more  than  ordinarily  hazardous;  and  thus  in  the  great  Latin  war 
about  ninety  years  after  this  period,  the  act  of  A.  Post  a  mi  as  Tubertus  was  again 
repeated  in  Ihc  more  [.anions  Instance  of  T.  Maulius.  On  the  present  occasion 
the  Latins  and.  Heniicans  aided  the  Romans  with  their  whole  force,  and  the  Opi- 
cau  nations  were  completely  defeated.  A  truce  of  eight  years  was  concluded 
with  the  /Equians  f  the  power  of  the  Volscians,  ahead;-  shaken  by  their  defeat,, 
was  further  weakened  by  civd  dissensions;  the  advocates  for  peace  and  war  pro- 
ceeding to  the  most  violent  extremities  against  each  other. 

Eight  years  afterwards,3  the  Opican  nations,  first  the  Volscians,  and  soon  after 

*  Livy,  III.  61.  the  year  8S3,  whioh  Willi  tho  liomsn  annalists 

*  Livy,  III.  66.  is    whollv    ilijvoki    ..f  r,l!.i'.i:"V    1 1'JIIejaOtLOllS.   IVilS 

'  Livy,  IV.  1.  indeed  devoid  of  Kornat,  v'ietorios,  tint  nut  of 

B  livy,  IV.  26.  defeats,  or  si l-  toast  of  disasters.     For  Livy  be- 

;  Livy,  IV.  aS,  mentals  llio  story,  l.a.r  wisac;  oils   to  o  ;.'■.'  c ant  of  tho  next  year  with  the 

■  i,a  i.-.  ;.,  ;i  ...  :■  iv.     II  is  n;b:.f;i:l.  how'tver,  by  'I Ho-  words.  ■■  .Noi:  dinlins  fartuna  vliqnis.  irj.lutn.it, 

iIm:  ;i'.    N  :  I.,    f,-.t:   I.--,    \'  x.:  ::u»   Mi-.'i.lL.U-'.  Jl.   7.  fj  i.;i  :  !i::i.;.i:i:i  ■.  '.    lo-'on:  V..i'.;.--     .::.:  [:ro  .-=  1 1  :i  i.'ai- 

li;    iaid  by  Anlns'Gltlins,   XVII.  21.     Ge.t'ns  pjtxi  tr.eraiit."'    N.v.v  this  "  dubia  vh:l;:ri;i."  lent 

-''■;■■  j  |  I'i-l;.-;  ■■:'  ;'.!.'o-l;.::i.Ja':  or  iliV.-;.'m:;i:uiin  o,.:u:.  ■.■.-.■■■i  ii:  "..$?,  mi:',  i In;  oiio-ossion,  "i.ou  id- 

.'ir.-.ij:-i.  u1.  .v,.o'.iar.a,"  I.  IS,  S  7  ;  all.liouifli  it  is  v.  tins  ino.i.dsit,''  won] J  imply  that  for  a  cortim 

f.  lie!'  I.e.  ;.■■'.■:  r-osoos  I".,-:- ):■:■'.  hv'.::.n.  :'■■.-■  story,  I  a::0  li.M  line  aa:i  :a\  ::l''.:d  tiio  .ti;  .aims  :  in  f.1  ]ii:r 

lliiit  tlio  common  nrovoreial  ox  predion  to  oo-  word's,  that  liioy,  ojao-^i^od  ;.iv  'Jo  V::l:...'.u-:,; 

nolo  rowor  arbitrarily  a -id  cm  (illy  exercised  was  siiocoss  iij  :>Si,  tool;  v.p  auns  Uiomsoh-i-s  in  t.l-.n 

"  inn'-.i'iin.  .M;i:.:::;i^  lioa  Post  Miliaria,"  f'.llo',vi:i_f  i  (■;;:■,  ::uJ   iv.--iv-.  dnriij-  :':.:. I   v:-.n-  i:i;  .-,  - 

8  Livy,  IV.  30,  tors  of  the  hold.     Tins  it  woahi  suum  that  a 

"  A«:-ordit;.5  to  Livv.  tho  JE(j diiiis  bad  ob-  tra;o  of  ('[^bt  vain,  not  .■■,  olio,   bnl:  noiinnon 

talnod  a  triirs  far  (■■i-v:.'l  'yoi.r.i.  [n  \-ue.  h.-.^Ln ■i'.ii-.j  y-.,e-,  isiJ  b:':.'a"o':)sorvoi.l  "doa  :y':..  t.,  a:,:;-,  an.i 

:.:.■■:  >i;ie-  ;;.'.ii.  IV,  ;!j.    i'iyj  yo.u-s  ii!io",iaia>,  Ibo    [.rolitbnuy   i-,    liiat.    V..--.    ti,r::i    ir.'. r':i ::{.'. y 

iii  2-U\  Ihijy  i;ro  dos-ribod  as  s'.;ia-v  i.:/i;:il  for  a:i  oj;;';..::.-    lO'Oa    was'  ir.v.   vijiirs,  to  ■. .■  1 1 : ..■  ■  (  t-  ;■■..'.; 

c-.:.;a:-ioa  of  fiiis  loiai,  :.:io  oboiai-iL;  ;.;-.  ;i.'..:;;  ■  ■-■■:■.::<-  flf:-;ni-;ir(U  ii.  Ii'luli  ;  Jr.v-.-!:;  ]a;sn;];i:  (:oa:->t 

lion;:!  1.i-i:(-n  ibv  tb.roo  yoars.     IV.  Jiri'.    Tho  ro-  ■ilt  in  tliis,  that  lio  i. .:■.[.■  .-■■■■.  i  lis-  v  '■■!■■   .-'id  ■, 

r.ij'.sv.l  :a  lio.-taitlos  :■'  \  la:-;.;  in  ibo  ;.  0:.r  ::.;;,  yoorv  ti'uoo  to  hovo  iiooil  j'liab-d  isi  S^j,  and 

Livv,  IV.il",:   tail   it  niiiv  oo  eononolod  that  it  ib.at  tins  throe  yours  added  ia  oSa  wore  an  at 

Eboid'i  in  hot  bo  pbiood  i,  your  oarlior,  and  that  dition  to  this  nnmber. 
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the,  .rlleuians,  again  renewed  the  contest.  The  seat  of  war  was  w„  m  tlla  ^ni„ 
a^ain  on  the  frontier  of  the  Jrlquia-ria :  and  there,  in  tli<;  year  ;!-:>2,  ii;!:;A!!ii.„ ''.!'' -,'l 
the  Romans  received  a  check  which,  we  may  not  improbably  eon-  ="""' 
jecture  to  have  been  a  serious  defeat.  But  four  years  afterwards,  in  336,  the. 
people  of  Lin-id"'  are  mcuiioned  as  joining  the  -.i'hpaia.ns,  and  are  spoken  of  as 
new  enemies.  Lavici,  now  La  Colonna,  placed  on  an  isolated  hill  which  rises  as 
a  sort  of  outwork  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Alban  cluster,  had  been  one 
of  [.hi:  thirty  Latin  cities  which  signed  the  treaty  of  alliance  wilh  Home  in  201. 
Since  that  time  the  conquest  of  the  Opiean  nations  hiid  separated  it  from  its  old 
eonl'ederaev,  and  it  had  po-s'ble  received  iin  zEquian  colony;  but  it  had  hi'.hcri.o 
taken  no  active  part  against.  Rome-.  Now,  however,  ii.  openly  joined  the  rKq-.ii- 
;:ns ;  and  its  soldiers,  after  having  ravaged  the  neighboring  ien-il.i'iy  of  Tiisciihiin, 
encamped,  together  with  their  allies,  i;i  their  old  station  on  Algid  its.  They  gained 
one  victory,  hut  it  was  speedily  retrieved  by  the  dictator  Q.  Servilius  Priscus ; 
Lavici  was  taken  by  the  Romans,'1  its  inhabitants  massacred,  expelled,  or  soldfor 
slaves,  and  a  Inge-  portion  of  its  land  was  idlotted  to  colonists  of  the  Roman 
commons.  This  was  a  decided  conquest,  and  gave  the  Romans  possession  of  an 
advantageous  post  on  their  enemy's  frontier.  The  victory  seems  also  to  have 
shaken  the  ./Equine  confederacy  :  for  J'ola,  another  town  formerly  relonging  to 
the  Latins,  but  wrested  from  then;  by  the  Opiean  conquerors,  was  allowed  by  the 
other  j'l'lquiaii  states  to  frill  unassisted,  and  another  important  post  was  thus  oc- 
cupied  by  the  1'ou.iaus.      This,  happened  in  the,  year  341." 

The  tide  had  now  turned,  and  as  ill  success  loosened- the  bond  which  held  the 
Op-ion::  nations  and  cities  together,  so  victory  strengthened  the  ah        . 
Iknc.e  of  the   Romans,   Latins,   and  11  111  1  m™    Lai™ 

recovered  Ferentinum,"  one  of  their  towns  which  the 
s  had  formerly  conquered  ;  and  lls  we  hear,  in  two  following  years,  of 
(lie  ravage  of  the  Latin  and  Hcniiean  territory  by  the  enemy,  we  cannot,  doubt 
that  ;;11  the  three  confederate  nations  took  a.n  active  part  in  the  war.  The  Opi- 
cans,  however,  struggled  vigorously  ;  the  frontier  posts  of  Verrugo,14  and  of  the 
castle  of  Carventum,15  were  taken  and  retaken;  but  the  A'quians  sull'ered  so 
much  from  having  the  seat  of  war  so  continually  011  their  frontier,  that  111  the 
rally  of  the  Opiean  league,  which  took  plti.ee  in  the  year  317,  the  lowland  Vol- 
soians  appear  iit  tlic  head  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  gnthenng-pkee  of  the 
.army  ivas  at  Antium.  For  two  years  notliing  decisive  happened;  but  in  349,18 
tiie  llomats  ojieaed  (ho  camp;iign  with  their  force  divided  into  three  small  ar- 
mies ;  mid  -while  one  tlireatened  Antium,  and  a  second  advanced  upon  Keettre, 
laying  waste  the  courtly  011  every  side  to  divert  the  enemy's  attention,  the  third 
piiKi-d  direct,  for  Aimtr,  or  Tarraciua,  a  most  important  pbi.ee,  standing  at  [lie 
very  end  of  the  plain  of  the  Pontine  .Marshes,  at  the  point  where  the  Apennines 
of  the  Volseian  highlands  come  down  close  upon  the  sea.  Tarraeina,"  a  Tyr- 
rhenian city,  had  been  subject  to  Rome  in  the  last  period  of  its  tj,^  ^^  ^rfse^ 
monarchy;  immediately  afterwards  it  had  been  conquered  by  the  OTAlaur> 
Voise.i.ans,  and  from  them  received  its  name  of  Ati.xur  :  it  is  the  natural  e^ie  of 
the  country  round  Home  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Campania  011  the  other,  end 
its  capture  would  restore  the  Roman   boundary  to  the   extent  which   it  had   for- 

"•  Livy,  IV.  45.  beenabletof.ntl  any  notice  ofilif  nl.icoin  Wost- 

11  Livy,  IV.  47.  phal's  iv.nl;  on  la-.;  r.ci  ■. -ii  ;:>.■  :■::;..  ■■'..  ■  .f  );.■;:!■:■. 

a  Livy,  IV.  49.  *  Livy,  IV.  59. 

"  Livy,  IV.  51.  "  It  w.is  pr-.S.i'j/-.-  a  ta-vn  'L>';.o:iL,-:r.ir  to  dm 

,!  T.ivV,  IV.  55,  06,  58.  siime  r;                                      .1:1  :  that  raw  whidi 

16  Livy,  IV.  Oil.  55.     'Hie  iiositioi:  :ji'  CsTrni-  M.iy  he  culled  c/iier  'iymienuni,  IVciscnei,  c- 

tiru   ;:c.d  i!i'  i|i   ci-si;.;   i;r  ■.■.it.ijil   is   ivji^iv  in:.-  SikoKcn.  ri,';  '.v " :  1 :1 : ,  i:i  lalicnic-.v   ac.d   ~i.  !":-■:!=  ■;-. 

k:-,r,  v:i.    rfii-W.iii-::i-iil.s  :i:ar-....:-,::ii:!y  !;:i;,xn-j  Iwiv  ?o  i  a  a-  ;dlu:ity  t,..,  til.:  i.i  rocks.     Tarrn- 

i\t;iss':i;:i,   a    aiyli   ;nji:it.   on    tin:  Y;;V,iiici    li:^:.-  c'r:         -a:    1 1  '.■■■■■  I  ^-  a  ■  ;--;jf  -i;a  lit  al.y  ol'  ll.aaa 

lands  n;:-c-  Corn,    'jiuasen  f  .i;;ir i: <■.:■; i  to  mo  tl.o  in  tho  liivt  t:eaty  bur.-vcja  Kaaic  nnd  Cartb^-O, 

}ii^::  ^var.nd  fii'  ll-nai  Ariaro,  Mfnis  Artcmi-  coi-jtliitinL  in  tin:  1imt  year   of  tlic   ooiinnon- 

b;us,   tic  hoataoa.i-orii  fimimi'.  ol'  tlif:   Alban  ivcidlli.     Bco  1'oiyljiiLS,  III.  22. 
lull-,  y.-lacli  ri-i.'s  nbavi:  Vc:!:ctrl,     I  liave  not 
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murk'  reached  under  the  Tarquinii.  its  distance  from  the  front  of  the  war 
probably  uuf.  ir.s  inhabitants  off  their  guard,  and  it  voided  to  the  sudden  attack 
of  the  'Romans  wif.li  little  resistance.18  Twenty-live  hundred  of  the  inhu'iUncts, 
who  survived,  the  storming  of  the  town,  were-  saved  alive  to  be  sold  for  slaves; 
and  the  two  divisions  which  had  covered  the  siege  now  came  Lip  to  join  their 
covMtv.des.  and  the  plunder  of  the  town  was  given  to  the  whole  army  without 
distinction.  Two  years  afterwards  the  Romans  invaded  the  Volscian  highlands, 
and  Artcna,1'1  on  the  edge  oi  the  mountains,  looking  across  to  the 
Alban  hills  at  the  back  of  Algidus,  was  taken,  and  raaed  to  the 
ground.  Prom  henceforward  the  attention  of  Rome,  for  some  years,  was  so 
much  engaged  by  her  wars  on  the  .Etruscan  frontier,  that  she  would  have  been 
well  contented,  to  have  maintained  and  secured  her  conquests  from  the  ..-Kquiuus 
and  Volscians,  without  endeavoring  to  extend  them.  And  now  was  proved  the 
advantage  of  the  occupation  of  posts  on  the  enemies'  territory,  and  still  more  of 
the  Roman  system  of  colonies.  When  Anxnr  was  taken,  the  neighboring  Vol- 
scian eities  seem  to  have  concluded  a  Imce  with  Rome  to  save  their  lands  from, 
ravage;  -v.  leas'.,  '.here  was  it  free  intercourse  between  them  anil  the  garrison, 
and  the  Roman  soldiers  were  scattered3"  over  the  neighborhood  lo  tiaJiic  with 
M^raiMt^inb,  ^le  inhabitants  instead  of  phinderiag  them.  Advantage  was  taken 
•  MijTbt.  0f  t|,js^  an|j  ^nxur  was  SUrprisefi   by  a  sudden   attack  and  recov- 

ered. But,  as  the  Volscians  are  not.  charged  with  perfidy,  we  must  either  sup- 
pose that  the.  assailants  eame  from  some  o I.'  the  more  distant,  cities,  which  had 
not  been  included  in  the  truce,  or  that  the  truce  itself  was  concluded  only  for 
periods  of  a  few  days,21  and  continued  by  successive  renewals;  and  thai,  at  the 
end  of  one  of  these  periods,  tire  Volscians  had  refused  to  renew  it,  whilst  the 
Romans  had  fully  depended  on  iis  continuance.  This  was  in  li.'i'J,  and.  two  years 
in™  >«i  afterwards  Anxur  was' again  recovered  by  a  fresh  surprise,  the 
Volscians"  neglecting  to  guard  their  walls  whilst  keeping-  a  festi- 
val. It  was  recovered  just  in  time;  for  as  the  war  of  the  Romans  with  Veil  and 
the  neighboring  eities  still  continued,  the  Opiean  nations  seem  to  have  renewed 
their  league,  and  made  another  combined  effort  t.o  retrieve  their  losses.  Iri358,al 
the  Volscians  were  employed,  in  besieging  Ansiir,  while  the  iEquians  were  sur- 
rounding havici:  had  not,  the  Romans  possessed  these  two  posts,  the  enemy 
might  have  again  spread  ravage  over  thoir  whole  territory,  at  a  moment  when  a 
force  could  ill  have  been  spared  to  check  them.  As  it  was,  Anxur  and  havici 
were  left  to  their  own  resources,  and  to  the  aid  of  the  Latins  and  1  ferine ers, 
who,  at  this  critical  period,  seem  to  have  sustained  the  whole  weight  of  the 
struggle  with  the  Opiean  nations,  for  all  the  Roman  armies  we're  engaged  else- 
where. Whether  havici  was  taken  or  not,  we  know  not ;  but  in  the  next  year 
Veiifell,  and  then  the  ./Kquians  and  Volscians  solicited  and  obtained  a  trace. aj 
Tie  RomsBi  ««h,imi  ^ne  ^om;lns  availed  themselves  of  it  to  establish  a  new  colony 
i  ■■  ,  ■■  ■  i  .  ,i  in  tie'  country  conqneretl  from  the  ./I'iquians,  at  Viladiia/1'3  not  far 
,..,,..     ,  frojQ  Prameste,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  great  gap  or  break  by 

winch   the  chain  of  the  Apennines   is   there   interrupted.     They  had   found  die 
benefit  of  their  colony  at  havici ;  and  this   more  distant  settlement  was   made 

B  t.ivy,  IV.  59.  with  Athens,  when  lajuxkeiiion  c-oudufiivL  t-Lo 

"Livy,  IV.  ill.    Tlii-  present  Monte  Fortino.  *m  TliucyJkks,  V.  i:G,  ;}■>, 

IC-wi'lin;;    ti)    Siv    V.    (;,.■:::    u::ii    iai;Y,!-,|-.i.,)-   I:i  '    ''-  Livy,  V.  ]:;. 

W(ist['lint  ol «o.  if  Arli'ii:.'..  Qi.-tonn,  nac  Vii-.oini,  -'  Livy,  V.  lit. 

be,  us  is  nnibubli:.  oniv  o m ?.  :ae:.  the  i-naic  pliicc.  "  Livy  J  V.  s;j, 

1   ieiirn,  ("Vora   „.  revie-A-  of  p-.is  )  istorv  in  the  ™  I.ivv.V.  21,50.     S::-"W.  Coll  i.l.i  ,-■■  va, ■:.:.:, 

]),.k,j!:.i!  ileviev.-.  No.  XI1L,  that  Nibby  lilies  the  :it  Yiiliiionio,  in  tlm  situation  ikterihod  in  I  he 

cxritt  site  of  Avienil  a-i  n.  plute  not  more  tliiin  a  ievt.     Wcstphi;)  pats  it,  bat  Jonhii'iilly,  iiieiic- 

mihi  on  iho  siioi-csst  ol'  Mor.M  ■' ;; i-T. I : i :•■ .  tv:u:i\;  tlhiie'y  uiuk.v  t'js  luii-thenst  ex'.reinioy  ol'  ihe 

tin;  :T::i;iii;s  ill'  ;:  |>fi:vgf -.Villi  on  a  liijili  level  Alban  hills,  on  taal  s]i':-.:l'l:a-  of  f'viiiiil,  r..i--i-,.i 

spot  ii  ni  M.i'i  visible'  iilioveUicoi'l'.:.:  i-vh-.vo:ol'::-cCu)ii].u;L'ii;s, -.vtih-li 

""  Livy,  V.  8.  connects  the  roots  of  the  Alban  hills  wi'.h  tl.a 

51  Like  i.hc  tin i  i!sv;'  truee,  v,-!iieh  was  sill  thri'  Apennines. 
Ihe  bii.i'iUiais  viuhi  1:0  pei-scai'li-;'!  to  agree  to 
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prnportiomibly  stronger ;   three  thousand  colonists  were  simt  to  occupy  iL  instead 
of  rii'Leen  hundred.      Rut   Ike  .Jvquia.ns  were   move  roused  than  dn.msled    by  tius 
occupation  of  Vitellia,  as  they  had  already  been   taught  the  imi>ori.nnee  of  such 
colonics.      We  hear  nothing  of  the  Volsein.ns,  so  that,  they  probably  remained  at 
pence;   but   the   /Kiiuinus,  though   M.loni.i,  dislodged   the  Romans  ?lB  js^,m,  d01ttojr 
from  their  old  post  of  Verrugo,^5  and  in.   the  following  year  sur-  "• 
prised  the  new  colony  of  Vitellia.    Four  years  niter  the  fail  of  Yeii,  the  whole  force 
of  Rome,  under  buth  consuls,  wan   once  more  employed  acinus;  the  ./Equians  on 
the  old  battle-ground  of  Algid  us  ;!T   which  clearly  shows   that  the  jEquian  fron- 
tier had  again  advanced,  and  that  Vitellia  and  its   territory  were  lost   to  Rome. 
An  easy  victory  is,  indeed,  claimed  for  the  Roman  armies  in  this 
campaipu,  hut  the  eon  test  wa.s  not  over,  and  j     issue  was  still  i        i-p;.-  ■  ■.■.'; 
decided,  when  in  the  next  yea.r  the  storm  of  the  Gaulish  invasion 
broke  upon  Liitium,  and  crashed  both  of  the   contending  parties  ;   the  Romans, 
however,  for  a  short  time  only,  the  ./Equians  forever. 

Thus  in  her  long  contest,  with  the  Opiciet  nations,  Rome  had  advanced,  indeed, 
from  her  depressed  state  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  yet  had  n,,,,,,  „f  mt  ™s 
by  no  means  reduced  her  enemies  to  submission.  The  oeoupa-  ",al"t- 
uon  of  Anxur  on  the  side  of  the  Volseians,  and  of  Lavioi  and  Roia  on  the  jEriui- 
an  frontier,  was  an  important  advantage  ;  hut  the  attempt  to  effect  a  settlement 
within  the  lir.e  of  I::::  yfiqalnu  iii^hlaads  had  been  at  terly  defeated,  and  the 
./Equians,  instead  of  defendiuo;  their  own  country,  were  still  able  to  (i\-  the  war 
on  what  may  lie  called  their  advanced  post  of  observation,  the  Alhan  hills  ;  and 
from  then'  advantage  ground  of  Algidus,  could  still  overhang  Tuseulum,  and 
threaten  devastation  to  the  whole  territory  of  Rome.  It  was  in  the  opposite 
quarter,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  that  the  Romans  made  the  first  import- 
ant addition  io  th:dr  dominion,  and,  for  the  first  time,  since  the  days  of  their 
kings,  increased  their  power  by  an  accession  of  new  citizens  from  the  population 
of  the  countries  which  they  conquered. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  year  280,"  the  Veientians  had  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  Romans  for  forty  years.  Rut  in  the  year  !>17  the  two  Wnlll  wlis  VeU  „a 
nations  were  again  involved  in  war;  whether  we  are  to  suppose,  *&"*• 
wiih  Nii-bulir,  that  the  truce  was  to  last,  only  for  forty  cyclical  years  of  ten  months 
each,  and,  therefore,  that  it  had  expired  three  years  before,  or  whether  it  was 
brought  to  a  premature  termination,  -ike  the  thirty  years'  peace  between  Athens 
and  Snarfn,  wluc'i  was  cut  short  in  the  midst  by  the  breaking-  out  of  the  I'elo- 
jjouii-  siau  war.  The  latter  see  ui.s  more  probable,  because  the  quarrel  is  espe- 
cially said  to  have  originated  in  the  revolt  of  Fideme;  whereas,  had  the  truce 
been  at  an  end,  no  particular  cause  of  war  would  have  been  needed;  hostilities 
would  have  been  resumed  as  a.  matter'  of  course. 

The  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  immediately  above  its  condiuiuce  with  the  Anio,  is 
skirted  by  a  line  of  low  hills  a.t  the  distance  of  about  halt  a.  mile.    On  s:i™u™...fFij..,„c.  n 

one  of  these,  which,  !d;c  all  the  hills  of  1  he  Oampagra,  hiva;; ,.   :     .  ■   :,     ■   " 

cliffs  on  their  sides,  stood   the  town  of  Fidenuv3  between  five  and  "*""■■ 

six  miles  distant  from  Rome;   the  citadel,  as  some  think,  wa.s  cit  a  higher  point 

K  Llvy,  V.  S8.  modern  VilLi  K|-.-i>".i,  jus',  livn  miies  IVoui  Home; 

-T  Livy,  V.  41.     Accrii'dins  m  ]':.jilr.:rii:-.  Vis-  a  s-.x,"  ivlijcli.  is  ii'V.v  tiir.vn  lo  L'tv:i.n^i;V:f  i'<  t;:-:> 

;::r.i:  ii:i:L  S:.:ri:.aui!  mvL'iUd  li-o:n  l!-a:u  :it  this  k1,;>       f  loj  vijhi  ot  I'hf.o.:.  !M::ei's  :':.id.;i:.  ..i  .1  l 

period,  imi.l  Cin.eii  jimst  limci   jeen  ]i;s(,  ine-  t-Jjc  plu-ai  '.i-l:ovf  -\ovo  ,;::\:d  ':  iiusolf.     A.vord- 

v:ons!y  and  mceiitiy  i\-.:oi  i-:i;i.]  a.'ab,  :■■.;  a  'uoL-  inn  i.i,  Sir  W.  <:,:■[',..  l-'idenr.  vli-  idion"  mill' ;i  moo 

osi.y  wiis  ji);i1:i?l:  i.1h;:t  in  l:i,o  van-  \',-\->.     It  is  Jnitlier ':■'-.  ■!.'■  :■■:■  '.  a;:  J  i-.s  .■!  ..'.ii-'.  slood  on  fijo 

ei;.:iv,  fi-o:n  tiiis  stut-c-iiKiiu,  t!iat  die  Ojiiean  11.1-  iseli.tcd  jij'.]  el' 1  ;:->■:  Ci  i'va--,,  v.-liish  rbi;j  ini- 

Hoiia  were  raOmr  consed  than  daunted  bj  the  mediatdj  above  the  Tiber,     westplud  1  wstbat 

Ii..l    l'  Vi;i:.  iii:il  ,.,.-i;iv  ci.:  iv  i;!-j-  on  tii«  iv;  r  ivith  sfjir.'.i  inseiiijoon.-  Inivc  hcosi  Iband  vlnt'li  i  1 1 1 = :  1  - 

ll.niio.  wid:  ninilistud  vi^oiv  '.lonii  to  tao  xi.iv  lily  tf:e  spiji.     If  so,  mid  it  I  ro^oj,'iii?o  liis  ic- 

t  in  m  lit  tl :  e  (!:m.isli  invusiiiii.  s^o  I'liotoiiai,  s'Tiiiiicn.  i':e  1  v.i.vji'  .i-  ::;  I'nii  i-....i:':i  imlni.rl  1  iio 
XIV.  102,  106. 

-"  Sen  dlmpter  XII.  Kottin^linm.  v.ou.d  Imj.  r..r.j].:.l:lv,  tao  t'Hiibs  of 

*"  WcEf-idiul  jiii.-eis  idiilrasj  ;it  tl.e  she  of  ilio  ;hc  ettizen?  01  Udense. 
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or  i.»!!  rid  ire,  separaleal  from  it  by  a  valley,  and  rising  immediately  above  the  river. 
.Fidente  is  described  as  an  old  Roman  colony,  established  as  early  as  the  lime  of 
Komulus  :',,!  other  accounts  call  it  an  Alban  or  Latin  colony/''-  while  it  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  oii-rijvdh'  a  city  of  the  Etruscans/-  It,  is  said  also  to  hiiva 
twice  revolted  from  Rome  sinra;  tl'.e  expulsion  of  the  kiiijrs,  and  to  have  been  twice 
reduced,  the  last  Lime  in  the  year  250, :G  and  to  have  forfeited  the  half  of  lis  ter- 
ritory io  the  Roman  garrison  or  coionisi.s  who  occupied  its  eilnciel.  All  thai  can 
he  y:irlie:r-rS.  Itoei  tho5o  stories  is,  had  i in;  subject  peerahirioi:  hi  l'"d<'n;'>  eonsisied 
dilt: ill"  of  Ivjaiseans  ;  and  that  ilio  re'iai;'  paid  of  the  inhahilmiis,  the  citizens  of  the 
colony,  were  Romans.  In  the  year  317,"'  from  some  causes,  of  which  we  know 
noteiau'.  the  old  Kfrusoar.  population  rose  against  the  Roman  eolonisls,  expelled 
then:,  and  then  jntl  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Veii.  It  is  added  that 
four  Romans,  soil  to  remoafdrafo  with  litem  upon  (heir  revolt,  ivure  murdered  by 
them  a.t  the  command  of  the  Y'eieritian  king,  who  was  become  their  new  sovereiiai  ; 
and  statues  of  the  men  thus  slain  were  afterwards  set  up  in  the  rostra  ;  an  honor 
that  was  paid  two  centuries  later  to  the  ambassadors  murdered  by  the  J.llyiian 
queen  Tenia.  This  revolt  of  h'idoaay.  and  the  protection  afforded  to  the  revoltors 
by  the  Veientians,  led  to  a  renewal  of  war  between  Rome  and  Veii  ;  and  the  seal 
of  the  war  was  removed  not  only  from  the  light  to  the  left  hank  of  the  Tiber, 
but  even,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  the  left  Iran!;  of  the  Aitio,  that  is  to  say, 
within  three  miles  of  Rome.  In  320,  however,  Q.  Bervilius  Prisons,'5  who  was 
appointed  dictator,  is  said  to  have  taken  Fldeiuc,  and  aeiy  colonists  were  agaat 
sent  to  occupy  the  place  ;  but  in  320  we  read  of  another  revolt,  accompanied  by 
a  massacre™  of  the  colonists,  find  Mamercus  .-'Emilius  was  mimed  dictator  to  meet 
this  new  danger.  lie  gained  a  groat  victory  over  the  Veientians  and  Fidc:ta(iaus, 
and  again  took  ffidence ;  but  this  lime  (he  work  wa.s  done  effectuidly ::'"  the  i'k  tais- 
can  population  were  cither  massacred  or  sold  for  slaves,  and  the  town  and  its  ter- 
ritory remained,  front  henceforth  ia  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Romans.  At 
the  same  time  a  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Veientians  for  twenty  years.38 
This  was  in  330;  but  in  the  year  34S,  Livy  says  that  the  term  of  the  truce  had 
already  expired  ;'a  so  that  Niclathr  coidccdires  that  in  litis  instance 
also  we  must,  reckon  by  cyclical  years  of  ten  months,  aad  lhat  the 
truce  was  only  eon  eluded  for  sixteen  common  years  and  eight  months.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  this  wore  so,  the  truce  must  have  expired  early  in  317,  for  there 
seems  no  foundation  for  iViebubr'.s  conjecture,  that  if.  had  not  begun  before  331  : 
it  was  surely  likely  that  it  would  ltn\e  been  solicited  immediately  after  Trie  taking 
of  Fidems,  and  concluded  early,  rather  than  late,  in  330,  much  less  can  we  sup- 
pose it  to  have  keen  delayed  till  the  year  folio  whig.  Besides,  we  read  of  no  ac- 
tual hostilities  before  the  year  350,  that  is,  till  the  end  of  twenty  common  years  ; 
and  the  story  that  the  Romans  forbore  to  press  their  demands  on  Veii  during 

"  Compare  J.iw,  1. 14  and  27.  "  livy,  TV".  17.     He  apeafeR  sis  if  the  Eommi 

3J  DtoaYisius.  li.  S3,  sin  Ilia;:  I'iit;r  :r.  TSa-  col.-adais  had    revolted;    but  Niebnlir    aeeme 

naaiai::),  aa"  o.r.i.aiaa.ra.  ivct  all  (.fdaaa  At-  riglil.  ]■:  sr.pijo.-ej^,  tlait  vdiea  v,-j  load  en"  llie 

bin  i  eolanics.  favaalev.  at  i::;;  sa-ae  t'a-.o  bv  '.'::*■:■■;  rev-jlt  ol'.'i  f.l-rv  tr.  tiiese  cj.Ky  tar.r-;-.  t.  eslio.dd 

broil  -its.     Viviill  nioaa-  Ink  r.,i:  abac:  whk  X,-,-  i;  i  -  i'i  ;,-~t  f ; ;  nl  it  i  :■'.■■.  la-oeeiiy  fi>j:0i  tir.u"  of  the  colo- 

nieai.ai::  Had  (iakk,  ai:d  aa'a   ij :(.■;.!; i  of  ':!   as  an  nists.  i.;li:  Of  l!:0  sii!jav;a  -juiniiadoa  -.-.  ] I : :■  aiYrto 

Alban  colony.     Jin.  VI.  73.  and  drove  taeai  out.  and   ila'.u  averted  llieir 

"  Livy,  I."  J  a.     Suaka,  V.  S.  «  v.  :<■  52'".   I'lu-  own  iiulr.vrmkaio.:,  'or    coiiaeetod  t;:en::;ch.Ljs 

tii-;':  mukes  Fiaerav.  <aa.-t;::ae;in.  :a:d  Aaovn-  v.-:;'-.  sana:  ]-fi.!j:lii  ui'tiich-  own  race. 

nio  to  lmvi!  Inn:  Sabac:  toi/a-',  H(,:milus,  17.  *  l.ivy,  IV.  21.      Tin;  C'r-imon   oaitjoji-s   oJ 

Tiliiiicr  v.-e'il  o.aiiiO'V.s  "hat  hi  I'ie;:;:.  mh'i  t'tus-  T  ■-'■'>',  i;av.i(i:i:;r  tJeldcerV,  culi  ha;:  A.  Servi.a::., 

tiiiam-ia.  cs  io  Jenav.  ivo  i'.r.d  tTUSKB  of  l]a::;e  f'.ea'j'.viair  jn  t;  is  o:o^l  of  oa;'  j  ivsi-al.  M^H.     Hal 

PiiHHi  IIli-mi  vt-aieal-;  eftl.o   voiaiaL'iia:,   [.ulais.  (  I  l:i:f  ilaas    jays    that    most    of  thu    MsSS.    laid 

Isa'nUics.  aad  lJt:a;«ca>:s.      15  af  !;'.-  kV\lr.v:.  :l;u  "  (;u:i  In;,''  aivl  Or;:-  "A-  la-'"  v.  a-  i  la:  n  aoaia 

diis:Jc.ii:iiSf:!.ioii  o('lliOiAa;a:>-ii.li  Veii  (Ojivkiaii  of  Alaiee  ils..  -vi.i;-" ■]■..■  JVJ'io'.viaJ  la  l:is  oai'iaa. 

pla:(:  it  Rijt-ui?  tu  have  ixnai  fuVeet  cr  ck'|. ■■;■■!  a!  -  SL-i/jjUj?,  Claima  ■;?..  laiiLiie,  ai:u.l.lK.,a.:i';.iji,.ai. 

eat,  as  was  ols.i  <,:;pf;:ia;,  fata:;s  to  -toiv,  ILat  laljavaa  ;)■:■  reada:^  ;l  QuintU3." 

Sreviously  to  its  filial  toiaiiiojt  by  tin:  laanaen,  ■  °'  Livy,  IV.  81. 

io  .Kaaakaa  c-'.cmcnt  was  prodoaiinaiit.      ^co  Iv  l.ivv,  IV.  B4. 

lliillor's  [Iv.. ska: r;  Vul.  I.  p.  113,  381.  B  Livy,  IV.  BE. 

"  DiojiysiuBj  V.  60.  "  Livy,  IV.  53.   Tempua  indndarum  cmerat. 
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the  year  348  out  of  magnanimity,  beca.use  Lln>  Vuem.ians  were  distracted  by 
internal  factions,  is  suspicious  enough  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  whole  narra- 
tivc  which  involves  it.  It  is  far  more  probable  thai,  as  the  expiration  of  the  truce 
drew  near,  both  parties  tried  what  could  be  gained  by  negotiation.-0  The  Ro- 
mans were  engaged  in  war  with  the  jEquians  and  Volsciaiis,  and  although  successful 
in  the  campaign  of  34V,  yet  they  had  obtained  no  decided  advantage.  Thus  the 
Vcieniians  tried  to  spin  out  the  negotiation  till  they  should  see  the  event  or  the 
next  campaign,  but  as  that  was  unfavorable  to  the  Romans,  the  garrison  at  Ver- 
vugo  being  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Volseians,  the  Veieurians  took  cour- 
age, and  refused  to  grant,  the  Roman  demands.  The  next  year,  however,  greatly 
a'hered  the  (ace  of  affairs;  the  Romans  were  completely  successful  against  the 
Volscians,  and  look  the  important  city  of  Anxur  :  war  with  V'eii  was  new  looked 
forward  to  with  delight,  the  commons  were  conciliated  by  the  grant  of  pay  to  the 
soldiers,  and  thus,  at  the  close  of  the  twentieth  veav  of  the  trace,  apparently  in 
the  spring  of  35!),  the  Human  people  voted  for  instant  war  wiih  tV.ts  V  eicnriaas ; 
and  the  military  tribunes  of  that  year"1  commenced,  roe  invasion  of  the  Vracnrian 
territory,  and  the  occupation  of  fort-hied  posts  in  ih,.:  ueigkb'ahoiKl  of  Veil. 

Again,  in  the  year  following,  351,  the  Roman  arms  were  called  off  from  Veii 
by  'lie  Volscian  war,1'  and  nothing  was  attempted  against  the  city.  Thioe^^v™  n™. 
But  in  the  next  year  the  Volscians  were  quiet,  and  the  siege  of  **■ 
V'eii  was  commenced  in  earnest.  Livy's  expressions*1  convey  ilia  notion  that  a 
double  line  of  walls  was  carried  all  round  the  city,  as  at  Plataea,  A  ,Tr  c.  35,.  A.  0. 
the  inner  wall  to  blockade  the  besieged,  the  outer  one  to  shelter  m- 
the  besiegers  from  any  attempt  to  raise  the  siege  on  the  part  of  the  other  sriues 
of  iitruria.  But  the  circuit  of  the  walls  of  V'eii,  according  to  Sir  W".  (Jell's  meas- 
urements," was  above  five  miles;  the  besiegers'  line,  therefore,  must  have  em- 
braced a  still  larger  space,  and  the  deep  valleys  with  rocky  sides,  between  which 
the  small,  streams  of  this  district  always  flow,  would  have  offered  formidahle 
in tcrr.i prions  to  the  work.  Besides,  it  is  manifest  that  if  such  a  circumeuhation 
had  been  completed,  Veii  must  have  been  starved  out  within  a  year,  instead  of 
resisting  for  seven,  years,  and  not  being  even  at  last  reduced  by  famine.  It  ap- 
pears rattier  that  the  two  Roman  armies  employed  in  the  siege  established  them- 
selves in  two  separate,  camps,  and  secured  the  communication  between  them  as  weli 
as  they  could  by  detached  forts,  intending  to  carry  011  '.heir  circantvadai.ion 
on  each  side  from  their  camps,  as  the  Athenians  did  at  Syracuse,  till  it  should 
meet  and  effectually  inclose  the  city.  .And  as  it  was  necessary  that  the  tines 
should  be  maintained  through  the  winter,  the  Romans  now,  for  the  first  time, 
became  acquainted  with  war  on  a  greater  scale,  and,  instead  of  returning  home 
after  a  few  days'  service,  a  considerable  por'iou,  at  least,  of  the  soldiers  were  to 
remain  before  Veii  during  the  whole  year.  This  was  as  strange  and  unwelcome. 
to  the  Romans  as  it  would  have  been  to  the  I-'clopomresians,  bat  the.  national 
feeling  was  interested,  in  the  war,  and  the  lines,  after  hawag  been  ones;  lakcu  by 
a  sally  of  the  besieged,  were  recovered  and  maintained  by  an  army  of  vo.tmieet.s. 

Still  there  was  no  complete   oircumvnlktion  :    Van  was  open  and  accessible  to 
reilef:  and  the  people  of  the  two  neighboring  dries  of  (.'a.peua  and  c         A  c 

Kalerii,  being  at  length  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  own  danger  if  JU'9-lK^liw'*,°aal" 
V'eii  fell,  everted  a'l  their  power  to  deliver  it.     They  attacked  the 
Roman  lines,"  stormed  one  of  the  two  camps  which  formed  the  strongholds  of 
the  besieging  arm)-,  and   for  the  remainder  of  the  year  lite   commuaiciiiions  of 
Veii  with  the  surrounding  country  were  carried  on  in  freedom. 

■■!.'.-.'ri|.'0'ii  '■'  tin;  I'dopoima 

Phltai:     ri  rijitiJp   '■-':■,    ■.-»,':;    n,-0(^Aoi>f,  *pS<  I 

mDr„,ffi.',  !■«■  d  riiiVBiciMiv' 'APiji/wyfirfM.    II; 

*  Iavy,  V.  1.    Ita  mim;chant  ufc  anti pit-in  mu-  "  S-;;;;  tins  (.■one;  usiori  a;' the  article  "  Veii,"  i 

■jimenta  cssfait,  ana  in  nilxmi     '.!■;-;.,  r.  Mi-:  i'nir.s  liis  v.-  arl;  on  the  t;;[it;_'rai)liy  of  7iome  and  it 

11  EI:io;ilih  spooanis  iiuxilii^.  si  qua  lerr.e  iudu  vicinity. 

,-eairent,  olyHtriicbiit^i1.     L'uinjs-.ro  Tkaovdidcs'  5S  Livy,  V.  8. 
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For  five  years  after  this,  the  siege,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  made  but  little  prog- 
_  ress.     The  Romans  retained  their  camps  before  YVii,  ;is  the  Veion- 

i.i.'in.'j  bad  once  held  t.lie  Janiculum  ;   they  plundered  1.1  jc  Veienlian 

loiksv  Sottas,  territory,  and  by  their  advanced  position  protected  their  own.  The 
Cnpennlinns  end  Eal'scajis  could  not  again  succeed  in  carrying  the  Rom:a  camps, 
and  the  Tarquinensians,  who  took  part  in  the  contest  in  the  year  fidS,46  and  ven- 
tured to  invade  the  Roman  territory,  were  repelled  with  loss.  Bui:  this  interfer- 
ence oi'  the  people  of  Tarquinii,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  influential  of  the 
Etruscan  clues,  and  not  the  immediate  neighbor  of  Veii,  was  probably  a  symp- 
tom of  the  dispositions  of  the  whole  Eiruscan  confederacy.  A  great  council  of 
the  whole  nation  met  at  the  temple,  of  Voltumnn,'"  the  Eaaionium  of  ELruria ;  the 
question  of  aiding  Veii  with  the  united  force  of  the  twelve  cities  was  debated  I 
but  at  this  critical  moment  the  attention  of  the  northern  states  of  the  league  was 
drawn  off  to  another  and  a  more  imminent  danger.  The  Gauls  had  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  were  overrunning  the  country  of  the  twelve  cities  of  northern  Etruria, 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines.  Willi  such  an  enemy  so  near  them,  the 
northern  states  of  Etruria  proper,  Vo'tene,  Eiesulce,  Cerlor.a,  and  Chisir.m,  were 
not  dis;aised  to  march  their  forces  away  io  a  contest  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
and  to  leave  their  own  homes  open  to  the  inroads  of  the  Gauls.  Accord i::y iy, 
the  southern  cities  were  left  to  their  fate  ;  and  only  Capena  and  Ealerii  look  any 
part  in  the  final  struggle  between  Veii  and  Rome. 

But  the  events  of  the  last  year  of  [his  struggle  plainly  showed  what  Rome 
would  have  bad  to  fear  from  a.  coalition  of  all  the  twelve  cities  of 
:y'""i  '■■  .'■':.. ..■::'. ■:■■"  Etruria.  Two  of  the  Roman  military  tribunes"  were  defeated  by 
■  ,',,':. ,.■.!.':, ..;.!.■■  .1"  the  ii'ii.lip.cims  and  Oapernalians  ;  one  of  (hem  was  killed  in  the 
battle  ;  and  the  panic  spread  to  (be  lines  before  Yeii,  and  even  to 
.lie i oi:  itself,  where  the  rumor  prevailed,  that  the  whole  force  of  Etruria,  was  on 
its  march,  that  the  lines  before  Veii  were  actually  assailed  by  the  enemy,  and 
that  his  victorious  bauds  might  be  expected,  every  moment  to  advance  upon 
Rome.  So  greet  was  the  alarm,  that  the  matrons  crowded  to  the  temples  to 
avert,  by  prayers  and  sacrifices,  their  country's  peril  ;  and  the  senate  resolved 
to  appoint  a  die  later  ,1'  The  dictator  thus  chosen  was  the  famous  M.  burins 
Camillus. 

During  thirty  years  from  fids  period  Camillus  wa.s  undoubtedly  the  most  emi- 
ti.p  to :Tj-  of  an  tin  Hdit  man  in  .Heme,  imd.  i.lie  favorite  leader  of  the  aristocracy,  who 
v.'1,.:.  ■'  '..,  twice  made  him  their  champion  in  the  hour  of  their  greatest  need, 
"m'-  '  once  to  put  down  M.  Manlius,  and   again  to  prevent,  if  possible, 

the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws.  Kor  was  the  distinction  of  his  family  confined 
to  him  alone  ;  one  of  bis  sons  was  the  first  prsetor,  and  another  was  twice  dicta- 
tor, and  twice  consul,  and  gained  a  memorable,  victory  over  the  Gauls.  But  in 
proportion  to  ibis  high  eminence  of  the  b'ariaii  family,  was  the  exaggeration  of 
which,  they  were  the  subject,  'l.'iie  stories  told  of  them  were  so  popular,  that 
tbey  were  not  merely  engrafted  upon  the  brief  notices  contained  in  tue  genuine 
records  of  She  lime,  but  took  li:.e  place  of  these  altogether  ;   so  that  it  is  through 

"  Livy,  V.  16.  point  supplant  tin;  ;,iul  ;i:?tc;y,  tint  Livy  docs 

"  Livy,  V.  17.     The  biiiiiiitiijn  of  tills  tempi?  not  so  lui'i:  us  mention  i!:e.  it  sola*.]  on  of  1  he 

is    iuiLoowc,  us  vre.l  i':f.   tl.c  ail  names  of  tL;  senate  le  ;. ; ■! >-ji r. t  a  aielnle!',  list  ui'wi-  oct'eril;- 

jSOiWi'ss  to  v-'lioni  it  v.ais  (1  o r.1  L t.' ii.f.e..:  1 .     '"la:   ::■-  in;;  the  tlaria  ;."  Koine,  ar.il  tiic  vaiucrs  ef  the 

si-tilh:.iON  il<-!(l  ic.  il.t:  temp:,';  vcrc  '■rjli'.r.cs:;:.".  OL.y  ;il.i..roi'.s,  ]i:j  p:is-es  :;i;r;;n:ly  to.  loo  Ifjoilil,  mi: .J 

<;;'■.!  :.■  ■  i  in  j-  easte,  the  I'lial-ipos  it  laieonuincs  inraoly  says,  "it:  talis;  d:;x   ::;L   c:veiaii..-:i  il.ms 

lit  Kinir.n  :   I). i'  lUe,  v. ere  cciuiected  with  a  ie-  mljis  sorviiu.iieipie  pat  ike  M.  3'iwlcis  ( to:  alias 

1,.. ■  ... ,    ■  .■  ■;  \:.  .  .-.■■.!■  ■  - :  nits  oi'  vasio'.is  s.oi',s,  niv'L  disinter  liicl  a.  ma;  Y-vnua  ecuitnm  ]'.  (iirv.e- 

tspcieai.v.-,  h.li<:,:a tie.cie.ei'laa.nsei-.-a;;  so  that  lium   Sdnionun   dixit. :;     V.   10.     It   appears, 

P.-.n.!':  -m i " a L '.  ruiiliri  eniao  i.s;el"n;v  on  those  so-  however,  i:..;.t  la;:-  ma-:/::1  of  the  hcrs.e,  aeear.i- 

[■■iilii::::  .-.  aril  ;:!:■::  eorieour.-ie  ctti'ac-jfil  traders  iniv  lo  tins  Fasti  CapiLaini,  win   not  1*.  Corne- 

io..-:    li  ive .Li:'     '■■.;.  ils  to  :'.   Ilivoi'llb]'.!  O]lp01-      lillS    Si::p[o,     ti.lt     1'.     t.tinHll.U:;     ii'  1.  Jlfdlli.l.si-. 

'.'iii:-...-  i-.i\:i.rrv:i:-.:  ■■  i  thoir  titiffic.  Seo  flic   "Fviiciuienti   nutvi,"   pubi'.simd    bj 

58  Ltvy,V.  18.  Eorghesi. 
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I'::;  Greek  writers'  only  that  we  can  learn  the  real  issue  of  the  Gaulic  invasion, 
and  the  history  of  the  taking  of  Veii  has  not  been  preserved  at  all.  That  the 
beautiful  ami  ronvmt.ie  story  of  the  fall  of  Vt-ii  belongs  entirely  to  the  kii.oif.ions 
and  funeral  orations  of  the  Furian  family,  is  plain  from  this.,  that  the  events,  even 
of  the  very  last  year  of  the  war,  are  related  historically  down  to  the  very  time 
of  the  appointment  of  Camillus  to  the  dictatorship  ;  but  then  the  history  sud- 
denly vanishes,  and  a  mere  romance  succeeds  in  its  place  -wherever  the  actions 
of  Camillus  are  the  sulreet,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  fragments  of  au- 
thentic history,  where  the  story  relates  to  the  actions  of  other  persons.  Thus 
we  do  not  really  know  how  Veil  fell,  or  by  what  means  a  contest  which,  in  the 
beginning  of  till:  yair  359,  wove  so  unpromising  an  aspect,  was,  before  the  end 
of  that  same  year,  brought  to  it  triumphant  conclusion.  It  is  mentioned™  that 
the  Latins  and  Hernicans,  who  seem  hitherto  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  war, 
joined  the  Romans  with  their  whole  force  as  soon  as  Camillus  was  made  dictator. 
Probably  the  dcfciii.  sustained  in  the  early  part  if  the  year,  and  the  fear  lest  all 
lltiuriu  should  combine  to  relievo  Veii,  if  any  accident  'j'.onld  turn  the  stream  of 
the  Gaulish  invasion  upon  other  countries,  convinced  (he  Romans  that  they  must 
make  the  most  of  the  present  moment,  whilst  the  Etruscans  still  stood  aloof. 
An  overpowering  army  of  l.he  Romans  ami  their  allies  was  brought  against  Veii ; 
the  siege  of  Pluti.eu  shows  what  great  works  for  the  reduction  of  a  town  could  bo 
com  oh: ted  within  a  short  Lime  by  the  united  labor  of  a  jiii.ititc.de  of  heads :  amoimd 
might  he  carried  to  the  top  of  the  loftiest  walls  ;  or  their  foundations  might  lie  un- 
dermined, and  a  breach  opened  in  an  instant ;  or,  in  the  ivide  extent  of  Veii,  some 
ill  guarded  spot  might  bo  found,  by  which  llie  enemy  mijdit  effect  an  entrance 
without  opposition.  He  tills  as  it  may,  the  maimer  of  the  real  capture  of  the 
place  is  irrecoverably  lost ;  hut  it  is  certain  that  in  the  year  359,  after  a  war  of 
nine  years,  this  old  antagonist  of  Some,  the  large,  the  wealthy,  and  powerful 
city  of  Yeii,  was  taken  by  the  Remans,  and  l.he  political  existence  of  its  people 
destroyed  forever. 

But  before  we  finally  (put  the.  poetical  legends  of  Lhe  early  Roman  history,  the 
last  of  Lhein,  and  not  (.he  least  beautiful,  that  which  relates  to  the  ,,;„■„,,..,.,, i„i„a,™  tin 
fall  of  Veil,  must  find  its  place  in  this  narrative.  In  the  1 
Uay.iillus  there  meet  two  distinct  kinds  of  fiction,  equally  remote  il:'"Ly "™"1'1- 
from  historical  truth,  but,  in  all  other  respects  most  opposite  to  one  another  :  the 
one  imaginative,  but  honest,  playing,  it  is  due,  with  the  facts  of  history,  and  con- 
verting them  into  a  wholly  different  form,  bat  addressing  itself  also  Lo  a  dili'erent 
part  of  the  mind  ;  not  professing  to  impart  exact  knowledge,  but  to  delight,  to 
quicken,  and  to  raise  the  perception,  of  what  is  beautiful  and  noble  ;  the  other, 
tame,  and  fraudulent,  deliberately  corrupting  truth  in  order  to  minister  to  national 
or  individual  vanity,  pretending  lo  describe  actual  <:vC].i^,  but  substituting  in  the 
place  of  reality  the  representations  of  interested  or  servile  falsehood.  To  the 
former  of  these  classes  belongs  the  legend  of  the  fall  of  Veii ;  to  the  latter  the 
interpolation  of  the  pretended  victory  of  Camillus  over  the  Gauls.  The  stories 
of  the  former  kind,  as  innocent  as  they  are  delightful,  1  ha.ee  thought  it  an  irrev- 
erence to  neglect  ;  the  fa.bneatiotis  of  the  latter  sort,  which  are  the  peculiar  dis- 
aaace  of  Roman  history,  it  is  best  to  pa.ss  over  in  total  silence,  that  they  may,  if 
possible,  he  consigned  to  perpetual  oblivion. 

The  poetical  story  of  the  fall  of  Veii  is  as  follows : 

For  seven  years  and  more  the  Romans  had  been  besieging  Veii.  Now  the 
summer  was  far  advanced/1  and  all  the  springs  and  rivers  were  Tm.icli  stl)rj  „,  tlM 
very  low  ;  when  on  a  sudden  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Alba  be-  ^&ZtJ£.'X 
gan  to  rise ;  and  they  rose  above  its  banks,  and  covered  the  t*°1"' 
Jle'uls  and  houses  by  the  waiet-side  ;  and  still  (hey  rose  higher  and  higher,  till 
they  reached  the  top  of  the  hills  which  surrounded  the  Lake  as  with  a  wall,  and 

B  livy,  V.  19.  »  Eionysius,  XII.  11.    Fragm.  Mai. 
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they  overflowed  where  the  hills  wove  lowest;  and  behold,  the  water  of  the  lata 
poured  down  in  a  mighty  torrent  into  the  plain  beyond.  When  the  Romans 
found  that  the  sacrifices63  which  they  offered  to  the  gods  and  powers  of  the 

place  were  of  no  avail,  ami  their  prophets  knew  not  what  counsel  to  give  them, 
and  the  lake  si  ill  continued  io  overflow  ihc  hills  and  io  pmir  down  into  i.ho  plain 
below,  then  they  sent  over  the  sea,  to  Delphi,  to  ask  counsel  of  the  oracle  of 
Apollo,  which  was  famous  in  every  land. 

So  the  messengers  were  sent  to  Delphi,  And  meanwhile  the  report  of  the 
a       bstrfVeiids    overflowing  of  tin:  lake  was  much  talked  of;  so  that  the  people 

oi   \  eii  n<  .nil  of  it.     Mow  there  was  an  old  Veientian,03  who  was 

skilled  in  the  secrets  of  the  Fates,  and  it  chanced  that  ho  wad 
talking  from  the  walls  willi  a  Roman  centurion  whom  he  had  known  bofare  in  the 
days  of  peace:  and  Lao  Kontau  spoke  of  the  ruin,  (hat  was  eoiniiuj;  upnii  Veii, 
and  was  sorry  for  the  old  man  his  friend  ;  but  the  old  man  laughed  and  said  : 
'■  Ah  !  ye  think  to  take  Veil  ;  but  ye  shall  not  lake  ir.  till  the  waters  of  the  lake 
of  Alba.  are.  all  spent,  and  flow  out  into  the  saa  no  more."  Whin  the  Uoman 
heard  this  he  was  much  moved  by  it,  for  he  knew  that  the  eld  man  was  a 
prophet  ;.  and  the  next  day  lie  came  again  to  talk  with  the  old  man,  and  he  en- 
ticed lam  to  come  out  of  the  city,  and  to  go  aside  with  him  Io  a  loeclv  jda.ee.. 
saying  that  he  had  a  certain  matter  of  Ins  own,  concerning  which  he  desired  to 
know  the  secrets  of  fate.  And  while  they  were  talking  together,  he  ser/ed  the 
old  man,  and  carried  him  off  (o  (ho  Roman  camp,  and  brought  him  before  the 
generals  :  arid  the  generals  sent  him  to  Rome  to  the  senate.  Then  the  old  man 
deck-red  all  that  was  in  the  Pates  concerning  the  overflew  of  the  lake  of  Alba; 
and  he  told  the  senate  wdiat  they  were  to  do  with  the  water,  that  it  might  cease 
to  flow  into  the  sea  :  "  If  the  lake  overflow,  and  its  waters  run  out  into  the  sen, 
woe  unto  Rome  ;  but  if  it  be  drawn  oil',  and  the  waters  reach  the  sea  no  longer, 
then  it  is  woe  unto  Veii."  But  the  senate  would  not  listen  to  the  old  man's 
words,  till  the  messengers  should  come  liack  from  Delphi. 

After  a  time  the  messengers  came  back,  and  the  answer  of  (he  god  agreed  in 
The   Homaw   .%  3^  things  with  the  words  of  the  old  man  of  Veii.     For  it  said,'1 
)'■; '.',  ;'.';.: ;.■;';  "Sea  that  the  waters  be  not  confined  within  the  basin  of  the 

ot'tLeiako.  lake  I   see  that  they  take   not   their  own  course  and  run  into  the 

sea.  Thou  shah,  let  the  water  out  of  the  lake,  and  thou  shall  mm  it  to  the  wa- 
tering of  thy  fields,  and  thou  shalt  make  courses  for  it  till  it  be  spent  and  come 
l.o  nothing,"  Then  the  Romans  believed  the  Oracle,  and  they  sent  workmen,  and 
began  Io  bore  Ihroagh  (he  side  of  the  hills  to  make  a  passage  for  the  water.  And 
the  water  flowed  out  through  this  passage  under  ground  ;  ar.d  it.  ceased  to  flow 
over  the  hills  ;  and  when  it  came  out  from  the  passage  into  the  plain  below,  it 
was  received  into  many  courses  which  had  boon  dug  for  if,  and  it  watered  the 
field';,  mid  became  obedient  to  the  Romans,  and  was  all  spent  in  doing  them  ser- 
vice, and  flowed  to  the  sea  no  more.  And  the  Romans  knew  that  it  was  the  will 
of  the  gods  that  they  should  conquer  Veii. 

So  Marcus  Furius  Camillus  was  made  dictator  ;  and  the  Veientians  sent  to 
Ti«  Bom.™  »fg>«  Rome  to  beg  for  peace,"  but  the  Romans  would  not  grant  it. 
':0':  "N"       t       1    i  isear.s  are  skilled  in  the  secrets  of  fate  above  all  other 

nations;  and  one  of  the  chief  men  of  Veil,  who  had  gone  with  the.  embassy, 
turned  round  as  he  was  geang  out  of  the  senate-house,  and  looked  upon  the  sen- 
ators, and  said  ;  "A  goodly  answer  truly  have  ye  given  us,  and  a  generous;  for 
though  we  humble  ourselves  before  you,  ye  will  show  us  no  mercy,  but  threaten 
to  destroy  us  utterly.  Ye  heed  neither  the  wrath  of  the  gods  nor  the  vengeance 
of  men.  Yet.  the  gods  shall  requite-  you  for  your  pride  ;  and,  as  ye  destroy  our 
country,  so  ye  snail,  shortly  after  lose  your  own." 

;'-'  Dior,  vsum,  XII,  13.  "  livy,  V.  IB. 
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Meanwhile  Marcus  I'uriuS''*  pressed  the  city  on  every  side  ;   and  Be  was  at  the 
head   of  n  mighty  army;   for  the  Latins  and   the  Ilernicans  had  . 

h  roa  g  lit.  their  aids;  and  he  commanded  Ms  men  to  dig  away  un-  ^™  a^tiSw  rf 
diT  <_;rr;imd,  which  -liould  pass  beneath  the  walls,  and  come  out 
again  In  tin;  light  within  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Juno,  in  the  citadel  of 
Veii.  The  men  worked  on  by  night  and  by  day  ;  for  they  were  divided  into  six 
bands ;  and  each  hand  worked  i:i  turn  and  rested  in  turn  ;  and  the  secret  pas- 
sage was  carried  up  into  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Juno ;  but  it  had  not 
broken  t"'.:oi.;gl l  the  surface  of  the  ground;  so  that  the  Veientians  knew  not 
of  it. 

Then,  every  man17  who  desired  to  have  a  share  of  the  spoil  hastened  from 
Rome  to  the  camp  at  Veii.  Arid  Marcus,  the  dictator,  made  a  ... 
vow,  and  promised  !o  give  the  tenth  part  of  nl'.  the  spoil  to  Apollo, 
the  god  of  Delphi ;  and  he  prayed  also  to  Juno,  the  goddess  of  the  Veientians, 
that  she.  -would  be  pleased  to  depart  from  Veii.  and  to  follow  the  Romans  home 
to  their  city,  which  from  henceforth  should  he  hers,  and  whore  a  temple  worthy 
of  her  majesty  should  he  given  her  for  her  abode.  Aider  this,  lie  ordered  the 
Romans  to  assault  the  city  on  every  side  ;  and  the  Veientians  ran  to  the,  wall  to 
meet  them  ;  and  the  shout  of  the  battle  arose,  and  the  fight  was  carried  on 
fiercely. :ii  lint  the  king  of  the  Veientians  was  in  the  temple  of  Juno  in  the  cita- 
di'l,  olVerir"'  a  sacrifice  for  the  deliverance  of  (he  city;  and  the  prcphet  who 
steed  by,  when  he  saw  the  sacrifice,  cried  aloud,  "  This  is  an  accepted  offering  ; 
for  there  is  victory  for  him  who  offers  its  entrails  upon  the  altar !"  Now  tho 
lioeians  were  in  the.  secret,  passage,  and  heard  the  words  of  the  prophet.  So 
they  burst  forth  into  the  temple,  and  they  snatched  away  the  entrails  from  those 
who  were  sacrificing,  and  .Marcus,  the  Roman  dictator,  and  not  the  king  of  the 
Vcke-.tinns,  ottered  them  upon  the  altar.  Then  the  Romans  rushed  down  from 
the  citadel,  and  ran  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  let  in  their  comrades  ;  and  all 
the  army  broke  into  the  town,  and  they  sacked  and  took  Veii. 

While  they  were  sacking  the  city,  Marcus  looked  down  upon  the  havoc  from 
the  toji  of  the  citadel,  a.nd  when  he  saw  the  greai  r.ess  of  the  city  rv^iim.  T»™ts  m™. 
and  the  richness  of  the  spoil,  his  heart  swelled  within  him,"1  and  »tftf1™™*"ry- 
he  said,  "  What  man's  fortune  was  ever  so  great  as  mine  V  But  then  in  a  mo- 
ment there  came  the  thought,  how  little  a  thing  and  how  short  a  time  can  bring 
the  greatest  fortune  down  to  the  lowest,  and  his  pride  wits  turned  into  fear,  and 
ho  prayed,  if  it-  mast  be  that  in  return  for  such  great  glory  and  victor;-,  some 
ewi  should  befall  himself  or  Iris  country,  yet  that  it  might  be  light  and  recover- 
able. Whilst  he  prayed  he  veiled  Ids  head,"  as  is  the  custom  of  the  Romans  in 
prayer,  ami  turned  round  towards  the  right.  But  as  he  turned,  his  foot  slipped, 
arid  lie  fell  upon  his  hack  upon  the  ground.  Yet  he  was  comforted  rather  than 
dismayed  by  his  fall,  for  he  said,  "  The  gods  have  heard  my  prayer,  and  for  the 
great  "fortune  of  my  victory  over  Veii  they  have  seat  me  only  this  little  evil." 

Then  he  ordered  some  }:oung  mou,rl  chosen  out  from  all  his  army,  to  approach 
to  the  temple  of  .Juno;  and  they  had  washed  themselves  in  pure  Tha  ita(M  rf  Ji|m  ^ 
water,  and  were  clothed  in  white,  so  that  there  was  on  them  i  f 
sign  or  stain  of  blood  ami  of  slaughter ;  and  they  hewed  low  as 
ihs  v  came  to  the  temple,  but  were  afraid  to  touch  (lie  image  of  flit  goddess,  lot- 
no  hand  might  touch  it  except  the  priest's  who  was  born  of  the  house  that  had 
the  priesthood.  So  they  asked  the  goddess  whether  it  was  her  pleasure  to  go 
with  them  to  Rome.     And, then  there  happened 

and  answered,  "  I  will  go  ;"  and  when  they  touched  it,  it  moved  from  its  place 
cf  its  own  accord,  and  it  was  carried  to  Rome.     Thus  Juno  left  her  abode  in  the 

w  Livy,  V.  19.  "  Dionysiua,  XII.  22,  23.    r  utaroh,  Grail- 

a  Livy.  V.  20,  21.  VuS,  6- 

c'  l.ivv.  V.  2).     I'luiiircli.  Ciiioilluii,  3.  "  Livv,  V.  22. 
,B  .l)i.:"ti'vs:us,  XII.  19. 
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eitsulel  of  Yeii,  and  she  dwelt  hi  lie:-  temple  at  Home,  on  the  hill  Aveni.ams, 
which  the  Romaic  built  and  dedicated  io  her  honor. 

After  this'8  there  were  rejoicings  at.  Komi-  greater   than  had  ever  been  known 

c™iHua  triupiu  before;  and  there  were  thanksgivings  for  four  days,  and  all  the 
P™%.  temples  were    filled   with  those   who   came  to  offer  their  thank- 

offerings.  And  Marcus  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  and  he  rode  up  to  (he  Cap- 
itol in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  while  horses,  like  ihe  horses  of  Jupiter  and  likfl 
the  horses  of  the  sun.  But  wise  men  thought  ihat  it  was  dene  Luo  proudly  ; 
and  (hey  said,  "Marcus  makes  himself  equal  to  the  blessed  gods;  see  if  ven- 
geance come  not  or.  him,  and  he  be  not  made  lower  than  other  men." 

To  return  from  this  famous  legend   t.o  oar  imperfect,  history  of  the  times,  the. 
n  Romans,  by  the  fall   of  Teii,  acquired  a  considerable  addition   to 

ii    ■   i      .    ■       iihtc  territory.      The  inliabil of  se\ stricts  subject  to  the 

Veientians  had  revolted  to  the  Romans  daring  the  war,  or  rather, 
to  escape  the  ravage  of  Lite  Roman  armies,  had  surrendered  themselves  and  their 
lands  at  discretion.  The  rest  of  the  country,  if  any  remained  so  lung  independ- 
ent, must  have  fallen  with  the  capital;  and  thus  (he  Romans  now  emended 
their  dominion  along  the  right  bank  of  tae  Tiber  from  its  mouth  to  a.  disiar.ee  of 
about  thirteen  miles  above  Home,''-  whilst,  it  stretched  north  warns  from  the  Tiber 
as  far  as  the  Lago  di  Braeoiano,  Lacus  Sab  a  tin  us,'1  and  the  edge  of  the  actual 
Oaaipao'iia  at  JIonLerosi:  passing  tlieaee,  in  a  kne  including  the  remarkable  e:ai- 
nence  of  Monte  ilusiiio,''-"  to  the  Tiber  opposite  the  Ager  Crustumcrinus.  But 
in  the  years  immediately  fo, lowing  the  conquest  of  "Veii,  fee  Romans  penetrated 
still  deeper  into  Etruria.  Capenla,  whicli  had  stood  by  the  Veientians  to  the 
las!,  fell  in  the  very  next  year  after  its  ally;'1'  and  its  conquest  put  the  Romans 
in  possession  of  an  additional  pardon  of  the  right,  banket  (lie  Tiber,  above  the 
territory  just  you  from  the  Yeien'iaus.  Tn  the-  year  after,  we  hear  of  the  submis- 
sion of  Falerii,  the  sole  remaining'  member  of  the  alliance,  situated  either  on  or  neat 
the  site  of  the  modern  town  of  Chita.  Oastellaua.'1  Camillas  was  the  military 
tribune  who  reduced  Falerii,  and  accordingly  we  have  another  tale  in  lac  place 
cf  history.  A  schoolmaster/'5  who  had  the  care  of  the  sons  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens, took  an  opportunely,  when  walking  with  his  boys  without  the  walls,  to  lead 
them  to  die-  Roman  camp,  aad  throw  them  into  the  power  of  the  enemy.  But 
Camillas,  indignant  at  this  treason,  bade  the  boys  to  drive  their  master  back  into 
the  town  again,  Hogging  him  all  the  way  thither,  for  the  Romans,  he  said,  made 
no  war  with  children.  Upon  this  the  Faliseans,  won  by  his  ina unanimity,  sur- 
rendered to  him  at.  discretion,  themselves,  their  city,  n.iid  their  country.  Whether 
the  city,  however,  was  really  surrendered  at  lias  lime,  may  seem  very  doubtful; 
thai  it  sued  for  and  obtained  peace  is  likely  :  it  lost,  also,  a  portion  of  its  territo- 
ry, for  we  read  of  a  number  of  Faliseans  as  forming  a  part  of  the  four  new 
tribes'5  of  Roman  cith.e.a.s,  which  were  created  immeiliateiy  after  the  Garnish  in- 
vasion. 

Ill  the  same  year,  or  in  the  following  year,  may  be  placed  also  the  submission 
iVA-is^m  of  Ki-uto  °f  Nepete  and  Sutrium,'-  which  appear  immediately  after  the  re- 
nojsat.uim.  j.reat  0f  tke  Qallls  as  the  dependent  sillies  of  Home.    They  did  not 

K  Livy,  V.  28.  Musino  in  Sir  ,V.  Cell's  work   on  the  neigh- 

"'  Hilly,  ilia.  Nal.  T7T.  it.  'oorhood  of  Home,  under  the  title  "Am  Hu- 

"  Ti.iii  lriiiv  bo  conciuac  i.  not  on'v  ii'iiin  t.lie  tias." 

sliorfc  distance  bctv.'ocn  Veil  ;nid  liie'Laa-u:;  Si.-        I::l  l.ivy,  V.  2-i. 

Ljtiini:.',  iiii:!  from  ■..'i.i  e  Laiier  no  mdi-i.K>.iids'it        ov  Wc~i]i]i:  1  and  Tv.b'ay  y'.;.<:s  tbc   ii'Tvi-ciai 

rii.V,  :':)  .fir  li:i    ■,'::■■  \i\K-\v,  b  cvx  C  C  11  Uliilll  :    but  it  i'aa.iii  it  (".v:.-;i  ( "i.:-l=.  I" ,  ;  l.d  I  la:  tCar  M;;!llf:!L 

■   |,.,i  .  ■  .  :.  1 1  .'ii  "  i'     :  ■  ,.■  ..I  ,i'i  .  ia'  im'.oiiv  ;it  S,  Marin  .'.i  t'iLiri,  lb... at  ':  a'.:' way  :.;..■- 

lid  nijw  tpi'us  '.v:.i;-!.  -ve;  farmc".  ii:;'Hadi;  '.-.  ly  twocii  f'ivilr  ('astciiatai  ami   Ho:  id.i-lii;:  ■.■:>.     Sir 

ril'icv  -In:  Uiailish  invasion,  tlio  tribu;  sia'aatinn.  W.  (-tail  niasis  tiie  Etruscan  city  at  H.  Maiia  ill 

The  jiiinls  at  lii'.s  ti-ibc.  miiil  I :ivo  ii.aai  sii,u:>icd  Falari. 

near  the  lake  ;  and  friar,  wiiccn  card  t.lic  Ko-        ""  Livy,  V.  S". 

mans  liavo  conquered  ilisei  at.  tiait  pcrioil,  ex-        ffl  Livy,  VI.  i- 

Rent  from  tlie  Vc.ientiuusi  ™  Diodoruf.  a' i.e.1-  in  l.ta-  snm?  year  '.he.  neaca 

ion  and  sketch  of  lion  to  wir-h  the.    Kalinin?,  and  .■eanieihii/.a;  in  conac»- 
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surrender  themselves,  "  dediderunt  so,"  bui  obtained  a  treaty  of  iJlianoc,  such 
as  we  tind  so  often  between  the  weaker  and  lite  stronger  states  hi  Greece.  Sc- 
pete  still  exists,  with  almost  the  same  name,  and  is  a  well-known  town  on  the 
Perugia  toad  to  Rome,  standing  in  a  beautiful  country  between  Hie  edge  of  the 
Campngnn  and  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  ;i  little  to  the  north  of  Monterosi,  Su- 
Iriuiii  tdso  exists  in  the  modern  town  i>f  Sain,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  p.cesen! 
road  from  Monterosi  to  Roneiglione. 

The  Romans  had  now  reached  what  may  be  called  tin-  extreme  natural  boun- 
dary of  the  basin  of  the  liber  on  the  side  of  Etruria.  Sutrium  n,,,^,,,,^,,,, 
and  iNepcte  looked  up  immediately  to  the  gre.it        ill  ""  '"Lioi.1 

the  Ciminian  mountains,  that  ridge  which  the  traveller  ascends  as 
soon  as  lie  leaves  Viterbo,  while  from  its  summit  he  catches  his  first  view  of  the 
neighborhood  of  Rome,  of  the  line  of  the  Apennines  skirting-  the  Campagna  1.0 
the  nort.icns':,  and  oi'  the  Aiban  hills  in  (he  furthest  distance,  and,  although  ihe 
particular  objects  cannot  be  distinguished,  of  that  ever  memorable  plain  in  which 
stands  Home.  This  ridge,  in  short,  separates  the  streams  which  feed  the  Tiber 
from  the  vaiiey  of  Viterbo  and  the  basin  of  the  lake  oi  Rolscna,  or,  to  speak  the 
language  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  it  separated  the  territories  of  Veil  and 
I'alerii,  the  advanced  posts,  as  it  were,  of  the  Etruscan  confederacy,  from  those 
(■■'  V  ulsiuii  and  Tatindnii,  two  of  the  greatest  and  mora:  distinguished  states  of  the 
whole  nation. 

Kghu*  yeai.i  alter  this  period,  the  passage  of  the  Ciuii.aia.n  mountains  was  re- 
garded as  a  memorable  event,  as  liule  less  than  (lie  entrance  into  T!l(>.  „„,,K  m3 
an  unknown  world."  But  now,  emboldened  by  th  u  n  t  lies  " 
over  the  nearer  Etruscan  cities,  and  aware,  no  doubt,  that  the 
dread  oi  ilie  Gauls  on  the  northern  frontier  would  render  a  general  gatheiiag  of 
the  whole  nation  impossible,  the  Romans  seemed  aaxious  to  cross  their  natural 
boundary,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Etruria.  A  war  broke  out,  we 
know  not  on  what  graunds,  between  .Rome  and  Vulsinii  y"  but  in  the  Jirst  year 
tlio  Romans  were  crippled,  according  to  their  own  account,  by  a  famine  and  pes- 
tilence ;  and  the  Vulsinians,  aided  "by  the  Sal  pi  Italians,  a-  neighboring  people 
wdiolly  unknown  to  us,  invaded  the  Roman  territory  without  op-  A.  o.  c.  3h.  a.c 
position.  In  the  next  year,  however,  the  Romans  were  able  to  m- 
act  on  the  offensive  ;  a  great  victory  was  gained  over  t'ao  Ynlsiuiaus  ;  the  Salph 
ratiaas  did  not  risk  a  battle  ;  and,  after  the  lands  of  either  people  had  been  laid 
waste  by  the  conquerors,  the  Vulsinians  sued  for  and  obtained  a  truce  for  twenty 
years,"  on  the  condition,  of  giving  satisfaction  to  the  Remans  to  the  extent  ot 
tneir  demands,  and  furnishing  a.  year's  pay  iwr  tin;  army  employed  against  them. 
Of  the  Salpinatians  we  hear  no  further  mention,  either  now  or  at  any  future 
period. 

Thus  Rome  was  gaining  ground  rapidly  in  Etmvia,  i\  Idle  in  Latium  site  could 
not  yet  dislodge  iter  old  enemies  the  -■Eipuans,  oven  from  the  Al-  ^^^^ 
baa,  hi'ds.  With  so  stubborn,  so  active,  and  so  powerful  an  ad- 
versary on  (he  south,  any  attempt  to  make  extensive  conquests  on  the  north 
mast  ever  have,  lic-n  full  of  danger  ;  and  an  alliance  between  the  Etruscan  con- 
federacy and  (h.e  Opiean  nations,  at  this  period  of  tne  Roman  history,  would 
probably  have  effected  what  the  league  between  the  Etruscan  and  Sabe.llia.n  na- 
tions, ninety  years  afterwards,  attempted  in  vain.  But  Providence,  which  de- 
signed that  Rome  should  win  the  empire  of  the  world,  altered  the  course  oi 
events  by  turning  (he  torrent  of  a  Gaulish  invasion  upon  Latium.  This  it  was 
which   crushed   the   vEtpuans   forever  ;   and  which   obliged    the  Romans,  by   its 

boo  witt  Sutrium.    The  present  text  is  cor-        n  livy,  IX.  S 
rupt:  So*™-"  ■■*■        ■■-  -      '  ..-.-.., 

to  supply  in 

m  ;!ie  i-i-r'.i,  Mat  in  tin!  )■ 
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consequence,  to  eotifmo  their  art  em  ion  again  for  a  long  period  to  Lin:  left  bank 
of  tin.;  Tibi'i'.  There,  in  many  years  of  patient  and  arduous  struggles,  they  laid 
deeper  and  tinner  the  foundations  of  their  after  greatness,  by  eficchially  subdu- 
ing the  remnant  el  their  Opican  enemies,  and  obtaining  a  more  complete  com- 
mand than  ever  over  tlie  resources  of  the  cities  of  the  Latins.  Tims  tlie  (iaulish 
invasion  and  conquest  of  Home  was  but  the  instrument  of  her  greater  and  surer 
advance  to  the  dominion  of  Italy. 


— He'a  a  disease  that  must  "be  cut  ai 
—Oh,  lie's  a  limb  that  has  huta-dis. 

Mor'.ul  to  cut  it  o:T;  to  •'lire  it  ec? 


In  the  fourteen  years  which  elapsed  between  the  beginning  of  the  last  war 
AdvoMB  tt  tie  p:ebe.  with  Veil  anil  (he  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  the  plebeian  leaders  reaped 
'""■  the  fruit  of  the  seed  which  iheii:  predecessors  had  sown  so  perse- 

verhigly.  Xow,  for  the  first  lime,  we  find  plebeians  not  only  admitted  into  the 
college  of  military  tribunes,  but  fonning  in  it  the  majority.  Yet  even  this  was, 
as  it  wore,  only  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest;  many  years  elapsed  before  the 
full  crop  was  brought  to  the  sickle. 

In  the  year  352,  the  third  year  of  the  war  with  Veii,  the  Romans  intending, 
Th°  bicun.  iDbfr««  ^  'ias  ^een  ment'one<1'  *°  blockade  the  city,  were  obliged  to  keep 
™iK".E£tfriri™  a  part  of  their  forces  on  duty  during  the  winter.  This  was  doubly 
unpopular,  both  as  it  obliged  so  many  citizens  to  be  absent  "from 
their  homes  for  several  months  together,  a.  Term  of  service  :'J  endured  by  an  army 
of  householders  and.  agriculturists  ;  and  also  as  it  increased  the  expense  of  the 
war,  for  the  soldiers  received  pay  only  for  those  months  in  which  they  were  ac- 
tually under  arms.  Thus  the  tribunes  began  to  complain  of  the  burden  of  the 
siege,  and  the  indecisive  character  of  tlie  war  hitherto  was  likely  to  make  it  un- 
popular ;  but  when  news  came  that  the  Roman  lines  had  been  destroyed  by  a 
sally  of  the  besieged,'  national  pride  prevailed,  and  all  ranks  united  in  supper  ling 
a.  u.  c.  to.  A-c.  the  contest  zealously.  But  the  next  year  only  brought  fresh  dis- 
m-  asters:5  Anxur  was  surprised  by  the.  Volseiaas,  ar.d  the  armies  be- 

fore Veii  were  completely  defeated,  and  ile  blockade  euiireh'  raised.  Then  feel- 
ings of  irritation  revived;  and  these  were  so  far  shared  by"  the  senate,  that  they 
obhged  all  the  mi'.ii.ary  tribunes  of  the  year  to  go  out  of  office  on  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober,3 two  months  and  a  half  before  the  expiration  of  their  year.  The  commons, 
however,  wore  not  satisfied  ;  for  the  first  act  of  the  rx-.w  military  tribunes  was  to 
call  out  to  military  service,  not  only  the  citizens  within  tlie  usual  age,'1  but  the 
older  men  also,  who  were  to  form  a  force  for  the  defence  of  the  city.     Such  a 

1  Livy,  V.  T.  *  Livy,  V.  S.  Livy,  V.  9.  '  Livy,  V.  10. 
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call,  just,  as  winter  was  coming  on,  was  most,  unwelcome:  besides,  every  addi- 
tional soldier  rendered  a  heavier  taxation  necessary  ;  and  as  the  patricians  were 
continually  evading  the  payment  of  the  vectitral  fur  (heir  occupation  of  ilie  pub- 
lic land,  so  the  tributum  or  proper  Ly  ia.v.  necessarily  increased  in  amount.  In 
this  slate  of  things,  the  patricians  were  so  ai'r.aid  of  the  possible  ef:'ects  of  i.hc 
tribe,  11  ii'iiL'i  power,  that  they  ventured  on  the  unusual  step  of  Limjicrutg  ■.villi  the 
elections  for  new  tribunes,  which  look  place  in  December.  The  tribune  who  pre- 
sided at  [ho  ootnitia  must  have  boon  o'ained  over  to  betray  his  (rust ;  ho  refused 
voles,  we  must  suppose,  when  given  in  favor  of  the  most  popular,  and  therefore 
the  most  obnojioais  caadida-es,  whilst,  others  could  not  gain  from  the  tribes  them- 
selves the  requisite  majority  of  sufi-'rap'es.  Tho  consequence  was  that,  in  defiance 
of  the  Trcbothan  law,  only  eight  tribunes  were  relurned  ,'  and  these,  by  a  second 
violation  of  the  law,  tilled  up  the  vacant  places  by  choosing  two  colleagues  for 
themselves. 

But  this  overstraining  broke  the  bow.  One  honest  tribune  of  the  college,  (hi. 
T. .'■!.-■  bouius.  was  enough,  where  the  cause  was  so  mar.i:W!.ly  just,  to  ^^.^  lol  ai  SM 
awaken  the  indignation  of  the  commons.  Three  of  the  oilier  trib-  t™eiMw>jMtiibmM 
lines/1  men,  as  it  seems,  of  those  base  natures  which  always  follow 
(he  stream,  now  strove  to  avert  (heir  own  unpopularity  by  impeaching  the  two 
ualhr'.uiia'o  military  tribunes  who  had  been  defeated  before  Veii.  These  vcrc- 
condemned  and  lined,  but  their  punishment  did  not  abate  the  storm.  The  trib- 
unes then  proposed  an  agrarian  law  ;  and  when  tiiis  was  resisted,  they  positively 
refused  to  allow  the  tribute  to  be  collected'  for  the  benefit  of  the  army  at  Veii. 
'This  stoppage  of  the  supplies  brought  the  soldiers  a' 
We  have  seen3  that  a  custom,  so  old  a.s  to  be  held  e<^ 
the  soldier  to  practise  a  summary  process  of  distress  upon  the  p 
pay  was  not  regularly  issued.  Thus  the  law  itself  seemed  to  sanouou  insuuur- 
clinntion,  jl'  (he  soldier's  right  was  denied  hint  :  so  that  if  the  tribunes  persisted  in 
forbidding  the  tribute  to  be  levied,  the  siege  of  Veii  was  inevitably  at  an  end. 
Then  at,  last,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  forty  years,  the  eon-  a.  u.  c.  B65,  a.  c. 
Btitution  of  the  year  3 1 2  was  fully  carried  into  oiiect ;.  (he  elections  B"7, 
of  niilhary  tribunes  were  left  really  free,  and  four  out  of  six3  of  the  members  of 
the  college  were  chosen  from  among  the  plebeians.  A' similar  re-  A.  v,  c,  8H.  a,  c 
stilt  attended  the  elections  of  the  year  following  ;  four  out'  of  six  Mi' 
of  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  were  again  chosen  from  the  commons. 

Such  a  choice,  continued  for  two  years  successive')7,  proves  how  deep  was  the 
indignation  excited  by  the  attempt  of  the  patricians  to  tamper  with  MB„.m,rftfi«i»M- 
thy  iribuneship.  of  the  commons.      Jlut  tit    influ  1         t     1 

racy  acts  through  the  relations  of  private  life,  which  are  in  their  ' ",;i  lril™":'L-°- 

very  nature  permanent,  whilst  it  is  opposed  only  bv  a  suoag  feeling  of  anger,  or 

*  Livy,  V.  10.  examine  Hie  sevens  names,  wc  find  a  M.  Titin- 
'  Livy,  V.  11.  ina  elected  triinme  01'  ilu:  ;vo  mnous  in.  the  year 
'  CunV  tributum  («:i'erri   per  trihiutos  noil    aoi'i,  and  a  Rex.  'jjlinies  Kba-e  i:.i  tl-.fi  year's;;;. 

posset,     Livy,  V.  13.  And  the  frf,L.rnw:iis  of  tho  i'as'.i  o'apit'alini  ae 

"  I'igiiorih  r-ipEo.    See  Gi.ias.  IV.  s  27.  scribe.  I'.  MaJais  :.~  : jxa  to:)  of  6p.  Mtelins,  and 

*  The  names,  \>s  L-ivcn  by  Livy,  are,  I*.  Lie:  11-  jrivo  liim  t'e.  sii::n::]i:  of  tiapitjamts ;  so'  tbjt 
i-ii  Calms,  J'.  Mniiiina  :  Ma-oi  ;s  i-  :j;i.;  a  cjj-  vs  fane  is  every  re.-.;.,- 1:  10  rcgani  :.i:::  a-  the  son 
eii'-'.-d'oii  "ay  a ] ■_;.-,■] -.-;.■;..  |..  'J'i  ]■-,]  ■....  ]>.  Me::' us.  o I'  Pa.t  Vl:r<\\:s  '■•:'.:  1  ■:■  was  ;iiurdei.:a  by  Scrvi'ir.-i 
L.  Farina  Mcdu':in:a:.  ;.i:d  L.  .  u::"e;;^  V ,.,:-:  errs.  A!.;,  .a  :i:  ;?\i).  :  ud  -vii::;n  hai-o,  ;;.;'■'.■.  0  kaav,-, 
Ho  "li'zis  tia-n  fill  j:.:iiTi::i(iris,  o^i/.ript.  l.i.'i-ias;  stood  s\;i:::a:ialy  '.v:')iin  tlui  T-.ree;r.e'.:i  ot  '..las 

St  it  is  certain  that  all,  eseept  L.  l-'miufl  and  I'i  Cai.iitoline  Iliil  to  ent.iMn  him  to  llai  name  Onp- 

anliua,  were  nlebcaais.     't':.o  i!n::;os   are  all  "■-«■■■■■■      '      ■'      "■■'  '■'■■■  ■  >'  '  ■    -  -:: 

plebeian;  vliieli,  oltbougl;  not  a  deeiaive  arfju- 


tna  Paati  as 

ng  tiio  surimsrif!  o.CI'liilo  ;  to  that  tboro  oi 


..  with,  respect  to  t]\;  very  e:.rly  limes  of  the  3.  =  ._.  

C:.ii!rio:eeo<r.:l.,  i  ct  i^'eovii-;  \i  eireiiaisanu'e  of  in;  daub;  iliat  he  :v::s  a  fie- rent:  a  r.t  cf  tic  la 

s;r-.:;il-  '.ve ':;!■(  in  ilie  middle,  of  the  fourth  ccn-  mov.s  trilamii  iv;:o  oji:-ri:,a  :.'o.  ]'::,:'.\\~::,r.  ae.v  :i: 

tiiiy  of  Koms:-.      Again,  the.  reappointment  of  the  yei^r  9.6:1.  ;.x:A  of  !;.e  r'iieiiiy  of  i'ae  no  lo-a 

t:i;mv  of  t.iii'  tflr.aie:'  of  li.i.t  ;x",.r.  l>air  vei;ys  tU:n;ms  ple'oriai'.  ibonbir  I'.eio  i-iissed  the  t'ublil- 

ai':ef.va"as  a-o^ieL^-iies  of  I',  i'.klr.'cis,  is  a  can-  bai  ;;;v.,-i  of  the  ytar  413. 
f'vmtition  of  tiisir  of  in.;  pacbeians.     And  if  we 
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ah  urgent  sense  of  public  interest,  both  of  which  exist  only  in  seasons  of  exeite- 
ment,  and  wear  out  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time.  Tt  happened  also  that  in  the 
list  two  years  Rome  had,  been  visited  by  a  winter  of  sue!',  unusual  severity,  as  to 
appear  preternatural,  and  afterwards,  by  a  pestilence;  and  buo.1i  calamines  have 
a  well -"k-ii own  tendency  to  engross  men's  minds  with  their  own  domestic  affairs, 
iind  to  make  them  regard  political  questions  with  indifference.  Nor  did  the  pa- 
tricians fail  to  represent  these  visitations  as  proofs  of  the  displeasure  of  the  gods, 
who  were  offended  that  plebeians"  had  been  elected  even  in  the  eomitia  of  cen- 
turies, which  professed  to  lie  regulated  according  to  the  divine  will  as  observed 
anil  declared  by  the  augurs.  And  still  further  to  secure  their  ol.ijo.rt-,  when  the 
election  of  military  tribunes  came  on,  the  most  eminent  i:idi\  blinds  of  the  noblest 
families  of  the  patricians  appeared  as  candidates.  Accordingly,  every  place  in 
the  college  for  the  year  357"  was  once  more  filled  by  a  patrician  ;  and  the  elec- 
tion of  the  following  year  presented  the  same  result. 

The  tribunes  of  the  year  358  appear,  however,  to  have  been  moderate  men  ; 
n»  comm™  reiist  ar,d  there  wis  ii  danger  lest  they  should  hold  the  eomitia  i'aii'iy, 
ii,eiii»-juif.r.c!oss.  amj  ](l;t  B(,m,-.  |debeians  might  ihus  again  bo  elected  as  their  suc- 
cessors. Accordingly  the  senate  obliged  lliem  all,  on  religious  pretences,'"  to 
resign  before  their  year  was  expired  ;  and  an  interred  was  named  to  hold  the 
eomitia.  But  the  discontent  of  the  commons  had  been  again  growing  ;  even  In 
this  very  year  the,  tribunes  bid  oppos.  d  '.he-  enlistment  of  soldiers  to  meet  n  new 
enemy,  the  people  of  Tarquinii ;  and  now,  when  the  object  of  the  patricians  in 
appointing  an  interre.v  could  not  be  mistaken,  they  interfered,  and  would  not 
allow  the  comilia  to  be  held.  The  dispute  went  on  for  some  time,  and  lasted 
till  a.  third  interred  had  been  appointed,  the  famous  M.  Camillas.  lint  even  be, 
though  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  commons,  was,  on  this  occasion, 
obliged  to  vie. c"  ;  either  Veil  must  be  relinquished,  or  the  commons  must  have 
justice;  and  accordingly  il.  was  agreed  that  the  clecrons  should  be  held  freely, 
so  as  to  allow  a  majority  in  the-  eoilege  !o  the  plebeians, -s  and  four  out  of  six  of 
the  military  tribunes  were  again  chosen  from  the  plebeians. 

The  defeat  of  two  of  these  tribunes  by  the  Fali.scaus  and  Oapcnatians  led  to 
Bdisrint.koMicfVMi  t'le  aPPomirDent  °f  M.  Camillus  as  dictator,  and  in  this  year  Veii 

■  i  !■■  i.      Tims  the  patricians  were  no  longer  obliged  to  conciliate  the 

commons  ;  the  opposition  of  the  tribunes  to  (lie  levying  of  the  trib- 
ute was  henceforward  of  no  importance;  and  we  hear  no  mote  of  plebeian  military 
tribunes.  The  entire  college  was  composed  of  patricians  in  the  years  360,  301, 
and  364;  and  in  the  years  302  and  f>((3,  the  senate  decreed  that  consuls  should 
be  created,  instead  oi  military  tribunes  ;  so  that  from  the  fall  of  Veii  to  the 
Gaulish  invasion  ihe-  patricians  appear  to  have  recovered  their  old  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  highest  magistracies. 

Yet  this  period  w^as  by  no  means  one  of  hopeless  submission  on  the  part  of  the 
m»i.-..ii's «;w.:i i;.»  i ii.i.«  commons  ;  nor  were  there  wamlbig  subjects  of  dispute,  which  the 
kiL  pi™ier  of  veir.  tribunes  followed  up  with  vigor.  Camillus  had  vowed  to  offer  to 
Apollo  the  tithe  of  the  spoil  won  at  Veii ;  but  the  town  had  been  plundered  be- 
fore Apollo's  portion  had  been  set  apart  for  him ;  and  the  soldiers  having  dis- 
posed of  all  lha.t  they  bad  ga.in.ed,  were  unwilling  to  refund  it  afterwards.'1     The 

10  Livy,  V.  14.  consul,  ami.  si  :'htv.-h:\1h  deeeiv.vir,  with  Aprons 

11  1  ivy,  V.  14, 16.  Gandhi;,  iu  the  year  503       ri  n  ■ r.i 

a  Livy,  V.  17.  were  few:  n;  Iwo'iu  '.'.:u  cu'.k'i-':  of  550,  and  not 

la  I.ivy,  V.  18,  Fasti  Cnpitelin:.      Kriiminoim    five  to  one  ;  !   i':i-  isji-eaa  with  the  stipula- 

miovi.  liomUcjd.     Accord  no;  to  l.ivv.  tlie-  fcj-ib-    Ik do  [irovion^l.y  to  the  o] a eli on,  i!  ut  major 

11111:=:  wcii!  1'.  Lioinins,  1  liij  son  (it  tiie  rrnyrr.e  pars  trihrn'.oruni  iikhcimi   ox  ple'oe  ercraetor/' 

of  Sr.o,  I.  TithC Li::.  I'.'M;nni„s.  !'.  Jfo.'lim.  Cn.  Livy ,  V.  17. 

iienuciui,  an;;  :..  Aolii;^.     lint  Uie  :V.i,'i::ci:is  H  l.ivv.  V.  S3.     The  noctice  of  devoting  a 

(il'iiia  Fasti  slow  lira  :'ii-  i'.  MiaiiiiJ  ■.-,■(  -=l : r> u i, L  lithe   of  the  spoil  io  soma  god  was   mlopied 

here  idso  ror.d  '.';.  Munlim:  and  ire  jcri:ii[  sorialim:«.  in  order  to  prevent  nn  indiscrim;- 

of  I'l:.  Ceme:^,  as  anpears  :W.in  I  lie  t'asti   air  nat.e  p/harder:  tic  :--\«'\'.  ht.*  Tirst.  tobe  'norzht 

Fie,  '-v;.'    .\i--.i  a-'. ;  :       '   ;':i;:',         '.H-!  or  j  ■:■-■.  I   v->    t  i  '.he  ;■■:<  -...rjl.Ti:;.:  'Ac  till nijinAe  disy  sop  - 

lliii  o:ia-.k,a.ii  (knuahi,  one  of  whom  was  elected  united  .froui.it.  laul  tlio  remainder  was  tarn  to 

HosteflhyGoOglC 
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poct'liees,  however,  declared  thsit  the  vow  must  be  performed  ;  and  sin  appeal 
wa.s  mark.'  1.0  the  conscience  of  every  individual,  caliber  upon  him  Lo  value  his 
share  of  the  plunder,  and  bring  the  price  of  Llie  tithe  of  it  info  the  treasury  for 
the  purchase  of  an  offering  of  gold  to  Apollo.  This  call  was  slowly  obeyed,  and 
(."amilhts  L-omphiiued  loudly  of  the  profane  neglect  of  the  people  :  he  \ivycd  fur- 
ther, that  his  vow  had  included  the  tithe,  not  only  of  the  movable  property  of 
Veii,  but  also  of  the  city  and  (.crrUory.15  The  poiittllccs  decided  that,  (.his  too 
must  be  paid  ;  and  She  money  was  accordingly  advanced  out  of  the  treasury  for 
thin  purpose.  The  money  of  the  ti.oma.ns  at  this  period,  was  sill  of  Clipper  ;  gold 
was  dear,  and  could  not  readily  be  procured.  Accordingly  the  Roman  matrons 
are  said  to  have  brought  lo  the  treasury  all  their  ornaments  of  gold;18  and  the 
senate  showed  its  sense-  of  their  zeal  by  giving  them  permission  to  be  drawn  in  a 
carriage  ahout  Rome  on  all  oeeasions,  and  i.o  use-  a  peculiar  and  more  luxurious 
sort-  of  carriage  at  the  games  and  solemn  sacrifices.  Yet,  after  all,  the  gold  was 
not  accepted  as  a  gil'i  ;  the  senate  ordered  every  matron's  contribution,  to  be 
valued,  and  the  full  price  paid  to  her. 

This  transaction,  irritated  (lie  minds  of  me;)  a gainst  Camillus,  as  if  his  vow  had 
been  si  move  pretence,  in  order  to  defraud  the  people  of  the  spoil 
which  they  had  so  hardly  won.  But  the  conquest,  of  Veii  gave,  ™>™«Veii- 
occasion  to  another  dispute  of  a  more  serious  character.  T.  fcieimus,"  one  of  the 
(liberies,  proposed  a  law  for  remo\  mg  a.  portion  of  the  patricians  and  commons 
to  Veii,  and  for  allotting  to  them  the  whole,  or  a  considerable  part,  of  the  Veien- 
11  an  territory;  so  that  the  Roman  commonwealth  should  consist  of  two  cities, 
Rome  and  Veii,  The  peculiarity  of  this  proposal,  according  to  Roman  notions, 
eoaslsted  in  mailing  Veii  a  co-ordinate  state  with  Rome,  instead  of  a  colony. 
The  unity  of  (he  commonwealth  was  in  no  way  injured  by  the  foundation  of  new 
colonies,  because  these  beestme  its  subjects,  ami  not  its  equals ;  whereas,  if  a 
portion  of  the  Roman  people  lived  in.  Veii,  a  city  equsil  to  Rome  in  extent  and 
msignaieer.ee,  the  commonwealth  must  cither  be  redaced  to  a  mere  confederacy, 
like  that  of  the  cities  of  the  Latins,  or  else  it  would  be  a  matter  of  dispute  at 
which  of  the  two  cities  the  assemblies  of  Ihe  united  people  should  be  held,  and 
which  of  them  should  he  (he  home  of  (lie  national  god.s.  .Aecordirirly  tin-  pro- 
ject was  strenuously  resisted  by  the  patricians,  who  saw  how  fatal  it  would 
prove  to  !l:.e  greatness  of  Home,  and  they  persuaded  two  of  the  tribunes  to  op- 
pose it.11  Thus  the  measure  was  resisted  for  that  year,  and  it  met  with  I  be  same 
fate  the  year  following,  301  ;  both  parties  having  obtained  lae  re  election  of  lite 
same  tribunes,  so  thai  T.  Sicimus  and.  his  friends  again  brought  forward,  ihe  in. w, 
and  A.  Vaginitis  and  Q.  Pomponius,  the  two  tribunes  who  sided  with  the  patri- 
cians, were  again  ready  lo  meet  it  with  their  negative. 

But  in  the  year  362,  Vivginius  and  Pomponius  were  no  longer  re-elected  trib- 
unes, but  were,  on  the   contrary,  impeached  for  their  betrayal  of  ^  jMmre  ^.^^ 

their  constituents'  interests  during   the   lime  of  their  niaexivvy.   1  ■      ■ 

They  were  tried,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,13  and  the  ,1°'° 
tribunes  agaia  brought  forward  their  law,  v.  ir.h  a  etmlider.ee  that  it  would  meet 
with  no  opposition.  But  the  patricians  now  resolved  lo  exert  their  iuliueuce  in 
a.  fair  smd  constitutional  maimer,  and  liiev  0 .vetted,  it  with  success.  Leaving  the 
decision  of  the  question,  to  the  votes  of  the  tribes,™  and  being  prepared  them- 
selves to  attend  at  the  coaiitia.  smd  give  their  votes  like  the  rest  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  they  endeavored,  by  their  individual  authority,  (0  win  the  suffrages  of 
their  tribesmen,  entreating  smd  reasoning  by  turns,  smd  imploring  them,  not  to 
pass  a  law  which  would  put  the  conquered  city  of  Veii  on  a  level  with  its  con- 
queror.    Their  arguments   smd    solicitsuvions  were  listened  to  with  respect,   smd 

'on  equitably  dividtu.     Sec  the  a  Ivies  sjlven  hy  "  Livy,  V.  24. 

CriKsus  (.fj'Cvrns  after  the  taking  of  SardL-i.  *  I.ivv,  V.  25,  29. 

Herodotus,  I.  39.  "  Livy,  V.  29. 

11  Livy/V.  26.  »  Livy,  V.  30. 

18  Livy,  V.  25. 
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when  the  question  was  brought  forward,  it  was  negatived  by  the  votes  of  eleven 
tribes  out  of  twenty-one. 

A  victory  thus  fairly  and  honorably  obtained,  was  Jiki:K"  to  dispose  the  patri- 
•  cians  to  placable  and  kindly  feelings.      Immediately  after  the  ro- 

■"■  ■■■  ■  ■  :■«  |m  turn  ill  the  'aw,  the  senate  decreed  a  division  of  the  Voieiitian 

territory'-  amongst  the  coir,  mens  un  a  scale  of  unusuni  liberality. 
Each  liit  consisted  of  seven  jugera  ;  and  not  only  lathers  of  families  were  con- 
sidered in  this  grant,  but  they  received  an  additional,  ailotmcnt  of  se\eu  jugera 
for  each  free  person  in  their  household.  Thus  the  dispute  was,  for  the  time, 
peaceably  and  advantageously  settled. 

The  year  363  is  remarkable,  as  introducing  another  change  in  the  time  at 
AHmii,™  n;  -m  ,1™,  which  the  cui'ule  magistrates  entered  on  their  office.  The  consuls, 
S  KJ'SduS  mtocl  <>ne  of  whom  was  M.  Manlius,  afterwards  sis  famous,  wen;  obliged 
onuioit^ts.  -^y  ||ie  senate^  to  resign   three  months  before  the   end   of  their 

year,  so  that  their  successors,  the  military  tribunes  of  the  year  3G4,  eair.e  into 
oihec  on  liie  first  of  July.  1' Lit  why  they  were  required  to  resign  is  doubtful. 
The  ostensible  reason  vas  the.  statu  of  their  health  :  a  dry  aj:d  eM.'.ecdmgiy  hot. 
sonsnii  had  ruined  the-  crops,  and  given  birlh  lo  a  violent  irpiifomie  disorder,  which 
ntiaoked  both  of  the  consuls,  anil  prevented  them  from  faking  the  field  against 
the  Vulshiiensians.  On  the  other  hand,  iNiebuhr  thinks  that  the  real  eaase  of 
their  deposition  was  their  having  negiecled  to  aid  the  people  of  Ciere,  the  allies 
of  .Rome,  whoa  their  harbor  of  Pyrgi  was  taken  and  sacked,  by  llj.onysius  of 
Syracuse.  Perhaps,  too,  personal  feelings  were  concerned,  for  immedin'ely  nu 
th.e  resignation  of  ike  consuls,  Id.  Camillas  iv;is  appointed  interred,  who  was 
afterwards  so  s-rougiy  opposed  to  M.  Hauiius,  and  whose  enmity  may  have 
already  began  before  this  period.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  six  military 
tribunes  elected  for  the  fujlowir.^  year  were  all  patricians. 

If  Camillus  had  any  undue  share  in  effeeling  the  resignation  of  the  late  con- 
svds,  lie  did  not  long  enjoy  his  triumph.  L.  Appuleius/"-  one  of 
■  ■  .i  ■  ii.  i  in'  tribunes,  impeached  him  fur  having  ap  propria  led  secretly  to 
«u..a[ro.1.Koi™.  ^  own  uge  &  portion  of  the  plunder  of  Veii.  It  was  said'1  that 
some  doors  of  brass,  the  bullion  of  a  country  wd lie h  at  this  time  used  only  brass  mon- 
ey, were  found  in  his  house  ;  and  thai,  his  numerous  clients  and  friends  told  him 
plainly/-  when  lie  applied  u>  them  for  their  aid,  that  they  were  ready  to  pay  his 
Hue  .for  him.  hut  that  they  could  not  acquit  him.  We  are  startled  at  (ir.dn'L;  the 
great  Camillus  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  personal  corruption;  but  that 
strict  integrity  which  Polyhius  ascribes  to  the  Itomans  seems  not  always  to  have 
reached  as  high  as  the  leaders  of  the  aristocracy,  for  the  great  Scipio  .Afriea.mis 
was  impeached  on  a  similar  charge,  and  his  brother,  the  conqueror  of  Anrfochus, 
was  not  only  accused,  but  condemned.  Nor  were  the  eminent  men  of  the  Spar- 
tan aristocracy  free  from  (he  same  reproach  ;  the  suspicion  attached  itself  to 
1. eolychid.es.  the  immediate  predecessor  of  A  rob  i  damns ;  to  Pleisloanax,  the  son 
of  Pnusimias  ;  and  just  before  the  banishment  of  Camiihrs,  the  famous  (jylippus, 
the  conqueror  of  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse,  had.  been  driven  from  his  country 
1'or  a  similar  act  of  baseness.  Other  accounts/6  as  was  natural,  ascribed  the  con- 
demnation, of  Camillus  solely  to  the  envy  and  hatred  of  the  commons  ;  while, 
according  lo  others/7  his  punishment  was  a  sort  of  ostracism,  because  the  arro- 
tmuce  of  his  triumph,  after  the  conquest  of  Veii,  seemed  inconsistent  with  the 
conil  net  of  a  citizen  in  a  free  commonwealth.  It  seems  allowed  by  all,  that  r.o 
party  in  the  state  attempted  to  save  him;  and  it  is  clear,  also,  that  he  incurred 
th.e  foi-feilure  of  all  his  civil  rights  in  consequence  of  his  not  appearing  to  sland 
his  trial,  cither  as  an  outlawry^  or  because  his  withdrawal  was  held  equivalent  to 

*  Livj,  V.  30.  ■  Livy,  V.  82. 
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a  confession  of  guilt.,  usid.  a  man  eomictcd  of  furtum,  incurred  thereby  pcrpetud 
ignominy,  and  lost  ;il!  his  political  (ViLner.ise.  l.'erlmps  his  euse  was  lib;  that  of 
the  iSp:i.":,:;:!>.  I'ausanias  ;  and  '.lie  treasure  which  he  secreted  may  have  been  in- 
tended to  furnisli  means  for  mating  liim  tyrant  of  Rome.  But  at  any  rats,  lie 
withdrew  from  Rome  before  his  trial  came  on,  and  retired  to  Ardea.  The  an- 
nalists re ported'8  that  as  he  went  cut  of  the  gates,  he  turned  round,  and  prayed 
to  the  gods  of  his  country,  that  if  he  were  unjustly  driven  into  exile,  some  gi  Joy- 
ous calamity  might  speedily  Lci'ak  the  Romans,  ami  force  thum  to  e;Ul  him  hah 
again.  They  who  recorded  sach  a  prayer  must  liavc  believed  him  innocent,  and 
therefore  forgave  him  for  it;  they  even  thong  j:.  1  hut  ihe  gods  heard  it  "with  fa- 
vor, and  fulfilled  its  petition  by  sending  the  (.hulls,  in  the  very  next  year,  to  be 
ministers  of  vengeance  on.  his  ungrateful  country. 


E  GATJIISII  IK\ASlOKr- 


iJlov  ....  TcM 

hnr-  tn  raS<f«(J 
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'"*'*'**'**»"> 

nypdTUV  nvrAiwr. 

POLTMUS,  I.  4. 

to?i  ipmyj^voucri  t 


T:ii-:  farthest   iKiiul  hiiherl.o   reached  by  the   soldiers  o:   nny  Roman   unny  was 
scarcely  more  than  fifty  miles  distant  from  Rome.     The  southern 

limit  of  Roman  "warfare  had  been  Anxur ;  its  northern  was  Vul-  ■■'  a™  sum  of  (onif. 
sinii.  Nor  do  we  read  of  any  treaties;  or  commercial  intercourse 
by  which  Home  was  connected  with  foreign  powers,  since  the  famous  treaty  with 
Carthage,  concluded  in  the  iirst  year  of  the  commonwealth,  Stil;  the  nations  of 
the  ancient  world  knew  more  of  one  another  than  we  are  inclined  to  allow :  for 
we  do  not  enough  consider  how  small  a.  portion  of  their  records  has  come  down 
to  us ;  how  much  must  have  been  done  of  which  mere  accident  has  hindered  us 
from  hearing.  About  thirty1  years  later  than  the  Gaulish  imasion,  the  author  of 
that  most  curious  survey  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Tenpins  of  Scykx.  rmiivti on s  Rome  and  Anoona  alone  of  all  the-  dries  of  Italy, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Greek  colonies ;  and  this  notice  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  Rome  is  not  immediately  on  the  coast,  and  the  survey  rarely  extends  to  any 
place  far  i  ihvr.i.l.  A.thto'ie  also  was  not  only  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  Rome 
was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  but  named  an  individual  whom  he  called  Lucius,2  as  its 

■     on;-,  but  Sirykx  Joch  i:or.  iki-clbc  it  as  luo'i ; 

whereas,  in  speaking  of  the  cities  on  the  Luca- 

::iiin  :ek  .kpy^kn  ui:;.:-.t,  h^  vxyiic^.-.y  unices 

.    iln-ii-  (jrmk  origin. 

......  r.        *  Plutarch.  C;u;iillus,  22.     It  noednotDL , 

~.;ktal];y  Jir.  k>;rc,  in  ::lisi^o-,iL    tlmr,  ill  t  lie  old  tJnuis  men  were  dLV;:ti;;rc.[  uy 

r.U'.u'.HU'  (if   ilic    i'l:;!;:]';:;:C!!:    [V|l:Lju:a.      1  hsvc     tllij:r  pi'ieno'lKa;.   ur.hcr  tia.lL  liy  ll: I-' i'  noi::i:il  or 
f  ii id  I  Inc.  Si'i-'i  v  !ii!i:ii;.jii:=  no  olluu'taikn  <-itas     ci-yvi,>iai.a  :    :ir...l   t!i:is  Arlstoilo  would  c;u  L. 

■nit  k/UU  i'l- j-  L  AlK :;■,  Willi  ti.ffl  {>:;qr.ici\  of     kk.Lis    "J'.-uituv'    .llk.^    1:11111    "  JOllillSy "   or 

the  (avis;  color:  io?,     Ii  is  true  l:i;.l,  accord;  n?     :;  ( ';cn:!l:;s,':ii,:-t  n.  I';: iy'ji ■.;:■  cdl-  Scij'io  "I'i;b- 

10  'J'.kijl'  v.-  I:.L  !;!■;=,  AllfiJLlLl  lt\~v.:'  IV;, -j  ;:  UVi.-Cvi  Ooi-      .:,l-,r!  iC  id  ]  1 L- ,.' a  i  U:i  "  ILlVOUS,'1 
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deliverer.  Itoraelides  Pom:  teas3  even  spoke  of  Rome  as  a  Greek  city,  which,  while 
it  shows  the  shallowness  of  his  knov.ictloo  <n>:ic:-::vninij;  it,  proves  also,  tl 
sufficiently  famous  in  Greece,  to  make  the  Greek-;  think  it  worthy  of 
to  their  ra.co  and  name;  and  we  see,  besides,  thai  a  wide  distinction  was  drawn 
between  the  Latins  and  the  Etruscans,  the  latter  of  whom  they  nlivavs  reioiaded 
r.s  foreigners,  while  in- the  former  they  did  but  v.Mi^eva.r.e.  the  deo-reo  of  c.'.!ran:B- 
tiou  really  subsisting  belweeti  the  two  nations,  whose  kindred  is  proved  by  the 
resemblance  of  (heir  languages.  But  the  fame  of  the  Ganlish  invasion,  (he  (irst 
great  movement  of  barbarians  broakia;;down  upon  the  civilized  O'untries  of  Kurope 
from  the  "north,  which  had  occurred  within  historical  memory,  drew  the  attention 
of  the  Greeks  move  than  ever  towards  Italy.  And  as  this  invasion  led  to  a  more 
general  mixture  of  nation  and  nation,  for  less  than  twenty  years  afterwards  we 
read  of  Gaulish  cavalry  in  tin;  service  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and  of  their  being 
sent  by  him  to  Peloponnesus  to  help  the  J  incodajinoaiaus  against  Kpaniktonilas  : 
so  1  may  at  this  period  draw  up  the  curtain  which  has  hitherto  veiled  from  our 
view  all  countries  and  people  beyond  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  ihc  Tiber, 
and  look  as  widely  over  the  face  of  the  world  as  the  fullest  knowledge  of  G 
or  Carthaginians  enabled  them  at  this  time  to  sec  either  eastward  or  westw 

The  fall  of  Veii,  and  the  submission  of  Oapcn.a  and.  t'alerii,  have  shown  us  that 
the  greatness  of  ilii;  Etruscans  was  on  the  wane.  In  the  days  of 
their  highest  prosperity  they  had  spread  their  dominion  widely- 
over  Italy.  The  confederacy  of  their  twelve  cities,  each  of  which  was  again  (.lie 
head  of  a  smaller  confederacy  of  the  neighboring  towns,  occupied  the  whole  coun- 
try between  the  Tiber,  the  Macra,  the  .Apennines,  and  the  sea.  But  they  were 
also  to  be  found  on  the  north  of  the  Apennines,4  and  another  Etruscan  confeder- 
acy, consisting  also  of  their  favorite  number  of  twelve  cities,  extended  to  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  possessed  the  plain  of  the  Po,  and  of  its  tributary 
rivers  to  the  north  and  south,  from  the  sea  as  high  as  the  T'rebia.  Bononia, 
under  its  o'.der  name  of  h'elsina,  Melpum,  ibantua,  and  Atiia,  with  Oupra  en  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  wore  Etruscan  towns.  Nor  had  their  dominion  been  con- 
fined to  the  north  of  the  Tiber ;  a  third  confederacy  of  twelve  cities  had  occupied 
Campania;1   and  amongst  these  were   Capua,  Sola,   Surrentum,   and  Salernum, 

3  PI  i  naive1!,  Caeiii'iis,  22.  Hei'iielides  nolii'iid  ondksss  (piesvion  of  ilie-  origin  oi'tlie  Klnisciiris. 
liotiie  in  Ids  tiv.ii'^; .  lis/.;  i/ni^iis ;  and  said  dint     !:;■  of  tin:  en  up  i.-  i:i-.     ii.if  iifty  -."ifeir  istvuriil 

1!  PL  |-.-:-,rt  111!  J   iKllli'  fioi.l  'ill;:  ".I  ent.   tcllilm  Ao'.V  .1      •■     i  I  -.  -  -  ■  I  -  - 1  ■ -.  —  -.  l'  !::  ■■  '■  '  !■■■  ■  .  !■!.!■  :V   :'U;li:  :i,[;t  merely 

1:^::  nail  o'i'.w  )W>n>  <l;o  land  ol'"  Uio  ilypi-.iiio-  to  nujoe.  tiiu  Limits  .vlii  .-I .  i'jieir  j-.:.lL-.-s=  i-":-  i  ed 

rcacs,  williijut  til.)  l'i;ij"j  of  .1  [eve'.das,  and  i);n.l  u:  *!:e-  fi'un  <■■■;"  its  naoitpint  power, 
ta'o.a:  a  tiieekoilv  .aikcd  l-fnma,  iviiich  wan  site-        "  It.  ih  well  I-.  •■<.■*■■  a  '.'.;.!  M:  nulir  doubts  t.lie. 

fttod  soiiuiwinoe  ii;  tlto^e  part;  tdjui.it  tke  ere-at  eMint.onei:  of  this  <  Pnrpiiiiian  Doueoitpoiis ;  an..; 

aea.  lie  thinks  that  I'm  >i  lads  s'.sii ooicut  of  Ktnn-oan 

1  This  is  '.ha  positive  statement  of  r.ke  amdsnt  aettle'inidn  :r  Campania  L;  i:  inci";  mistake,  a:o;  ■ 

wiitei'.-i ;  as  j.ii  v.  V.  iVi,  Strn!;o,  V.  p.  ilii.  and  ii  ;■  on:  of  tt'e  eommon  eaciiision  between  tiiu 

Veiriiii  l-'ln.-o.;-'  ..;  ..i  f  .(-.■: -i-i,  .|!i:  !.  :i  !>v  li.n  in-  Ttrrl.iiiiiit'is  raid  tin;  iKt.i-uscatis.     tic  ihsvf,  1  i--.il. 

:■■;  t.::;  ■-  of  Vhcd.  j-Eii.  X.  It'll,  io  ll:a-  TijroiiiL  i;(jU!kh'  in  ilit:  iii:iiTi;r,i(:-i:s  .!'■.:  t:d  in  Cinn^aaa:. 

ilS.     ,N'i';'oulu',  ih.Tccali.y  to  Ids  iii.tioij  Eiint  i'io  in):1  i:i  tin;  iv -j id; s  fjl'iirt.  is  1-liere  tu  ■■-:■  ■■■■-    '■\'..t 

']',fi".isc-;ii^  oiiii..-.  ini.,  Jtiii'.-  '..vit  Mn:  ..\!|,s,  fi-oiji  :uiv  irfu-ii  t,f  nil  Jitvusfiin  j.  a  pi:  I  at]  on  :   and  lie 

In,-  .  i .  ■  1 1 1  ■ .  in.  I  i:,:t  by  sea  from  A-i.i.  oonri  leia  tttuika  that  m  the  Htm  of  thn  EtmiBO  d  grew 

1 1  !.■:■'.  r  si-i^cinats  ',i-.  ■.'■.,:  vi.'.i.iv  it.':!'C  i'oro  iv.ivc  v.css,  tliut.  in.  in  llm  'dd.'i.   .■  i..:-.av  of  p.-,:n,..  ,■.;: 

lldiMl  ol'.lln'  llii'll  i:i::na  ill  Kll'.il'ia.  Vt.  ..!„:■  ':'('  CUimnl  i';.:!-.i.'i'i  >  (:  ;l:i'-..-i::ilily  i:l'  la  ■■  ■■  :.M1 !  !■'.■.'.■- 
licVil-:il!vj-ltlti)jj.-l\-f:  orrll  i.. !'  ili.'Oill  :i  1,1  iqil  it  V  IV  j  til      lliiln  lulilljl  n'lttkld   in  '.  'il  1 :;  i  Hi :  I  ill,  V.-J;il;:  I  I  i;  \  :\:--- 

iini'li  ol.iicr:  rJ:.'.  Jiilnu-ians.  o:  llasi.in.i.  lie  lioldn  veuini:  eoanl  -.y  lii'tvon:)!  i.-m  Tiber  ;n:il  tin:  l.iii- 

to  '■.:■,  ■:  been  an  ah  iriginal  people  of  Italy,  ael  ■  woa  ooeupled  by  the  Bomana  und  I      Opiam  na- 

tiud  tVoni  time  i: tutorial   bath  mi  tiio' noi'di  tion-.    Hcc  Vol.'.!.  ]i.  7+,7-j,  Ki',i;.traii-1.    Jliiiicr, 

in  id  noni.ii  nidi:,  of  tin:  Apennines.— i'litr.tsVe'-.  on  li.e  e arv,  ria\.iven  I'.i-  eoinir.on  ■■.=.--■■----■  :  -■: 

Einieititna',  ill.  S  i.'i     Mieali  [diucs  I  in:  eiie/imfi  liio  nnelent  Hiaeis  am  caiOiiiniti!!  in  if  luiiir.iut 

PD.it  of  Oi,:.  t",tnr-ea:iB  in  iho  A  ])ennini.ii :  h-.i  irni'ro'iiddc.  Ko-.tskev,  v;  i^i::ihii.li,  1  \'.  1.  !'o 
UMiii  vfisoucs  :o  iix  on  tl.c  oriai.e  spot,  ccniclv.  ni'.s;v  ten!  in  ■■:;■■:  in  positive  iln;':  il.e-  Ktr'.-.-ieiDii- 
!.!■■■  ..i  "i  ■■!:.;...  ■/,:,'.,y:.  adfromthe  nigh  poinl  ■•■;  lb.    f  i.^'.tiMian  plains  round  Cnpnn 

of!. a.  i'liloii-ii-i;!,  ii  hove  tlie  -  aliev  iil'tlie  Sieve,  or  and  Kola,  a.!  I.Lclinit:  ivlien  tliay'.vi-:'.-  ;.'.-.■  in  | 

■  ■■.'M  .■■  il   .    :  -    nil  ;..'■.',:!  a-  t.  f:  i  ..  afi  Ii  ■.::.-,,  ::i,  n'-.-aon  if  the  Miuinn  ■■ovi:d  die  Co.  II.  IT.    And 

V.d.  I.  p.  Ii'.i. I     J'roin  i.heiieo  tiie.v  oesectidcl  theie   \vii;ti  wriiciv.  ivlii.an  V^l.-.ii!-   I'a  .  ii.n. 

iii-aimo  !'::nu-iii,ii:,.|.,,pi:-'.vardn,  ki'vio.a'liae.ime  a.;-   its   -a  vine;  lliai  Capua  icut  M-jiil  vein 

f.  rivilii.od  peo.;,]o.  :ln:v  -ei:f  out  tl.eii  eoloi)i(:s  Poind.;:    I\y  fin:   Ittnisiaim:.  jljoul    fnitv-oi/dit 

itite  no.tliern  Italy.     Witiiouf  ctitsi'imt  on  "he  year*  heibr'ellie  eo:;:ii:oi.  date  oi'l.Le  i'.i  ii.-dcion 
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Nay,  there  ;>]■(■  tradidous  and  mimes  which  have  preserved  a.  record  of  a  still  more 
extended  Etruscan  sovereignty  ;  tbere  was  a.  time  when  i  hi'ir  set lleineiii s  in  Cam- 
pania must  have  been  eoi'.neeted  with  those  in  Etruria  by  im  uninterrupted  lino  of 
■red  countries ;  the  Volscians5  were  once  subject  to  the  Etruscans ;  the 
if  Tnsculum  seems  to  show  that  their  power  had  penetrated  into  Latium  ; 
and  it  is  stated  generally  that  they  had  possessed  nearly  the  whole  of  Italy.7  But 
from  this  ilicir  Jiclgh.t,  of  greatness  they  had  long  since  fallen.  "Within  historical 
memory  they  were  only  to  be  found  in  Etruria,  on  the  Po,  and  in  Campania  ;  but 
ii.bouf.  half  a  century  before  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  (be  Sam- 
mies had' broken  up  their  southern  confederacy,  and  had  wrested3  from  them 
Capua,  and  most  of  their  oilier  cities  in  that  quarter  ;  it  bile  more  recently,  in  the 
hist  year  of  the  siege  of  Veii,1'  the  conquest  of  their  northern  confederacy  was 
completed  by  the  (.lauls.  Thus  there  only  remained  the  central  confederacy  of 
Etruria  Pruper,  and  even  ibis  bad  bee.;;  broken  in  upon,  as  we  have  seen,  bv  the 
loss  of  Veii.  Still  there  were  left  to  them  the  powerful  cities  of  Tarquinii.  V'etu- 
lonium,  Volatcrru-i,  and  Pisa,  on  or  near  the  coast ;  and  in  the  interior  Vulsinii, 
Olusium,  Pcrusia,  Uortona,  and  Arretium. 

We  are  told  that  in  early  times1'1  the  Etruscans  bad  enjoyed  the  dominion  of 
flic  neighboring  seas,  as  well  as  the  land  of  .Italy.  About  one  hun-  Th.;.iaiafi™.»iu.«« 
dred  and  fiftyyears  before  the  .'.'all  of  Veii,  the  Etruscans  and  Car-  '■■'■"':■:'■ 
thngimans  in  (lie  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean  stood  in  nearly  the  same 
relation  to  the  Greeks  who  ventured  into  those  seas,  as  I  lie  Spaniards  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  did  to  the  English  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
South  America.  The  Greeks  were  treated  as  interlopers,  and  they  in  their  turn 
seem  to  have  he'd,  that  there,  was  no  peace  beyond  the  straits  of  Messina.  Dio- 
nvsius  of  Phoe;:ea,  when  lie  lied  from  the  rttin  of  the  Ionian  cause  in  Asia  .Minor, 
after  the  sea- light  oil'  Mile' us,  considered  the  Etruscans-'  and  Carthaginians  as  his 
natural  prey,  just  as  Italeigb  regarded  the  Spaniards  ;  and  those  treaties  of  com- 
merce between  Etruria  and  Carthage,  of  which  Aristothv'  has  preserved  the  mem- 
ory, provided,  it  is  likely,  not  only  for  their  relations  w:tb  one  another,  but  for  their 
mutual  defence  Hivainsl.  a  nation  whom  both  looked  upon  as  their  common  enemy. 
But  with  the  growth  of  the  Greek,  cities  in  Sicily  the  maritime  dominion  of  the 
Etruscans  beoam  to  fall  ;  and  after  the  great  naval  victory  gained  over  them  at 
Cuma  by  Colon's  brother  and  successor,  Micro,  they  sank  from  sovereigns  of  the 
sea  to  pirates  ;  a.nd  a  few  years  afterwards,  a  very  short  time  before  the  decern- 
viiuf.e  at  Rome,  the   Svracusaus1''  scat  a  fleet  to   the   coast  of  Etruria,  with  the 

-I  :is  >!';-. -I 

__,__J  Eome,  •...  .... 

Mttcseans,  r.inl  vie.  thai  it  had  CAi-Ual  only  tnai  <:;i:iiim]ii.-iiss  altvi wards  occiii.icdMes^ir.a.     The 

I , i : i : ■. ti ■:-L  and  sixty  MJars  at  tin;  time  ul"  its  (jiji i  ■  i'.-.r:. scan  [ledciiiciods,  (,:■  coal-aderncy  (if  tv,  ralve 

.    esl  !■;■  the  BV  mi  ns  in  i  :ic  second  Pnnio  war,  cities,  if  in  Lei  liti  rerexiMerj  InC  impanift,  mnat 

f-iiTo  L;"m;iec.i  i-  'Mli'-.li'i-i:  -i  :■.  very  easy  lo  \jij  have  Ljcl-ii  lorauluiL  laLdoubtedly  at  an  e.u-lir-r 

cui'labiaii :  til?  tii';.  ■A-f.ulil  ]■.!;;.-.■«  :  h.;'.1'ii'.ii:iJi:.1i(.:u  jicriod  ;  and  ;  is,  in:  need  i.d'  fuiHii™  it,  jiaaili 

(if  Ian;    Ktrusi-an   Cajaii-.,    oi'    Vnltr.rnuni,    only  earner  ijiiiii  I  in;  liia'ciuea:  al'the  ctir.iucir.vaaltli 

II   iK.  I    III.      '■:!■.  ■■:  l-l  ■  ■  ■        .  I  .  .JOsl   In  I  aS      (.'!'  !v:j]lll;. 

RaimiiUislai'-dii!  dun  car  of  Komea^l.aiieiiod  "  ssavins,  ,-En,  XL  v.  507. 

at  v.-likii  it  '■,  i;nL-:.--:=.  I  di'lieud       cojiccive  of  the  "  j-ci-vhis,    '■:•!.  Xi.  v.  .ViT. 

EtrnscansasestaWiakr-.  'themselves  terthaftrat  "  Livy,  IV.  37. 

time  in  C'a'.n[ii;iLJiJ.     Tin;  so!  u  I  ion  of  tla:  whole        ''  Mi::)i;ic).  can  of  tha  :■;..■: io.it  ■■! tii  -  i  i  ■  !:■■  ;■' - 

. 1 1 1 ■  - 1 .   i:  is.  fiji :'..!■. !■:■.-.       be  round  in  -.v hat.  Ye-  trv  math  o;'  ihe  I'd.  was  said   bv  Cornelias  Ke- 

::■'    ■■.     .  -a'  Ma  t :j.i- :   ''(.;,■:).-  i!l!  |]i]i](j.v:  .  .  .  .  [>:«  I'.t'na.c,  Hist,  JS;iU!i-.  1I.L  17]  lo  havo  tweii 

5  iboo                      rirea."    Tha  ruliiig  porHtm  aostcbyi  I  ay  the  I  (aula  on  the  veiyday  on  ffhioh 

oti'iijso  ttaa a.  1 1  ;  a'.  .-  '.■.':!-  t'.i :  a- ■an.  bii;  i.Lc  Cani'lliis  took  Veii.     Wlni-t  Lta\a  aw-rh--::    i  ;■■;„ 

iniitzof  the  i«ii.:Ll:ition  ivjis  O.icaiL.     Tons,  n-lmn  stdvy,  nip^o-cnua;;  t'ae  ecinciiJenec  :\a  so  iojy 

:  i  :■■.  ■■■■  era  oonq  i  r  i  by  the  SamrJtas,  Bia  marks  exe  t,  it  is  hard     gasm    but  thai  cri  i  erollj  li  <i 

of  :hc  la !: ;■ : i.; i.v i r i  daiiiinJcn  sj-'i;:ii:.ily  viinisln-i!,  fall  of  iac  noi'iac-a  Jataaiscan  conlbLiViisv  ivas 

iaj.1  Ujc  i user: ).•  dims  whlali  laivc  reaehed  our  caia:  inae:n:-y  willi  tlics'.cac.  ca'  Veii.  U  ieaaeiud 

;:nn;j  arc  natmiely  Osciai,  as  Had  O'latia;::  a  lo  ^ulJicicntly  la'obal.ac  by  the  a|ipe:i!iiij,".i:  o;'  tha 

bo  the  Iangunso  of  tin:  ;na.--s  ■  ■  f  tin;  ih:.jj  ;".■:;.    Tla:  Una  Is  in  ItTr'.uiii  ['roaai-  so  soon  aftorwartls. 

liiail.lalai  a  ■:.■!" '.  :=.:  a:,  laid  Nolit  :i\  i.l'.e  Ktrn  sains  L    I-'-vy,   V,  i.i;j, 

may.  m  t'nct,  lnive  been  no  nion;  tlau:  tlieir  or;-  "  1  leroiiotuSj  VI.  1?. 


l:iel.  iiii  .(j    I'.i'.a  J..i    I  mi:  ■  lair,  i.aa-  .ie-  i  ;e",.o.  as.    '  I. 

.,._... .1  by  some  band;  of  iurusear.  advenf.n-        '-  3'olitie.  HI.  0. 
■lis,  who  may  lime  been  enlaced  i;i  l.lai  service         |]  Biodorus,  XI.  S8. 
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avowed  object  of  putting  down  their  piracies.  And  yd  we  know  there  was  an 
sicf.ivo  commerce14  carried  on  between  Etrurh.i  and  ilic  cities  of  old  Greece,  s a 
advantageous  to  "boll]  nations,  t.Jaat  we  can  scarcely  conceive  bow  either  of  them 
could  have  allowed  the  robberies  of  its  own  people  to  hazard  its  interruption.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  what  the  Greeks  cull  piracy  was  a  system  of  vexations 
end  violence  tarried  on  against  Greek  vessels  in  [he  ikruseaii  sees,  with  the  view 
of  keeping  the  trade  exclusively  in  Etruscan  hands  :  and  the  robberies  of  which 
tii'::  Greeks  cop'.pl,;ined  were;  ceLinnitted  by  'lie  people  of  (he  small  (owns  along 
i.he  coast,  who,  not  possosshp;  natural  ndv;iri(;iges  or  -wer.lrh  enough  !o  engage  on 
a  large  scale  in  commerce,  turned  their  seamanship  and  enterprise  to  account  in 
another  way,  and  fitted  out  small  vessels  for  piracy  instead  of  the  huge  ships 
employed  for  trading  voyages.  Thus  it  is  expressly  mentioned  that  the  people 
of  Caere/1'  which  was  a  large  and  weahhy  eilv,  possessiau'  its  harbor  or.  the  coast 
for  the  convenience  of  iis  trade,  were  wholly  free  .frou!  die  reproach  of  piratical 
practices  thrown  by  the  Greeks  upon  the  mass  of  their  countrymen. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unequal  than  the  fete  of  the  three  sister  islands  of  Sicily, 
SkMii  Sardinia,  and  Corsica.     Whilst  the  first  of  them  has  rivalled  in  its 

fame  the  most  distinguished  countries  of  Europe,  the  two  latter 
have  remained  in  obscurity  from  the  earliest  times  itow.a  to  the  present  hour.  They 
seemed  to  repel  that  kindling  spark  of  Greek  civllr/iifion,  v,  hich  found  so  con- 
genial an  element  in  Sicily  ;  and,  therefore,  as  they  did  not  receive  what  was  the 
great  principle  of  life  in  the  ancient  world,  they  were  condemned  to  perpetual 
inactivity  and  helplessness.  Of  what  race  were  the  eurhest  iriim.bitaiits  of  Sar- 
dinia, we  have  no  records  to  inform  us.  Settlers  from  Africa,  no:.  Carthaginians, 
but  native  Lybians/6  are  said  to  have  crossed  over  to  the  island  at  a  very  remote 
period.  They  were  followed  at  intervals,  such  was  the  Greek  tradition,  by  some 
advetunrers  or  fugitives  from  Greece;  and  Asia  Minor  ;  but  these  all  belong  to 
the  mythic  period,  and  the  Greek  settlements  are  said  l.o  have  he-en  afterwards 
utterly  extirpateel,  whilst  tlmse  from  Asia,  described  as  fugitives  from  Troy,  were 
drieca  to  the  mouii'.nins  aial  became  bar  braized.  A  reeve  probable  statement  men- 
tions a  colony  of  Iberians  from  Spain,  the  founders  of  iNora,1'  the  oldest  city  in  the 
island;  and  during  the;  height  of  the  Etruscan  dominion,  the  Etruscan  cedonists 
brought  in  a  ne;w  element  to  the  already  mingled  population.  When  the  power 
w  l  he  Cartha^kiiaos  began  to  grow.  Sardinia  seen  attracted  i  lair  novice  ;  already, 
in  the  lirst  year  of  the  ItoiiKin  couimouwenh.h,  oijrht-aml  Iwenty  years  before  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes,  it  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  exclusively  to  their  dominion, 
in  their  famous  commercial  treaty  with  Heme  ;  and  at  tee  period  of  the  great  Per- 
sian invasion  of  Greece,  Sardinia  is  mentioned,  together  with  Corsica,  as  furnishing 
irre-'-eeniiry  soldiers1'  to  that  great  heist  with  which  1'bnnilcar  invaded  Sicily,  anil 
which  was  destroyed  by  Gelon  at  Himcra.  Yet  a  few  years  before,  when  the; 
Persians  were  overpowering  the  Greed;  commonwealths  in  A.sia  Minor,  Sardinia 
was  more  than  once  looked  to  by  the;  honkers,1''  as  oiforieg  them  a.  desirable  refuge 
from  the  conquerors'  dominion,  and  as  alforeheg  every  facility  for  a  Nourish iir; 
Greek  colony.  But  it  was  to  the  lonians  of  Asia  like  an  unknown  world  ;  and 
no  sul'iieiei-e  number  of  colonists  could  be  induceal  to  join  in  the  enterprise,  while 
a  small  body  would  have  been  utterly  unable  to  maintain  its  ground  agm.irst  the 
(tinirigiaians.  Thus  Sardinia  remained  subject  to  Carthage;  and  as  tee  Car- 
thaginians wanted  it  chielly  to  supply  their  armies  with  soldiers,  anil  to  provide 
harbors  for  their  ships  engaged  in  le.e  trade  with  Krnrrbi,  they  took  no  pains  to 
improve  its  natural  resources,  but  are   said  to  have  purposely  kept  waste10  some 

11  "We  knew  this  by  the    surest  evidence,  u  Btrabo,  V.  2,  §  3,  p.  220. 

ijiiu-icly,  'uy  tie:  vil;.;  .ruf.  ie.il  '.es  of  ijiva;.  a:\-.l  in  '-  I'n-.iwejiiis,  X.  If. 

]  :ii-l'.'.:!j!:ii-  i.  ■'  \ :"-.i ■']■;. i :  pa.e.  ,■■,-,  lieaiJ  :.ii  :ke  ro-  "  IV.^amnKJ  X.  ')','. 

wait  owavntiens  c:.  VnLeL  iii'.'a  T.eiy.ihiii.      Kiso  ''■  Hi:r;;'.l(;tns.  VJI.  185. 

the  ''JJisfonvsiio  M.  I^liis-iii,"  j:i  tne  si.itbvi'l-  1!l  1  [fvoflouis,  1. 1T0,  V.  124. 

utile  ef  tins  "  Aniiiili  tli.-U'  Ju-;!iu;n  e_l  common-  *'  Aristotle.  1)0  mlrubll.  i00. 
sloiiiu  Lixlioelejii;.!,"  ;,.  if',  fst  seqi]. 
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of  its  most  fertile  districts,  that  no  reports  of  its  :.\ii-Lil:l ■-.-  n-.hd'.t  tempt  timber  what 
they  above  all  things  dreaded,  a  colony  of  Greeks. 

Corsica  had  undergone  nearly   (he  same   course  of  events  as  Sardinia.      Its 

oldest  inhabitants  were  Iberians  and  fiiguriuns;  it  was  then  oecu-  . 
pied  by  the  Etruscans,  who  after  haying,  by  the  aid  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, diet: ted.  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  settlement  of  Aleria  or  Alalia/1  and  having 
shared  the  dominion  of  the  island  ivii.li  their  Carthaginian  allies  down  to  the  time 
of  the  decemvhate  at,  Rome,  were  now,  in  the  general  decline  of  their  nation, 
leaving  it  entirely  to  the  Carthaginians.  Corsica  «:is  valuable  for  its  timber  and 
its  mines,  but  iis  agriculture  was  of  no  account,  and  its  native  inhabitants  were 
reckoned  among  the  most  untamable  of  barbarians.23 

These  were  the  countries  which  bounded  the  horizon  of  Rome  to  the  north  and 
west.  Southward  and  eastward,  beyond  that  belt  of  mountain 
country  held  by  the  Opicaa.  nations,  the  /T'icpiians  and  Volscians,  mpamj1, 
which  giit  in  Latium  front  the  Anio  to  the  sea,  there  lay  a  country,  destined  ere 
long  to  be  the  favorite  battle-field  of  the  Romans,  but  a  stranger  to  them  as  yet 
both  in  the  relations  of  peace  and  of  war.  Campania,  inhabited,  in  the  most  re- 
mote times  by  the  liikcliaus/11  then  wrested  from  them  bv  the  Qpicans,  receiving 
at  a  very  early  period  the  first  germ  of  deck  civilisation,  in  the  U h ale idian  colony 
of  Cuina,  iind  afterwards  subjected,  The  so  many  other  parts  of  Italy,  to  the 
wide  spreading  dominion  of  ibe  E!.ru  scans,  had  lately,  as  we  have  seen,  submitted 
to  a  new  invader,  the  nation  of  the  Saninites,  The-  Saumites,  a  pcopie  of  the  8a- 
bcllian  or  Sabine  race,  had  descended  from  their  high  valleys  amidst  the  ranges 
of  the  divided  line  of  the  Apennines,  and  were  now  the  ruling  nation  in  Campa- 
nia, although  they  had  by  no  means  extirpated  the  older  races  of  its  inhabitants 
On  the  contrary,  they  seem  them  selves  to  have  almost  molted  away  into  the  gen- 
eral mass  of  their  mixed  subjects  ;  the  conquered  did  not.  become  Samnites,  hut 
the  conquerors  became  Cu.mpauiuns,  the  Opieim  or  Oscau  being  tin;  prevailing  lan- 
guage, but  the  influence  of  the  Greek  colonies,  Cum;',  and  Neapohs,  spreading 
pov,  eri'ully  around  (.hem,  as  usual,  the  arts  ;vm[  the  manners  of  Greece.  But  the 
Samnite  invasion,  and  the  revolution  which  followed  it,  produced  great  disorder; 
the  old  ii 'habitants,  whoui  the  conquerors  despoiled  of  their  property,  were  driven 
to  maintain  themselves  by  their  swords  ;  the  conquerors  themselves  had  many  ad- 
venturers amongst  them,  who  preferred  war  with  the  prospect  of  fresh  plunder, 
to  a  peaceful  life  in  J;he  country  which  they  Imd  woe.  ;  and  thus  for  more  than  a 
century  we  read  of  numerous  bands  of  Cnmpamnr.  or  Opieau  mercenaries,  partly 
Samnite  and  partly  Oscan,  employed  in  the  wars  of  Sicily,  as  if  foreign  service 
had  been  one  of  the  principal  resources  of  the  naiion.  It  is  mentioned  I  hat  eight 
hundred  of  them  were  engaged  by  the  Chaleidian  Greeks  of  Cuina  or  .Neapolis/* 
to  serve  in  the  Athenian  armament  against  Syracuse;  but  that  arriving  in  Sicily 
after  the  des'.rueiioit  of  the  Ali'.eiiians,  they  were  hired  by  the  Carthaginians. 

As  a  new  people  had.  thus  arisen  in  Campania,  so  new  names  and  a  new  power 
had  lately  come  into  notice  in  the  south,  of  Italy.  From  Thurii  to  i,™ra„;u,, „■,„!, of 
Rhegium,  on  the  shore  of  the  Ionian  s  1  I 

donia  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  tire,  numerous  Greek  colonies  which  lined  both 
coasts  were  settled  in  a  country  known  to  the  early  Greek  writers  by  the  names 
of  Italia  and  CEnotria."  The  natives  of  the  interior,  Ginotrians  and  Chonians, 
had  for  many  years  past  wanted  either  the  will  or  the  power  to  oiler  serious  an- 
noyance to  the  Greeks;  and  when  Sybaris  was  destroyed  by  its  neighbor  city 
Croton,  the  natives  took  no  advantage  of  these  interim  1  quarrels,  and  a.  new 
Greek  colony,  Thurii,  arose  in  the  place  of  Sybaris,  without  any  opposition  on 
their  part,  Uut  the  latter  part  of  (he  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  aura,  in 
other  words,  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  am'  the  period  of  the 

,;1  liovoilot.ua,  I.  IBB. 

■'  Slnibo,  V.  2.  'i.  1.  v.:  2'21. 

-1  TimayilidoB,  VI.  2. 
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rciopounesian  war,  was  a  Lime  marked  by  natural  as  well  as  political  calamities 
beyond  all  remembered  example.  The  pestilences,  -which  we  have  already  no- 
ticed as  causing  such  havoc  at  Home  and  throughout  Lutium,  travelled,  we  maj 
be  sure,  into  Samnium  also;  their  visitations  are  often  accompanied  by  unfavor- 
able seasons,  which  cause  scarcity  or  famine  ;  and  ihe  distress  occasioned  by  one 
or  both  of  (hese  scourges,  may  have  led  to  those  movements  iimonas!  the  Sam- 
nii.es,  which  at  (his  period  so  <;-renUy  changed  the  face  of  Italy.  On  one  aide,  as 
we  have  seen,  thoy  broke  in  upon  the  Opieaus  of  the  valley  of  the  Vulturnus  and. 
the  country  round.  Vesuvius;  on  another  they  overwhelmed  the  (Enotrians  and 
Chouians/6  and  spread  themselves  as  far  as  the  Ionian  sea.  The  tribe  or  mixed 
liiultimde  which  moved  on  this  expedition  -onthwiiids,  was  afterwards  known  by 
the  name  of  Lucanians.  It  does  not,  follow  that  they  were  numerous,  far  less 
arc  we  to  suppose  that  they  extirpated  the  older  inhabitants  ;  but  as  conquerors 
they  gave  their  name  to  the  country,  and  til'  iliev  gradually  became  a  settled 
people,  they  were  the  terror  of  the  Greek  colonies,  it  is  probable  that  many  of 
the  (bhiotriaus  became  barbarized  by  (lie  oppressions  and  example  of  (heir  con- 
queror.-;, and  that  the  whole  population  of  the  interior,  known  under  one  common 
name  of  Lucar.iaus,  carried  on  a  restless  phmd.ermg  warfare  against  (he  Greek 
cities  on  both  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  Posidonia  fell  into  their  hands,  and  (ho 
Greek  inhabitants,  like  the  Opieans  of  Capua,  became  a  subject  people  in  their 
own  city  ;  and  so  general  was  (he  (error  excited  by  the  Lucanian.  inroads,  that 
the  Greeks  formed  a  league"  amongst  themselves  for  their  mutual  defence,  and 
if  any  city  wa.s  backward  in  coming  to  the  rescue,  -when  summoned  lo  aid  against 
the  Lueanians,  its  generals  were  to  be  put  to  death.  But  whilst  the  barbarians 
were  thus  driving  them  to  the  sea,  another  enemy  drove  them  but  It  from  the  sea 
to  the  barbarians.  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  hail  formed  atl  alliance  with  the  Lu- 
canians,  bo  ping-,  with  their  aid    t         tain  j  i        Greek   eit-i         h    re- 

peatedly invaded  Italy,  destroyed  Caulon  and  Hippouium,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Hhcgium. 

When  the  Lucanians  firs:  became  formidable  to  the  Italian  Greeks,  they  were 
cwt«  oia,  l,™.  stigmatized  as  a  horde  of  the  lowest  barbarians,23  a  mhed  band 
uLl"'"-  of  robbers,  swelled  by  fugitive  .slaves,  and   desperate  adventurers 

of  every  description.  But  when  time  had  converted  the  invaders  and  plunderers 
of  (libiotriii,  info  i!s  regular  inhabitants  an;!  masters,  when  the  Lucanians  bad.  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  (he  better  points  of  their  character,  then  (he  contrast 
between  (heir  simple  and  severe  manners,  and  (he.  extreme  profligacy  of  the 
Greek  colonies,  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention.  "The  Lucanians,"  says  ller- 
aelides  l'ontieus,™'  '-are  a,  hospitable  and  an  upright  people.''  .And  another  tes- 
timony"'declares  that  "amongst  the  Lucanians,  extravagance  and  idleness  are 
Euaisbabh"  crimes  ;  and  if  any  man  lends  money  to  a  notorious  spendihrii;:,  ihe. 
iw  will  not  enable  him  to  recover  it."  "We  find  similar  praises  bestowed  by 
SeymmiS  of  Chios  on  the  Illyrians,  wdio  a  century  before  his  time  had  been  infa- 
mous for  their  piracies.  But  wdien  a  rude  people  have  lost  somewhat  of  their 
ferocity,  and  have  not  yet  acquired  the  vices  of  a  later  stage  of  civilization,  their 
character  really  exhibits  much  that  is  noble  and  excellent,  and  both  in  its  good 
and  bad  points  it:  so  captivates  the  imagination,  that  if  has  always  been  regarded 
by  the  writers  of  a  more  advanced  state  of  society  with  an  admiration  even  be- 
yond its  merits. 

The  extreme-  sou  (boa  stern  point,  the  heel  of  Italy,  was  the  country  of  the 
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Lipygkins  ov  Apulia.ns,  the  one  being  the  Greek  and  tin;  other  the 

Latin  form  of  the  suraf  name.81     They  stretched  round  the  Iapy-     ?fs" 

giau  capo,  and  were  to  be  found  along   Lite   const  of  the  Adriatic,  as  far  as   the 

headland  of  Gar:; num.      iktt  neither  these  nor  the  Sahelhan  nations  immediately 

beyond  them,  nor  tlie  Gmbriaus,  who  lived   again  still  further   lo  Lhe  northwest, 

and  joined  ike  Etruscan  settlements  on  tin;  shores  of  the  Adriaiie,  were,  as  yet, 

become  famous  in  history. 

There  was,  however,  a  movement  beginning  about  this  period  on  the  east  of 
Italy,   which    threatened   to   lead   to   the   most   important   cor.se- 

quences.     iDionysiu-s  of  Syracuse,  unsatisfied  w ■.  Si  i]i  ,::  t 

minion,  and  looking  to  Greece  itself  as  the  most  templing  field  of  """""'"  "'  ' 
ambition  to  every  Greet,  was  desirous  of  getting  a  footing  on  the  coast  of  Epi- 
rus,  and  of  establishing  a.  naval  power  in  the  Jordan  sea  and  the  Adriatic.  Ac- 
cordingly he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Illyria.ns,"2  and,  unless  there  is  a 
eonfusiiei  between  the  two  names,  he  occupied  both  the  island  of  lssa,""  the  mod- 
ern Lissa,  and  the  town  of  Lissus:;'  on  tins  m:iin  land,  a  hdle  lo  the  north  of  Epi- 
dammis,  and  kept  a  Heel  regularly  stationed  at  this  latter  setilement,  lo  uphold 
the  reputation  of  his  power.  Ilut  there  is  a  statement  in  Pliny"'  and  other  wri- 
ters, that  Ancona,  vvliumnna,  and  Adria,  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  were  also  Sicilian 
settlements.  Adria  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Dionysius,  and 
iiis  intercourse  with  these  countries  is  further  shown  by  (he  i'aet,  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  importing  the  Venetian  horses, :!i  as  the  best  breed  for  racing  ;  (he 
great  games  of  Greece  bomg  !o  him,  as  they  had  been  to  Alcihiades,  an  object 
of  peculiar  interest  ar.d  ami:  it  ion.  Strabo  also  eads  Ancona  a  Syracusan  colony,31 
but  ascribes  its  foundation  to  some  exiles  who  lied  from  the  Lyranny  of  Dionys- 
ius.  That  there  was  n,  Greek  population  there,  and  that  (.lie.  Greek  language 
was  pi.eva'cnl,  is  proved  by  i'.s  corns;  yet  on  the  other  hand,  Seyl.ix,  though,  lie 
names  Aneona,  does  not  call  it  a  Greek  city,  a  circumstance  which  he  rarely  or 
never  admits,  wdieu  he  is  speaking  o:"  Greek  cities  built  on  a  foreign  coast.  The 
probability  is,  that  the  death  of  Diouysins,  and  the  subsequent  d.oeiine  of  his 
(lower,  left  these  remote  colonies  to  themselves;  that  their  eommu ideation  with 
Greece  and  Sieiiy  was  greiti.ly  cheeked  by  the  growing  piracies  of  the  lllyrians, 
and  that  they  admitted,  either  willingly  or  by  necessity,  an  intermixture,  of  bar- 
barian citizens  from  the  surrounding  nations,  which  destroyed  or  gi-eu'dy  impaired 
their  Greek  character.  [Jut  it.  marks  the  power  of  Dioirysius,  that  a.t  one  and 
the  same  time  he  should  have  been  founding  colonies  on  the,  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic, and  that  on  the  other  side,  o:  Italy  he  should  have  been  ma.ster  of  the  sea 
without  opposition,  insomuch  that,  under  pretence  of  restraining  the   piracies  of 

31  Soo  Niebntir,  Vol.  I.  p.  151.     Ed.  1827.  neau  of  ao  famous  a  man.    But  Diortorus  roust 
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part  jni'. y  to  give  a  brief  skelt-h  of  the  groat- 
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the  hlt.rusenr.s,  lie  appeared  with  a  licet  c.[  s'.\lv  triremes'"  on  the  coast  of  .tliruriii; 
passed  tin:  ni'juili  of  the  Tiber  almost  within  siykt.  of  Home,  landed  on  the  terri- 
tory of  Oiv'i-i\,  defeated  the  inhabitants  who  came  out  to  resist  liim,  sacked  their 
scrt-port.  of  !V:gi,  and  carried  off  from  ihe  plunder  of  the  temple  of  Leucothea,51 
or  Mater  Matuta,  a  sum  computed  at  no  less  than  a  thousand  talents. 

The  mention  of  this  eminent  man  leads  me  naturally  to  Sicily,  to  take  some 
notice  of  the  heart  and  root  of  that  mighty  dominion  which  spread  cat  its  arms 
SO  widely  and  so  vigorously.  Eesides,  tin)  Roman  history  has  hitherto  presented 
us  with  nothing  huh  general  pictures,  or  sketches  rather,  of  the  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth as  a  whole; :  individuals  ha\e  beca  as  Hi  tie  promirort  as  the  Inures 
in  a  landscape  :  they  have  been  too  subordinate,  and  occupied  too  small  a  space 
in  the  picture,  to  enable  us  lo  form  any  distinct  notion  of  then-  several  features. 
(;-,,t  D:o':\shis  outtopped.  bv  bis  persona!  renown  tbe  greatness  of  ihe  events  in 
which  he  wa.s  a.n  actor  ;  he  stood  far  above  all  bis  contemporaries,  as  tbe  most 
rem  a '/liable  man  in  the  western  part  of  the  civilised  world.  We  may  be  allowed, 
then,  to  overstep  the  limits  of  Italy,  and.  to  consider  the  fortunes  and  character 
of  a  man  who  was  the  ruler  of  Syracuse  and  of  Sicily,  during  a  period  of  nearly 
"orty  years  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome. 
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Tim  history  of  colonies  seldom  offers  the  noblest  specimens  of  national  char- 
acter. The  Syraeusan  people,  made  up,  hi  the  course  of  a  long 
smii»%ninSai  of  alternation  of  tyrannies  and  fruitions,  out  of  the  most  various  ele- 
ments, had  been  hound  together  by  no  comprehensive  code  of 
laws,  aod,  from  their  very  cii'cums Lances,  (hey  could  not  find  a  substitute  for 
such  a  code  in  the  authority  of  ancient  and  inherited  rites  of  religion,  and  of  the 
maimers  and  customs  of  their  fathers. 

The  richer  citizens,  who  often  possessed  very  lnrp.o  .fortunes,  were  always  sns- 
„„,,„!.,  >M  Mll.  pected,  and  probably  not  without  reason,  of  aiming  at  making 
dM-  themselves    tyrants;   whilst  tbe  people,  possessing   actual   power, 

yet.  feeing  that  its  tenure  was  precarious,  were  disposed  to  be  suspicious,  even 
beyond  measure,  and  were  prone  to  violence  and  cruelty.  The  Alhem.'.n  inva- 
sion, by  obliging  the  Syraeusaus  to  (it  out  a  ere-ai  naval  force,  bad  increased,  as 
usud,  the  power  of  the  poorer  classes,1  who  always  formed  the  great  mass  of 
ihe  seamen  in  the  Greek  commonwealths :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
lie- re:  cerates,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  aristocrat  leal  leaders,  had  person- 
ally displayed  great  courage  and  ability,  and   although  the  cavalry  in  which  the 

■  Diodorns,  XV.  14,  Pso.r,  do -Aristotle,  OEeo-  Aristotle.  "  Lcnso±t'u  G-ffiois,  Matuta  voon- 
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holiest  citizens  sctretJ  lirul  always  acquitted  itself  well,  yet  the  heavy-armed  in- 
fantry, wdiich  contained  the  greatest,  proportion  of  (ho  upper  classes,  had  gained, 
liillss  credit  ;  and  the  victory  over  the  invaders  had  been  won  by  the  seamen  of 
Syracuse  1'bir  more  ihaa  by  Lis  soldiers.  Thus  the  popular  party  became  greyly 
s'.rciiglTTeiied  by  (he  issue  of  the  invasion:  lfcrriKjei-ni.es  and  some  of  his  friends 
were  banished/  while  Diodes,  the  head  of  tlio  popular  party,  a  man  somewhat 
n:sornble;g  the'  tribune  Kieu/i,  a  sincere  and  stern  reformer,  but  whose  zealous 
im.-igir.niion  coaeched  schemes  beyond  his  power  to  compass,  endeavored  at 
once  to  give  to  his  counirynren1  a  pure  democracy,  and  to  establish  it.  on  its  only 
snre  found  at:  on,  by  building  it  upon  a  comprehensive  system  of  national  law. 

Of  the  details  of  (Ids  code  we  know  nothing-.     Diodorus  ascribes  to  it  tlie  high 
merits  of  conciseness;  imd.  precision,  and  while  he  speaks  of  it  as  claa 

seven;,  he  praises  it  i'or  iis  di -crimination  in  proportioning  its  pun- 
ishments to  the  magnitude  of  the  crime.  But  its  best  praise  is,  that  it  continued 
to  enjoy  the  respect,  not  only  of  the  Syracusans,  but  of  oilier  Sic-ilka  states 
■dso,  till  the  Roman  law  superseded  it.  Tins  was  the  law  of  Syracuse,  and  Dio- 
des was  the  lawgiver:  while  others,  who  in  the  time  of  Timoleoi),  and  again  in 
the  reign  of  Iliero,  either  added  to  it,  or  modified  it,  were  called  by  no  other 
title  than  expounders  of  the  law  ;4  as  if  the  only  allowed  object  i'or  succeeding 
legislators  was  to  ascertain  the  real  meaning  of  the  code  of  Diodes,  and  not  to 
alter  it. 

But  democracy  and  law,  when  first  introduced  amongst  a  corrupt  and  turbu- 
lent people,  require  to  he  fostered  under  the  shelter  of  I  t  I 
peace.  Unluckily  for  Diodes,  his  new  constitution  was  born  to  >™1P"tJ"|e|,lia11'- 
susrmy  times  ;  its  promulgation  was  coincident  with  the  renewal  of  the-  Oanhe- 
gina-n  invasions  of  Sicily,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  a.  century.  '-"War,"  says 
'J'h-aey aides,5  "makes  men's  tempers  as  hard  as  their  circumstances."  The 
Syraeusaa  government  was  engaged  in  an  arduous  struggle:  the  power  of  its 
enemy  was  o\"erv.hc!iv.:ng,  while  every  failure  in  milhary  ope^-alions  bred  an  in- 
crease of  suspicion  and  disaffection  at  home.  Then  the  aristocralical  party  be- 
gan, as  they  arc  wont  to  do,  to  use  popular  language,  hi  order  to  excite  the 
passions  of  the  multitude,  and  thus  make  (hem  the  instruments  of  their  own 
ruin.  They  encouraged  the  cry  of  treason  and  corruption  against  the  generals 
of  the  commonwealth;  and  personal  prolligaoy  was  united  with  parly  ileal. 
Ifipparinus  was  a  member  of  the  aristoeratieal  party  ;  lie  was  also  a  desperate 
man,  because  lie  had  ruined  himself  by  his  extravagance;6  both  these  causes 
united  made  him  anxious  to  overthrow  the  popular  government  ;  and  leokkg 
about  for  a  tit  instrument  to  accomplish  Lis  purpose,  he  found  and  brought  for- 
ward Dionysius. 

There  must  have  been  no  ordinary  promise  of  character  in  Dionysius  to  lead  to 
such  a.  choice,  lie  was  a  young  man  under  live-ami- twenty,7  not  y,^. ^a^^,, ai uia- 
distinguished  for  his  birth  or  fortune,  and  his  personal  condition  U)'""3- 
was  humble  ;  he  was  a  clerk"  in  some  one  of  the  departments  of  the  public  busi- 
ness. But  he  had  been  a  follower  of  Hermocrates,  and  had  accompanied  him  in 
his  attempt  to  effect  his  return  from  exile  by  force,  and  had  been  wounded'  in 
the  conflict  which  tool;  place  on  that  occasion,  and  in  which  llermoerates  was 
killed.      He   was   brave,  active,   and   eloipient :   the    wealth1-'  and  influence  of  a 

=  Xiiaopli.  Ilullcmc.   !-  i.  s  ::".     Tauevdidf.s,  '"  It.  if,  sniii  i.'.iot  or  ilis  h.-.jiiiiih:--:  iflir;  comer, 

VIII,  B5.                                                        '  when  ho  wan  lined,  en  one  oeea-U'ii.  !iv  tocmo;;- 

'J  JJiydorus.  XIII.  34,  35.  iat rates   for  o.liliVv-n.e  Tl.ii  •■■■■c.av.la  iiTKalariv, 

'  llfayvT),!,  tsZ  r«iiotlh>.-r:     iJi.i.1.  XI!1'.  ;;j.  r:-:ili.^-.:s,t:-.i;-Ji!st!:riii:i',iijaiiiioflarge property, 

"  111.  82.     B(uio!  iir.iirrmX-is,  ft  ",'■■'',  ™  njwLTu  pa'il  tlie  tine  fbr  him.  and  told  him  to  go  on 

-at  ioyiii  »:■■  iroSXw  h/iotnl.  spcokico;  as  Hindi  os  ho  pioascd,  and  that  H9 

"  .Aristotle,  Politics,  V.  6.  often  as  the  magistrates  lined  him,  so  ol'roii 

1  ('ioero,  Tu=iiuhi!i.     11  is  pa  hit.  V.  20.  '.viord  he  ;-.-.o;i:e  v..  ■.'.i-eo:':-0  i!:o  am-  la:  -..ha. 

"  IK }•■.'.. t\i  os.  I.  ■  ■.■;.,. ,.,  |,  ,■  ■„■  iiiuoi.  !.Ji:>ieriH,  XIII.  91. 

1  .h],;doni-;  XlLl.  75. 
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powerful  party  supported  him,  and  ho  tame  for  ward  when  moiv;  minds  wcro 
wrought  up  to  'lie  highest  pilch  of  alarm  and  irritation  ;  for  Agrigentum,  sifter 
a  seven  months'  siege,  had  been  taken  and  Kicked  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  the 
fugitives  who  lied  to  Syracuse-  for  shelter,  ascribed  the  loss  of  their  city  to  the 
misconduct  of  the  tiyraeusan  generals,  ivho  had  been  sent  to  its  relief,  and  had 
allowed  it  to  fall  unprotected. 

The  popular  party  was  no  longer  headed  by  Diodes.  We  do'not  lenow  the 
DeumfDiadai  exact  time  or  occasion  of  his  dentil,  tut,  the  circumstances  attend- 

ing it  m  ij  juosl  i\  mnrknble.  Ota-,  of  the  laws  of  his  ciide  had  de- 
nounced the  penalty  of  death  against  any  man  who  came  into  the  market-place 
armed.  This  was  especially  directed,  no  doubt,  against  the  aristocratical  party, 
who  were  apt.  to  resort  to  violence,11  in  order  to  break  up  or  in  timid  ate  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people,  or  to  revenue  themselves  on  any  of  the  more  obnoxious 
popular  leaders.  It  happened  that  Diodes  inul  marched  out  of  the  city  on  sin 
alarm  of  some  hostile  imond,  perhaps  that  very  lUlemp;"  of  Ilermocriii.es  to  gel 
Lack  to  Syracuse  by  force,  which  has  been  already  noticed.  But  he  was  sud- 
denly recalled  by  the  news  that  the  enemy  were  in  the  city,  and,  armed  as  he 
was,  he  hastened  back  to  meet  them,  and  found  tlicm  already  in  possession  oi 
the  roa.rket-pla.ee,  A  private  citizen,  most  probably  after  the.  fray  was  over, 
when  the  death  of  so  eminent  a  citizen  as  Ilermocrai.es  would  be  deeply  felt, 
even  by  many  of  his  political  adversaries,  caked  out  to  Diodes,  in  allusion  to  his 
having  appeared  in  arms  in  the  niarkei-pia.ee,  "All,  Diodes,  thou  art  making 
void  thine  own  laws  !"  "  Hay  rather,"  was  his  reply,  "  I  will  ratify  them  thus  ; ' 
and  lie  instantly  slabbed  himself  to  the.  heart.  Such  a  spirit,  so  sincere,  and  so 
self-devoted,  might  well  haw;  been  die  founder  of  freedom  mid  of  iega.l  order  for 
his  country,  and  saved,  her,  had  his  life  been  prolonged,  from  the  seliish  ambi- 
tion of  Dionysius. 

His  place  at  the  head  of  the  government  was  supplied,  inadequately,  as  it  ap- 
r  u  poais,   by   Daphnasus   and   Demarchus.la     Dionysius    played   the 

lotiuiiciieuira.  demagogue  ably;  inveighing   against   the,  incapacity  of  the  gen- 

erals, representing  them  as  men  oi  overweening  hilIuenee,LJ  and  urging  that  the 
peop'.e  wotdd  do  well  to  chouse  in  their  place  men  of  humbler  means,  whom  they 
would  l;e  aide  more  eilectually  to  control.  Accordingly  lite  assembly  deposed 
their  actual  generals,  and  elected  others  in  their  room,  and  amongst  these  was 
Dionysius.  Thus  far  successful,  he  ventured  on  a  more  decisive  measure,  a  gen- 
eral recall  of  exiled  citizens/5  It  should  be  remembered,  that  in  the  continual 
struggles  between  the  aristocratical  and  popular  panics  throughout  Greece,  the 
triumph  of  one  side  was  accompanied  by  the  banishment  of  the  most  forward 
supporters  of  the  other.  Every  state  had  thus  always  its  exiles,  like  the  fuo- 
rwdtl  01  the  Italian  republics,  whose  absence1'  was  essential  to  the  nndnteuaneij 
of  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  whose  recall  was  equivalent  to  a  revolution. 

11  As  the,  ni-isl'Ki'i'.ts  'il'  Covcyyii  broke  in-.o  Ihe  l:1  1  liodoms,  XIII.  «G.     Uaphnaius  hud  com- 

coiiiisiil-koase  -.vil-i  da,;iii;'--:-  and  l  mil'.'. '.'ml  lb.'  manded.  :';.:  S;.  raue.  r  v:  :•■[-;•:<  liii'.i  laid  been 

liciius  of  '.lie  popular  pa::y  ro  the  num'uer  o:'  senr,  iiio.ir'r  candy  lo  the  relief  of  Aiii'ls-emiim. 

;i.1i:.iii5  fixiy,  parky  ;■■■)  i.e. cii.'  lV;eu  the  payment,  liiodoras,  MJI.'e ?,.     D.>c.i n :M-i-l i iij=  nas  one  ot'ii.a 

of  a  lh.o  v.-iiiCM  they  Inul  huvi'.iky  inoniTed.  icn[  ;.' cileries  sent  to  mivcivcuo  lie  nc  cables  in  tii'j 

|.- 1  ■■.!■.■  to  prevent  the  passing  of  a  decree  for  an  command  of  the  anxttiajj  fbioe  wMoh  was  eo- 

illiei'.oc  iviiii  At.ln  as.     Tiraeyd.  111.  To.  opeictin.!    «    I'd sinus,  on  (.la:  const 

'■:  It  is  ir.;o  t  lav.  ..ceordi-.i^  'o  I'>:oA:  ;■.;.-,  TAj  ■  .:.'  A;-':.  Mi;j:.:r,  aiiahisl:  iko  Athenians.    'I'liuei  d. 

olos  !iii;l  bso.n  hen -shea  some  lime  belbrc  ['XIII.  VIII.  85. 

rr>|;  bet  bis  looount  of  Gin  iij'iiiir)  of  Syracuse.  ji   iiiodonis,  XIII.  '.C.     Aristotle,  1'ohliea.  V. 

ke.i'.voeii  kie.  Athenian  cMpodiiion  end  tlie  tyr-  Z.     iisrisio;  ■■.1-,i.y„,jr;:i  a^i.:...  <:■■!  tSj  i>.ava!um 

cany  01'  Dio:  y.'i    ■-,  is  ex.eveo'.i  CO    A.::i.,-  an,  >,. A -ii'.),/   t>v(   rtaj.ii ■:■■;(■,   <5ni  7i)i<  i\S;iat  srurii-ftU  MS 

mid'  observes  no  el:ro:i:>kick:nl  icaki.     It  may  (ij/.tit-h-os  mj<. 

be,  then,  that,  Diodes   had   bee.n  rociJlod  lire-  >'  Piodorns,  XIII.  92. 

vion.-A  to  1:;:c  il : i al  attempt  el"  ILsiinuciatcs  ;  at  L"  Tin.  il  was  one  of  the  clauses  in  the  oath 

least  Ike  :.i'e  ini-hi'ives  ;,.'  I  tail:  an  (::.,[,  ami     ;  tiikeii  bv  evcrv  member  oi'  Uie  vt-.w:'.  of  Ileiia.!, 

Hie  !i:iVav'v.'i:eiiki.  :■)  ike  Ci.ciil:  e:'J  >'■  ■:..,.■;■■.  beM'  at  A!  kens,  "  lii.n  he  iv^uk'  not  recall  ikose  citi- 

o  remarkalia:  lese.ni^nnoc  to  each  oilier,     ftce  zcus  wiiu  '.von;  in  exile,''    Dcmostiior.es,  'fimoc- 

Diodorns,  XUI.  33  and  76.  rates,  p.  T4B. 
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The  Syracu-sun  exiles  were  the  youth  of  the  aristocrat!  en  1  parly,  the  friends  and 
comrades  of  llermocrates,  boh!  and  enterprising,  proud  and  licentious,  the  coun- 
terparts of  K;eso  Quinetius  and  of  the  s  up  p  or  tors  of  the  decemvir  Appius  ;  mrai 
whose  natural  hatred  and  scorn  of  the  popular  party  was  embittered  by  the 
reflection  of  their  exile.  An  obdurate  spirit  is  not  the  vice  t.if  a  democracy  ; 
the  .idnd.iy  feelings  of  the  people,  their  sympathies  with  youth  and  high  biidji, 
their  hopes  and'tlieir  fears  were  alike  iippealed  to  ;  the  tide  was  already  setting 
to'wards  aristocracy;  f-'h-i  ns-cmbfy  dee  rued  a  general  recall  of  the  exiles,  and  the 
revolution  from  that  moment  became  inevitable. 

The  overthrow  of  the  constitution  of  Diodes  and  of  the  popular  party  was 
sure;  but  it  was  owing  to  the  terror  of  the  Carthaginian  a.nns,  and  ^.^  .       ^    . 

the  personal  ascendency  of  Dionysius,  that  there  was  set  up  in   is    ■  ■■ i  . 

]ilacc  (lie  despotism  of  a  single  man,  instead  of  an  aristocracy. 
Dionysius  continue  J  to  atta.ek  his  colleagues,11  no  less  than  the  generals  who  had 
preceded  them;  "they  were  selling  Syracuse  to  the  Carthaginians,"  he  said; 
"they  were  withholding  the  suldiers'  pay,  and  appropriating  the  public  money  to 
themselves;  he  could  not  endure  to  act  with  such  associates,  and  was  resolved 
therefore  to  lay  down  Ins  office."  A  dictatorship  is  the  most  natural  government 
for  seasons  of  extraordinary  peri],  when  there  appears  a  man  lit  to  wield  it.  The 
terror  of  Ihe  coalition  drove  the  French,  amidst  the  full  freshness  of  their  enthu- 
siasm for  liberty,  to  submit  to  the  despotism  of  the  committee  of  public  safely; 
and  Dionysius,  bowing  all  minds  to  his  ascendency  by  the  mighty  charm  of  supe- 
rior genius,  was  elected  sovereign  commander  of  the  commonwealth."  It  is  said 
that  1  tip  [aire- us,  who  first  brought  liim  forward,  was  appointed  as  Ins  nominal 
colleague  :  n  itb  as  much  of  real  equality  of  power  as  was  enjoyed  by  Lebruu  and 
Cauibaeeies  when  they  were  elected  consuls  along  with  Napoleon. 

From  this  time  forward  Dionysius  retained  the  supreme  power  in  Syracuse  til! 
his  death,  a.  period,  of  aearh  forty  years.  When  lie  tirs1:.  assumed 
(.lie  government,  die.  Peloponrnsinn  v.ar  was  not  yet.  ended:  and 
one  of  his  latest  measures  was  to  send  aid  to  Ins  allies  the  Lacedaemonians,  when 
Sparta  itself  was  threatened  with  conquest  by  an  army  of  ihe  Thehan  confeder- 
acy, headed  by  Iipamiuondns.  In  the  course  of  this  long  reign  he  had  to  contend 
more  than  once  with  domestic  enemies,  and  was  always  more  or  less  engaged  in 
hostility  with  Carthage.  The  first  he  crushed,  and  from  the  last,  although  re- 
duced 'in  one  occasion  to  the  extre.me.st  jeopardy,  he  came  forth  ai.  l;.st  triumph- 
ant. Without  entering  into  a  regular  account  of  his  life  and  actions,  it  will  lie 
enough  to  lake  a  general  view  of  his  government  in  some  of  its  most  important 
relations  at  home  and  abroad. 

Dionysius  owed  his  elevation,  us  we  have  seen,  to  the  ascendency  of.  bis  own 
gemus  acting  upon  minds  aidi.aicd  by  suspicion  of  their  own  gov-  ,„,„,„,  „Mira>  Bbols 
ernment,  and  by  inter.se  fear  of  the  progress  of  the  Carthaginians,  rf  !■««■■ 
The  recall  of  liio  exiles  gave  him  a  number  of  devoted  partisans,  and  the  war  led 
to  the  employment  of  a  large  body  of  mercenary  soldiers,  who  both  from  inclina- 
tion and  interest  would  be  disposed  to  support  an  able  and  active  general.  These 
remained  faithful  to  him.19  when  his  ill  success  against  the  Carthaginians,  in  the 

J7  Kiodonis,  XIII.  94.  also  should  lju  mve.Ceil  with  llie-ye-  i1'.!!  powers, 

18  SriitTiyi;  ebroKOdraif.     It  is  n.it  to  bo  sup-  r.nrl  that  the  i  - ■. < 1 1  ■  slninkl  take  the  oath  which, 

p^sod  i, hat.  tins  tha:  ^nhinr^d  di:'1.  uneeiistit'a-  i:i  fstt,   conveyed    loe'ii,    namely,  "foil  tliey 

tionat  and    absciiac-  power  which  die.  Miesns  v,  oah;  !;-i  .hel  ■  ■■■  i  ■■■r:il    rx:i,  i-r  :  lira  ;;eem:iaini 

called  1:  !j  rami) ."     It  bunked  tncrciy  mi  in  r.:-  a  I  their  di.oict.ioii/'     ;Si-e  TJ:  u;jv-.  Ln.'.---=.  VI.  a.'., 

f  i- i  ■■_■  1 1- -.1  ;:  aver  of  coiidnctiij!;  tin;  < 1  [.ovation. a  of  "it.      lint  i:s  l.liii  perpetual  diHr.toi'siiip  at  Koine 

the  war.  aim  rdcaiaid  f.l;e  geaoval  Iron]  the  no-  mi  cryuvaleiil  to  a  tyranny,  so  . J i ■  i r ■  _--. .-■'.  ,s,  by 

..:■.'.-  si'.v  '■;'  eoiisidtuie;  Iv.e  H-'Vcrrnm  .it  a"  home  retain]:,;:  lit*  eoir.iv.uml  I'm-  an  unlimited  '.hut, 

Bi  to  kis  measures,  ana  of  :■■■■;!■  i  ai  ;.  inj  Ins  and  abusine"  die  nnlibiry  po'.ver  v.'liick  ii  gave- 

]la:i.-:  1::  ■.    -.iiii,     Jl  v.  :i-  die  nt-lo  eorLt'erred  "ii  iSi-  him  tor  loirpo-es  wnol.y  f.n'cUn  lo  Us  projjfif 

ejus  i  i  ii  tl  his  oellea.eiiss  l;y  tlai  A:  I  miliars,  a-in-a  oh  j  eels,  did,  in  tad,  eLinvr.it  is  iiito  a  political 

they  pent  iheh'grv.al,  rvpeeidon  lo  Sicily:  ana  liespotis"- 

ui'ler  tiie  S-'-i'ae'.i sans  had  ss-i/.ab.e.d  llieiv  tirsfc  "  Dir 
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very  first  year  of  his  government,  had  shaken  his  popubm'ty  i-nir^^.'  the  Syr- 
aeusans,  and  encouraged  them  to  attempt  an  insurrection.  Nor  was  it  tlie  old 
popular  party  to  whom  he  was  most  obnoxious,  but  the  citizens  of  the  richer 
classes,  who  as  they  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy,  so 
were  no  way  pleased  to  see  it  succeed  by  tins  despotism  of  a  single  man,  under 
which  they  were  sure  to  be  the  greatest  sufferers.  And  parlly,  perhaps,  from 
this  very  reason  the  poorer  classes  began  to  be  better  nli'cctcd  l,o  his  government, 
and  he  showed  a  desire  to  win  their  attachment.  The  knights,  or  richest  class, 
fled  from  Syracuse  in  great  numbers,  or  were  banished,  or  put  to  death  f''  a.  great 
mass  of  landed  property  was  thus  placed  at  his  disposal  ;  and  '.here  was.  besides, 
as  in  every  state  of  the  ancient  world,  a  considerable,  amount  also  of  public  land, 
of  which  wealthy  individuals  had  ordinarily  a  beneficial  occupation.  Witli  all 
these  means  in  his  power,  he  put  in  practice  the  two  grand  expedients  of  revolu- 
tionary leaders,  a  large  admission  of  new  e-LUzer.s,  and  a  division  of  iho  public  end 
confiscated  laud  among-:!,  them.  The  new  citizens  wci'emnny  of  I. hem  enfranchised 
slaves,  to  whom  he  assigned  houses  in  Syracuse,  as  well  as  portions  of  land  in  the 
country.  Thus  the  stale  of  parties  had  assumed  a  new  form  ;  the  better  part  of 
both  the  old  aristocralical  and  popular  interests  were  drawn  together  by  their 
common  danger,  while  Dionysius  was  supported  by  a  few  individuals  of  the  rich- 
est-class who  shared  in  the  advantages  of  the  tyranny,  by  the  mercenary  soldiers, 
and  by  the  lowest  portion  of  the  whole  population,  who  owed  to  him  their  polit- 
ical existence. 

Accordingly,  as  the  1:  nigh  is  had  shown  their  hostility  to  his  government,  so 
Fiuiti«  *  a^so  a'^  t'mt  *arSe  kody  of  citizens  of  the  middle  classes,  who  in 

werti™ ibopoM-cr „[  the  ancient  commonwealths  composed  the  heavy-armed  iaf'aiuiT. 
"'  '"""""  When  Dionysius  led  them  into  the   field  to  make  war   against  the 

Sike'iaus  (the  old.  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  whom  the  Creek  colonies  had  driven  from 
the  coast  into  the  interior  of  the  island),  lliey  openly  rose  agamst  his  authority," 
and  invited  the  e\iled  knights  to  join  them.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
of  his  life  ;  he  fled  to  Syracuse,  and  was  there  besieged  ;  but  (he  strength  of  tire 
walls  protracted  the  siege,  and  time  led  to  divisions  and  quarrels  amongst,  the 
besiegers.  "Meantime  Dionysius  engaged  the  services  of  a  body  of  those  Cam- 
pauian  mercenaries,2-  whose  reputation  for  valor  was  so  high  at  this  period  iu 
Sicily,  and  by  their  aid  be  defeated  ins  antagonists.  ];-Ll;:.  wishing  to  break  effect- 
ually so  formidable  a  combination,  he  offered  an  amnesty"  to  all  who  would  re- 
turn and  live  quietly  ia  Syracuse  ;  am!  nndh-.g  that  few  on  ;■  of  the  exiled,  knights 
accepted  this  offer,  and  feeling  that  the  class  of  heavy-armed  citizens  was  no  less 
hostile  to  him,  he  took  advantage  of  the  ensuing  harvest,  when  tiic  citizens  were 
engaged  in  getting  in  their  corn  in  the  country,  and  sent  parties  of  soldiers54  to 
their  houses  in  Syracuse  to  carry  off  their  arms.  After  tins  he  begun  to  increase 
his  navy,  the  seamen  bemg  n(;w  the  class  of  citizens  on  whom  he  eenld  most  rely, 
and  ['livelier  strengthened  himself  by  raisitii;'  an  additional  force  of  mercenaries. 

From  this  time  till  ids  death,  a  period  of  nearly  thirty-seven  years,  the  govem- 
Ciumi  or  tie  «-  ment  °^  Dionysius  met  with  no  further  disLurbanoe  from  any  do- 
i»™'<,r  iu  gS"™".'  re.estie  enemies.  Eight  years  affenwds,  indeed,  when  the  great 
Carth.agir.iau  arjeaincnl  under  .buileon  was  besieging  Syracuse,  an 
attempt  was  ir_ade-L  by  some  of  tlie  kJghts  to  excite  the  people  against  him,  and 
Theodoras  is  said  to  have  attacked  him  in  the  public  assembly  as  the  author  of 
all  the  calamities  of  his  country.  But  the  influence  of  the  commander  of  a  Lace- 
demonian auxiliary  force55  then  at  Syracuse  was  exerted  strongly  in  his  favor;   his 

31  l}]oil:-i-ns,  XT  17.  US,  XrV.  7.  inown  expedients  of  the  Greet  tyrants  to  ob- 

-1  "Died  or  us,  XIV.  7.  tain  or  to  secure.  tJu-ir  pov.  (a-.     TJb  Ttiipulptait 

11  Jjio:L.-)j-nsl  XIV.  3.  »ioto™  ,&-,  fe.Vjv  o^]!.  ;i  rtiiirii!.  s;ivs  Avis- 

iJ  11!  oiler  us,  XIV.  9.  toile,  iinplyiDfr  i  lu'.  it  w  silJn  ir  ordinary  muu- 

'"    DiixtoTUS.   XiV.10.      Till!    itl    lf-.S  lT'.'!>!«'wn[s      ;i:  ■■  utp'.WS-.-.li'i.-.      PotiricU,  V.  10. 

t&v  oiriuit,  tlie  disurmhi;;  !;:':hr~c  v'.i.y.~.:.-.  sti.ii        -'  TJljiloms.  XIV.  C4,  05. 
jsually  possessed  arms,  one  o£  the  most  well-        ""  Eiodoriis,  XIV.  TO. 
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own  mercenaries  were  formidable;  and  in  n  season  of  such  in.iTiii.er_t  ilan'_;er  from 
a  foreign  i'liemy.  many  even  of  those  who  disliked  his  goyernniettt  would  think 
iL  inexpedient  to  molest  it.  On  this  occasion  he  tried  sill  means  Lo  win  ]!op;'.i:irir.y, 
___i._.ng  familiarly  with  (he  poorer  citizens,  gratifying'  some-  by  presents,  and  ad- 
iniUaig  others  Lo  l.iose  enmrnoii  tables  or  messes  of  the  soldiers,  which  were  kept 
at  (lie  public  expense."  But  the  permanent  security  of  his  dominion  rested  on 
his  mercenary  troops,  who  were  ever  ready  to  crush  (lie  beghmi.igs  of  a  tumult, 
on  his  own  suspicious  vigilance,  on  the  ascendency  of  Lis  firm  and  active  charac- 
ter, and  on  the  mutual  jealousies  and  common  weakness  of  the  old  aristocratic,-.! 
and  popular  parties,  among  whom  there  seems  to  have  been  no  eminent  man  ea.- 
pal.li.  of  opposing  so  able  a  tyrant  a.s  Dionysius.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  far  wcalsei'  government  of  the  second  Ilionysius  was  only  overthrown,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  tin.'  defection  of  a  member  of  his  owe  family ;  and  when  he  was 
expelled  it  second  time,  the  Syracusans  could  find  no  competent  loader  amongst 
themselves;  they  were  obliged  to  invite  Timoleon  from  Corinth, 

All  the  ancient  writers,  without  exception,  call  the  government  of  Dionysius  u 
tyranny*  This,  as  is  well  known,  was  with  them  no  vague  and  _,„,£_,„__„.„.„,_._ 
disputable  term,  I'esiir.g  on  party  impressions  of  character,  and  thus  '-"t- 
liii.hie  to  be  bestowed  or  denied  according  to  the  political  opinions  of  the  speaker 
or  writer.  It  describes  a  particular  kind  of  government,  the  merits  of  which 
might  be  differently  eslimated,  but  vhe  facts  of  its  existence  ;id netted  of  no  dis- 
pute. Dionysius  was  not  a  king,  because  hereditary  monarchy  was  not  the  con- 
stitution of  Syracuse  ;  he  was  not  the  head,  of  the  aristocrat! cal  parly,  ov.joviu;/ 
supreme  power,  inasmuch  as  they  were  in  possession  of  the  go  vert  uncut,  and  he 
was  their  most  distinguished  member  :  on  the  contrary,  the  richer  classes  were 
Opposed  to  him,  and  he  found  his  safety  in  banishing  them  in  a  mass,  and  confis- 
cating their  properly.  Nor  was  he  the  leader  of  it  democracy,  hke  Pericles  and 
Demosthenes,  ail  powerful,  inasmuch  as  the  free  love  and  admiration  of  the  peo- 
ple made  his  will  theirs;  for  what  democratical  leader  ever  surrounded  himself 
with  foreign  mercenaries,  or  fixed  his  residence  in  the  citadel,''  or  kept  up  in  his 
style  of  living  and  in  the  society  which  surrounded  him  the  stale  and  luxury  of  a 
king's  court?  lie  was  not  an  hereditary  constitutional  king,  nor  the  leader  of 
one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  commonwealth  :  hat  he  had  gained  sovereign 
power  by  fraud,  and  maintained  it  by  force  ;  he  represented  no  party,  lie  sought 
to  uphold  no  ascendency  but  that  of  his  own  individual  self;  and  standing-  thus 
apart  tVarri  the  sympathies  of  his  countrymen,  his  objects  were  essential!*.-  solus!:, 
his  own  safety,  his  own  enjoyments,  his  own  power,  and  his  own  glory.     Feeling 

"  Diodorus,  XIV.  TO.     T.™s  Si  hi  Tiantlna  a  sort  of  privileged  order.     And  thus  the  ofl'er 

roflj!i,i|ii'!i(i's.     'I'li-it  I.I i if,  iiisi.it ii una  of  sysi.il  in,  ol'ar.l  oh:.,  ion  tosueli  ii  .<:..i. ay  would  bo  or.  ctfoot- 

oi-'uoiuniijri  l;:.t!i:-.  v.a.  ucit  p.onlinr  to  the  Lu-  m:l1  l.iibc  to  many,  us  bein^  ..I  ouei.  a  i.oiu-.fit 

(■:d;i..ii;:nia]_.,  is  well  known.      In™  prnelis-;.d  and  :;  distinction. 

lit  Ciii-tli'ino,  mid  ovoi!  its  jiivd  origin  on..  ;is-        -'  Even  Xencphon  calls  him  "  J):ouysiiiiE.  tin! 

eri'.cd,  not  M    an.'."  Greek  i:e-r.[-le,  mi:  to   tin.  Lyra-iit,-'     (.Ii..li.ni...  tl.  2,  S  21.)     It  i_  reuinrk- 

IV. !:■■■  li.in  ■  ■  ■  f  1: 1 1 ,-■  son.::  of  Hi.lv.     sice  A rb.;! ot'.o.  a'.oo.  .i_iiv_-.- ..--',  :■.::>.  to ■  i -i it: is  7\ioi.  ■..!..-..  opinion 

Politic.  II.  11,  Vli.  In.     At_.-._...1..  blames  the  lii:i;:  ii,..  .1 1 r-!li ni-s  e-a.-nb-.  two  dis.tu_t.--i  works, 

T.;-..'d;eii_o_!bi'is  J'-.-i- ^il- ■.-i-i-.L.-  L . . ■  -  eh:  an  ■:'■'.  or  o.' '.he  ain't  i:;-,at  the  :':«■  ■:._'.  "o;.;-,k..  -.verc  wii'don  ini.-iy 

m -J  a:  don  by  nub-in:,"  eaeii  in  d  .viol  .-.at  i. ci i :  1 1 - L ! j -  yeavs  1; l-. ■..■. r ;  1  ■  i; : .  !:i.:  tiyo  a.  at,  w  h.on  __oi.-.op.:;;ni';_ 

ills   I ■  it.  porl  1  on.  i-is.vi!  1  .-..!.'  i-i  i,-  ii_;  Lljr-  wis.  hi  ..-.linys  wore  Ijeeomo  mo:e  eoiii^.loi.dy  in-isio- 

.x!'cii.H(j  to  b.  dol'i-ay...  by  .he  n.nl.llu.     The  ori-  oralioil!  or  n.i.:l;.o::ii:..r.  the'  in  the-  he  ::.:_■  1- 1 ■-..- ;> I _ -i 

:.■■.::■  o!' the  .  r.rr.m..i. '...'-.liis  v.ns  lo  promote  a  so  ■  i ».  - .  - 1  ■_ .   ...       i  ■  ■ .  <. . .  i  - 1  ■  ■  I  i  .  ■ : .  ■ .  i ..    ■  1 1 1 .  ■ ! .  mm.  ......  or 

vln!  mid  brothoov  I'ooi.in.;  am;:ii;.-l:  i.ko-e  who  f,ii::|.iv  ri-  !\!)  io;iVfd;;s,''  ov  as  ''  too  li.i.t  i.i.mvs  ■ 

m.t  Lit  them  ;  eiido.-pf.i'ini:-,-  -.villi  ii  i-i'o.v  to  their  i:.s.!-     T.io  o.ihmviiv;.:  aspoL.dio.:  was  no:;  lo  bo 

i  -.-.■, ..  iiiu  :m.,.o  ooiahLom.  in  eaol.  uther,  fo  that  bos.i.v.ed  on  bio  ally  O-i.a.ediVii.en  and  A^esi- 

ii:  .be  day  of  .actio  :  hov  .i;\..it,  si.. nd  more  firmly  lnus, 
.  ead-ii.'!-,  aiidnbldoby  om.im.t.K..  to  the  death,         -'  Miti'ovd's-  Tr_lf.tn._rta  in  sopposini;  tl:;l  ilo 

W:-,'-:  l.liooyi.-ie.s,  'dies-:  oo::i::i.:i:  ■  soles  v.i.iuh.l.o  js'inid  :.t  r-Y:"ie:;.'s  vvus  not  tl:o  laii-do! :  ;.i:d  ar- 

ennlinod  to  his  fuanis,  or  to  audi  of  .he  . . -1  ■  (/..ii!::  -.hut'lilonysjn  y.as  not  a  ty-.mt,  ls/.ieee 

d'.i'rs  is'  ho  eo:.:hi  most  roly  o-;  ;  ;.;.cv  v,  coed  "jo  lo  i-s.-ii.o-.l  ;er;i::-l  ■.'._   ■'  i.iii.i.; :.    in:il:i:u,io,;' 

:ua:ii.iii:i(;;_  at  Ills  .\ooii-..',  ioid  v.o-.iid  la:  used  and  not  o.'i  the  liel-iits  of  Mpip-iiie,  ivhicii  Mii- 

..-  a  iiiiiiiu*  ol'kije-iiinst  up  a  I j.5 Lf E _  a  no  o\oh;sivo  Ion.;  i_„i..-h:e.  lo  ]i;,..e  boon,  tl.o  o|-.:.-.iol,  v.iii  ho 

ftflling  amongst  tfieii- nienibors,  as  buioiigiiig  to  sliown  in  a  snh_ equent  nr ' - 
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Unit  he  had  no  right  to  lies  where  he  w7as,  he  was  fill!  of  suspicion  and  jealousy, 
nr.il  oppressed  his  suhjects  with  taxes  at  once  heavy  ami  capriciously  levied,  not 
only  that  he  might  enrich  himself,  but  tlmhe  might  impoverish  n.nd  weaken  them, 
A  government  carried  on  thus  manifestly  lor  the  good  of  one  single  governor, 
iyil.li  itn  end  of  such  unmixed  selfishness,  n.nd  resting  mainly  upon  the  fear,  not 
the  love,  of  its  people;  with  whatever  brilliant  qualities  it  might  happen  to  be 
gilded,  and  however  free  it  might  be  from  nets  of  atrocious  cruelly,  was  vet  called 
by  the  Greeks  a.  tyranny. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  policy  of  such  Tynans  to  encourage  trade  or  agriculture, 
hi.  tt>i«  mi  -i-.ua-  that  their  own  wealth  might,  1ms  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  general 
'™  wealth  of  their  people.      On  the  contrary,  their  financial   expedi- 

ents were  no  other  than  blind  and  hrule  exactions,  wi'.ici'.  satisfied  their  immediate 
wants  ;  it  mattered  not-  at  what  cost  of  future  embarrassment.  Aristotle  names 
l)io"y:;ius'  govermner.'., !;  as  e\e;n:di:'vi::;i'  the  tyrant's  policy  of  impoverishing  ids 
people  by  an  excessive  taxation.  The  direct  taxes  were  at  otic  time  so  heavy, ;,: 
that  it  was  computed  that  in  the  course  of  live  years,  tlicy  equalled  the  entire 
yearly  value  of  the  property  on  which  they  were  levied  :  thou  there  was  the  old 
fraud  of  debasing  the  coin;"  the  oppression  of  forced  loans,  which  he  paid  In  a 
depreciated  currency,  direct  robbery  of  his  people  under  the  pretence  of  orna- 
menting tiie  temples  of  the  gods,  and  an  unscrupulous  sacrilege,  which  appro- 
priated the  very  offerings  to  the  gods,  so  made,  to  his  own  individual  uses.  With 
such  a  system,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  plunder  should  have  been  one  of  his  fa- 
vorite resources.  The  sale  of  prisoners  taken  in  war,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  ways  and  means  of  the  first  Oi-.esar,  was  so  much  a  matter  of  ordinary 
usage  in  the  ancient  world,  that  it  brought  no  peculiar  obloquy  on  Dionysus. 
Hut  the  sack  of  the  wealthy  temple  of  the  Mater  Matut.a  on  the  Etruscan  coast, 
was  considered,  as  little  better  than  piracy,™1  and  it  was  reported  that  hie  settle- 
ment at  Lissus,  on  the  coast  of  Epirtis,  was  mainly  intended  (o  further  ills  design 
of  plundering  the  very  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi/'1  We,  read  of  his  colonies  up 
the  Adriatic;  but  the  only  notice  of  any  commerce  carried  on  with  these  coun- 
tries, mentions  merely  the  importation  of  horses55  from  the  country  of  the,  Veneti, 
in  order  that  they  might  run  in  the  chariots  of  Diouysius  at  tin;  great  games  of 
Greece  and  of  Sicily. 

Every  strong  and  able  government,  however  oppressive,  is  yet  sure  to  accom- 
HefriiifiaBmd.M]ur!!-  plish  some  works  at  once  magnifieent  and  useful ;  and  thus  (lie  ex- 
(.sj.k™.  tended  walls  of  Syracuse,  which  included  the  whole  slope  of  Epi- 

polu;  to  its   summit,  i:i  addition  to  the   elder  city  which  the  Athenians  hud  bo- 


B,  b  KtvtC 
hrl  Aiowwfotr    nj>    oici'ov  iimaav  tltBnph  „ 

i-ipatvi.     This  ran  ■.■-jly  r.-:\.j-,  1  LAippO'EO,  one  of 

two  uiin-rs :  ohlio]',  lib  T  oavo  i-.v .  hhii:  if.i  it  in  l.lie  ii;«'  OMaetion;-,  ;iio  Uo.-iei  from  1 1  it:  soconel  ca;i]  )■ 

text,  !■  at  1  fionysi  is  imp-  Bed  a  property  tax  of  tea  of  the  sea  ad  book  of  the  QSaonomii  .:.■■■  tn- 

f.vi'sity  per  mil:.,  ;■.()  tlii.t  in  fivo  \o,;ii'n"  a  man  io,j!ily   io;or;.bo.il   to    Av'.oool.o      'I'-.:.    r'..:i;l.-, 

:::::l     b  ■  ^:  Id  to  hi  re  paid  taxes  to  the  amount  however,  i-  ales  ';■■  not  irffll  ■         but,  rb  Nie- 

of  iiis  who!  a  ir.eemc,  or  o1:lo  tin;:  n  neuri  prop-  hv.hr  hi;s  shown  (K.e.i-io.  1 1  i  --  -  -  -  ■  1  -- .  -  - .  — .  S,l  i  -  j  i "  ■  ■  i  , 

city  ivi'.ii  valuta  iji  in.-Ti  bolcov  iis  ro.al  tortii ;  ^o  p.  Ill),  must  bavo  boon  ;i  Icier  work,  v.r.'.tcn 

tlnii  f.vcr.ty  prv  eent.  oil  the  mto;'i  amount  of  ;:i  As;;i  Mh;o",  una  is  ;i  i ■  r :-l L o=  i : l j -. ■> 1 1  iii'  nil  sorts  ot 

liii  prooorly,  I  Hit  0!"  his   biCOIilo  movoh  ,  would  ii!i:iuei;;l  ;>■)■.■  I; "  !:.i-!  ..:•:('  -I '■  I:-,  -v.-  io',  sir  r,  :.-..'.,- 

:■>■  i-..:ry"  n.uV.i  Is;--  ;!  or.  ;i  li'vh  v;irt  ''l'"  v.  lmt  In:  lccndo'l  to  T 1  ■  -::-  itni:::i  inn  of  t.ho  -iiirans  ami  oof- 

IV;    b.      p:  .',■•■-0,1.       It    lllifiit     no     thllS    possible  Ool's  Of  tllO    ]f..i:jLilvllii;ii    C-.i'   AY\..i:.li  ■'■■   Mir;  OS- 

{':.;:  I  A  I  OIL]  I  Hl^V  t  :.:iViJ  -■  -|'.l  A!  j'.vi;  voars  jl  Sillll  FOIL'.      Ami    'A  lu:.f. '.■<!;■  rcrlf  tllO  whole  Of  the.  On] 

in] mil  l;j  ilio  need  amount  of  liis  ivholo  |;rop-  liA'tion  will  rm',  h.-j  rojiinii  In  cinchi  r.l'.o  l.rolli  of 
ovlv  ■  i-.r.t,  tine,  ho  s:,,i|',l  litoriiilv  linvo  y.-,;'\d  ■;■.  Iho  slorii's  nhoii1.  flioii^iiis,  u.  Loiiiir  unyvoi'o- 
Bum  equal  to  his  whole  real  oroi',-:ov  =ee::is  In  .'IlljI.  ;':  or  unworthy  oiliim. 
me  ;oi  ;:b»ur:!:ty.  'ro.iiotiooiioor.li.orol.iioo'jocs,  !1  Diodori-.s,  XV.  !■;.  Sioiiho  o;'l.  ii  ;  oo  torn- 
wiis  it  ovor  'aiinvii  tl  i  nt  tie  mimoy  in  l.iiv  oonn-  ;i!o  uf  l]i',l;yii:.,  or  T.iioliih  :  :  1 1 : 1 1  i'.d,l;-,  poit  Din- 
try  horn  siioli  a  propoition  l.o  11:0  value  v.'  tlo  i.o-ius  j  J  ^  l  :  ■  ;■  ]  ■  ■  L  '.t  :'   i:ii,  o  ■  i  i  ~  -  ■  ■  ■■'.'  an  o.\|,odi- 
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ViWii  to  oonve:s  all  niopovly  inlo  wish  i     loir        ■"  I»io,lo?-;s,  XV.  13. 

the  rust,  the  perlo'dof  iivu  yu;;i'»  here  jnontionod        :'J  Stmbn,  V,  ],  |  i,  p.  gl2, 
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sieged,  were  the  work  of  Dionysius.  These  were  built.3'  tindtr  th<;  terror  of  a 
Carthaginian  invasion;  and  his  docks  for  two  hundred  ships,  or,  according  to 
other  accounts,  for  a  far  greater  number,  were  constructed  sit  once  for  defensive 
and  offensive  war  atraisrst'lhe  same  enemy.  His  works  i[i  the  island  of  Ortyg'a 
had  an  object  more  directly  selfish.  This  oldest  and  strongest  part  of  t.l'.e.  city 
of  Syracuse,  which  had  originally  constituted  the  whole  city,  was  now,  since  the 
town  had  spread  over  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  mainland  0!'  Sicily,  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  citadel.  Here  'Dicm-sins  feed  his  residence,117  and  built  ;i  strong 
wall  to  cut  off  sis  cormnumeatiosi  with  the  rest,  of  Syracuse  ;  lie  also  appropriated 
it  exclusively  to  his  own.  friends  and  his  mercenary  soldiers,  allowing  no  other 
Sj  racusan  to  live  in  it.  For  the  same  reasons  under  the  Uoman  government,  the 
island  was  the  residence  of  the  Roman  pnetor  and  his  officers, 33  and  the  Syraett- 
sans  were  still  forbidden  to  inhabit  it. 

Diouysius  had  owed  his  elevation  to  the   terror  inspired  by  the   arms  of  Car- 
thage ;   and  the  great  service  which  he  rendered  to  Greece  and  to  &. 

the  world,  was  his  successful  resistnuer   1 ■  1  ■at ",n,.i"  i»'inr,    » 

r.ad  exposing  a.  ba.rvicA'  io  their  conquest  of  Sicily.  'The  very  diffi- 
culty of  his  task,  and.  the  varied  fortune  of  his  wars,  shows  plainly  that  had  Syr- 
acuse been  under  a.  less  powerful  government,  it  must  have  shared  the  fate  of 
Seliaus  and  of  Agrigentum.  We  do  not  know  the  causes  which  seem  to  have 
roused  the  Carthaginians  to  such  vigorous  activity  against  the  Sicilian  Greeks, 
■;n mediately  after  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  armament.  Ifad  that  great 
expedition  been  successful  at  Syracuse,  it  was  designed  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  the  Carthaginian  dominions, :i"  and  even  of  Carthage  itself:  and  the  Carthagini- 
ans are  represented  by  lie rmo crates"  as  living  in  constant  dread  of  the  power 
and  ambition  of  Athens.  Yet  four  or  live  years  afterwards  we  find  them  send- 
ing out  to  Sicily  so  large  a  force,  that  they  ni'ght  weil  haves  defied  trie  hostility 
of  the  Athenians;  and  the  conquest  of  Selinus,  Ilimera,  and  Agrigentum,  proved 
to  the  Syracusans  that  i.hey  were  again  incurring  the  danger,  from  which  they 
had  been  delivered  about  eighty  years  before:,  by  Gelon's  great  victory  of  Ilimera.. 

In  his  first  attempts  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Carlhngiid.ius,  Dionysius  was 
tir.succe.'ssfid.  .lie  was  glad  to  conclude  a  pea.ee  with  them,  by  ^.sl t1,lliy .,.■  Dl„lir, 
v.- hied  1  they  were  to  retain  possession  of  their  own  colonies,  and  of  "s™110"11^ 
the  Sieanian  tribes  in  the  west  of  Sicily.  The  survivors*'  of  the  people  whom 
they  had  recently  conquered,  of  Ilimera,  Selinus,  are!  Ayrigentum  ;  as  also  the 
inhabitn.nts  of  Gela,  and  Ca.marina  who  had  abandoned  their  homes  during  the 
war,  and  had  fled  first  to  Syracuse,  and  afterwards  10  I, coram:,  might  now,  it 
was  slipuial.ed,  return  to  their  own  countries  and  lice  in  peace  ;  but  they  were  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  Oanl.ar-ir.ians,  and  win:  to  live  only  in  open  villages  ;  their 
cities  were  to  remain  dismantled  and  desolate.  In  the  east  of  the  island,  Messaua, 
Leontini,  and  all  the  Kikelinn  tribes  were  to  be  independent ;  these  last  were  the 
olei  enemies  of  the  Syracusans,  and  the  Carthaginians  naturally,  therefore,  made 
this  stipulation  in  their  favor.  Thus  Dionysius  \ias  left  master  of  Syracuse  alone  ; 
stripped  of  its  domic.ion  over  the  Sikehans,  stripped  of  its  old  allies,  the  other 
llorian  ci'ies  of  Sicily;  while  the  dominion  of  Carthage,  which  a  few  yea  n  be- 
fore had  been  confined  to  three-  settlements  at  tire  western  corner  of  the  island, 
was  now  advanced  almost  to   the   eastern  coast,  a.rsd.  by  means  of  the   Sikelian 

;'"  Diouorns,  XIV.  IS,  ■11,42.  maybe  sura  that  it  was  at  no  time  the  residence 

'■"  i)ifnioriis,  XI V.  7.  '  Tiia-i!  who  mi:ici'*tii.ii<"i  ni.'  fie.  oo' ::,.-!:  dcisi:,;.  -ml)  an  c:;,:,  :..-.■■:  :'::-j 

o)ie  ii.'itui-'i  of  thtj  Greek  eitialul*,  blict  viicy  :>'-  scanicn  of  :!:■:  --inlr,  bat  v,-;is  : :  1  ■pc :> }> r La' 0-:.!  to  I'ifi 

lrayii  c-oiiiiiia^ii  -he  t^  1  ::[."■- -,  ul'i  ho  1  ■  o« -:.-- 1 1 1 1 1  i-a-  ir;.:ls     o!de*l. .1  wealthiest.  I'm  1  lilies. 
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olden 1  -ii' :  lie  city,  will  understand  ih.n  Epi  "LocnH  qptxa  ra   hand  posainl  defendere." 
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tribes,  whose  independence  had  been  just  secured,  it  hemmed  in,  and  in  a  man- 
ner overhung,  the  scanty  territory  which  was  still  left  La  Syracuse. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  lust  year  of  the  Pcloponnesian  war,  according 
He  K  ubHku  to  ^e  clironology  of  Diodonis.  It  was  virtually  no  more  than  a 
' '  "  truce,  delaying  die  decision  of  the  quarrel  between  the  two  con- 
traeLmg  parlies,  till  one  of  them  should  bo  in  a  better  eendiuon  lo  r.esume  it. 
Ihonysius  had  been  crippled  by  his  military  disasters,  and  the  Carthaginians  were 
suifering  j'.!:vi;:  a  pestilence  which  was  at  thin  Time.  fnrally  raging  in  Africa.  No 
sixmo:',  then,  was  the  peace  concluded,  than  llicmysius  began  To  nudo  its  work. 
It  had  declared  the  Sikelinn.  tribes  independent;  he  found,  or  made  a  pretence 
Cor  attacking  them:'1'  it  had  stipulated  k*r  the  independence  of  Leontini;  he  com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  to  leave  their  city,43  and  to  come  and  dwell  as  citizens  in 
Syracuse,  lie  also  destroyed  the  Ohaiehiian  cii.ies  of  Naxos  and  Catana,41  and 
sold  [heir  inhabitants  for  slaves.  Pie  cultivated  the  friendship  ul  Messsna,  L'he- 
glum.''1  and  Urn  Greek  towns  of  Italy  ;  with  Loeri  i:i  particular  be  establish ..a!  a 
right  of  intermarriage,  and  he  availed  himself  of  it  to  take  a  Locrian  lady  as  bis 
own  wife.  lie  was  basy  ia  making  arms  and  artillery'1'  j'or  ■be  use  of  bis  armies, 
and  in  building  ships,  and  a.i.'souals  to  receive  and  fit  them  oat  becomingly.  And 
after  all  his  preparations  were  completed,  finding  that  the  pestilence  was  still 
raging  in  Africa,-1  lie  determined  to  declare  war  against  Carthage.  This  was  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  ninety-fifth  Olympiad,  about  eight  years  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  treaty. 

Dionysius  bad  chosen  his  own  time;  the  plague  had  weakened  the  Cari.aagini- 
h.  madam,  duhna  ans.  and  the  declaration  of  war  against  them,  unexpected  as  it 
. : ..  ,  .  ■  ■  ■  was,  was  preceded  by  a  general  plundering  of  their  property* 
"*"*"'■  and  a  massacre  of  their  citizens  in  all  the  Greek:  cities  of  Sicily. 

Dionysius  marched  immediately  towards  lae  (Jnrihraiimim  territories,;  the  forces 
of  i.hc  several  Greek  cities  joiaed  him  as  be  ad  winced  ;  and  ho  laid  siege  to  the 
city  and  island  of  .Motya,1-'  cue  of  rhe  three  eillemeai  ivbicb  Carthage  po  ;essed 
in  Sicily-  before  her  corajaesl  uf  Seiinus.  Motya  was  one  of  a  group  of  small 
islands  which  iie  oil  the  western  coast  (if  Sicily,  nimi-diu'-ly  in  t!:o  north  of  Mar- 
sala or  Lilyba:um.  It.  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,'1  and  about 
three-i i uar tors  of  a  mile  from  the  main  land,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a 
narrow  artificial  causeway.  Like  Tyre  and  Aradus  in  point  of  situation,  it  was 
like  them  iloarisking  and  populous:  and  its  iiiha.i.urar.ts,  being  themselves  of 
Phoenician  blood,  were  zealous  in  Lbeir  resistance  to  the  Greek  invader.  Attacked 
by  an  overwhelming  force,1-  aj.d  seeing  their  walls  breached,  aod  Lbeir  ramparts 
swept,  by  eTigines  and.  an  artillery  such  as  bad  never  before  been  equalled,  ihey 
did  r.ot  j  ield  even  when  the  enemy  had  forced  his  way  into  their  city,  but  availed 
l.hemsePes  of  lbeir  narrow  streets  and  lofty  houses  to  dispute  every  inch  of  his 
progress.  The  Greeks  then  brought  up  their  movable  towers,  wilier-,  bad  been 
built  10  match  T.be  beigbt  of  Lho  houses,  aad  from  these  they  threw  out  bridges 
to  the  rent's,  aad  thus  endeavored  to  hoard  the  enemy.  Day  after  day  this  bloody 
straggle  eon  Lin  act!  ;  the  Greek  trumpets  regularly  sounding  a  retreat  when  night 
fell,  and  calling  off  their  combatams :  till  at  length,  bliouysius  turned  this  practice, 
to  bis  account,  and  as  soon  as  the-  trumpets  sounded  as  usual,  aad  the  Phnmici- 
ans  supposed  that  the  contest  was  at  an  end  till  the  next  day,  he  seat  in  a  parly 
of  picked  men,  who,  before  the  enemy  suspected  their  design,  had  established 
thuiiisehes  hi  it  coramandiag  situation  from  which  they  could  not  he  dislodged 
again.    Then  the  whole  Greek  army  poured  into  the  town  by  the  moles  or  dykes 
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which  they  had  thrown  across  from  the  main  land  to  the  shore  of  Motya,  anil  the 
place  was  taken  by  storm.  Neither  age  nor  sex  were  spared  by  the  conquerors  ; 
a  low  only  of  the  inhabitants  saved  their  lives  by  running  to  the  temples  of  those 
gods  v-hom  the  Greeks  honored  in  common  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  these 
were  afterwards  sold  for  slaves.  The  whole  plunder  of  the  town  was  given  (0 
the  victorious  soldiers. 

While  the  siege  of  Motya  was  going  on,  Dionysius  had  employed  a  portion  oi 
his  army  in  endeavormt;  to  reduce  the  rcimfjvng  colonies  or  allies  ih< 

of  Carthage.      The  Klcanian  tribes,'1  v,  in    y,.  ;v  prineipii : »  mi™  «i  ™- 

itants  of  the  interior  in  the  west  of  Sicily,  submitted  without  oppo-  see* 
sition.  But  five  places  held  mil.  resolutely:  Soloois  and  Fun 01  mus,  liot.Ii  of  l.hern, 
as  well  as  Motya,  Phoenician  settlements ;  Egesta,  whose  quarrel  with  Seliuus 
first  brought  the  Athenians  into  Sicily,  and  afterwards  the  Carthaginians  ;  huil.ella, 
anil  lialicya;,  Tt  was  in  vain  [hat  Dioaysius  ravaged  their  bin  us,  destroy  cd  their 
fruit  trees,  and  attacked  their  towns  ;  they  remained,  unmoved  in  their  ji.d.elify  ; 
and  even  after  the  fall  of  Motya,  when  the  Greek  power  seemed  so  irresistible 
that  the  people  of  .ll.nlicya::  then  a.t  last-  submitted  to  it,  yet  the  other  four  still 
held  out ;  and  when  Dionysius  again  ventured  to  besiege  hlgosla,  the  inhabitants 
sallied  by  night  and  set  lire  to  his  camp,  and  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  enter- 
prise with  loss. 

Here  ended  the  circle  of  Dionvsius'  ulory.  The  CaHhaginians/'  provoke.  J  by 
the  suddenness  of  his  attack,  by  Ins  li/Hiug  taken  advantage  0:  their  G,.Bnc,Lnhp.^,i«„o,. 
distressed  condition,  and  by  the  inveteracy  with  which  the  Greeks  i'«,L:i™»sfciiy. 
wore  pursuing  all  of  their  name  and  race,  were  roused  to  extraordinary  exertion. 
Au  immense  army  was  raised  of  Africans  and  Spaniards  ;  hut  the  Gauls,  so  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  Funic  wars,  had  not  yet  erossed  the  Alps,  or  become 
known  to  the  civilized  nations  of  the  south;  so  that  there  were  none  of  them,  in 
the  armament  now  collected  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily.  As  it  was,  however,  the 
Carthaginian  force  was  estimated  by  Tim  ants  at  100,000  men,  and  it  was  com- 
manded by  Imilcon,  the  supremo  military  chief  of  the  commonwealth.  The  expe- 
dition landed  at  Patiormus,  and  every  thing  gave  nay  before  it.  Motya  was 
instantly  recovered  ;  the  Sieuuia.ns  hat  Dionysius  to  join  their  old  friends,  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  Dionysius  himself  retreated  upon  Syracuse  ;  and  the  seat  of  war  was 
removed,  almost  instantaneously  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
island,  from  Motya  and  E;;esla  to  Syracuse. 

Imilcon  advanced11  along  the  northern  coast  towanh  Messir.a,  being  anxious  tt) 
possess  that  important  place,  and  so  intercept  any  succors  which  T„t  cilus™;™  1*. 
might  be  sent  to  the  aid  of  Dionysius,  either  from  the  Greek  states  "i«s»ay.«o«. 
of  Italy,  or  from  Greece  itself.  He  took  Messina,  defeated  the  Syraeusans  in  a 
sea  tight  off  Oatann,,  and  then,  being  completely  master  of  the  field,  he  proceeded 
to  lay  siege  to  Syracuse  by  sea  and  land  ;  las  ships  occupied  the  great  harbor, 
while  with  his  aivny  lie  held  all  the  most  important  points  on  shore  :  the  head- 
land of  Plen.iyrium,  which  forms  the  southern  side  of  the  great  harbor,  the  tem- 
ple of  Olympian  Jupiter  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anupus,  and  the-  suburb  of 
iNeapolis,  just  without  (he  walls  of  Acradina,  and  under  the  ciifis  of  lipipoke. 
Thai  position  of  Epipohe  itself,  which  the  Athenians  had  at  first  occupied  with  bo 
much  effect,  and  which  they  afiorwar <i~:  neglected  to  their  ruin,  was  now  secured 
against  the  enemy  by  the  walls  lately  carried  round  its  whole  extent  by  Dio- 
nysius. 

Thus  the  Greek  power  hi  rhiody  was  reduced,  as  it  were,  to  one  little  spark, 
which  the  first  breath  seemed  luciy  to  extiagaiish. ;  but  on  its  pres-  ClL.L„Ll  ,tsta  o(  ^ 
eriat.ion  depended  the  existence  of  homo  and  the  fete  of  the  world.  (*"''""  i--™ '« si«iiy. 
Had  Carthage  become  the  sovereign  of  all  Sicily,  her  power,  in  its  full  and  undo-. 
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caved  vio-or,  must  have  immediately  come  into  contact  with  the  tuitions  of  Italy ; 
iiiiii  the  Samntte  wars  of  Home  might  have  ended  in  thts  destruction  of  boi.li  tlie 
contending  :;aU0t:s,  when  their  exhausted  st.retigt.n  r.ad  kft  :hem  at  ill-;:  mercy  of 
a  powerful  neighbor.  But  this  was  not  to  be,  anil  Dioitysius  was  inspired  with 
resolution  to  abide  the  storm,  that  so  he  might  fulfil  that-  purpose  of  God's  prov- 
idence, which  designed  the  Greek  power  in  Sicily  to  stand  as  a  break  v;  titer  against 
the  advances  of  Carthage,  and  to  afford  a  shelter  to  the  yet  unripencd  sircriglh 
of  Rome. 

The  condition  of  Dionysius  seemed  desperate.  biloekaded.  by  sea  and  land, 
i«onv.;,:u  ,„,.„.»,„  -.o  vfith  a  pe;;ple  impatient  of  his  despotism,  with  a  force  of  merce- 

6 1M|'''-"'  s,;,";-        narks,  who,  the  moment  that  he  became  unable  to  pay  them,  might 

betray  him,  either  to  the  enemy  without  the  walls  or  to  his  pe-ut.ieal  adcers:  tries 
with iii;  he  held  a  council  with  his  friends  in  the  citadel,  and  expressed  his  pur- 
pose of  leaving  -Syracuse  to  its  fate,  and.  tit-tempting  to  effect  his  own  escape  by 
sea.  One  of  them  boldly  answered/''  "  A.  king's  robe  is  t>,  noble  winding-sheet," 
At  these  words  the  spirit  of  Dionysins  rose  within  him,  and  he  resolved  to  live  or 
die  a  ting. 

Bat  his  deliverance  was  effected  by  another  power  than  his  own.  The  spots 
where  the  small  Sicilian  rivers  mult  their  way  into  the  sea  are, 
I---  ■■■■■  :;;i'.-'iJ",  during  the  summer,  notoriously  unhealthy  ;  u  malaria  fever  is  al- 
.[»  <>  *■  moSt  the  certain  consequence  of  passing  a  single  nigh;  in  any  vil- 
lage so  situated.  The  shore  near  the  mouth  of  the  Anupus,  and  the  marshy  plain 
immediately  behind  it,  would  be  absolutely  pestilential  to  an  army  quartered 
there  during  the  heals  of  summer;  and  the  Athenians,  when  besieging  Syracuse 
seventeen  years  before,  had  severely  suilered  from  iis  indiionee/'1  But  now  the 
season  was  unusually  hot,  and.  from  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  disease  in  Africa 
about  this  period,  it.  is  likely  that  the  constitutions  of  many  of  the  Carthaginian 
soldiers  would  be  more  than  usually  susceptible  of  infection.  Accordingly,-'  the 
disorder  which  broke  out  in  the  besieging  army  more  resembled  the  most  malignant 
pesti'ence  than  any  ordinary  form  ot  marsh  or  malaria  fever.  The  patients  wen; 
commonly  carried  oil  in  five  or  six  days;  and  the,  disease  was  either  really  so  con- 
tagious, or  wus  imagined  to  be  so,  thut  no  one  dared  to  visit,  the  sick,  or  to  pay 
them  the  most  c.eccssary  attentions:  and  thus  all  who  were  taken  ill  were  left  to 
die  without  relief. 

This  visitation  broke  both  the  power  and  the  spirit-  of  the  Carthaginians.  Dio- 
EionjBiotJeitioj-.il ict.-  nysius"'  now  made  ;i  sally,  and  attacked  them  both  by  si-a  and  land. 
***'■  He  carried  their  post  tit  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  and 

that  at  Dascou,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  harbor,  on  the  right  of  the  Anapus, 
where  the  Athenians  first,  effected  their  landing.  Ih'.n;  he  found  their  ships  drawn 
up  on  the  beacli,  and  he  instantly  set  fire  to  them.  Meanwhile  the  Byracusau 
fleet  advanced  right  across  the  harbor,  and  surprised  the  enemy's  ships  before 
they  could  be  manned  and  worked  out  from  the  shore  to  offer  battle.  Thus  tak- 
ing them  at  :i  disadvantage,  the  Greeks  sunk  or  shattered  them  without  resistance, 
or  surrounded  ilium  and  carried  thein  by  boarding.  .And  r.mr  the  iltmies  beg;.n 
to  spread  from  the  ships  on  the  beach  to  those  width  lay  a:bjat  moored  close  to 
the  short:.  T'ko-e  were  mostly  merchant  ships,  worked  by  s,t:ls  like  ours,  and 
consctjuentiy,  even  while  tit  anchor,  they  had  their  leasts  up  ami  their  standing 
rigging.  As  lite  llamcs  caught  these  and  blazed  up  into  tlie  air,  the  spectacle 
tia'orded  to  the  Syraevtsaus  m  their  walls  was  most  magnificent.  The  crews  of 
the  burning  ships  leaped  overboard,  and  left,  them  to  their  fate:  their  cables  were 
burnt,  and  tin::  blazing  masses  begun  to  drift,  about  the  harbor,  and  to  run  foul  of 
one  another;  while  the  crackling  of  the  flames,  and  the  crashing  of  the  Jailing 
masts  and  of  the  sides  of  the  ships  h:  their  mutual  shocks,  Itea-.d  amidst  volumes 
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of  smoke  mid  sheets  of  fire,  reminded  the  Syrueitsans  of  the  destruction  of  the 
giants  by  the  thunder  of  Jove,  when  they  had  assayed  i:i  their  prido  to  storm 
Olympus.™ 

Thus  called,  as  (hey  thought,  by  the  manifest  interposition  of  heaven  to  finish 
(■he  work,  the  very  old  men  and.  boys  of  Syracuse  could  hear  to  look  ijeioising,  a  &„  sjr. 
on  idly  from  their  walls  no  longer,  but  getting  into  (he  largo  punts  *°™™- 
or  barges/1  which  were  ordinarily  used  for  ferrying  men  and  cattle  across  the  har- 
bor, (hey  put  out  to  sea,  to  save  find  capture  such  of  the  enemy's  ships  as  the 
fire  had.  not  yet  destroyed.  But  the  walls  were  crowded,  with  iYesh  spectators, 
for  as  the  report  of  the  victory  became  more  and  more  decided,  the  women,  chil- 
dren, and  slaves,  all  poured  out.  from  their  houses,  mid  ha.stoncd  to  enjoy  with 
their  own  eyes  the  sight  of  this  wonderful  dehveraueo.  "When  the  day  was  over, 
the  Carthaginian,  naval  force  was  almost  utterly  destroyed,  while:  Dionysius  en- 
camped on  the  ground  which  he  had  won  near  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter, 
having  the  remnant  of  the  besieging  rirniv  shut  in  between  his  position  on  one 
side,  and  the  walls  of  Syracuse  on  the  other. 

But  fmileon  had  no  hope  of  continuing  the  contest  with  success  any  further. 
M::  0  tie  red  till  the  treasure  in  his  camp,  amounting  to  three  him-  EetIMt  rf  a,  era,, 
dred  talents,  to  purchase  the  unmolested  retreat  of  the  remainder  «""""=' 
of  his  armament.  "  This,"  said  Dionysius,  "  cannot  he  granted  ;  but  I  will  con- 
sent that,  the  native  Carthaginians  shall  he  allowed  to  escape  by  night  to  Afrca," 
stipulating  nothing  for  their  subjects,  and  allies,  lie  foresaw  thai  if  (he  head  were, 
thus  taken  from  (he  bode,  the  body  would  instantly  fall  into  his  power;  and  he 
was  not  sorry  to  impress  the  Africans,  Iberians,  and  Sikelians,  with  a  strong  sense 
of  the  selfish  arrogance  of  the  Carthaginians,  who,  thinking  only  of  themselves, 
abandoned  their  allies  to  destruction  without  scruple.  Accordingly,  when  the 
Cart hagnkans  had  escaped,  flic  rest  of  the  armament  attempted  to  provide  as 
they  could  for  their  own  safety.  The  Sikelians  and  Afrieairs  were  obliged  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  after  the  former  had  endeavored  in  vain  to  make  good  their 
retreat  to  their  own  country  ;  but  the  Iberians  held  together,  and  made  so  for- 
midable a  show  of  resistance,  thai:  l):ony.-:us  readily  listened  to  their  proposals  of 
(altering  into  his  service.  They  became-  a  part  of  his  mercenary  army  ;  and  while 
they  helped  10  see-arc  his  power  against  his  domestic  enemies,  they  also  added  to 
the  glory  of  his  arms  abroad  :  and  in  the  stt  ange  vicissitudes  of  human  fortune, 
these  same  Iberians,  who  had  been  enlisted  it:  Spain,  taken  thence  to  Africa,  and 
afterwards  had  crossed  ihe  sea  to  Sicily  as  invaders,  were  some  years  later  sent 
over  from  Sicily  to  Greece, s  as  a  part  of  the  auxiliary  force  sent  by  Dionysius 
to  aid  the  La.eed:e men  inns  ;  and  foue;kl  v,  il.it  distinction  hi  l.aeimia  under  the  eye  of 
Agesilaus,  against  the  invading'  army  of  kipamiiioadas. 

Thus  was  Dionysius  saved  from  imminent  ruin,  and.  the  Greek  power  in  Sicily- 
was  preserved.      His   subsequent  wars  with  Carthage  were  of  lit 
importance,  for  amidst  much  variety  of  fortune  in  particular  en-  •*»?»«"  **s™ir. 
gagoments,  the  rcl'ttions  of  the  two  states  wore  never  maleriaily  altered  ;   the 
Caf'thagin'ar.s  voiuakiod   masters  of  all   the  western  part  of  the  island,  while  the 
eastern  part  continued  to  he  under  the  dominion  of  Dionysius. 

After  the  destruction  of  this  great  armament,  Dionysius   felt  himself  able  to 
carry  on  bis  plans  of  coiupiest  agcittst  the  Greeks  of  Italy.      One  of  . 

his  first  measures  wa;    to   people    fin;   import: in   o!     Vlessa.aa.       i'-'i  im..m 

The  remains  of  the  old   citizens,  who  laid  been   driven  out  by  the 

'"•  Diodoius,  XIV.73.    T!:i.-i  wko'o  description        '■'  Ta  zw&trt,,.  3'Ki.idom?,  XTV.M,  TJusLsons 

siicois  to  liiive,  biwu  Ultra  from  tU  l-,ls'L...i-y  of  of  tan  t.iijchr.s  v.'uiiJi  senm  to   atyoiv  :!i;,1:  L . 1 1 0 

J'h.li-oi:-,  vvao  iv;is  pi'o'ia'ilv  ;ui  evc-wilnc^  of  writer  of  t      ■  !■  -  ■  ■  ■  ■ '  |  -  ■    ■  ^  ■  v.-,  a-.:  ;rv  rats  :i  Svra- 

lii'1  .^'in;;  :  :•■:  •:.:■.:'.  '.;:o  ooiaiuaisoA  is  ma,  lo  r.ni  ca-,:i.iL,  [hiviill.if'.i'ivlL  t.lLCtLrrl.iui'oi'ciyviicu^:.'  JN'o 

;■;■■.::!'  I  ■.  ■  I  ;.-  ii;u  man;  Mo'irisii  of  ;i  irrittT.  fir  cxpk.  nation  :s  iiivcn  lv  i  i-i.  i  i:  ;  n-v  .'■!.■■  "■■.:  i-f 

:■  ■■■■■>■  I  i:-i  lli.ii-  m     !  .■p.av.'Yomfketrct.k'M  I'.uich  t-H'SM  -»ji(V<:t-i  ivl;s  to'liita  so  f;nni:kir,  tla;i  ha 

■uirstestBU  it.  l.ml  ;:,s  one  which  reakv  ;n-o*c  in  eonid  viol  lY.ncv  i'uit  ;niy  was  mi[iiisile. 
trie  miiuls  .ifllieKy.-.i.nsM!::,.  amir  sj-i  t!;  c  cwilc-  "■  Xcuonlioii,  [[(illeufc.  VII.  1,  %  BO. 
j in-.' a  and  [-■chii-ivm   .;  ■.:■.-.  :.ti  ;::ii.  .-puetaelo. 
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fhirileigiiiians,  returned  to  their  home  sifter  Tmilcon's  defeat ;  but  their  Humbert 
were  so  thinned,  thai  Dioriysius  added  io  llicin  a  large  body  of  new  citizens  from 
Loeri  on  the  Italian  coast,  his  old  >n:H  hem  ally,  and  from  a  Lucrum  colony, ui  Me- 
damn,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  which  had  probably  bee;',  f'.te'y  conquered  by  die 
LueatiisinS:  "With  these  there  were  at  lirst  joined  some  exiles  from  old  Greece, 
of  the  race  of  the  old  Messenians  ;  but,  afterwards,  to  satisfy  the  jealousy  of  La- 
cedsemon,  they  were  removed  from  Messmw,  and  founded,  for  themselves  the 
new  city  of  Tyndaris.61 

The  principal  object  of  Pior.ysins'  hostility  among  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy 
Bans  of  a«  miit  o    was  Rhe glum.     The  Rhegians  had  favored  his  political  adversa- 

>■■ ■    i-i  '■!,        1    II    personally  affronted   him  by  refusing  to  allow  him 

the  right  of  intermarriage  with  their  citizens.  But  his  ambition 
led  him  to  desire  the  dominion  of  all  the  coast  of  Italy  on  the  Ionian  sea;  and 
he  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Lucaninns,  a.s  has  been  already  :nc;:tior.cd, 
hoping  thai-  the-/  niigi.il  exhaust  the  Greek  cities,  bv  ihrir  constant  pluedciie.g 
warfsire,  and  that  he  miydit  {.lieu  step  in  to  reap  the  harvest.  His  defeat  of  the 
combined  army  of  the  Italian  Greeks  on  the  banks  of  the  Hel'eporus/"  and  liis 
conquest  of  .H.hcgium,™  (";m'on,"'r  and  Hipponhmv"  are  the  principal  events  of 
this  contest.  Uo  enlarged  Syracuse,  by  removing  thither  the  whole,  or  a  great 
part,  of  the  population  of  the  conquered  cities  :  and  his  increased  power  and  influ- 
ence on  the  Indian  coast  facilitated  th^se  farther  pk.as  ol  aggrandizement  which 
have  been  already  noticed,  his  settlements  a(  .Usa  a.nd  f.issas,  smd  on  the  coast 
of  Picenum,  Ills  alliance  with  the  Jllyyiri.ns,  ana  his  trade  in  the  Adriatic. 

Thus  powerful  at  home  and  abroad,  and  possessing  si.  far  greater  dominion  than 
Kony^i^asDaj.i.^ioia  any  prince  Or  state  in  old  Greece,  Ilifiuyshss  yet  felt  that  Greece 
s  n.  w  i  1h  h  in,  and  life  of  the  civilized  world,  and  that 
ir.i.;,,,s.,.i.»,tii,in.  u()  glory  would  be.  universal  or  enduring  unless  it  bad  received  its 
stamp  and  warrant  from  the  genius  of  Athens.  He  sent  chariots  to  Clympia,  to 
contend  for  the  prize  sit  the  Olympic  games  ;*■  lie  sen1  over  silso  rh.npsodists  most 
eminent  tor  the  powers  cf  their  voice  mid  the  charm  of  their  recitation  to  rehearse 
his  poems ;  and  he  was  repeatedly  si  csmdidate  for  the  prize  of  tragedy  at  Athens. 
Alexsiuder,  indeed,  scorned  to  contend  for  victory  at  the  Olympic  games  unless 
kings  could  he  Iris  competitors;  but  in  such  matters  there  was  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  si  king  and  a  tyrant,  between  the  di-se  end  suit  of  a  long  lire  of  princes,"' 
sprung  from  Hercules,  the  son  of  Jove,  and  the  humble  citizen  of  Syracuse,  whom 
his  fortune  Lad  unexpectedly  rs^sed  io  greatness.  There  is  a  story  that  the  pub- 
lic feeling  tit  Olympla  wa.s  so  strong  agsihistihonysius  as  a  tyrant,"1  that  the  tents 
of  his  theeri,  or  deputies  to  the  Olympic  assembly,  were  plundered,  and  the  reci- 
tation ef  his  verses  drov.'ue.d  amidst  the  clamor  and  hisses  of  the  multitude.  But 
whether  this  he  true  or  false,  we  know  that  a.t  Athens  his  tragedies  were  by  no 
means  regarded  sis  contemptible  ;  he  gained  on  rlilferenl,  ocesisisms  the  second  and. 
third  prizes,  and  at  hist  his  tragedy,  entitled  "Hector  Ransomed,"15  was  judged 
worthy  of  the  highest  prize. 

This  evident  desire  of  intellectual  fame,  united  wil.ii  the  powers  of  earning  it, 
tempted  the  philosophers  of  Greece  to  believe   that  they  should  find  in  Ilionys- 

61  Diodorua,  XIV.  78.      Tin;  pvesout  rending  ra  Diodurus,  XIV.  3. 

la  the  text  el'  1  >:..-:„  ir- -as  :,;Ml,'.1,i,-..,f:,,:i.t,..,i-wIii'.J"i  "'  lliodor-.ii.  XIV.  lai.s. 

Cllivevius    llES    COa.j'Kiired    M  «.■:  ,.■""» ''?■       Mir  a-  01  J  >1 :.:-.  i  ■:.;-:  i  s.,  XIV.  107. 

mil™!  would  tic  S'.ii.  rifiivcr  the  urtssnt  rci  iir.ir,  '■'  .Uio;Lon;s,  XIV.  109. 

r.i.d  Mii'i.i.i  is  i  he  mens:  of  -.]:,':  city  [a  S;rs:jii,  ''"  In  :>n  r::'r!ii:ry.'c,how;:vs-r,  !eisc:;:,'St:a'-,f-:::(i 

VI.  1,  J.  ,'>,  p.  ?.:"•;.  ;l:i!.i.  't  in  s;;i;i,  or.  on;;  o:'  i'.s  gw.t.t  Ak.-isindnr.  ilici  ;Mjoo.io:::;!n  li:::ri  oh  tiio 

coi :;.-'.     Mt.lsenn,  or    *'•■ is  n. irs.l  i...  i.  ..v  i"  iisus,  who  n.ipiou  d'lriaL-  tin:  iVrsa.n  in- 

l.tun-iiiii  I'olos.vhv  .J?Lr;:';.ifj.  in'tliti  vr^snEi-  rdxivc  vfision,  wis  ;ei>::o::s  io  t-r;  -i :  L  =-lj  i  L-:.r :  L  a?  a  e:sii::  .c^- 

(1 tod,  :i:el  l;yK;;yt:ir.ns  iliiiiu,  V.  ilcV.  Ilor  ibr  t:io  pvixo  s  t  1::;:  0:ym;;:o  i;si:-i(^,  uvcnai 

'''  Diixlovns,  XIV.  73.              '  the  foot  raee,  r:v.  hi'  n.u  innTjr.-iiiwiv  i:i  tiio  sisi- 

"'  l*oivbn:-i;.;lls  the  jh\r'-] '"■■;, o-as.-'  1.  C.  dina:.     fc-.jo  ircrodcf.ii,  V.  22. 

I)i.)do--,;s  (;!Jls  it  "  ilcVjnr-!."  XIV.  -ijl.  '  [  mi-  T1  Dirslov'v-.  XLV.  l'OO. 

["■'■t  I  ii.it  tin:  is-.m.  TCi-diuii  iuPi.-iybi'is  would  lis  ,s  Diodoi'.;s,  XV.  71. 
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ins  a  man  who  could  sympathize  with  Lli<im  in  spite  of  his  political  ,I;!  ■„  .,r,0,,reo  „r;s 
greatness,  find  wavuid  rejoice  to  associate  willi  them  on  equal  terms.  i'™-<»™'i™'- 
Plato  visited  Syracuse,"  and  Is  o  crates,"  at  a  safer  distance,  addressed  to  Dionys- 
ius  a  letter  of  compliment  from  Greece.  As  long  as  they  remained  on  the  Op- 
posite shores  of  (lie  foainu  sea,  the  philosopher  and  the  tyraat  might  oorrcspiiud 
with  each  other  without  offence.  But  many  ;i.:-e  the  stories  which  show  ihe  felly 
of  :-u[iiiosaiLv  thai  r.in  equality  of  wild  can  triumph,  over  the  differences  of  rani; 
and  power.  Ko  man  can  associate  freely  with  another,  when  his  life  is  at  the 
mercy  of  ''.is  companion's  caprice.  Plato  soon  returned  to  Greece,  with  a  lesson 
from  some  of  the  philosophers  of  Syracuse,  "  that  men  of  their  profession  would 
do  well  either  to  shun  the  society  of  tyrants,"  or  else  in  their  intercourse  with 
them,  to  study  how  they  could  please  them  most."  This  advice  is  said  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  a  practical  lessoa  given  to  Plato  by  Dionysius,  "which  ought 
to  have  rendered  it  superfluous  ;  the  story  ran,  thai  the  tyrant  was  so  offended 
wi'h  something  that  Pinto  had  said,  that  he  sent  him  forthwith  to  the  slave- 
market,  and  liaJ  hi:n  sold  as  a  sbrte,  but  that  ihe  philosophers  immediately  re- 
deemed him  by  a  general  subscription  eeaaigst  themselves  and  then  urged  liim 
to  quit  Sicily.  A  similar  story  is  told  of  'he  poet  Philoxenus,  whom  Dionysius 
is  said  to  have  sent  from  his  own  table  to  his  prisons  in  the  quarries,  because  he 
had  expressed  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  tyrant's  poetry.  These  stories  may- 
deserve  but  little  credit  for  the  particular  facts;  yet  the  intercourse  between 
Frederick  of  Prussia  and  Voltaire  was  interrupted  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the 
presumption  of  literary  men  on  the  one  hand,  and  the,  pride  of  rank  and  power 
on  the  other,  are  likely  to  lead  to  such  results. 

That  the  despot  of  Syracuse  should  not  scruple  to  scad  a  poet  to  the  quarries 
and  (o  sell  a  philosopher  ia  ihe   slave-market,  is  nothing  wonder-  .    ■ 

ful.  We  may  be  more  unwilling  to  believe  the  reports  of  the 
suite  of  miserable  fear  to  which  suspicion  could  reduce  one  so  able  and  so  daring 
as  Tbionysius.  "Ho  could  trust  no  man,"  it  was  said,'s  "  but  a  set  of  miserable 
fn-edmen,  and  outcasts,  and  barbarians,  whom  he  made  his  body-guard.  He 
fenced  ins  chamber  with  a  wide  trench,  which  he  crossed  by  a  draw-bridge  ;  he 
never  addressed  the.  Syrueusan  people  but.  from  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  where 
no  dagger  s;oaid  reach  him  ;  he  never  visited  Ins  wives  without  having  thi-lr 
apari.iiuaifs  previously  searched,  lest  they  should  contain  sonu-.  lurking  assassin  ; 
nay,  he  dared  not  allow  himself  to  be  shaved  by  any  hands  except  his  own 
d.au^iters' ;  and  even  them  he  was  afraid  to  intrust  with  a  razor;  but  taught 
them  how  to  singe  off  his  heard  with  hot  wadnut-shebis."  Much  of  this  is  prob- 
ably exaggeration,  i:ut  the  Greek  tyrants  Siiieiv  that  to  hill  them  was  held  to  he 
no  murder;  and  it  is  no  shame  to  Oionysius,  if  ids  nerves  were  overcome  by  the 
honrly  danger  of  assassinalion,  a  danger  which  appalled  even  the  iron  courage  of 
Cromwell. 

The  Greeks  had  no  abhorrence  for  kings:  the  descendant  of  a,  hero  race,  rul- 
ing over  a  people  whom  his  fathers  had  ruled  from  time  imme-  TemEax  tMmcKr  oi 
morial,  was  no  subject  of  obloquy,  either  wit';  the  people,  or  with  "w  """=>' 'i-'™""' 
i.hc  philosophers,  lint  a.  tyrant,  a  man  of  low  or  ordinary  birth,  who  by  force 
or  fraud  had  seated  himself  on  the  necks  of  his  countrymen,  io  gorge  each  pre- 
vailing passion  of  his  nature  at.  their  cost,  with  no  pfincipl".  hut  t.'aa  interest  of  his 
own  power,  such  a  man  was  regarded  as  a  wild  beast  that  had  broken  into  the 
fold  of  civilized  society,  and  whom  it  was  every  one's  right  and  duty  by  any 
means,  or  with  any  weapon,  presently  to  destroy.  Such  monsters  et  so!!>hu;-:-s 
Christian  Europe  has  rarely  seen.     If  the  claim  to  reign  by  "  the  grace  of  God" 

'■-  bHcthniii,  XV.  7.  though,  the   Diet  of  his    iiavirg  corresponded 

"  'Whether  the  letters  i'>r;):'es-hv?  to  l\i  v.-r^-  ■v;':I.\\  il:i::;i  iraiy  ■.-.■<  :t-.;.i  i  ^withstanding. 
ten  iVijin  [sniifiiws  lii  ])ionyjius  and  I'hi.ivi  of        '■'  DLor.oru^.  XV.  ".     Ait  tSj'  ireioi'  ^oti  nmh- 

Jiii'.-cdou,  and  i:;ib!;:jlie,.t  at'-;.e  ecu  of  Jii-i  or::.-  wn  ij  ■.'.;  !,«erri  ij  &s  l/lurra  h/uHar. 
tioiis,  arc,  genuine,  amy  well  he  uoulucil ;  ;il-        Ti  CJei  •?:>.  Tai-c^Lci.  Disputat.  V.  "" 
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has  given  an  undue  sanction  to  absolute  power,  yet  it  has  diffused  at  the  same 
time  a  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  power,  such  as  the  tyrants,  and  even  the 
tings  of  tins  later  age  of  Greene,  never  knew.  The  moat  unprincipled  of  modern 
sovereigns  would  yet  have  acknowledged  thai  he  owed  a  duty  to  his  people,  for 
tin*  discharge  of  which  lie  was  answerable  Lo  God  ;  but  the  Greek  tyrant  regarded 
hi-  subjects  us  t.lic  mere  'iustraatctus  of  his  own  gcaliiiealion;  fortune,  or  his  own 
superiority,  liad  given  him  extraordinary  means  of  indulging  his  favorite  passions, 
and  it  would  he  lolly  to  forego  the  opportunity.  It  is  ihis  total  want  of  regard 
for  his  Icllow-creatures,  the  niter  sacrifice  of  their  present  and  future  improve- 
ment, for  the  sate  of  objects  purely  person;;],  which  constitutes  the  guilt  of  ).)'o- 
i:ysiiis  and  his  fellow -tyrants.  .  In  such  men  all  virtue  was  necess-i'.iiy  blighted; 
neither  genius,  nor  courage,  ner  occasional  s;gn>  of  human  feeling,  could  atone  for 
(ho  deliberate  wictcdaes^  of  their  system  of  lyranny.  Brave  and  aide  a.s  Bionys- 
hls  was,  active,  and  temperate,  and  energetic,  ho  left  behind  him  no  beneficial 
institutions  ;  he  degraded  rather  titan  improved  the.  character  of  Ins  countrymen  ; 
and  he  lias  therefore  justly  bee;:  branded  with  infamy,  by  the  aecord.ant  voice  of 
his  own  and  of  after  ages ;  he  will  be  known  forever  as  Dionysius  the  tyrant. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


at,  indigent  an  adveoti,  parai 


The  enlarged  researches  of  our  own  limes,  while  they  mate  us  more  s 
DMBiiiMi  u  «P=i*ni  0I" tE0  actual  extent  of  our  ignorance,  yet  encourage  us  with  the 

*"'">'?■  hope  that  it  will  gradually  be  diminished.      But  he  who  attempts 

to  write  history  in  the  interval  between  this  awakened  consciousness  of  the  defects 
of  our  knowledge,  and  (.hut.  i'uber  light  which  may  hereafter  remove  them,  labors 
under  peculiar  disadvantages.  A  reputation  for  learning  was  cheaply  gained  in 
the  days  of  our  fathers,  by  merely  reading  the  worts  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  and  being  able  to  repeat  the  information  winch  Lhey  have  communicated. 
But  now  we  desire  to  learn,  not  what  existing  accounts  may  have  recorded  of 
a  people  or  a  race,  but  what  that  people  or  race  ready  wa.s,  and  did  ;  we  wish 
to  conceive  a  full  and  lively  image  of  them,  of  itch  language,  their  institutions, 
their  arts,  their  morals;  to  understand  what  they  were  in  themselves,  and  how 
thev  may  have  affected  the  fate  of  (he  world,  either  in  their  own  times,  or  in 
after  ;e.(Cs.  These,  however,  are  questions  which  the,  ancient  writer  a  were  often 
as  unable  to  answer  as  we  are  ;  happier,  it  may  be  thought,  ihan  we  ia  tins,  that 
they  had  no  painful  consciousness  of  ignorance.  To  repeal  what  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  have  left  on  record  of  Carthage,  and  its  dominion  in  Spain  and 
Africa,  would  be  an  easy  task,  but  at  the  same  time  most  unsatisfactory.  We 
look  around  for  other  witnesses,  we  question  existing  languages,  and  races,  and 
manners,  in  the  hope  of  gleaning  front  them  same-  fuller  knowledge  of  extinct  na- 
tions, than  can  be  gained  from  the  scanty  accounts  of  foreigners  or  enemies. 
The  internal  state  of  Carthage  may  fitly  he  reserved  for  a  later  period  of  this 
curtimc.  history.     It  will  be  enough  now  to  fill  up,  so  far  as  I  can,  that 
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stale!)   of  her   dominion   and   foreign   relations,  which  lins  been  begun  in  some 
measure  in  the  two  preceding  chapters. 

In  the  middle  of  tin;  fourth  century  before  ilio  Christian  era,  vlie  Carthaginians 
possessed  t!ie  northern  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  middle  of  the  T^  rf  ^  ^^ 

greater  Syrtis  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  a  country  reaching  from  l^iai  d^ii.  in m- 
19  degrees,  east  longitude,  to  (i  degrees,  nest;  and  a  length  of  '""" 
roast  which  Polybius1  reckoned  at  above  sixteen  thousand  stadia.  But  unlike 
the  compactness  and  organization  of  the  provinces  of  (lie  Hainan  empire,  this  long 
line  of  roast  was,  for  the  most  part,  only  so  far  under  the  dominion  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, that  they  possessed11  a  chain  of  commercial  establishments  along  its 
whole  extent,  and  with  tlie  usual  ascendency  of  civilized  men  over  barbarians, 
Iiad  obliged  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  country,  ivhe'.lie.r  cultivators  of  the  soil 
or  "wandering  tribes,  lo  acknowledge  their  superiority.  But  in  thai.  part,  where 
the  coast  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  from  the  llermiean  headland,  or  Cape 
Bon,  to  the  lesser  Syrtis,  they  had  occupied  the  country  more  completely.  This 
was  oae  of  the  richest  tracts  to  be  found  ;J  and  here  the  Card. agiaians  had  pla.nted 
(heir  towns  thickly,  and  had  covered  the  open  country  with  (heir  farms  and  villas. 
This  was  their  irejjoix.y,  the  immediate  domain  of  Carthage,  where  fresh  settle- 
ments were  continually  made  as  a  provision  for  the  poorer  citizens  ;*  settlements 
prosperous,  indeed,  and  wealthy,  but  politic-ally  dependent,  as  was  always  the 
ease  in  the  ancient  world  ;  insomuch  that  the  ierm  ^ejnuea,  which  in  its  origin 
expressed  no  more  than  "  men  who  dwelt-  not  in,  but  round  about  a.  city,"  came 
to  signify  a  particular  political  relation,  theirs,  namely,  who  enjiryod  personal 
freedom,  but  had  no  share  in  the  government  of  their  country. 

Distinct  from  these  settlements  of  the  Carthaginians  ihoresclves  were  the  sister 
cities  of  Carthage,  founded  immediately,  like  herself,  by  tlie  Pliceni-  Pi-[E,1ilLl,n  „i„„i8,  m 
cians  of  Tyre  and  Stdott,  although  her  fortune  had  afterwards  so  AWca' 
outgrown  theirs.  Amongst  these  Pltomieian  colonies  were  Uiiea/  more  famous 
in  J  Ionian  than  in  Carthaginian  history,  Admmeliia],1'  the  two  cities  known  by 
the  name  of  Lcplis.  situated,  the  one  near  tlie  western  extremity  of  the  great 
Syrtis,  and  the  other  on  the  ecasi  between  the  lesser  Sy'vlis  and  the  Hermjcan 
headland;  and  Hippo,  a  name  so  closely  connected  in  our  mind.s  with  the  piety 
and  energy  of  its  great  bishop,  Augustine.  These  were  the  allies  of  Cardiage, 
and  some  of  them  were  a^aiti  at  tin:  head  of  a  small  confederacy  of  states,1  who 
looked  up  io  them  for  protection,  as  they  in  their  turn  looked  up  io  Carthage. 
They  enjoyed  their  own  laws,  and  were  independent  in  their  domestic  govern- 
ment; but  in  their  foreign  relations  they  found,  in  common  with  all  the  weaker 
states  of  the-  ancient  world,  that  alliance  with  a  greater  power  ended  sooner  or 
later  in  subjection. 

The  Phoenician  colonists,  who  founded  Carthago,  at  first  paid5  a  tribute  to  the 
native  Africans  on  whose  land  they  had  stalled,  as  an  aekuowd-  f;,,i-,L,J1,.;tinAM-uu 
edgment  tha.t  the  country  was  not  their  own.  But  in  process  of  "'■■i^--'^-"^-- 
time  they  became  what  the  Kuropeans  have  been  in  later  times  in  India.,  no  longer 
deoeadcut  se tilers,  hut  sovereigns  :  find  the  native  Africans,  driven  back  from  the 
coast  and  confined  f:o  the  interior,  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  stranger!,  on 

1  Polybius.  III.  89.  of  Basel;  .iinl  tlie  disontoslwtivccu  tlie  eio'asns 

-  '0;»  yiyp-i~r.:i  -rulf^Nir.i  J  i:,-,:.::-i  .';■-!,  Aifllr;  ('■£'  I.tisi'l  ;i;ni  IliS  iti'iiiljiljitit:;   ijl'   l.ici:i:-.t:e,  ;:■•...  L 

'           tlpiiai  f,(xpt    'Upa-  l:]B  fitaiii' <yau:"y  towi:- .  .-,■.■  ni'j.  I,  I         ■•■■■.-■  I':;  :i!l  ■ 

,'-■■;   Kuniijioi'iui',  iiir  with.  ;:iTi::i  liis|i.:ry,  liki":  ;i  i-«viv:il  fit' the  po- 

;    '    ■  ''  and  Curthfige. 

"  Salinst,  Iiell.  J'!i«(irth.  23,  SO. 

1  Ari.aot'.i;,  l'saiica,  VI.  5.     Within  the  Ins"        T  In  the  sceom]  tfjii.y   bi.twi.en  liocie   ami 

ten  vet.rs  ;ii:.  c\>K'l  ins'^i  ot'  LI  us  nihil  i:m  ei'  t!w  Ourii.ni'o.  tj..1-  iijnlTLK-tiie;  | .  m  3  i  i  -  *  on  the  onci 

liiioi'rnl  sijiaii  t:i  :!:■  ir  x«\if,  t.iul  .-.i"  - h ti  iiTi1::i-  site  no:!,  '"tlio  yi(i>:..>le.  ol't'erthiiite,  '  lie  >-:'|  k-  iif 

lion  ocf:  is  ion  ■::■:!  "v  il,  li:is  l> i  i  \hibite.I  |.,  lie  Tyre.  a:;l  tin;  i  ■-..-■.  i .  L  u  :;.'  Lijjfti.  ici'.h  llieiraiV-  '■' 

notice  cil^irop-::  on  moiLe  it""  ™-»*  ™y.cai™  )'-.  ■prti„K;n^  ttt  qa. 

.','■■  'a:-';  ml.      ].:.  .1-1;  '. 
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their  own  so!!.     They  under  stood  and.  practised  agriculture,  but  we  know  not 

how  fiir  they  were  allowed  to  retam  the  property  of  Ll.ie  laud,  or  to  what  extent 
the  rich  Carthaginians  had  ejected  Lhmi,  and  employed  them  as  tenants  and  cvd- 
ti.va.t.ors  of  the  sod  of  which  (hey  had  been  once  proprietors.  At  any  rate,  the 
Africans  were  in  the  condition  of  a  J.toinaii  province;  they3  were,  ruled  despoil 
cally  by  the  Carthaginian  officers  sent  amongst  them,  and  were  subject  to  taxes, 
raid  to  :i  conscription  of  their  youth  to  serve  as  soldiers,  at  the  discretion  of  their 
governors,  Tri  the  first  Funic  war,  they  were  taxed  to  the  amount  of  fifty  per 
cent,  on  the  yearly  produce  of  their  laud,  and  the  oppression  to  which  ihey  wen: 
subjected  made  them  enter  readily  and  KOidoitsly  into  the  quarrel  of  the  merce- 
nary soldiers,  during  their  famous  war  with  the  Carthaginians. 

The  contrast  between  berthage  exercising   absolute  dominion  over  her  African 

subjects,  and   Rome   surrounded   by  her  Latin  and  Italian   a.liies, 

i   I      1    li  i  mini      i  mi    m        i  idch   t'i     rights  of  citizen- 

!"- . i  '.:■';■'  :.",,^!,'Xt  ship,  so  as  to  change  alliance  into  union,  has  been  often  noticed, 

and  is  indeed  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  issue  of  the  Punic 
wars.  But  this  difference  was  owing  rather  to  the  good  fortune  of  Rome  and  to 
the  ill  forlur.e  of  Carthage,  than  to  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  the  one  and  the 
narrow-mindedness  of  the  other.  Home  was  placed  in  the  i::id.sf  of  people  akin 
to  herself  both  in  race  and  language;  Carthage  was  a.  solitary  settlement  in  a 
foreign  laud.  The  (.'anhaginian  language  nearly  resembled  the  Hebrew;  it  be- 
longed to  the  Semitic  or  Aramaic  family.  Who  the  native  Africans  were,  and  to 
what  family  They  belonged,  are  anion:;'  the  most  obscure  questions  of  ancient  his- 
tory. But  it  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  that  wider  view  of  the  connection  of 
races  and  languages,  widen  we  have  learnt  of  late  to  entertain,  that  the  state- 
ments to  bo  found  in  the  traditional  or  mythic  reports  of  the  origin  of  nations, 
appear  in  some  instances  to  contain  in  them  a  germ  of  truth,  and  we  do  not  ven- 
ture, a.s  formerly,  to  cast  them  aside  as  mere  fables.  Thus  in  that  strange  ac- 
count of  the  peopling  of  Africa,  which  Sallust;iJ  copied  from  Carthaginian  boohs, 
the  stream  of  migration  is  described  as  having  poured  into  northern  Africa  at  its 
western,  not  at  its  eastern  extremity,  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  not  by  the  isth- 
mus of  Suez  ami  by  Egypt.  -And  we  read  that  the  invaders  were  Medians  and 
Persians,  who  had  marched  tliroue.b  Kurope  into  Spain,  as  a  part  of  the  great 
many  of  Hercules.  Tliey  found  the  north  of  Africa  possessed  by  an  older  race 
of  inha'jifants,  the  Gauubans  a.r.d  Libyans,  of  whose  origin  no  account  is  given. 
But  the  story  of  the  expedition  of  Hercules,  and  of  the  .Medians  and  Persians11 
following  in  his  army,  and  entering  Africa,  by  crossing  over  'libber  .fVoui  Spain, 
may  at  least  lead  vis  to  inquire  whether  any  affinity  can  be  traced  between  (he 
l-ingu;;ge  of  the  Berbers,  the  descendants  of  th<;  ancient.  i\h;ur::air;:rs,  and  that 
of  the  Basqaes,  the.  descendants  of  the  old  Iberians  ;  and  whether  the  languages 
of  the  native  tribes  of  north  Africa,  whether  agricultural  or  wandering,  may  not 
be  supposed  to  have,  belonged  either  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  lndo-Gcrmanic 
fa-mil v,  rather  than  to  the  Semitic.  These  are  the  points  in  which  we  arc  stand- 
ing ludf  way  between  the  equally  extreme  credulity  and  skepticism  of  the  last 
two  centuries,  and  that  fuller  knowledge  which  may  be  the  portion  of  our  pos* 
ferity.  Bui  whatever  may  he  discovered  as  to  the  African  subjects  of  Carthage, 
they  were  become,  so  distinct  from  their  masters,  even  if  they  wen;  originally 
sprung  from  a  kindred  race,  that  the  two  people  were  not  likely  to  be  melted 
together  into  one  state;  and  thus  they  remained  always  in  the  unhappy  raid 
Luspicio-is  relation  of  masters  and  of  slaves,  rather  titan  in  that  of  fellow  -cake as, 
or  even  of  allies. 

'■'  IVJy'jins,  1. 12.  that  is,  in  iviuit  is  m»  IlmijniTy,  "'ere  said  by 

lJ  TliVil.  .iiLM-m-i  In.  20.     lai  cs  11  lifts  t'miiois,  tr.ine,  he  iel!s  as,  to  have  been  a  echiny  in'  ;ae 

oui  '■■."£'■■  .!■  k-.'.:;  ;.-,.l!:i  a'.-jciiaaUir,  iiituryirutatiisn  Mi  tics,  ;e  widen  he  n;uur:dly  minikri.     Iris  so 

nobis  est.  difficult,  in  these  rtovxis,  I;;  distinguish  what  ia 

i:  The  Sigyuuic.  a  people  whom  Her"'-'-  - 
ik-scrihes,  V.  '.),  un  licit-.;;  beyond  the  i. 
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The  dominion  of  Carthage  i:i  Africa.  as  it  resembled  in  "many  other  respects 
that  of  the  British  in.  India,  had  produced  also,  as  in   our  Indian         . 

empire,  a  numerous  ball'-cnsto   population,  «jjru n> ;■   from   1 1 1 1 ■ L i ■  i , ■. ■  i ! ■     i r 

rinses  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  native  Africans.  This 
mixed  race  was  known  by  tho  name  of  Liby  or  Afro-Phcenicians  ;u  but  whether 
they  were  regarded  by  O.irthage  as  a  source  of  strength,  or  suspected  as  danger- 
ous enemies,  we  have  no  sufficient  information  to  determine.  Perhaps  they  were 
thought  to  tic  dangerous  at  home,  but  useful  and  trustworthy  abroad ;  and  thus 
they  were  sent  as  colonists  to  Spain, ,!  and  to  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  coast 
of  Africa,  without  tho  Pillars  of  Hercules,  just  as  the  poorer  citizens  of  Carthago 
itself  wore  sent,  as  we  have  soon,  to  settlements  rearer  home.  If  we  can  trust 
the  text  and  the  authenticity  of  tho  Greek  version  now  existing  of  the  voyage  of 
Hanno,  these  Afro-Phccnicinn  colonics  were  planted  on  a  very  large  scale;  for 
that  voyage  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose,  of  settling  no  fewer  than  thirty 
thousand  Afro-Phiimicians14  along  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  southward  of  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar. 

In  the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian  era,  i  Samian  ship"  bound  for 
Egypt   was   caught   in  a  violent   storm,   with    the   vrind  blowing  . 

sirongiy  from  the  east.      The  ship  was  carried    ilt   _,t  tli   i    i  i  t   *>'    i. 

her  coarse,  the  wind  continued  to  blow  from  the  east,  and  at  last 
she  was  actually  driven  through  the  Pi'hirs  of  Hercules,  and  the  lirsl  land  which 
she  succeeded  in  making  was  the  coast  of  Tartessus  or  Tarshish,  the  southwest- 
ern coast  of  Spain.  The  Samians  found  that  the  storm  had  proved  their  best 
friend  ;  they  returned  home  enriched  beyond  all  their  hopes,  for  the  port  of  Tar- 
shish, sa.ys  Herodotus,  was  at  that  time  fresh''5  and  undisturbed  ;  the  gold  of  its 
neighboring  mines  was  a  treasure  not  yet  appreciaicd  by  hs  possessors:  they 
bartered  it  to  the  SioruVui  straagors  in  return  for  the  most  ordinary  articles  of  civ- 
ilized living,  vi  hich  barbarians  cannot  enough  admire.  This  story  makes  ns  J'eel 
that  we  are  indeed  living  hi  the  old  age  of  the  world.  Tho  country  then  so  fresh 
and  untouched  lias  now  been  long  in  the  hist  stage  of  decrepitude  :  iis  mines, 
then  so  abundant,  have  been  long  since  exhausted  ;  and  after  having  in  its  turn 
discovered  and  almost  drained  die  mines  of  another  world,  it  lies  now  like  a  for- 
saken wreck  er.  the  waves  of  time,  with  nothing  but  the  memory  of  the  past  to 
ennoble  it.  In  the  middle  of  the  foaith  ccciiury  of  Roaie,  the  coast  of  Spain, lr 
both  on  the  ocean  and  on  the  Mediterranean,  was  fall  of  Carthaginian  trading 
settlements,  but  these  were  mostly  small,  and  of  no  great  celebrity.  Gadir,  or 
Gades,  on  the  other  hand,  a  colony  founded  directly  from  Tyre,'5  laid  been  long 
since  famous.  Here  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  teaiples  of  the  Tvriau  Her- 
cules, and  its  trade  and  wealth  were  considerable;  the  neighboring  country 
being  rich  in  mines,  while  the  sea  yielded  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  li-di,  which 
was  commonly  sold  in  the  Athenian  markets  as  early  as  tho  Pekmotme.sian  war.19 
Put  except  Gades,  the  Greek  seamen  knew  of  no  other  place  of  importance  on 
the  coast  of  Spain  at  this  period,  till  i.hey  came  north  of  the  I.berus,  to  tlie  coun- 
try which  was  then  inhabited  by  the  Lignrians.  Here  there  was  the  Greek  set- 
tlement of  Emporion,"  an  offshoot,  from  the  Phocrcan  colony  of  Massalia.  If  Sa- 
guntum  was  really  a  city  of  Greek  or  Tyrrhenian  origin,  founded  by  cohaiis'.s 
froai  Zacyr.thus  and.  Ardea,  it  seems  to  have  retained  no  marks  of  the  Greek 
character ;  it  had  no  seaport,  and  though  it  was  itself  near  the  coast,  yet  it  was 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Greek  navigators.   ' 

The  great  Spanish  peninsula  itself',  and  its  original  inhabitants,  the  various  tribes 
of  tho  Iberian  ra.ee,  were  as  yet  but  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world.     Sicil- 

17  S,-v1:;m,  'IWhiJns,  ;>.  1. 

!"  Btraiio,  III.  pvopfi  linen;. 
11  .iiiina^,  1  '■;,::■. Inn.  -:.  :.  '  vX.  IlatUcn.  iB  Pollux,  VI. 48.     Eupoli,  quoted  by  Stopll*- 
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yr.s  IJy/.'ii:'.'.  iii  l'.ii'tipn. 
''"  K'cvhx,  IVriplus,  p.  1. 
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:.-„:;«  iitr-.,»:  ii.,ir  ian  antiquarians"1  derived  tin;  oldest  part  of  the  papulation  of  their 
""-'""""'"'■"""''  island,  Hie  Sicanians,  from  the  northeastern  coiist  of  Spuin.  The 
Iberians  had  for  some  time  been  accustomed  to  serve  in  tin;  Carthaginian  armies; 
tlieir  name  occurs  amongst  the  various  nations  who  composed  the  great  host  oi 
J.iamdcar"  v.  lien  he  invaded  Sicily  in  the  time  of  Gelon,  and  was  defeated  in  the 
famous  battle  of  Himera.  The  Iberians  were  known  to  the  Athenians33  as  amongst 
the  most  warlike  of  the  barbarians  of  the  west,  whom  they  purposed  to  employ 
in  conquer  in  g  then  l'elunoLiiiCsiuii  enemies,  had  success,  at  Syracuse  enabled  them 
lo  fulfil  t!i<:iv  more  remote  designs  :  and  "we  have  see:i  Iberians  dislmgvushcd  above 
till  the  other  soldiers  in  the  same  service,  in  the  great  C'arthaginiaa  expedition 
which  hmileori  led  against  tlie  tyrant  Diouysius.  Another  circum stance  removed 
them  even  more  than  tlieir  remarkable  courage  from  tlie  common  mass  of  barba- 
rians. Writing  was  common  among  them  ;  and  some  of  their  tribes1 '  possessed 
written  records  of  tlieir  past  history,  not  composed  in  verse,  besides  numerous 
p: iOii jn,  and  large  collections  of  laws  and  institutions  in  a.  metrical  form,  amount- 
ing, it  was  said,  10  about  si\  thousand  hues,  "We  ourselves  have,  in  some  degree, 
a  national  interest  in  the  Iberians,  if  it  he  true  that  colonies  of  their  race  crossed, 
the  Lay  of  Biscay,  a.nd  established  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  But 
tlieir  memory  has  almost  utterly  perished ;  we  know  not  with  what  race  of  man- 
kind they  Were  connected;  and  although  the  Lascae  dialect,  st:il  spoken  on  both 
sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  is  supposed  to  lie  a  remnant  of  their  language,  vet  its  rela- 
tion to  other  languages  appears  to  have  been  not  yet  ascertained,  so  as  to  inform 
us  to  what  family  it  belongs.  It  may  be  hoped  that  this,  as  well  as  the  deci- 
phering of  the  Etruscan  monuments,  may  he  amongst  the  discoveries  reserved  for 
our  own  generation,  or  for  that  of  our  children. 

From  the  Pyrenees  to  the  frontiers  of  Etruria,M  the  coast  of  tlie  Mediterranean 
it.      j™  was  occupied  by  the  Ligurians,  a  people    distinguished  by  the 

Greeks  both  from  the  Iberians  and  from  the  Kelts,  although  they 
arc  supposed  to  have  been  connected  with  the  latter  nation  in  their  race  a.nd 
language.  As  the  Ligurians  dwelt  on  the  coast,  they  became  known  to  the  Cav- 
thagliiia.ns  :  and  thus  Lig\ui:ms:l!  are  r.arucd  turret  her  v  ith  J  beriims  amongst  the 
soldiers  of  l.Jamdear's  expedition  to  Sicily,  at.  1  bo  be;(intiir.o'  <->:'  ;!:;?  lii'rji  century 
before  tat-  Christian  era.  In  the  time  of  Seylax,  a.  few  years  later  than  our  pres- 
ent period,  the  Ligurians  and.  Iberians  were  mixed  together  on  tlie  coast,  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Rhone,  and  tlie  exclusive  dominion  of  the  Ligurians  only' 
extended  from  the  lthone  to  Etruria.  Hut  Thueydides  mentioned  it  as  an  ascer- 
tained fact/'  that  at  a  very  remote  period,  they  bad  dislodged  the  Sieam'ans  from 
their  laud  on  '.he  Sicanian  river  in  Iberia,  and  ibid,  these,  fh  ing  before  their  con- 
querors, went  over  and   settled  ii:  Sicily.      We  cannot   certainly  tell  what  river  is 

!1  Thucydides,  VI.  2,  loliowin:.' Ai.lloohiis.  comdTy  t'lcro  r.ro   three  dblinet  dialect;,  find 

811  Herodotus,  VII.  lUfi.  that  Willi  roo/a'd  u>  u-n;  i.:i'  i.hosr;  ootid  no'  sat  is - 

-1  'I'laiyvdidoa,  VI.  90,  factory  kid'  boon  p.u:  id. or  nji.on  Von  Ilutn- 

34  Strabo,  III.  p.  139.     Here  aotno  !t>  ie-bniliL-'s.  lnJi.'t.  wriilo,  vhib  I  lit:  lexicon  or  vocabulary  o! 

i-ir'ii.1'   :i:i:   i.:ori'cot;aL   !iio   counui'i.  Ten.  tin:;,  ::  uellier  was  far  from  iiciioct.     I  inrii:c  lliO.a:- 

i'iif<.',ns  iiijiiTii'ivs  iVuti  cj;[l!jji'  (n"k.  ■ivriirb,  as  in:  oin.-e  words  lr.ny  oxini  in  those  d;..h  el-  ■■■■  li'.-h. 

c'-.Tvir,  v'o.dd  net  Ik;  cireek.  into  .i.-i:i;  (fan-  limy  go  :'i-  to  csrablisii  tlie  ivsoimdanee  of  ill t! 

hxMmv  hSv.  jfeiaips  lano.i.i:oj;o  to  nl  hoi's,  or  to  prove  its  di- 

When  ±is  iiaee  mis  written.  I  had  not  soon  vcrsily  ;   and  may  leyoaiu  tnosii  ujiiies  in  tlie 

tha  axcellant  work  of  the  lamentac!  William  Voe  ancient  geographj  of  Spain  whlob  have  hot  boon 

ilnmi.ioidg    ;-  on   the    eudiest    ki'iotr.hitits    ...f  hitherto  iiiieroioied.      Tlie  1:;:  dims,  in  It.in;- 

i-|i:Mi,:'  a. ill :•■■., .'■: h  1  was  :>wa:e  e'f.iiorally  of  its  ialdrs  majrnioiil,  noro  :i  people  iinito  d:.dn.-t 

col";  '■!■    ..I-      ■■:!■[.■.  OLoj.isbo;  ■-',':  iio  1 1  itendoav-  from  tlie  Kelts  ;    bat  ihuy  may  have-  bad    l.iifi 

mill  to  establish,     lii:  oijiisi.de.rs  it  to  ho  to:-  same  lo::rcoii.  emmoetion  with  tliemwhiah  sarb- 

turn  tbiit  the  pieseid:  I'.i'oue  Ian  image  is  sab-  sisied  l:.iif.v<jij!i  a.l  tlie  na'doos  oti.ho  ^oni.  iialo- 

staiiiially  ti.o  same  wild  the  ai.oLonr.  liioriiei  :  (lermamc  h.mily.     lie  iloos  not  Ijeliove  in  llm 

ib  Dunea  of  plnoea  in  da  Bnoient  geogra]  hj  rbeiian  eitractdon  of  anj  part  of  the  inhabitanta 

ol  S:,a:i:  I.,-;.] .;,  tor  die  in nst  part,  not  only  si:i-  otdie  jirithli  Islands. 

liijio.ni  io  ]  ■:.:-.;.!:■.  :i:a  01  ■li'iil:  no  in  ttoil  sonin.i.  ""  Sev::^.   ]:■.   2.      Herodotus   i|K:aka   of  '-tha 

and  in  tbeir  omission  of  i  ...   ■.  I  i  ■■■.■.  .i  .     ■  i    r  l.i  ■■  ,■■  ,  n  >  o,  i      i   e  :d  .-..vc  Massalm."     V  fl. 

oomh  illations  of  ot'io.r.:.  tho  ]>i;Cuh;.ii'.ies  of  the  -'  liorodid.  VII.  Itlii. 

l^Laii.o  '.an. ■. irye.    [:.  npiioarn  that  in  the  .liiis.^io  '"  Tlmeydides.  \'I,  2. 
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meant,  nor  what  limits  Thueydidos  assigned  to  Iberia  ;  hut  a  migration  to  Sicily, 
rather  than  to  Corsica  or  Sardinia-,  becomes  probable,  in  proportion  as  we-  pinto 
the  Sleaiiians  farther  to  tlie  south,  and  nearer  to  the  trading  settlements  of  tho 
Carthaginians  or  Phoenicians.  Perhaps  the  Liguriaus  advanced  along  the  toast 
from  east  to  west,  expelling  or  conquering  the  Iberian  tribes  ;  (ill  at  last,  when 
the  force  of  their  irruption  was  spent,  the  Iberians  rctovereil  their  former  coun- 
try, wholly  between  the  Ibertis  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  partially  between  the  Pyr- 
enees and  the  J.lhonc.  At  any  rate,  it  should  be  remembered  (hat  the  Iberians, 
and  not  the  Kelts,  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Garonne  and  the  Cevenncs,  as  is  shown  even. to  this  day,  by  the  existence  o£ 
the  I'usfjue  language  in  the  south  of  France  no  less  than  in  Spain. 

It  may  be  true,  indeed,  that  the  Kelts  or  Gauls  had  long  before  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  Rome  crossed  the  Alps,  and  established  themselves  in  that  ^  ^^  ^  ^ ^ 
country,  which  now  forms  the  Lombard  portion  of  the  Austrian  "^"g™* ™  ="' 
dominions  ia  northern  Italy.  It  may  be  true  also  that  Keltic  tribes 
were  to  be  found  in  the  heart  of  Spain  ;  for,  before  civilization  has  asserted  its 
power,  nations,  tike  rivers,  are.  cor.iinuallv  changing  their  boundaries,  and  take 
their  own  course  almost  at  pleasure.  Pail  as  the  Kelts  had  most,  certainly  nei- 
ther crossed  (he  Apennines,  nor  reached  as  yet  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  they 
had  no  connection  with  (lie  civilized  world  ;  the  Carthaginians  had  no  opporf.uiii.y 
c,t  enlisting  them  into  their  armies,  nor  had  the  Greek  traders  acquired  any  direct 
knov.d'.-dge  of  them.  Their  name  was  known  only  through  the  reports  of  those 
■Phoenicians"8  who  navigated,  the  Aahmtic  and  the  Pay  of  Biscay,  on  their  way  to 
[lie  !ia  nfacs  of  liritdn.  Ar.d  :his  explains  '.lie  siraa.o:;  deseripiiou  of  their  pOs-.Nm 
given  by  Herodotus, E9  "  that  the  Kelts  dwell  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  a.nd 
that  they  border  on  the  Kynesians,  who  live  the  farthest  to  the  west  of  all  tho 
people  of  Europe."  This  is  clearly  (he  language  of  some  Phoenician  Periplus  of 
the,  western  coasts  of  Prance  and  Spain:  the  Kynesiaiis11'-'  must  Isave  lived  on  the 
coasts  of  Portugal,  Gallicia,  and  Asturias  ;  pcrliaps  on  that  of  Gaseony  and  Gui- 
enne:  beyond  these,  as  tlie  voyager  pursued  his  course  along  the  laud,  he  came 
to  the  country  of  the  Kelts  who  occupied  the  whole  coast  north  of  the  Garonne, 
and  were,  very  probably,  intermixed  with  tho  Iberian  Kyiiesians  on  the  coasts  ot 
Gaseony  and  Navarre.  The  Greeks,  when  (hey  read  this  account,  little  suspected 
that  these  sn.me  Keiis  reached  frum  the  sbores  of  (he  occa.it  inland  as  far  as  (lie 
Alps,  and,  possibly,  nearly  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic;  and  that  while  they  beard 
of  them  only  as  dwelling  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  they  were  advanced  in 
the  opposite  direction,  almost  within  the  ordinary  horizon  of  Greek  observation, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  would  unexpectedly  appear  like  a  wasting  torrent  in  tho 
heart  of  Italy.  The  narrow  hand  of  coast  occupied  by  the  l.U'urian  and  Venetian 
tribes  was  as  yet  sufficient,  to  conceal  the  movements  of  (he  Kelts  from  the  notice 
of  the  civilized  world.  Thus  immediately  before  that  famous  eruption  which  de- 
stroyed I  lercuhmiuios  ;;:1;|  Pompeii,  ihe  level  ridge11  which  was  then  Vesuvius  ex- 
cited no  suspicion;  and  none  could  imagine  that  (here  were  lurking  (dose  below 
that  peaceful  surface  tho  materials  of  a  liery  deluge,  which  were  so  soon  to  burst 
forth,  and  to  continue  for  centuries  to  work  havoc  and  desolation. 

"We  carl  trcra;  wet-   ;.-.:■  e;it  eli.-unerncssi  1  lit:  fori  ■:■!::.  riar.er  a,  :\'.\\\.  .-.:.■:,            :■= : '  J 1 1  si  pi  ;■  1 1-.- = o  i  :-l  i- 

porioil   at  which   1.1 1 c  Kdls    :,(!(:!Lrii«    iiiiijliarly  ie-nl  works, 

known  to  the  lin/iiks.     IkroJu^.f.  o:iy  knir.V  '"  l"[.  88,  IV.  49. 

«:  t:i(.:;i  i-T.io  '..'..:.  I*]^r-ii;:i!i-i  mi,  !.M-iilurs:  Tim-  :3  Hero  [■■-  ii'j  mention  orthosc  Cy-i'-iiiiii,  *b 

k!V(.V-:li.-:i  iltis  no:  lmiin;  T.;ii;:ii  e.t  ii.l :  Xenophoii  fin1  as  t  v,.-.ii,.!!ioc,-,  i,i  any  iuk-Icic.  ivi-itov,  c:;:.0|,t 

til i Lv  notices!  them  as  IVirniiiisi  jmri  of  eh  is  iiiix-  in  t . io  t ■.'.  m  p'i----;  ec-i  el'  I  k':'j..l.,tu-:  ',-..  -  =  «.-= ■  ■  .i  »'■>  c. 

iiini1;  .I'l'i-..'ij  -en:  l.w  :i)bi.y,:n:i  -.;■.  toe  e.i;i  oi'  i.e.-  Xiebnhv  pkir.-s  :::iiii:  :.o  Iht:  i  .u  i  t  L : ,  rutin.'!1  ibm 

c-.:  .Lemon.    i--.:,lv.,iiti:s,  t:::i  !-,.■-■  n  :  -.\:  r  ■ : ._-. :  1  i;;"tln;iii.  1 1.1 :!.«  ik.'si.  of  tlie  Ki;.ts  ilik-iii'j      's -..or,  Sitlirif- 

JS  it  ioiiLii'iliiiicli1  iiitcm-arJss.   t-  .-i:1   iiid-.jvsionsi  ten,  p.  1-iii);  L.-:il:  i  do  in..!:  sf,r;  why  i.iii:.  i-  :ie-  ■:■<- 

juti!  fisilf:.!  e.lid  ;i  OUT  hern  l':;ly  o  I  '.he  s.n;-  hard,  finy,     TiliJ  iLeCkilint  in  Ike  tuxisisiiins  Miili.i.illlly 

end  into  the  couJiu-ius   between  the  Danube  to  rxplain  tlie  descooptioM  in  Herodotus. 

■■-■  1  Macedonia  nn  t.lie  other,  hint  tjuida  ihoru  si  Vjl-1:i;i-  Vosavo  o  toy  ?.;.:'-.'.     Mince  toe  crnp- 
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Fiom  the  countries  :f  western  Europe,  on  which  Lhe  first:  fahtt  dawn  of  histor- 
.  ieal  light  Lad  as  yet  scarcely  broken,  wo  turn  to  the  lieai't  of  the 
'  It  nl  woild,  to  those  republics  of  Greece  which  had  already 

""*'  reached   their  highest,  point  of  glory  and  advancement,  and  were 

now  feeling  the  first  approach  of  decay,  like  a  plant  when  its  seed  is  almost  ripe, 
and  ready  to  lie  shed  or  wafted  by  the  winds  lo  a  distance,  there  lo  multiply  the 
race  of  its  parent.  According  to  the  synchronism  of  Polybius,;s  the  invasion  of 
Home  by  the  Gauls  took  place  in  the  same  year  will:  the  eone.hislen  of  the  peace 
of  Anta'.eidas,  that  Is,  in  the  second  year  of  the  ninety"- eighth  Oh  mpiad.  Prob- 
ably it  should  bo  placed  a.  few  years  later;  but  at  ;my  rate,  ii.  fill's  within  the 
■period  of  the  Laceda.mioninn  supremacy  in  Greece,  after  the  humiliation  of  Athens 
by  the  result  of  the  l'elopoimesian  war,  and  before  the  rise  of  the  power  of 
Thebes.  Never  was  dominion  wielded  by  such  unfit  hands  as  those  of  the  Spar- 
tans. Living  at  home  under  an  iron  system,  which  taught  each  successive  gen- 
eration that  their  highest  virtue  was  to  preserve  and  not  to  Improve  the  institu- 
tions of  their  fathers,  the  Laced tem.onians  were  utterly  unable  to  act  the  part  of 
conquerors  ;  for  conquest,  being  the  greatest,  of  all  possible  changes,  can  only  be 
conducted  by  those  who  know  how  Lo  change  wisely  f'  a  cemjuei'tir  who  is  the 
slave  of  existing  institutions,  is  no  he  tier  than  a.  contradiction.  Thus  the  Spartans 
had  no  idea,  of  turning  their  triumph  over  Athens  to  any  other  account  than  that 
of  their  own  pride  and  rapacity;  neither  the  general  intercourse  between  nation 
and  nation,  nor  commerce,  nor  intellectual  nor  mural  e\cc.\ienee,  derived  tiny  benefit, 
from  their  ascendency.  It  was  therefore  unnatural,  and  fulfilled  no  object  of 
God's  providence,  except,  that  of  being  an  instrument  for  the  chastisement  of  ot.her.s  ; 
so  that  it,  could  only  sow  the  seed  of  future  wars,  till,  having  heaped  up  the  meas- 
ure of  insult  and  oppression,  it  at  last  drew  down  its  just  judgment.  But  the 
growth  of  that  spirit  of  organization,  a.nd  self-government,  which  -lie  high  intelli- 
gence of  the  Greek  mind  could  not  but  foster,  was  seen  in  the  formation  of  the 
Olynihiau  confederacy.^  Among  (he  Uhalcidian  and  Bo  tt  ire  an  towns  of  the  penin- 
sula o:  IVictie  and  its  lrcighborhi'od,  places  whose  fate  it  had.  been  hitherto  to  be 
the  mere  subjects  of  some  greater  power,  we  now  witness  the  growth  of  an  inde- 
pendent politic-id  system,  of  which  the  head  was  not  to  be  Sparta  nor  Athens, 
but  Oiynthus.  This  was  a  proof  that  the  vigor  of  the  Greek  character  was  de. 
veloping  itself  in  a  wider  circle  than  heretofore,  and  prepares  us  for  the  change 
so  soon  to  he  effected  by  the  genius  of  Philip  and  .Alexaader.  when  the  centre  oi 
the  power  and  outward  aetiuty  of  Greece  was  to  be  found  in  Macedon,  while 
Athens  still  remained  the  well-spring  of  its  Intellectual  vigor. 

The  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  is  one  of  those  ill-fated  portions  of  the  earth 
which,  though  placed  in  immedailo  contact  with  civilization,  have 
'■■■■■-,■;  '"'l  remained   perpetually   barbarian,      Uuvisi'.ed,   and   indeed   almost 

ap-otaBB.  inaccessible  to  strangers  from  the  robber  habits  of  the  population, 
lhe  Dalmatian  provinces  of  Austria,  no  less  than  those  of  Montenegro  and  Ab 
har.ia,  which  are  not  yet  reunited  to  Christendom,  are  to  this  hour  as  devoid  of 
illustrious  names  and  noble  associations,  as  they  were  in  the  fourth  centuiy  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  From  the  gulf  of  Ambraeia,  the  northwestern  boundary 
of  Greece,  up  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  the  coast  was  occupied  by  the  Mo- 
lossinns,  Thcsprotians,  Chaonians,  and  beyond  these,  by  the  various  tribes-5  of 
the  great,  Illyrian  nation,  amongst  whom  Herodotus  included  even  the  lieiietians 
or  Venetians,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  whole  region.  In  remote  times, 
before  the  Hellenic  race  began  to  assume  a  character  so  distinct  from  all  its 

a  I.  6.  ians,  pp.  6,  T.     And  so  alao  docs  Livy,  X.  2. 

■1  'H...AI™     ..!„     -£\„     -A     Z.lwn      ■4mu.il      Ii  lit]  le  TOO,:!  US,    ilS     t    h.Vli    Slliil,  rSi'-lf !«JS    iWi>n 

iMSS    the  Venetians  as  Itlyvians,  i.  IS'5,  unit  St'v.bo 


^  ;l:c  whole  eastern  eoitst  of  the  Adrlati 
"    ',  ,;■  ■.  ai   ■    ii    ,i    ■    ■    .  I  ii-  \  nir1 1  in/.  ■!  ■  !■  .  i        s  I  i .  I    i.  ii.ii, 


Jllyrieiun,  as  i'v-r  .as  the  very  head  o 
Scylax  distil iLuis!i,:.'.i  iiie  Ventolins,  a*  Well    VII.  p] 
,.i  Lti-ceii  inc.  I. ! b .-.'.■:■. li,ii=,  from  the  llljr- 
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kindred  nal.ior.s,  the  IVlolosslmis,  'l.hespvo'hms,  and  Oliaoniuns,  all  of  them,  it  is 
probable,  Po1lis^lli!L  tribes,  were  both,  in  their  religion  and  in  their  traditions  of 
their  heroes,  closely  connected  with  the  Greeks.  The  ancient  temple  ofDodoua, 
once  no  less  famous  than  Delphi  became  afterwards;,  belonged  to  the  Tbespro- 
tians ;  the  son  of  Achilles  was  said  to  have  reigned  over  the  Molossians ;  and 
even  within  historical  memory,  the  names  of  lUolossian  kings  and  chiefs  are  of 
Greek  origin,  such  as  .Moon,  one  of  the  suitors  of  the  fair  Agaristo,  -die  daugh- 
te.r  of  Clist-hcnes  of  Sic  von,  and  still  later,  Admeius,  the  protector  of  Theminto- 
cles  in  Ins  disgrace,  and  AJcet.as,  (he  ally  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  Eat  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  considered  to  be  barbarian,  and  their  fortunes  were  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  Greece,  till  the  brilliant  reign  of  Pyrrhus,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury after  our  present  period,  for  a  time  united  them. 

The  Illyrian.s  were  already  notorious  for  their  piracies,  rind  it  was  remarked  of 
them,  that  some,  of  their  tribes  were  governed'  by  queens.'"  Their  . 
queen  Teuta,  and  her  wars  with  the  .Etonians,  will  give  mc  an  op- 
portunity of  noticing  them  more  fully  hereafter ;  and  so  rapidly  is  our  knowl- 
edge increasing,  that  ere  long  we  may  possibly  gain  some  clue  to  assist  us  In 
discovering  the  nice  and  language  of  the  lllyrians,  points  which  at  present  are 
involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity. 

We  are  within  five-and-twenty  years  of  (he  accession  of  Philip  to  the  throne 
of  .Maecdon,  but  so  entirely  was  the  Macedonian  greatness  liis 
own  personal  work,  that  nothing  as  yet  gave  sign  of  what  it  was  Ampin!!,' tiw  fioi 
so  soon  to  become.  His  father,  Aiuynlas,  was  at  this  time  king, 
and  unable  even  to  cope  with  the  Olyct.luan  confederacy,  which  had  lately  grown 
up  in  his  neighborhood.  Many  of  the  cities  of  Macedonia  were  won  by  the 
01ynllua::s,:r  and  Am  villas  was  most  rejoiced  to  obtain  the  aid  of  LacedEempn 
la  establish  him  on  his  throne  by  pulling  down  Luis  formidable  enemy.  The 
MV.cedmiiaus"  were  not  allowed  to  be  Greeks,  although  they  were  probably  of 
a  kindred  stock,  and  although  the  Greek  language  was  now  ia  universal  use 
among  Ibem.  Bat  their  kings  were  of  the  noblest  Greek  blood,  being  1  leraeli- 
dio  from  Argus,  claiming  descent  from  Tenieuus,  one  of  (he  three  hero  chiefs  of 
the  race  of  Hercules,  who  had  established  -themselves  in  Peloponnesus  by  the  aid 
of  the  Dorians.  The  people  were  stout,  brave,  and  hardy,  and  more  numerous 
than  the  chi/.ens  of  the  little  Greek  commonwealths;  so  that  Philip  afterwards 
found  no  dillicully  in  raising  a  considerable-  army,  when  he  began  to  aspire  to 
the  honor  of  making  himself  the  first  power  in  Greece.  But  as  vet,  though 
Arehflaus  hud  made  roads  through  the  country, :"  and  had  colleeled  large-  sup- 
plies of  arms  to  arm  his  people,  the  friendship  and  the  enmity  of  Macedon  were 
of  little  value,  and  none  could  have  imagined  that  the  fatal  blow  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece  was  to  come  from  a  kingdom  which  as  yet  scarcely  belonged 
to  the  Greek  name,  and  in  the  struggles  for  dominion  between  Athens  and  La- 
ceihemon,  had  been  only  a  subordinate  auxiliary. 

Pur th or  to  the  east,  the  great  Persian  monarchy  still  c.visied  unimpaired,  in 
the  extent  of  its  visible  dominion,  although  ready  at  the  first  gtllf.  „,  lt,  p^,^ 
touch  to  fall  to  pieces.  All  of  Asia,  of  which  the  Greeks  Inal  any  °™«d,r' 
knowledge,  from  the  shores  of  the  ^Egaean  to  the  Indus  and  the  Araxes,  from 
die  1'lrylhra.an  sea  southwards  lo  the  Caspian  and  the  chain  of  Caucasus,  obeyed, 
b.i  saeaii  generally,  the  great  king.     In  Africa,  however,  it  was  otherwise  :   hlgypt 

88  Aiflupva!  yvmiKiKp-jrJIiirin.  Srilux,  ['orC-his,  trying.  II:;-.:  ho  hi:iiss!f  v.Vij  (if  Greek  origin,  al- 

p.  7.   This  is  cr:  il:c  iissiim[i;ion  Dial  i.i-.oT.ibnr-  h.iiih:,,"'tu  ki-i  :-.in-i ■;;i-c--.'  ih--eee  t  iV-.v.n  Toiiioiuii 

iih-r.s  were  either  [Ih-rians,  or,  nt  cny  rate.,  of  a  the  Horitohd.    This  wv.ih'i  leco  boon  needless, 

kindred  stock.  had  hia  birth  lis  a  M;;c:i  i.'iih.n  nnule  iiirn  u 

^.Xenophon,  Ilel'ieniea,  V.  3.  ■>  13.  !1,  «  9.  Creel;.     Ai^ci,  'i'hncvt.iuo^  iii-thici.ii-fios  the 

18  Alexander,  tho  son  of  Amyntas,  ttiion  lie  MiLeodomims  from  the  Uroeifs  who  wore  -.MLicd 

wii-.it  over  wi:ih  some  secret  inrte  motion  to  tko  on  Ihc.ir  to:ft,  ici:L   cvi.n   e^vi-sle  lie-hides 

{;■:-:<.',!  e;i::i;-.    hofo-c  l.i.i:   broilo   ■■.!'   I'hiucn.  i-.j  tlieir.  unionist  the  ".MihiLihei;,  IV,  til,  iii5. 
represented  by  Hi;, ■-.dotij  ;.IX.  ir,)  :y.  necsrint-        -'  Ti.uej  utiles, II.  100. 
jug  ;:J.f  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Greece  by 
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had  been  for  sonic  years  in  revolt,  was  again  governed  by  u  dynasty  of  its  na- 
tive princes,  and  had  defied  the  efforts  of  the  Persian  kings  "to  reconquer  it. 
And  this  example,  together  wii.h  the  long  war  carried  on  against  the  Persians  by 
fivagoras,  the.  tyrant,  of  the  little  state  of  Sala.mis,  in  Cyprus,  and  the  bolt  of 
Creek  cities  encircling  tlie  whole  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  Trapezus  on  the 
Ettxine  to  Onidus  by  the  Triopiini  cape,  was  tending  gradually  to  dissolve  the 
Persian  power.  The  great  king's  bold  on  C'aiia  and.  Uilieia  was  loosened,  and 
when  fsocrar.es  wrote  his  Panegyrical  Oration,  in  the  beginning  of  the  hundredth 
Olympiad,*1  Tyre  was  in  the  possession  of  Ihe  king's  enemies,  and  its  naval  force 
strengthened  for  a  time  the  arms  of  Evagoras. 

Such  was  the  statu  of  the  civilized  world,  when  the  Kelts  or  G-auls  broke 
condudm  through  the  thin  screen  which  had  hitherto   concealed  Lhem  from 

sight,  and  began,  for  the  first  time,  to  tsie  their  part  in  the  great 
drama  of  the  nations.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years  they  continued  to  fill  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  with  the  terror  of  their  name;  but  it  was  a  passing  tempest,  and 
if  ireful  at  all,  it  was  useful  only  to  destroy.  The  Gauls  could  communicate  no 
essential  points  of  human  character  in  winch  other  races  might  be  deficient; 
t.hey  could  neither  improve  the  intellectual  state  of  mankind,  nor  its  social  and 
political  relations.  When,  therefore,  they  had  done  their  appointed  work  of 
havoc,  they  were  doomed  to  be  themselves  extirpated,  or  to  be  lost  amidst  na- 
tions of  greater  creative  and  constructive  power  ;  nor  is  there  any  race  which  has 
left  fewer  traces  of  itself  in  the  character  and  institutions  of  modern  civilization. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS— PHYSICAL  HISTOEY. 


:^ti:lv':'  J-.iiTj:  :,]ii»"ii  ex  BtiLflnt.il*!  civili;  ;il  L:.:  t  ;i,  pLLCi'-iniiri  ex   mU  .ifiili." — [jachk,    Dn  Auiini-iaifl 
Soientiar.  II.  10. 


A  GiiSAT  work  might  be  written  on  tins  cor.ni'ctiott  between  the  revolutions  of 
nature  and  those  of  mankind  :  how  they  act  each  upon  the  oilier  ; 
.'■'■■■  .'■',  '■;''■  '..'»-  liow  ir.ati  is  ail'eeted  by  climate,  and  how  climate  is  again  altered 
by  the  labors  of  man  ;  how  diseases  a.re  generated  ;  how  different, 
states  of  society  are  exposed  to  diiferer.l  disorders,  mid  requiri'  different,  sorts  of 
diet ;  how,  as  all  earthly  things  are  exhaustible,  the  increased  command  over 
external  nature  given  by  increased  knowledge,  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to 
shorten  the  period  of  the  existing  creation,  by  calling  at.  once  info  action  those 
resources  of  the  earth  which  else  might  have  supplied  the  wants  of  centuries  to 
come  ;  bow,  in  short,  nature,  no  less  than  human  society,  contains  tokens  that 
it  had  a  beginning,  and  will  as  surely  have  its  end.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
physical  history  of  ancient  times  is  even  more  imperfect  than  the  political  his- 
tory; and  in  the  place  of  those  exact  and  uninterrupted  records  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, from  which  alone  any  safe  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  we  have  only  a 
few  scattered  notices ;  nor  can  we  be  sure  that  even  these  have  recorded  what 
was  most  worthy  of  our  knowledge.     Still,  these  scanty  memorials,  such  as  they 
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arc,  must  tint  he  neglected  ;   and  as  ire  gain  a  wider  experience,  even  these  may 
hereafter  tie  found  instructive. 

The  firs'  question  ivi'li  regard  in  (lie  |iavs:oal  state  of  ancient,  Rome  is,  wneth- 
er  the  climate  was  such  as  it  is  at  present.    Now  here  it  is  impos-  ^  tt.mu  rf  M 

si!  flu  no1,  to  eonvde1'  '  !■!■  ...  .11  !■«  :   n.  aim! '<  ■      idiiiea  iif  A :  a:  . .       ■■     ■■ 

at  tliis  day.  Boston  is  in  the  same  latitude  with  Home  ;  bat  the 
severity  of  its  winter  l';ir  exceeds  not  that  of  Rome  only,  hut  of  Paiis  and  Lon- 
don. Allowing  that  the  peninsular  form  of  Ttidy  must  a;,  all  times  have  had  its 
effect  in  softening  the  climate,  still  the  woods  and  marshes  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and" the  perpetual  snows  of  the  Alps,  far  more  extensive  than  at  present,  owing 
to  the  uncultivated  and  uncleared  state  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  could  not 
but  have  been  felt  even  in  the  neighborhood  of  Koine.  Besides,  even  on  the 
Apennines,  and  in  E-muii  and  in  Latium,  the  forests  occupied  a  far  greater  space 
than  in  modem  times  ;  this  would  increase  die  quantity  of  rain,  nr.d  consequently 
the  volume  of  water  in  the  rivers ;  the  floods  would  be  greater  .and  more  numer- 
ous, and  before  man's  (lomminn  had  completely  sabrJucd  the  whole  country, 
there  would  be  large  ace umula lions  of  water  in  the  lew  grounds,  which  would 
sti"  fur  I.  lie.:'  increase  the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  language'  of  ancient 
writers,  on  the  whole,  favors  the  same  conclusion,  that  the  Roman  winter,  in 
their  days,  was  more  severe  than  it  is  at  present.  It  agrees  with  this,  that  the 
olive,  which  cannot  bear  a  continuance  of  severe  cold,  was  not  introduced  into 
Italy  till  long  after  the  vine  :  hones  lella'  asserted  that  its  cultivation  was  un- 
known as  late  as  the  reign  of  larquinius  Prisons  ;  and  such  was  the  notion  en- 
tertained of  (lie  cold  of  all  inland  countries,  even  in  the  latitude  of  Greece,  thai: 
Tl'.eojilirisuis"  held  it  impossfu'e  to  cultivate  the  (dive  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  four  hundred  stadia  from  the  sea.  But  the  cold  of  the  winter  is  perfectly 
consistent-1  with  great,  heat:  in  the  summer.  The  vine  is  cultivated  with  success 
on  the  Rhine,  in  the  latitude  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  although  the  winter  at 
Cohan; l.z  and  Roan  is  far  more  severe  than  it  is  in  Westmoreland  ;  and  ever- 
greens will  flourish  through  the  winter  in  the  Westmoreland  valley  far  better 
than  o.u  the  Rhine  or  in  the  heart  of  France.  The  summer  heat  of  Italy  was 
probable  much  the  same  in  ancient  times  as   it  is  at.   present,  except  that  there 

■It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  knowwli.it  v.  eight  in  II  is  CS'.V  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Trans- 

ia  to  ba  given  to  the  langn  i:e-    C  the  posts,  nor  aotionfl.    Gibbon,           after  stating  the  argn- 

lu.'ii'   I'm-  j  i:e-  icular  descriptions  er  expressions  men  its  oil  both  shies  oi'  the  ..ec'stUm,  cuno'  la 

i  :.-.■.■  have  been  oflOBsio  1 1  ■-.-  ■  1  I  ■:  ;..-..■  [iarlooa!    i-.  same  oonclnsion,     Mjsoellaneons   Worka, 

imiiBtauces.  film's  staicruein,  Ei.iistol.  ll.  17,  Vii  HI.  p.  2-iii.  tie  aae-les,  however,  liie  Abac 
i'lki  tl;e  'aay-'dvc  ■.',-... -.ile  rarely  ie.e  i]ir;iu;.'e  tins  de  T.o  iifisor-iift,  as  saying  that  the  Tiber  was 
winter  wil !  in.i  I,  -r-l :  !■"  I  i.  i-.  !■.:■..!  ;i:r  at  It  em:,'  er  at  froacn  in  the  toiler  wis  lev  of  1700. 
;,'s  own  villa  utL;-a-;t:it,i:i:,  il'takoa  absolutely,  s  Pliny,  His:..  Nairn- .  XV.  1. 
vvonid.  ;:r;:v;  toe  me;-'.  :  lie-  an-.oiiedi  tl  lo  buy  is  J  l'f.ny.  J  .lis  I.  jNic.ii.i'.  XV.  1. 
less  hare;;,  tliiei  sou:e  other  evergreens,  yon  licav  ;  ll  :sa  common  notion  tluei  climate  follows 
can  it  be  conceived  -.la;::  a  ehan.tc  in  y.d'iich  She  latitude,  j i : .  L  that  a  neuthcrn  country  will  bo 
alive  ive;;.;.  iioaris::.  ce:. 1:1  I.e-  '.vii  severe  for  the  eohl,  and  u,  southern  ore  waree  as  compared 
h::y  ?  Tli  ere  vies1'  eitaer  have  seoi:  sent-  I  is  el  ■■viti  oiivl:  ether  :i.rouidioul:  the  year.  But- l:k:s 
peeuearb.y  oi  winds  or  soil,  v,  Inch  the  iroc  did  is  !>v  no  means  n.  nri'. versa  1  rice  :  -a:  II ie  can- 
not like,  or  e'se  the  fact,  as  is  sometimes  1  lie  irary,  climate  in  lirrh  ml  is  marc  aifoole;;  by 
ease,  mast  have  bee::  too  liastiiy  cssnmctl ;  and  the  Longitude  of  a  place,  tiiaa  by  its  latiiado; 
miia  were  iili-::.:.!,  t'rom  law'  custom,  to  leave  mid  lie:  winiers  are  ol'-eei  ir.  illicit  in  tkose  pa  its 
ll:e-  tv.y  uap:-;,-./.:-.-;:.:-.!  ie  iln-  ii  [■:■•:,  ;0',';:r,i\i'.-.  in  w.ie:1,:  ::,i,;;-::::naer:;  are  le;ed  eeeee,  Tt.c  v.uek 
fia:',  li.ev  laiel::.  have,  deno  It  with  8c.io.tv."  Vo.t  casloin  00:1st,,  :a:::i  Keel-  to  0  a  it  In  loss,  is  asaei: 
;.;■.■  e  der  t'riiv,  X\"l!.  a,  ,-,.- i';~  ;,:la»  snows  eoklerin  wimer  '.'.liiri  the  weslerji  ;  end.  Ibis  to 
bed;;:  nsoliil  to  tba  oern,  wl:i;.lL  shows  tiuif,  i.o  snob  :i  decree,  tliat  Ken:  is  not.  only  colder  tlinu 
i-  1  ml  soeebica:  ot'  "die  moiim.air.s  ;  iind  a  Iot.i;  t.'ernivai:.  I;:;!:  eolder  llian  Oiiiiibea-'aud.  or  Ar- 
sne;v  lyi  i:;::  i:i  tlievaboys  ed'oentral  er  soutacva  jiyicsbbei  Oi.  tlicetiiev  iaaal,  :-;o  eastern  coast 
Italy  v.-iaibl  surely  be  a  vt-rv  an  beard  ;■;'  plie-  iiL.arnin::-;::ij.)vsa  naiei:  anede.-eb;  in  ei.'sloaJy 
j;..:ncvo:i  now.  Aenii:,  the  live;:ii:e  of  the  rii-  fee  veallier'aial  s:a^hii:e  than  tine  western, 
tuv,  as  S|e.il;eii   a:'  by  S'ire'il  ami  Horace,  is  :ia  Wail  fruit -.'.-ill  ripen  in  the  neiid  riorlux:  lid'Ed- 

i  a  ,je  .:,r  v.-i-.i.jv,  wl:i,:b  eoiiid  net.  Iibinl;,  nut-    i r;:ii  far  more  surely  ;!:an  in  Wis: more! an; a 

u:;-.. .;■.-:-..■■:::■; -7  itself  I, :  lei'.ian  ;-,o.,:t-;  at:.!. e  ■ie -s-  ^ ■■-.-.  1    wia-.i-  a'  ■■■■•  Iuxuvi-.i;itlv  :'s  far  noitli  a* 

•m:  .lee.  :,:  ;.ey  ]10iiLt  to  :ho.  seut'n  of  tin:  Aren-  .!'ia;.in,  « bile  it  is  ;!  i-avily  or.'  the  eoa-t  of  Ar- 

nines.     Oteer  appeaeids.  to   the  same  ed'o.cl,  gyleshirc. 
may  he  seen  in  ;i  paper  b;   Dailies  Larrington, 
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were  ji  great  number  of  spots  where  shade  and  verdure  might  lie  found,  and 
wdiere  its  violence  would,  therefore,  he  more  endurable.  Rut  the  difference  be- 
tween the  temperature  of  summer  and  winter  may  be  safely  assumed  to  have 
been  much  greater  than  it  is  now. 

It  then  becomes  a  question  whether  the  grantor  cold  of  the  winter,  and  the 
Tv,Ri!llfi]„:,;.yu-  greater  extent  of  wood  and  of  undrained  waters  which  existed  in 
■  '■',.'  '':,..'.■,  '.:,'i,"„l„;  'he  times  of  the  Romans,  may  not  have  had  a  favorable  hvihiencc 
Eou,B'  in  mitigating  that  malaria  which  is  now  the  eurse  of  so  many  parts 

fif  Italy,  and  particularly  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Rome.  On  a  subject 
so  imperfecllv  understood,  even  by  those  who  have  had  the  fullest  experience,  it 
wtro  most  unbecoming  in  a  foreigner  10  speak  otherwise  than  with  the  greatest 
dii'mhaico.  We  know,  however,  that  the  Campagna  at  Home,  which  is  now 
almost  a  desert,  must,  at  a  remote-  period,  have  been  full  of  independent  cities  ; 
and  although  ibe  greater  part  of  Lhese  had  perished  long  before  ibe  fourth  cen- 
tury of  Koine,  yet,  ci  en  the)!  there  existed  Ostia,  Lauren turn,  Ardea,  and  Antium 
on  one  side,  and  Vc;i  and  Cairo  on  the  oilier,  in  situations  which  are  now  regarded 
us  uninhabitable  during  the  summer  months;  and  all  the  lands  of  the  Romans,  on 
which  they,  like  the  old  Athenians,  for  the  most  part  resided  regularly,  lie  within 
the  present  range  of  the  malaria. 

Some  have  supposed  that,  ahhonL.di  the  climate  was  the  same  as  it  is  now,  yet 
,JV]  _  ....  the  Romans  were  enabled   to  escape  from  its  inflaea.ee,  a.nd  their 

■i'  ■  ,  ■  i     ,■::■    \    ir!.,  'i'  .  ii  a  vi':: I.'.:    |u  their  praciiee  of  wearing  woollen  next 

-■'■  **""  i0  tjle  skin,  instead  of  linen  or  cotton.  But  not  to  notice  other 
objections  u>  this  notion,  it  is  enough  to  sav  thai  the  Romans  regarded  unhealiliy 
sil.uatii.xis  with  the.  same  apprehension  as  their  moder.a  descendants;  it  is  one 
of  the  first  cautions  ^iven  by  Oato'  and  Varro1  to  a  man  going  to  purchase  land, 
that  lie  should  buy  only  where  the  air  is  healthy;  "otherwise/'  says  Vario, 
"  farming  is  nothing  else  than,  a  mere  gambling  with  life  and  property."  The  ir\;'.}\ 
seems  to  he,  thai.  Lhe  malaria,  ill  though  well  hnown  and  extremely  fatal,  was 
much  more  partial  than  at  present,  and  that  many  spots  which  are  now  infected 
were  formerly  free  from  it.  "  The  whole  of  Lafium,"  says  Strabo,"  "  is  a  rlour- 
ishing  and  very  productive  country,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  spots  near  the 
coast,  which  are  marshy  and  unhealthy."  And  again,  when  speaking  expressly 
of  the  Campagna  between  the  Alhan  hills  and  Itemed  he  says,  "  that  the  par's 
towards  the  sea  are  not  so  healthy  ;  but  that  the  rest  is  a  good  country  to  live 
in,  and  well  cultivated  accordingly."  Now,  although  this  .is  probably  guing  too 
far,  for  tire  unhealthy  sprrs  could  not  have  been  confined  altogether  to  the  sea- 
coast,  yet  with  every  allowance  for  exaggerathu  ar.d  careless  writing,  (his  is  a 
di'sci'ipiiou  of  the  Campngna  which  no  man  in  bis  senses  would  think  of  giving 
now. 

On  the  other  hand,  Cicero1'"  and  Livy11  both  speak  of  the  immediate  neighhor- 
jtm>a  iiHit,  tun  01  hood  of  Rome  as  unhealthy,  but  at.  the  same  lime  they  ostol  the 
.,'.'..  .'■  '.'"....  i>" -a  ive  healthiness  of  tin'  ciiy  ilscif ;  ascribing  it  to  the  lulls,  which 
<ue  it  once  airy  themselves,  and  oiler  a  screen  to  the  low  grounds 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Bunsen,  also,  from  an  experience  of  many  years, 
gives  a  favorable  account  of  the  healthiness  of  the  city  itself.  "The  site  of 
Rome,"  he  says,  "  taken  generally,  may  he  called  healthy."  It  is  true,  that  one 
of  the  most  unhealthy  parts  of  modern  Rome,  the  J.'iazzi  di  Spagna  and  the 
slope  or"  the  Piueian  hill  above  it,  was  not  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  city. 
Yet  the  praise  of  the  healthiness  of  Rome  must  bo  understood  rather  com- 

''  V,y  Jiroiioln,  in  liis  "Discorso  sulln  condi-  s  V.  3,  %  12,  p.  239. 

juono  ilt!L!  sria-  c:  Itomn.  nqjli  aiitjehi  i,«mp.,"  "  Dl!    Kiipublici,    II.    0.      "  l.ocan:    <  1 1 ■ ' e L;- i 'j 

;i-:  .ii  i...1  iii.  liir,  CH..1  :.'.'  iiii  Ku:k  en  ike  G  ;,■_,'■:  v  (Ko:;i  .:;'.:■;  i  in  ieti'.i:c  j  --:-== I  =  loziL1!  siiliilirum." 

ofEomo.  u  Compare  VII.  38.      "In  peslolenta  atqiio 

0  Cato,  de  Ea  Euslife'L,  II.  arido  eircn  in-bem  koIo  ;■'  unci  V.  54.     "Salu- 

7  Vari'i),  lie  lie  Kustica,  II.  i.  boriluuja  collea." 

e  V.  ■■},  §  5,  p.  231. 
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panuively  with  Ihat  of  the  Immediate  neighborhood  than  positively.  Rome, 
in  the  summer  months,  cannot  be  called  healthy,  even  as  compared  with  the 
other  great  cities  of  Italy,  iiiuuh  less  if  the  standard  lie  taken  from  Berlin  or  from 
London. 

Again,  the  neighborhood  of  Rome  is  characterized  by  Livy  as  a 
and  parched  soil."  The  latter  epithet  is  worthy  of  notice,  because  ^ 
the  favorite  opinion  has  been  that  the  malaria  is  connected  witli  Jf1"^™^™^ 

marshes  and  with  moisture.     But  it  is  precisely  here  that  we  nuv  ■  ■  ■  i 

find,  1  third;,  the  explanation  of  the  spread  of  the  malariii   n  moth   a,',  ■'  ■■;..■.  .1 ■'■■ 

ern  times.  Even  in  spring,  no'.hiug  can  '.chs  resemble  a  marsh  than 
the  present  aspect  of  tin:  (,'ampagna.  It  is  far  more  like  the  down  country  of 
Dorse l.sl lire,  and  as  (lie  summer  advances  it  ma.y  well  be  milled  a  dry  and  parched 
district.  But  tins  is  exactly  the  character  of  the  pl;iiu;sl!  of  Esirae'.ndura,  where 
our  soldiers  suiicreu  so  grievously  from  malaria,  fever  in  the  autumn  of  1800.  In 
short,  abunibiat  cvpericnee  has  proved,  that  whan  the  surface  of  the  gTOund  is 
wet,  the  malaria  poison  is  far  less  noxious  than  when  all  appearance  of  moisture 
on  the  surface  is  gone,  and  the  damp  makes  its  way  into  the  atmosphere  from  a 
considerable,  depth  under  ground.  After  a  wet  and  cold  summer  in  I70tt,  when 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  ivas  nearly  Hooded  with  water,  the  llrhisb  army 
remaaicd  the  whole  autumn  iu  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  parts  of  Holland,  with- 
out suffering  in  any  remarkable  degree  from  malaria  fever.  Bat  in  ISOfl,  ivici 
the  summer  had  been  hot  and  fine,  every  one  remembers  the  deadly  effect  in  the 
autumn  fevers  on  the  soldiers  who  wen;  landing  Wakhcrcn.  If,  then,  more  rain 
fell  in  the  C'ampagiiu  formerly  than  is  the  case  now'  ;  if  the  streams  were  fuller 
of  water,  and  their  coarse  more  rapid  ;  above  all,  if,  owing  to  the-  une'earcd  slate 
of  central  Europe,  and  the  greater  abundance  of  wood  in  Italy  itself,  the  summer 
heats  se:  in  later,  a.nd  were  less  intense,  and  more  often  relieved  by  violent  storms 
of  rain,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  ('ampagna  must  have  been  far 
healthier  than  at  present  ;  and  that  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  clearing  and 
cultivation  of  central  Europe,  to  the  felling  of  the  woods  iu  Italy  itself,  the  eon- 
'jeip.ior.f.  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  rain,  the  shrinking  of  the  streams,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  water  from  the  surface,  lues  been  the  increased  unhedthieess 
of  the  country,  and  the  more  extended  range  of  the  malaria. 

It  must  be  observed  also,  that  the  present  desolation  of  the  Campagna,  and 
even  that  comparative  want  of  population  which  prevailed  in  it  r.„,sa,  „r  iti  gnuiimi 
during  the  later  times  of  the  Roman  republic  a.nd  under  the  em-  dCKIIMl°n- 
pire,  are  not  wholly  to  be  attributed  to  physical  causes.  The  aguish  districts  of 
England  continue  to  be  inhabited,  nor  have  the  terrors  of  the  yellow  fevvr  driven 
men  away  from  the  un  healthiest  situations  of  the  West  Indies,  or  from  Vera  Cruz, 
Aoapuleo,  or  Uarthagena.,  The  old  cities  of  the  Oumpagna.  would,  have  continued 
to  defy  the  mnkria  ;  their  population  would  have  been  kept  down,  indeed  ;  many 
of  their  children  would  have  died  young,  and  the  a  vertigo  length  of  human  life 
would  have  been  far  short  of  threescore  years  and  ten  ;  but  men  do  nut  readily 
leave  their  country,  and  they  would  have  continued,  us  their  fathers  had  done 
before  them,  to  struggle  with  disease  and  death.  When,  however,  politicai  enuses 
had  destroyed  the  cities  of  the,  Oarnpagna  one  after  the  other,  and  the  land  be- 
came tlie  property  of  Roman  citizens;  when  again,  at  a  later  period,  the  sir.ail  prop- 
erties disappeared,  and  whole  districts  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals  : 
then  it  was  natural  that  those  who  could  all'ord  to  live  where  they  choso,  should 

"  The  view  hero  given  of  Mine  of  the  plus-  01  ]iis  '.lescripiiort  of  IJotaci.     An  unprofessional 

i!f.'!ii(:;iii  of  1  :.::;■!;!  1  ■:■.!-  ii.Miri:!  fijii-i--  wni  ■-":.■  In  1  «■-"!■: L  man's  {mWrn-jut  of  a  niedte;!]  work  in  vvinlli  lit- 

tVoni  ;i  iiqier  b\-  J)v.  l\:ri-ii=.-.ii  of  WiuJsor,  i;  on  t.e  :  ljiil.  liir-  -iitjmt  of  I.)r.  K:iv.i"'a's  pin.ier  is 

tin;  :in».iu'e  m,!,I   tii- ■...:. !-y  . .  I '    '  ■.  ■.  M;  !■■'■,  I':,:-::!!,''  one  i:i  wl:iek  i  Jcive  jciil;  fe'.t  iil'n;  ly  iaie-i-t ; 

v,  hie'i  iv, i:. .vm;;.1  ;..:■!': ■■.■„t!iM i;.:-,,il  s:;.i.;iv  c  f  i-J  J  i  •  i-  :.r:d  I'll  Unit  1  ::;;\t.  olscTViHl  mys el f,  or  )n;ar:l 

baix-i:  in  1S!!0.     I  (lirof.'.oi.l   JiuiiScri'H  ctt.mir.ioii  from  mt-Jj  :.■:■.!  <_w\.  in  iei-.'.er  'o  tuy  ir.^ulriei  in 

to  ii,  mi.!  lie  i.as  :r,;!-.lr:  laud!  ase  of  it  in  his  own  to  uncle:'*  of  feet,  on-,  been  iu  ;yreeine:ii.  nit.li 

paper  on  tlie  "Aria  Call  ivu,"  iu  the  fast  volume  his  statements. 
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net  fix  themselves  in  ii  spot  of  even  partial  ura-oalfhiaes.s,  and  thus  a  great  part 
of  tin;  Oampagna  was  lull  only  to  the  slaves  by  whom  it  was  cultivated.  In 
modern  times,  when  slave  labor  was  no  longer  to  be  had,  and  there  were,  no  at- 
tractions' strong  enough  to  induce  a  freepopuluioi:  lo  nii^i'ale  from  their  homes  to 
an  unhealthy  district,  the  Campagna  has  remained  a.  wddeiness,  and  its  harvests 
are  reaped  by  a  Icnnjoi-aiv  immigration  of  laborers  from  other  parts  of  tin:  coun- 
try. To  repce.il1. i  it  under  sneh  ci rcnmstanc.es  is  far  more  difficult,  than  to  keen 
up  a  population  already  existing  ;  and  if,  as  I  believe,  the  physical  state  of  the 
Oaiupagnn  h;is  become  more  and  more  unfavorable, it  seems  likely,  without  some 
extraordinary  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  the  malaria,  and  in  our  ability  to 
combat  it,  to  remain  a  wilderness  forever.'5 

The  disorders  produced  by  malaria,  whether  more  er  less  fatal,  so  regularly 
accompanied  the  return  of  hot  weather,  (liitt  they  were  not  hk.eiy 
miiaiwUffiii'S'iWJ-  to  he  recorded  in  the  annals.  The  diseases  which  were  noticed 
there  were  of  a  \  cry  different  character,  and  belonged  rather  to 
another  class  of  phenomena,  'hose  euraordmnry  sicknesses  which,  in  obedience  to  a 
law  hitherto  undiscovered,  visit,  the  earth  at  different  periods,  prevail  more  or  less 
extensively,  and  acting  independently,  as  it  seems,  of  any  recognized  causes  of 
disease,  are  also  beyond  the  reach  of  all  known  remedies.  The  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century  of  ltomc  was  one  of  these  calamitous  periods,  and  the  pestilences 
which  occurred  at  the  bey-inning  of  it  have  already  been  noticed.  Seven  others 
are  recorded  between  the  years\318  and  305  ;  that  is  to  say,"  in  319,  320,  322, 
32*7,  343,  356,  and  363.  They  are  described  in  general  terms,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  of  the.  years  ',i:>1  and  3(13.  which  are  ascribed,  io  unusual  droughts  ; 
and  said  also  to  have  nearly  resembled  each  other  in  their  symptoms.  The  epi- 
demic of  3  27  first,  as  we  are  (old,  attacked,  the  cattle,  the  herdsmen,  and  others  who 
tended  (he  eaitle,  and  lastly  it  became  general.  It  appears  to  have  been  whollv 
intb'umun.loiy,  and  to  have  shown  itself  pat  ticu'arlv  on  tr.e  skin  ;  fits'.,  in  the  form  of 
a.  violent  rash,"  accompanied  v,  hi)  extreme  irritaiian,  and  afterwards  in  the  shape  of 
erysipelas  of  a  very  malignant,  kind.  This  visitation  took  place  just  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  of  Nicias,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  any  coincident  prevalence 
of  pestilence  in  Greece.  The  epidemic  of  3G3IS  is  described  in  similar  terms;  it 
was  brought  on  by  the  same  causes,  an  exceedingly  hot  and  dry  summer  ;  and 
the  symptoms  were  the  same,  an  erupLion  terminating  in  large  and  painful  ulcers, 
accompanied  with  such  irritation,  that  their  patients  tore  their  llesh  even  to  the 
bone.  The  date  of  this  disorder  fulls  about  the  beyie.riiie;-  of  the  uiucly-ninih 
01 .  ire.iiad,  that  is  to  say,  it  coincides  with  the  Olynthkin  war  ;  and  as  it  arose 


Kim  la  litres  that  She  Camp  a  inn;  is  reclaieiablc  thai  iiii-  ankc  of/i  :a.ro:./j  oxpei-ira.-rt  was  made 

iwe-.ioar.s-hia  iivaii.a:  eaaihraon  in  it ;  pad  In;     cade;-  ureLaas ei. i-aalh  iavoralf.e.     The. 

l.iankstinca/v'e.iTi:;:  iaaoloMcrs  a  ( ;■  i;  tele;.  o:;t  country  roane    Zai.e;arrjio   is   i':ii;li    sjrounrt  :    it 

llicir  ptaiporiy  on  leases  to  a  linnil.sir  el.'  sioail  earns  a  sari  of  shoulder,  eijnrieetii:ir  :l:e  Ailisu 

liana:  is;,  war  "wan'..  I  '  l:n-  oaf  ..rally  ttvatoa  resi-  'alia  with  tin:  Apc-ciiiaes,  and  fori  as  I  in;  divor- 

dciit  papaiatiae,  the-  iiideaikhhicsr.  of  el  in  ait  tiaiii  aeuaruni,  er  v.-ulur-shcil,  of  too  feedei  s  of 

weal  a,  in  a  area:  laeasar-a,  Ijenfvialra.    It  Lssa.i.l  I  la:  Tio'cr  on  l.iis  ore  jiaral.  aral  of  i  i,.:  C;  ■ '  ;- 

ilmi     ■:■  breaking  op  of  Ehegurflioe  of  the  ground  liano  db  i  lie  oilier.     Irs  oharaote*  alga  ig  -.-.  ho  '  y 

is  forusd  to  lesson  11  is  virulence  of  "ho  malaria  ;  different  from  lla;  L'Ci.v.r..:  as  root  of  the  Cani- 

aaa  f.o  ilms  which  necessarily  aocaiapaiiy  hie-  paji'iia  ;  ifisiiata  eoaniry  o:,h:i:;;-'wohh]:rsl..p!  -, 

nuei  !L-.ve';ia.L.-s,  arc  arioa.er  known  antidote  to  uoteiieo  lis  it  11  ran  here  and  facia  vail,  deep 

it.     As  a  proof  of  tins,  ti-.a-rao  a -.peals  to  the  rail-row  slrean.  ted:: ;  "ha'  a  saicvs.-anr.  old  .a  ;■!■, 


l-  '.--.  .:l    in- [.■■.:.■.  a. a;  at   it  as   (afeelcat  "iiy  lie.;  duke  paraih;]    ridfes,  visinr;  to  ;;  eonsalei  id  .!e   Lei,:  I: 

of  Z.a-avo'.-a  ia  iin;  neialiiioi'lioed  of  tine  ante  with  vaileys  r. ain-r  I i  rroraos  in  -hear  a  tiieini 

lawn,"  v.hioh  sraads  on  the  oaaa;  o''  fas  Caia-  To  al!  app.  avieire,  therefore-,  it  was  more  easily 

pie.aaa  a  law  mas-  froa:  Jaaes-raaa  ahoat  an'ih;  roriaiiaa'iao  Uiiui  tiio  ^real   mass  of  the  e-aia- 

on  the  ief.  o:':.he  road  .a.  ir'i';  from  Uoaie.    The  pagna. 

air,  whioli  was  dee]  ieaiv  nnheidtav.  ::ti'  oeea         '•  I. ivy,  IV.  ;?!.  fa",  .30,  K3.     V,  IS,  iil, 

0111-ilied:    and  ti:o  wiielo    di.y.riot,   by    liavinj         '*  Dioiiysms,  XII.  S.     iVn^ni.  Mni. 

been   |.eapl,.d.   has  te,  ..'ae  ar'aallv  eapublu  oJ'        '''  Dirinysias,  XIII.  A.      Frafrm.  Mai.     Livy, 

sniaaa-daLr  a  ]<■■  ia.::...a  i-.  I.eellh  aial  aro.sper-  \'.  at.     ilionysius  i-ppoars  to  pat  ii  is  ep.aluaiio 

iti.     Ilrnvever,  witinait:  rroi.oaaj.L-  ant' a.  ail  ;^ ;,  ear  earlier  liiaa  Jaic,  yatnaly,  iiosi. 

Ln'.ia-okiijilily  of  li;.diia.r  il.e  jrroat  aoiy  ot'pro- 
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from  local  causes,  we  cannot  1)0  surprised  (.hat  wc  hear  no  nicsnllon  of  ils  having 
extended  into  Oi- recce.  But  Lhe  epidemic  of  32a  and  of  the  years  almost  imme- 
diately preceding  it,  was  contemporary  wit.1i  the  great  plague  of  Alliens :  and  that 
of  ;!5U  coincided,  according  to  the  chronology  of  Diodonis,  with  tlie  violent  sick- 
ness which  destroyed  Tmilcon's  an::v  bsi'ore  Syracuse,  and  had  been  preceded  hy 
three  or  four  years  of  epidemic  disease  in  Africa. 

If  from  diseases  we  turn  to  the  phenomena,  of  the  weather,  with  winch  they  are, 
in  all  probability,  closely  connected,  we  find  the  years  327  and  3G3  phBnomeoa 8t a8 ^ 
marked,  as  has  already  been  observed,  n  ss  I 

the  suiriLtier  of  350  is  said  hy  DiodoiW  to  have  been  of  the  same ' 
character.  On  the  oilier  hand,  the  winter  of  :.!53  had  been  one  of  unusual  sever- 
ity;'* the  Tiber  was  choked  up  with  ice,  the  snow  lay  seven  feet  deep,  win; re 
it  was  not  drifted ;  many  men  and  cattle  were  lost  in  it,  and  many  of  the  cattle 
wore  hilled  by  the  extreme  cold,  or  starved  from  waul  of  pasture,  the  resources  by 
which  we  now  provide  for  their  subsistence  during  the  winter  being  then  ihvle 
practised.  Jr.  is  added  that  the  fruit-trees,  by  which  are  meant  the  iigs  and  olives 
iu  particular,  either  perished  altogether,  or  suffered  so  severely  that  they  did  not 
bear  for  a  long  time  afterwards;  and  that  many  houses  were  crashed  by  the 
weight  of  saow  which  lay  on  them,  or  carried  away  by  its  melting  when  the  frost 
at  last  broke  up.  There  is  also  a  notice  hi  Uiodorus  of  i.lie  winter  of  3LM,1''  which 
is  described  as  having  been  excessively  wet,  so  that  the  fruits  of  the  following 
season  never  ripened  properly,  and  the  corn  was  considered  unwholesome. 

The  period  about  the  year  322  wa.s  remark-able  in  Greece  for  the  frequency 
and  severity  of  cirrfiupinkos :  the  numerous  earthquakes  wdiieh,  ,-„!,„„!„  ptuumiM. 
from  their  occurring  so  nearly-  together,  were  remembered  a  Her  wards  En",1"i'uJ«'' 
as  an  epoch,  happened,  Says  Thucvdid.cs,-'  at  ibis  ':-ne.  In  lac  same  w:;y  ihe 
Romans  were  alarmed  in  (lie  year  31.0  by  reports21  of  frequent  earthquakes  in 
the  country  knrnediale-y  ndjoaung  Home,  and  many  houses  were  thrown  down 
by  the  shocks.  It  is  probable  some  phenomenon  of  this  sort  occasioned  also  the 
great  overdow  of  the  Alban  lake  during  the  war  with  Vcii ;  an  event  remarkable 
in  iiself,  and  still  more  so  as  having  led  to  the  famous  work  existing  to  this  day  ; 
the  tannel  by  which  tin;  water  of  the  lake  is  carried  through  the  range  of  hills 
which  encircle  it,  end  from  thence  is  discharged  into  the  Campagua. 

The  lakes  of  Alba  and  Nemi,  like  others  ia  the  neighborhood  of  Jlome,  are  of 
a  peculiar  character.  In  their  elevation,  lying  nestled  as  it  were  Thi  „i„,„  «„  oi 
high  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains,  they  resemble  what 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  are  called,  tarns;  hut  our  tarns,  ^  »f  *">*- 
like  ordinary  lakes,  June  their  visible  feeders  and.  outlets,  their  head  which  re- 
ceives the  streams  from  the  mountain  sides,  and.  their  foot  by  which  they  dis- 
charge themselves,  generally  in  a  larger  stream,  into  the  valley  below.  The 
lakes  of  Alba  and  Kern;  lie  each  at  the  bottom  of  a  perfect  basin,  and  the  un- 
broken rim  of  this  basin  allows  them  no  visible  outlet.  Again,  it.  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  lakes  so  situated  have  their  outlet  under  ground,  and  that  the  stream 
which  drains  them  appears  again  to  the-  day  after  a  certain  d:.s;auce,  having  made 
its  way  through  the  basin  of  the  lake  by  a  tunnel  provided  for  it  by  nature. 
This  is  the  ease  particularly  where  ihe  prevailing  rock  ;s  the  mountain  or  metal- 
liferous liivcstone  of  Derbyshire,  which  is  fa',  of  caverns  and  fissures  :  and  an  in- 
stance of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  small  lake  or  tarn  of  Malham  in  Yorkshire,  and 
another  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  the  lake  of  Copais  in  BeeoLia.  JJnt  the  volcanic 
rocks,  in  which  the   hike   of  Alba  lies,  do  not   nll'ord  such  natural  tunnels,  or  at 


»  XIV.  70. 

orsmco,  downlx 

i  bis  time.     I  cannot  find  any 

1B  livy,  V.  13.     Dionysius,  XII.  3.     Fragm. 

particulars  of  th( 

■■  frocziiiL'  of  tlie  Tiber  in  W09, 

Mni.     Iiunsen  observe  Unit  icn  in  die  Tiber  is 

ulrtwlv  noticed  i 
15  X"ll.  58. 

no\r  as  unknown  a  phenomenon  as  it  would  be 

»  III.  811. 

derd  described  by  Dionysius  as  one  iiltogetlier 
un^jrallded  in  tlie  Eonnin  annals,  either  before 

51  Livy,  IV.  21 

-,  ,i,Goo^Ic 
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least'  they  are  exceeding  small,  and  unequal  to  the,  discharge  of  any  large  quan- 
tity of  water :  so  thai  if  any  Uuusaal  cause  Swells  the  lake,  a  can  line  in;  adequate 
outlet,  and  rises  necessarily  to  ii.  higher  level.  T.lie  Roman  tradition  reported 
that  such  a  rise  took  place  in  tlie  year  357  ;  it  nas  caused  probably  by  some 
volcanic  agency,  and  increased  to  such  a  height,  that  the  water  at  last  ran  over 
the  basin  of  hills  at  its  lowest  point,"  and  poured  down  into  the  Campagaa. 
Traces'3  of  such  an  outlet  arc  said  to  be  still  visible;  and  if,  is  asserted  that  there 
are  marks  of  artificial  cutting  through  the  rock,  as  if  to  enlarge  and  deepen  the 
passage.  This  would  suppose  the  ordinary  level  of  the  lake  in  remote  times  to 
have  been  about  two  hundred  feet,  higher  than  ii.  is  at  present;  and  if  this  were 
so,  the  actual  tunnel  was  intended  r.ot  to  remedy'  a  new  evil,  but  to  alter  the  old 
state  of  the  lake,  for  the  better,  by  reducing  it  for  the  time  to  come  to  a.  lower 
level.  Possibly  the  discharge  over  the  edge  of  the  basin  became  suddenly  greater, 
and  so  suggested  the  idea  of  diverting  the  water  altogether  by  a  different  chan- 
nel. But  the  whole  story  of  the  tunnel,  as  we  have  it,  is  so  purely  a  part  of  the 
poetical  account  of  the  fall  of  V'cii,  thai  no  prut  of  it  can  be  relied  on  as  histori- 
cal. The  prophecy  of  the  old  Veier.tian,  and  the  corresponding  answer  of  the 
Delphian  oraele,  cornice  tin.?  the  draining  of  the  lake  with  this  faro  of  Vcli,  must 
be  left  as  we  find  them  ;  only  it  is  likely  enough  that  any  extraordinary  natural 
phenomenon,  occurring  immediately  anor  the  visitation  of  pestilence,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  long  and  doubtful  war,  should  have  excited  unusual  alarm,  and  have 
been  thought  important  enough  to  require  an  appeal  to  the  most  famous  oraele 
in  the  world.  But  other  questions  of  no  small  difficulty  remain  :  the  length  of 
the  tunnel,  aceording  to  the  lowest  statement  g.iveu,  exceeds  two  thousand  one 
hundred  yards  ;'JI  according  to  others  it  exceeds  two  thousand  s?x  hundred  ;"'  and 
one  estimate  makes  it  as  much  as  two  thousand  eight  hundred:''1'  its  height  varies 
from  seven  feet  and  a  half  to  nine  or  ten  feet ;  and  its  width  is  not  less  than  four 
feet.  Admitting  that  it  was  wholly  worked  through  the  tufo,s1  which  is  easily 
wrought,  slid  the  labor  and  expense  of  such  a  tunnel  must,  have  been  consider- 
able ;  and  in  the  midst  of  an  important  war,  how  could  either  .money  or  hands 
have  been  spared  rbv  such  a.  purpose?  Again,  was  the  work  exclusively  a  Ro- 
man one,  or  performed  by  the  Romans  jointly  with  the  Latins,  as  an  object  of 
common  concern  to  the  whole  confederacy?  The  Alban  lake  can  scarcely  have 
been  within  the  domain  of  Rome  ;  nor  can  we  conceive  that,  the  Romans  could 
have  been  entitled  to  divert,  it*  waters  at  their  pleasure  without  the  consent  of 
the  neighboring  Latin  cities.  But  if  it  were  a  common  work;  if  the  Latins  en- 
tered heartily  into  the  quarrel  of  Rome  with.  Veii,  regarding  it  as  a  struggle  be- 
tween their  race  and  that  of  the  Etruscans ;  if  the  overflow  of  the  waters  of  their 
national  lake,  the  lake  which  bathed  the  foot  of  the  Alban  mountain,  where  their 
national  temple  stood  and  their  national  solemnities  were  held,  excited  an  interest 
in  every  people  of  the  Latin  name,  then  we  may  understand  bow  their  joint  labor 
and  joint  contributions  may  have  accomplished  the  work  even  in  the  midst  of 
war;  and  the  Romans,  as  I  hey  disguised  on  every  occasion  the  true  nature  of 
their  connection  with  the  Latins,  would  not  fail  to  represent  it  as  exclusively 
their  own. 

M  T)i ys'ms,  XII.  11.     Fragm.  Mai.  "  Wcstpla.l  says  it  in  worked  >kron,~li  lava. 

'■''  Sir  W.C.il.'f.  i-.dL'iv.piiyoi'Uoi.ji'.  <£;■.  Vol.  Sir  W.  Gil.,  says  it  Is  lA^eai.ed  "i.iar-al.y  ia  llai 

I.  p.  43.  tnfb.     Mr.  >[.  ;.,,-.ii,  \;-;;]:-ii  auLlioi-ily  is  vousid- 

-'  A V'fs ■..]>;■  ;d.     H'iniache  Kampagne,  p.  25.  er.,:>le.  an  In:  Lad  an:;  ir;.i:L  pvactkiaj  ai':piai:,t- 

55  Sir  W.  Qell,  Topography  of  Eona:,  p.  80.  :mee  vl-im  mifJii;.  'eid  v.\-:it  into  the  tunnel  for 

'■'"  Mr.  Laiiii;  Miaison,  quoted  by  Sir  \Y.  (Jell  iiao.it  ISO  .yards  i'.vm  "!.,:  lako.  sjinaks  of  lau 

in  a  note  top.  58  of  li'.t:+r-\jc^?.  o.i' lion.e.  V,..l.  1.  work  '-■  cat  in  tlio  tufo. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

IKK  GAULS  INVADE  CENTRAL  ITALY— BATTLE  OF  THE  ALIA— BURNING  OF 
HOME— EANSOM  OF  THE  CAPITOL  AND  OF  THE  CITY— EETREAT  OF  THE 
GAULS. 


"Hark!  the  Gaul  is  i 


1 A  iiro:1.  oawarics  ollis,  alque  anrca  vestis  : 
Vir;i;.l-;i  lucent  s;:;;iilis  ;  Urn  lavlea  ooila. 
A  .iro  ianccluni.ur:  ilno  tpiiseoic  Alpina  co 
tiicsa  jna-Li'.i,  scut  is  pi-eleoti  eorporalongis. 


The  fourth  centuty  before  the   Christian  tr.ra  brought,  the   (3  aids,  as  we  have 

seen,  for  the  first  time  within  the  observation  of  the  civilized  world. 
They  then  crossed  the-  Apennines,  and  overran   central  aim  ■  hi1,  n  ■.■,..  u. 

ern  I'laly  ;   ihov  then  also  broke  in  upon  the  Illyr'tan1  tribes,  estab-     "  T" 

lished  themselves  between  the  Danube  and  Greece,  and  became  known  to  the 
king;  of  Macedon.*  But  whether  it  was  in  this  same  century  that  they  had  first 
crossed  the  .Alps  as  wel!  as  the  Ant:  mimes,  is  a.  question  mue-h  more  difiicult  to 
answer.  If  we  follow  the  well-known  account  of  [,ivy,s  we  n.mst  lh.  their  passage 
of  the  Alps  two  hundred  years  earlier:  it  was  about  six:  hundred  \ ears  before  (.he 
Christian  ;era,  according  1.0  ibis  stai-emenf.,  that  there  happened  a.  vast  emigration 
of  the  inhabitants  of  central  Oaul  ;  one  great  multitude,  said  the  story,  crossed 
ike.  fliiiue,  and  sought  a  home  amidst  the  wilds  of  the  Berry  man  forest. ;  another 
ivia.de  iis  way  over  the  Alps,  descended  into  the  plain  of  the  Po,  encountered  and 
defeated  Hie  Ktruseans,  who  were  then  the  masters  of  the  country,  near  the  river 
Tleimis,  and  founded  the  city  of  .Mediolamim.  .After  this  other  tribes  of  central 
Gauls,  entering  Italy  by  the  same  course,  and  finding  their  countrymen  already 
in  possession  of  all  in  the  westward  of  the  Adda,  penetrated  still  deeper,  and  ex- 
tended the  Gaulish  settlements  as  far  i;s  the  Adige,  Again,  at  a,  later  period, 
but  bow  much  later  we  arc  not  told,  the  lion4  and  Lingoae.-,  set  oat  from  the  east 


11  -.vlio  rounded  Alediolnnnm.     Roth  these 

mstaue.es  s;:s;r:j  lo  shov.",  line,  in  the  vluvv 

iv  CMpi;diiio:i  :"'  n^Xi-rifls:  rrh-  ri;,-.     Tin;  fi.il-  i.l:o  en  I  Kir  of  ;l:is  accoin::.  ;i]l  tie  mha'triens 

loiiiiij  words,  irf  trrciwi-,  appear  to  rue  to  be  into  Italy  toe. J;  l.laee  iicavly  criiamuously,  aiel 

corrupt,  were  the  result  of  one  mid  iiio  same  canst;. 

''  iii  1'ie  very  ho  eh  mi  inn:  oftlio  rti.eai  of  Alex-  This  also  seems  to  a»i'iw  bosiiTvhh  tic  ti  I.  ilmi 

an  ;;,-.:■,  wlion  it  G;;.i!isii  o:nhiis-.y  cii-'ii;  !■:■  coo  ■  1  In:  lii-l-  coiners,  iosifaid  of  ti  tie  n  lilting  to  dis- 

L.0-.1I::.:  ;;.!<•  tiji;.  on  lis  victory  over  Iko   "71  l  L  tu .  Icl^o  i.hose.  vt-r.o  1  ;:■.[  t::1:  .:\-.-.L :  ■jjiiiiv:  Ijiri.i.  [.;tr^.od 

Arrian.  E.vp.  Ales.  I.  4.  on  quietly  to  a  inert;  (Lstroii.  -c.tl'.oiiiont.     This 

"J  J  .ivy,  V.  Si,  SB.  is  very  conceit;;  bio,  if;   i  l-i:..l  lift  their  country 

*  The  Luigones  came  iV- ..- 1 1  :he.  n :-.:■;;■: diorhood  from  one  and  the  same  impelling  cause,  and  in 

nf  hiuid-res,  thot  hiu-h  tid.-l .:...:-:  id  ■.vhieh  loot's  f.  I  if-  course  ef  one  ecrci-i.:iiii-  ;  'oi.r.  had  ihe  licii 

down  oil  llie  infant  .Mania  to  I  lie.  math,  and  on  and  i.hiaair.cs  ■  ■  l  l  :  ■  ■  i  ■■  ■  t.  l  Italy  a  erotary  or  a  ccu- 

1  he  ylreieni  ithiich  :c:-o  the  Saccc  to  tint  sou lb,  fury  ant!  a  ":i;il!'!..l:--  ■.Ian  i-hc  i...  -  j:  i -..1 -L-- 1 -.-.-  of  Mo- 

The  -ituaiio:;  of  the  fSoii.ii;  (lani  i.-  :iov  l;i].-v.-:i ;     dhaauirn,  andl'rten  ca::scs  -.vhohy  inn ^cicd 

thee-  oatioi:.  .is  ciiiy  io  l:s  I  r;i  !■■:•:■  In  the  {ounlrios  ivi'.h  then-  n-.i^rali-iii,  I  hoy  wai'  i.  ii  :d  |'m  In- 
to iviiioh  it  had  tmiiii'Litail,  in  (ioriuary  ;u:d  liiiiiy,  Lave  o-ied  Lo  estublisl)  themselves  be- 
ll; Jy,  II  i:' j-oiiiiol.ri'iilt;  thii:.  ihe.  slory  a.ieaks  of  t'-i'oon  'he  Tieinns  and  the  Atlda,  al.tl  M-ou.il 
a  sauulta'jttnis  ;:i:.eiv.!ion  ii  -.!,..  fieri  ;.ei-.y  and  h;o  0  ]:i.ih  art;  regard  lo  the  tie  of. a  common 
Italy  :  an  ii  wii  laid  lioii  in  boi.li  of  these  conn-  erifraethm,  ivhe.n  ills'ane-;  offhnr.  and  pii.et.  had 
trioB.     Again,  the  Be.'i.jne-,  who  are  ir.eidioned  done  :o  inueh  to  wealten  it. 
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urn!  norlhcasjt  of  Gaul,  made  Iheir  way  to  the  lake  of  Geneva,  ascended  the  val- 
ley of  the  Jihono,  crossed  the  Alps  by  tlie  pass  which  uw  bears  tho  nmuc  of  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  and  as  the  whole  country  on  the  north  of  the  Po  was  niivatly 
occupied,  these  new  adventurers  passed  that  river,  and  dro\e  out  tin:  Ei.rusams: 
and  Umbrians  from  their  possessions  between  the  i'o  and  the  Apennines,  from 
the  nejo'hborhooii  of  ibe  modern  cities  of  l'arma,  Modcmr.  and  IJologna.  Last  of 
ail,  but  a^ain  the  lime  is  not  spceif.et!,  came  the  hhhioiics  from  the  same  quartet 
o;  Gaul,  and  following  the  track  of  the  JJoii  and  Lingoaes,  crossed  as  they  had 
done  both  the  Alps  and  the  Po,  reached  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  thirdly 
spread  Themselves  aloay;  its:  shores  from  the  neiodiborhood  of  Ravenna  to  that  of 
Ancona. 

The  geographical  part  of  this  account  appears  to  deserve  our  full  belief;  but 
iti  chronology iasoapi-  it  does  not  follow  that  its  c  b  i  ■  oss  ol  o  h y  is  eiptaily  trust. worthy.  Tho 
ciom.       °  narrative  itself  seems  to  imply  that  a!!  these  migrations  were  nearly 

continuous,  and  it  is  for  many  reasons  most  probable5  that,  they  were  so  ;  yet  it  is 
no!  credible  that,  the  Senones  should  have  been  settled  on  the  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic* for  two  hundred  years  before  they  crossed  the  Apennines  :  and  there  is  a 
preponderance7  of  evidence  to  prove  thai  their  inroad  into  E;r  uriii  followed  close 
upon  their  first  establishment  in  north  Italy.  It  is  impossible  to  say  at  how  early 
n.  period  tribes  of  Can's  may  have  passed  over  the  t'oilia.n  Alps,  and  settled  in 
the  valleys  and  plains  of  Piedmont.  Hut.  the  genera.]  overthrow  of  the  Etruscan 
power  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines  has  eyery  appearance  of  having  been 

B  Portly  for  the  reasons  <hveu  in  the  preeed-  their  country  iiy  the  Gauls.  This  is  the  inter- 
im.* note,  and  aho,  hoeaiise  a  anmeral  hurst  el'  pro  I. a  hen  of Jhh.r:  v-h:-'  ■■;  elds,  a-  Miiil-ar  umlcr- 
i:]ii  ret i cii  ;it  oil'.'  i in rt it'll". in-  period  is  more  prob-     stands  them.     ( 111  truster,  Vol.  I.  p.  .158,  note 

::■:.■■;.  in.  ■■:.■:■■  :i  1 1 !  C 1  ell'i  ,1 1 1    pr-fiViLo  t'iilVi  11  su  coos-  la.)      Kif  lie  111',  ho'.VOV  OV,  limiO'Mllli.l-.  lh;."l  .l:  .- 

si,  i' i  of  mi^i-iilioiis  1 1,  1  in'   seine   ii.iimt,  diriuer  linen  lly  ;    U'U.l   vie  ]ani;uniie   is    i:oi,  softiei'Sufly 

a  term  of  two  hundred  years.  precise  to  ona'ale  us  t.j  he  corhdn  cs  to  the  wri- 

c  They  erosscd  the  Apennines,  neoordin,;  to  ti'r's  riemh.'ii;-.     I' he  words    ie   'I'.  ...■.,.    ■■  .  i  .■.  ■  i 

Ihodocs  arm  the  author  ot'  tlie  lihle  wo:'!:.  ,:,..  !ij»iIla  ,.iAir.Tj  vnnma>.;.VT«.  ,\clOti  if  i-i  ™j 

"  J  lis    Viris   111  us  hi  has,''    been  use    their    SOhlo  ■  Ki.X-.-ii'  tU>.,i!:-hrsi  n  ■'■■•■  J^la-i,  *■«    ri-r    <i'~  <■■>:<  "Oji 

ill  ell  t  Oil   the  h'lli.lll.l  v.i.s  paoaiod  al.d   hi.ll'i'i  :  me,,  e   :,   .  ■,.  .}  :,.:,,.'   i.  ,;     '■,  .,:..,■■,■  ,   u   .!■,:■  i.'.^i 

they  surely  v.  onhi  has  e  diseoveso.i  tiiis  iii  h>s     faniiWnt  .ijiJi.it  [t'w  Kii^iji-l.     Nieluihr  think) 

111  le    I  : a    I   1111,1 1')::;.    vi:::rs.      '.Malmhr   milhos      Imaf    I" :  I ! .-.     III,;.!!-'.    "  lllo.-e     lih'  .-,".■.:■.    win'   :  h::;i 


thiol  n  li mi i.l  red  years.  iXiebukr  notices  1 1 1 at.  this  means,  "  fho:-o  Jtlrnsoans  who  then 
■^onerid  rapiihiv  eh'  ijiii-l  .:i:-I=n .  h..:aiisii..;,s  i  v.  ore  duel  }•-._■  on  the  h.uiiiei  full'  hi.t  y.lio  in 
iiilviiuoe  lurthe'r  and  I'lirilier  Pll  thevninei    the  course  ot  time  si  ere  it'terwurds  diiven  I'roiii 


tlie   gencrtl  rnpiuiiy  oi'  biirhmhir.  iiioinsions  i     iveie  (!'.v,.l  j-u  on  the  luiiian  gulf,  tut  who 

(I  ■>■  ;.,lv.iioe   ".n-tliei-  i,nd  i'lirilier  till  they  nirat     the  course 11  ere  it'l  ■  1 1  ■.  ■  ■  1 1  :  • 

iviiii  some  iiiviuoiblii  obsjiele.    Ami  l.lu.so  v,  ho     tliem.e  hylim  Kuiiif.."'   Miiher  oli.'i'ots  :::m  il'th.h 


hod  i;xtormi]i;i(»'.l  the  Etr  .;■;:■! :u=  li'om  tin:  norf-fi  we:e  tiie  mem.i'n;.  Dionysius  it 

of  tic;  Anetiniiies.  wouLJ  h:ivu  had  nothiiiL"  to  ten  r.i  rin  /,!:  taro'iKiL^rci.  i'lrtii.;;.  iif  i,s>...i:.'i"i\-. 

detev  tiui'iu  i'voci  allnehiu;;  the  smne  tiiciujs  in  This  would    huvc    heei:   iteiirer,  ■jndnulile'l.y  ; 

tiieir  seiiiin-.m  iio-.-es-ious  in  E'.ruriii  i'vi/'ier.  oil"  Di.mysiin  ih.ns  not  ivriiu  wit.li  the  |ierli;ot 

7  Iliodorns,  Xl\'.  "I  hi.     liioin-ius,  X  7 1"  1 .  1-t,  dea.mess  of  [solutes  oi'  Itemostlienes,  mid  thu 

"iii.      t'i'agm.  liai.  P'J'tv.  lii:i.    Siiliir.  Jit.  VI,  v.-crts  ei-v  x?''"'"  ice  meant  to  express  the  same 

sphere   lie   says  that    ::m  Ga.Ji  dosti'.iiyeil  rhe  lh.hu;  as  Midlers  Kr«,ij,.     But  allor  all,  what 

litriisemi  city  el'  "le'j).-.i.i  in   i:orl  In- in  llnly  in  tan  ee  imulo  of  the  pasHiyc  under  any  mtei'pre- 

the  sanai  xeiu  ami.  nay  on  ivhieh  li.e  loirians  lailou  '.     '■■  'i'he  F.I ni semis"  on  i.he  Ionian  gu'.t'." 

took  Veil.'  Justin,  XXIV.  i,  and  XX.  T.,  and  that  is,  or-,  the  Adriahe,  eould  not  have  l.icin 

even  1  .ivy  himself  in  ".vi:  -ia-s;;in:s  lel'i-n-ed  ;o  ili'Lv-: ;:  ost  by  tin-  i  he. Is  a.,  oi.ilv  a^  the  sixiy- 

hy  Nieinihr,  V.  ]j\  and  ST.  hhere  lie  makes  the  ibsii  u  l.'li  mi.iail,  lie-  ah  ni.ov,'  thin  '.he  tim:ue;;: 

litrm-eaus  speak  of  the  Qaulsas  a  people  wiuno  who  eMpali.ed  t'-m  Ihriisoiins  iiom  tiie  ee.i^T,  en- 

th.ey  luul  never  seen,  who  s'-'eie  reeent-y  heeeine  lered  Italy  aftev  ail  the  oilier  Glials:  and  their 

t'.'h'i  iij!ii.io:s,  and  -.villi  ii  In.,::  i  I  hey  knen  not  invasion  was  so  reeeut,  thai   Si,.v.a^  s|H.a;s  of 

w  hei.her  they  iveie  :o  hnvo  pisies  or  war;  end  the  ditiuseaiis,  as  weii  as  ut  tlie  Uiuhriiius  ami 

sv.hei-e  in  tiie  sains  way  he  speaks  of  the  Gauls  Itav.r.iiir^.  ns  s.'ch  dvellinf:  on  tne  s-horen  of  the 

av  n  new- euomv  I:., '.lie 'ionnris,  who  we-e  eemc  Adriatic  even   in  his  time.     Nor  is  there  ai.v 

upon  linen  If  mil -hi  shsie-i  of  hie  ocean  ami  tiie  reason  for  eonsh.lerin.e;  11m  csipeditiou  aeainst 

Bit  iv  ci  ;i.s     :'  I  lie  aarth.    Tiie  only  planaible  ex-  Cnma  a-  oseasloneo  by  the  Bxpuklon  of  the  ln- 

imuient  lor  the  more  anoiem  s-ettiement  o:'  tiie  vu.iers  from  their  own  to..', try  to.  a:ioil  er  m 

Gauls  in  1'aly  fl'.ir  li'.tle  slre-s  is  lo  be  laid  en  my.     The  Lhuk'laiiH  and   Baunlans  svho  took 

I  in  .i'  !.".■' i  :!..■■■'.  ..u,  i !,.'.■  ,.,  1 1 1,  i ;,    P! :•  ■■■,ii,:s  part  in  it  were  ocOainly  never  driven  out  from 

'.vh.o  were  fe.iiull:-.:'  Ma-si!hi;,  is  to  he  Ihuml  in  their  eoimtry  by  the    Gauls  :    .and  it  is  mora 

tl.,'  statement  oflSonyaiuB,  \hl. :',.  whidh  lorae  probanla  that  the  hi  rnBoans,  who  me  named  as 

nndorsiai-.d  as  sayiui;  that  the  iireel:  city   of  the  iirst  iieo|-,!e  in  tiie  con federuey,  were  not  a 

l.hinia  in  t.iampiiniii  was  besieu'il..!  in  the  reli/n  hauii  of  ih/filives  ;  l.ut  wave  richer  a* i ■.■.nipt in:;', 

of  Ta-ipiiuias  eiupei'hc- hy  seme  htiMsean- si  ho  in  conjunction  w-ifh  thslr  ,le|.iiii,leni  allies,  |o 

ha.i  ,le  eil  on  lie-  -l.,.i\  •  ml  In-  1  e  ile.n  iiu'll',  and  extend  ham  dominion  si.iil  furtlie:  oier  Itaiy ; 

li-ho  lnui  teen  in  the  eouise  of  lime  driven  from  lor  this  svas  tiie  neriod  o:  their  ujw.U:--*  puv.  er. 
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effected  suddenly,  speedily,  v.r.tl  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
of  Some,  when  some  causes,  to  us  unknown,  set  the  whole-  Keltic  or  Gaulish  ra- 
tion in.  motion,  and  drove  them  southward  and  eastward  (.0  execute  their  ap- 
pointed  work  of  devastation  and  destruction. 

Another  question  next  presents  itself.  Can  we  recognise  these  Gaulish  inva- 
ders of  Italy  as  belonging  to  eifber  of  the  existing  divisions  of  the  wW  Kagt  [jin 
Keltic  race  ?  Were  they  Gael,  or  were  they  Kymry  ?  or  did  they  «jWj*^ryj]»™ 
belong  to  some  third  division,  distinct  from  each  of  these,  which 
has  since  utterly  perished  .  Much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  of  the  Ke'l.s 
and  their  language  ;  hut  we  .seem  as  yet  unable  to  connect  our  knowledge  of  the 
existing  Keltic  races  with  the  accounts  which  we  have  received  of  them  from  the 
writers  of  antiquity. 

Diodorus5  tells  us  that,  the  Romans  included  under  one  common  name  of  Gauls 
two  great  divisions   of  people  ;   the   one  consisting  of   the  Keltic  D.(iiW, ^j^,™,,. 

tribes  of  Spain,  of  tiie  south  and  centre  of  Gaul,  and  of  thi   n  atl ■■ 1 

of  Italy ;  the  other  embracing  those  more  remote  tribes  which 
lived  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  on  the  shirts  of  what  he  calls  the  Hercyn- 
ian  mountains,  and  east-ward  as  far  as  Scythia.  This  last  division,  he  says,  were 
the  proper  Gauls,  while  the  others  were  (0  he  called  Kelts.  Kicbuhr  supposes 
that  li)i odor ns  learnt  this  distinction  from  f'osidouius,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  well 
worl.ii  noticing,  Diodorrs  further  says,  that  to  these  more  remote  tribes  belonged 
the  Ivunbri,  whom  some  writers  ''dor.'.Uied  sviili  lac  old.  Khurneriuns  :  and  Le.at 
these  Eimbri  were  the  people  wbo  took  Home,  and  sucked  Delphi,  and  carried 
their  conquests  even  into  Asia. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  there  be  not  in  this  statement  a  show 
of  knowledge,  greater  than  the  reality.  Kelf.ui  and  Galattc  are  MnDlilillmllll 
undoubtedly  only  di.Tereut  forms  of  the  same  name  ;  the  iirst  v,  as  .ilWtnb  for™  Diu» 
the  form  with  which  the  Greeks  were  earliest  acquainted,  at  a 
time,  when  their  knowledge  of  the  Kells  was  00:1  fined  to  the  tribes  of  Spah:  acd 
Gaul.  The  great  Gaulhh  migration  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  intro- 
duced the  other  and  more  correct  form  "  Calalf.e  ;"  yet  many  writers'1  continued 
to  use  the  old  orthography,  and  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  Galatians  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  ether  Gauls,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  arc  generally  called  by  the 
Greeks  uccordiag  to  iheir  old  form  of  the  name,  not  Galatee,  but  Keltic.  'These 
iiaines,  therefore,  would  in  themselves  rather  show  thai  the  invaders  of  Italy  and 
Greece  were  the  same  people  with  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  west  of  Europe, 
than  establish  any  diversify  between  them. 

But  when  we  find  from  Ca:sar,lu  that  the  Gauls  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean, 
that  is,  on  the  coasts  of  the  British  channel  and  the  Worth  sea,  the  v,t  ,h0  ,!iih:a ,.,„.„,  „, 
Gauls  whom  he  ca.lls  Belgians,  were  distinguished  both  in  language  l»ii,l"'"»P'«r'™i 
find  customs  from  the  Gauls  of  the  interior;  when  we  consider  that  these  more 
remote  Gauls  included,  according  to  Diodorns,  the  people  called  Kimini.  find 
when  we  see  that  Die  people-  i.ow  calling  themselves  Kymry,  namely,  the  Welsh, 
do  actually  dilfcr  in  laa^un-m  a?.;d  i:i  customs  from  the  Keltic  tribes  in  Ireland 
and  Scothu'.d,  1  he  statement  of  Diodmus  docs  appear  to  contain  a  real  truth,  and 
we  begin  to  recognize  in  the  Iv-lltc  and  Ga^iue  of  his  geography  two  great  di- 
visions of  the  same  rr.ee,  analogous  to  the  GaeJ  find  Kymry  existing  at  this  day 
in  Great  Britain. 

Yet  the  gleam  of  light  thus  gained  is  almost  instantly  overclouded.  The  Gauls 
of  the  north  of  Italy  appear,  according  to   every   testimony,"  to  have  been  the 

Dlixlorns,  V.  S2.  is,  of  the  Oakfc  of  Ttio  darns,  u>id  not  of  the  re" 

'  AristoUi:  ascribe*  ',.<>  i.ti'  ICrfiiil  a  pr:C-ll]iavil.y  iii-.e-.'  iii"ir:".i'.1:i-a*  cfGiui!  am,  Sj'iim. 
ill  national  niiijiui'.--,  waich  Dii.dDius  n-nufls  of        ''  Do  tldlo  Giillieo,  I.  1. 
t.lin   Cnliitir.    And  in  those,  notice   of  Keltic        "  IWvbms.  II.  15.     feaiinij^ivuOiy 

I  1  ii  1  :..!!■:;  ;.c.  I   (I'l.u-a:  :<-:■  ,■.  im1':    O'.viir   :n   ;■'-■.  Kill  t,".i  -r,i  yhc-vs  af.f.ii  lii  ti);  r(.i  ^rrou  iW^opSi.  Tpa- 

places  of  Id's  worjis,  :.-.;  muse  lini  v  been  pp-Lsi;-  aayopciovrat.  ■ 
icg  of  thn  Kelts  of  riuiiiijiiiii  and  Thrace,  that 
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tut  involve  in  eumi  same  people  with  the  Ci auls  of  the  centre  of  Francs,  or  in  the  lan- 
dimcuity.  guagc  of  Diodorus,  with  the  Keii.m.    The  names  of  (heir  tribes,  the 

Sermncs,'-  Lhj.a'ones,  Jusubros,  Cer.omnni,  can  be  connected  at  once  with  particu- 
lar ihsiriofs  of  Keltic  Caul,  which  bore,  it  may  almost  be  Sii.id  which  bear  to  i.liia 
day,  the  same  names,  and  front  which  their  origin  is  distinctly  (raced.  We  find 
among  tbnm  no  traces  of  .Belgian  or  Kirnbrian  names,  or  of  their  having  come 
from  the  shores  ■  >!"'  the  Konboru  ocean  ,1:l  or  tlic  Ti.ercynian  in  our,  tains.  How  then 
can  it  be  said  that  the  invaders  of  central  Italy  were  not  KeltEe,  but  Galatse  ;  not 
Gael,  but  Kymry? 

It  has  been  maintained,  indeed,  that14  the  Bod,  Lingoues,  and  Senones,  the 
Th.a«j.~hote8rtfj  tribes  which  were  the  last  to  enter  Italy,  and  which  crossed  the 
n^ouwfrwxutki  Alps,  not  by  the  passes  to  the  west  of  Turin,  but  by  the  Great 
St.  Bernard,  wen;  of  ft  different  race  from  the  earlier  iavaders,  and 
that,  while  those  were  Gael,  these  who  came  hut  were  Kymry.  Bat  tl'.e  Bomat; 
writers;,  ar.d.  i'olybitis,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  ae- 
lii to .,v' '.-dyed  jio  sucli  diversity.  And  though  we  cannot  ascertain  the,  country 
of  the  Boii,  yet  the  Liugoncs  and  Scnones  both  tail  within  the  limits  ns-igm.d  hy 
Cresar  to  Keltic  Gaul,  as  distinguished  front  the  country  of  the  Deign;  or  Kymry. 

If,  however,  we  are  disposed  to  rely  on  the  statement  of  Diodorus  and  Appian, 
Wm_  that  the  Gauls  who  invaded  Greece  were  Kimbri,  it  may  be  very 


i:i:-n-:i-™-i'  1:1  ii.i  possirjie  uiiii  inere  was  a  more  general  movement  among  uie 
^Kiiiiiam.  Keltic  tribes  in  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  than  the  Greek  or 
Boman  writers  were  aware  of.  TheKymry,  breaking  ir.  upon  the  Gael  from  the 
east  and  north,  may  have  persuaded  or  forced  some  of  their  tribes  to  join  I  htm 
in  lb::;- march  sott'dtwards  ;  the  two  nations  may  have  poured  into  Italy  togeihe'', 
a:-d  while  the  Gaciic  kibes,  settled  tboiusolvos  on  (he  l'o  or  on  the  coast  of  tin: 
Adriatic,  t'ue  mass  of  tlie  Kymrians  may  have  ptessed  forward  vouttd  the  head,  of 
the  gulf,  and  so  penetrated  into  Pannonia  and  Thrace.  Ko>.  could  we  deny  the 
possibility  of  some  Kymrians  having  remained  in  Italy  with  the  Gael;  and  if  we 
believe  that  the  name  of  Brennus16  was  really  borne  by  the  leader  of  the  attack 
on  Borne,  and  that  this  word  is  no  other  than  the  Kymrian  "  Breithin,'""  which 
thirties  king  or  hauler,  then  we  must  conchule  that  although  the  mass  of  the 
invaders  were  Gael,  yet  that  not  only  were  there  Kymrians  joined  with  'mom, 
but  that  '■:■  Kym.sia.ii  chief  eo.aincmdoi]  the  whole  expedition.  This  may  have  been 
so,  but  I  can  hardly  think  that  there  is  sufficient,  evidence  to  require  us  to  believe 
that  it  was  so. 

Again,  though  I  have  called  the  Gauls  of  north  Italy  Gael,  and  have  sup- 

..        posed  that  those  who  passed  on  to  lliyrioum  and  Thrace  may  have 

II  i  [  t       i  concluding  that  in  the  language 

i  i  „  ot  the  former  we  sii*uid  have  recognized  the  exact  Erse  and  (.!  aelic 

of  Ireland  and   !ho  Scotch  Highlands,  or  in  (ha '.  of  !i:e  latter  the 

M    ' J V !  I  ^   ■"■"''."a '.P-;   UU     /I    llV.i'll    l1:C    r.' ■'.?'■    '::.!■':■/■;'.         llli-'l-  I.:!!.::!     :!:■:;    a'  Lit-;;     f:||      Enill   :,     !  Li     II  e     knew, 

of  So  as  c-ii  ■■'■■■  Vomit,  i:.;;  Lindanes  from  that  Inc.  nut  v.Otb  Lis  'li.:..;ii' ;  s.ml  it  is  j:..:-i;.  li";  1}  ihrl 

nf  LanaTi  a     tin:   Insula1^  c c  :rotrj  i;  illsfriet  1 1:..-;,   ■  io:.l'l  i  a-,  e  i.lvei.  rhe  name  of  tin:  linnlisli 

in  ■ !.  ■  . ■  ■  i.i ?i I  :y  r,\'  ;.lu:  .-Kit ai,  hi:t',vi-;;:i  the  Loire  loader,     in  fuel,  l>ioi:.iii,nJ,  v.ko-,0  lsa-rallvr,  i-s 

silo  S:i,,!:i:  ;  ar.d  the  Ceiii.-ri uuii  iYr.an  liic  iio;i;h-  INiebabv  sie-|'i ■  •!■.-■ .  is  e:i|  led  IVom  t'shin^,  do-'S 

beriiood  of  Lo  Mane.  not  give  it  at-  ait.     ill  is  very  likely  the.-:  -.ho  via  am 

13  '[':,<■  i'^-i](::'sii.nL  iii  1.  ivy  alnwuyv  re  leered  to.  !j1'  ]',ivi:r.ai  was  hai  towcJ  'iroin  the  story  of  tin 

'■"I  :  I  Iii::    (..iilislrs    CamO   iV'Jlll    ".be   |i  1 1 M  rCfl    ol'  the      ( o;  I  ill' 1 1  ill  a. ok  ::i:  l'Ct  ,h],  ;--j,  S0ll;i;ilV  of  till;  ilii- 

oeean.1'  must  jtr.it  1'0  sllr.gf.cl  here,  inasmuch  lis  liellisjiineiils  "I'  "lit:  .laa-a'ii   I  hlory  l:uvf  bocii 

{:,,;  ,...,.:■■,  i,:  i:,;.:-i:  usv'.i    ii   ■;.■:■,■  li\  c,-.  ij:  ;.ir-i'j  oi  i  to  Nikon  fi'oni  tlic  faicons  storios  of  tilt  kistory  oil 

the   ModLtorra-oiin.  nis.l  t  -  "■  l  :  "■."  ■a'.ilt.:-  as  '.veil  ln^  Greece. 

nndi  csto  ■[  ■  :  the  Ba)  I "  Biscoj  Be  of  the  (lor-        "  Dr. 

man  Oeiaia  or  the  Kiltie.  questions  is  . _   .. 

11  livThieirvin  iiisiiistoim  des  tlankii?.,  Vr,!.  l.iroimiis  is  n.i;  tho  Welsh  "Brenhin,"  hat  n 

I.  p.  44,  &o.  ther  the  jmyicr  jneno  iSrun,  wkieh  oeeur;  i.. 

"  Ititiusi  ho  reiiionihoivdiilwiiys  that  i'lihins,  Welsli  liiniyry.     I  kmny  no:,  ivl.etiir.  :■  Inls  meno 

the  .i'..ir-t  liia.ian  liis'orian,  ivrofe  a.hoat  two  f:v<;r  ;■,;■(!  viiiltiL  aii-.ori;;.;!  '  -_e  iris  a  o:  llic  Gael  u( 

liunarod  yea-a  i.t'iii1  the  Gimlisli  i:ivas:oji.  imd  Scotland. 
borro',vi:i.Ll:L]'gci.y  I'ro:a  tia.i  el  reel;  wiitoi-s.   l'liey 
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exaefc  form  of  the  modem  Welsh.  TheKe'iie  languages,  which  still  exist  in  these 
islands,  are  in  all  likelihood  the  solitLLvy  survivors  out  of  the  multitude  of  lan- 
guages or  dialcc'si,  once  spoken  by  the  various  branches  of  l.lu;  great  Keltic  fam- 
ily, irom  (lie,  Atlanta:  to  the  sources  of  tlic  Danube,  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  British  isles.  Length  of  lime  and  remoteness  of 
place  introduce  wonderful  changes  in  a  language  ;  so  that  no  one  could  expect  to 
find  an  exact  resemblance  between  the  Tvcitie,  spoken  in  ibe  fourth  century  before 
the  Christian  ,'cni,  by  the  Gauls  of  France  and  Tl.aiy,  and  the  actual  language  oi 
tin;  inhabitants  of  Ireland  and  the  north  of  Scotland.  We  may,  therefore,  Jind 
names  of  places  Line  persons"  among  the  ancient  Gauls,  which  no  Keltic  language 
in  its  present  state  will  enable  us  io  interpret.  Much  more  may  it  he  impossible 
to  trace  such  words  in  the  written  Welsh,  or  Erse,  or  Gaelic ;  although  an  exact, 
licqiadntaneo  with  (he  various  spoken  dialects  in  the  several  parts  of  Ireland  or 
Wales  might  even  now  enable  us  to  discover  them.  There  are  many  German 
words"'  iosl  in  our  written  English,  which  either  exist  hi  the  mimes  ol  places  or 
in  some  of  our  provincial  dialects  ;  and  doubtless  (he  converse  of  this  might  be 
observed  by  ar.y  one  who  was  familiar  with  the  spoken  dialects  of  Germany.  l.''or 
the  lana'itagf;  of  the  civilized  nation  was  once  no  more  (ban  the  dialect  of  some 
particular  tribe,  till  some  intellectual  or  poliiiea.l  superiority  of  those  who  spoke 
it,  caused,  it  to  be  adopted  in  writing  in  preference  to  its  sister  dialects,  and  thus 
made  its  peculiarities  from  henceforth  the  common  rule.  Kow,  it  may  well  hap- 
pen in  two  nations  speaking  a  common  language,  that  the   dialects'''  which  shall 


"  Dr.  Prilc'iii!.!  kills  mi:  that  1:0  eanno!,  wa:-a  ocenpic:;  by  l!iuKi:]ti'.>oi'bi.iLS,     ir'niio  >oidl  vo,:iiv=i 

tlic  terminations  nnmus,  bi'iijo.  and    brivn,   in  lo  tin;  tovini nation  brie,  wliieli  is  rni.it  wilh  in 

iinv  of  the  existing  K.e.i.ln  hei;:i'..o.-i:s.    Aiioionob  I::.:  -■:.■  ui .  i  'by  ol'Tio'.mo,  ;!■  in  I:.:  town  ofKo. 

i  n'in  myself  ijriiii'rnnl  :,r  ihi,,,:  i..i;;:iia;,os,  yen  1     hinbrhi  :;n".  iYk'-- brb.      1  l ^^   itiir.ks  ih:.t  tin; 

tan  sec'  that  I'li'o-'.v's  i'!iiti:ii'lo'l  e-ipinnatioiis  1,..s,:no  "iri"  unit  "iht'   arc   coieo.icii.,1   'villi 

c :■  i " .1 1. ■  ■  ■  I  ■■  i  ■ ■.  ■  ■ .  ■. . ■ :  ■  -  -  :■■■'■  .  >i.  .1  - ■  i ■  :  1. ■  '  \'  1;  i  ■  i-ii'i :  invi  that,  ivc  (-:ie  so  no  fm'thiiv  ibar.  ;o 

a.eant.     Bmbmoi'-,  ;i:--.v  ..lino  -;..  i'jiyi'ii^,  .7  as  fiiiv  til  lit  there  77:1s  mi  old  root  bio  or  bro,  oii- 

:!:i!  !  1 : 1 . . j ■ .  .- L '. ■  :  1  :.v  i  ■■:  |. .■>■..■:..[■  1  in:  'ooun'.rv  io  pr'nsslm.'    iand,    lnibii.nl  ion,    sei.tlomont,     n  ii.li 

tie  river  i'o  M.'obi'b.  II.  I'll";  iir.il  '.bis  vruv.-C  a;-  which  also  iho  Totit.jnio  burs  ami   tbo 

c;  :-i  re  1  iri.a:  to  i'iin.v.  J]i:;i,  5;  nir.  .1 1  [.  ]  ij.  --mii'lii  s  vvsyi'i  i'!iy  mivo  been  iiii;:;[iL:il[y  connectc..  I.     In 

I. ..■"■  '.:il:--..,   i;  fiinilo  caroirs.'!      Moti'odoi'as   ol'  tiib  Welsh  :i  11  ■  i  II  be'.  0:1  IfiiE'.n^i  ■■  riru"  is  still, 

Scepsis,    from  whom   I'liny  bonoivod  libs   ail-  ho  says,  not  only  a  cultivated  :" 

mm  in.  j  11  hi  Mud       ■..  .  1  i  ;..■■  ,   m  ■.  .  r  1 1  .:"i.  c.  ;liy  a  country  or  r.bsi  riot;  raid 

as  it  is  iii  our  copies  of  I'liny,  was  11  Lis'arbin  Jn'vcini!,  Sot.  V  lb.  IWi,  enpbihiu  i,no  ii;jih  u. 

word  ;   but  i.lmre'v.-as  :.  ton  11,   Llodhieon'iagiis.  Ahooro/iO  as  sisni.iyhrs   strangers,  men  from 

which  h.ns  ovhhmily  a  bblile 'ei  mlis.lion,     l.'aii  another   loud,   "rpioniion    bro.-ai   ba.li  ,i^i'..i:i 

lill'tlieils,  i.-.'  blo.icilC  IS.  I.i!  llOi-r'lsby  -villim  :'.  rllioni!,  :.ila    ::::teill    :.!ti'h':        IS.-iva    is    supposed 

liy  I. !  iii  pros  out  Welsh  or  Irish  bnij>;tn;i.;os ;  Aii'ain,  to  moan  biidsc  :  mi!  Von  irinn'.iol'.li  n.u'roos  -i-itb 

I  In!  .■sfi:i!   Mi:'  i'.'jiIi  in.-  borivr...  i'^lns  :Voi:i  l.iio  lit.  I'litiihuivl  in  si.yiii".  tlmt  thovo  is  no  siinl- 

(■NLUlish  l'ados.  ivliioii,  bo  triiki..  :v:iii'od  i;  ;::i.:  ■  be  ivo'id  of  a  liko  si^irliosiion  tiiov.-n  io  c.\.Ut 

tree.     Can  this  be  teicoil  in  nn.il 01-11  lioltio;    (s  in  any  ot  tbo  snrvlvm;;  Keltic  iBngnagea. 

s. :  i  ■  ■  1 1 !  ■  1  I :  ■ :  olr.vOlVi.-.btlail  llioxobl'lliei;  lb,;i.nii!S  1  :bi;[    :.-...^  ao:!    ;i|-|Lur  in  O']b-ion"s   hisli  Die- 

i.i'  ,  ..i--!-.!.    :i;:d   (.■  -^  1  ■  ■.  - :  -lzi.11  --.-    Ol'  bll'l'.jiili.lir.iis,   ^t  is  lioni'v  ;;s  sii^rrifi  inr'  "a.  'o-an.l    linn  so  or  build- 

not  enoagh  to  produae  Welsh  or  Irish  words  of 
Eimilar  soand,  aiiJ  capable  of  forming  some- 

tin  us  of  a  significant  word  j  but  their  combina- 
tion'   St   bo   agl'Oiliiblo    10    tiro    liMigos    of  '.hit  in   U'lirioibs  Di:-.!i...;ir:ry,  us  siLrFiiL'vinff  "a  mis- 

lausin'SO ;  and   v.illi  rct'ai'd  to  to.iiiii'iia.tions,  it  ba-nirvi:.  :  ■! ....  -. :.  if » ■  r :  - 1;  n . "  !"■  r  fiirm  e  r. " 

si;.;.. .Id   r.i  -boivn  oilboriiiat  iiioy  i.ro  common  '"Dorf,'-'"a  vii.i;-.-."  Is  aii'oii-kiioivnir.siiiiiiiii ; 

in  names  of  -1.000-  in  Keltic  cira utiles  11017,  ..-  n  word  wbioli  11017  exists  in  iinijbsb  only  in  tbo 

tl:::.i.  soino  nurd  of  si'iiibir  si^nilkiiiiioii   is   so  friui  ol'  ■' tiii!i;ri^,:1  :.  e.  111:110:1  ioriiiin;iii!!ii  ra  ibo 

asod.     Atli..i:r|>ts  inivo   boon  Miabo  o.ilbill  tboso       -s  ol'  ^  :-l :  1  =_-  ■ :  -=   ;l,  ........  ■■  ,|  ,viM  ',:  ■-,.  noil  son  10- 

fo'y  yoaiv  oy  \\  oisb  mi  iioruLiei  anii./.-onl..;-  to  timo.-  a  n,.mo   by  itself.      As:ihs.  tbo  Gorman 

evrhibi  ibiiiinnio-  oliinobin-.  toinis  i:i  Italy  from  "  Irani :.'!  a  si  1001. 1  or  l.rrook,  is  in  iionnnon  100 

t'io    Koitio  iind  Toiit.onio  binS'.oi.oos  ;    ami    in  in  tbo'nortb  ol'ibinsiieiJ,  ivbnro  t " , :=  b^.iobs  or 

eitbercusc  it  lius  mil  biion  ililiiooit'::-.  tin  I  worts  sirloin-,  ai'o  ini-:ol.:!..b-  lolled  beoit!-. 

of  sinilinr   t,'i ..:::l   both  in    Woisi:   mid    (.ion nan,  :i:    M.ao.v    carious    instsllrOS   of  this   t:.i;-r:if-   bo 

i7bicb  .-7:i!;ii  o.;ii.bi I  jli  0  a  possible  sOiiii.iea-  ii:von.     Horse  and  nferd  an:  t'io  oi:i-sio:n  t'.iiL'- 

tbnn     I!  111,  in  all  tiio-e  ;:a-es  wo  see  al  .-nice  that  io.b  iinil   Gorniati  vvoriis  lor  Ibe  same  aniinii! : 

of  two  iiilfoi-cm-  ibii'lvi.lioiisoin:  -r:st  in:  wry  nit ;  but  liorso  o:;ists  in  iron  1:11  n  oii.ilci'  ib.c  lirrni  ros, 

niiiL  it  ::n. sly  bop;rons,  i  tbink,  line  ii'.-li  reo  so!  :11a!  iJ  to  bo  1:10:  will  in  ::oc:ry,  leoi  also  soioo- 

Von  Humbollt  notices   trie  terniiinn.ioos   of  limes  on  tin;  siir-s  of  inns,  as  If  it  17010  now 

111  I/us.  brio:  ,  sin!  inii a.  a-  mm  mbt.-.i'y  Keleo.  c:::ior  an  oiii  o"  a  niorciy  |ii:ovinoi;ii  is-  Ooniiiar 

Trie  lir.tar:  .;:.<  i.o'ii-.i  0:  .b.  101  ■'..iii,!'  ill  Spoil. ;  word.      And,  on  I  be  other  band,  tbo  iin.qiish 

But  Bl'iga  is  freqinniTly  mot  wit  bin  liio  limits  form  0:  piord,  wbiob  is  pa;:,  boss. ml.  slilb.-rwer. 
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ultimately  prcvii.il  in  each,  shall  not  he  those  which  most  nearly  resemble  oar, 
urioilitrr ;  an!  ihus,  at  ait  advanced  peri'd  ol  (heir  J iL^Li .;■  v,  tacir  languages  shall 
present  a  far  greater  dissimtlari'.y  than  existed  between  them  in  their  infancy. 

Thus,  as  we  follow  the  stream  of  time  backwards  towards  its  source,  it  is  nat- 
Tb»  differanr..  t*  ura'  t'1"1'  lil<;  (i'!n-rellci!S> llot  0I"  dialect  only,  hut  even  of  language, 
!.■,■■"■■.   .should  become  less  and  less;  so  that  what  are  now  distinct  main 

nr.ii'.rhes  of  one  great  stock,  may  at  a  very  remote  period   haw.1 

formed  the  as  vet  undivided  elements  of  one  common  trunk.  There 
must  have  heen  a  time  when  the  Keltie5'3  and  Teutonic,  languages  were  parted  far 
less,  widely  than  we  trad  them  now;  even  within  historical  memory,  when  the 
Kellio  and  Teutonic  tribes  wore  intermixed  with  each  other,  within  the  limits  of 
what,  is  now  Germany,  and  when  they  were  so  confounded  together  in  the  eve- 
of  the  (i  reeks  and  ltoznaus,  as  (o  be  regarded  only  as  one  great  people,11  the  real 
di:':v.'0n:.'cs  of  maimers  and  Lang-iiarfC  may  have  been  nine!:  b'ss  than  they  became 
afterwards,  when  their  limits  were  more  distinctly  marked.  What  was  working 
in  the.  wide  extent  of  central  Europe  (luring  so  many  centuries  of  which  no  memo- 
rial remains,  we  should  vainly  Seek  to  discover,  Accident,  la  use  our  common 
language,  may  have  favored  the  growth  of  improvements  in  some  remote  tribe, 
while  the  bull;  of  the  people,  although  nearer  to  the  great  centre  of  human  civil- 
isation, may  have  romtm-i.d  :n  alter  barbarism  ;  and  thus  Ctosar's  star  omen?  may 
be  perfectly  true,  that  drvddism,  of  whieli  we  find  no  traces  amongst  the  Cisalpine 
Gauls,  was  brought  to  its  greatest  perfection  in  Britain,  and  that  the  Gauls  in  his 
own  time  were  in  tiie  habit  of  crossing  over  thither  as  to  the  best  and  purest 
.source  of  instruction  ia  its  mysteries. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  in  which  the  difference  between  the  Keltic  race 
ia™™!  ,-■-,-.  tuoiir  of  i|L  ancient,  and  modern  times  litis  been  an  duly  exaggerated.  The 
am  (inula.  Greek  and  ltomau  writers  invariably  describe  the  iia:tls!::  as  a  (all 

mid  light-haired  race  in  comparison  (Ybh  their  owa  countrymen  ;  bul:  it  has  been 
maintained  that  there  must  be  some  confusion  in  these  descriptions  between  the 
Gauls  and  the  Germans,  inasmuch  as  the  Keltic  nations  now  existing  are  all  dark- 
haired.  This  statement  was  sent  lo  Niebuhr  by  some  Englishman  ;  and  rsiebuhr, 
taking  the  fact  for  granted  on  his  correspondent's  authority,  was  ualu tally  mmi-h 
perplexed  by  it.  But  had  he  travelled  ever  so  rapidly  lb  rough  Wales  or  Ireland, 
or  bad  he  cast  a  glance  on  any  of  those  groups  of  Irish  laborers,  who  arc  con- 
stantly to  bo  met  with  in  summer  on  ail   tiie  roads  in  England,  be  would  have  at 

r.Uil  is  morely  :'i  ear.t  or  l'.-.dicrons  word  in  our  mid  jrcnuir.u  specimens  o.I'  '.\:cl  peculiar]  tics  >:f 

present  language,  the  Gaulish  race,  ami  says  that  Use  licanaiis 

'"  It  is  quite  iiianil'tfl:  iron:  I.h-.   Pi  itch  aid's  eahed  ihem  Gciuiani.   "  line,"  '■setniine.'"  to 

:-:,,.|!.  .  .v  ■„,-;:  on  r.ho  origin  ui'  the  Kchio  na-  intimate  tlmi:  they  ulirc  cacmine.  (en. I.  :  ^s  5u 

thins,    that  ilio    Kiclrio  ami    TeUtenie  1  menaces.  -/:■>;,;  ism-  Y>\d-.n  t-::t,i.!.iv  ;;.-.i',M,«::-3l.     V1L  1,  fi  'i, 

n;:l::li:v    (::    lac    CO", 11:011     lll-lli!  ■",  v.-Jj"i.-ll   is    COlll-  p.  21)0, 

Ij  ...'.i. J.  ii     [odo-  i  ;..-i-!,::          This  ftp]  -■<-■  "  Moderns  oalla  i!  btd  tip^itiii.Atmfaiid  rait 

nut  o.-ilj  iroin  ikeic  coiiticnici.'  ;j  in  ;hil  a-.io  <n'  Kfym<  i«-.a«l.  V.  2s-'.  Ai  unia-.ns  Ma:c:  .  in:  -, 
common  lynls,  hni.  i"i-'j:ii  !L  surer  evident':,  tl:u  calis  them  '■  camm.!  ; :.  i  uiia.';  XV.  12.  Virsjil 
analog  in  their  L- acini laiical  forma,  speaks  of  tii.cr  ■'  acM-.i  i  ;i>aries,"  and  "lactca 
in  order  to  Jii:1l;c  of  the  coiinenl.nm  LtUocn  c>;lla,":  /Mil.  VIII,  ilnS,  '.'.  Virata,  i.ee. -,  !li:c  l.c- 
I:  ic.m.c:  'and  am  a  her,  s:  i.iei.t.iiij  more  in  ■■  (.lea  mans  .  lill'c.r  a  lilt!  c  iVuiu  the  il-ai'i.i  in  tieim;; 

i  ,■,-   ■■■;  rv    I:. ill.    1  in":    i:-i:l.~   1:1.-1  e.v  a  lain    to  ■■Vlil.i      more    t.l'l  ill  id    IS  lijdlt  Jill' IV  I,"  7'ii   ;.-,».  !:l!  ;,-!!,> 

iina  to  -jacaii  those  l-M-.j]iijii,'ii.i;;ii-.     Sii  H'.iir-  r»i:  ,„y!%vi  mi  rf,i  i-r.-!,ir,:.r.~,i.     \'l[.  ]:.  =:■"■■:     Ml  i 

Lliani,  in  tis  m  ark  called  -;  tiie  Cvinrv  and  !i:e.  a^ain    he  df-ev:tss  tin:  Ua.iout:  :v.  '-!e»s  le-lt 

Gael,"  lovcsa  ii-!  ol^Vcisii  ar.d  Irish  iuvuicuns,  jiaired  thiin  llns  Gaiih,'1  IV.  ;.,  aiaV     I'olytcus 

I"   -,.oa   III  at  lii:.:  Vi  e'ld-.  Lain:  L'l'i    I.  as   no   c:n:  ■  al-'O  nf.eaks  r.;'ti)L-:r  "  ^rcai.  s:;it  ■.:?!;,"  II,  Lit  \  ami 

ni-rlion  ■a'llii  l.lic  Irish.     Whereas  Hint  vorv  list  I.ivv  meatioiin  liiicr  ■'  1.1 ■■■;   n",  i ■"1.1    ' 

iiu-nishes  a  i.iroof  of  their  aihnity  to  ar.y  cue,  ac;et  ru-ilalaj  n. ,.,"  XXXVJ 1 1.  ; ,'.    Nov.' after 

who  has  Ik.;  :i  u-.en itemed  i...  eomna-i:  d:c  van  •  sine.  ii:nLt.ir il..!i. -,  ;;:  lian  s  l:a;i  I;,., a:  cra;:.^!':  rilo 

ens  !'..■  ■:  ia  cs:- i:iii:l  -a  a::a  ami  ; he  same  oritfi-  tin;  slave  market  lr.  the  eonqiiesas  of  tiie  die- 

la.iacr),  ic.-.taiiteveivi  KaiL;,'.«'.;.iif  aiJOi  i.frl.c  lator  (,'iiisiu-,  tie  wri'ers  of  the-  A  mi.. .''.an  ;.:.'■-, 

same  family.  bvbd  thoui'i,  thejnnglit  qovbi  have orofltuM  tha 

;1  Dionvsina  divide-  tho  cino.tiv  ol'tlic  Ivshs,  Alps,  mmt  .have  he;  :i  ■:.■•  -'amiii.ar  v.  c::i  tee  aii- 

lt;>ri<it  i:.ti:;.:  -rect .  Iiv's:,  -tr:  "■','■  a i ■"■  l:e  ealis  ]:ca-i;:i;c  ef  a  Gaul  as  '.he  Wat  Indians  aienith 

timil  am'.llormar.y.  XIV.i!.    l-'ra;cn.  .Mai.   1-1  ra-  thai  cf  a-  nc^rn.  A  mistahe  to  ;^,a.:ra.  e:.a;'o:u[ 

to  lacseri'oes  line  tlurijians  a;  liiii  ::io,si  pr  -iiaa  so  cli.viaus  is  utiv.'ly  impossible. 
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Oiicc  perceived  i.li-^.u  bis  |;.rpl.::xlly  leal  been  tx'eJle-s.  Compared  with  (he  Ti-al- 
i;ms,  it  would  bo  certainly  Iru.o  that  the  Keltic  nations  were,  ; fen en; Ily  speaking, 
hol.ii  l.ight.-h  aired  and  tali."3  If  climate  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  conici'.etdon, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe,  in  remote  times,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
heen  fairer  and  more  light-hcired  fhaa  at  present ;  while  ike  roving  life,  the  plem 
tiful  fond,  and  (lie  absence  of  all  hard  labor,  rri llh ':■  have  given  a  greater  develop- 
ment to  the  mature  of  fbe  Gaulish  warrior  who  lirst  broke  i:ito  lf-dv  than  can  be 
looked  for  amongst  the  actual  peasantry  of  Wales  or  Ireland. 

The  Gauls  then  from  beyond  the  Alps  were  in  possession  of  the  plain  of  the 
Po,  and  had  driven  out  or  exterminated  the  Etruscans,  when  in  ^  g^  m  a> 
(he  year  of  Rome  Uti-l,  they  for  the  first  time  crossed  (be  Apen-  'Anii?..,  mi  mitcii 
nines,  and  penetrated  into  central  Italy.  On  the  first  alarm  of  °  °™' 
this  irrup^ioir'  'die  Romans  sent  three  of  their  citrons  into  Ktrtiria  to  observe,  iheir 
movements;  and  these  deputies  arrived  at  Clusium  just  at  the  time  when  the 
Gauls  appeared  before  its  walls,  and  began,  afrer  their  usual  manner,  to  lav  waste 
the  country.  The  citizens  made  11  sally,  and  the  Roman  deputies  went  out  with 
them;  they  engaged  with  the  Gauls,  and  one  of  the  deputies  encountered  and 
slew  a  Gaulish  chief.  Roman  patricians,  said  the  Roman  story, ""  could  not  he 
cor.four.ded  with  Etruscans ;  tbe  Gauls  instantly  perceived  that  then::  were  some 
strangers  of  surpassing  valor  Eiiti i ;:g  the  citizens  of  Clusium;  tliey  learned  thai 
these  strangers  were  Romans,  and  they  forthwith  seili  deputies  to  Rome,  to  de- 
mand (.list  the  man  who  had  thus  fought  with  them,  and  stun  one  o:  their  chiefs, 
when  (here  was  no  war  between  the  Gauls  and  lite  Romans,  shoald  be  given  up 
into  their  bands,  that  they  might  have  blood  for  blood.  The  senate  though!  that 
the  demand  of  the  strangers  was  reasonable,  and  voted  that  (ho  deputy  should  he 
given  over  into  their  hands  ;  but  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the  military  tribunes 
for  the  year,  appealed  to  the  people  from  the  sentence  of  the  senate,  and  being 
a  man  of  much  influence,  persuaded  them  (.1)  annul  it.  Then  I. he  Gauls,  finding 
their  demand  rejected,  broke  up  in  haste  from  Clusium,  and  marched  directly 
against  Home.* 

Thus  the  very  outset  of  this  Gaulish  invasion,  even  as  related  by  Diodorus. 
v. ho  gives  the   story  in  iis  simples;  ;Vm,  is  disguised  by  the  na- 
lioaal  vanity  of  the   Romans.      It.  is  impossible   to  rely  on  iny     f 
the  details  of  the  narrative  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us;  ™' 
the  Romans  were  no  doubt  defeated  at   the  Alia  ;  Rome  was   taken  and  burnt; 
and  the  Capitol  ransomed  ;   but  beyond  this  we  know,  properly  speaking,  nothing. 
AVe  know  that  falsehood  has  been  busy,  io  an  almost  mi urecedeu Led  extent,  with 
the  common  story;   exaggeration,  carelessness,  and  lionest  ignorance,  have  joined 
more  excusably  in  corrupting  it.      The  history  of  great-  events  can  only  he  pre- 
served  by  contemporary  historians  ;  and  such  were  in  this   case  utterly  wanting. 
But  as  we  have  an  outline  of  undoubted  truth  in  the  story,  and  -as  the  pus  ilculars 
which  are  given  are  exceedingly  striking  and  in  maay  instances  not  knprobable,  1 
shall  endeavor  at  once  to  present  such  a  view   of  the   events  of  the   G-aulish  wa.i 
as  may  be  clear  from  manifest  error,  and  to  preserve  also  some  of  its  most  re- 

35  7  should  uothasve  viiiitureii  to  sne.ah  so  eon-  points.  A  coo:  ibe:  to  l.ivv.  the  ',:.!■;  e  dope  is  3 
ii;";eicly  aan'y  from  my  own  oi.-orvatha:  :  be!,  -.vi-c  ail  de-iaracd  l:\  tin-  Gaals;  ;totah]«  is  said 
Dr.  l'::lr:i;i:i:,  wba  lias  tor  lannv  years  tarned  of  tboir  fetter  bclr.::  tabilmy  tribimc,  bat  it  in 
)  is  aCeicieu  -0  -.V.Ls  e'iL's'.iia:,  :wst:  res  uin  that  si.id  thai:  i.hey  AaiiioCilvus  wire  iiiic.e.f,  n1:!-!,? 
ho  is  -.erfechy  se'.isttcd  as  to  the  truth  of  tin;  eleeted  mii:ta-y  tribunes  lb'  Ik;  easa'.i  :i  ye..r. 
iiiiit:  hero  stated.  To  cm  it  is  on!y  s-.iraTis-r.;*  D:od<irns.  docs  not  raret  thoiri;  aceee-eha:  to 
the:  any  one  should  have  -.Loti^tv  bldi/pat'i::;  J. ivy  thev  iveve  Ihn-e  heathers,  -ens  of  _Yh  ba- 
it hius  Amlra-tus.  Aowiio  tab:. it  11], pears  in'. bo 
51  Diodoras.  XIV.  113.  list  of  military  tribunes  ibr  the.  year  "li-'J-l,  either 
a  Livy,  V.  36.  Wee  id  tiara  esse  pit  ■.;'.:.  qaaai  accord  it  :ir  to  j  Hod  era:;  .  ■-■  j.ivy  ;  ;n.d  tlienad;  the 
Idle  s:.e;na  I-itvtiseoricu  t  rss  jaik'.is-kb  0.;::U-  lis1.  for  b'i.1,  as  eiee:!  by  b'kaor'as.  is  very  eor- 
siaik'.L'.;  Ko::t:;iise  iiivi:r.t-.;L;»  pc^:La!e:it :  la 'it  111:1  rt;pt,  vet  ilinvo  me  r.n  tr;  ees  ■■:'  if-  ever  :avinc 
eminebat  peregriric.  virtus.  contained  the  names  of  asore  ■.hen  two  i'abh  o.l 
■  K  11  ic. .loins,"  IV.  lis,  ill.  Ti-.is  story,  it  the  most, 
will  be  observed,  diiiie-s  from  "hivy's  in  eoveral 
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tails,  which  may  be  true,  and  are  at  any  rate  far  too  famous  to  be 
omitted. 

We  know  that  the  Gauls  needed  no  especial  prorocatirin  to  attack  Clusium,  or 
Tb<:0aii>wiTOK>vp-  to  penetrate  beyond  Rome  into  the  south  of  Italy.  Where vci 
mRi™.  there  was  a  prospect  of  the  richest  plunder,  there  «-as  to  them  a 

.sufficient  cause  for  hostility.  But  the  cities  of  Etruria,  sarrnunded  by  their  mas- 
sive walls,  were  impregnable  except  by  famine  ;  so  that  after  the  open  country 
had  been  once  wasted,  the  Gauls  would  naturally  carry  their  arms  elsewhere. 
iVoiu  Clusium  the  valley  of  the  Clanis  would  conduct  tliem  directly  (ol!;e  Tiber  ; 
that  river,  so  for  from  its  mouth,  would  be  easily  fonhibio  ;  and  then  all  the  plain 
of  Latium  lay  open  to  their  attack.  '.I'lie  season  was  now  i.lic  mid  die  of  summer; 
the  new  military  tribunes,  who  ;ii  this  period  came  inio  office  on  the  first  of  July, 
had  just  been  elected;  and  expecting;  lie  Gauls  to  advance  upon  Eome,  and 
supposing  that  they  would  approach  by  the  right  bank57  of  the  'fiber,  they  sum- 
moned to  the  field  the  whole  force  of  the  commonwealth,  they  called  on  their 
Latin  and  Hernican^  allies  to  aid  them,  and  having  thus  eullecual  all  their  strength, 
they  marched  out  of  Eome  on  the  road  to  Etruria,  intending  to  receive  the  en- 
emy's attack  in  the  neighborhood  of  Veii,  which  was  now  a.  sort  of  frontier  for- 
tress of  the  Roman  territory,  and  which  might  serve  as  the  base  of  their  opera- 
tions. The  whole  army  thus  assembled  amounted,  according  to  the  statement 
o;  Plutarch,-'  to  forty  thousand  men. 

But  the  Gauls  meantime  had  crossed  the  Tiber  into  Vmbria,  and  were  moving 
n  «™  tu  Tit*,  a'01|g  tne  'eft  bank  of  the  river,  through  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
SfSffi^™™1'*"'  '-"n<J-s'  towards  the  plain  of  Latium.  The  Roman  writers,  who  pre- 
tend that  their  only  object  was  Rome,  and  that  as  sooa  as  they 
heavd  that  their  demand  for  satisfaction  was  rejected  they  hastened  from  (.'li;wum 
to  attack  the  Romans,  forget  that  this  is  inconsistent  with  another  part  of  their 
story,  namely,  that  the  deputies  who  had  goao  to  Olusium  were,  as  if  in  mockery 
of  the  Gauls,  elected  military  tribunes  immediately  after  the  refusal  to  give 
them  up.  For  as  the  tribunes  did  not  enter  on  their  office  till  the  first  of  .1  uly, 
and  the  battle  of  the  Alia  was  not  fought  till  the  sixteenth,  the  pretended  hasty 
march  of  the  Gauls  from  Clusium  ;o  Home,  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  miles,"1 
must  have  taken  up  more  than  a  fortnight.  But  in  till  likelihood  the  Gauls  went 
on  plundering  the  country  before  them,  without  aiming  exclusively  at  Rome : 
according  to  Diodorns,  they  had  waited  in  Iftrtiria  before  they  began  their  march 
south  wards,  long  enough  to  receive  large  reinforcements"1  from  beyond  the  Ap- 
ennines; and  the  provocation  given  them  by  the  Romans  was,  we  may  suppose, 
gladly  seized  as  a  pretence  for  extending  their  attacks  from  the  country  of  their 
old  enemies,  the  Etruscans,  to  that  of  the  other  nations  of  central  Italy. 

"When  it  was  discovered  that  the  Gauls  were  already  on  flic  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  and  advancing  by  the  ehikrian  road,  which  was  the  old  connmmi cation  be- 

11  Diodorus  states  pos.hivoiy  Ihrr.  rl.c,  i'rr.iin     n;u!  dhi  not.  servo  in  war;  nait  ia,  of  proletari- 

i!.v;:ll    lliiiriihed   iy.it  ai.TOSS  till!  'liner,       it  is  '.r.lO      II US  Ml r]  LC -;  I  ri  a] )  P .      AiWOTiling  10   ]>ii:.i;jl'll-,  the 

','■.:,;  !.'.:  socin-  '.■■::  1 1  live  s  mi' nosed  the  Alia  io  have:  Ice:  v.inj  ot  the  hi  eon.!:-,  army,  cer-ii-an-  .:'  ;l:e 

Leen  on  the  rii-rii;  baa!  &.'  li.u  Tiher:  hut  thii;  i)  rave  si  sohiierii,  ;unoui:h'd  lo  21.000  :  l.hnt  is, 

tuiiihshoi  aro-e  prahoiiy  l'roin  his  i' mi  err  r.o  it  ceeitainod  "I.e.  four  r:  I'tibr  leirions  spohen  of 

i:^i:i..o  oi'thc  )(i'-aj!LS  reerossiiei  Me.yiv-rlK'.r.e-o  liy  Dioriyshis,   \i  ■  i  i  e  ■  i    amounts!    t.o;.'ch..:r    t'i 

the  battl).     His  Tii-sl-.  sti-.;i:iiiei:T  is  probrehe,  ami  1  !;,■:■  -::i  men,  :c.v~.  or'  an  cyn.l  n'.iiiih-Tr'iit  the  n[- 

i-roms  t-i  -.nu  to  cphiin  tin?  ouren'o  sudden,  iie-i  lies.    This  would  leave  L.tny.-.t  l::,i»()  men  1'cr 

iv  i  I  ■!  iv!i  !;■■!:  '':.!■  ln.Vile  ?.a  I  he  A".ia  tuoh  jdaee.  the  raw  mat  iirihi-n-  troops.  T:.ts  Ji-fcrmiV  .-,-, 

1,1  1:  The  Gauls,''  snvs  I'eKhh.is,  "ee:h;Uodthn  who  in  the  hatrio  lhnm.d  tiui  riirlit  of  the  !{:>- 

Rotaans  aad  these  who  wire  drawn  up  in  the  man  array. 

ihhl  alcm;  ■■villi  ib.au."     'r^u'.ii  km  talis  ^ra  "  I'olyhins  -.-.idrrrr.y.-is  l!m  d:-;|ar.<e  at.  n  three 

ruri-.j:-  c,iii,ii-.r;ijii'i...i'i.   I '..  li.    Th.ff.iS  cmid  have  days'  jy.irr.ey.     H.  ii.'.i.     Straho-  dills    it   'lijn, 

been  no  oilier  limn  ihe  Lath:  and  Hern iran  al-  hundred  stadia.    V.  p.  22G.     Tlie  itineraries  a:; 

lies.  :-  corrected  insets  it  one  hundred  and  two,  and 

--  C'l-iilhi!,   IS.      Aeeordhi:;   to    iMnnysiiis,  one  hundred  and  thi^c  :a:h:s,  ard  It  eeimi.t-  hj 

SHI.  IS.  thcro  w i.i re  I'uur  leeion-i  of  jiii-.tod  and  mneb  less. 

?x|ie.iier,iTd  soiiliers.  and  u  soil  moru nuraoroua  >l  XIII.  114. 
fecu  of  those  v,i  o  eijinnii.ir.iy  stayed  at  home 
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tween  the  land  of  the  Sabines  and  Rome,  then  the  Romans  were  n,,  Homm,  utK  EMl 
naturally  thrown  into  the  greatest  alarm.     The  Tiber,  for  many  mlbo-fll">- 

miles  above  luimi:.  is  not  fordable ;  as  there  were  no  towns  on  the  river  there 
were  probably  no  bridges,  and  boats  could  not  be  procured  at  such  short  notice 
for  ilit!  passage  of  so  large  an  army.  The  Romans  therefore  were  obliged  to  go 
round  by  Home,  and  without  an  instant's  delay  march  out  by  the  Salarian  road, 
in  order  to  encounter  the  enemy  at  as  great  a  distance  from  the  city  as  possible. 
They  found  the  Gauls  already  within  twelve  miles  of  Rome  ;  the  little  stream  of 
the  Alia,  or  rather  the  deep  bed  through  which  it  runs,  offered  something  like  a 
line  of  defence  r1-  and  accordingly  the  Romans  here  awaited  the  attack  of  their 
enemy.  Their  right  was  posted  on  some  high  ground,35  covered  in  front  by  the 
deep  bed  of  the  Alia,  and  with  a  hilly  and  wooded  country  protecting  its  dark ; 
while  the  left,  consisting  of  the,  regular  legions,  filled  up  the  interval  of  level 
ground  between  the  lulls  and  the  Tiber,  and  its  extreme  flank  was  covered  by 


There  seems  in  all  these  dispositions  nothing  of  overweening  r 

folly  ;  it  is  doubtful  what  was  really  the  disproportion  of  numbers  j,,,,,,^^,^. 
between  the  two  armies  ;  if  the  Gauls  had  but  recently  been  rein- 
forced, the  Roman  generals  may  have  supposed  the  enemy's  numbers  to  have 
been  no  greater  than  they  were  at  Clusium;  and  to  light  was  unavoidable,  if 
they  wished  to  save  their  country  from  devastation.  But  the  Gaulish  leader 
showed  more  than  a  barbarian's  ability.  With  the  bravest  of  his  warriors  he  as- 
sailed the  right  of  the  Raman  position  :  the  soldiers  of  the  poorer  classes,  unused 
to  war,  and  uatiaiaed  in  the  managcir.oi:;  of  their  arms,  wire  appalled  by  t:ie 
yells,  and  borne  down  by  (lie  strength  of  their  enemies  ;  and  their  wooden  shields 
were  but  a  poor  defence  against  the  fearful  strokes  of  the  Keltic  broadsword. 
The-  right  oi'  the  Romnns  was  broken  and  chased  from  its  ground  ;  the  course  of 
the  river  had  obliged  the  left  of  the  army  to  be  thrown  back  behind  the  right,  so 
that  the  fugitives  in  '.belr  ilijlil  disordered  ihc  ranks  of  the  regular  legions  ;  and 
the  Gauls  pursuing  their  advantage,  the  whole  Roman  army  was  totally  routed. 
The  vanquished  tied  in  different  directions ;  those  on  the  left31  plunged  into  the 
Tiber,  in  the  hope  of  swimming  across  it  and  escaping  to  V'eii ;  but  the  Gauls 
slaughtered  them  in  heaps  on  the  banks,  and  overwhelmed  them  with  their  jave- 
■  lins  in  the  river,  so  that  a  largo  part  of  the  flower  of  the  Roman  people  was  here 
destroyed.  The  fug. lives  on  the  riedil  lied  towards  Rome  ;  some  took  refuge  m 
a  thick  wood35  near  the  road,  and  there  lay  hid  till  nightfall  ;  the  rest  ran  with* 
out  stripping  to  the  city,  and  brought  the  tidings  of  the  calamity. 

The  Gauls  did  not  pursue  the  fugitives  far:  we  hear  as  yet  nothing  of  that 
cavalry  for  which  they  were  afterwards  so  famous  ;  probably  be-  ^  Gm]j    _  ih> 
erase  they  had  not  yet  been  long  enough  ai   Li  d    till         if  i       1     n  ■■■  ,.i,  u,»  aeia  ei 
themselves  with  the  horses  of  that  country ;    and  the  breed  of 
Irm.snipme  Gaul,  like  that  of  Britain,  was  too  small  to  be  used  except  for  the 


Livy  agree  in  j 

T: I.'.;'  ;   ai:d  l.lvi'a  (iiSeyXia:  ?,aai:s  !i;i  pviaise  :ii  LLvy,  Y.  3S.     DiiXeanej,  XtV.  114,  US. 

u'ipiisi'.ijlo.l'ui- 'lit!  ne.H  tlili'.'.lieanahs  met,  "ad  '■  i'Wtnis  in  "  l.iieurki,1'     Tun  wead,  cci-ona- 

ii t'...  i;  . i. : 1 1    !au";d.  ir:.  ana  :!ic;iiui  At;;!  Gi-^stii-  ;i:e  Nj  Llils  s:ak:ai.;:.t,  ■■•:;:■-.  kv-ivii  iia;  Saleiai. 

ir.uv.i  nionli'ia-  piaiito  dwlaians  aivtai   luivul  read  arai.  liio  Tiber.     tti:is  sha'.v;  tVa  Sir  W. 

v..  iiJ\  ia  irl'-a  \\  in  Titn/reic  iirni.  "lijuiaui'."  GlII  I. as  Ti-;l:di  ,a.ak;.a  :!  e  (.;.[  H:-,.i:.i-.a:ii  !■■.!■; 

V.  ST.     And   We?:pi:al   aieovainaiy  says  tl:i;t  in:  ir.:;  map,' vdleie  l.i  mates  e  uirn  to  lii!;  vcdit 

;,so:a;  tlilii;  hva  Ilinii  ilevf  n  niiies  t-i.'iii  pLijino,  oi  ■■■!■  I  lo  '..Y.'..-.  a  ■,!■;■.  y  1iy,:a  tl:e  Tibia1,  ataiat  f.v:i 

thera  U  a  srasll  hrook  i/itii  l:i,-h  baak.,"'  and  -niiia;  l«:v...:ul  t':i;i':el  Giui'iUaj,     Hat  i.!:e  road 

that  "on  r.liti  right,  of  i.iio  road  at  lien  Mad  yea  .1i..'.'.o;vt:(i  tin;  lew  e^aiiru-h  r.esr  tin;  river,  tiiws 

?.z;\  li.o  vilkiee  ..  :'  .Ua'ei.:.ii;ei:i  V  mad  in.''  p.  1^7.  eared  sa.ivij'v  liiivu  ia-ee  a  v,  o:-d  1..;  hi-.;'  i:  c  :eid 

Hat  1  (aaira.it  reer.;,aik;  '-.his  wid:  Sir  \V.  ticli's  lies  Tiber,  for  the  sTaeial.  aind  have,  been  1;  ije 

map, ■■■•■  ■■■,  iii,  lis  i.l.fSLTi;;;-L.j;i  i:il::s  a::  hie  yii  the  aaneaa  not'a/nL-  lie  ;.^t:ile p;a.oe  of  meadows. 
Alb  i:i  liis  topography  a:'  L;o::ii? ;  lb:  there  Mar- 
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drawing  of  their  war-chariots.  Resides,  (hey  were  themselves  wearied  with  their 
march,  and  with  their  exertions  in  the  battle  ;  and  it  was  of  importance3'  to  each 
man  to  collect  and  exhibit  his  trophies,  the  heads  of  the  enemies,  whom  he  had 
slain  ;  for  these  were  the  proof  Unit  the  warrior  had  done  his  duly  in  the  ba'.tle,"- 
and  was  entitled  to  his  shii.ro  of  the  spoil  :  these  were  to  be  carried  home,  anil 
preserved  to  after  ages  in  his  family,  as  a  memorial  of  his  valor.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  Diodorus,  the  Gauls  passe:.]  i.he  night  lifter  their  victory  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

But  the  Romans  found  it  impossible  to  defend  their  city ;  as  the  flower  of  the 
■n.8ii™ij™i™to  citizens  of  the  military  age,  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle,  had 
d.roitL.o.piHi.  retreated  to  Veil.  It  is  probable  that  a  largo  proportion  of  these 
were  not  sorry  to  have  this  opportunity  of  olicding  what  l.hey  had  before  at- 
tempted in  vain,  find  wished  to  remain  fit  Veil  as  their  future  country.  Of  the 
remaining  inhabitants  of  Rome,  the  greater  part,  dispersed,  as  the-  Athenians  had 
done  before  the  approach  of  Xerxes  f  they  tonb  refuge  whh  their  families,  and 
such  of  their  effects  as  they  could  remove,  in  many  of  the  neighboihig  cities. 
Bat  it.  was  .resolved,  as  at  Athens,  to  maintain  the  citadel, !f  for  this,  as  in  fill  the 
cities  of  the  ancient  world,  was  in  a  manner  the  sanctuary  of  the  nation  :  it  was 
the  spot,  in  which  the  temples  of  the  nation's  peculiar  gods  were  built ;  and  to 
this  every  feeling  of  patriotism,  whether  human  merely  or  religious,  was  closely 
connected.  This  was  the  home  of  the  true  gods  of  Rome,  and  the  citadel  of  the 
true  Roman  people,  before  the  stranger  commons,  with  their  new  gods,  had  pre- 
tended to  claim  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  ;  and  many  a  p;i.Lineinn,  iiidi^i'.ar.t  et 
lite  retreat  of  the  legions  to  Veil,  and  regarding  this  desertion  as  another  proof 
that  the  commons  were  no  genuine  sons  of  Homo,  retired  into  the  Capitol  with  a 
ivso'.ikxhi  never  to  abandon  that  country  and  those  gods,  which  he  fe't  and  might 
justly  claim  to  be  indeed  his  own. 

But  the  citadel  might  be  taken  ;  the  genuine  Romans  who  defended  it  might 
Th«  yeafu]  vh  ,ni  be  massacred  ;  the  temple  of  i.he  three  guardian  powers  of  Rome, 
™i!Lrt£°ata™i'!*"  Jupiter>  Jun".  and  Minerva,  of  the  Capitol,  might  he  profaned  and 
destroyed.  Still  there  had  been  a  time  w  hen  oilier  gods  had  pos- 
sessed the  Capitol,  and  yet  even  then  there  was  Rome,  and  there  were  Konmns. 
Oilier  powers  and  other  riles  were  the  pledge  of  Rome's  existence,  find  if  they 
failed,  she  must  be  lost  forever.  The  Hamen  of  Quirmus,"-1  the-  deitied  founder  of 
the  citv,  find  the  YV-,lal  Virgins,  w!:o  wii'.caed  the  eternal  lire,  the  type  and  as- 
surance of  its  duration,  must  remove  their  holy  things  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
enemy,  cr  if  all  could  not  be  removed,  wluit  was  lof:.  mus1.  he  so  hidden  that  no 
chimce  should  ever  betray  it.  Accordingly  the  Flamen  find  the  Virgins  of  Vesta 
buried,  some  of  their  holy  things  in  the  ground,  in  a  spot  preserved  afterwards 
with  the  strictest  care  from  every  pollution;  and  whatever  they  eould  remove, 
they  carried  with  them  to  Agylla  or  Caere.  They  went  on  their  way,  s<iid  the 
story,*1  on  foot;  and  as  tliey  were  ascending  the  bill  -lanimduui,  after  having 
crossed  the  river  find  left  the  city,  there  overtook  them  on  the  ascent,  a  man  of 
the  commons,  L.  Albinius  by  name,  who  was  conveying  his  wife  and  children  in 
a,  carriage  to  a  place  of  safety.  But  when  Lucius  saw  them,  he  bade  his  wife 
;md  children  lo  alight,  find  lie  put  into  the  carriage  in  their  room  the  holy  vir- 
gins and  their  eternal  fire  ;  "  For  it  were  a  shame,"  said  he,  "  that  I  and  mine 
should  be  drawn  in  a  carriage,  while  the  Virgins  of  Vesta  with  their  holy  things 
were  going  on  foot."     So  he  conveyed  them  safe  in  the  carriage  to  Ccere. 


p.  it.      _     , 

tliiVir  fan:  1  uli:-.  :i:id  yi'  |i;i'.-;iirv:i:L.'  lln'iu    in   Itu/:'  m  :!:('  iii'tcr  :;Con  (:.  tais  i'l.l:;l'.'Vi  ;,]m.. 

houses,  is  ascribed  < Li- 1; I-.; v  t;i  ti.o  Giaus.     T.:u  IT  jy.'y-'-.-'v '.':■■,  .\  IV.  115.     i.ivy,  V.  id. 

i-r. ,-::■;,—  I ],:,,,  v.,  tin--,  sri-anrsil,  :i"  a  liltr:  to  a  IJ  Diodoras,  XlV.il;".     3 /ivy.  V.  !;■'.     ]:>..nl« 

s.aii'i'  el'  tliu  s-;.:;l.  ;s  Jii'.cnioiirj  :w  liurotljitus  s;»vs  ■.'.:■,•>,  tin-  lV>r;-o,  vrhWh  su.visjiusdthe  Capitol 

as  a  S/CTtliiati  cuMom  ;IV,  (ii;  ;  tint  as  in  other  did  'Kit  iTaeed  ;.  llioatsmd  men,  I.  13. 

ies;'iji'Ls  U.u  SjviIlluli  customs  ivitli  lv^rd  to  sl  Livy,  V.  40.                     *°  Livy,  V.  4" 
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Meantime  the  Gauls,  it  is  said,  lu..-siL;LJ.cd  for  or.e  whole  day^-  to  attack  the  city, 
suspretir.g  that  tin1   Eipyiareni  absence;  of  all  preparations  for  de-  ■ 

fence  was  bul  a  snare  to  entice  them  to  venture  0:1  an  assault  rashly. 
Tims  the  Itoimms  gained  a  respite  which  was  most  needful  to  them ;  and  when, 
on  the  third  day  after  the  battle,  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of  reckoning,  the 
enemy  did  force  the  gates  and  enter  the  city,  the  mass  of  the  population  had  al- 
ready escaped,  and  (he  Oapitoliue  11:11  was,  as  well  as  e ire nm stance:;  would  allow, 
provisioned  and  garrisoned.  When  the  Gauls  entered,  their  chiefs  it  appears 
esuiblished  themselves  on  some  oftlie  houses  on  the  Palatine  Hill, 4i  exactly  oppo- 
site to  the  Capitol ;  and  in  the  rest  of  the  city  the  work  of  plunder  and  destruc- 
tion raged  freely. 

The  mass  of  the  commons  had  fled  from  Home  with  [heir  wives  and  children, 
or  having  escaped  from  the  route  of  the  Alia  had  taken  refuge  -.M    ... 

at  Veil      The  Slower  of  the  patricians,  1  ol    i- 1  n ■   cniwa./.  ..:    l  1 1  ■  ■ 

richer  classes  of  an  ace  to  hear  arms,  had  retired  into  the  Capitol, 
to  defend  to  the  last  that  sanctuary  of  ilieir  country's  gods.  The  i'.-imen  of  Qui- 
rinus  and  the  Vestal  Virgins  had  departed  with  the  sacred  things  committed  to 
their  charge  out  of  the.  reach  of  danger.  But  there  were  other  ministers  of  the 
gods,43  whom  their  duty  did  not  compel  to  leave  Home,  whom  their  ago  rendered 
unable  to  join  in  the  defence  of  the  Capitol,  and  who  could  not  endure  to  be  a 
burden  upon,  those  whose  strcnoi.h  ;;llowed  them  to  defend  it.  '"hey  would  not 
live  the  few  remaining  years  of  their  lives  in  a  foreign  city,  but  as  they  could  not 
serve  their  country-  by  their  deeds,  1'iev  wished  at  least  lo  serve  it  by  I- heir  deaths. 
So  (hey,  and  others  of  the  old  patricians  who  had  ;i'led  the  highest  0T1e.es"  in 
the  commonwealth,  met  together;  a:id  .VI.  f'abius,  the  chief  ponrifex,  recited  a 
solemn  form  of  words,  which  they  each  repeated  after  him,  devoting  to  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  and  to  the  earth,  the  common  grave  of  all  living,  themselves  and  the 
army  of  the  Cauls  together  with  themselves,  for  the  welfare  ami  deliverance  of 
the  people  of  the  Humans  and  of  the  Qnirit.es.4:1  Then,  as  men  devoted  to  death, 
thev  arrayed  themselves  in  their  most  solemn  dress  ;  they  who  hnd'lield  e. utile 
oftiecs,  ia  their  robes  of  white  with  the  broad,  scarlet  border  ;K  they  who  had  won 

"  Diodorus  makes  them  hesitutc  tor  two  death  fur  his  fountry,  intended  to  offer  himself 
wliolc  i!,v.  s.  and  thus  i.o  cater  (lie  city  on  i.iio  to  the  powers  <:<  dei.l ii,  as  a  wiilin.c  s  ictim  01: 
i'ourl.ll  day  al'er  t'-  ■:.;  hi  Lie.  a:  :■(>-.!:  1 1  lj:  (0  I lli;  mi  ■     tliC  paid  of  his  own  ■ ilrvaiea,  1.1  ia|.  I  mi!  other 


themselves  :i..r  i;-ra  wiioio  day,  as  si:  o.s:  ;  radii  ■.'  of  ihn'e  aajiaiia-s,  was  a  leilinlinf  Ol'  Nemesis  ; 

suppose,  ill  excess,  inn;  in  ptim.lorim-  all  lae  bn'  if  laic  saeridee  ivus  ii:-:.  ottered,  tiien  the 

miiii-Mndinc;  i nlvy  ;  and  it  their  leader  hint  wrath  ol'  Xe.aa'si-  would  he  iui-ned  icl'iibis!  the 

I'li-iied  on  to  Kniiie..  yet  tin;  fi-";:e  which  lie  enemy,  !:1 1 lit.  they  too  i.C  '.'.a  Lc v.;  TiieC'  p  ;iv..-.i 

ooold  induoo  to  fellow  him  [night  be  so  email,  ol  avil    He   devoted   offi  red   biiuBel '  "diis 

as  to  in:ik(  him  nlVaid  to  comiuenoo  an  :.l ■  m.-k  mariiluci  In  hiri.me,''     Livy,  V!II.  a.     Strictly, 

1     i"    ■!■■;,  .■    «  |.   I   ..|     ,    |    !■    ■  Ii",     .,    Ml',    al'.il    llli,    Hi         ,'.ii.        J I  ill.   .    I.      I.    III'.'     I'll,     I      ,."i      ', '     |,'|i. 

] 'i.iii  iii  us  savs  liait  'die.   (jini'.i   tool  home   tinea  I'l/seicctive-i   ol'  'J  a;   piiwovs  ol'  daa'di  sj«i  air  ally, 

day's  ict.ii'  the  liatt.e  ■  tlin"  is,  al'to"  the  .interval  Tcllus  is  of  course  tin;  noiion  of  the  ih'iive. 

of  one  '.-.  hole  i':::^.     ?■_,  Ii.     And  the  sUtement  "  Tin'  topi  |>Mote\la.  or  bordered  to;.';;.     The 

of  Vei'-lns  1- la I.-.: ns,  -.rtsirycu  hy  tie. tins.  V.  17,  to.sri,  it  is  wet,  known, 'wiis  vathev  a  shawl  'lain 

and  wiiinli  hiis  :id  1:.,e  i  l-iieision  ;h  a  iiuotalion  is  roiie,  hut  (.In;  word  saicvl  woald  suit  to  ill 

from  seai-,.'.  ei'.ieii.l  l-ccc-io,  snys.  "post  died  l.er-  with  eiir  a-soe:.ati...ns  of  aiieient  1'u'iK;.  tuaf  it 

ti am  ejus  diei  uriiem  oaptairi  ease."  would  not  ho  '.voi'lh  whilo  to  introduce  it.     Tim 

51  l.liodorns,  XIV.  115.  triumphal  toaa.  i.c.uu  pietu,  was  like  a  rich  I:i- 

13  Oi  Tfflir  o),W  Oiuv  kpcic,  is  1'liCi.rth's  o.v-  liinn  sii.n\l  woi'ke.i'wilii  :ij".',riis  of  various  col- 

ression,  after  mentioning  lim  deparuirn  of  t.ho  or,  :  itv-a.*  liivi.iv,  n  over  'J a;  '.anicapnlmiita,  the 

'estal  Virgins.     Camillas,  SI.  coat  or  frock   ivorkeii  with   liirurcs    of   pahn 

*'  tj,ni  euiules  cics-craat  luiici^ii-iitns.     I. ivy,  liriiiie  iCS,  jirohal. iy  in  iTuhl.     '1'he  seliit  ;  uruiis 
V.  41.                                                                           ■  was,  as  its  name  imiioiis,  tiio  seat  or  hody  of 

,s  Hutcrch,  Camil!ii''.  3t.    Livy  mentions  this  the  eimi'ict,  too;;:  iicd  wlicn  used  by  tho  cu- 

lieeouiil,  tim'.lirii  la;  docs  no!,  fiiprnsslv  ado|;t  it,  1'lite  :nu;;i-.-;;,i!1..'  ■;  a!.  Iii.-:r  vih.ioal-.  iniiiiicd  llait 

V.  11.     I  hitvii  bir.'-ow is.',  the  "  eiirineii  devulio-  t'icy    shared  in   6!lu    iicpei'Luin    or    sovereign 

nis,':  liie  lorm  in  which  the  ohi  men  devidsl  pnwer  held   cf  old   :jv  the  kiiie;s,  una  mark  of 

tiietiinidve-,    iVoni   1  ii,?  sloiy  of  ]>;;eiii-i  in  l.iii;  v  liith  icas  'die  7- ■■_-"■  ■  _ ; _t  ilv  i:.e-  '■:.  i.  eii.iiji.c  iu.aead 

jireiit,  l.ntin  win.     He.  win)  de.v;;t-i;n  iiiin-clf  to  oi '.viilliiiig  on  foot. 
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triumphs,  i;>  their  robes  of  triumph  overlaid  with  embroidery  of  many  colors 
am!  wile  pain;  biarc-hcs  of  ;;o".d,  are!  took  their  seals  each  mi  his  ivory  chair  of 
magistracy  in  the  gateway  of  his  house.  When  the  Gauls  saw  those  a-ire-d  men 
i;i  this  array  of  majesty,  sitliag  motionless  amidst  the  confusion  of  the  sack  of 
the  city,  they  at  first  looked  upon  them  as  move  than  human,"  and  one  of  the 
soidiers  drew  near  to  M.  Papirius,  and  began  to  stroke  reverently  his  long  white 
beard.  Papirius,  who  was  a  minister  of  the  gods,  could  not  endure  the  touch  of 
pi-olii.ni;;  barbarian,  bane's,  and  struck  the  Gaul  over  the  head  with  his  ivory  scep- 
tre. Instantly  the  spell  of  reverence  was  broken,  and  rage  and  the  thirst  of 
blood  succeeded  to  if.  The  Gaul  cut  down,  (lie  old  Papirius  with  his  sword;  his 
comrades  were  kindled  at  the  sigh-:,  and  all  the  old  men,  according  to  their  vow, 
were-offered  up  as  victims  to  the  powers  of  death. 

The  enemy  now-  turned  their  attention  to  the  Cap i in],  lilut  the  appearance  of 
Biotiudo  ot  tis  Qipi.  the  CapiUame  J.lill  in  the  i'curth  century  of  ltonic  can  ii!  be  jun^'-d 
of  by  that  view  which  travellers  obtain  of  its  present  cone'iliou. 
The  roel;,  which  is  now  so  concealed  by  the  houses  built  up  against  it,  or  by 
artificial  slopings  of  the  ground,  as  to  be  only  visible  in  a  few  places,  formed  at 
that  time  a  natural  defence  of  precipitous  chit'  all  round  the  hill ;  and  there  was 
one  only  access  io  the  summit  from  below,  the  elivus.  or  ascent  to  the  Capitol. 
Ijy  this  single  approach  the  ('aids  tried  to  storm  the  citadel,  but  they  were  re- 
pulsed wilh  loss;'1  and  after  this  attempt  iliey  contented  themselves  with  block- 
ading the,  hill,  and  extending  their  devastations  over  the  neighboring  country  of 
Latiuin.  It  is  even  said  that  they  penetrated  into  the  south  of  Italy;  and  a 
Gaulish  array  is  reported  to  have  reached  Apulia,'3  whilst  a  portion  of  their  force 
was  still  engiigi-d  ic  blockading  '.lie  Roman  garrison  in  (he  Capitol. 

Meantime,  the  Romans  who  had  taken  refuge  a  t  Vcii  had  recovered  from  their 
si  m  mmoU  ™  He  ^'St  Fan":>  :m"  werc  ^"'J'  becoming-  more  and  more  reorganised. 
I  il     1     1  I  L    l  eorr.munieuliou  skmdd  be  opened   between 

them  and  the  garrison  of  the  Capitol;  and  a  young  man  ivimed 
Pontius  Cendaius'1  anderlook  ilie  adventure.  Accordingly,  he  set  out  from  Vcii, 
swam  down  the  Tiber,  climbed  up  the  clill'  iuLo  the  C'nobol,  explained  to  the  gar- 
rison the  stale  of  things  at  Veil,  and  returned  by  the  same  way  unhurt.  But 
when  the  morning  came,  the  Gauls  observed  marks  on  the  side  of  (he  clh%  which 
told  them  that  some  one  had  made  his  way  there,  either  up  or  down;  and  the 
soil  had  in  places  been  freshly  trodden  away,  and  the  bushes  which  grew  here 
and  there  on  the  face  of  the  ascent  had  been  crushed,  or  tern  from  their  hold,  as 
if  by  some  ot.-e  troadir,;;  on  them  or  clinging  to  them,  for  support.  ti;>.  being  ilr.es 
made  aware  that  the  c_i.IV  was  not  impra;;.  tie  able,  they  proceeded  by  night  to  scale, 
it.  The  spot  being  supposed  io  he  inaccessible,  was  not  guarded  ;  the  top  of  the 
rock  was  not  even  defended  by  a  wall.  In  silence  and  in  darkness  the  Gauls 
made  their  way  up  the  cliff;  no  sentinel  perceived  them  ;  even  the  watch-dogs, 
said  (lie  story/'1  heard  them  not,  nr.d  i^ave  no  alarm.  Put  on  the  pact  of  the  hill 
by  which  the  enemy  were  ascending,  s'.ood  the  temple  of  the  three  guardian  gods 
of  the  Capitol  and  of  Heme,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva;  and  in  this  precinct 
there  were  certain  geese  kept,  which  were  sa.ered  to  Juno ;  and  even  amidst  (heir 
distress  for  rood,  the  7 tomans,  said  the  old  story,  had  spared  the  birds  which  were 
protected  by  the  goddess.  So  now  in  the  hour  of  danger,  the  geese  heard  the 
sound  of  the  enemy,  and  began  to  cry  in  their  fear,  and  to  flap  their  wings ;  and 
M.  .Manlius,  whose  house  was  in  the  Capiiol  lmrd  by  the  temple,  was  aroused  by 
them;  and  he  sprang  up  and  seized  sword  ai:d  shield,  and  called  io  his  comrades, 

war  with  the  Greeks  of  southern  Italy.     He  en- 
listed some  of  them,  and  these  were  poi'laps. 

in  onniuio.  fie  very  Gsu  is  nwin  he  u:'l;.:;c:;;-us  sent  hil-o 

a  Lfvy,  V.  4.3.  Greene  "tn  i.a.l  I  lie  l.:i:v;l;..i-.'.,;i:;;iir,  :!cr.ii'>st  1";t. 

«  lliociorus,  XIV.  117.     It  was  apparently    minor. J  as.     Justin,  XX.  5. 

this  port io.i  ci'iiic  (lauls  wl.ieh  oliV::  i.-.J  its  sen.-        !i"  Dloeiorus,  XIV.  116. 

ices  to  Dionysius.  while  he  was  engaged  in  his        "  Livy,  V.  47.     Diodoraa,  XIV.  116. 
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and  ran  to  Llit?  edtje  of  the  cliff.  And  behold  ii,  Gaul  had  jus:  reached  tl'.o  sum- 
mit, when  iMarcns  rushed  upon  him  and  dashed  this  rim  of  his  shield  into  his 
face,  and  tumbled  him  down  the  rock.  The  Gaul,  as  he  fell,  bore  down  those 
who  were  mounting  behind  him  ;  and  the  rest  wore  dismayed,  and  dropped  their 
arms  to  ding  more  closely  to  ihe  rock,  and  to  the  Romans,  who  had  been  routed 
!iv  the  call  of  Marcus,  slaughtered  them  easily,  and  the  Capita!  was  saved.  Then 
all  so  honored  the  brave  deed  of  "Marcus  Ma'iliiis,  that  each  man  gave  him  from 
his  own  scanty  store  one  day's  iilloivar.ee  of  food,  namely,  half  a  pound  of  corn, 
and  a  measure  containing  live  ounces  in  weight  of  wine,12  Historically  true  in  the 
substance,  these  stories  are  yet,  in  their  details,  so  romantic,  that  I.  insensibly,  in 
relating  (hem,  fall  into  the  tone  of  the  poetical  legends. 

Six  months,1"  according  to  some  accounts,  seven  or  even  eight  months/"  accord- 
ing 10  others,  did  the  Gauls  continue  to  blockade  the  Uephol.  The  ■[■i..!(Mirl™«!Mi,:.i. 
sickness  of  a  Roman  aukinm  did  not,  we  are  told,  shake  them  from  aV^'iS""^"  t£ 
their  purpose;  the  plunder  which  might  he  gained  in  other  yet  VMU^- 
nnwasted  districts  of  Iv-dy,  did  not  tempt  them  to  abandon  it.  But  is  it  possible 
to  believe  that  barbarians  could  have  shown  such  perseverance,  or  that  in  one 
day  of  preparation,  provisions  could  have  been  carried  into  ihe  Capitol  in  suffi- 
cient i;u li.ii Lilies  to  hold  our  oven  for  a  snaiil  garrison,  during  a  siege  of  siv  or  eight: 
months?"  Thus  much,  however,  may  sii'.'ejy  be  believed,  that  the  garrison  of 
the  Capitol  was  at  last  reduced  to  extremity  ;':i  they  offered  to  ransom  themselves 
by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  Gauls  were  disposed,  it  is  said,'1' 
to  aecejiL  the  offer,  because  Ihey  heard  that  the  Venetians,  that  nation  of  Illyrian 
Mood  who  dwelt  around  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Adriatic,  had  made  an 
inroad  into  their  own  country  beyond  the  Apennines,  They  consented,  therefore, 
to  the  terms  offered  by  the  Romans;  and  a  thousand  pounds' weight  of  gold 
were  to  be  collected  from  the  offerings  in  the  Oapitoline  temple,  ar.d  from  the 
treasures  which  had  been  carried  into  the  Capitol  before  the  siege  from  every 
part  of  Rome,  that  for  this  ransom  the  blockade  might  lie  raised.  Even  in  ac- 
eeplh'.T  these  terms,  tin;  Oanlhh  leader  foil  that  he  was  admitting  l.o  mercy  ene- 
mies whom  he  had  wholly  in  has  power.  His  weights,  said  ihe  Roman  story, M 
were  unfair;  (he,  Roman  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  (J,  Halpieius,  complained  of  the 
fraud,  but  the  Gaul  threw  his  heavy  broadsword  into  the  scale  ;  and  when  the 
tribune  again  asked  what  he  meant,  he  replied  in  words  which  may  be  best  repre- 
sented by  an  analogous  Kn;;l:sh  proverb,  "  It  means  that  the  weakest  must  go 
to  the  wall."19 

Thus,  according  to  the  true  version  of  this  famous  even';,  the  Gauls  returned 
from  their  inroad  into  Italy  loaded  with  spoil  and  crowned  with  ^^  . 
glory.  That  as  soon  as  they  were  known  to  be  retreating,  the  na-  »™ „f a,i  ™twu  n 
tious  whom  they  liad  overrun  should  have  recovered  their  courage, 
and  have  taken  every  opportunity  to  assail  them  on  their  march  home,  is  per- 
fectly probable  ;  nor  need  we  doubt  that  these  attacks  were  sometimes  success- 
ful, that  many  si  ruggers  were  cuv  oil,  and  much  plunder  retaken.  Those  sto- 
ries were  exaggerated,  as  was  natural  ;  and  by  degrees  the  liomans  claimed,  the 
glory  of  them  for  themselves.  We  can  almost  trace  the.  gradaal  fale-iomion  of 
that  monstrous  falsehood  which  in  its  perfected  shape  so  long  retained  its  bold 
on  Roman  history.      After   the   retreat  of  the  Gauls  from  Rome,  their  country- 

™  " Quartarios  via:."      Livj,  V.   ST.      Tho        H  Ifthe  Qfrali  stayed  in  Eome  for  ao  longa 

TJiirliLi-iiiE,  or  r.ln;  ibiirth  r.Tt  of  rl;c  sflxtarius,  tima,  tlicy  must  have  leal  iiiiiSLe  miJdln  laViu- 
\v;if  ti:t:  i  v.- culy- fourth  :y.:n-  of  llu;  coiiirius ;  =  =  ■  =  -:!     ter,     Ko.v  il.  Is  said  iiiut  they  hasi-cupd  on  tkeir 


i    tl     e  n),i      c  «n    omtryw 

"or,  'die  <|uaet:aius  conlueied  iivu  ounce;?,    Ii.    iuviuied  by  die  VfniT.aT.s ;  bul  <■— -1--  ■'■■  ■     

a  little  more  than  the  half  of  the  Greek  co-     -caivciy  oliooso  loedqak 'of  wi 


■  ■I1.  ■  'in  iiii.irin  i  ..■ ■ ■, i       ii', i  mi    ■  f  i .1  i  i   i;  ii ■in.,  in neo 

mis  a  little  more  thai:  the  half  of  the  Greek  co-    scarcely  choose"-'  "■    ■'  - 

tylu.  prise  of  til 


"  Floras,  1. 18.  "  DiodoruB,  XIV.  tlB. 

'-'  iv.ivti.us.  il.ii].  i-.ud  J'ai'.j.-.'liinCii-ie'il.SC,         l,T  Teivhius,  II.  18. 
f,  "seven."     Servius,  -'Mr..   VIII,  ii.>2,  esvs        <*  Livy,  V.  4S. 
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men  who  had  advanced  into  Apulia,  returned  from  their  expedition,  and  found 
the  Romans  in  too  weak  a  condition  to  do  them  any  harm;  but  as  they  were  on 
their  march  through  l  1 . e  Roman  toi'riioi'y,  the  people  of  Caere,  or  Ae.'yl:a,  laid  a:i 
ninbush  Lor  them,  and  cut  of]',  it-  is  said,  the  whole  party.1"'  To  er.'iaitce  the  merit 
of  lids  success,  the  G  aids  who  were  cut  off  were  next  made  to  he  the  same  parly 
who  had  besieged  the  Capitol  ;al  and  it  was  added  thai  Lhe  people  of  C;ere  recov- 
ered the  very  gold  which  had  been  paid  for  the  ransom  of  Borne.  But  the 
glory  of  such  a  trophy  could  not  he  left  to  strangers  ;  the  victory  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  the  Romans  ;  and  it  was  Camillas  wiio  found  the  Gauls,  a  long  time 
after  their  retreat  from  Rome,  employed  in  hesieghg  a  city''3  in  aiVance  with  the 
Romans,  v.dio  defeated  them  utterly,  and  won  from  them  all  their  spoil.  Lastly, 
the  story  was  lo  he  more  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Roman  pride  ;  Rome-3  was 
never  ransomed  at  ah  ;  Cniiiiilus  ;: |;'v:-ared  with  the  legions  from  Tea;  nisi  as  1 1 1  ■  .■- 
gold  was  being  weighed  out  ;  as  dictator  he  annulled  the  shameful  bargain,  drove 
the  Gauls  out  of  Rome  at  the  sword's  point,  and  the  next  day  defeated,  them  so 
totally  on  their  way  home,  eiudu  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  road  to  Gabii,  that  lie 
left  not  a  single  man  alive  to  carry  to  (lieir  count  ry  men  I  lie  tidings  of  their  defeat. 
Such  a  fa'siilcu'.lon,  scarcely  to  or:  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  any  other  people, 
justifies  the  strongest  suspicion  of  all  those  accounts  of  victories  and  triumphs 
which  appear  to  rest  m  any  degree  on  the  authority  of  the  family  memorials  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy. 

What  was  the  real-condition  of  Rome  and  the  neighboring  countries  after  this 
first  Gaulish  tempest  had  pa.ssed  away  ;  how  ;.ho  second  period  of  llomnn  hislmy 
begins  in  a  darkness  almost  as  thick  as  that  which  overhangs,  the  begin nin^s  of 
the  first,  but  a  darkness  peopled  by  few  of  (hose  forms,  so  beautiful  though  so 
visionary,  winch  gave  so  great  a  charm  to  the  Lines  of  the  kings  ;  how  faintly  we 
can  trace  the  fornialion  of  that  great,  fabric-  of  dominion  and  policy  which,  when 
the  light  of  day  breaks,  we  find  well-nigh  in  its  complete  proportions,  it  will  ho 
my  endeavor  to  make  appear  in  the  sac e ceding  portion  of  [.Ills  history. 
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^j:ii.;[[;;o:t[xo  nations. 


'ASjjvoW  U  ri    Kotviv,    iirciiiif   avrais   «'•  jidp3,iptii   is    rj,-   X"-P"i    iiryMor,    tfif*op'$ov 


Livv  begins  his  history  of  the  period  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls  by  con- 
Tha  Rom™  ti.nrj-  ;■.  trasting  what  he  calls  its  greater  clearness  and  certainty  with  tiie 
■-.;.if.::i' t™, uii.iy.  0|)S(.ul-ir.y  c>i;  t-lic  period  which  had  precededit.     True  it  is,  that 

™  Diodoras,  XIV.  117.  home  till  Hi*  first  bciriimiiic  of  niii-iiia,  Camillus 
"  Strieio.  V.  ji.  220.  may  than  liuvu  i/:i:iu-j,m  Fo'ae  iid'.auitiajes  over 
'■-  I)'i:h1i:ilii^X.[V.  ttT.     Tbunam.'i  of  tjiuciiy  t'jiaso  iast  in  their  rot-nat,  and  may  liuve.  ij  li- 
fe wholly  wriiiit,  OWiwu*.  taiaod  » triumph.     Iniv.  en :.. rutiuii 

°!  Livy,  V.  40.     If  thu  (.inula  wlio  wore  1m?-  or  eecf'.el:ai  v.- us  t-u-y,  UnC.  tin:  Haul:,,  ni'if.:1  a 

eic-srir.;:  i'..c  Cieiiv.-..;  r.'. .-  ■  ■  i  ■. :  L  their  n:.i;«oin,  and  sir.v  el'jieli'.  -noci'is  iiiEoaiti,  v.-i-e  jiI.1:l>'.  drivnn 

wii.bd'.y.v  iheii  ;i(.:i-;:i  belbre  '.U  c i : .1  ol'ihr  :e.i-  (mf  by  thmilji-  ;    t':iii  pcrled  i-:    tl:ei;-  ;:luy  j;1 

tu. ii,  while  ■-■'  hcraoftb.  ir  f::u>r.iTir.oi  remained  IbiK  u-inj-  eedieica  i..r  tmil  ul  ll.eir  ueea-.a'.kii: 

in  Italy  liiruudi  the  winter,  mid  did  not  return  of  Koine. 
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iliere  was  no  subsequent  destruction  of  public  reaonls  such  as  had  been  caused 
by  the  burning  of  the  city;  and  although  many  invaluable  monuments  perished 
in  flic  great  [ire  of  (.no  C.-tipi-l,i >1  in  the  times  of  Sylla,  yet  these  might  have  been,  and 
in  some  instances  we  know  that  they  had  been,  previously  consulted  by  historians, 
so  that  all  knowledge  of  (heir  contents  was  not  lost  to  the  writers  of  the  Ali- 
gns tun  age.  Yet  still  no  period  of  Roman  history  since  the  first  institution  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons  is  really  move  obscure  than  the  thirty  years  imme- 
diately following  the  retreat  of  the  (iauls.  And  the  reason  of  this  Is,  thnt  when 
there  are  no  independent,  contemporary  historians,  the  mo.'e  existence  of  public 
doe;  Laic  its  affords  no  security  for  the  preservation  of  a.  veal  knowledge  of  men 
and  actions.  The  documents  may  exist,  indeed,  br.t  they  c-.be  no  evidence  :  they  are 
ni-^lei'te.il  or  eon-unfed  at  pleasure  by  poets  and  panegyrists  ;  and  a  fictitious  story 
gains  firm  possession  of  the  public  mind,  because  there  is  no  one  to  take  the  pains 
of  promulgating  the  truth.  And  thus  it  has  happened  that  the  panegyrists  of 
Camillas  and  of  the  oilier  great  patrician  families,  finding  ready  belief  in  many 
instances  from  national  vanity,  have  so  disguised  the  real  course  of  events,  that 
at  no  oilier  period  of  Roman  history  is  i:  mure  d;!':i:;nlt.  to  restore  it. 

The  Gauls  were  gone,  and  the  ruins  of  Rome  were  possessed  again  hy  the  Ro- 
mans. The  Flamen  of  Quirmtis  and  the  Vestal  Yirgins  reiurned  ti™ n™™.5™.aa to 
from  Ceere;  and  the  eternal  fire,  unextinguished  by  the  late  ea.-  '^rS^a^in^u, 
lamity,  was  restored  to  its  accustomed  place  in  the  temple  of  \  i  t  I'i'.i.-, -:■'■■'■"■','.'': 
liuf  tin.-  fugitives  who  had  fled  Lo  Veii  from  the  rout  at  the  Alia,  ■»»»«*  **<«■»• 
and  who  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  Roman  people,  were  most  unwilling  to 
leave  the  city  which  for  several  months  had  been  their  only  country ;  at  Veii 
they  had  houses  already  built,  and  perhaps  they  were  not  sorry  to  escape  from 
the  asoer.:len:y  of  the  patricians,  and  to  settle  themselves  hi  a  new  city  of  which 
they  would  be  the  original  citizens/  Tims  Rome  was  threatened  anew  with  the 
dangers  of  a  secession,  with  such  a  division  of  the  strength  of  tee  commonweal-it 
as  must  have  insured  its  ruin ;  for  some  of  tho  patricians  would,  no  doubt,  have 
removed  to  Veii,  while  others,  with  their  clients,  would  as  certainly  have  remained 
at  Rome.  At  this  period  the  name  and  abilky  of  Camillas  were  most  effectual 
in  putting  ;;n  end  to  the  dissension,  and  hi  determining  (lint  the  proposed  seces- 
sion to  Veii  should  be  utterly  abandoned :  but  by  what  means  or  at  what  time,  his 
exile  was  reversed  we  cannot-  discover.  It  may  be  true,''  that  while  the  (iauls 
were  in  possession  of  Rome  he  had  encouraged  the  people  of  Ardea,  where  he 
had  become  a  citizen,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Gaulish,  plundering  parties; 
he  may  also,  in  stub  a  time  of  necessity,  have  been  chosen  commander  by  some 
of  the  Romans  who  had  fled  from  the  city,  a.nd  with  them  he  may  have  done  good 
service,  both  in  cutting  off  the  enemy's  straggle;  s,  and,  perhaps,  ;:t  harassing  their 
rear  after  they  began  to  retreat.  And  if  after  these  exploits  lie  had  led  back  his 
party  to  Rome  rather  than  to  Veii,  and  had  thus  proved  that  even  in  banishment 
his  heart  was  true  to  his  old  country,  there  h  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  been 
received  as  joyfully  as  the  Athenians  under  similar  circumstances  received  Alei- 
blades  ;°  his  exile  would  have  been  speedily  reversed,  and  Ins  entrance  into  Rome, 
like-  Cicero's  in  after-times,  would  have  been  celebrated  with  general  rejoicings. 
Still  mere  would  tiiis  have  been  the  case,  had  he-  refill v  tinting  his  exile  repaired 
to  Veii,  and  brought  back  to  Rome  after  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  any  consider- 
That  is,t!;e_v  wode.  be  the  1  authors  or  i::>-  reeo  [vcit.  lint  a  sense  ofhis  ii?uut  si:"'--:  ,..:-,: 
Ii-i-ians  of  Vrii,  iiu<;  a-ii;:i.'i  Hi' in  [i.  lit  it-  jilobs  of  the  ljtiinisilies  of  the  ooinniom.',  onllii,  over- 
oi'-.,-ji-nnons  ivimi'iJ,  :n  ni',-iet*sof  time,  bti  formed,     pov/ored  ;ili  cone-  eoiisidtsvniors,  i  'If  |  .■;:■,  ■ 

1  us  tijf.v  tiioriiholVL!.  mid  Lmw,!,  ;,!,  bis,i.!a     placid  itti^v:  Liaiwch  crcLuimsin. — Seu  Xv-n- 

hon,  Hellenic.  I,  4.      tr- 

ir  the  vagueness  and 
.ii  traditions  to  turn  I 

:.','  b  ^  L-^.r;:!'1  '  .■  l.V'.L'l  ■■:].:.  es'.ULi'.VLir.  ;n'U"  bis  SIS,  ■       ri'.l  ■.  eel'  :l  i,-;.;:S:l;,i>!'Cry  ilist'."':  1!,  evte]  wild], 


■fliome.  '  ophon,  Hellenic.  I.  4.      How  refresh] Hi  ii  it, 

.. livv,  V.  43,  44.  alter  the  vii.iiii'iiess  and  miaertieniies  of  tin;  l!i- 

Wlion  Altiiiiinliis  leumied  t(;  Aliens  in  the     man  tradition,?  to  turn  for  a  iiioniont  to  the  mir- 


■  I.I-.  ■,  el     I  ■:-,  ,    :.:■:!;, I'il.l'.     .1.-1         .  i.,  ■.■■■■■        :ii.i. 

_  Thrace,  he  "kid    like   X,.iv-.i'in,n.   hi;   is  i'.iv  below  the  liifliest 

never  been  ibi-midlv  reei.'led  iron:  exile-,  ;.ua    sLiiiiihiid  ot  excellence  1 
drju.tjted,  at  first,  it  is  said,  how  he  should  bo 
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able  poilion  «f  (.In;  soldiers  who  had  made  Yeii  their  refuge.  Then  may  Lava 
folmwed  lln;  discussion  whether  these  soldiers  should  return  to  their  country  men 
sit  Veil,  or  whether  till  should  unite  once  more  at  Rome.  Tlu;n  Camillus  and  the 
psitrieimis  opposed  lo  the  secession  would  naturally  appeal  both  in  the  senate4 
and  the  forum  to  all  the  local  attachments  and  religious  feelings  of  which  Rome 
alone  could  he  the  object  ;  and  when  the  excitement  was  great,  and  the  smallest 
thing  would  incline  men's  way eiing  minds  cither  the  one  wily  or  the  other,  it  may 
be  true5  that  they  received  as  an  omen  from  heaven  the  casual  words  of  a  centu- 
rion, who,  passing  through  the  r.omltium  with  his  century,  and  bavin;.;  occasion 
to  halt  id  front  of  (.he  senale-house,  called  aloud  to  the  sUndard-bearer,  "Pitch' 
Ihy  standard  here,  for  this  is  the  hest  place  to  stop  at." 

The  secession,  in  whatever  maimer,  Laving  been   prevented,  and  the  mass  of 
ti»  iem.inbe  mon«-  tae  commons  having  consented  to  remain  at  Rome,  although  .many 
i  II   i     u      I   i      (  nt  \    n    t1         nate   proceeded   (o  reconstruct,  as 
,lal"■  well  as  they  could,  the  shattered  fabric  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  sites  of  the  temples1  were  retraced  as  well  as  was  possible  amidst  the  ruins, 
their  limits  were  again  duly  fixed  by  the  augurs,  i'.nd  ceremonies  were  pertainied 
to  expiate  the  pollution  which  they  had  undergone  by  having  been  profaned  by 
tbe  barbarians.  Some  relics  which  it  was  impossible  lo  replace,  were  said  to 
have  been  miraculously  preserved;  the  lituus8  or  augural  crook  of  Romulus, 
with  which  be  was  supposed  to  have  m: irked  out  the  quarters  of  the  heavens, 
when  in  answer  to  Ids  augury  the  gods  seat  him  the  famous  sign  of  the  twelve 
vultures,  was  discovered  unhurt,  so  ran  the  tradition,  under  a  heap  of  ashes.  Then 
the  day'  in  which  the  route  of  the  Alia  had  taken  place,  the  day  after  the  ides 
of  July,  or  the  16th,  according  to  our  reckoning,  was  pronounced  by  (he  pon- 
tiiiecs  to  be  a  day  of  ill-omen  ;  and  no  sacrifice  could  acceptably  lie  offered,  nor 
any  business  prosperously  done,  on  that  day  forever.  A1F  remaining  records 
were  sought  for ;  the,  laws  of  the  twelve  bibles,  some  laws  ascribed  i.o  the  kings, 
and  some  treaties  wi'.h  foreign  nations,  such  sis  those  with  Carthage  and  with  the 
Latins,  were  found  to  be  sfill  in  existence;  smd  parts  of  the  laws  were  again 
fixed  up  in  some  place  where  they  were  accessible  to  the  people  at  large  ;  but. 
tbe  sacred  or  religious  "law,  it  is  said,  was  not  made  public  ;  the  poutiiices  alone 
were  to  be  acquainted  with  it.  The  city  was  to  be  rebuilt  with  all  diligence  ;  at 
present  even  the  walls  had  been  partially  broken  down,  and  Hie  slrceis  were  a 
mere  heap  of  ashes.  There  was  no  plan  to  siiow  their  old  direction  :  men  built 
wherever  they  found  a  spot  clear  of  rubbish,  smd  the  krst,  houses  so  erected,  de- 
termined in  great  measure  the  position  of  the  rest.  Each  citizen,  no  doubt,  h\iili 
upon  his  own  hill,  and,  generally  speaking,  hi  his  own  quarter  or  parish,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  according  to  the  division  of  tbe  city  marked  by  the  sae.ravisi 
or  chapels  of  the  Argei.  But  within  these  limits,  the  old  distinctions  of  propeHy 
wcre  not  duly  observed,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  scramble  for  the  ground  ;  so  that 
the  city  was  built  irregularly,  and  the  direction"  of  the  cloaca;  did  not  correspond 
with  that  of  the  streets.  Meanwhile  the  government  offered  to  furnish12  roofing 
ma'.ciials  for  the  new  houses  at  the  public  expense :  and  Hiebuhr  conjectures 
that  these  were  chiefly  obtained  by  unroofing  the  houses  of  Veii,  and  thus  ren- 
dering the  proposed  seat  of  the  secession  uninhabitable,  while  it  was  made  to 

4  See  the  speech  ascribed  to  Cilmiilus  iuLivy,  "  Livy,  V.  s'.'i,  r.-i,n-,'_.i  v-uljl'm  pni/jiln  est.    Wo 

V.  61-54.  know  from  Ovju-a  ;s  Nl.ho?,  o.iotod  by  Clin v, 

"  Tiiii  story  is  ivivtm  by  Livy,  V.  55,  suit  by  itist.  Ive.ui-.  XVI.  Hi,  «  SO,  tbil  tin;  li-ksis<  in 

l'hicavb,  Oiiinillus,  32.  Eome  wctc  rij:'i'i-il  villi  wi--;!  eU.b./li^j.  i-ivn 

"  ^i^aiA'r,  sr::tii(:  ji-.-i'.am  i.io  iT.imshitniia  op-  to  tbn  time  of  t li e-  ivnr  villi  I'vrrii'is.   ' Liliier, 

ta.  tliea,  tejnih  is  ;-.  jroucnil  wo;  J  in  this  pssssugu  of 

1  Livy,  V.  BO.                                                  _  Livy,  signi:V'M^  M.LU'ii:-  makM-hils,  v.antor  of 

*  Ckiliicfb,  (.':ii[;;!liis,  I',:!-.     Iiionvsiie,  XIV,  5,  fbii'ildos  or  of  tilis  :  or  ifii  i.jjilh  li'.Cn  sirio'.iy, 
Frasm.  Miti.  we  must  Errands  il.at,  1 ": j -  i;:.orJs  did  not  lis* 

•'i!.,:!'..!?,  V.17.     Liny,  VI.  1. 

*  Livy,  VI.  1.  ferred  tc 
u  Livy,  V.  SB.                                                    practice. 
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contribute  at  (no  same  lime  to  the  rebuilding  of  Rome.  Stone  and  timber  might 
also  be  quarried  and  felled  Ly  reiy  man  from  any  public  lards,  provided  In;  gave 
security  that  he  would  complete  his  house  within  Llie  year.  But  with  all  these 
aids  the  builiJmg  fell  heswly  upon  the  mn.ss  of  the  people  ;  it  was  delayed  also 
by  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies  :  the  securities  given  fur  completing  it  within 
the  year  would  in  many  instances  be  forfeited  ;  and  hence,  began  again  the  old 
system  of  borrowing  from  the  patricians,  speedily  to  be  followed,  as  before,  by  a 
train  of  intolerable  distresses  and  Oppressions. 

In  the  small  states  of  Greece  and  ancient  Italy,  the  loss  of  a  great  battle  caused 
u  sensible  diminution  of  ilie  populatiun  of  free  citizens.  The  defeat  Fm„  „.»- tI-ii«.  .uia„i 
at  the  Alia  had  been  bloody:  many  lives  must  have  been  lost  in  *>h»s™<»ewp"' 
after  skirmishes  with  the  Gauls,  and  in  their  devastations  of  the  surrounding 
country  ;  and  many  fugitives  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  neighboring  cities  may 
have-  preferred  remaining  in  their  new  homes.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
large  sublet:"  pomtlnlion,  chiefly,  it  is  probable,  of  Tyrrhenian,  thai  is,  of  Pelas- 
g:an  (jriiihi,  in  the  recently  conquered  territories  of  Yeii,  of  Catena,  and,  as  Livy 
adds,  of  Falerii.  From  these  it-  was  resolved  to  make  up  the  losses  occasioned 
by  the  Gauls,  and  to  convert,  subjects,  who  would  infallibly  have  soon  revolted, 
into  citizens,  who  would  be  a  most  seasonable  accession  of  strength.  Aceord- 
ingly,  they  were  admitted  in  a  body  to  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizens  :  each 
head  of  a  family  had  Ins  portion  of  seven  jug-era  of  land  duly  granted  to  him  in 
full  property,  and  set  with  landmarks,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  a.grini'ensores, 
which  const;  tated  the  legal  freehold  tenure  of  the  Romans  :  and  to  show  the  great 
men  bet  of  new  citizens  thus  ao'mitted,  four  new  tribes1,1  were  formed  out  of  them, 
and  they  thus  constituted  nearly  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  people  in  political 
weight,  and,  probably,  a  larger  proportion  in  point  of  actual  numbers.  The  tribes 
were  thus  increased  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-five. 

I  have  noticed  these  measures  without  regard  to  the  exact  chronological  order 
in  which  they  are  said  to  have  occurred.  They  are  all  placed,  T^iBishboringpsopia 
however,  with  the  exception  of  the  creation  of  the  four  new  tribes,  iilS'^STtt!™; 
in  the  first  year  after  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  :  in  that  year  the  ■*»"«s"™ 
new  citizens  were  admitted,  aad  received  their  grants  of  land:  although  the  cre- 
ation of  the  new  tribes,  in  which  they  might  exercise  their  franchise  politically  by 
voting  at  I  he  eomi'ia,  is  said  !o  hive  happened  two  veers"'  later.  The  magistrates 
still,  as  before  the  (Gaulish  invasion,  came  into  office  on  the  first  of  July  ;'-  thus 
the  military  tribunes  who  had  commanded  at  the  siege  of  the  Capitol,  were  still 
in  office  for  some  months  after  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls;  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  hold  the  eoinilin11  for  the  election  of  their  successors,  because  of  the  sup- 
posed ill-luck  of  their  magistracy ;  they  resigned  therefore,  and  the  comitia  we're 
held  by  an  interrex,  a  fact  which  outsell' confutes  the  story  ui  Camillas'  pretended 
dictatorship:  for  had  he  been  dictator  (hruughont  the  year,  according  to' the 
tai.es  of  his  exploits,1*  the  comitia  would  naturally  ha\c  been  held  by  h'm,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  an  interregnum.  13 ut  immediately  after  the 
appointment.' of  the  new  tri banes,  that  is,  about  the  season  of  harvest,  the  favor- 
he  season  for   the  plundering  iuearsions  of  the  Peloponnesians  into  Attica,  the 

ls  Livy,  VI.  4,  calls  the  hot  e.itktni,  "qui  nirias  themselves,  a,;  id  their  [aiijrunjjc  and  veii- 

Veien:;il;i;  C.tr;icin;:i:ici::iic  ae  Fii'i^coi  uin  ;ii>i-  «:i  pjirjii  liotk  bore  a  cn:.skici';;ljle  i.lliuay  to  UiuSO 

i.iclla  iniusl'iii/trunt  ad  Iici  initios.''     I  m  livid  mil  ot'Kome. 
iie«;rt-;;L,-;  ciaf-.!  not  be  i:nn'iCi...:se'ioneli  '■■'  it: fin        "  Livy,  "VX  5. 
(b:r  tribes  ;  but  ivhen  I  lie  cities  e-f  Veii  and  (.';i-        '"  That  is.  it,  l.nol;  pl.iee  ar,  the  r.sst  ecnm:', 

!■!  a  a  ivmi-u  lerd-iav:-:'cd.  :.  i:ck  Icriiory,  inhidi  ■  v.diiek  v.aia  1  it  1.  e  ■  l  J  i  i  t-e  vi-ili-  35o:  b.c  ;ii-eeeo::i;_' 

.id  e"eo.;v  !e.   ii  ;iilj..-l    p.-:|i..J:ii::..vi.  :;:,.ioieni  hi  <  ell^ns  1 1 : 1  ■.  i  1 1  u.  I>;  -.;:.   a  .:]  ■:■!.  :led  in  the  v./ar  :;■.::;. 

■■  ■.■....■iiMii'iii.riv    i,kv.  y.i'i.  ■ 

- ans.     Tlio  new        ls  They  continued  to  do  so,  it  is  said,  for  lit 

.  .  ie  could  scarcely  have  been  Eiriisoiuis.  as  leas',  ihxty  years  alter  tins  j.oriou.  See  Livy. 
tin;  iieicrer.ee  01'  kr.i;,;;i<;i:  would  then  have  pre-    VJII. 


!icna  ivcru  hard-mvssuL  then  tc 
tod  e. licit y  by  a  subject,  popnlati 
tlni  polith-a]  lane-nina;  of  Greece, 
to  ri: villi,  or  submit  ta  the  ltoma 

'  Jiirusoiuis.  iis    lc.ee   a]v;V  years  ::  1  |i;r  Uiis  period.     Sec.  J,i 

:!icn  have  pre-    VJII.  20. 
a.ioa  ivilh  the        "  Livy,  VI.  1. 

■he ninn   f'e ]:..--         "  See  Livy,  VI,  1,  mi;".  I'lctarcb,  CiaiiLl-.s, 
ick  ns  the  Eo- 

,glc 


seated  a  sni-kms  li.eviee  to  tick  anion  w'lb'the        "  Livy,  VI.  I. 

It,, mans  ;   hut  if  tilt  1   were  Tyrrhenian   Pet..-         '■  See' Livy,  VI.],  and  I'luttreb,  Ciaikks,  lit, 
gimiri,  they  -ive/e  of  the  seine  sleek  as  the  Eo- 
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Romans  "were  alarmed  by  the  reports  of  hostile  attacks  on  every  side;  their  for. 
lorn  conditio!"',,  it,  is  said,  tempting  even  the  smallest  of  the  neighboring  states  to 
assail  them.  Tf  we  are  to  believe  one  tradition  which  has  acekienlally  been  pre- 
served to  us,"  Llie  people  ol'  1'iculea,  bidetim,  and  oilier  places  round  about,  ap- 
peared in  arms  under  command  of  Livius  i'osfumias,  the  dictator,  as  he  is  called 
of  the  Fideuatians,  and  caused  such  a  panic  that  the  Romans  iled  before  them; 
and  the  anniversary  of  (Ins  flight,  (.he  nones  or  7l.li  of  July,  was  celebrated  ever 
afterwards  under  tlie  name,  of  the  day  of  the  people's  flight.'"  This,  however,  is 
an  uncertain  story,"  in  some  respects  improbable,  and  connected  at  any  rate  with 
circumstances  which  are  clearly  fabulous.  It.  is  more  credible  that  the  late  de- 
structive inroad  of  the  Gauls  should  have  shaken  all  old  political  relations,  and 
that  the  Romans  could  no  longer  rely  on  the  aid  of  the  Latins  nod  Hernicans. 
Emboldened  by  their  knowledge  of  this,  the  Volscians  took  up  arras,  and  advanced 
into  Latum  as  far  as  the  neighborhood  of  Laiitivia'r.'.,^  which  stood  on  a  sort  ol 
spur  of  high  ground,  ruiiuimr.  out  from  the  very  southern  extremity  of  the  Alban 
Hills.  Here  they  encountered  the  Roman  a:v:y  commanded  by  the  military  !rib- 
unes,  and  were  so  superior  in  numbers  that  they  presently  confined  the  Romans 
within  their  ca.tnp.  The  tidings  of  their  danger  were  earned  to  Rome;  Camillas 
was  named  dictator,  and  he,  taking  the  field  with  every  man  who  could  bear  arms, 
hastened  from  Home  bv  a  night- march,"  and  appeared  at  day-break  on  the  rear 
of  the  Yolseiiuis.  Then  the  Roman  army  under  the  military  tribunes  made  it 
sally,  and  the  Volscians,  attacked  both  in  front  and  rear,  were  totally  routed. 
Scarcely  was  this  danger  repelled,  when  the  dictator  learned  that  an  Etruscan 
army,  probably  iVcisi  TarquT.ii,  had  attacked  the  Roman  frontier  on  the  opposite 
side,  on  the  right  bank  of  tin;  Tiber,  and  was  besieging  Sulrium.  Camillas  has- 
tened to  its  aid,  but  on  bis  way,1"  said  the  story  of  his  exploits,  lie  met  the  citizens 
of  Sutrimn  in  forlorn  pihrkt,  they  having  been  ob'.iu'ed  to  surrender  their  city,  and 
having  saved  nothing  bnt  their  lives.  They  fell  on  their  knees  before  him,  told 
him  their  sad  case,  and  craved  his  assistance.  He  bade  them  be  of  goad  cheer, 
saying  that  it  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Etruscans  to  wail  and  weep.  Then  lie  ad- 
vanced upon.  Bufrium,and  found,  as  he  had  expected,  that  the  enemy  kept  no  watch, 
and  were  thinking  of  nothing  hut  plunder:  he  instantly  forced  his  way  into  the 
place,  mid  made  a  great  slaughter,  anil  a  still  greater  number  of  prisoners  ;  and 
Sutrium  was  thus,  according  to  the  story,  "  lost  and  recovered  in  a  day  again. "S! 
Tt  is  impossible  to  tell  how  touclt  of  exaggeration  is  mixed  up  with  (best;  details  ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Gamillus  hy  bis  genius  in  lids  memorable 
year  did  truly  save  his  country  from  destruction.  The  enemies  of  Rome  were 
checked,  and'  time  was  gained  for  (he  state  to  recover  from  its  disorder  and  dis- 
tress, and  to  meet  its  rivals  on  more  equal  terms.  The  very  existence  of  the  Ro- 
man people  in  after-ages   provfs  how  well   they  must  have  defended  themselves 

■  By  Vorro,  Ling.  La*.  VI.  J8,  e,a.  Mffller,  of  Tutula  and  the  female  slaves,  which,  is  evi- 

anA  partly  liv'Macrobius.  SaLurnal.  1.  it.  ilentlv  fabulous. 

.  m  PopUfugia.  'a  Diodoius,  XIV.  117.    T.ivy,  VI.  2. 

-1  H  -s  [in.::i:!'.!:r,  " !!■■■■■  ii-  ,■  a  :-.Lll'..:i eel.  acoriiivit,  '"  The  i'CFs-ei:.bbmi:c  .it  tii:!-  story  to  that  of 

r:' ::..■  oriehi  or'  :■■■.■  I '. :pi i .'.;>.;: a  ;s  yiv.n  by  Mae-  C:ne:i:ri:eii<  It!  obvious,  and  'm  very  suspicion*, 

robim',  Sal  uj-jiiil.  111.  s,  ami  by  J>Loji\;ius,  11.  l.lvy  mere;!/  (loseviht  -  ts.o  vie-.ovy  of  fiamillns, 

5 ii,  : l : i -: L  oeeause  ivs  know  ho-,v  little  relitniee  is  vibiout  :siyj:;.'any  :  ninyo.l'l  i.'.s  previous  ii  augur, 

to'bij  plnoed  on  stories  i :■  •" . :- 1 ending1  to  nct-oiint  I'lalareii  makes  -lie  Latins  to  have jeined  too 

■',  ,■  the'  eri.L'ii:  of  oia  tsauiuueiial  asa.ees  or  fiis'.i  ■  Vol  solans,  but  1.0  oxpsefi~ly  -a; ;  tin'  ia.mil  !a- 


vals.  It  is  iniy'ioiKib'i-.  I  ■,;;■:•  ii:-ri  .Fiilmira  had  been  marched 
taken  and  colonized  by  tl.e  lama-iis  forty  years  nnes,  wh 
earlier,  and  from  that  linn!  forward  plays  no    milrus,  3i. 


part  in  ii-u.ry,  aid  '  ■  ■■  ■  ■ ...-  ■.:  Fenlea.  is  never  '"  l.ivy,  VI.  3.    I'htarcli,  Camillas,  35. 

jiieiilioa'.:!  at  al!  atier  tlic  thues  a:'  tin:  liaimei  '■'  'i'he  very  ■■■■■■  s^aye  from  vvl:i;.li  Ihls  line  U 

kind's.  Nor  can  ive  coi..eo:.vo  how  1' id  ena;  should  taken,  :r.  Shakspeare's  Henry  VI.  i'art  1.  snows 

liai  &  iiaii  a  diiiiatin,  wjii.jh  v.'aa  a  title  pee.dicr  hoiv  liL.Ho  ri.'liaus.e  m;u  be  [i\M(«.  on  is  p.i-i'... ;.: 

:,.,  '.lie  l./ilin  1  .-,'.■,  n,  ;  luilr-s,  icdi:i:d.  ivo  -uopo-c  \or.i  in  of  oven -*  in  themselves;  klsomval.    'l";:i 

ll.:.i  it  hr.d  ii:i:-.-.u:.  s;:i::e  t.ieln  eoniede^acy  i-mee  lints  :■<?■  ((■!■."  10  il:<!  cnpli-ve  ni"  Ko..oe  lv  i  Is;1  M;.i  i 

tkii  fa]:  of  the  llc.n-.ar;  pi.mnr.  and  was  now  |.;.-  of  Orleans,  and  ir:j  reeovery  by  '"AhS.  on  tl.e 

e-in-.e  Latin,     i'ertlier.  the  -siuvy  c'-.hc.  Fidena-  iaencday;  hiH.li  tV.e  cilj;1  arcs  ami  vr capture  I'vini,-, 

ti»a  diotatoris  mixta  up  ivitli  the  la:  .o.„-  ieLt'.aot  as-  every  one  ki!i™:s,  L-..:ke  purely  bia'ainary. 
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when  attacked  by  two  enemies   fit  once   in  the  hour  of  their  most  extreme  help- 
lessness and  depression. 

It  were  a  mere  wearyh:;;  of  the  renders  p.-itieiU'O  J:o  follow  Livy  through  the 
deta.ils  of  the  petty  wars  of  this  period — details  1'.  h:ch  cannot  be  regarded  :ls  his- 
torical, and  which,  even  though,  true,  would  be  of  little  value.  It  will  be  enough 
to  trace  generally  Skime's  foreign  religions  down  to  the  time  of  her  great  internal 
regeneration. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  Roman  frontier  neither  advanced  nor  re- 
ceded.    Nepete  and  Sutrium,  which  hat!  submitted  to  Rome  three 

or  i'iiv.v  years   before,  the  Gaulish   invasion,-'  and  were  the  boiau  !-  :■  ■         a    ■    ■ 

towns  of  the  Roman  dominion,  were  twice,  according  to  the  story 
of  Camillus,  attacked  by  the  Etruscans;  once,  as  we  have  seen,  in  30G,  and  again 
in  369.  They  were  both,  according  to  the  same  authority,  taken  in  369,  and 
irn mediately  recovered.37  It  appears  that,  the  Etruscans,  who  were  engaged  in 
this  affair,  were  the  people  of  Tarquinu  ;  and  finding  tliesLrength  of  Rome  greater 
than  they  had  expected,  they  were  probably  glad  tit  conclude  a  truce  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  ;  which  was  no  less  welcome  to  the  Romans,  as  they  saw 
that  they  should  have  enemies   enough  on  their  hands   on  their  opposite  frontier. 

On  the  left  bank  of  lire  Tiber  we.  hear  of  ware  with  the  Volscians  generally, 
;d most  every  year,  and  particularly  with  lite  people  of  Antium.  „„  B„it,  m  tlll  leB 
The  scene  of  action  was  coaimor.ly  the  neighborhood  of  Satrieiim,  t""lc °' "" Tiw- 
a  town  which  lav  between  Veat.ne  and  Aiiiiiim.1''  Hairicum  bud  originally  been 
one  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  Latins  ;  it  had  then  been  conquered  by  the  /Equi- 
ans  and  Volscians,  had  afterwards  been  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  had  lastly,  a 
little  while  before  ihe  Gaulish  invasion,  revolted  from  them,3-'  and  was  now  again 
become  Volscian.  It  is  said  to  have  been  retaken  by  Camillas  in  3  tit), M  and  a 
Roman  colony  was  sent  to  occupy  it  in  the  following  year.  .  Again,  however,  it 
was  lost  in  373, sl  and  held  for  live  years  by  the  Volscians  :  after  which  time, 
when  the  people  of  Antium  made  peace  with  ihe  I'.omans,  and  Satrlcnm  was  to 
have,  been  restored,  it  was  burned,  out  of  indignation  by  the  Latins,13  who  had 
been  allied  with  the  Antiadans  against  Rome,  and  now  found  themselves  deserted. 
Thus,  on  this  side,  the  Roman  frontier  had  considerably  receded  from  the  point 
which  it  had  readied  thirty  years  earlier.  Then  Anxur  had  been  conquered,  but 
now  even  Satric urn  could  not  be  maintained,  a  place  less  than  thirty  miles  distant 
from  Rome.  The  loss  of  Anxur  is  nowhere  evpressly  acknowledged  ;  but  it  must 
have  fallen  either  in  the  year  358,  when  wc  read  of  its  being  besieged  by  the 
Volscians  ;3S  or  else  it  must  have  been,  lost,  as  well  as  Bo]a,";  amidst  ihe  calamity 
of  the  Gaulish  invasion  :  for  if  Is  not  possible  that  it  could  have  been  retained  by 
the  Romans  whilst  tin:  Volscians  were  lighting  year  lifter  year  at  Balneum,  nearly 
£ve-and- twenty  miles  nearer  to  Rome. 

But  the  peculiar  feature  of  Rome's  foreign  relations,  after  the  retreat  of  the 
Gauls,  consisted  in  her  altered  position  with  respect  to  the  Latins.  ,,.,,,„,,  „]„n„„  a 
Hitherto,  during  all  the  wars  with  the  /Koreans  and  Volscians,  the  i'»™«witi.&iii™. 
alliance  of  the  Latins  mid  the  I.fornicans  with  the  Romans  bad  remained  unbroken. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  thirty  Latin  cities  which  had  concluded  the  original 
treaty  with  Sp,  Cassius  in  2(i1,  bad  since  been  conquered  by  the  .-Equians  and 
Volscians  :M  and  thus  as  Niebubr  supposes,  that  treaty  had  long  since  been  vir- 

«  See  ohjra.  xviii.  "<  Livy,  VI.  S3, 

™  T.iw,  Vl.  S,  10.     '  sa  Livy,  VI.  S3. 

"  Its  position  is  nrfaiiiivii :  the  Italian  anti-        aJ  Livy,  V.  16. 

(pjiv.iis   ;l\  il  ;.i  ;.   a  I   i:-     ■1,1  .v.  ill!.!.,  ('■■:.  i;l.  on  iliO  -1   Cillliilius  is  !il;i:iii    t(!  I'.O  \vr   '.',■'.;:   tV:eH  I'iO 

e-.h;c  --.t'  the  Mc.iva  tii  Net.turo,  in  the  siipposc  t  --Kqaians,  in  lius  yoa:-  ii?,ti.     J. ivy,  VI.  2.      Ill 

Ens  of  the  old  roi  .1  from  Velit  ns    J  ial  nrs  and  must  thars  fore  have  bi  ■  i  pi  rioasly  lost. 

Anticin.      But  noi'ihu;  e- ^  1  -?  1  ■£  beyond   a  few  'Ji  01'  the  thirty  Ir.'.in  ehies  (■.r.iLaa:iil,..e.l  hy 

fl.q-.r. '.■--  nia. j.  ".vlik;L  ea::  dciaiiij..'  nulliing.  Iiionysins,  eij-l.t  arn  nieal.iar.ed  Ijy  l.ivy  :u-  Ili- 

Westphal,  p.  40.  onysm*  us  ha  vim;  "uiiiju  <:.,i  ■:  |  ar,re:l  by  the  Vol- 

''■'   I}:.. ..] .'..>' us.  XIV.  102.  fcfans  under -.:  e  eia.ar.iaiu  .a  C.'oi'ijlji-Hii  :  Vel- 

a  Livy,  VI.  S,  IS,  iti-O!  also  ljutiimii  Volsehut  in  tl:e  course  of  tha 
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tually  at  an  end:  and  while  some  of  the  Latin  states  were  become  jEquian  or 
VoIpouhi,  or  had  dravm  around  themselves  a  dis'lne'i  confederacy  of  -lie  stunil 
towns  in.  their  immediate  neighborhood;  others,  like  Tnsculum,  were,  from  the 

eeual,  become  no  more  than  the  dcpcudeir.  allies  of  Rome :  for  instance,  I'rre- 
neste,  as  IMobuar  thinks,  must  irorri  its  position  have  become  /Kr|uiau,  and  Tib:  si 
stood  aloof,  and  formed  (he  centre  of  a,  small  confederacy  of  its  own.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  to  me  that  we  arc  compelled  to  adopt,  this  supposition  hy 
the  reason  of  ;lie  case ;  and  external  testimony, M  such  as  it  is,  seems  to  he  agaiast 
it.  The  -/ftquinns  may  have  poured  out  upon  the  Campania  through  that  broach 
in  tlio  Aponniae  w;i!l  which,  lies  open  closo  below  Pramesre,  and  may  have  occu- 
pied Pedum  in  the  plain,  and  Lavici  on  the  roots  of  the  Alban  Hills;  nay,  they 
may  have  even  taken  Bola  within  the  mow. turn- range  itself,  and  yet  the  hnprej/- 
nable  strength  of  Prmnesto,  which,  at  a  later  period,  so  long  defied  the  whole 
power  of  Sylla,  may  have  remained  in  perfect  security  ;  and  as  the  llernican; 
were  ur.ctmquerod,  ami  yet  lay  quite  on  the  rent-  of  the  -dlquians  when  they  estab- 
lished iiiein-i'avcs  on  Alyidns,  so  Tibur  and  Prsenest.e,  safe  in  their  mountain- 
holds,  may  have  continued  to  belong  to  T.at.ium,  though  almost  isolated  from  the 
mass  of  the  Latin  people  hv  the- conquests  of  the  Opican  nations.  Oil  tin:  other 
hand,  it  is  very  likely  that  amid  the  ruin  of  (he  Latin  eities  around  them,  many 
small  Latin  communities  may  have  gathered  under  their  protection;  arid  that 
tlms  the  disproportion  in  strength  between  them  and  the  other  remaining  states 
of  the  Latin  confederacy  would  have  become  greater  than  it  had  been  before. 
This  of  itself,  when  Rome  hud  been  so  crushed  bv  the  Gauls,  would  lead  to  an 
altered  relation  between  them  and  the  Romans.  By  the  treaty  concluded  with 
Sp.  Uassius,  Rome  stood  as  one  contracting  party,  and  the  whole  Latin  confeder- 
acy as  another:  of  the  plunder  or  conquest  made  by  the  allied  nations,  the  share 
of  Rome  alone  was  to  be  equal  to  that  of  all  the  Latin  cities  together  ;  the  allied 
armies  were  to  be  commanded,  alternately  by  a  Roman  and  a  Latin ;  but  each 
particular  Latin  state  wonld  enjoy  the  command  many  dates  less  often  than  Rome. 
Thus  when  Rome  had  sunk  in  power,  a.ud  Rranicste  had  risea,  it  would  seem  fair 
that  they  should  stand  towards  each  oilier  oa  a  diilereat  footing;  that  Praaiesle 
should  be  no  longer  a  mere  single  member  of  the  state  of  Latium,  but  should 
itself  treat  as  state  to  state  with  Rome. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  find  that  alter  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  treaty  of  Sp. 
wbu  irttk  tii«  Link  Uassius,  both  with  the  Latins  and  Ilernicans,  was  cither  iin perfectly 
■i.K^.-Pr»si,«.  observed,  or  altogether  violated  for  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years. 
Latin  and  llernican  volunteers  in  great  numbers  are  said  to  have  joined  the 
armies  of  the  Volseians  ;'■"  then  the  Latins  generally,  without  any  mention  of  par- 
ticular states,  are  described  as  at  open  war  with  Route,"1  in  alliance  with  the  Vol- 
seians ;  and  Lamivium/''  and  above  all,  Prtenestc,1'1  are  especially  noticed  as  tak- 
ing a  prominent  part  in  these  hostilities.  On  the  other  hand,  Tuscuium/1  though 
on  one  occasion  suspected,  remained  generally  true  to  Rome :  and  so  also  did 

wars  with  th  o  Opican  nation;.;  nr.il  cli.ovs  oldie  as  :h:.b:  sIil.to  of  tin;  spoil  in  3  '-?..    (I. ivy  IV.  M,l 

tliiny  will  on  an;  ni.it  notisil'  nuiain  in  history,  Tin:  Latin  and  Hwsiiivm  laivis  aro  law. :;..;!  I.y 

wfii-.i,  in  ail  rn'oliahiKtv,  do^troved.  the  JSquians   or  Volsoians   in   31ii  (Livy,   1\, 

"  Livv  -ovs  thai  "if.-j  i'.i.ii;!^  an.l  Hefiiioa-is.  or.-.,  in  *t.t  (iii.  IV.  !>■'•),  .;.!,:  llm  lion. loan  I:.:..'::, 

siao.i   I  is  hlielo  i.t  tlio  iaU  Itigillns.  had  re-  ii.  \W-l.     (Id.  IV.  CI.j     Tho  Latins  and  lloini- 

Mi'.r.:!  I;  il  I :  lii-  lii  "Jiiii.ie  'i.r  i.oa'lv  a  ooir.tirv  .:miis   iinnoiinoii    tin:  inteialod  invasion  of  tlio 

without  iiitciTiiptiiin."     VI.  i!.     Tills,  as  e  ['.lii-  Opio.ia  malei-H  in  532  ; 1 1  ■: I  ■'.>>■;■  i'i.ivy,  1 V.  iM,  3;'), 

cia.l  fij.i.-r-i:ii'.i|-,  ii.iil  ono  <ilv..riy  in  tori.,  lvsiioo'.s  ;u..i  '.::  ]':■:!  i1.  is  cxpi'o.-^y  roei.tionod  that  tliu 

inrooiiviiii'.ioiiv  no',  >  ni'..i':!;:'.L  toi-nnoh  w-.-.-cht :  iav..Is  T.;va_'oI  ":;v  ti.n  Yolsii:;ns  woro  tiioso  of 

Vv..t,  a  vmi jr.y  '(,;'  iiif-idunea   rii'iio.-s  in  I'm  ,if:  1.!i«  I'vuth  1- ■.!:.( s.'Guoiiin-,  and  Tes.'iii.ius  (l.ivy, 

Q--v.r.\,  ,.,;'  -.;,ij  soviaoi  yciir*.  so-om  la  i i :n .  1  y  that  til.  S) :  tin1  li.ro..'  |  •■...i,:  I  'l-.n  ;:iig  ail  aliko  at 

the  alUflDoe  betwaon  bne  thiee  notione,  E ii::,  ilmi:  li.ni.oi  'a  rhe  j'.iein  oonfu.lio-aoy. 

L.ains,  in.il  lion. ioan-.,  iast.al  v,-i:::oi;t  any  ma-        I;  Livy,  VI.  ',',  13. 
tcrial  id'aiii^ii  dowo  ti)  tlio  (;..., iisi.  ivai'.     Latins        ::i  f.ivy,  VI.  Si),  32,  33. 

and   [  I . - : —  i  =  :.    3   : ■-  =  i ± :■-■-. i    1  ' "II  IB   ;.iroinst  \ '^:i   In         "  Jivv,  VI.  SI. 

S:,\l     il'.ivy,  \'.  Ii:.)      l!'j: von rin n ni.  v,']i(-ii  liikon        ;c  Livy,  V.  21,  £■;,  '27,  cts.:o.  30. 
from  tin;  VoiSi.'lans.  ivas  ^i von  '.j  ±0  Ilornioans        "  U'.'v,  VI.  21,  25,  2li. 
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Gabii  and  Laviei.^  Tt  may  lie  well  conceived  Low  greatly  this  filtered  disposition 
of  the  Lathis  added  toihf:  distress  of  the  Roman  commons.  For  some  yo;irs  past 
Liitium  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  ravaging  incursions  of  the  y'Kquiaus  and  Vo'- 
sciaus  ;  its  aid  had  enabled  the  Romans  to  cany  the  war  a.t  times  into  the  ene- 
mies' country,  while  tli-::ir  own  territory  had  rested  in  security.  But  now  we  read 
of  the  Roman  territory  bei:i^  ravaged  in  nil  directions  by  the  Volseians;43  and  on 
one  occasion"  the  Proiiicstmcs,  Inning  laid  waste  the  country  between  the  Tiber 
and  the  Anio,  a  quarter  most  likely  to  have  escaped,  the  attacks  of  other  enemies, 
at-  hist  even  crossed  the  .Anio,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  very  walls  of  Rome. 
Under  such  circumstances  any  gleam  of  victory  weidt!  be  doubly  welcomed  ;  and 
an  inscription  in  the  Capitol"  long  recordeil  (he  successful  csm.paio'n  of  T.  Quinc- 
tius  Oineiima-as,  who  huviag  been  appointed  dictator  to  repel  this  invasion  of  the 
Prteueslines,  marched  out  against,  them,  defeated,  them  in  a  battle  on  the  very 
banks  of  the  ill-omened  Alia,  chased  them  into  their  own  country,  and  stormed 
nine  of  '.heir  townships  in  as  many  days.  But  such  successes,  like  those  with 
which  the  Sa\o:i  kings  of  Kngknd  sometimes  relieved  the  disasters  of  the  Danish 
invasions,  were  attended  by  no  permanent  fruits.  The  Prauiestines  were  in  the 
field  agahi  the  very  next  year;*  and  the  aspect  of  (he  Roman  foreign  affairs  con- 
tinued to  be  overclouded  down  to  the  very  end  of  that  period  with  which  we  are 
concerned  in  the  present  chapter. 

But  the  prospect  ai  home  was  not  overclouded  merely  ;  it  was  the  very  deep- 
est darkness  of  misery.  It  has  been  weli  s:iid  that  long  periods  of 
general  suffering  make  far  less  impression  on  our  mm  I  thin  th  f'-.""" ■i''.;,.,""r-i„.i:i 
short  sharp  struggle  in  which  a  few  distinguished  individuals  per- 
ish ;  not  that  we  over-estimate  the  horror  and  the  guilt  of  (iaics  of  open  blood- 
shedding,  but  we  arc  much  too  patient  io  the  greater  misery  and  greater  sin 
of  periods  of  quiet  legalized  oppression  ;  of  that  most  deadly  (if  all  evils,  when 
law,  and  even  religion  herself,  arc  false  to  their  divine  origin  and.  purpose,  and 
their,  \oice  is  no  longer  the  voice  of  God,  hut  of  his  enemy.  In  such  cases  the 
evil  derives  advantage,  in  a,  manner,  from  the  very  amount,  of  its  own  enormity. 
No  pen  can  record,  no  volume  can  contain,  the  details  of  the  daily  and.  hourly 
sufferings  of  a  whole  people,  endured  without  intermission,  through  the  whole  life 
of  man,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The  mind  itself  can  scarcely  comprehend 
the  wide  range  of  tho  mischief:  how  constant  poverty  and  insult,  long  endured 
lis  the  natural  portion  of  a  degraded  caste,  bear  with  them  to  the  sufferers  some- 
thing yet  worse  than  pain,  whether  of  the  body  or  the  feelings  ;  how  they  dull 
the  nidorslandiag  and  poison  the  morals  ;  how  ignorance  and  ill-treatment  com- 
bined are  the  parents  of  universal  suspicion  ;  how  from  oppression  is  produced 
habitual  cowardice,  breaking  out  when  occasion  offers  into  merciless  cruelty  ;  how 
slaves  become,  naturally  liars  ;  how  they  wdiose  condition  denies  them  all  noble 
er.joyraents,  and  to  whom  looking  forward  is  only  despair,  plunge  themselves, 
with  a  brute's  reek'.essness,  into  the  lowest  sensual  pleasures  ;  how  the  domestic 
cire.e  itself,  the  hist  sanctuary  of  human  virtue,  becomes  at  length  corrupted,  and 
in  the  place  of  natural  affection  and  parental  care,  there  is  to  be  seen  only  self- 
ishness and  unkiiiduess,  and  no  oilier  anxiety  0:1  the  part  of  the  parents  for  their 
children,  titan  that  iliey  may,  by  fraud  or  by  violence,  prey  in  their  turn  upon 
that:  society  which  they  have  foc.r.d  their  bitterest  enemy.  1'ivils  like  these,  long 
working  in  the  heart  of  a  nation,  render  their  own  cure  impossible  :  a  revolution 
may  execute  judgment  on  one  generation,  and  that,  perhaps,  the  very  one  which 

**  Livy,  VI.  21,  25,  2(i.     ,:  Livv,  VI.  St.  From  ..love  r.r.il  all  'lai  ijids  this  favor  did  bo- 

M  Livy,  VI.  28.  Ml, 

16  Livy,  VI.  'j'.\  :;ml  lestus  m  i:  Tricns."  Tins  TlaU.  Ti'ins  Q.uin^u?,  sometime Komo's cuptoin- 

iu sumption,  as    Niobi.i.r  lias   rostorod  it,   ran  general, 

thus;  Nino  towi:J  di;i  in  ;iii;e  <".llys  assault  and  tot* 

.!up~i:1T]\  iifi.  :o  l>!v:  i;i;.i:rii  !i  :.-■;■  tfi^ruiil,  lyiti'al. 

UtTitus  Qumetius  dictator  Bomanua  «  Livy,  VL  80. 

Oppiiia  tiovcui  diobus  novem  caperet. 
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was  beginning  io  see  and  io  repent  of  its  ir.aeritcd  sins;  Lilt  it  cannot  re.slore  i:hi 
to  the  morally  dead  ;  and  its  ill  success,  as  if  in  this  lir.o  of  evils  no  curse  should 
be  wantii;;t,  is  pleaded  by  other  oppressors  as  a  defence  of  their  own  iniquity,  and 
a  reason  for  perpetuating  it  forever. 

But  it  was  the  blessing  of  Route,  that  lids  course  of  evils  was,  in  her  case, 

Cnu.86  oftLodiatriu;     cllCCliOCl   111  tlllSC,  wllCll  'it  lllij    111',  eight.  MlilWirhf    Olllv  Oil  OI1C   gCHCra- 

n..'i',;,,' :'.:,  i',,''.,!1,!,'-'.  t^11,  before  ;i  had  entailed,  moral  corruption  0:1  the  remotest  pos- 
""■  terity.     Twenty  Tears'11  of  poverty  and   oppression,  could  wo  pre- 

sent (0  ourselves  ea.ch  individual  ease  of  misery,  would  seem  a,  fearful  amount  of 
evil ;  but,  happily,  twenty  years'  suffering  in  the  life,  of  a  nation  are  but  like  an 
attack  of  fever,  severe  indeed  while  it  lasts,  but  too  short  to  weaken  the  consti- 
tution permanently.  Merc  poverty,  moreover,  is  ;ui  evil,  the  .sense'  of  which  varies 
greatly  according  to  differences  of  time  and  place  ;  i;.s  actual  privations  depend 
much  on  climate  ;  their  intolerableness  arises  from  contrast  ;  where  none  are  ex- 
travagant or  Insurious,  poverty  must  almost  sink  to  beggary  before  its  sting  is 
felt,  acutely.  The  actual  distress  endured  by  the  Roman  commons  in  the  loss  of 
their  houses,  and  the  destruction  of  their  cattle  and  fruit-trees,  few  of  which  could 
have  escaped  the  hands  of  the  Gauls  during  their  long  occupation  of  the  city  and 
territory  of  Koine,  although  severe  for  the  time,  would,  nevertheless,  have  beea 
diminished  by  the  sense  of  its  being  the  common  portion,  and  would  in  time  have 
been  altogether  relieved.  But  (he  attacks  of  foreign  enemies  rendered  the  trib- 
uturn,  a.s  a  war-Lax,  constant  and  beai  y  I  iincl  other  taxi's  were  imposed  to  defray 
the  expense  of  building  up  the  rock  of  the  Capitol  with  large  blocks  of  stone,4i 
and  probably  of  rebuilding  the  temples  generally  ;  whilst  the  obligation  of  com- 
pleting the  bouses  in  the  city  within  twelve  months,  was  a  pressure  on  die  means 
of  the  less  wealthy,  coming  at.  the  very  time  when  they  were  least  able  to  meet 
it.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  debts  were  unavoidably  contracted;  and  when  there 
was  a  general  demand  for  money,  it  was  not  possible  that  any  positive  law  could 
keep  the  rate  of  interest  low.  Whether  '.he  enactment  of  the  twelve  tables,  which 
iixed  its  yearly  rate  at  one-twelfth  of  the  principal,  was  actually  repealed,  or  only 
disregarded  by  common  consent,  we  cannot  tell,  but  the  re-enacting  that  rate"18  a 
few  years  later  is  a  proof  that  at  this  period  it  was  not  observed  ;  and  it  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  that  the  principal1"  of  debts  was  sometimes  paid  many  times 
over  in  interest  before  they  were  of  live  years'  standing,  ft  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat,  the  details  of  the  extreme  severity  of  the  law-  towards  insolvent  debtors; 
they  have  been  already  noticed  ;  but  as  the  distress  was  far  greater  now  than  at 
any  former  time,  this  severity  must  have  been  more  extensively  felt  than  ever: 
every  patrician  bouse  was  become  a.  private  jail;  but  a  jail  in  which  the  pris- 
oners were  kept  to  bard  labor  for  the  jailer's  benefit,  or  were,  at  his  caprice, 
loaded  with  irons  and  subjected  to  the  lash. 

Imprisonment  for  debt  in  its   mildest  form,  and   amidst   the   manifold   money 

.    transactions  of  a  great  commercial  country,  hi  which   the  debtor 

>,'■■:.■■"■'. ■.''::■::..'',:',"   must  often  he  paving  the  penalty  of  his  own  imprudence,  is  yet 

beginning  to  shock  the  feelings  of  modern  times,  as  being  liable  to 

the  evil  of  cor. i'oun ding   together  misfortune   and   crime.      How  then  should  we 

regard  the  treatment  of  the  Roman  commons,  whose  debts  were  incurred  by  no 

0  Tlie  period,  accoriiin,™  to  Isicbnl.r's  olu-o -  <.u  lbs  hi;]  toward  las  Forum,  whore  the  re- 

nolcsry,  was  oilii  of  ei par-.i-.; 1  yiaa's,  from  ::::o  to     1 ■  t linriimi  still  exhst. 

;:-.:, :  .1; ■■■•■'■;  I'il-,'  -.0  l!i.J  o.inr:i;;r.  el  roiiokiy,  ii  Tin:  "  wismr.  (;iiLic;ai ami"  c:.'ea'.  F.oiunn  v::- 

i  !■  ■.  ■■!■■■.!■  i- \   :.,■.  .■■,.■:  1:..  I ;■■!!■  :,;.;:.■  ,'■.  te;s,  is  tins  ":  Saautaf':  0:"  the  G..rni;m  j»i-;si-j- 

,M  I  .ivy,  Vt.  4-..     "  Oavutoliimi  sa.vj  tun,  d  into  eisls  ;  llio  ''Tuli.  l.ii.eie.e';  ei  Jirawlu  ',  h  is  a 

hil:j-.ii:ij.  :i-ii  '  f-: ."      Tois  lullf-  liuaei  t:ui-.w:ie:c  vr;l;.,:i;i(j   (.'cr^ii.inulMit.;;,    renal    ill   hoiac    i*:-eL:' 

1 1n--  ;  lai  Ltd  "jee-u  prove*.]  to  be  iicoWKJWo,  Jiinl  end  is  tin-!  Mono  ( nipioyod  in  the  Cloaca. 

tllUS  llicvr  ililiMI  more  i'l'  !<■.-■;:  I.'if.  ■'. n !: j at i.i  plane.  "  Live,  VII.  Id. 

it  v.-ns  so  biv't  up  wirii  h-.rsia  bbe^s  ;-S  siouc  ns  E°  Livy,  VI.  14.     "  Mclo^-ei  >-e  w.v  o.x,.::- 

lo  eiuirjje  Urn  upper  t.iaii.'i:  of  the  iii.l,  and  kl;i.  meieecldi.is  ?ia;-pev;-OT(eie  n-.urii.!'  'i'liLa 

auiki:  it  i:cii-j-.L':i'.'.;'.-.:];ic  wall   tl-ie  botloiu   01'  ii.  h  *r.i.i  'a' the  yc;n-  ii,  0.  en'y  ave  veins  alter  tin 
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fault  of  llieir  own,  hut  were  ilic  consequence  of  a:i  overwhelming  national  calam- 
ity, and  of  the  want  of  consideration  shown  by  the  government  for  their  slate  of 
distress  ?  Yob  if  is  remarkable  that  the  severity  of  the  law  in  itself  seems  even 
now  to  have  excited  no  complaint;  nor  do  we  find  that  the  tribunes  extended 

their  protection  !o  the  r.nulilude  of  innocent  debtors  who  Were  dally  draooV;l  oil 
to  labor  amongst  slaves  in  their  creditor's  workhouse  ;  what  e.\ cited  genera;  dis- 
content was,  In  the  first  place,  the  high  rate  of  interest  exacted  by  the  patricians, 
who  thus  seemed  to  make  their  profit  out  of  the  general  misery;  and  next  the 
harshness  of  obliging  the  commons  to  pay  heavy  taxes  for  the  public  service, 
while,  the  state's  domain  land,  the  natural  resource,  in  extraordinary  national  emer- 
gencies, «as  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  individuals,  and  whilst  the  taxation 
itself  was  highly  arbitrary,  beir.v  regulated  according  to  an  old  valuation  of  the 
property  of  the  citizens,11  am!  ranking  r.o  allowance  for  the  enormous  losses  which 
had  since  so  greatly  reduced  its  amount.  Above  all,  there  was  the  intolerable 
suspicion  that  the  taxes  thus  hardly  wrung  from  the  people  were  corruptly  em- 
bedded :  a  tax  had  bec:i  imposed,  to  replace  twofold  the  treasures  borrowed  from 
the  temples  to  purchase  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls;  and  it  was  whispered"  thai, 
(Ins  money,  instead  of  being  restored  to  ibe  gods,  was  secretly  .kept  back  by  the 
patricians  tor  their  own  use. 

Thus  the  evils  of  the  times  and  the  public  irritation  were  great ;  but  before 
they  found  their  true  and  wholesome  remedy,  they  gave  occasion  „.  ,.„rl|,„t  „,„,,  r„f. 
to  one  of  those  false  shows  of  relict',  which  only'  aggravate  the  dis-  ;;;:''...■ "';„';:  '[]',';.''■„': 
ease.  M.  Manilas,  the  preserver  of  the  Capitol  from  the  Gauls,  •i'1™"'^"""' 
was  ;calous  cf  the  high  reparation  of  Camillas,-5  arid  alienated  from  the  patricians 
generally,  because  his  share,  of  the  high  offices  of  the  commonwealth  was  not 
such  as  his  merits  claimed.  Thus  he  was  ready  to  feel  indignant  a.t  the  sever- 
ities practised  against  the  debtors;  and  his  better  feelings  also,  the  loftiness  of 
his  cslure,  real  h's  syre.paihy  with  brave  men,  were  all  shocked  by  the  scenes 
which  he  daily  witnessed.  One  day"''  he  saw  a,  centurion,  who  had  served  with 
him,  sad  "whom  lie  knew  to  be  a  distinguished  soldier,  now  dragged  through  the 
Forum  on  his  way  to  his  creditor's  workhouse.  He  hastened  up,  protege:!  against 
the  indignity,  and  himself  paid  the  debt  on  the  spot,  and  redeemed  the  debtor. 
Tiie  gratitude  anil  lae  pona.arity  which  this  act  won  for  him,  excited  him  to  go 
on  in  the  same  course  :  lie  sold  by  public  auction  the  most  valuable"  part  of  his 
lauded  property,  and  declared  that  bo  would  never  see  a  fellow-citizen  made-  a 
bondsman  fur  debt,  so  long  as  lie  had  the  means  of  relieving  him.  So  well  did 
he  fuiiil  this  promise  ihat  he  was  said  to  have  advanced  money  to  no  fewer  that"! 
four  hundred  debtors,  without  requiring  any  interest  to  be  paid  to  him ;  and  thus 
to  have  discharged  their  debts,  and  saved  them  from  bondage.  Such  generosity  ob- 
tained for  him  the  unbounded  ailecUon  of  the  [iconic  ;  he  was  called  the  '-'Father 
of  the  Coaimuns ;"  and  ills  house  in  the  Capitol  was  alwavs  beset  by  a  multitude 
of  citizens,  to  whom  he  spoke  of  tin'  cruelty  of  their  creditors,  and  of  their  fraud 
and  sacrilege  in  appropriating  to  themselves  the  money  paid  by  the  people  to  re- 
place the  treasures  borrowed  from  the  gods  for  the  ransom  of  the  Capitol. 

A  dictator  had  beensi  already  appointed  early  in  the  year,  with  the  double 
purnose  of  employing  Mm  against  the  Volscisr-.s  abroad,  and,  if  need  should  be, 
against  the  attempts  of  Ib'.nlius  at  home.      The  office  li;irl  beer,  conferred  on  A, 

11  See  -•sinliulir,  Vol.  II.  p.  6T5.  conquered  only  eleven  yanrs  before.     But  the 

M  Livy,  VI.  14.  Ager  Visions  ciau'S  down  to  ihc  Tiner,  mi-L  pnr- 

M  Livy,  VI.  11.    P'neei ■'.!':',  Ciuntik-.s,  30.  tains  of  i:  may  have  been  conquered  in  earlier 

"  Livy,  VI.  "11.     Ih.c  Is  rather  too  mr.ek  in-  wars,  or  ever,  in  tlio  tvnlior  ycurs,  el'  ilic  final 

m.'nded  tisi-o  el'  tin:  siUn-y  i>f"  the  ti'jii  (ill  (iiMi-  sar,     Tlni  I'niietia  :n  qne.tioii  was',  [i  roll;!  lily,  ;i 

turion,  whoso  kard  u-.-:v,'.<:  froe)  his  creditors  e.v-  '■yo*sess:o,!;  or  a  portion  of  tlie  domain  liind 

tit'ie  s;l';i  a  v.imaitt  in  tkii  yirar  of  ltor:io  ar.li.—  1/jli    by  oociiii:;„ioo.  ;    lint  snok   ii^e.li;.-   wore 

See  Livy,  II.  28.  bought  Itud  sola.  i;'ii!:i:,'s'.  a.ei'.  ida^s  as  il'tiiey 

,:>  "  Fundum  in  Veient:,''  says  7. Ivy,  ,:<;.:|i-:'j  nerii  prapsi'ty,  j./,;.s'.  rl-.vays  :■■  tke  ciauieo  ot 

patrimonii."     Tl  f.o-.ikl  hrn-dly,  v-.ca,  ':.„■:;■.  nv.cn  on  .  ■    ■■■!   ■'■■■■■,.  r  ,■■■!  ny  in.  state. 

a  par.  o:  tin:  Yeicnaian  territory  which  Into,  cecal  "  Livy,  VI,  11, 
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IliinmltliMuprarl::™.     Coi'llt'iuS   OoSSUS,    [Itl'Iliip-S  lllC    SfiUie   pOl'SOIl   wllO,  ill   his    COl'.Si; 'ship, 

ttoUiKE£?IHiittii:  cight-and-twe.n'.y  years  before,  bad  taken  cogisi/.auce  of 'the  mur- 
■oddaiL.  ,jer  0f  j|_  Postumius  by  his  soldiers;  and  he  was   now  recalled 

from  the  field  to  cheek  the  apprehended  sedition.  He  summoned  Maidics^' 
before  him,  called  upon  him  to  prove  his  charge  of  the  embezzlement  of  the 
sacred  money,  and  on  his  failing  to  do  so  threw  him  into  prison.  This  seem?  to 
have  been  merely  the  exercise  of  that  power  of  arresting  dangerous  individuals, 
;ii:d  mi  s top [ii u g  their  plans  J'oi'  a  seasi.ei.  which  is  grantee,  iii,  or  assumed  by,  ail 
govcnimiats  in  perilous  times  ;  it  is  remarkable,  however,  that,  the  imprisonment 
of  iM/mlias  did  r.ot  expire  with  (..lie  term  of  die  dictator's  office,  but  continued  till 
(lie  senate,  fearing,  1l  is  said,  (hat  lie  would  be  released  by  f'irce,  passed  a  vote 
to  restore  him  to  his  liberty.  This  might  seem  to  have  been  an  act  of  weakness,  yet 
the  event  allows  us  to  attribute  it  to  a  wise  policy;  for  Manlius,  when  released, 
indulged  in  language  more  violent  than  ever,  and  at  last,  if  we  can  rightly  inler- 
fjret68  the  doubtful  language  of  the  annalists,  the  assemblages  at  his  house 
assumed  a  more  threatening  character  ;  and  the  Capitol  was  occupied  by  him  and 
his  followers  as  a  stronghold  in  defiance  of  the  stovo  mine  nt,  as  it  was  many  years 
afterwards  by  the  tribune  L.  Saturninus.  That  his  motives  were  not  pure,  and 
that  his  purposes  were  treasonable,  seems  evident  from  several  eire  urns  lances. 
He  did  not  unite  with  the  tribunes,  the  natural  leaders  of  the  commons,  nor  con- 
cert with  them  any  definite  measure  for  the  redress  of  the  existing  evils.  This 
makes  a  wide  distinction  between  him  and  the  several  honest  popular  leaders  who, 
on  other  occasions,  had  opposed  the  aristocracy.  Volero,  Tereulilius,  i)uil!ius, 
Icilius,  Canuleius,  and  Trebonius,  had  each  come  forward  with  some  distinct 
measure  for  the  attainment,  of  a  particular  end  ;  hut  of  Manlius  we  hear  nothing 
bi.it  that  he  exercised  great  ■ibei-ality  towards  distressed  individuals,  and  so  ac- 
quired an  immense  popularity ;  that  ho  excited  the  passions  of  the  people  by 
vague  charges  and  invectives  against  the  aristocracy  ;  mid  that  he  occupied  Use 
Capitol  with  a  multitude  of  his  partisans.  It  marks  also  the  character  of  his 
proceedings,  that  the  tribunes,  forgetting  the  just  grievances  of  (heir  order,  joined 
the  patricians  against,  him  ;  and  thai.  Q.  Publi'ius/13  whose  family  was  surpassed 
by  none  in  its  hereditary  steal  for  tins  true  lilierli.es  of  the  commons,  came  forward 
to  impeach  him  of  high  treason.  What  follows  is  told  with  some  variations,  and 
tho  real  details  cannot  be  recovered.  According  io  the  common  account,  Man- 
lius submitted  to  take  his  trial  before  the  centuries  in  the  Campus  MartiuS.  I 
have  already  shown  how  much  oven  the  greatest  criminals  had  to  hope  from  the 
uncertainty  of  such  a  tribunal ;  how  much  weight:  was  given  to  matters  foreign  to 
the  question  at  issue ;  how  a  strong  and  eloquent  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the 
judges  might  overpower  the  clearest  evidence  of  Lac  prisoner's  guilt.  If  even 
the  deeemyir  Appius  had  thought  his  acquittal  bv'  the  centuries  not  impossible, 
how  much  more  might  Manlius  expect  from  thorn  a  favorable  sentence?  Nor 
was  his  hope  deceived.  When  he  appeared  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  lie  brought 
forward  four  hundred  debtors'^  whom  lie  had  relieved  from  bondage  ;  lie  exhib- 
ited the  spoils  of  thirty  enemies  whom  he  had  slain,  in  persona!  combat  ;  lie  showed 
forty  honorary  rewards  which  he  had  at  various  times  received  from  his  generals 
in  war;  and  amongst  these,  eight  of  ihc.se.  wreaths  of  oak,  tlie  famous  civic  crowns, 
which,  uere  given  I'm*  saving  the  life  of  a  fcliow-cilisten  in  battle,  lie  produced, 
besides,  some  of  the  very  men  whom  he  had  thus  saved,  living  witnesses  of  bis 
services,  whose  tears  and  entreaties  in  behalf  of  their  preserver  might  strike  to 
the  hearts  of  all  who  saw  them.     Finally,  he  bared  his  own  breast,  covered  with 

H  Livy,  VL  IB.  "  Livy,  VI.  IB.     This  Pubffliua  was  of  th« 

"8  "  Sumisi:;  di:  s^ivsii:!]:'.'  in  i.-.'iena  [.i-iv:;-  =;ii)ii;  .linlv  ..vi:.l:  I'uN.liua  V  ;'■■:.■  re,  ami  v,-nn  tho 

tiim  plciiii,  .  .  .   e^irat."— Livy,  VI.  19.     Tho  dictarer  i's.h'llais  I'jis.o  v.  ::u  ps.sscU  lie;  :"".■,. ci 

woi-,1    ^siae-sio''  is  uiiliur  ;ei  '<;vu;L-u":ci:ir  or  yi:j|:i:::!i-  !.iVr-s  v.'Jii;:!-   b;.;i:  ':<[*,  ii;i:»  sonic  youra 

denotes  n  positive   lilt  of  inK\inv.<;U!ir.,  or.  to  sl':.i;i"ivurOs.-    Livy,  VIII.  12. 
B-.!..;:iti!im,e'slj-ii:;ly,  o;\;  ■-',-  rt "  i :  i i-j i ■. v i: I  o f  iiliij.ii i n:ioo        °°  livy,  VI.  20. 
Liu! a  i;.-.;  tsi^vinj  i.'11-.'cvnmeiit. 
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honorable  scare  ;  and,  looking  up  to  the  On  pitol,  which  rose  immediately  above 
the  Field  of  Macs,  he  implored  the  aid  of  those  gods  whose  temples  he  had 
saved  from  barbarian  pollution.  ;usd  bade  the  people  to  look  at  the  Capitol,  avid 
then  give  their  judgment.  The  tribunes  .saw  that  the  centuries,  thus  excited, 
would  never  find  him  guilty  :  and  the  trial  was  adjourned,'11  no!:  to  be,  brought 
forward  again  before  the  same  tribunal.  Yet  how  he  was  prevented  from  ap- 
pealing i.o  the  centimes  from  the  sentence  of  any  other  court  that  might  ha\o 
condemned  him,  does  not  appear.  Nothing  more  is  known  with  certainty  than 
that  "Manlius  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor;  the  very  manner"  of  his  execution, 
as  well  as  the  authority  by  which  he  was  condemned,  are  woiously  reported. 
All  agree,  however,53  that  bis  house  was  levelled  with  the  ground ;  that  a  law 
vva.s  passed  forbidding  Liny  oiie  from  henceforth  to  reside  wiudn  the  precincts  of 
the  Capitol ;  and  that  the  members  of  ti'.e  Aianlian  gens  shared  so  deeply  in  the 
general  sense  of  his  guilt,  as  to  make  it  a  rule  of  their  house,  that  no  iManhus 
should  ever  hereafter  receive  the  prtenomen  of  Marcus. 

After  this  ill-omened  opposiiion  to  the  aristocracy,  their  power  was,  as  usual, 
only  the  more  confirmed.  For  four  years  the  distress  went  on  i~mj  di*«:  im 
increasing,  till  the  tribunes  of  the  year  315  (we  do  not  l;n  \\  Mi  i  ,  Vi'.™  ii'iSS  3 
names)  ventured  to  make  a  stand'"1  in  behalf  of  their  constituents.  "™  w™™* 
Censors  bad  been  appointed  in  this  year,  to  lake  a  new  valuation  of  the  property 
of  (ho  citizens  ;  but  one  of  them  having  died,  and  it  being  accounted  unlucky  Io 
fill  up  the  place  of  a  deceased  censor,  his  colleague-  went  out  of  office.  Two  cen- 
sors were  then  elected,  but  the  augurs  pronounced  their  election  invalid,  and  they 
also  resigned  without  deine;  any  business  ;  afier  which  '■'■  religious  objection  was 
made  to  any  third  eleelion.  as  if  the  gods  had  manifested  it  to  be  their  wall  that 
there  should  lie  no  censors  that  year.  This  so  provoked  the  tribunes,  that  when 
it  was  proposed  to  call  the  legions  into  the  field  against  the  people  of  Pranestc, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  old  method  of  opposition  practised  by  the,  tribunes  in 
the  preceding  century,  and  protected  every  citizen  In  refusing-  to  enlist;  nay,  they 
went  still  further,  mid  declared  that  they  would  once  for  fill  redress  the  existing 
grievances,  by  forbidding  any  debtor  io  be  given  over  to  bis  creditor's  power  by 
lite  sentence  of  the  magistrate.  And  though  they  did  not  persevere  in  their  ptu- 
pose,  for  the  PrEenestines,*5  by  a  sudden  inroad  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome, 
tarnished  an  excuse  for  ti'.e  appointment  of  a  dictator,  and  made  the  war  seem  a, 
matter  of  paramount  necessity,  yet  the  tribunes  withdrew  iheir  oppesition  only 
on  some  compromise  ;  and  at  the  ensuing  election  of  military  tribunes,  three  out 
of  six  were,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Gaulish  invasion,  chosen  from  among  the 
plebeians. 

This  apparently  brought  some  relict'  for  the  fel  lowing  year  ;  but  at   the  end  of 
it  on!',-  one'is  plebeian  was  elected  amongst  She  military  tribunes;    Thair      ta«it8«nc» 
and  the  yesr  311  wns   only  marked   by  disappointment  of  all  the    ™™°»™llnS' 
hopes  of  the  commons,  and  an  actual  increase  of  their  burdens.     Censors  were 

01  Any  objection  of  a  reliir'.ous  klrnl  or.  t':o  lio  enemy,    ii'inther,  what  was  the  "concilium 

part  of  the  aueu-.j,  or  a  ii-i'lee  -'th.it  it  iV.au-  papal:,11'  are:  where  was  the    " Lw.;=i   J.'ol.'i- 

uiiMjij,"  was  SiitHoient  to  brt.ai;  up  the  oomliia.  im;  V  jbv  il.o  p-eserit  ;  i~ :i i . ! jter  oi'  "  Porta  I\o- 

(.'.  .ltatirais  vois  save  J  ::i',m  canaemna'.ioa  ay  a  meal-ana''  in  tins  edit  io  as  of  Livy,  is  a- mens  »r- 

•■■■  i  il  ilea  n^j'.u  ii  iMif::  il  aroaaeaii  ay  -.he  net  of  L.  ri.a.-.liau  oi' iVirdiai,  iiiu:  not  to  he  aaa.ittcit:  '.i> 

lluta'ais.  ■.-.]: .j  ;ore  i.;:-v.-!i  tliu  s I -r. i it; i r-.t   iijisli-e  a-maeh  as  there  was  no  Porta iviuieal :iii:l  aei'ee-e 

oa  tiisJaniealum.  n:i-  L .  h  i  l  j  .  aieei-aha-  to  an  old.  il:e  iialareaaiaai'.  of  the  v,  alls  I);  A  are  li.au.   '.I'r.e-.-i 

east  ■  a  a.  ebiiei:il  tin.:  eo-re-.i::.  to  separate,  tai-re  is  t-ii.e  eurioin  -:arv  reeerded  hv  Dior,  l.'as- 

"-  l.ivy,  and  ui.-.ft  at  hi::' writers,  Laiyihat  he  sins,  ami  ■.vim-h  Moou'ar  prei'cav.  as  the  most 

was  11  iron  n  from  I  im  Tuvpc.'au  roe!;.     Co  reel :.  as  av.tiie'ilie  oT  all  tlie  a::eeai:;s.     Tlai  question  is 

iSepas  nhi-ied  ".:■;'.(  ho  was  seauiyed  ta  death.—  loo  loae-  to  he  diseussad  here  :  1.  have  tinwo 

Sr..  I.iohias,  X.VS1.  !!!,  J2-1.     A.;.-ii a,  some  sala,  i'J'--.:.aofo:eia'.a  a  role  alalia  ami  of  the  Vienna:, 

thai-  hi:  v,  as  c.ij:i;haanaa  iiv  a  "  esiiei'iain  papa-  in  i.ivv.  V 1.  Lie-,  i'latai'eli,  Camillas,  Sii.    Aue- 

li,"  held  hi  the  i'etdiue  ia"ove  « iilar.it  the  Porta  lar.  de  Viris  illa-lr.  in  Mimiio.     iJioii  eass-hw. 

j'iaiiio.iitaiia;  i.;i  'a-.v:-  t-a'.d  tii ni,  he  was  condemned  i'ra£m.  Pciresc.  xxxi. 

by  the  duumviri,  or  two  judges  created,  aceord-  "  Li\y,  VI.  27. 

rial  io  the  aid  iiia'  iisf-:-il>ii;l  io  :he  vauis  of  li:u  nr'  J.ivV,  VI.  28. 

liiiys,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  him  as  a  pub-  "  Livy,  VLSI. 
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again  elected,  but  a  war  with  (lie  Yolscbns  was  made  a  pretence  for  postponing 
tho  census  ;  while,  oil  tlie  oilier  l.anil ,  although  (he  censors  could  not  find  oppor- 
tunity lor  relieving  Uie  distress  of  the  commons,  laey  thought  it  necessary  to  con- 
tract tor  the  building  of  a  part  of  the  city  wall  ;':v  and  to  defray  the  expense  of 
this  work  additional  taxes  were  imposed.  Accordingly,  in  this  and  the  following 
year,  the  amount  of  debt  in  the  state  continued  to  increase,  and 
the  number  of  insolvent  debtors  condemned  to  bondage  was 
greatly  multiplied  ;  while  n  sudden  dissolution  of  the  alliance  between  the  Latin", 
and  Volscians,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  separate  peace  between  the  latter  and 
Home.'"*  relieved  the.  patricians  from  any  immediate  pressure  of  foreign  warfare, 
and  thus  deprived  !he  reposition  of  the  tribunes  of  its  most  effectual  weapon. 

From  this  apparently  hopeless  condition  there  sprung  up  suddenly  a  prospect 
b:.!; .irtivemi,™  ls, r..)t.  of  deliverance.  Again  we  have  conflicting  traditions^  idle  stories, 
witi.todins.Mb.Lnd.  an(j  p.;riy  exaggerations  in  the  place  of  history.  But  the  result 
o:  the  great  struiiafe  is  cei'tam,  whatever  obscurity  haui:s  over  the  details.  And 
L,  Sextius  and  C.  I.icinius,  though  we  cannot  gain  a  distinct  knowledge  of  them 
as  individuals,  yet  deserve  to  be  recorded  amongst  the  'greatest  benefactors  to 
the  cause  of  good  government  and  equal  law,  inasmuch  as  they  brought  forward 
and  carried  the  Licinian  laws. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  LICINIAN  LAWS.— 37 


"  J,«s  mouvcir.'i^i-  i-ii  ji^i'.i'tit  Ls  l-ni]  ■lei  puuvi'-.i  fit™  ill:  (h'-iix  K<rlf:s.  l.es  un.s  son*  1  ■:■:;■]  lit*,] 
par  line  cause  d'AW::.?..  d'r.i  rOMir..f!  tin  eii'tl  i:ienc:.:i.\.  [Jim  i::r&':is-:  ii.n;  .:u.;l.>.iiqni!  iiiijuii!  hub 
jnilici:,  iui  mi'iinj  iu:i:  partic.  ,'(:  h  undo  Li,  a  ii-;'-«i  :■(::■  ira  hut  t.l(':\Ti::i;]i'  ;  rei:t;:rprisu  Cthoue  on 

reussit Gi!  sent  1:1.  les  l'.c:uvn«:.'s  revoUi'io-.s  ;  -: - 1 1  -:.i:-  <.■;:  quV:]  vii.a.  on  iuniviit.  vr;rs 

u:i  | '  i  !■■■■..  ..'I  :     i .ii  •     i  ■  - : I  : ■  i I ■  jit.'' — ]'.n.>.Mi:,  T.n'etiL  fli.'  'iiLiltin-ii'.iiri;  Fr..:n;est; 

ptti ■:[;-.] it  hi  I>:.i:;j-.iil.ii'!ine  Sieclo. 

Six  patrician  military  trihuues1  had  been  elected  at  the  eomitia  for  the  year 
378,  and  had  entered  on  their  office  on  the  first  of  .Tidy.  The  coalition  between 
the  Latins  and  Volseia.ns,  which  bad  been  so  dangerous  to  Home,  was  dissolved 
in  this  S'wie  summer,  and  the  Volscians  of  Antrum  made  a  separate  peace.2  Dur- 
ing the  autumn  the  commons  seemed  to  have  utterly  lost  heart ;  the  patricians 
were  till  powerful  at  home,  and  fortune  seemed  disposed  to  favor  them  equally 
abroad:  the  cause,  in  short,  appeared  so  hopeless  that  the  more  eminent  men3 
amongst  the  commons  were  discouraged  from  coming  forward  as  candidates, 
even  for  the  office  of  tribune  of  the  co.-.imons  ;  the  tribune's  power,  tlicy  thought, 
would  merely  expose  themselves  to  odium,  while  it  would  be  unable  to  effeci  any 
good.  Thus  the  elderly  men,  who  generally  held  the  tribuneship,  now  abandoned 
the  helm  in  despair,  and  younger  men,  who  would  have  given  way  to  their  Ivgher 
claims  under  other  circumstances,  now  found   themselves   called  upon  to  come 

w  Livy,  VI.  83.  onthatvervspot.  S.itrictun,  winch  they  had  con- 

•  Livy,  VI.  S3.  qnered  in  Ilia  n:j    iky*'  hctbre  us,  ajal  winch 

.'  Livy,  VI.- 3a.  they  must  luivc  ■v.-,;! •,,:■:.■.  Il:..:ro:ore.  at  the  wisci) 

■:  Livy.  VI.  LB,     Hut  they  (:,-ju'„.1  lively  h::vf!  oi":j7S.     Sfc  Livy,  VII.  £7.     ]!jt  a  clinic-  v  -.LI: 

u :::...!  e  an  a'.i-K.luli;  surrender,  "  i!,-.:;i:io,':  ot' r.t.cir  lv'.i.eis  (;vi.:;l  l's  fryiuluiist.-i  st  the  cml  of  a  "■■  ;.r  is 

citv  .cut  territory:  I'ur  we  hair  of  thiiiii  a<_eiiii  in  not  !ik<  Ivto  make  at  (hat  sieiic  ma;:  Lit:  iibsi'hitf 

little  more  than  tlweiLtv  years,  us  an  mdeuci;-  surrender  fit' its  oiyji  ei!y  and  territory. 

Aeat  and  scvcrelja  people ;  phcairic;  a  colony  s  Livy,  VI.  Si. 
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forward,  and  brought  with  them  strength  and  spirits  better  fitted  for  times  so 
perilous.  At  the  election  in  December,  C.  Licinhts  Stolo,  a  member  of  one  of 
the,  richest1  and  most  distinguished  families  amongst  the,  commons,  and  a  man  in 
the  full  vigor  of  life,  obtained  a  piano  amongst  the  ten  tribunes,  and  L.  Sex  tins,  a 
vo-.inu:  11  "«i  of  an  active  and  aspiring  spirit,  and  a  personal  friend  of  Licinius,  was 
elected  one  of  his  colleagues. 

Could  we  look  into  the  private  history  id'  these  times,  we  should  find,  no  doubt, 
amorios.i  the  Roman;  patricians,  as  amongst  the  members  of  all  aris-  8  ^^ 

tocracics,  a  certain  number  of  persons,  who,  from  \ i    i     I  >  ■■  ■  ■ 

are  opposed  to  the  majority  of  their  own  order.     By  some  of  these,  °™ " 

Licinius  and  Sextius  were,  we  may  be  sure,  encouraged  and  supported;  the 
Lii::m:m  family  had  repeatedly  intermarried  with  patricians  ::'  the  ti-ibujio  himself 
was  married  to  a  Fably,  and  or.iiers  of  Ills  na.me  had  been  similarly  corrected 
with  the  Manlii  and  tbe  Cornelii.  "With  all  the  advantages  then  of  wealth  and 
eomiuciion  that  could  be  enjoyed  by  a  commoner,  Licinius  came  forward  to  re- 
dress the  grievances  of  his  order,  and  to  secure  their  rights  for  the  time  to  come. 

He  proposed  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  in  conjunction  with  L.  Scxtius, 
three  separate  laws.5  The  first,  provided,  a  strong  remedy  for  the  t;.0  h ,,,,.„„,.,  ,,„„„„ 
great  actual  evil,  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  debt.  It  enacted,  «'"'>-™  <■>""*»■<'"■*■ 
that  whatever  had  been  already  paid  in  interest  should  he  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  the  principal ;"'  and  that  the  debi  thus  reduced  should  be  discharged 
in  three  years,  in  three  equal  instalrueats.  The  second  bill  was  intended  f;i  save 
the  commons,  when  their  debts  were  once  relieved,  from  the  necessity  of  running 
into  debt  again.  It  proposed  therefore  to  provide  for  the  poorer  citizens  by  giv- 
ing them  grants  of  land  out  of  the  domain,  or  a.ger  publieus;  and  in  order  to 
have  land  enough  available  for  this  purpose,  it  retrained  the  right  of  the  occu- 
pation, by  enacting  dial  no  man  should,  occupy  mere-  than  live  hundred  jugera 
of  (lie  public  land  in  tillage,5  nor  feed  move  than  a  hundred  oxen  and  live  hun- 
dred sheep  on  those  portions  of  it  which  were  left  in  pasture.  The  third  bill 
vya.s  dictated  by  the  consciousness  that  the  enjoyment  of  property  is  neither  se- 
cure in  itself,  nor  can  satisfy  the  wants  of  a  noble  mind,  without  hch;i?;  united 
with  a  certain,  portion  of  political  power.  The  commons,  as  an  order,  mas;  lie 
raised  to  a  level  with  the  patricians ;  the  honors  of  their  country  must  be  laid 
open  to  them;  they  must  have  an  opportunity  of  bequeathing  nnhiliiy  to  their 
children.  The  institution  of  the  military  trihuueship  was,  in  itself,  an  affront  to 
the  commons :  it  was  only  Because  it  was  so  inferior  in  dignity  io  the  consulship, 
that  it  bid  been  made  nominally  accessible  to  them.  The  bill  of  Lirimus,  .accord- 
b;.'v,  did  away  with  the  culi'.ary  tr!bm;esbip,  and  restored  the  consuls!',! p. ,J  That 
very  linage  of  the  ancient  royalty,  with  all  its  saeredness  and  display  of  sovereign 
state,  was  to  be  open  to  the  commons  no  less  than  to  the  patricians.      But  expe- 

1  Tliis  appears,  from  v/bat  is  related  of  blm        B  I.ivy,  VI.  35. 
afier'.vor.lsi  '.'rat  the  ar.ro. eit.  of  public  lii-uil  in        '  '■  Ut  dodeefo  or,  to  eapiie  crnod  nsnris  por- 

his   of-:  np  a"  ion   c:;orr«!orl    iha  measure  of  r;'n"i  r.nnio'a'arn  es:'ct,  id  quod  snpoiL-rrsot  ti-ieiizjin 

jaiiera,  ivbieo  luiii  boon  lived  Ijv  h\t  oivr  hnv,  a-rpiis  postionibr.s   po'.^r.vc'.'ot.mv'-div;-,   VI. 

Niebnhr  observes  also  tbat.  this  ivealth  of  tile  35. 

Li:  in.:  ii  :";.i;:ilv  eon  tin  nod  to  til'J  laleNl  period  of         "   :i  No  qui H.  pi:.'   quince  ill  a  jrecer'i   a;-;:-:    pos- 

tlji!  repnblio,  as  is  siroivn  :>y  tbo  i)!i:!l:.J.S  l'iebe.H  sidc:ot,"      I  t'  '.vc    n.Hnorri'ser   rbe  .:_'.  !  dc:irri:br,n 

0>y\.  Lb-buns  Crassns.  of  possessio,  quieniiid   api-aehemiimiis    an ''an 

'  Tli e  Livinbis  v.-lio  n:;!  o  military  iribtnio  in  propriolits  ad   lies  lion  pei-|iiier,  a:,:,  iree  polos t 

t.Le  year  :;.">5  was  a  hre-tiicr  of  <>.i  Cornelius;  pcrl.inerc.    nee   po—cs-ioi'.i.oi]   lipc. lames, :!    Do 

Lie  I  i  ii-  ;.'.'.■  i  :.i..-  ■■■*'■.■  i  ■■.-.:..  ;n..s  ■.!■;■  of  die  horse-  Visrinjr.  Hrearirrear. ".  is  i  Digest.  Lilt.  I.,  lit.  xvi.l, 

men  in  S3;!  ■•  '.vos  rola'.ed  :o  "lie  i Li ai.it nr  o:'  ■  I: at  v-i:  shad  sue  tlia'.  ;;.  •vA  nee  bos-;  to  add  "pub- 

ycar,  ].'.  Moniius.      lAxy,  V.  IS,  VI.  Sii).     If  in  l;ci"  to  "asri/1  |ic:;us;  tiio  only  land  v.'iii..:ii 

tlits   li--i    i;f  t.lie-..!  Ij'i  ease-  wo  -nn|,oso  v.'iili  jeon  ovdirnri'v  '^niio;;!  v.e;.!-.o-,-,|.  i'.s  Sitin-i  tiicir 

liiiiybos:  fNnovi  Frannnonii.   I'artc  3.  p.  Sit),  o'.vi.,  w:ia  tii./'v.uiT  publious." 

tiia:  I',  l.loiai.e.  ires  :i  Cornelias  by  l.irili,  :\:.A        For  tli«  claoso  limitine'  ::..i ruber   ■!'  ro'lte 

ihi'i  ill  i!  i!il  ii:t:i  '.!;i!  I'arriili'  i.-i  •'■:;■  T.ii'iiiii,  il  slows  Tviri:.:-  nijbt  i'O  rod  oa  ■.':.::.  prr'aie  r>;.sl  rile  iin-.i, 

no  less  tire  l.iidi  eininonoo  of  trre  Lioinit  and  see  Apnia.ii.  do  Jx'U.  Civil .  I.  8. 
t!i'.--iri;itjr.;;e;y  ■■viri;.  :lio  rvibrost  pa1. 1  i :.-.  i  n  I ;  boilfes.  "  ■•  JS'e    t.l-irnlriOTlim    Iriilil  .:r;l    00  mi;':;   i'.-rent, 

wiion  even  iiCerr-.olius  ivuuLd  tie'.  ;o:u'ilo  to  bo-  coii*iiiiLi!V.|;ro  v.l.:...|v,r;Li!|.ore\pIebocr — " "    " 

come  ttieir  adapted  son.  Livy,  VI.  85. 
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ricncc  had  shown  that  it  was  not  enough  lo  throw  it  open  merely;  one  place 
must,  be  secured  to  the  commons  by  law,  or  the  influence  of  (.Iks  patricians  fit  the 
oomitia  would  forever  exclude  them  from  it.  It  was  proposed,  therefore,  that 
one,  fit  b'ast,  (if  the  two  consuls  should  of  necessity  be  elected  from  tile  commons. 
This  last  law  requires  no  explanation;  and  the  second,  since  Nicbuhr  has 
or,,*,:,,,, „'<:::< ,,,<*,»  cleared  u])  the  whole-  subject  of  t.li o  agrarian  laws,  is  equally  intol- 
r ,.i.:.;r ,.,,i„, ,ui,.,.  yli/l\>]e_  'j'i,c  j;rst,  however,  involves  in  it  some  difficulty;  for  if 
the  rule  of  interest  had  been  hi;;!:,  and  a  debt  La.d  been  of  long  standing,  this 
sum  paid  in  interest  would  not  only  have  equalled,  but  must,  in  some  instances, 
have  a.ctiiidly  exceeded  the  amount,  of  the  principal;  so  that  the  creditor',  fat 
from  hiiving  nay  thing  more  to  receive,  would  rather  nave  had  something  to  re- 
fund. To  explain  this,  Kiobuhr  observes,  Unit  debts  were  ordinarily  settled  at 
the  end  of  one  year ;  and  that  if  a  debtor  could  not  then  pay,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  borrowing  money  of  a  new  creditor  to  discharge  the  principal  and  inter- 
est of  Ins  first  account  ;  ft  proceeding  which,  from  lis  frequency,  had  a  pai'lieu- 
lar  name,  "  Vcrsura.."1'3  That  a,  speedy  settlement  of  debts  was  ;hc  ordinary 
practice,  may  indeed  be  collected  from  the  clause,  in  this  very  Licinian  law  itself, 
which  required  the  whole  debt  remaining  after  the  deduction  of  the  already  paid 
interest  Lo  be  discharged  within  three  years;  and  if  the,  practice  of  versura  was 
often  repeated,  it  will  be  obvious  that  a.  debtor  would  have  paid  Iris  o-rromr.l 
debt  many  times  over  in  interest,  id  though  not  under  that  name  :  a  part  of  the 
principal  of  every  new  debt  being,  in  fact,  the  interest  of  the  preceding  one. 
Slill,  as  the  distress  had  now  lasted  for  thirteen  years,  there  must  have  bee::  many 
who  could  not  have  gone  on  so  long  upon  this  system  ;  the  amount  of  their  debt 
must  have  so  exceeded  r.l.I  their  possible  means  of  payment,  that  r.i.i  new  creditor: 
could  have  been  found  to  advance  them  the-  money  to  discharge  it.  Hurler  these 
circumstances,  what,  could  the  debtor  do  but  enter  into  a  nexum,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  certain  term,  on  failing  to  redeem  himself,  submit  to  be  given  over  as  a  bond- 
man to  his  creditor;  or  else  try  to  procure  a  further  respite  by  offering  an  exor- 
bitant rale  of  interest "'  In  this  latter  case  lire  interest  so  paid  would,  undoubtedly, 
he  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  principal,  and  thus  it  would  happen  that 
there  would  be  a  very  small  balance  left  for  the  creditor  still  to  receive.  But 
such  cases  would  be  very  few :  in  most  instances,  when  a  man's  credit  was  so 
exhausted  that  he  could  no  longer  practice  the  sysleai  of  borrowing'  from  a  new 
creditor  to  pay  his  old  one,  he  would  be  obliged  to  enter  into  a  nexum,  find  being 
will  insolvent,  would,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  become  his  creditor's  bond- 
man. Then  whilst  flic  debtor  was  giving  Ids  creditor  all  the  benefit  of  his  labor, 
we  cannot  suppose  thai,  the  interest  of  the  debt  went  on  accumulating  also  ;  and 
thus,  after  he  had  remained  some  years  in  boadage,  he  might  be  redeemed  hy 
the  mere  payment  of  his  original  debt,  from  which  there  would  be  deducted  only 
that  interest  which  he  hod  paid  before  he  had  been  consigned  to  his  creditor's 
power.  But  what  we  should  most  desire  would  be,  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  great 
neiss  of  debtors,  who,  in  the  course  of  lire  last  thirteen  years,  had  teas  been  re- 
duced to  slavery.  Was  there  any  limit  of  time  beyond  which  they  could  net  be 
redeemed?  or,  if  the  debt  were  never  paid,  did  they  or  their  posterity  ever 
recover  their  freedom?"     Are  we,  in  short,  to  believe  that  many  families  of  the 

™  Fest.ua,  or  rather  I'f.u.n?.  :n  ;' Vir-nei.''  jrem  habct ;"  ttiii  is,  he  could  not  be  killed  by 

11  There  'is  a  well  known  passage  in  <.[uin<\-  liis  mrene',  r.o:  It,::lI:,  :.  by  arnr  u;;»:;',i.:li'lv  a:.h'.* 

likiui,  V IT.  I),  rs  27,  wkkrk  [aji.crs  i:itu  tars  eit-  (lrscrvtirar,  "air   uirylrl:  chirm   llur  protectum  ef 

l'eimieci  lj 61. win: n  Ilia  eeuriri-i;  in]'  a  skive  end  the  hey  like  ri  freeman ;  ae'icn,  Ire  <jor;ki  u'.terirj 

[.In.*:  el';, :i;;  who  vi;»  '' ado  ieUisf  o;:  rrivar  ever  uroirr'rly  :;n:.i  ucf. 1 1 ] eo  nrii  -eel  e,  wliLcli  ;i  skive 

v.i  hi-  i-r.-illl-.i-  into  bondage.    Bur,  ir.  docs  no"  could  lfot  do.     :i  Trrbcii;  uab;'i''  ]■.■  r'em;e'kee-k:-, 

H'i'ica-.'lyJe.e;;:b.  til;:  i;un-4:er^  wkleii  i  havo  sag-  been  rise  '.\   rrripkes  ikat  r:.o   addietus   rrid    not 

gesr.ed."    Same   pr.rls  oi'  it,  Lew  cor,  reel   re-  undergo  either   lie   nic.xkiia  or  no.-iii.r  ■  =  i ;  ■  1 1  i  =* 

luiuknbke      "A.J   ierviiai  nulk,  lex   pc-rrijie.!::  deroiorJ.ro  ;  a-rr  eoaki  Trot  lo-c  hrs  rights  of  eit.i- 

ii  ■  I  ■  I  !■  ■;■  1 1  -  ir.ei.rii  J  i :  l  .■  i  r .     1 ';■',■■  ri;;  li-j./ri  :pue  nciro  ;'cn:Jio  -t'fe  njl.ai  i  r  r-il  hi- 1. lbs-.     Par.  :vm  ikesii 

■■"""■"="  "■""mi,  eoguomee,  rigkts  in  abeyance,  as  tin:  fisher's  power  over 

1;  A dd; cms  ie-  his  eliildriiu  wes  suspended  -ho  1oe£  as  ha  was 

„o»B,GoosIe 
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Rom  mi  eomraons,  during  this  period,  were  finally  lost  to  their  country  as  frets 
citizens  ;  or  vvas  tlicre  any  mitfo'ation  of  the  extreme-  rigor  of  their  fate,  itucl  did 
the  slave-debtor  ever  recover  V.is  personal  liberty  by  consenting  !o  become  the 
client  of  his  master?  These  are  questions  to  which,  I  believe,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  satisfactory  answers. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  narrative;  the  promulgation  of  the  three  Lieinitui 
bills  provoked,  as  was  natural,  the  most  determined  upeoskion  ou  Tta  ^ 

the  part  of  the  aristocracy.  Again  the  battle  was  to  be  foughL  in  < :'^<t%a^ ■»»- 
the  assembly  of  the  tribes ;  the  great  object  of  the  patricians  was  l" 
to  piwev.t  the-  hills  from  bcrig  passed  I  here.  Some  of  the-  tril nines  were  ailae-i'..  d 
to  the.  aristocratieal  party,  ;i:.d  theso  were  pcrs-.taded  to  interpose  their  ::cgauve,l;: 
to  forbid  the  reading  of  the  bills  to  the  people,  and  thus  to  stop  them  from  ever 
being   put  to  the  vote.     Licinius  and  Keiths,  thus  baffled,  am.   being  "unable  to 

Erocecd  with  their  measures  directly,  determined  to  retaliate  by  obstructing,  in 
ke  manner,  the  course-  of  their  opponents.  "When  the  mouth  of  July  arrived, 
and  the  military  tribunes  for  the  last,  year  went  out  of  office,  Lreir.ius  and  JSex- 
iius  fovbn.de  the  election  of  any  successors  to  them  ;  they  would  allow  no  curule 
rr.n  <;i-oti'atos  to  be  appointed  ;  and  they  with  (he  ;ed.ilus  of  the  commons  remained 
for  a  time  the  only  magistrates  of  the  republic. 

But  that  this  time  continued  for  five  years,  according  to  the  common  report  of 
the  Roman  Fasti  and  historians,  is  a  thing  altogether  incredible.'3  ^  ^  fa(  rf  ^ 
An  ami  re' iv  of  live  years;  so  long  a  period  of  the  roost  eviii  !■■<■  eo  ■  "   1. 1 1    f " 

litieal  e  .vehement,  nay,  of  the  great  est   extremities  of  revolutionary  ,B™"' 
violence  :  the  wafer  boiling,  as  it  were,  with  such  intensity,  and  yet  never  boi'.ing 

a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enoiuv,  bull  re-  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  about  forty  y;:.!~si  at- 

turned  to  him  as  saiou  as  l:o  eiune  I  mim;  I  or  eiei  terv.arus  wo  sti]]  iind  tho  con  n  .  i  i  i  ■  :;..ii 

v,'u  snpoose  tieit  they  eoiitinuod  to  ovist,  and  of  is-3  beLrlieiinO'  oil  1,1 1 tj  I. a.  of  .inly  il.lvy,  VI 11. 

t'uui  :■■  cioddo"  tiJ-vVit  drive  Iris  addict!  into  Ilia  i\\).  which  lequiras  us  to  supiicsc  i ■  i v I . ■  ■> r  '.'■.:■.: 

Forum  to  jvivis  their  veees  as  lie  d:o'.;!;i  re -pure,  oi:c   whole  ye:.r  passed  wit  i.e.  .it  military  trlb- 

anil  '.liar,  such  votes  were  !o::al  !■  or  voohl  this  lines,  and  that  the   elections  'rure   not   ao/i-hi 

lis  oi:o  of  'ho  many  f;is?s  iii  vdiioh  the  dill!. or  delayed  ;  ov  [.hot  jr.  the  ouie'.-oof  ■  he  I've  ■■.■:■;  rs' 

who.  p:cs.a,:d  at  the  coieitia  cvviei-cu  jr.-  of-  s'.rL^'Ldie  the  cicefom:  won;  each  voir  delayed 

oration    in    object-in;*    to    lliem   whenever  he  for  a  time,  so  that  at  I  he  cud  of  the  period  the 

i  inueiit  |  ron;  -,  o-  rooo' vine  ti'iciit if  it  suited  thiie  loss,  in  I  he  sir,  crib  years,  when  nddf..l  lo- 

tlie  interests  of  his  party?  pettier,  nmoun'ed  to  .in  a  a  year  hi  all,  or,  nini'.- 

11  I -ivy,  VI.  35.  ly,  we  must  believe  d'.ut  there  was- no  period  of 

l!  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  nscortoui  tie  real  aniaohy  at  all ;    thai  the   tribunes  every  year 

du-.-'..  ■.'.■_"■■■  oi'iliis  .ie:iod.    The  sloiy  of  the  live  thronUoio;!  i.o  sbip  the  olootioos,  hie   :,'.:..■■■.■; 

1  oars'  at:  :i  re  I  iv  :;ros"o  p-ob.io'y  from  i:  r.  exactor-  thon,  i'roin  toiisiji.!:!,:  '::■    i :  i  ■  ! :  1 1 1 . '  i  r  ■  S!-;-v  ;,'i', 

!.i.-:i  '.i. ■.■:!■  iic'tatio;!  of  some  'expressions  a.  the  lo   bo  he..],  as  vsual,  sbpuliiliii:;.  j Imiis,  for 

[imiiilislH.  :'  t:..:l  for  'ive  yours  t'h  tril ■•.'  wort  the  flee!  ion  of  eert:;i:i  iiiitividnals  laio'.vn  to  be 

on  ohsiri'.efmif  too   deelioii-s,"  incaniiLK,  that  ei-.bor  IUvi-.j-.-i'  ■'.■.-.       I  :i.:r  o'.:.i         ■■-,       .■.eis.b.  not 

whilst  '.liO  oonlost  lasleii,  this  v,  us  their  ivoao-  iloleiiii-y  iriier.o    to   t'neiti.      Hovelio'i  thinks 

on,  v.'hioh  tLoy   used   ft^nL  tinio  to  tiino,  and  lint  ore  o^.lli'.ee  o.'  r.rieuy  :;■;■■ •   I.;.,  jeen 

novor  ret]  rq  lit- bed  it  v  ithoat   stipulating  for  omitted  by  I.ivy  in  !'■.;■:  yi-i.i-    ■■■■.■.■■'i:;-    ;■■■ 

some  oixieossiiin   n :i.     All.o.i'.vanl.s,    iviieii  jdridre  of  liie  ai.erohy,  and  lie  has  restored  it, 

the  oat;-  of  tin  •■■■    I  I       .  II        !■■  i rus,  and  partly  iVo:u  o;.rreo- 

to  too  ■::::  i  oar  of  the  f'Sih  Oive.ir.iod.  and  til  is  ive.'    Tbu-   I.o  nhioi'r  li.o  eleobon  o'  ]'.-.  Sot. 

Hi;:ii,-s-.;nr:d;:soe![i!iii,  ti:e  e^f-tonee  ofti.e  tivo  tins  us  the  iirst  pJobohei  eonsul,  oiaotly  t'our- 

SiaTS1  anarchywas  no  longer  quoslionoii,     Tho  aiid-fvonty  years    after    the  invasion   of  the 

■i-:.i   Ciiyib.'jei  a;:':i  ov.fe..i,;o  tlieni  iis  ire1!  as  (i;.iiis.    Si.  i','n_  o  r.  i  h-  yo;.r.-  ::['  ji-,.l:;r.led 

Iiivy  :  so  also  does  itionysins:  !hr  be  speiibs  t-,[  miarohy,  tile  oi^issblbo  :■.['  L.  SeMtiii-  Job  ;;ine- 

lhe':en  years' tril:u:ii:soip  of  j.iodfus.     (XlV.  toon   yoiirs   attor    the   iiivasioii   of  the   (hulls, 

'tl.  V~:\-/ri.  Mai.)     And  bolvbins  implies  them,  ivbieh  agrees  cxrirt-iy  ivitli  tiu  ehronology  of 

v.-hero-  in  edvos  ihe  dates  of  die  several  inva-  Itiodoru,.  ivlaai  his  ooniV.s'ons  have  been  fo:1- 

sh>iis  of  t.iio  Gains,  II.  lo.     'file  later  writers,  rector,  am',  too  Gaulish  invasion  brou.iiol  to  lis 

!,uoh  as  'Km tropins',  Ca-sidor:js,  isjul  lluihs  i'e--  true  d'ato,  are:  ;,;li-i,;  :o  :iis  fysbao,  'fat  in,  to 

t.;s,  mas::  t:^e  airr'oby  to  have  lasted  Jhr  ibur  too  third  year  oi'  ll:o  ii'.ifo  (i^i  uiolad.     It  a.ejees 

yc.Jis.     So  also  does'Zonaras  ;   out  then  those  also  ivith'ir.c  s:ate;noni  of  Ovosdus,  ILL  1,  4; 

four  years  are  v,-ii,:i  him  ihoivhole  iuo-'.od  of  the  sari  tbi.s  i^  the  ir.ii"List  approxiniiition  to  tho 

strivf-lo,  to  o.e  ati'o.s  their,  to  lis  'o.lloiresl.  ini-  trutli  iit  whieli  1  tain';  it  is'possai'io  to  sLiaive  ; 

rue: lime.". y  ':y  ihe  dLotiitorslitp  o:  Oam dins,  ar.il  [iieoelv,  to  :is  the  eonsidsbip  of  I,.  hroxtiu-'  in 

tV.i.'  l  ri'i.     ■..'.if,    II  ■■  i  ir.vasb  ,0.    Tl  ■•.:;.  a:.-  I  hi    i  I  ho  :!■.!  ;.■:  or  oi':eo  iOiih  ()!;.  ripa-d,  v,1  iio:.  is  too' 

the  years  v.diieh,  ;u  the  ooniino.-i  Kasti,  follow  otto  of'tbe  bottle  ofylioitinea,  in.id  of  the  iiOi'.T.b, 

ti.e  live  protended  years       ana  re   y  ;  raid  whieh  ol  Kp.aminotl SSii-K,  b.  o. 

mo  v.iurbed  oy  .fa ot  ooiiooos  of  military  tribunes.. 
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over;  a.  knot  so  perplexing,  wLicli  none  untied,  and  yet  none  were  tempted  tc 
cut;  a  livelong  strife,  neither  pacified  by  any  compromise,  nor  exasperated  info 
open  violence,  requires  far  better  testimony  than  that  of  the  Roman  annalist 
remove!  two  hundred  years  from  the  period  of  the  struggle,  to  induce  us  to 
admit,  it  as  historical.  What  would  Lave  become  of  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness, if  for  live  years  the  supreme  courts  of  law  had  been  closed,  and  the  praitor's 
or  pinr.ioria.n  f  rdmac's  judgment -sea.t  so  long  left  empty?  Where  was  the  rest- 
less  enmity  of  the  Latins,  ivho,  down  to  the  beginning  of  this  pref  uiii.Iik!  a  in  rein  , 
are  described  as  so  relentless  in  their  hostilities,  and  who  again  appear  in  arms 
as  soon  as  it  is  over  ?  Unless  the  circumstances  of  the  struggle  were  very  differ- 
ent from  all  the  representations  of  them  which  have  reached  our  times,  we  can 
scarcely  duabl  that,  the  Fasti,  followed  by  Diodorus  and  Orositts,  have  preserved 
the  truer  account  of  tlie.se  disputes;  that  one  year  at  the  most,  perhaps  eien 
that  not  continuously,  but  at  different  intervals,  wis  passed  without  curule  ma- 
gisl  rates ;  that,  the  consulship  of  the  first  plebeian  consul  is  to  be  placed  not 
twenty-four  but  nineteen  years  only  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls, 

The  length  of  the  simple,  even  when  reduced  in  all  from  ten  years  to  five,  is 
Miiitny irii™»s  ai-'iii  sufficiently  memorable.  The  tribunes  had.  prevented  the  election 
""""■  of  any  curule  magistrates;    whether  this  state  of  things  really 

lasted  for  a  whole  year,  or  only  for  a  few  weeks,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  ; 
but  it  was  ended  by  a  fresh  attack  of  the  Latins  on  the.  old  allies  of  Home,  the  yioop'.e 
of  Toscalam  ::l  'die  cdi  for  aid  on  the  par;  of  the  Tnseulans  could  r.ot  be  resisted  ; 
the  tribunes  withdrew  their  veto,  and  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  military  trib- 
unes were  duly  held;  but  care  was  taken  that  only  moderate  men,  or  men 
friendly  to  the  popular  cause,  should  be  chosen;  there  were  two  Talerii,  the 
very  name  of  whose  house  was  an  assurance  to  the  commons,  and  a  third  tribune 
was  Ser.  Sulpicius,  connected  by  marriage  with  C.  Licinius,  and  with  his  patrician 
supporter,  .M.  Faluns.  After  all,  they  were  not  allowed  to  enlist  the  soldiers  tor 
l.r.e  loudens  without  much  opposition,  :ior  probably  without  some  stipulation  on 
the  par',  of  the  senate,  that  the  military  tribunes  should  not,  like  M,  Postumius, 
abase  their  power  by  v:hi Mii£f  on  their  soldiers  in  the  tiehl  the  political  offences 
of  the  commons  at  Rome.  When  the  army  did  at  last  march,  Tnseidum  was 
relieved,  and  Velitrre,  wdiich  had  been  foremost-  in  the  attack  upon  it,  was  besieged 
in  its  turn  ;  but  the  siege  was  not  speedily  ended,  and  rite  year  came  to  a  close 
before  the  place  was  reduced. 

Meanwhile  the  popular  cause  was  gaining  ground  :  amongst  the  new  military 
risbtHD.  0,-mn  a,  triounes  was  M.  Fabius  Ambustns,^  t'te  father-in-law  o(  Licir.ius, 
.-■■.■.  ■'  r.  and  the  zealous  supporter  of  his  bills,  an  advantage  wdiich  more 
than  counterbalanced  the  danger  threatened  by  the  appointment  of 
two  zealous  members  of  the  aristocratica!  party.  These  were  A,,  (lornelkts  C'os-ms, 
who  bad  been  named  dictator  some  years  before  to  oppose  the  designs  of  ,\.l.  Man- 
lius,  and  Q.  Qidnetias  Cmcinuatus,  of  the  heuso  of  that  C'ttciriyaf  tts,  who,  in  It's  con- 
sulship, had  proposed  to  repeal  the  laws  passed  in  favor  of  the  commons  at  Home, 
by  Ihe  votes  of  bis  soldiers,  in  an  assembly  to  lie  held  in  the  field  beyond  the 
protection  of  the  tribunes,  and  who  in  his  dictatorship  had  defended  the  murder 
of  Sp.  \T;e':us.  Resides,  the  patrician  interest  in  the  college  of  (lie  tribunes  of 
the  commons  was  becoming  weaker  and  weaker;  not  only  were  Licinius  and 
Scvdus  continually  re- (doc ted,  but  three  others  of  their  colleagues,  it  is  said,  now 
espoused  their  cause,  and  the  rcaaani.e:;  live,  who  had  shd  pledged  their  veio  to 
the  patricians,  so  felt  the  difficulty  of  their  position  as  to  be  obliged  to  lower 
their  t.oae  :  their  veto  now  professed  only  to  suspend  the  discussion  or"  ihe  bills, 
and  not  to  forbid  it  altogether  i  "A  large  proportion  of  the  people,"11''  they  said, 
"were  engaged  in  foieiini  service  at  Vohtn.e  :  so  great  a  question  must  be  decided 
hi  a  full  assembly;  till,  therefore,  the  legions  should  return  home,  the  bills  must 

"Livjr,  VI.  86,  u  livy,  VL  83.  "  Livy,  VI.  38. 
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not  be  brought  forward."  In  such  contest;?  a*  these,  delay  is  an  advantage  to 
l.lie  resisting  party  when  the  assailants  arc  not  keen  in  their  attack,  so  that  it  may 
In;  pes-dhle  to  divert,  them  from  it  by  exhaust  ing  their  patience ;  hut  when  they 
an:  thoroughly  in  earnest,  (he-  ilood  gathers  inio  a.  stronger  head  the  longer  II  is 
opposed,  sad.  breaks  in  at  last  more  overwhelmingly,  So  Licinius  finding  his 
three  hills  thus  oertir.neiouslv  resisted,  now  proceeded  to  add  to  thorn  a  fourth," 
enacting  that  the  two  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  should  be  superseded  un- 
tile future  hv  a  commission  of  ten,  and  that  these  ten  should  he  chosen  alike 
from  the  patricians  and  from  the  commons.  •  The  notion  of  a  plebeian  consul  was 
most,  objected  to  on  religious  grounds  ;  a  plebeian,  it  was  said,  could  not  take  the 
auspices,  because  his  order  could  exorcise  no  office  connected  with  the  service  of 
the.  gods.  Liciuius  I'esolved  to  destroy  this  objection  most  effectually,  by  attach- 
ing the  religious  exclusion  itself.  So  far  was  he  from  allowing  that,  a  plebeian 
con! J  not  be  consul  because  lie  could  not  be  a  priest,  that  he  claimed  for  his 
order  0  share  in  the,  priestly  offices  as  such;  he  required  a  distinct  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  service  of  the  gods  might  be  directed,  and  theh  pleasure  ir.ade 
known,  by  plebeian,  ministers  as  rightfully  as  by  patricians.  Porhaps,  too,  he 
bad  another  and  more  limned  hue  object,  ;  in  seasons  of  extreme  public  danger,  it 
was  usual  to  consult  the  Sibylline  hooks,  and  the  keepers  of  them  reported  the 
answer  which  they  found  applicable  in  the  emergency.  Lieinius  might  fear  th;,t 
this  orach:,  if  left  solely  in  the  keeping  of  his  adversaries,  might,  bis  unfairly  tam- 
pered with:  and  its  answers  shaped  according  to  their  interests.  It  was  thus 
especially  desirable  thai  some  of  ice  cocauons  should  be  made  a  conn  in  ted  with 
their  contorts,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  forgery. 

Sew  military  tribunes, '■  it  is  said,  came  into  office  before  the  army  came  home 
from  Vclitrre.     This  would  be  equally  true  whether  we  sup  1  f. 

that,  the  soldiers  came  home  to  the  harvest  iu.lu'.yand  August.  "«°i™  <*»*»t™. 
or  remained  in  the  field  liil  the  close  of  the  autumn.  Amongst,  the  new  military 
tribunes  we  again  find  See,  Sulpicius,  and  also  Ser.  Cornelius  iMalugmeusis,  a 
man  so  distinguished  that  lie  lied  already  tilled  the  same  office  six  times  before.5'' 
When  the  Liciniau  bills  were  again  brought  forward,  (he,  popular  feeling  in  their 
favor  was  so  strong  as  to  make  it  apparent  that  the  tribunes  opposed  to  them 
would  find  it  Impossible  to  persist  in  interposing  their  negative;  the  patricians 
accordingly  laid  recourse  to  their  last  exiK'dieci  ;  it  was  pretended  that  the  war 
with  Vc'.itne  required  a  dictator,  and  then  Oamdhis,  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the 
commons,  was  appointed  to  till  that  oiTtce.  Il  appears  that,  lie  issued  a.  proclama- 
tion"'1 suinmoirui;'  the  citizens  within  the  military  a^e  to  enlist  and  follow  him  to 
the  field  ;  whether  his  object  was  any  thing  more  than  delay  must,  remain  doubt- 
ful; but  his  edict  was  u'.terlv  disregarded,  and  the  senate,  to  allay  the  storm, 
called  upon  ban  to  resign  Ids  dictatorship.  The  Fasti  recorded,  that  P.  Manlius 
Capioluius  was  named  dictator  shortly  after,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  domestic:  disturbances  ;"i!  no  record,  however,  reniaias  to  11s  of  any 
thing  thai  !:e  did  in  his  office.  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  was  disposed  to  take  no 
violent  steps  against  the  commons,  for  one  branch  of  the  Licinian  family  were 
his  relations,  and  from  them  lie  chose  0.  Lieinius  Calais,  ihouah  ;i  plebeian,  to 
he  his  muster  of  the  horsemen.  As  if  to  sbow  sii'd  further  that,  the  com  est  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  the  bill"  relating  to  (he  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  was 
passed  before  the  end  of  this  year;  but.  the  other  three  were  still  delayed  a  little 
longer.  Every  nerve  was,  doubtless,  strained  by  the  patricians  Jo  preserve  the 
■exclusive  possession  of  the  consulship,  and  this  was   naturally  thK  point  to  which 

"  Livy,  Vt.  37.  Kat<f\avvv.— Camillas,   89.      Antl   eo  the  Fasti 

18  Livy,  YI.  86.  CVpitolim  ;  for  ll:«  hffljzirmir.se  of  tho  lino  may 

13  Tlils  ii[,!i,:;.!-;,   true   :'.  c  :V;isn:  cms  ol"  lli-rs  a,:  s:il'rlv  rc^oivO  ;:■;  S^on'ms  t;.s  siivpiv  1  i:., 

Fasti  Capitolmi.  "Ob  Edickm  ia  ml:iics  ex  si.  ('..  sbc.iclnr.at.- 
11  I. ivy  suvs,  i!:;t  l:e  ccly  tair.atc.ncd  f,:,  [ss:ir>        '"  "  s>dl:.u;i;:s^  J:iL:J;e  ct  Mi  "erenda:  can- 

such  a  jjrod  miration,  VI.'  3S.      Bv.t  Plutarch  s4." 

eps  .:;■.  ■.  11  It  us  iictuully  issued,  xpoiypa^c  crciirias        B  livy,  VI.  43. 
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the  mass  of  the  commons  attached  the  least  hnporfanee,  while  they  eagerlj 
desired  To  pass  the  oilier  two  bills,  relating  io  the  public  Land,  and  to  the  debts. 
But  the  tribunes,  being  well  aware  of  this  feeling,  and  being  anxious,  on  personal 
as  well,  us  public  grounds,  Lo  secure  the.  great  point  of  an  equal  share  of  the 
highest  magistracies,  had  resolved  only  to  bring  forward  the  three  bills  together, 
to  be  altogether  either  accepted  or  rejected.  The  more  violent25  of  the  aristo- 
crat.iea!  party  rojrionst. tared  with  hypoe,'.i'.i;:al  indignation  against  the  arrogance 
o'.'  l.l,i:  tribunes.  In  thus  dlerating  lo  il;e  commons  ;  and  against  their  sehlsl'.ness, 
in  refusing  to  bring  forward  hills  for  the  good  of  their  whole  order  without  stipu- 
lating- nt  the  same  time  for  the-  gratification  of  their  own  ambition.  But  Licinius, 
trusting  that  the  people  would  have  the  sense  to  reject  the  pretended  sympathy 
of  their  worst  enemies,  persevered  in  his  purpose ;  and  told  the  commons  in 
homely  language, :l  "  i  hat  they  must  be  content  to  eat  if  they  wished  to  drink." 

There  is  nothing  viler  than  the  spirit  ivliich  actuates  the  vulvar  of  an  aristoc- 
On  wut  sramji  fho  racy,  "we  cannot  sympathise  with  mere  ]u-ii.[c  and  selfishness,  with 
i  ■■  '  ■  i'...ii..l"LS  'Hi'  mere  desire  of  keeping'  the  good  things  of  life  lo  themselves, 
•nuBaiiik  -with  the  grasping  monopoly  of  honors  and  power  without  noble- 

ness of  mind  to  appreciate  the  true  value  of  either.  All  can  conceive  from  what, 
motive.,  with  what  temper,  and  in  what,  language,  the  coarser  spirits  of  the  aris- 
tocratical  party  opposed  the  Liciuiau  bills.  But  in  all  the  uncorrupted  aristoc- 
racies of  the  ancient  world,  there  was  another  and  a  very  different  element  also  ; 
there  were  men  who  opposed  the  advance  of  the  popular  party  mi  the  highest 
and  purest  principles ;  who  regarded  it  as  leading,  in  the  end,  to  a  general  law- 
lessness, to  a.  contempt  for  the  institutions  and  moral  feelings  of  men,  and  to  a 
dl^hiliif  in  (die  providence  of  the  gods.  Such  men  must  have  existed  amongst 
the  llonum  patricians  ;  aed.  their  views  arc  well  deserving  of  (he  iio!iee  of  pos- 
terity. When  Per.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  in  his  seventh  military  tribiineship 
opposed  Lioinius  and.  Suytius  hi  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  he  might  have  es- 
piessed  his  feelings  in  something  like  the  following  language,  and  the  soberest 
and  wisest  of  the  commons  themsclyes  yvould  have  been  touched  with  a  fore- 
boding fear,  while  they  could  net  help  acknowledging  that  it  was  partly  just : — !i 

"I  know,  Quiretes,  that-  ye  account  as  an  enomy  (o  your  order  whoever  will 
siiM.ii  »■:  fit.  com«.  not  agree  to  the  passing  of  these  three  ordinances  proposed  by 
iiiu  ji .i.m i ii,. ,-,:•(.  y0m-  tribunes,  Cains  l.ichiius  and  Lucius  Sexlius.  And  it  may  he 
that  sieno  who  have  spoken  against  them,  are,  in  truth,  not  greatly  your  well- 
wishers  ;  so  that  it  is  no  marvel  if  your  ill  opinion  of  these  should  reach  also  to 
others  who  may  appear  to  be  treading  in  their  sfeps.  But.  T  stand  here  before 
you  as  one  who  has  been  now,  for  the  seventh  time,  chosen  by  you  one-  of  the 
in  banes  of  the  soldiers  ; — six  times  have  ye  tried  nic  Wore,  in  peace,  and  In  war, 
and  if  ye  had  ever  found  me  to  bo  your  enemy,  it  had  been  ill  done  in  you  to 
have  tried  me  yet  a^ain  this  seventh  time.  But  if  ye  have  believed  me  to  have 
sought   your  goad  in  times  past,  ever,  believe  tins  same  thing  of  me  now,  though 

M  %(:;:    llic   ],il  ■■'     \ ■  |i    I  .!■  i     I  IT     1 1     ',     iV.O      on  flit;  VI  ■"->■  ■;;:'  ]\llli:;,-|    J  u  'I .  - 1 : 1  ri  ivlilcii  J  jlilVC    (15- 

tjie  rr.o::tH  of  A' ■]'!■.,:■  Ohi-.-.Jhis.  VI.  -le,  -11.  cri'md  te  Scr.  M.'ilerriiiteisis.     And  this  view  ia 

-'  Tlsvii-.  i;  i.!:t  «:■  -■iii'  d  ;»)  <',■  .-.■;■■■.■. a- .     T)!..ni  o.oi-1  ,fn;::y  ili'si,:vii^  of  notice,  l.aa-au^o.  it  ho 

('.■'■ii-',   fY.iiira.  IVi;:;:se.   !;;■,  a.;  co.n'citod  hy  [-U'LiMt'ly  iUn-fiec*  on--  of  ;l:e  fi'ii^t  uses  ot'thi: 

Euhnar.  "  Christian  rev.-lal^i :  me'i.ly,  tkat  it  nroviiloji 

a*  I  nm  fa;  'tani  v-ls'i'ie.'  to  iiil'sJuci;  into  ii-  ii\e;i  mora!  ii.iiiiifita  ii  id  isiciri  cutty ■:,:  iiaeaai 

i.iit'jry  ;:.!>,] ir:!.!iu:'B oivj'i:.!! igiicr.il io u ?  soeocoo.-,  law,  lira!  tiiirrelbru  :!  ."oivn  iiuinsii  i  ;.■•■,'  lo  be  at- 

.      ..    ..__-.._I1p0n  jj)e  -ll..m!t;vi,;  ,;,  l!n  „(,_  (,:rC:i    :,s  eircum'tnnces  may  require    — '"     ■■ 

"thehis-  feo  lian^er  of  dtB'.roym?  thereby  tli     ., 

of  any  sanction"  of  human  conduct.     I  liavo  not,  tlion, 

.     ,  tsaema  put  modern   are'iiments  into  the   rooutii   of  :i 

t;i  mo  better  to  do  this  dramatically,  by  nia:<:i:c;  !tjnin:i  cif  ::::«  foartl'.  eciiiiuy  of  Koine  ;  lint  I 

ono  of  tiis  I'liriTHi'li-r,!  ofl"i- si.oi-y  i;\|.:\:-s  1;il'i:i  irivo  infi;;o   biro    deliver  [ir^uiuijuts  not  on'y 

in  (lie  fiii,i  poison,  tlnei  to  :iti;te,  as  a  tiitt'er  of  whieii  in'sht  Jiavc  been,  b.u  \s  hf  h  wero  mi- 

f,i''f,  t'-ut  sail  and  sii;:i  viivivs  v.i:!-ii  ma  i'l-t'iij;  (.■  J.  i;o:.ii'odly  ii^oit  '/ion,  nr.il  ivli;l:  :■■!:  -o  oil  utile, 

]  in-lit  ■■  i:  it  to  ':■.,!  ;ii.Tfi:i:il,v  true,  tiait  tiio  beitrr  te:-li  ;u"  anL-i;.'il  fines.  1  i  i  nt.  tliey  could  not  b> 

part  of  tin:,  ojipositiuii  to  the  lalvan.ijo  of  popular  repeated  nov,-  withoat  absurdity, 

jirineiplo.i  in  tlio  tinoient  world  w ''  n 
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I  may  speak  that  which  in  the  present  disposition  of  your  minds  ye  may  pev- 
chauee  not  willingly  Lear. 

"  Now,  as  regarding  the  ordinances  for  the  relief  of  poor  debtors,  and  for 
veshaiuing  die  occupation  of  the  public  land,  I  could  be  well  conical  that  (.lie v 
should  pass.  1  know  t!iiit.  ye  have  home  much,  and  not  through  any  fault  of 
yours  ;  and  if  any  peaceable  way  can  he  found  01: '■  whereby  ye  :u;iy  have  relief, 
it  will  be  move  welcome  to  no  man  than  to  me.  I  like  not  the  biking  of  usury, 
and  I  think  that  ye  may  well  be  lightened  of  some  part  of  the  burden  of  your 
taxes  by  out  turning  the  fruits  of  the  public  land  to  the  service  of  the  common- 
wealth. But  if  ye  aslt  me,  Why  then  dost  thou  oppose  these  ordinances '.'  I 
must  truly  bid  you  go  to  your  tribunes,  Cains  and  Lucius,  and  demand  of  them 
your  answer."  They  can  tell  you  that  they  will  not  suffer  me  to  give  my  vote 
for  these  ordinances,  nor  will  they  suffer  you  to  have  your  will.  For  they  have 
said  that  these  ordinances  shall  not  have  our  votes,  neither  yours  nor  mine,  unless 
we  will  vole  also  for  a  third  ordinance,  which  (hey  have;  hound  lo  them  so  closely, 
as  that  none,  they  say,  shall  tear  them  asunder.  Now,  as  touching  this  third 
ordinance,  Quirltcs,  I  will  deal  honestly  with  you;  there  is  not  (lie  thing  in.  all 
the  world  so  precious  or  so  terrible  as  shall  move  me,  either  for  love  or  for  fear, 
to  give  my  vote  in  its  behalf. 

"  "What  is  (here,  then,  ye  will  say  to  me,  in  this  third  ordinance  whieh  thou  so 
:iv.islike^t  ?  I.  will  answer  vou  in  few  words.  I  mislike  the  changing  of  the  laws 
of  our  fathers,  especially  when  these  laws  have  respect  to  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  llany  things,  T  know,  are  ordered  wisely  for  one  generation,  which,  not- 
withstanding, arc  by  another  geiiorutio.L  no  less  wisely  ordered  otherwise,  '['here 
is  room  ia  human  affairs  for  change;  there  is  room  rdso  for  unehangeablene.ss. 
And  where  shall  we  seek  for  that  which  is  unchangeable,  hut  in  those  great  laws 
which  are  the  very  foundation  of  the  commonwealth  ;  most  of  all  in  those  which, 
having  to  do  with  ihc  immortal  gods,  should  be  also  tie.  niselves  immortal.  Now 
it  belongs  to  these  laws  that  the  ollicc  of  consul/''  which  is  us  it  were  the  shadow 
of  lee  majesty  of  Jove  himself,  should  be  iiole  only  by  men  of  the  houses  of  the 
patricians.  Ye  know  how  that  none  but  the  patricians  may  take  any  oiliee  of 
priesthood  for  the-wondilp  of  the  guiis  of  Home,  nor  interpret  the  will  of  the 
gods  by  augury.  For  the  gods  being  themselves  many,  have  set  also  upon 
earth  many  yae.es  of  men  and  many  orders  ;  nnd  one  race  may  not  take  to  itself 
the  law  of  another  va.ee,  nor  one  order  the  law  of  another  order.  Each  Las  its 
own  law,  which  was  given  to  it  from  the  beginning ;  and  if  we-  change  these  the 
whole  world  will  he  full  of  confusion.  It  is  our  boast25  that  we  Romans  have 
greater  power  over  our  children  than  the  men  of  any  Jiihev  nation  :  with  us  the 
son  is  ever,  so  long  as  he  lives,  subject  to  his  faihev's  will,  except  his  father  lie 
pleased  to  give  him  his  freedom.  Now,  if  a  son  were  to  a.sk  why  he  should  not, 
when,  he  is  come  to  full  age,  he  free  from  la's  father's  authority,  what,  answer- 
should  we  give  than  this,  that  the  law  of  the  Romans  gave  to  fathers  this  power 
over  their  children,  (lint  lo  this  law  lie  had  been  born,  as  surely  as  to  those  other 
laws  of  his  nature  -which  aupoiirind  him  to  be  neither  a  god  nor  a  beast,  but  a 
man.     These  laws  are  not  of  to-day,  nor  of  yesterday ;  we  know  of  no  time  when 
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tliey  have  not  been :  may  neither  we  nor  our  children  ever  see  that  time  when 
they  shall  have  ceased  to  be  ! 

■'  But  if  the  mere  will  of  the  men  of  this  generation  can  set  aside  these  laws 
if,  breaking  through  (.hat  order  which  the  gods  have  (.riven  to  us,  we  elect  foi 
consuls  those  whom  the  gods  allow  not  ;  sec  what  will  be  ihe  end.  Within  these 
rtt.eon  years  four  tribes  of  strangers  hive  boon  added  to  the  commons  of  t.hn 
city.  Ye  know,  also,  that  many  enfranchised  slaves,  rnon  with  r.o  race,  with  no 
law,  .[  had  well-nigh  said  wirii  no  god.s,  are,  from  time  to  lime,  enrolled  amongst, 
oiir  citizens.  If  all  these  are  s;dmi!ted  into  our  commonwealth,  to  become  Ro- 
mans, and  to  live  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Romans,  it  is  well.  But  if  we  may 
alter  these  laws  ;  if  strangers  come  among  us  not  to  receive  our  custom,  but  to 
give  irs  theirs,  what  thing  is  there  so  surely  fixed  in  o.ir  state,  that  it  shall  not  he 
lorn  up  at  our  fancy  ?  what  law  will  be  lcl'i  for  us  to  follow,  save  the  law  of  our 
own  fancies?  Truly,  if  the  gods  had  sent  down  one  from  heaven  to  declare  to  us 
their  will ;  if,  as  our  own  laws  were  written  by  the  decemvirs  upon  the  twelve 
tables,  so  there  wore  any  tables  to  bo  found  on  which  the  gods  had  written  their 
laws  for  all  mankind,  then  we  might  change  our  own  laws  as  we  would,  and  the 
law  of  the  gods  would  still  he  a  guide  for  us.  But  as  the  gods  speak  to  us,  and 
will  speak  only  through,  the  laws"'-  of  oar  fathers,  if  we  once  dare  io  east  these 
aside,  there  is  no  slay  or  rest  for  us  any  more;  we  must  wander  in  confusion  forever. 

"Nor  is  it  a  little  thing  Unit  by  breaking  through  the  law  of  our  fathers,  and 
choosing  men  of  (lie  commons  tor  consuls,  we  tdinil  declare  flint  riches™  are  to  bo 
honored  above  Ilia!  rule  of  order  which  the  gods  have  given  to  us.  lliehcs.  evens 
now,  can  do  much  for  their  posse-sor,  hut  they  cnunot  raise  him  beyond  the 
order  in  which  he  was  born ;  they  cannot  buy  for  him— -shame  were  it  if  they 
could  ! — [he  sovereign  state  of  the,  consulship,  nor  the  right  to  oti'ev  sacrifice  to 
tin;  gods  of  Rome.  But  once  let  a  plebeian  he  consul,  and  riches  will  be  the 
only  god  which  we  shall  all  worship.  1'or  then  lie  who  has  money  will  need  no 
oilier  help  to  raise  him  from  the  lowest  rani;  io  the  highest.  And  then  we  may 
suffer  such  an  evil  as  that  which  is  now  pressing  upon  the  cities  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  great  island  of  Sicily.  There  may  arise  si.  man  from  the  lowest  of  ihe 
people  ,vu;,  m.u..ii  a-.i'i  and  great  riches,  and  make  himself  what  the  Greeks 
call  a  tyrant."  Ye  scarcely  know  what  the  name  means;  a  vile  person  seizing 
upon  the  state  and  power  of  a  king,  trampling  upon  all  law,  ceiifoundher  n|!. 
order,  persecuting  the  noble  and  good,  encouraging  [.lie.  c1,  i!,  robbing  the  rich., 
insulting  the  poor,  living  for  himself  alone"  and  for  his  own  desires,  neither 
fearing  the  gods,  nor  regarding  men.  This  is  the  curse  with  which  the  gods 
have  fitly  punished,  other  people  for  desiring  freedom  more  than  the  law  of  their 
fathers  gave  them.  May  we  never  commit  the  like  folly  to  bring  upon  ourselves 
such  a  punishment! 

"Therefore,  Qui ri i.e.-;,  unless  you:'  tribunes  can  ihed  for  us  another  law  of  the 
gods  to  snide  us  in  the  piece  of  that  inw  which  they  are  destroying,  I  ennnot  con- 
sent to  that  ordinance  which  they  sire  so  zealously  calling  upon  us  to  pass.  Not 
heosirise  I  am  proud,  not  becsmsc  I  love  not  the  commons,  but  because,  above  all. 
things  else  on  earth,  I  love  and  honor  law;  and  if  we  pull  down  law  and  exalt33 
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our  own  will  in  the  place  of  it,  truth,  and  modesty,  and  soberness,  and  all  virtue 
will  perish  from  amongst  us;  and  falsehood,  and  insolence,  and  hcentiou..i'.es.s. 
and  all  other  wiel.edm.ss  will  possess  us  wholly.  And  instead  of  that  o're.atet 
freedom  which  ye  long  for,  the  end  will  be  .action  and  civil  bloodshed,11  find,  last 
of  all,  that  which  is  worse  Llian  all  the  rest,  a  lawless  tyranny." 

To  such,  language  as  this  the  tribunes  might  have  replied  by  denying  that  its 
principle   was  applicable    10   the   particular  point  at  issue:    they  whs.  ™._i.  _..»._  in 

might   ...no  urged  that   the  admission  (if  the  commons  to  iln   i    u  , 

sn'ship  was  not  against  the  original  find  unalterable  laws  of  the  &»•  e™1'1™- 
llui.i_-iii.-s,  inasmuch  as  strangers  had  been  admitted  even  to  be  kings  at  Rome  ; 
and  [lie  gcud  kin:;  Hei'vius,  whose  memory  was  so  for.dle  cherished  by  Llie  peo- 
ple, was,  according  to  one  tradition,  not  only  a  stranger  by  birth,  but  a  slave. 
And  further  they  might,  have  answered,  .hat  the  law  of  intermarriage  between 
the  patrician--  and  criminous  was  a  breaking  down  cf  the  distinction  of  orders,  and 
implied  that  there  was  no  such  difference  between,  them  as  to  make  it  profane  in 
either  to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  other.  But  as  to  the  principV  itself,  there 
is  no  doubt  thai  it  did  contain  much  truth.  The  ancient  heathen  world  craved, 
what,  fill  men  must  crave,  an  authoritative  rule  of  conduct  ;  and.  not  finding  it 
elsewhere,  Ihe.y  imagined  it  to  exist  in  the  fundamental  and.  original  laws  of  each 
particular  race,  or  people.  To  destroy  this  sanction  without  having  any  thing  to 
substitute  in  its  place  was  deeply  perilous ;  and  reason  has  been  but  too  seldom 
p assessed  of  power  sirdeioat  to  recommend  its  truths  to  the  mass  of  mankind 
by  their  own  sole  authority.  On  the  ether  hand,  good  aad  wise  mini  could  not 
bat  see  thai,  national  law  was  evidently,  in  many  cases,  directly  opposed  to  divine 
law  ;"  and  that  obedience  find  respect,  for  it  were  absolutely  injurious  to  men's 
moral  nature  ;  they  felt  sure,  moreover,  that  the  very  truth  was  discoverable  by 
man,  and  trusted  that  it  must  at  last  force  its  way  if  the  ground  were  but  cleared 
for  its  reception.  They  hoped,  besides,  as  was  the  case  with  Aristotle,  that  by 
gaumi;;-  !hc  ear  of  states iac:'.  they  might  see  a  system  of  national  education  estab- 
lished,1"1 which  would  give  truth  all  the  power  of  habit;  and  knowing  too  that 
universal  law,  that  if  man  does  not  grow  better  lie  must  grow  worse,  and  that  to 
remain  absolutely  unchanged  i.-.  impossible  ;  they  ventured  to  advance  towards  a 
higher  excellence,  even  amidst  (he  known  dangers  of  (he  attempt,  in  the  faith 
that  God  would,  sooner  or  later,  point  out  the  means  of  overcoming  them. 

The  events  of  the  last  year  of  this  long  struggle  are  even  more  obscure  than 
those  of  the  years  preeedirg  it,  J.'.  Maulius,"1  '.lie  late  dictator  P.  Valerius,  who 
had  been  five  times  tribune  before,  two  Cornelii,  Aulas  and  Marcus,  the  one  of 
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LuMcitssenf.,^,.,,  tbefamily  of  Cossus,  the  other  of  that  of  the  i\lal  tig  metises ;  M.  Go 
'      ,  '  mi-  Af       u  i.u-      ml  L.  Vetiirius,  fet-mod  (he  last  coil.e.o-c  of  miii- 

tu»  i.™i™,i,i!:..  tary  tribunes  which  was  to  bo  known  in  Rome.     Manlius  and  Vale- 

rius were  liheiy  to  favor  the  bills  ;  of  Veturius  we  know  little  ;  hut  the  two  Cor- 
iii'Iii"  and  (.i  eoaaius,  if  Ihey  were  true  to  the  political  sentiments  of  their  families, 
would  lie  stroi^y  opposed  to  them.  But  the  .story  of  this  year  is  again  per- 
plexed by  nn  alleged  diei-iKc'Ship  of  _\I.  Camillas,  ;".:::!  a  proLended  ir.roari  of  'he 
(.bads  in'.o  Latham.  It.  is  said  that  an  alarm  of  an  approachi'i-;;  invasion  from  the 
Gauls  led  to  the  iqijioi:- i.:r.(:-it.  of  ('■nnilhis  ;  and  this  may  bo  true  ;  for  the  senate 
wonid  gladly  avail  thomsoh  es  of  the  slightest  rumor  as  an  excuse  lor  investing 
him  with  absolute  power;  hut  that  the  Gauls  really  did  invade  Latium  at  this 
lime,  aud  were-  defeated  by  Oamillus  in  a  bloody  baLile"  near  Alba,  seems  to  be 
merely  a  fabrication  of  the  memorials  of  the  house  of  the  Finn,  the  hist  which 
occurs  in  the  story  of  (Jamillus,  and  not.  the  leas!:  sei-cjjalous.  Sotting  aside-  (his 
pretended  Gaulish  war,  liie  nn:"ali.-ts  merely  related,  that  after  most  violent  con- 
tests, (he  Lieinian  bills  were  carried  ;i:  this  must  have  taken  place  before  the.  (ribunes 
went,  out  of  office  in  December;  ar.d  apparently  they  were  not  again  re-elected, 
as  if  in  the  full  confidence  that  the  battle  was  won.  '  But  when  the  coiaiiia  for 
the  election  of  consuls  were  held,  according  to  die  new  law,  and  the  centuries 
had.  chosen  L.  Scxi.ius  to  be  the  first  plebeian  consul,  the  storm  broke  out.  again 
with  more  violence  than  ever,  owing  to  I  lie-  refusal  of  the  curia}  to  confirm  the 
election  ar.d  invest  him  with  the  irnperium.  No  particular-;  are  recorded  of  the 
id!lonmg  crisis  ;  matters,  it  is  said,  eame  almost  to  a.  .secession  of  the  eou::nons, 
and  "  to  other  terrible  threats  of  civil  contentions  ;"■"  words  which  seem  to  mean 
that  liie  seeession  would  not  have  been  confined  io  more  passive  resistance,  but 
woidd  have  led  to  an  actual  civil  war.  But  Camillas,  wao  was  still,  it  is  said, 
dictator,  acted  on  iliis  occasion,  if  we  may  believe  any  siory  of  which  he  is  the 
subject,  tie  patt  of  mediator  ;  bote:  sides  made  sonic  concessions:  the  panieians 
were  to  confirm  the  election  of  the  plebeian  consul;  hut  the  ordinary  judicial 
power  was  to  be  separated  from   the  consul's  office,  ar.d   conferred  from  hence- 

58  The     tiro     Corneiii     Mai  roc  in  ease;;    wero  merit  vvlik-li  dearly  refers  to  it,  IV.  r.  and  it  is 

■uuer.cst  '.ho  ■•■.■•■.d  lo-sleiis  supoovau-s  of  lii'-  ,.ff-  implied,  1  !  L l L 1 1 !-.■ ,  i:i  too.  siiest.  s'.nir.n.ii-;  of  Flo- 

oiid  deeoiavirsto,  cue  of  tiiori  licit:!?  aetiouly  a  lots.  T.  '.",.     Un  iSic  o'fer  hand,  (hero  is  liie  no- 

ooiiea;!iie  in'  Ap;jlu-i  (".Liudius,  st  if  time  niien  to  do us  i'alsf'u.ioil  .;■,(■  ijh.  .:i!  1  n-: r  -= i .  =  i-l l" -=  of  Gaulish 

[■■.in  die  pal  deuo  -■  '.  lo.-.u>ci  \  es  norc  gtiiunill  v  viotories  jjahiod  by  Cam  ill  ii;; ;  I  boos  in  il.o  posi- 

rl!-  ■:  s  od  -villi  il  ;  oiei  a  ('orndin*  Cossns  laid  five  ststoinoui  el'  I'd;  bins,  that  the  (.-J m lit.  did 
hera  apj  tinted  dictator     oppoBe  the  supposed        I  Invada  Lfltium  again  ill!  ■  L-.h-  y  yean  a  ft  or 

de-i,;:iB  of  M.o.lais.     'i'hc  oodsulsf.io  c:  .\l.  Ge-  their  first  irruption  ;"and  that  when  they  did 

m;  i  j-.::;  >' i .1-.--L ! i         t.v.i)  years  sfair  the  end  of  ooine,  and  advai'med  to  Ailm,  tlio  Kvi„:  ol'Ca- 

ti.M  it-:',  ii.iiv.i'e,  h  u-.i-.rki-d  ;i-=   the   ['criod   :i1  oii^aa1  ]iieteinleil  vic'.yry  over  tliuin,  I'n;   Ko- 

\i  liiijli  I  lis-  :iailii;i:  iii  Uiver  ■■if  tin!  lKSlri'j-iiius  ~:v.-  m:i:is  diu  r.n:  dure  ::'  nii-jt  tUeiu  in  il:o  field.-- 

pi, i-  ;  and  fiiOiMMii'-.d:-  of  i.l:iii:-yi!i-.r  ii'Vi;  cootrastod  i'rK  li.  [].  IS.     Tiitve  i-  alnii  fix  t:i.i:i::rut.  o! 

with  tlitiJO  oi'  the  yt.ir  p-ei.vei'i^,  wJio  ai;i  da-  .-WUIuilc,  inioLud  by  f'liifai'oii.  C:.n:'ll::s,  »-}..  ii.nd 

ntviliiid  as  iiioiicvai.i-i  i::en,  not  much  inoliiioJ  '.o  i.eiVMi-._r    e,  { :.ni-ii;:  til  >■   n-it'i  l'o'yb'iii,   "ti:;-t 

nil  he-  o:i-:y.  And  It.  C!i-.l'mi:ii-i  v.-;is  fun,  of  t;:oH«  .!:  n:e  v.  n.",  r..-\'.\  '~u\  liei::  t/io  Gie.ii  by  l.ades  ; 

ce:i !■..:■-  -.-- J l ■. :■  tveiCed  tlio  eiiC.itor  .Main.  JEuiilius  Uuil  is.  liv  Lucius  Can ii bus,  Ih.i  se::  of  Itrircus, 

v.'itli    siioli    v.i-.jiiHt.  ?-:,v !::'.-y,    i;imuv,mj    '.e.   ha.d  wini  iqidlcd  the  (luulij  in  tins  yeiu-  -K.'-  ;o:  i:)o:u 

ii-.ui.l/.'.l  l:i, i  J  li  iii!:.;;;  of  die  conijOi-'s  ofikie.  li  re  iior  A1  led),  il'ii  1'rst  time,  aeeordinf  to  Poly- 

aj  Tin1  Vast;  (.'aiiitoliiii  mice  fb;i..  ('isuiiiil'js  was  bias.  lliiC.  tile  Ltomaiis  ever  i.lic.1  n;eie.  C-.cii:  -.vi'.b 

iei-iii  '■   I  r'.ifi;  ';•■■  llfs ;. ',  ::  :':  :  ;:i  oii:ilie  ;  an-  ijlvioirege.      leniidy.  the  comi'ion  fteries  of  this 

fit."  ti.i.l.  is,  ";.-..  ei-::',ir.ifia  i;u  ;i'-uy":n  '.he  iielil,"  piiiieiid.kl  ivav  are  si  vsrisncii  nan   ■■  .' :  ■■■  i . 

us   (hsliucnis'iod   li-ooi   tt-.e  otlu-r   olnects   f;"  Si'.me  ifse'rc  '.:e  r'uniiiv.^  er:;::.b;it  e:  T.  .Mr.riiiiis 

iviiieh    s    di  el  a  lor    was    ^oii.cliioos    a:i|'o:nted,  nilii  ;  In  ^iiiili-i:  cli.l::  :i:  tills  year.  ;i:j;L  li  not:  il.e 

t '.ich  as,  "(ictJ'd'.'Viis  sedsnitLe  esiis'i,'1  '' eeiiiii.i-  the  G:in':s  udvuiiee  :.s  fur  as  liui 'Aid,  :  wiiihi 

our. i   l::;lsi:di:::ii:.   r-niiHii,"  or   "d:ivi  fj_'end:  oT/er,- li!;-.i  :l:e  .-eLa.e  ofCsmillus' vetery  oi: '.he 

ei-ii-N,"'     lint  lis  Ibc  frseiiisiis  sf  !l:e  Tastl  are  Alhaii  Hills,  ;  i  r :  ■:  I  list's  L  !:.-  (■■■jfiLJii;  ef  _'■.  1 .  i  l  .  I L  it  ss 

in  this  ],:;.ee  very  mueii  mutiisted,  we  earniei  ten  years  later.     I  believe,  liirn  :o:i-,  J.:-.!   i  te 

fed  n- ■..■!:. it  I  lei   eool  aaiild  i.nv  i:ni:i,!l:  ef  I  is  i'.iavuinfs  ef  lies  lost  ;;ieiiCoisi:i].  .:■:'  U.li'.jlli:"  iivu 

vie'.o-y  i  l'o.'i   friienph    over    die  Gauls  or  oo.  as  litlie  Io  be  robed  on  a-  U:i>r-  of  Lis  i.r.  loaded 

!':'■.!  i.'idJy.  ':  i  :.-.-.■ ;  I'li'.'tluy  diii,  fordo.'  story  seems  fisieat  of  lireninis.  !'i;i.  eodno;  lioine  Iroiii  the 

to  iinve'estah'.islir.d  ilsoll'io  the  lieioan  history  shame  of  ooyins  a  ransom. 
vory  jiio  only  :  :'.  is  leeni  ionoe.  by  Tavy,   hy        4"  l.ity,  VI.  42. 

I'ldarot,  iv.-  ))■•■■■:  y:ii'  ;:i  the  d-oi-eeiits  e:  hi's        "  ;'  Teiiibilesiiiie  alios  i;:i:!as  '.fvillum  eerij- 

14th  boob,  by  Zoiiaias,  by  Appian,  in  a  ftng-  niiicmd' — I  .ivy,  VI.  42. 
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forth  on  a  new  magistrate,  who  was  always  to  be  a  patrician,  and  who  being  ap- 
pointed without  a  colleague  was  not  to  be  called  consul  but  prater;  a  title  of 
high  dignity,  which  had  been  anciently  borne  by  tin:  consuls,  and  expressed  par- 
ticular!', their  supreme  power,  as  thi:  captains  or  leaders  of  the  eoniniomveuhh. 
The  first.  person,  who  filled  this  new  office53  was  Sp.  Camillas,  the  son  of  the  dic- 
tator; a  compliment  which  his  old  father  well  deserved,  if  the  last  public  act  of 
his  life  of  more  than  fourscore  years  was  the  reconciling  of  the  quarrels  of  his 
countrymen,  and  the  bringiji;;  a.  struggle  of  five  years  to  a  peaceful  and  happy 
termination. 

This  union  of  the  two  orders  was  ackaowl edited   also  in  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies of  the  republic-.     A  temple"  was  built  on  the  Capitoline  Hill :uii,„„  ,,  lhl>  Cl„ 

looking  towards  (he-  Forum,  and  dedicated  to  "  Concord ;"  and  a  "ll°  *dHMI"p- 
fourth  day  was  added  to  the  three  hitherto  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  the  great 
or  Boman  games  ;  as  if  to  signify  that  the  commons  were  from  henceforth  to 
take  their  place  as  a.  part  of  the  Roman  people,  by  the  side  of  the  three  old  pa- 
trician tribes,  the  Ramnenses,  Tilienses,  and  Luce-res.  To  preside  at  these  :^.ir;is, 
two  new  magistrates  were  appoint-;  d  under  ihe  name  of  Ciirule  /Hdiles  ;  and  these 
were  to  be  elected  in  alternate  yours  from  the  patricians  and  from  the  commons. 
Their  other  duties  and  powers  it  is  very  difieult  to  define;  hur.it  appears  that 
they  exercised  for  a  time41  the  jurisdiction  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Qusstores  Parricidii,  that  they  tried  criminals  for  various  offences,  and  if  their 
sentence  were  appealed  agaiast,  they  appeared  as  prosecutors  of  the  appellant 
before  (he-  comitiu  of  ilic  centuries. 

Thus,  with  no  recorded  instance  of  bloodshed   committed  by  either  party,  the 
five  years'  conflict  upon  the  L  i   111  '    11  '       ''   ' 

From  this  time  forward  the  consulship  continued  without  inter-  f"moftJ».»«tituiim. 
rnption  to  the  end  of  the  republic  ;  and,  with  the  e\ccpiion  of  a  short  period  to 
he  hereafter  noticed,  It  was  duly  shared  by  the  commons.  The  form  of  the  con- 
stitution, such  as  we  find  it  described  ia  those  times  -which  began  to  have  a  con- 
temporary literature,  was  now  in  its  leading  poinds  completed  ;  but  many  years 
mast  yet  elapse  before  we  can  do  more  than  trace  the  out.ine  of  institutions  and 
of  a.etions;  the  spirit  and  character  of  ilie  times,  and  stili  more  of  particular 
individuals,  must  yet,  for  another  century,  be  discerned  but  dimly. 


Livv,  VI.  42.  num.  '     !■  :n     i       '  i  In      I      J  r  m   1 

->.  43,  and  secjq..     it;i  Mitifdalt.     Vol.  I.  ;.,,  yij.     Tim  two  Sdpiot 


ii'-'J,  of  the  emi'ire  posscssod  oven  tlic  u  impe- 

)  Niebuhr,  Vol.  III.  p.  43,  and  sequ.  iui  Mittdalt.  "  Vol.  I.  p.  S6.     The  two  Soipios 

Tn  iviiLil  Is  rln::'i!  :-:-.i;l.  it  :ii!iy  Do  iid.Lod  ;'::;:  '.:io  &:'  tlio  :il';L  csur.i-y,  -vlii'so  toi.-I.i-  ami  ■.  ]  .11  :l j . I ■  h. 

tit;..:  JKJiJis  ivii  co'uivioii  u-ioii.l's!   ilm  niagih-  liiive  lioon  pri-servcd  to  us,  hive  tl'.dir  iijifilo 

tv:iW!S  </!'  l.lio  if.im-.'i;-,:u  and  roLoiiiis  Lit  a  lator  ships  as  v.- oil  an  vioir  i-^ii:-ov ^ j.i] :.-.  nn;L  Masni- 

•n-ri ::■■.[  ;  lh,a  v.:.:- :!■:;■;  I'l-^..  i.l'.-li- 'y ,  in  iu-orii.tioi:*,  hIi'.jm  11:0:;  rdod.      ""h;.-i  -i:;  ::is  lo'i::i;i'y  l.kr,l   tiiO 

with  i'.:ii  titio  ;'  /lidiii=  ;;hri  dfciiii;Lo,';  tlhis  "i.e.  oi:ii\:  then  was  hold  ia  la^iior  cs'.iaiihiia:  ii,,i:i 

ffii.lilo-:,  in  Ilia  naiaioipia  ii.id  a  "ti'Jhnntl."  ur  ivluin  Cicero  i-oidd  o:;][  ri:c  c:.;\-\ilc.  .io.liio  '■pi.dli) 

judgment- scat,  ns  u  laas-k  ot'  'Jio'i-i.L'li  liL-nI'.y ;  ataplics  '.jiiam  iij-1  vntus." — Vcrr.  Act.  I.  18. 
and  as  Savigay  thinks,  they  ia  the  earlier  pe- 
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The  first  plebeian  cor.suls1-.ip  coincides,  as  nearly  as  the  chronology  can  be 
ci1™...!ocy  oju.o  Li-  ascertained,  with  the  great  battle  of  Mar.tinea  and  Hits  death  ot 
dniukwk  Epamiuondas.     At  this  point  Xciiophou  ended  his  Grecian  history  ; 

and  as  the.  writings  of  Theopompus  and  of  the  authors  who  followed  him  have 
not  been  preserved  to  us,  we  here  lose  the  line  of  contemporary  historians  in 
Greece,  alter  having  enjoyed  their  guidance  during  a  period  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  years.  More  than  that  length  of  time  must  still  elapse  before  we 
can  gain  the  assistance  of  a  contemporary  writer,  even  though  a  foreigner,  for 
any  pai't  of  the  history  of  Rome. 

But  as  I  have  before  observed  that  the  Greek  poets,  long  before  the  time  of 
ow™..  iiei»T,™  i-.nr  Herodotus,  have  done  more  than  any  mere  nnnal'sts  could  have 
.".'"■  i  ."..!■ .  done  to  acquaint  us  with  the  most  valuable  part  of  history,  that 
°™""""*perioa-  which  relates  to  a  people's  mental  powers  and  habits  of  thinking, 
so,  when  we  close  the  Hellenics  of  Xenophon,  we  find  in  the  great  orators  and 
philosophers  of  the  next  half  century  more  than  enough  to  compensate  for  the 
want  of  regular  historians.  What,  contemporary  record  of  mere  battles  and  sieges, 
tjf  wars  and  factions,  could  afford,  such  fulness  of  knowledge  as  to  the  real  state 
of  Greece,  in  all  points  that  are  most  instructive,  as  we  derive  from  the  pam- 
phlets, as  they  may  be  called,  of  Isocrates,  from  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  the  moral 
and  political  treatises  of  .Aristotle,  ar.d  the.  various  pulf.ie  and  private  orations  of 
Jsaeus,  ^itsehincs,  and  Demosthenes?  It  is  when  we  think  of  the  overflowing 
wealth  of  Greece,  that  wo  feel  most  keenly  the  absolute  poverty  of  Rome.  The 
lifth  century  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  produced  neili-.er  historian,  poet., 
orator,  nor  philosopher ;  its  whole  surviving  literature  consists  of  three  or  four 
lines  of  a  monumental  inscription,  and  a  short  decree  of  the  senate,  the  dale  of 
which  is  not,  however,  ascertained.  I  cannot  too  often  remind  the  reader  of  the 
total  want  of  all  materials  for  a  lively  picture  of  the  Roman  character  and  man- 
ners under  which  we  unavoidably  labor.  Still  we  arc,  as  it  were,  working  our 
way  to  light;  the  greatness  of  Rome  is  beginning  to  unfold  itself;  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  Hamnlte  and  the  Latin  wars,  of  which  the  first  trained  (he  Romans 
to  pc:feciiun  hi  all  military  virtues,  by  opposing  to  them  the  bravest  and  most 
unwearied  of  enemies;  while  the  latter  consolidated  forever  the  mass  of  their 
power  near  home,  by  securing  to  them  the  aid  of  the  most  faithful  of  allies.  And 
the  great  domestic-  struggles  are  almost  ended  ;  what  required  direct  interference 
has  been,  for  the  most  part,  remedied  ;  it  must  be  left  for  time  to  complete  the 
union  of  the  two  orders  of  the  commonwealth,  now  that  they  have  been  freed 
from  those  positive  causes  of  irritation  which  kept  them  so  long  not  only  distinct 
from  each  other,  but  at  enmity. 
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We  have  seen  the  Licinian  bills  become  laws  of  the  land ;  we  have  next  to 
endeavor  to  trace  their  results;  to  see  how  far  they  were  fairly  f ir,:tla  0t  a« imniai 
carried  into  effect,  and  what  was  their  success  in  remedying  the  '*"■■ 
evils  which  had  made  them  appear  to  be 

I.  The  Lieinirtn  law,  which  opened  the 
larly  observed  during  a  period  of  eleven  years.' 
the  patricians  ventured  to  disregard  it,  so  that  in  the  fifteen  fol-  ■"e*a™»ll"tLP> 
ke.vjig  years,  down  to  the  great  Latin  war,  it  was  violated  six  or  seven  several 
times.2  But  after  the  Latin  war  it  w;!S  observed  regularly,  and  we  can  only  find 
one  or  two  doubtful  instances  of  a  violation  of  it.  fn  the  twenty  years  of  ple- 
beian consulship  which  occur  before  the  Latin  wsjv,  there  appear,  however,  the 
names  of  only  oifrlit  plebeian  families;  (be  Scxtii,  the  Genucii,  the  Lieinii,  the 
Peetelii,  the  Popillii,  the  Plautii,  tlie  Marrii,  and  the  Decii:  two  of  these,  the 
Marcir  aad  the  Popillii,  ea;oivil  the  consulship  fair  times  each  ;  the  Genucii4  and 
Plir.it.ii  obtained  :!  three  Limes  each:  the  Lieinii  and  Ptetelii  twice  each;  and  the 
Sexi.ii  and  Decii  once  each.  Of  the  individual  consuls  none  were  eminent,  except 
M.  Popillius  Lrenas,  U.  Marcius  Rutilus,  and  P.  Deems  Mus;  the  two  former 
were  ea:;b  four  times  elected  consul,  anil  C,  Mnreius  obtained  besides  the  offices 
of  dictator'  and  censor,  being  the  first  commoner  who  attained  to  either  of  them. 
The  fame  of  T.  "IJeeius  has  been  still  greater,  and  more  enduring  ;  bis  self-devo- 
tion m  the  Latin  war  placed  him  ia  the  fond  rcmeinbraace  o\'  bis  countrymen  o:i 
a  level  with  the  greatest  names  of  l.lomaa  history,  and  from  that  bmo  forward 
it  could  not.  be  denied  that  commoners  were  to  be  found  as  worthy  of  tho  con- 
sulship as  the  proudest  aad  nobles':  of  the  Kubii  or  the  Cornelii. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Licinian  law  was  not  passed  till  the  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth was  ripe  for  it.  There  were  families  amongst  the  com-  !;„,„„„;*„, 
mons  fit  to  receive  the  highest  nobility  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  »1°,a««-°»>i"re- 
so  sound  "was  the  public  feeling,  thai  we  read  of  no  mere  deii;ao.ogae  raised  to 
trie  consulship  as  the  reward  t.,f  his  iuvbuleaee  and  faction;  even  the  two  tribunes 
who  had  conducted  the  long  contest  with  the  patricia.ns  were  each  only  or.ee 
clotted  consul,  aad  nor.e  of  the  other  plebeian  consuls  are  known  to  have  boon 
tribunes  at  all.  hTo  constitutional  reform  could  be  more  happy  than  this  ;  no  thing 
could  be  more  just  or  more  salutary  than,  to  oeen  the  honors  of  the  state  to  fin 
order  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  capable  of  wielding  political  power,  but  retaiarag 
so  much  simplicity  and  soberness  of  mind  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  abusing  it. 

II.  It  has  ever  been  found  that  social  evils  are  far  more  difficult  to  cure  than 
such  as  are  merely  political.     It  was  easier  to  adjust  the  iiolinical  *  own  Agaium 
relations  of  the  patrioians  and  commons,  ihaa  the  social  relations  ,1"' 

of  the  great  aad  the  humble,  ibe  creditor  and  the  debtor.  We  are  told  that  the 
agrarian  law  of  Licinius  was  earned  ;  but  what  amount  of  public  land  was  allotted 
under  it  to  the  poorer  commons  we  have  no  means  of  discoverine;.  Niebuhr  con- 
cludes from  a  passage  in  Laurentius  Lyd  us,'1  that  now  as  in  the  time  of  Ti.  U-va.eehus 

1  Livy,  VII.  18.  *  He  was  die  tutor  ia  3S8  (T.ivv,  VII.  17),  and 

2  Tiisl  ih  lyaiiv-,  in  tli'3  yesr  400,  wlituuSil-    censor  in  i-.'i  ;  l.i'-y,  VII,  22). 

picius  leui   Viiicrina  sifi  congas,  and  in  i.l'.c        "  iXi  MufaVa-ici  bii',  J.  :;,";.     v.ln  <;:i  ■■.::  nitrt.iv 

tivO  i'uii!->wi:v;f  VCii:'-  ;    ::^::-.'.:i  ili    Afl-J-.  wiiCll  a  Sai  ■      av-mxiar  iV.i  rjvdj.EI  r:,  :::,\i-;::in  '  Kui  r'l  ii-imli'  v;.si( 

p'.cias  iaal   ;l  (.>:  ii  ce:i  as  worj  <li;i'lv:l :  tian;  in  !■.-,«  l-Wro;  *-ai  .\*i?;.h  vf.-;::i;;;a^  nyijf  Spaxji  cwi- 

dO,;.   ia  -lie,  ar.d  lastly,  H  413.      'I.'Iijh  would  ;).■:?,,.«  ,;;.:  r !;  ;li.;l..i.f„vs  r,,u-:li.     JS.':ul-  i.'-.r  !:::is. 

amouti'.  to  sii\i-:i  i  ii-^mci;^,  b;r.  in  tii.i  year  lot  tti::t  r.t.is  is  l;i!,u:i  frcra  .l-.-.i:ai:'  Oaceba-i'.-.s,  e. i : .  1 

?■■"!■.■■  iniaiii::  aiudii  is  yie'i'.aai,  M.  ['upiliius.  ir.a  t'a;t  it  roiutcs  to  ii:'  i>^: :■  i-L  iu;::i:i:ii;Li.(':y  i : . L : < . ■.',-- 

(■-■.>: '.o:v.:nc.  i-'  M.  t'eliai-',  ::'. limits  ■insl.  :i\i'\or-  bi>  i.!ici  ar.ia'ciiv.  "i'>'.'.i  J.yiris.  wiic:c  (.vr.ru--K.nf, 

ili'js  '4'ivu  ;--.ii  as  ■■'.  yes:1  i;:'  I  so  putrisnei  eon-     ::ud  b" Ii  rs  maki:  l:is  uic.ho-iiy  v^ry  fnspi- 

sula.     SeeLivy,  VII.  18.  eions,  intoini;;;l .  I  eciv'-vo.  only  to  'lolico  all  tin) 

1  C.  Miiicius  ilnaiui  :::■:-  r,.-sis:;1  ia  Sf'S,  in  I'v.'.r.'Uryinnry  riaipiHtrntoH  wi.ii  !.;.-  L  at  any  time 

403,    in    411,    and    413.      And    M.    il'opilbn.H  b;aa  upaein'a:d  :>t  laa-u:  ;  and  fh;;s  aticr  ;n<ai- 

LiBiias  was  cor,s'.il  in  ili'ii,  ia  SJiS,  in  -ii'j 5 ,  J.ii'i  i:i  lii>aiay:  iiici  lii:'0'.;s  iL':;a:ivirs,  liij  gu(;s  on  tc 

407.  Bpenk  of  tin;  ponttfloes,  and  aailefl,  aa  baing  in 

'  One  of  1::o  (Isnnciiiii   iini'lv  iVas  r_-....: : «.  ■  l  ;ti  si:n:c  s'.rt  miieistiiCi's  ;'  ;■!■.!  :!:,!■!  '■:■  i  :-.ni: .-:  i  liii 

flii'-,  \y.ri.  aia.l  v!      :.nc  i.  l'Liva:Lii:j  was  eor.sLil  in  niilitaiw  tribunes,  and'  tla.i  iive  yi:s:s;  uuiirdiy, 

t\i'i,  in  ii-i,  and  in  414.  as  another  untina'Joe.s  (a--ioJ  ;  ir.id  itistiy,  tlio 
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a  commission  of  three  persons  was  appointed,  with  those  lrir;;c  powers  ordinarily 
granted  to  a  lloman  commission,  for  tl-.c  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  new 
agrarian,  law,  ami  that  Lichius  himself  was  one  of  these  commissioners,  which 
would  account,  for  his  not  having  been  chosen  rather  than  BcxLius  to  be  the  first 
plebeian  consul.  It  would  be  the  business  of  this  commission  to  take  away  all 
public  land  occupied  by  any  individual  above  the  prescribed  amount  of  live  hun- 
dred jugera,  and  from  the.  land  thus  become  disposable,  to  assign  portions  to  the 
p.i'uvr  citizens.  But  their  task  would  not  be  easy ;  for  attempts  of  every  sort 
would  be  made  to  defeat  or  to  evade  the  law  :  land  which  had  passed  by  pur- 
chase from  one  occupier  lo  another,  and  which  had  been  possessed  without  dis- 
pute for  many  years,  would  acquire,  even  in  the  eyes  of  unconcerned  persona, 
something  of  the  character  of  property  ;  while  in  the  feeling  of  those  who  held 
it,  to  take  it  from  them  without  offering  them  any  eompev.siLtion  was  no  better 
than  robbery.  Besides,  the  occupation  of  the  public  land  had  been  for  aome 
time  past,  probably  since  the  period  of  the  last  war  with  Teii,  permitted  to  the 
commons  us  well  as  to  the  patricians  ;  so  that  the  occupiers  were  a  larger  and 
more  influential  body  of  men  than  they  had  ever  been  before,  and  the  commis- 
sioners must  have  found  it  proportionably  hard  to  compel  them  to  observe  the 
letter  of  the  law. 

Thus,  although  we  are  told'  that,  the  patricians  and  commons,  when  the  law 
KE«iti«  n  lanjbs  was  passed,  had  solemnly  sworn  to  observe  it,  and  though  a 
ituiii.eit.cu  penalty  hut!   been    denounced  against   any  violation  of  i(,  yet   the 

commission,  it  seems,  found  it  impossible  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  di'lieah.iesin 
the  way  of  a  speedy  settlement  were  indeed  manifold.  In  the  first  place,  many 
of  the  ocenphrs  emancipated  their  sous,"  and  then  made  over  lo  them  the  laud  in 
their  occupation  beyond  the  legal  amount  of  five  hundred  jugera;  and  in  the 
same  way  probably  their  sheep  and  oxen,  which  were  fed  on  the  public  pasture 
land,  were  also  entered  in  the  names  of  their  emancipated  sons,  when  'they  ex- 
ceeded the  number  fixed  by  the  law.  In  this  maimer  large  portions  of  land 
must  have  been  returned  in  private  hands,  which  the  law  had  expected  to  make 
available  for  allotments  to  the  commons.  But  further,  the  occupiers  urged  that 
they  hud  laid  out  money  of  their  own  on  the  land  which  they  occupied ;  they  had 
erected  buildings  on  it  and  planted  trees;  were  they  to  lose  these  without 
receiving  any  equivalent?  They'werc  willing  to  resign  what  belonged  to  the 
stale,  but  the  improvements  of  the  property  had  been  made  at  [heir  own  expense, 
and  on  these  the  state  could  have  no  claim.  Besides,  it  was  not  always  easy  to 
ascertain  what  was  public  land  and  what  was  private;  for  portions  of  both  be:i:g 
held  by  the  same  persons,  the  boundary  stones  which,  according  to  ltomaa  prac- 
tice, were  to  serve  as  so  sure  a  mark  of  private  property  had  boon  taken  up,  or 
su  He  re- i.l.  to  be  destroyed  ;  and  in  the  waul  of  any  regular  surveys  of  (lie  ground, 
the  ituce.-taim'.y  and  occasions  of  liliga'.ion  were  endless.  In  short,  we  may  sup- 
pose that,  generally  speaking,  the  occupiers  retained  their  land,  either  in  their 
sons'  names  or  in  their  own,  and  that  the  agrarian  law  of  Licinius  did  but  little 
towards  relieving  (ho  distress  of  the  commons. 

We  are  told  that  nine  years  after  the  first  plebeian  consulship,  in  the  year 
o.  lwotai^umtBi.  398, s  C.  Licinius  was  himself  impeached  by  M.  Popillius  Ltenas, 
E™  "'"  one  of  the  curule  eediles,  for  having  violated  his  own  law  by  occu- 
pying a  thousand  jugera  of  the  public  land,  half  of  which  he  held  in  his  son's 

■.vvvri-.nt-it  of  '.hi!    1.ri:it!'.virs.  bv  whom  lie  effect.    And  '.hi!  rowers  (it'taioh  a  oommi^on. 

cicms.  1  believe,  r.o  oth=r  ]iur:io:is  than  i:nj  i\:-  as  may  lie  seen  from  (..':<! Liny?  Kpeiwhes  :-.i';u:i--: 

moil*  -.ri;u!.vi:-i  rehi.iblicie  constitucndffl,  Au-  thu  aci-unae  h.iy  ot  I li:.) ■.;.-.,  v.ere  very  ,;■:■;  :it  .list 

gustus,  Antoniu?.  and.  1.iuJ'U;s.     13..I.  ahheiieh  vsry  :nvp<vl;ei;.;  a:id  h  is  nio-Mveiv  :,,■(. '::;,', la 

Idonottmnk  that  Lydua  s];oke  of  a:iy  ex:m-  '1:;lI  l.iimius  wouH   ■■"  .-.-.-  -..i   '■  :-. 

ordinary   (!0!:n~i  —  anas    nui-oliee,.!    ai':er  t lie  members,  almost  ai 


7  A-ipian.  ]le.l.  Civil.  I.  8. 

•   A:ipia!,;  Ildl.  Civil.  I.  S.     Liw,  Vn.  16. 

■  Llvy,  VII.  16. 
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name,  haying  emancipated  him  in  order  to  evade  the  law.  Licinius  was  con- 
demned in  pay  a  line  of  ten  thons;ind  ases  ;  but  hi  the  m  eagerness  of  our  knov.-l. 
edge  of  these  times,  we  cannot  tell  in  what  spirit  the  prosecution  was  conducted ; 
whether  it  originated  in  personal  feeling's  of  enmity  Lo  Licinius,  or  whether  it  was 
merely  one  out  of  a  number  of  other  prosecutions  earned  on  with  the  hii.enliij:i 
of  trvino;  once  more  to  carry  the.  agrarian  law  into  full  effect.  Wo  know  nechmg' 
of  the  character  of  M.  Popillius ;  hut  from  his  having  been  chosen  four  times 
consul,  and  once  c smile  tedile,  i'.  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  he  could 
have  lieen  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  patricians;  whereas  we  know  that  they 
never  forgave  any  man  who  was  an  active  supporter  of  an  agrarian  law.  _  I  am 
incline:]  to  think  therefore  that  the  prosecution  of  Licinius13  was  rather  instigated 
hv  a  desire  to  lower  his  creiii! ,  and  to  punish  hi:n  for  his  obnoxious  'av.s,  than  by 
any  wish  to  sec  those  laws  enforced  more  strictly. 

III.  The  failure  of  (he  agrarian  law  was  of  itscif  sufficient  to  prevent  the  sue 
cess  of  the  third  of  the  Licinian  bills,  that  for  the  relief  of  dis-  5  Q(  fti  |fw  ^  aa 

tressed   debt.oi's.      It  was  something,  no  doubt,  to  free  thnu  irum   ■■    ■'■'  • 

the  double  burden  of  both  interest  and  principal,  by  deducting 
from  tin;  principal  of  every  debt  what  had  been  already  paid  in  interest,  and  to 
allow  a  lengthened  term  of  payment,  during  which  they  ought  be  free  from  the 
oxtremest  severity  of  the  law.  But  to  men.  who  had  nothing,  and  bid  no  means 
of  earnine;  any  filing,  this  lengthened  term  was  but  a  respite,  and  their  debts,  even 
when  reduced  by  tile  deduction  of  lac  interest  already  paid,  were  more  than 
they  were  able  to  discharge.  Grants  of  public  land  made  at  such  a  moment  might 
have  delivered  them  from  their  difficulties ;  but,  as  these  were  withheld,  the  evil 
after  a  short  pause  returned  with  all  its  former  virulence.  The  Licinian  law  was 
not  prospective,  nor  did  it  lay  any  restriction,  on  the  a.uioi.tnt  of  interest  which, 
might  he  legally  demanded.  Accordingly,  to  pay  their  reduced  dent  within  the 
term  iked  by  the  law,  the  debtors  were  obliged  to  incur  fresh,  obligations,  and  to 
give  such  interest  as  their  creditors  migiii  choose  to  demand.  Things  grew  worse 
and  worse,  till  in  the  year  308,  nine  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws, 
a  bill  was  brought  forward  by  two11  of  tin;  tribunes,  M.  Duilhis  and  L.  Msmiius, 
to  restore  the  lintihilieai  of  interest  formerly  fixed  by  the  twelve  tables,  r.nmely, 
(lie  r.de  of  the  twelfth  part  of  the  sum  borrowed,  fcenus  uneiarium.  But  still 
this  did  not  reach  the  root  of  the  evil;  the  very  principal  itself  could  not  be 
paid,  and  the  number  of  nesi,  or  persons  who  were  pledged  (o  their  creditors, 
and  were  to  become  their  slaves  if  the  debt  was  v. of.  discharged  within  a  certain 
time,  went  on  continually  increasing. 

At  length,  in  the  year  403,  fourteen   years  after  the  passing  of  the  Licinian 
laws,  the  consuls,!'.  Valerius  and    0.  Ilia  re  ins  Rulilus,  the  latter  c.—  jh..^ 

himself  a  plebeian,  the  former  a  member  of  that  i. i  niiii'ii  inn   . 

always  been  eminent  amongst   the  patricians  for  its  constant  zeal  I°'mi- 

"  We  should  lis  ;ihii,  hm- ever,  to  lie  able  to  but  it  is  too  eoit-jiien:  ieid  T.ieirjus  rnty  vycT, 

a  tho  conduct  of  rieieiris,  when  emmo;  hive  di-nt'-ived  Li  mud:'  by  it.    Hi*  enemies  would 

...stitied  by  any  waitf  oi'sir.eevi'.y  in  the  uio-  nicui'dly  triumph  ;il  his   violation  of  liia  own 

....  ss  of  Ms  pros ■.■■.,ul!.r.     '£':.  Gniceh.-.s  made  i6  law,  and  wots];'  enve  little  sthonait  (hey  ihrm- 

;i  provision  of  his  agrarian  law  thai  the  eommii-  solves  laid  sit  i.bi  the  eriai-.ple  of  breaking  it. 
iiii-jr.ijvi  for  riiibi-.s-LJ:  it  snou'.d  he  is  pt-j-n-.sjtic^it        "  I-T-vy,  VII.  1(5.     It.  is  pleasant  '.a  observe 

n.aciidmey,  to  ho  ii.ied    up   by  rev,-  e'.eotier.s  the  traees  ol'iia  i  evih.ny  p/ifeil  ..-.!::■  !-:.;■■  ■■: r  in 

from  yiii-i  to  .si-isr.     Ami  it.  nv.s  :.':K  very-  thitiMt  ;-.:..  nuny  of  j.]A:   P.Mnnu   ntmihes.     The  .Mitinii 

-.vlik'.'i  doiiiivV-.i  tin;  opooin'ats  c:\:i:s  "ay,-  oi';.".l  a::-.l  Jtnii'.i  rpnear  to  Inn, :;  ner.n  nriiiitthh-jle  lbs 

1 1 .... i-  n:'  evndi;i_-  it.    s'Ar.pian,  Boil.  (  ivil.  I.  10.)  their  moderation  and  inteirrilv  ;  -J:e  ■_■  _j  -■  I  u .  1  of 

I'le  .-  .iiisn'-sioii  i:i  I.  :.fi~-.;  resent  ease  vr,\a  |ji'.-.s>.l-  tin.  tiiiimie  11.  D. thins,  utter  fiie  overthrow  of 

1  .■!;■-  net  renewed  nt'tei'  th.o  first  year,  r.ad  then  tne.  <fl -l--<:: ■■!!■.■.  i  ■  '  i  ■    r.  .i". .  '.:...  jiis.-si  .>    nmis  ili- 

tl-.e  iii'.v  iieeaine   nov/eries;.     p  ;H  |.,-.r,si  iilr:  ti.tst  t  sited  :  and  another  I> .. ' Li ..:s  i'-nts  appointed  ions 

tho  evasion  «:'      prnelisi'd  l;v  .['.iiiiiii  js  ■:■;.:,  i  eiy  cf  thu  Jsvu  cossinrsslr .:!  in  -to;',,  for  the  r ..■!'.■. ■!' 

..   i : ■ -i .  1 1 ■.  ;..dij;i'.oil  ;  iiiid  he  uiiiy  have  e.-ie^-ed  of  the  distressed  esimi  .-..:>,  :;od  os-tii-.ioiisiiod 

;/i::i-elf 'oy  liuit  eossimoi-  sepiiisii!,  iia.t  a  liia  i-.iniseif  in  the.  oii'.iiii   ,:y  Ins  i:;ip;iTti:sIs!y  ii:vl 

evi!  (io-.ih.  not  !:(!  pr!)'.  e:iird,  lis   r i l . u. I : ■".  its   iv  eh  liiiiyeuee.     "\\"ii  i:i-re  ii'iii  :dso  a  Mii-oLus  tuli'.ii.e' 

fhioe  in  the   'oieiiitlts  to  he   derived  from  it.  p.irt  witii  !.::■■  p.iistei.iu^  ii.minst.  Li  ■ ..  o;  iiyori.ns 

This  is  not  <:-;.:]sci(:.;it:on3  reaaoning  certainly,  designs  of  it.  'hoilais;    and  C.  Manius,  tha 
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for  the  welfare  of  the  commons,  determined  (lull  (lie  ffovernment  should  itself 
interfere  to  relieve  a  distress,  so  yreat  and  so  inveterate.  Five  commissi  ducts  were 
apTioiuled,12  three  plebeians,  find  two  pa.irieadis,  with  the  title  of  niensarh,  or 
bankers.  These  established  their  banks  or  tables  in  the  Forum,  hke  ordinary 
bankers,  and  offered  in  ihe  name  of  the  government  to  accommodate  the  debtors 
wil.li  ready  money  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  It  appears  that  one  cause  of  the 
prevailing  distress  was  the  scarcity  of  the  ei rankling  meilinnv3  A  debtor,  there- 
fore, even  though  be  possessed  properly  in  land,  m:g'bt  ye:  be  practically  insol- 
vent, inasmuch  as  be  could  not,  except  at  an  enormous  loss,  convert,  bis  land  into 
money.  Here,  therefore,  the  five  commissioners  interposed  :  they  furnished  the 
debtor  with  ready  money,  when  be  had  any  property  to  oiler  as  a  security,  or 
any  friend  who  would  be  security  for  him  ;  aad  tbey  ordered  that  land  and  cattle 
should  be  received  in  payment  at  a  certain  valuation.  In  this  manner  much 
property,  which  had  hitherto  been  unavailable,  war?  brought,  into  circulation;  land 
and  cattle  became  legal  tender  at.  a  certain  fixed  rate  of  value  ;  and  thus  a  great 
amount  of  debt  was  liquidated,  and,  as  Livy  adds,  tr.  the  satisfaction  of  ihe  credit- 
or as  well  Hi  of  the  debtor,  if  lie  bad  any  authority  for  savia^  lliis,  ihe  fact  is 
reiunilaih'e,  for  when  Ihe  diet  ana'  Caesar  remedied  lae  evils  arising  from  a  sv;.  on- 
ly o.!'  money,  during  the  civil  wars,  by  nearly  a  similar  arrangement,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  making  the  Creditors  sustain  a  loss  of  25  per  cent.  ;14  and  men  are  so 
apt  to  regard  money  as  the  only  standard  of  value,  that  this  feeling  is  st.i'.l  very 
general  :  and  he  who  should  pay  his  creditor  a  icss  sum  in  actual  money  than  he 
had  borrowed,  would  he  thought  to  have  defrauded  him  of  his  due,  although, 
from  an  increase  in  the  value  of  money,  what  he  paid  might  really  be  fully  equal  in 
its  command  over  other  commodities,  to  tin:  sum  which  he  had  originally  received. 

After  all,  however,  although  these  proceedings  of  the  five  commissioners  were 
well  calculated  to  relieve  the  embarrassments  of  those  debtors, 
umpied,  iut  wici  fu-  who,  being  really  solvent,  were  yet  unable,  owing  to  peculiar 
causes,  to  convert  their  property  into  money,  yet  the  ease  of  the 
insolvent  debtors  was  not  affected  by  them.  ■  Five  years  afterwards,  in  408,  the 
interest  of  money  was  still  farther  reduced  to  the  twenty -fourth  part  of  the  sum 
borrowed,  or  44  per  cent. ;"  and  in  411,  several  persons  were  brought  to  trial 
for  a  breach  of  the  law,16  and  condemned  to  pay  fourfold,  as  in  an  action  for 
fur  turn  manifestum. 

Thus  palliatives  of  the  existing  evil  bad  been  sufficiently  tried  ;  but  all  were 
found  to  be  inadequate.  The  mischief  came  to  a  head  in  the  year  413,  and 
could  be  Stopped  only  by  the  most  decisive  remedies;  but  the  disturbances  of 
that  year  so  affected  the  whole  slate  of  U:e  commonwealth,  and  were  again  so 
much  mixed  up  with  political  grievances,  that  tin  account  of  (hein  will  be  more 
filly  reserved  for  another  place,  when  we  shall  have  reached  that  period  in  the 
course  of  our  general  narrative. 

unriiriit  <;ie-tn"OT  in  :'::<:  second  S:irn:i'.c  wa-,  this  iK-ioa  the  Giiuls  had  Ik- en  mun:"eai;.e;  l'n: 

was  a  wortliy  representative  of  the  family  eiiar-  eoiirdry  rot;n;t  Komi  darii::;  ib-.ir  eonsecutivo 

acter.            '  years ;  ami  Ihe  terror  of  such  an  enemv  timid 

u  Livy,  VII.  EL.     Their  names  were  ('.  1'hii-  i:of.  lad:  ilc^-.rufir.tt;  Ills  value  cdiaTid  exp'esed  tc 

lies,  nl  hided  to  in  tin:  preccdin;:  note  ;  1'.  ]>:;-    tiu'ir  ravage.-,  '.yhi'e  : cv  could  :-.<■  ':.-.-:-x  sal'ciy 

dmi'  Mus.  who  devoted  haased'  in  Ihe  J.ied:;  v.it:d:i  the  v.-.ilts  of  ei:ics  ii'hiei:  the  fiaids  did 

war;    (I.  'PcddLldis  J'-.i'.o,  ei tinned  boll:   us  it  no'.  all  em  pi:  to  besiege  ;  ami  :r.  :meh  -c;  sues  m" 

cei-.oral.  ;'ii :d  iis  the  m!::. or  of  the  famous  laws  ah. mi  '.'chin'oticc  :a" hoai-d  li:e  mercy  is  a'.vays 

wl:ii-!i  '  :ear  jils.  name ;  Ti.  ..-sin, ''has.  one  of  the  met  :vr  lens  pre v:, lent,  so  iLiat  the  "cdrc-iilidiiii! 

nmst.  c:oder:de  of  the  pidrieians,  tlie  ceden.eue  medium  becomes  pcivonlibly  s.Tivtr.  »:«!,  ae- 

of  Q.  Piibiiliiis  in  Ids  consulship,  ai:d  the  ai.ai  I'oi'dlr.jdy,  ri^es  ir.  value.     If,  adand  to  these. 

who  ]i:.:in'd  hh:i  dictator;  laid  M.  Papains,  ef  causes,  li.o  demands  of  ooi'.ci:m:'cc  l::.d  i.lvemly 

whom  rio'Jdnc,  I  he'deve.'is  known..  begun  to  draw  away  '.ho  copper  of  Italy  into 

11  Whether  that  g-'c-at  rise  hi  the  priee,  of  cor-  Greece  a:;d  A -in,  d:e  aiilierdty  of  selling  hind  to 

nerlcai  -.e.l  bcu-uc,  'n  hieh  led  .o  la':  successive     pay  a  dell  coati-aca'd   v.-h:-;]   ey  '.cas  mere 

dc.'i'-cca.'d.ais  ...l  '.'■■■:;  as,  ir.  is  i:o'.  possihte  i;j  as-  ph:nt]:'u!  act-' have  hecr.  pyoao  "ti on nbly greater. 

certain;  but  without:  radian  this  iato  the  ac-  "  Suetonius.  Julius  Cajsar,'c.  is.   . 

C'-ieit.  other an.l  aiare-  l('::ieeriir\  causes  leiua-d.  ls  hivy,  VII.  2J. 

'—-■ss  the  vali.e  ofiaoa.  vat  I  his  taiio  id  lo-aio,  "  Livy,  VII.   E8.      Cato  de   re  rr.-tic:*,.    lib 

" '  "  iv ii  thai  of  land.     A  Utile  before  initio. 
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I  propose,  then,  first,  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  internal  state  of  the  com- 
iTHimvfiilih,  during  tin;-  period  which  intervened  between  the  pass-   ,■-■<„,$  illh,„.„i  iliB. 
ing  of  the  Licinian  laws  and  the  first  Samnite  war,  and  t]lell  to  K'yf™"38"°4ia' 
trace  iis  fori.:!;™  rolatinns  wiiiiin  lIio  same  siia.ee  of  time. 

The  first  part  of  our  task  has  been  nearly  completed  already,  in  the  view 
which  lias  been  given  of  the  effects  of  the  three  Licinian  laws.  One  or  two 
points,  however,  may  still  require  to  be  noticed. 

Between  389  and  412  we  find  the  remarkable  number  of  fourteen,  dictator- 
ships. Four  of  these  dictators  are  expressly  said  to  have  been  7rtq„„,.  ,]hll,i,.,^it 
named  with  a  political  object,"  that  they  might  preside  at  the  "'"' """ "*"■**' 
election  of  consuls,  and  prevent  the  observance  of  the  .Licinian  law.  Two  more,18 
those  of  i0'2  and  -ID.3,  although  nominally  appointed  to  command  against  a  for- 
eign enemy,  svere  yet  really  named  Lor  political  pnr]);ises;  and  two,'9  those  of 
392  and  411,  were  .appointed  to  perform  a  religious  ceremony.  Of  the  remain- 
ing six,  three  were  named  during  the  alarm  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  in  394-,  395, 
and  ?,<n  f'  and  the  other  three  were  chosen  in  303,  399,  and  410,  to  act  against 
the  llernicans,  the  Tnrquiniensiaus,  and  the  Aunmcans.8'  But  even  in  these  hist 
ap!io:iii:neiHs  (here  was  smoothing  of  a  political  feeling  :  they  prevented  a  pie- 
beian  roasul  from  obtaining  the  glory  of  defeating  the  enemy,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  Licinian  law,  kept  the  executive  goyormuoat  in  the  bands  of  a  patrician  ; 
and  it  is  expressly  mentioned,  that  App.  Claudius  was  named  dictator  in  393,  to 
conduct  the  Hernican  war,  because  he  had  been  so  active  in  opposing  the  bills  of 
Licinius. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  a  soreness  of  feeling  continued  to  exist  between  the  pa- 
tricians and  commons ;  and  that  the  former  could  not  yet  recon-  pBleii„  Uw  nBBtolll 
c,!!e  themselves  to  the  inevitable  change  which  was  in  piogi  s-. 
The  attack  of  the  Tiburtians  in  396,  is  said  to  have,  stopped  a  *!«"'« fl»™miMiip. 
rising  quarrel  between  the  two  orders  ;ss  the  inactivity  of  the  dictator,  C.  Sal- 
pieius,  in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  of  39T,  was  ascribed  to  the  policy  of  th;- 
patricians,"3  who  wished  to  keep  the  commons  ;;s  long  as  possible,  in  the  field,  to 
prevent  them  fre:u.  passing  any  measures  adverse  to  the,  patrician  interest  in  Ll:e 
Forum.  The  Pceteliaa  law  passed  in  that  same  year,  and  brought  forward  by  G. 
Pceteluis,51  one  of  the  tribunes,  with  the  sanction  of  the  patricians,  appears  a'se 
to  have  bm:n  intended  indirectly  to  undermine,  the  Licinian  law  with  respect  to 
the  consulship.  Its  professed  object  was  to  put  down  canvassing,  "ambitus," 
and  ambitus  here  seems  to  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense,  not  as  implying  any 
bribery,  but  simply  the  practice  of  going  round  to  the  several  marine's  and  meet- 
ings, l,i;hl,  for  whatever  purpose,  in  the  country,  and  thus  acquiring  an  interest 
among  the  country  tribes.  It  is  expressly  said,  that  tins  law  was  directed  against 
plebeian,  caiuh.da'.es  ;  and  this  is  natural  ;  for  men  whose  names  did  not  yet  com- 
mand respect  from  their  old  nobility,  were  obliged  to  re'v  on  their  personal 
recommendations,  and.  a  simple  plebeian,  if  unknown  to  the  country  voters, 
could  if  compete  wiili  the  intlueuee  of  an  old  pameiar.  family,  sftocg  not  oily  in 
if.s  ancient  fame,  but  in  the  actual  votes  of  its  own  clients,  and  of  those  of  the 
other  patricians,  a  body  of  men  who  would  be  mostly  resident  in  Rome.     Be- 

nM.Fabiusin404(Livv.  VlI.^J.L.Furius  »  T.   Quinethis  in  3iH  (Li w,  VII.  0,  Fasti 

C.lir.iliu.-;    ■..:    i:;7:    (Livv,    V[r.    £.!!.    '".    Mn^ihis  CiieilyT.  ':,  (1.  .-crvi::-.:~  ,\  imlij    ei  SOS  (J.ivv.  VII. 

T.:r:;a:ausi:i   '  m  (l.;v;.     \  I..  :   ii.  ;r,  I :.    !■;.■     I  t  i  ■■,,.;,    I  I  ■.    ■     I  ■  i    I  i      IV,.,-..  e, 

wi^-,-c  iiMiU'1-i  L;uli!ic".v:i,  iii  t07;  tac  fnv.nia-nts  3:!T  Ibi-v.  VII.  ]-.  Y:  sti  (;p  :■:■;,     Appiau  do 

of  the  Fasti  C:ip] :.■•.•: iei  enlv  ^ontabiiei;  -.aider  riibiis  GnlL  1). 

t):i,i  yoiu-  the  words,  al  App.  Cknums  In  W,  (Liw.  \'T[.  (,,  Fasti 

"Diet.      .  Capito..).  C.  Ih-.ivins  PiuMi;:;  hi  M'S)  (Liw,  Vit. 

Comit,  Ibilxmd.  Cans  .  .  ."  IT,  Fasti  Captol.l,  ar.i'L  L.  Jvivais  Caniil.ua  hi 

*i     1         n  i        1           MI             nt  C.  410  (Livv,  VII.  25). 

Juliua  in  403  (Livy,  VII.  21).  «  Livy,  VII.  12. 

'"  L.  Mnn:i;s  in  iv.iir,   "  tlavi  iiirer.di  ciui-a"  **  Livy,  VII.  18. 

CLr-y,  VII.  !.;,  find  1-Vii  Ca-.llrJ.  i,  and  5'.  Va-  "  livy,  VII.  15. 
larr.i*.  "i'ori!ir;irt!  vj:is(i!acii;iaram  causa,"  in 
411  (J  Jvy  VII.  28). 
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sides,  if  ho  had  not  an  opportunity  of  canvassing  the  country  tribes  generally,  his 
Interest  might  jiot  extend  beyond  his  own  immediate  neighborhood,  and  thus  the 
total  number  of  his  votes  in  any  given  tribe  might  not  be  sufficient  to  give  him 
t!ii?  legal  vote  of  that  tribe,  and  two  patrician  candidates  might  obtain  a  majority 
of  sausages,  merely  because  r.o  one  plebeian  candidate  had  any  general  interest 
in  his  favor.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  "way  in  which  the  Lieininn  law  was 
sot  aside  three  yours  afterwards,  in  400.  The  majority  of  votes  was  in  favor  of 
two  patrician  candidates  ;  one  of  these  was  ;i  Valerius,  and  his  name  was  sure  to 
bo  popular  amongst  the  commons ;  whilst  the  plebeian  candidates,  debarred  from 
general  canvassing  by  the  Peelelian  law,  had  eaeli  of  them  probably  so  small 
number  of  voles  in  his  favor,  that  they  would  not  have  been  duly  elected  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  law,  even  had  there  been  no  candidate  standing  against  them. 
Thus  the  interre.v,"  M.  d'ablus,  was  enabled  to  say  that  the  people  had  them- 
selves set  aside  the  Ticinian  la.w  ;  inasmuch  as  there  was  a  legal  majority  in  favui 
of  two  patrician  car.didat.es,  and  oil" v  a  small  minority  for  any  plebeian. 

An  event  occurred  in  the  year  398,  which  very  properly  a  'armed  the  tribunes, 


[a.  «de  ™.inm  so.     altllOU 

igh  it  does  not  seem  to  have  originated  in  any  evil  intention. 

™'V™r5  ™"°.(  0ne  of  the  i 

j.onsuls,  On.  Manlius, 

,!  was  in  the  field  with  a  consular 

Ik,™.        Infold.                     ^^ 

toca, 

cry  en  the  war  agaii 

ist  the  Tarquiniensians  and  Falis- 

cans  ;   las  colleague, 

C.  Ma 

rciusbtiuilus.waser 

.gaged  with  the  Privcrnalians,  and 

('■nrii-li'ng  bis  army,  i 

t  is  Si 

ud,  with  the  plunde 

r  of  the  enemy's  country,  which 

had.  been  for  many  y 

.ntouched  by  the  cv 

/ages  of  war.      It  is  probable  that 

tin;  soldiers   oil  this  ( 

)ccasic 

,n  made  prisoners  o 

f  many  Privernatian  families,  and 

released  '.hem   again 

oatb 

•   payment  of  a  largi 

:  ransom.     But  prisoners  taken  in 

war,  becoming,  aeso 

rding 

to  ancient  law,  the  , 

slaves  of  the  captor,  his  release  of 

a  prisoner  upon  rans 

ls,  in  fact,  the  mam 

[mission  of  a  slave.     Accordingly, 

C'n.  .Marlins  oaJied  1 

lis  soldiers  tog.-il i:i  Hk 

camp  near  Sutrium,  according  to 

their  tribes,  and,  as 

if  the 

■y  were  assembled  i: 

i  regular  comiiia,  be  proposed  to 

tliem  a  law,  that  five  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  aay  emancipated  slave  should  be 
paid  by  bis  master  into  the  public  treasury.'7  It  might  bo  argued  that  the  state 
ought  not  lo  lose  all  benefit  from  the  plunder  acquired  by  its  soldiers;  and  that, 
especially,  it  a  soldier  set  an  minv  at  liberty  for  the  sake  of  bis  ransom,  some 
compensation  should  be  made  to  bis  country,  whom  his  act  might  be  supposed 
to  injure.  There  was  some  plausibility  in  this,  and  the  arm.)  of  Manilas  might 
have  felt  also  some  jealousy  at  the  better  fortune  of  their  comrades,  and  nvlght 
have  know  :■.  ihat  tbe.lv  own  general  would  not,  like  C.  Marchvs,  give  up  to  them 
the  full  benefit  of  such  plunder  as  they  might,  acquire  from  the  Etruscans.  Ac- 
cordingly the  law  was  passed  in  the  camp,  and  received  the  ready  sanction  of  the 
carre  aril  the  senate  at  borne.  But  the  tribunes,  dreading  the  precedent  of  a 
laiv  passed  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  beyond  the  range  of  the  tribunes'  pro  tee- 
lion,  and  where  every  citizen  was  subject,  to  the  absolute  power  of  lus  general, 
declared  it  to  be  a  capital  offence,  if  anv  one  should  for  the  future  summon  the 
tribes  in  their  comiiia  i.a  any  other  than  their  accustomed  place  of  meeting."8 
'I  heir  bill  to  this  effect  was  sure  of  the  support  of  Marcius  and.  his  army  ;  audits 
principle  was.  so  e [early  just,  that  it  was  passed,  so  far  as  we  hear,  without  meet- 
ing any  opposition. 

The  years   300,  391,  and  392,  wore  marked  by  a  lustilence,'"''  which  is  said  to 

**  Livv,  VII.  17.     "  Tie-ins  aiebut,  in  di;o-    it.nvai'd  in  such  an  irrtir.-.Iar  7.ii;i:v.\i-r.     Similar 

di-y  in  i..'n;r.j,  ]~gir:i  (;->:o.  ut  qii':d.c-.:nqac  |.;os  ■    laws  won:  in  Ibrco  i'i  f o  <-i'  ov.r  Wi-t  1 1 1  ■  I  ~  ^  ■.  r  j 

t. to i n '.ait   |i'.'] alius  jussiHsi  ■ .    id   jas  r:it".r.]:|ue    i.-:;a:d^,  L.i:  oiuic  u>  i^s'.-aiu  i.^'uinciyiit'oa, .1  to 

'-■■-'-'  :   .i  I  :s-- 1 1  ■ |:'u'.i  i:-l  S'.lliVl^ili.  i!SSU.'!  ].-!-■- 1::!1    ill:,  S-lilVC  L :.  1 1 :  tjCWjir.m;*  :-.  iiUl'ildl  iiy:;  a 

™  Livy,  VII.  16.  tlfl  public,  if  *.l:(j  suco  r-.--.-^i  vt.'M  nothing  as  n 

-'  '■  Legem  ;l(:  vicc-it'iii  novum  qui  iiiriiiumii-  (yiiu.Cii-aLoi!    for  Hie    contingently  of   being 

terentur."     The  time  ar.d  pho-o  :';:.  -vjiicu  the  obliged  to  jiiiu-ihiin  him  :-s  a  freeman. 

Iil'.v  \\<:-.  u;-.^-ed.  j/.sory  lie:  i!.\  [-^ :i:ii:oii  which  1  -"  "  iv.-  ■:;".".!*  |'ltu,.-;<  po'vila'::  -■>  ■:■•:<■■•, /-<■•'.'•'  Com- 

liavc  given  of  its  uu':;u:iig:  let  had  i\-.<:  ogis.t  pure  :ie  ■■vi.Oi  knoy.n  tense  of  seeessis. 

liiiai  merely  [■■■■  -.in.;-.;  tin:  iueTc:L-e  of  the  class  "  Livy,  VII.  1,  2, 

offreedmen'  it  woida  scarcely  Imve.  tee  a  brought 
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have  been  very  generally  fatal  ;  and  i;i  Ml,  the  Tiber  rose  to  an  ^^    ph™™™, 
Unusual  height,  ■.jWir.i'.f.jiVijiI    la;;  Circus  Mi'. .vintUS,1"  and  pill    a  :-i  ■  <u        ' 

Lo  the  games  which  were  going  on  there  at  that  very  time,  as  a 
proohintiou  oT  the  wrath  of  heaven.  It  is  difficult,  to  say  whether  it  was  a  simi- 
lar flood  two  years  afterwards,  or  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  famous  legend  of  thai  kliiag  up  of  the  Curtian  lake  in  the  forum.  All 
know  how  the  galf,  which  had  suddenly  yawned  wide  and  deep  in  the  mid^t  of 
l !  1 1. ;  I''oru;n,!i  could  In:  filled  up  by  no  huaiaa  power,  till  the  gods  at  last  declared, 
that  die  host  and  true  sU'engll:  of  die  Human  comr.-.env.eii.th  must  be  devoh-d 
as  an  offering  to  the  gulf;  so  should  the  state  exist  and  flourish  forever.  While 
men  were  asking,  what  is  the  true  strength  of  Rome  ?  a  noble  youth,  named  M. 
Cut-tins,  whose  valiant  deeds  had  iv.ade  iiiat  famous,  said  that  it  were  a  shame  to 
think  that  the-  true  strength  of  Rome  could  lie  in  aught  eke  hut  in  the  arms  and 
in  the  valor  of  her  children;  and  he  put  on  his  armor  and  mounted  his  horse, 
and  plunged  into  the  gulf.  All  the  assembled  multitude  threw  their  offerings 
into  it  after  him,  and  the  gulf  was  closed,  but  the  place  bore  his  name  forever. 
It  were  vain  to  inquire  at  what  period  and  upon  what  foundation  this  remark- 
able story  was  first  originated ." 

The  first  year  of  the  pestilence  was  marked  by  the  death  of  M.  Camillus.88  In 
him  we  seem  to  lose  the  last  relic  of  early  Rome,  the  last  hero  j^^q^,^ 
whose  glory  belongs  rather  to  romance  than  to  history.  But  the 
fame  of  the.  stories  connected  with  him  proves  the  high  estimation  in  whieh  he 
was  held  when  living  ;  and  it  was  a  beautiful  conch, ision  to  his  Ji;Li u  life,  that  his 
hist  public  action  was  lha.t  of  a  peacemaker,  his  last  interference  in  political  con- 
tests was  that  of  li  patriot  and  not  of  a  partisan.  The  glory  of  his  name  was 
supported  for  one  generation  by  his  son,  L,  F  urius,  and  then  sank  forever. 

The  same  period  of  pestilence  was  also  noted  as  the  era  at  which  the  first  and 
simplest  form  of  dramatic  entertainments*1  was  introduced  at  Rome.  ub^ae* 

Amongst  (he  games  ordered  to  he  celebrated  in  the  hoj  i  1  j 
pitiating  the  gods,  one,  it  is  said,  consisting  of  a  dance  in  dumb 
show,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  music  of  the  flute,  was,  for  the  first  tiiv.fi, 
introduced  from  Etruria.  The  dumb  show  was  afterwards  succeeded  by  a  soug- 
ht which  the  dance  was  suited  to  the  words;  then  came  a  dialogue,  and,  last  of 
all,  a  regular  acted  story  ;  but  here,  the  Romans  did  but  translate  or  imitate  the 
dramatists  of  Greece,  and  nothing  in  literature  is  less  original,  and  therefore  less 
valuable  than  the.  tragic  and  comic  drama  of  Rome. 

What  power  of  imagination  can  complete  these  few  isolated  facts  into  the  full 
picture  of  the  life  of  a  people  daring  three  and  twenty  years?  who  cam  repre- 
sent to  himself  the  Senate  or  l.he  Forum,  such  as  they  were  at  this  pet'iad,  rk.hor 
as  to  outward  forms  and  scenes1,  or  as  to  the  men  who  frequented  them  ?  Mush 
less  can  we  conceive  what  was  passing  in  the  interior  of  every  family,  and  realize 
to  ourselves  the  names  of  our  scanty  history — the  Fabii,  tiie  V'alerii,  the  Bulpi- 
cii,  or  the  March,  as  they  were  (aiking  and  acting  in  i  he  ordinary  reia.tiov.s  of  life, 
abroad  or  at  home.  A.  period,  of  which  there  remains  no  contemporary  litera- 
ture, has  virtually  perished  from  the  ateaioiy  of  after  ages ;  some  scattered  hones 
of  the  skeleton  may  he  left,  but  the  face,  figure,  and  mind  of  the  living  man  are 
lost  to  us  beyond  recall. 

In  times  so  imperfectly  known  as  those  with  which  we  are  now  engaged,  the 

•"  Livy,  VII.  3.  the  For  um,  narked  out  >.-;."  ;ilt;:.i-,  was  iinoivjj. 

51  Livy,  VII.  6.     VYtrius  Mux  inn  is,  V.  ■".  §  2.  l:,e-i  in  t'l:u  'Jai-'-i  vi'tiic  emperors  by  tlio  mime 

;;  Airf.:!,fr  rtliivv  iLo.vLvf.il  flic   nf.aio.   of  the  c,i  thi  Cuvthm  bkii :  (.!iJ!.i:i  iv;is  thrown  out.  <A 

!'-ai:;;n  kli'i  a:  iiiti  Ran-n  froai   one  Curiae  Ms  j-.K-r  acil  r.aii-uive'l  ..-1cs.l-  '.o  it,     fTiiiiilas. 

MiMihis,  (.  soi.tier  et'.t.aii.,  t'-m  km.;:  r-.i1  rlic  ,-su-  Jti.it.  1.  41,1     Hut  ti.s  rer.i  erVia  <;i  tm;  m.mo 

Lams  ;  ivh:>:  in  tiie.  haiUc  lict've.mi  Tatius  and  bring-  unknown,  viirious  stwioa,  c-.s  is.   usmJ., 


in  eiijiev!  hctwten  tlm  i'a: ■:i::tLin:  f 1 1 : ■  I  I'lilntins        '"  L.vy,  VII.  1. 
hills.     Livy,  1. 12,  13.     A  spot  in  the  centra  of       s'  Livy,  VII.  2. 
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Foreign  hi.iory  ..f  gee  if  ra  pi)  ieal  order  of  events  is  far  more  instructive  ttian  the  chro- 
"""•"  ■>="'s^=""'-  nological.  1  propose,  therefore,  to  tract;  siicccsshelv  the  relations 
of  Rome  with  the  several  neighboring  states,  from  389  to  -112,  beginning  with. 
the  wars  with  the  Etruscans,  who  were  divided  by  the  Tiber  from  the  Latins, 
Volsraaus,  and  Hernicans. 

I.  The,  people  of  larquinii,  sometimes  aided  by  the  Faliseans,  wore  engaged 
Wm  .sa  T^i.i.ui  ia  wars  with  Home  during  a  period  of  eight  years,  IVom  3  SHI  to  --SO  (. 
■""'  "'*''' "'""'",  What  may  have  been  the  cause  of  qmirrcl  is  unknown,  if  it  were 
any  tiling  more  than  the  ordinary  enmity  between  two  neighboring  nations,  ;w:.d 
the  disputes  which  are  t'orover  occurring  on  their  common  border.  But  the  war 
is  rendered  remarkable  by  the  specimens  displayed  in  it  of  tire  character  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Etruscan  religion,'  The  I' oman  consul,  0,  Fabius,1'5  having  been 
defeated  in  a  battle  in  the  year  39V,  the  Tiiiquinians  sacrificed  to  their  goes  :hroe 
hundred  and  seven  Roirnm  soldiers,  who  had  been  (Liken  prisoners  in  the  action  ; 
and  two  years  afr.er wards,  when  the  Faliseans  had  joined  them,  the  priests  of 
both  cities,  with  long  snake-like  ribbons  of  various  colors  twisted  in  their  bail', 
raid  brandishing  bundaa'  torches  in  their  hands/"  fought  in  the  front  of  t.aeir 
army,  and  struck  such  terror  into  the  Roman  soldiers,  that  they  drove  then  kick 
in  confusion  to  their  camp.  The  Etrusea;  priests,  it  should  be  remembered, 
were  also  the  chiefs  or  lucumones  of  the  u;rtion,  and  ihey  acted  on  tin's  ecession, 
and  villi  equal  success,  the  same  part  which  the  two  Deoii  performed  for  Rome 
in  the  Latin  and  .Kt.ru sea!}  wars  of  a  later  period.  Full  of  confidence  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  gods,  the  Etruscans  followed  up  their  victory;  they  entered  the  Ro- 
man territory  and  spread  their  devastations  over  the  whole  country  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber  as  far  as  the  sea.  It  was  to  meet  this  danger  that  0.  llarcius" 
was  eppoint.ed.  dictator  ;  be  wes  named,  we  must  suppose,  by  the  plebeian  con- 
sul of  that  year,  'M.  j.'opillius  Lianas,  and  was  the  first  plebeian  who  ever  ob- 
tained the  dictatorship.  His  appointment  ga.ve  great,  otfenei;  to  the  patricians, 
and  was  proportionally  acceptable  to  his  own  order;  all  bis  commands  were 
zea'misly  obovod. :  he  repelled  the  invaders,  and,  like  the  poualar  consuls  of  the 
year  ,'K)o,  he  obtained  u  triumph  bv  a  vote  of  the  people  when  the  senate  refused 
to  grant  it. 

In  the  year  401,  the  Roman  annalists  say  that  the  butchery  of  the  Roman 
p«,m.  mowed  :„  prisoners  by  the  Taripuiuians  four  years  before  was  signally 
tei"t"1  avenged:   The   Tarquinians  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  and 

three  hundred  and  fifty- eiifhl  of  the  noblest  of  the-  prisoners  were  sent  to  Rome, 
and  there  scourged  and  beheaded  in  the  Forum.88  The  war  lingered  on,  how- 
ever, for  three  years  more  ;  and  was  then  ended  by  a  pence  concluded  for  forty 
years. S9  lS~o  conquests  of  towns  or  territory  are  recorded,  and  thus  the  bleman 
frontier  still  remained  on  the  side  of  Etruria  in  the  same  position  as  it  had  been 
for  the  last  forty  years,  since  the  conquest,  of  Veii,  Nepele,  and  Sutrittm. 

II.  Far  more  comulicat.ed  was  the  scene  on  the  left  ba.uk  of  the  Tiber.  There 
w     ■  ._■  great  changes  look  place;   the  relations  of  1  lie  several  people  to  one 

*"""      um"  another  were  materially  altered  ;   some  nations  almost  vanish   out 

of  history,  m  bi.bl  Rome  saw  her  territory  enlarged,  her  population  of  citizens  in- 
creiised,  her  power  and  influence  strengthened  and  extended  beyond  nil  I'ormer 
example.  But  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  these  changes  are  partly  dis- 
guised 1  'V  !.!'.-;■  dishonesty,  and  partly  omitted  through  tee  mere  meagerness  of  the 
Roman  historians.  Out  of  the  confusion  of  Livy's  narrative  we  must  endeavor, 
if  possible,  to  obtain  a  clear  and  consistent,  on! line  of  the  events  of  a  period  which 
contributed,  in  no  smell  degree,  to  determine  the  future  destinies  of  Rome  and 
the  world. 

In  the  year  394,  according  to  the  common  chronology,  the  Gauls  again  ap- 
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poared  in  Latiura.     This  inroad  Listed,  according  to  tlic  Roman  fljm|bt.n    . 
annals,   for  four  years,  and  was   ended,   as  they   pretend,  by  the 

to tii.1  destruction  of  the.  invaders  in  the  year  307.  Eight,  years  afterwards,  in 
40-3,  we.  hear  of  another  invasion ;  but  this  now  iittac'i  was  compnde'y  defeated 
in  the  following  year,  and  from  that  time  forward  we  never  again  find  the  Gauls 
in  Latium. 

The  dates  of  these  two  invasions  .ire,  no  doubt,  correctly  given.  They  are  con- 
firmed by  Poly  bias;1"  although  in  all  other  points  his  account  dif-  Accomt ;:-  ,,.„..,  gl¥U„ 
fers  widely  from  that  of  the  Roman  writers.  The  Gauls  p e lie t fitted  by  SA^"- 
into  the  heart  of  Latium  thirty  years  after  their  first  attack  on  Rome  ;  they  ap- 
peared sit  Alba,  hut  the  Romans,  surprised  by  the  suddenness  of  their  inroad, 
and  unable  to  collect  their  allies  together,  did  not  venture  to  meet  them  in  tlie 
field.  Twelve  years  afterwsurls,  continues  Polybius,  they  came  again;  but  the 
Romans  had  now  timely  notice  of  their  coming  ;  their  allies  had  joined,  them,  and 
they  marched  out  boldly  to  give  the  enemy  buttle.  The.  Gauls  were  dismayed 
by  this  display  of  confidence  ;  their  chiefs  quarrelled,  and  their  whole  multitude 
broke  up  under  cover  of  night,  and  retreated  like  a  beaten  army  to  their  own 
country.  On  this  their  last  appearance  in  Latium,  the.  lloma.n  army  opposed  to 
them  was  commanded  by  Lucius  Camillus;  and  this  is  the  Lucius11  whom  Aris- 
totle spoke  of  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country  from  the  Gauls.  According  to  the 
Roman  accounts,  he  defeated  the  (bin's  in  a  general  action;  yet  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  lie  obtained  a  triumph. 

These  last  invasions  of  (lie  Giiuis  were  marked,  according  to  the  Roman  an- 
nalists, not  only  by  many  signal  victories  won  by  the  Roman  armies  ?..,.;,.,  „t  lU  ,;:..,,.B-.1 

in  general  battles,  but  in  particular  by  two  brilliant  single  r rim   ■,.;■  ■,     ,■■  :;   .  ■ 

in  which  two  of  the  noble  youth  of  Rome  gained  for  themselves  lt>nm0ona"' 
an  immortal  memory.  T.  Manlius,  the  future'  conqueror  of  the  Latins,  fought 
with  a  gigantic  Gaul'12  on  the  bridge  over  the  Anio  upon  the  Salarian  road ;  he 
slew  his  enemy,  and  took  from  his  neck  his  chain  of  gold  (torques),  which  he 
wore  on  his  neck  in  triumph,  so  that  the  soldiers  called  him  Torquatus,  and  his 
(lescer.daut.s  ever  sifter  bore  lha.t  name.  And  again,  before  the  last,  great  victory 
won  by  Lucius-  Camillus,  there  was  another  single  combat  in  the  Pomptiuian  ter- 
ritory between  a  second  giant  Gaul  and  the  young  M,  Valerius/"  who  afterwards 

™  II.  18.     It  is  well  huo'.vn,  that   tin!   TComim  Iha.l.  (.lift  :ri:;:n;ihs,  if  not  fa  hare  tiler  fiusc,  were 

writer-  eluiiii  tJiree  ■  iotoncn  in  tlio  course  of!  lie  irranled  by  the  pal  ley  .:■!'  lie-  sen.  ah-,  a  islii;  .;■  ;  . 

iir.n-ii.iii  ol"iil)J-;",S7   i:i  viheb.  ae-enrdhn,;  ro  l'c-  make  theme:-:  o:":::iy  ii.lv:, urr.ne  lanied  overall 

Ivbins,  the  Heliums  did  not  venture  to  meet  llul  eiuauv  so  ibianuhilila  as  the  Gitnls. 
(bi.  I-  ::    111':  Held.      The  vieiory  of  [.lie  dictator         "  TJj'  U  ™c,n--<  Ai!ii-..-,v  uv.it  wiv.    I'lutareh, 

(.'.  Suhiiems.  ill  :jtJ"r ,  is  (Juseri  !.:■■:.'■:  I  very  ci  renin  CViinill,  '<■>.     It  iiMiM  be  r-aniem  bared,  il.at.  fin: 

-■•.  iriili-.'    bv   Applan,   who.   jii'olrau.v,   copied  Jtonneis.  in  old  iknr-R,  v.ere  knoan  and  erliod 

]'>ii:-ii,yi,:iis,  as  '.nil!  ils  by  hivy,  aim  '[.lie.  ).'asi.i  by  fiiclr  pr;enoiehia,  or  first  names,  as  i'oly- 

i'i.l  r.   iiaLeive  ;l:e  ■liy  :■','  h:s  tiii mi].;] i,  tiio  nones  bins   calls    Seipio,    '■  I'liiilir.n,"   and    l-hyiiiius, 

el'  Mav.     I)n  the  other  Land.  t:io  statement  of  '■'  M;ir<r.;s."     Tin:  p  mama, an  vra.s  i  hoiimiieii  less 

I'oh'o'ius   y.  ii'.v-  :i  'imply  :nl   ■.,.:*;  :ivii!y,  and  iikdy  to  be  mtslitken  than  In  al.cr  i^es,  when 

we  '.<:.■  iw  law-  i'O'iinle'.e  y  '."'e  Koaaai-,  cor  in  plod  the  nan  am  an  L  cognomen  wei\  ,■;..;  ai-r.  .1.-   -.. 

the  memory  of  man;,  even::-  in  II.  e.  SianniTev.'ar,  in -lead  of  it.  and  "alien   i|.  n  as  I'osslble   for  a 

rial  In  ether  farts  of  I  heir  early  history.     We  I'sreiiriKV  lo  bo  v:  ry  la  miliar  van  the  notions  of 

s-e.iu   I.  I:.;  al-i  1     '  hao-v  irea  ■■.■."la.;  srmraes  \'o-  Ciesar,  without  rciiiomln.-njn;  v,  bother  I. is  pi-.t-.- 

Ivbius  derived  ills  kiio'.vledaS  of  these,  events,  n-iaion   was  Cains   or  Lueiiis.      lV.it   A'tjtotl.e 

Tiieoliroiio'.oidoal  t.\a.e.:nesM  fi.isa  ei/.iut  ■■■■eiiH  iv.jtld  liave  been  no  ninre  a  ifly  ■■.)  hm.e  an-- 


■ii    ( ;  i  i   .  v.     tor  who  i  Lav  have  mentioned  the  eeinbaiided  I'-vr,  Oiee.lt  Limthers  tone  tiler,  be- 

(;/i.id:.lnv.ido:i-:  ■  -\ :'.  Inly,  air  from  -nine  ranse  to^.^her  v,i;L  their  cwr.  ['eealiar  names 

hoioaii  annalint,  arid  il  is  i-.cobab  e  tl:al  .t'rbais.  rlav,-  had  belli  I  he  same  purronymic. 

vdo.  in  s]>iie  ui' l:is  iNUJonal  ]-.re-iii:iioes,  had,  in  ■-  1'iierei-.'  i;  'ail, a-  .:■:>(■!■:  |  lio.-i  oi'thiseimi- 

oilier  histar.ees,  aiven  ;i.  t:aie  icport  of  transae.  l.al  ai^^-n  'y  'i-  elai.iiu:-.  '■  iardia^ariiis,  an  an- 

(ions    whiaa    later    anmllnls    nilelti-   mi^reai'O-  nal.st  of  I  in;   .eveir.li  ei.nl  aw  a:"  heme,  alio  aie- 

sented.  we?  the  authority  ivhoni  l;o. villus ':bt-  served  to  ns  by  A.  tie  lias.  J.X.  it:. 

loived.     it  in  aer  li';elv,  on  theolhcr  ium.-.l,  'dial  "  Tills  eaiaeat  1-  :.l-o  a.iven  by  Cei/.u:.-  i'roai 

tls!  prssendei!  iliao;-ii:n  <■::'  the  ii^iiu  ireneruls    fame  of  tie  o.d  ; lists.    IX,  11.     It  is  de- 

'    vcntioiis,  bat  tiiat  some  rrillina  ad-  seribed   too  bv    Diony.dn?,  XV.  1,  E,  and  by 
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defeated  the  rt.-iniiiiLC-s  at  the  event  battle  of  M.o-.mt,  Gaurus.  A  wonderful  ibing 
happened,  in.  this  combat,  said  the  story  ;  for  as  iiarr.us  was  going  to  begin  iho 
fight,  all  on  a  sudden  a  crow  ilew  down  aral  perched  upon  bin  helmet.  When 
the  two  combatants  dosed  with  each  other,  the  crow  still  sat  on  the  Roman's 
helm,  but  ever  and  anon  it  soared  up  in  the  air,  and  then  darted  down  upon  the 
Gaul,  and  streak  at  his  face  and  eyes  with  its  heal;  and  claws.  So  the  GauJ,  con- 
founded and  dismny-ed,  soon  fcllbv  the  sword  of  Id  areas  ;  and  then  the  crow  dew 
nil  again  into  the  air,  and  vanished  io wards  the  east.  1'or  this  wonderful  aid 
thus  afforded  him  >d.  Valerius  was  ];nown  ever  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Cor- 
vus,  Crow,  and  the  name  remained  to  his  posterity.  These  stories  are  the  very 
counterpart  of  the  combat  between  Sir  Guy  ol  "Warwick  and  the  Danish  gkaii; 
Colbrand  before  the  walls  of  Winchester  ;  or,  es  Manilas  and  Valerius  Corvus 
are  certainly  more  real  personages  than  Sir  Guy,  >,i  e  may  com  pari'  them  witiit.hu 
ladkid  of  Ch.evy  Chase,  aiid  consider  how  far  we  con'd  recognize  the  historical 
battle  of  Otterburne,  and  the  real  Hotspur,  in  the  battle  on  the  Cheviot  hills, 
and  in  the  Earl  Percy  of  the  poem.  As  in  this  instance,  the  tune/'1  place,  cir- 
eamsemeos,  and  issue-  of  the  poetical  battle  hear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
real  one,  so  also  the  poetical  or  roraaa.ee  accounts  of  these  nisi  Gaulish  invasions 
retain  scarcely  a  feature  of  that  simple  and  real  history  of  lliem  which  has  been 
preserved  to  us  ]jv  l.'oly'jius.  Tliat  tlie  triumphal  .F,;sti  have  followed  the  ficti- 
tious rather  than  the  true  account,. belongs  to  that,  peculiar  blot  on  the  Roman 
character  which  I  have  already  noticed  ;  iliat  what  with  other  people  has  been 
mere:  fanciful  romance,  lias  been  by  the  Romans  made  to  wear  siic'u  an  appear- 
ance of  serious  earnest  as  to  be  no  longer  romance  but  falsehood. 

What  the   Gauls   did  in  Latium  and  against  the  Unmans   has  been  sufficiently 
i(iT,,:(„ri;:„i;miii«ii::i.  disguised  and  perverted  ;   be'  what  they  did  in  other  parts  of  Italy 
is    i  I  x'  thi  i   unknown  to  us.     We  hear  of  them  in  Latium,  and 
"*■  that  they  moved  southwards  from  (hence  into  Campania  and  Apu- 

lia;" hut  they  do  not  seem  to  have  touched  Etrurki,  raid  their  attacks  on  Rome 
were  all  made  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.'  Perhaps  the  Etruscans  had  early 
concluded  a  peace  with  them,  so  that  iti  their  invasions  of  Latium  and  Campania 
they  passed  through  fimbria  and  the  country  of  the  Sahines,  descending  upon 
Home  either  by  the  Haiarian  rend  alone;  ike  Tiber,  or  by  the  valley  of  the  Anio. 
The  Romans  complained  that  two  Latin  cities,  Tibur  and  Prniueste/5  had  not 
scrupled,  in  their  hatred  of  Rome,  to  ally  themselves  with  these  barbarians  ;  end 
(bis  was  remembered  afterwards  against  them  when  the  issue  of  the  great  hatin 
war  had  placed  them  at  the  mercy  of  their  old  enemies.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  they  were  glad  to  divert  the  torrent  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  from 
themselves  to  the  territory  of  strangers  or  rivals  ;  perhaps  they  hired  some  of  the 
Gaulish  bands  to  enter  into  their  service,  and  some  edvauiages  gained  o\or  these 
by  the  Roman  generals  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  pretended  victories  and 
triumphs  recorded  in  the  annals  and  in  the  Fasti.  The  main  Gaulish  army 
appears  to  have  stationed  itse.f  principally  on  the  Albaa  hills,1"  from  whence,  as 
from  some  island  stronghold,  ihev  couid  ailack  and  lay  waste  all  the  neighboring 
couiitry.  Twice  they  are  said  to  Live  approached  Keeie,  and  once  (.hey  lalvaaoed 
as  far  as  the  very  Colline  gate,19  by  which  the;-  had  catered  the  ci'y  in  their  Jir.it 

"  The  battle  of  OttciliniT.c  w:;s  :;,n;;h.i  in  ike.  in  t.lio  poolies]  ba'.i.ka  I'erey  is  killed,  hut  the 

reiyn  ef  K-li-l:ai--:!  ,.l:(:  ISeijeinl.  ol"  Ea^'iaul,  ;li::;  liny":  ■  a  ere  vji'to^ions.     Ai'ul  further,  to  show 

lio!wt  the  K;;;-:eO.  01  S".e,-..t.t,nd :  tku  t ■  '.■  i. . '. '. ■- ■  ;lL  l:o*  s-LIiiL.t.  :'.'--■.■■•:::■■  r.e'.y  be-  ''"'ci^ll".]  !t.lo  erwit 

■''  "  places  It,  in  I  ha  to:l!1  of  it  Kin;-  L . ; s. - !  I . - -= .  lIu;  S.e;itl;*i:  ;rr.y  i;t  Otterburne  winch 

"   in  Scot-  eoiH-'ca  Tcn'ty  t.,f  :i.jO:i  mbi!,  is  made  In  amaher 

iikdon.  b.ilhaiiCihc  i;ii:::lo:oaiij.:.:aitto'ti,OOl'i,  ol'wiioni 

l v.e  seam;  in"  li.e.lln  in  in ;-.  f. i ; ■:■  1 1 :  is  in  'la-  Cbavi'it.  there  "  v,;n  ;  ov.!.  niL-iason  away." 

bids;  the  blslerieid  Laclede:  act  en-o  ini-j  ...■;■         :i  J.ivv.  Vlf.  11.  28. 

iir.v  lur.itine  esearslortol'  l'-.-r.-v  .■  it  tin:  Scottish        '"   I.ivv.  VII.  11.  VIII.  H. 

hmder,  inn,  fn,:-i  i;n  inojii,:  of  tic  Si.-j'.cti  ir.ai        51  i'^j-'Oiiai,  II.  13.     Liyy,  VII.  25.     .Diony- 

Northumberland,   in  the  rt;:it  battle,  ]>e:ey  van  sins,  XIV.  3  3. 

t.ken  yeciicner,  and  ike  Enyksl:  were  de tented;        »  Livy,  VII.  11. 
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invasion.  On  one  occasion  we  find  iheui  encamped  at  Pedum"  in  front  of  Pr;e- 
ncstc,  an  old  Latin  cits'  which  liic  ./Kqui.ms  had  formerly  conquered,  hut  which 
afterwards,  perhaps  i;t  this  very  time,  got  rid  of  hs  foreign  masters  ii.nd  became 
again  united  to  the  Latin  y.atioa.  None  can  tell  what  cities  were  destroyed,  wire, 
people  weakened,  and  what  confederacies  of  dominions  were  broken  up  in  the 
course  of  those  Gaulish  invasions.  The  Tolseians  seemed  to  hiivo  suffered  more 
especially;  for  it  was  through  their  territory  that  the  Gauls  moved  onwards  from 
Latium  to  Campania,  or  returned  from  Campania  to  their  quarters  or)  the  i\lban 
hills;  and  it.  appears  that  their  nation  was  from  this  time  forward  broken  into 
fragment-:,  each  of  v,  hich  had  from  henceforth  a  destiny  of  its  own.  In  order  to 
understand  this  change  fully,  we  must  recollect  that  in  the  year  of  Home  3lS 
the  Roman  frontier  had  fallen  hack  frem  Anxur  to  Katrieum,  lam  Sat-icum  itself 
had  been  won  by  the  Volscians,  and  afterwards  burnt  by  the  Latins00  that  it 
might  not  revert  to  Rome,  and  tTjai  the  Ii.oniii.ii  territory  i:i  the  maritime  part  of 
(he  Can-.pagna  scarcely  reached  to  the  distance  of  twenty- five  miles  from  Rome. 
But  in  391  we  find  that  the  Latins61  renewed  their  alliance  with  the  Romans  ; 
that  two  new  tribes  of  Roman  citizens  were  created,"  the  Pomptine  and  the 
Pubhiian;  and  that  Velitrre  and  Privernuui,M  both  of  them  Yolscian  towns,  hut 
the  hitter  nam  en  tinned  hitherto  in  Roman  history,  were  engaged  alone  in  a  war 
with  Rome.  This  same  year  witnessed  also  the  ret  rent  of  the  Gauls  from  Latium, 
after  they  bid  been  overrunning' it  a.t  intervals  during  a  period  of  three  years; 
::nd  finally,  ::  was  marked  by  what  the  Romans  call  a  conquest  of  the  llorru- 
cans,54  who  for  iiie  last  four  years  had  been  tit  open  war  with  Rome.  That  there 
was  a  connection  between  all  these  events  is  manifest,  although  they  appear  in 
Livy  a?  mere  accidental  coincidences.  Ti.  should,  be  remembered  also  that,  in  this 
same  year  war  was  formally  declared'3  between  Rome  and  Tarquinii. 

The   complicated  negotiations  and  the  ever -changing   alliances   of  the  Greek 
states,  between   the  peace  of  Kieias  and  the  Athenian  expedition  r>  f 

to  Sicily,  cannot  be  comprehended  readily-  even  though  n  ■  ima  n\    ■         

such  an  historian  as  Thucydidcs.  In  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
fourth  century  of  Rome,  Latium  and  its  neighborhood' must  have  presented  a 
tissue  of  events  equally  perplexed  in  themselves,  without  any  contemporary  his- 
torian like  Thn.cydldes  to  explain  them  to  posterity,  lint  by  considerbg  the 
mere  fragments  of  information  wr.iaii  cave  been  preserved  to  us,  we  may  attempt 
to  combine  them  bio  something  like  the  foilowing  form.  A  war  with  Tarquiiiii, 
in  addition  to  one  with  the  Ilcrnicaus,  and  that  at  a  time  when  Tibur  and  I'rrn- 
neste  were  hostile,  and  when  the  Gauls  might  be  expected  to  appear  again  in 
Latium  as  they  had  done  regularly  for  tee  last  three  years,  iv:;s  clearly  men; 
than  the  strength  of  Rome  could  bear.  The  old  alliance  with  the  Hernieaus, 
and  with  some  at  any  rate  of  the  Latin  cities,  must,  at  whatever  price,  be  renewed. 
We  can  easily  conceive  that  there  must  have  been  a  party  amongst  the  Latins 
and  Iferniciins  equally  well  disposed  lo  s;,ah  a  reunion.  It  was  accordingly 
effected:  the  plebeian  consul  C.  Plautius  appears  to  have  had  the  honor  of 
restoring  at:  this  critical  moment  the  great  work  of  Sp.  Cassius.  The  whole  peo- 
ple of  the  Hernicans  renewed  their  old  alliance  with  Rome;  hut  of  the  thirty 
Lathi  eiiies  which  had  concluded  the  league  wivh  Sp.  Cassius  many  had  perished, 
and  some  had  become  separated  from  the  Latin  confederacy,  and  were  now  the 
heads  of  small  confederacies  of  their  own:  we  may  safely  conclude,  however, 
that  Aricia,  liovilhe,  Gabii,  Lanuvium,  Lauren  turn,  Lavinium,  Nome  n  turn,  and 
Tusculum  were  among  the  cities  which  returned  to  their  old  connection,  and  be- 
came as  heretofore  the  equal  allies  of  the  Romans.     Thus  a  force  was  organized 

*  "Gnllos  J  .  .  drca  Pedum  oomedisw  Midi-  :'L  i:  Hcn;i.:i  ilcvevia  .-.■j';,-...:tii-.ue  sunt."— Livy, 

turn  fist/'     Livy,  VII.  13.  VII.  15. 

"  Livy,  VI.  S3.  «  Livy,  VII.  12.      "EuLius   ecqaiou^m  yu- 

'"'    n  petitia,  novi  oon-ii'o^  ,11-sa  jioiaij  ixJIuia  in- 


"  Li.T,  VTT. 
'<■  Liw,  VII.  15. 
M  Livy,  VII.  15. 
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which  might  lie  iihle  at  last  to  meet  the  Gads  in  the  field,  should  they  again  ven- 
ture to  establish  themselves  on  the  A11k.ii  hills,  or  to  overrun  the  plains  of  Latiura. 
But  while  Rome  was  thus  strengthened  by  this  reconciliation  with  her  old  allies, 
moDwitiitunifciiHi  she  also  made  an  addition  to  the  number  of  her  own  citizens.  Two 
c,el,l°J-  new  tribes  were  created,  making  the  whole  number  twenty-seven  ; 

and  the  new  citizens  thus  received  into  the  slate  appear  to  have  been  in  part  (he 
inhabitants  of  the  Ager  Pomp  Linus,  or  Volscian  lowlands,  the  country  between 
Antium  and  Tarracina  on  the  eons!,  and  running  inland  as  far  as  the  roots  of  tlie 
Apennines  which  form  the  eastern  wall  of  (he  Campagiia,.  [n  the  times  of  the 
later  Iduirs,  the  Romans,  a.ecordkig  (o  their  own  stories,  had  made  several  e:>:> 
e.;:csLs  over  the  Volscians  hi  Lbis  region,  which  at  any  rate  were  all  lost  again 
during  the  subsequent  advance  of  the  jEquians  and  Volscians  into  Lalium  :  but 
in  the  twoniy  years  immediately  preceding  the  Uaulish  invasion,  the  Volscian 
frontier  had  again  receded,  and  the  Romans,  as  wo  have  seen,  extended  their 
dominion  for  a,  time  as  far  as  Tarracina  or  Anxur.  After  the  Gaulish  invasion 
there,  followed  another  change  of  fortune  ;  when  the  Latins  :,o  longer  aided  the 
Romans,  but  were  for  some  time  in  alliance  with  the  Volscians,  (he  itoms:s  again 
lost  ground;  Sairicum  became  once  more  Volscian,  and  (he  in-evmediate  coun- 
try between  it  and  Tarracina,  the  much  contested  .Ager  Pomptinus,  mast  also 
have  returned  to  its  old  masters.  But  whether  it  was  that  the  Volscians  had 
suffered  even  more  than  their  neighbors  from  the  Gaulish  invasions,  or  whether 
the  Samnites  had  already  begun  their  attacks  upon  them  in  (he  valley  of  the  Liris 
and  on  the  side  of  Campania,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  internal  divisions, 
and.  lo  the  destruction  of  their  old  allies  the  iEquians,  it  seems  at  any  rate  that 
(he  Volscian  nation  was  now  declining,  ami  utterly  unable  to  withstand,  as  it  had 
once  done,  the  united  forces  of  Heme  and  Latiuin.  .1;  is  probable  that  much  of 
its  territory  became  at  this  period  either  Korean  or  Latin  ;  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Sabines  of  Itegillus  and  Eomcntum  laid  lost  their  independence 
soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins.  And  as  the  Claudian  and  Crustuniinian. 
tribes  were  then  formed  out  of  those  Sabines  who  became  Romans,  while  Mo- 
mentum and  Regillus  fell  to  the  shave  of  the  Latins,  so  a  similar  division  in  all 
probability  look  place  now,  and  the  Poinptir.o  and  Ihe  L'nbF.ian  Iribos  must  have 
been  formed  out  of  the  Volscians  who  were  assigned  to  Rome,  whilst  other  por- 
tions of  ihe  Volscian  territory  and  population  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Latins. 
Thus  the  Volscian  nation  having  been  so  dismembered,  those  states  which  still 
survived  became  henceforth  more  individually  distinguished,  and  also,  as  was 
natural,  more  resolute  to  defend  their  independence.  Amongst  this  number 
were  the  people  of  Privenmm ;  and  the  ravages  which  they  and  the  people  of 
Yclitras  are  said  to  have  carried  into  the  Roman  territory'''  in  this  same  year, 
were  doubtless  more  especially  directed  against  those  whom  they  would  consider 
as  i.rahors,  their  own  Volscian  countrymen,  the  new  Roman  citizens  of  the  Pomp- 
tine  and  Publilian  tribes. 

This  favorable  aspect  of  the  Roman  affairs  was  still  further  improved  four 
pea«  with  Tita.  ood  years  afterwards,  when  in  the  year  401  both  Tibur  and  Praeneste" 
merits.  gaTe  Up  tke;r  ]ong-eontintted  hostility,  and  obtained,  perhaps   at 

the  price  of  some  sacrifices  o:  territory,  a  peace  i'jr  a  certain  number  of  years 
with  Home.  The  peace  With  Tarquinii  followed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  tho 
year  404. 

But  in  the  year  402  we  again  hear  of  an  attack  made  by  the  Volscians  upon 
Thagramwih.s™.-  the  Latins  in  the  direction  of  Tusculum.68  Ho  particulars  are 
J     '  ,    '     i       tioned,  perhaps   because   the  allied   Romans  and   Latin   lorees 

„,,,:,,-,  i.-L.iri.ihLr.    were  -n  tnjg  year  commanueri   by  a  Latin  general;  but  we  may 

™>  Livy,  VII.  15.     "Accesilt  ,  .  .  vastatio  Ko-  It1;  anl  far  this  pciic-L!  or  riiUisv  trace  ttithFriB- 

i  ,■.!     !■■.■■!_  .  ■  1 1 ■  ■  -  i  i  ■         -  i  ■■.-.._  "s  ■  I  ■.i-ni  ilcindo,  liuito,  sfe  Dioilorus,  XVI.  45. 

ii,:jiivio:ii-  re]:i:i:t:a!L  ftaeenmt."  H  livy,  VII.  19. 

61  For  the  pctco  with  Tibur,  sue  Livy,  VII. 
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suppose  that  Privornum  and  Yeliriic,  wlih  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Vulseian 
high'aials,  "ere  the  pari  of  the  Yolseiim  nation  cjn.Lfiia'crl  in  these  hostilities.  From 
(lils  time,  for  tlie  nest  five  years  all  was  quiet:  but  in  the  year  407,  Sairicum, 
iv'iu'h  had  been  burnt  some  years  ago  by  the  Latins,  and  the  territory  of  which 
tbe  Latins  bad  appropriated  to  themselves  in  their  late  partition  of  tlie  Ager 
Pomptinus  wi!h.  Home,  was  again  occupied  and  rebuilt  by  the  Volscians  of  An- 
tium.6S  Jealousies  were  arising  about  this  time  between  Koine  and  Lafium;  and 
it  appears  probable  that  there  was  a-  party  amongst  the  Latins  disposed  to  form 
.".  separate  alliance  with  the  remaining  independent  states  of  the  Volscians,  in 
order  to  be  strengthened  by  theai  against  Home.  Thus  when  the  A.uruncans,  or 
A.asomans,  one  of  :he  most  soutueru  people  of  the  Yolscian  stock,  began  (o  plun- 
der the  Ager  Pomptinus  in  410,  the  Romans,  we  arc  told,  suspected  that  this 
inroad  was  actually  made,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Latins,  and  expected'-'  a 
war  with  (he  whole  LaLin  confederacy.  Their  fears,  however,  were  groundless 
for  the  present,  and  indeed  t'.e  progress  of  the  Samnite  arms  in  Campania  and 
on  the  Liris  was  a  strong  inducement  both  to  the  Lomaus  and  J, alius  to  defer 
their  jealousies  of  each  other  to  a  more  convenient,  season.  Two  years  after- 
wards, in  412,  the  first  Samnite  war  broke  out,  in  which  both  the  Latins  and 
Yolscians  to  ail  appearance  tea';  part  with  Rome. 

Thus  in  the  course  of  three-  and  -twenty  years  Home  was  finally  delivered  from 
the  scourge  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  ;  she  had  secured  her  north-  T„,snaed  pow„  at 
em  frontier  by  a  peace  witb  tlie  neighboring  states  of  Etruria ;  her  B™"s- 
old  alliance  with  the  Latins  and  llemicnns,  however  doubtful  might  be  its  dura- 
tion, l.ad  been  restored  in  time  to  enable  her  to  repel  the  Gauls  and  to  crash  the 
Volscians:  and  it  was  now  ready  to  aid  Iter  in  her  coming  struggle  with  tbe 
Sa.mnites.  She  had  not  merely  extended  her  dominion,  but  by  grunting  the  full 
rights  of  citizens  to  the  Volscians  of  the  Ager  Pomptinus,  she  had  enlarged  and 
strengthened  her  own  commonwealth.  She  was  thus  prepared  for  the  events 
of  the  next  ten  years,  which  assured  to  her  beyond  dispute  the  first  place  among 
the  nations  of  Italy. 

We  have  seen  that  the  date  of  the   first  plebeian   consulship  coincided  with 
that  of  the  death  of  Kp.'induondas  at  Mmulnea.      The   first  Sam-  ramjimiugy. 
nite  war  broke  out  about  two  years  before   toe  est  abashment  of  the  Macedonian 
supremely  in  Greece  by  Philip's  great  victory  at  Chaironea. 


i'lLUTCIi  xmn. 


t;uirma.'— Livr,  Vil.:-!', 


The   Sabines,  who  dwelt  amidst  the  highest  mountains  of  the  Apennines, 
where  the  snow  lies  all   the   year  long,  and  which  send  forth  the  ^.^  hi 

streams  to  run  into  the  two  seas  northward  and  southward,  were'  ™s*°<""Sk™"'- 

*  livy,  VH.  27.  •  Livy,  VII.  28.  '  Strabo,  V.  p.  250.     Dionvsins,  II.  46, 
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nl.  war  for  mar.y  year*  together  with  their  neighbors  the  T..mbria?is.  At  last  they 
made  a  vow,  that  ii'  they  should  conquer  their  enemies,  idl  the  living-  creatures1 
born  iu  their  land  in  that  year  should  be  devoted  to  the  gods  sis  sacred.  They 
did  conquer,  and  they  oflercd  in.  sncri'bx'  jiecoviJiv.^iy  id?  tin;  lambs  and  calves 
and  'lids  and  pigs  of  that  year,  and  such  animals  as  might  not  hi!  sacrificed,  they' 
redeemed.  But.  still  their  land  would  not  yield  its  fruits,  and  when  they  thought 
■what  was  the  cause  of  it,  they  considered  thai  their  vow  had  not  been  drily  per- 
formed ;  for  all  their  own  children1  horn  within  that  year  had  been  hepi;  back 
from  the  gods,  a?id  hud  neither  been  sacrificed  ::or  redeemed.  So  they  devoted 
all  llieir  children  to  the  god  Mainers,  and  when  they  were  grown  up  they  sent 
them  away  io  become  a  new  people  in  a  new  land.  ■  When  the  young  men  set- 
out  on  their  way,  it  happened  that  a  bull  went  before  them  ;  and  they  thought 
that.  IMamers  had  sent  him  to  be  their  guide,  and  they  followed  him.  He  kid 
himself  down6  to  rest  for  the  first  time  when  he  had  come  to  the  land  of  the 
Opicans;  and  the  Siibines  thought  that  this  was  a  sign  to  them,  and  they 
fed  upon  the  Opieuns,  who  dwelt  iu  scattered  villages'  without  walls  to  defend 
them,  and  they  drove  them  out,  and  took  possession  of  their  land.  Then  they 
offered  the  bull  in  sacrifice  to  Mrniievs,  who  had  sent  him  to  be  their  guide  ; 
and  a  hull  was  the  device1  which  they  bore  in  after  ages;  and  they  them- 
selves were  no  more   cm  Hod  Sabhies,  but  they  took  a  new  name  and  were  called 


Such  is  the  legendary  account  of  the  on-'giu  of  Unit  groat  people  whose  history 
w>Mit™tii,c,™ir,:iLfj  is  now  beginning  to  connect  itself  with  that,  of  Rome.  In.  two 
""'■  points  it  has  preserved  the  truth  ;   (he  Samnites  were  a  people  of 

Sabine  extraction,  and  had  established  themselves  as  conquerors  in  the  country 
of  the  Opicans.  But  the  two  races  were,  probably,  uoL  very  remote  from  each 
other,  and  thus  it  is  less  s-.trpdshig  that  the  eoKipierors  should  have  adopted  the 
language  of  their  subjoins;  for  the  Sa.mnites  spoke  Opienn,  or  Oscan,  and  the 
legends  of  iheii'  coins,  and  IheJr  re:aeiii'ii;r  iiiscijooiis  are  in  the  Oscan  character. 
Still  the  two  people  were  distinct ;  and  the  Samnites  regarded  neither  their  Qpi- 
ean  subjects  in  Campania,  nor  their  Opican  neighbors,  the  JEquiaiia  and  Volsciairs, 
as  their  own  proper  countrymen. 

One  single  contemporary  notice  of  the  SaniniLos-  iu  the  days  of  their  greatness 
.  .      has  descended  to  our  Limes  ;   and  this  is  contained  in  two  short  lines 

I.,  ii  i,  u'  an.  iv 5  of  Scylnv.  who  d  sci  dies  the  fe.unaifes  as  living  on 

the  coast  of  the  Lower  Sea  between  the  Campania.ns  and  Lueu- 
nians,  and  the  length  of  their  coast-line  was  no  more,  he  tells  us,  than  half  a 
day's  sad.      The  space  which  they  occupied  reached  nearly  from   the  t?aruus  to 

•  Tim  form  (it  one  o;  those  vows  is  ™,\:  on  fiy  whir--,  re  pre- er,  Is  a  bull,   tiro   dabbi:)   of  tl;o 

Livy.  XX!  I.  iO,  ''  i|ii'i/  ver  sdh.lcril.  pi  si i ill",  !S;a;-,nhe-;.  Lj>i : I ■ .!.;  :i  ie::li'.  the  wol.-knav-n  t;-.  no 

ovilio.  tsi]jri|..o,  hovillo  grege,  onia.iqua  pro  Lam  of  the  KoiiiiiU'.  "Two  or  tl: ree  see.  aniens  oi'i.hia 

erunt,  Jovi  fieri."  coin  are  to  ho  seen  in  iho  Jiritrsh  Museum. 

=  T.)  .,;»  Kariavran,   n't   l.i   snStiliaoav.     fitraho,  "'   ■;.,;,tij™,.  !■■}   t^.vrui   yuiu-Trai'   ta!    irafioiirXoof 

What,  was  net  si:criiLc..l.    Lv.t  yet  hri  v.,f.:?nwr  jijitrm  J/umu,  p.  :i.     rliebuhr  vends 


was  consecrated  to  (lie  yc'ds,  must  have  he.:m     >;,!»vi>«i  insreinl  i  a'  <W;<tr<xinthe  folio  wing 
redeemed  before  it  could'  in:  employed  for  or-    ur'Si-ylux,  tuvinir  ika  Hie  <icacr.iptiou; 
dinary  purposes,  cable  to  the  Davuihms.  as  t'noy  ncithei 


Strabo  as  before.     1'estns  in  "Ma  ;.''  .•■.  r--.  ;  I .  L.iiv  .:■■  u  ■■■■■■•■  '■■■  *■■■:<-,  nor  lived  to  (.he 

"  This  reminds  us  of  I  he  story  ol'  the  whir.e  X.  W.  ol' Mount  Urium  or  <J  aromas.     1  think 

so  w.v  cell  p:,;  iJod  .dineiis  to  the  ohiee  where  he  '.kit  bis  e.  ■...;>■■■.■.  n.-e  is  hhkv  iv..;.  antic,  beenvse 

.-.ii-  ...  '.ii  ill:  hi;  c'.ly.     A  ivo'.i'v.Lls  siiifi  t':  hiive  Heylu>:  hud  net  mentioned  the  Uiutiiiias  in  his 

done  1:1  io  sai  :e  service  to  the  HirpiiiUir.s.  who  de-erhahii  of  I  he  e.iasls  of  ihe  Lower  ^e;;,  lms 

" also  of  Saimiita  extractiOTi.  had  mention;;'';  the   SjinmUas ;   and  tlm  only 


''  'Krvyxavji-  l-c  twii'-Bn  .i2>r;s.  1.11a:  '..he  .-Ml::-  o'.her  jine;i!i:  who  had !-t re te hod  from  an 
K;ms  in  tiio  limo  c:  the'  lYvononnesian  ivnr,  the  Ktrnseiiiii  or  Tyrr'idiiiiUis,  are  mi 
Tlutcvd.  I1T.  hi  :  or  like  he  Ci.si.h.  v,  hieh  to  m-o^riiie]'.  in  :::.;  .Jes.-riithei  ol'  both  ee 
■  ■  ■  ■  vkldn  ,.1-c  hmirs  o;' ' 
country  of  the  Frer 
sly  of  Sammto  ori 
eighborfl,  the  Mjut 

-  ,    n,G00^Ic 


hei  iiil  l:e  vh.h-ys  eihhe  eentn;.  A|.;.niiines.  rile?,  not  only  the  eoiinlry  of  the  loeehith.ci-i, 

1  Mh  :.li  i-h-.'r.-  in;  c-i i L>rA ■, ib iji1  of  ii  .•-oin.  sti--,iek  i'.Iio   ve  re   n  .e  '■  ■■■■.     .    i  ,   ^irmniT.o  oriyis),  hit': 

by  i.he  ii.ilhii!  ill"]:;"  ..'._'■  U !  lj;  :.  I  eir  great  Kii:  v  i'.h  else  that  at  their   nelyllbols,  ;!:o   MiiViiL^iiiieJiJ 

las  SoniMtis  in  the  seventh  century  of  Kerne,  mid  VesUmana. 
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the  Sllar-us ;  Noapolis,  according  to  Scylax,  is  in  Campania  ;  Posidonia,  or  Pses- 

tum,  is  inLucatiia.  lint,  the  .Samnil.e  possessions  on  or  near  the  coast,  evcit  thiiagh 
ihov  once  included  tlic  famous  cities  of  Ilerculaueum  juul  Pompeii/  of  Kola,  ii 
eeria,  and  Abella,  wore  a  mere  recent  offshoot  from  the  great  body  of  the  nation  : 
the  true  Sani'iium.  lies  wholly  in  ihe  interior,  and  having  been  thus  removed  from 
the  notice  of  the  Greeks,  from  whom  alone  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cient world  before  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  it  has  beer,  filled,  to  remain  in 
perpetual  obscurity. 

Nearly  due   north  of  Naples,  there  sf.ti.iwls   out  from   the  central  line  of  the 

Apennines,  like  one  of  '.he  Lowers  of  an  old  castle  from  the  lower  ,.    -  s 

and  more  retiring  line  of  the  ordinary  wall,  a  huge  mass  of  mount-  ™.-xbeMaiMe. 
ains,  known  at  present  by  the  name  of  the  -Matose.  ■  On  more  than  three-fourths 
of  its  circumference  it  is  bounded  by  the  Vollurno  and  its  tributary  streams,  the 
Galore'"  and  the  lamaro,  which  semi  their  waters  into  the  Lower  or  Tyrrhenian  Sea; 
but  on  its  northern  side,  its  springs  and  torrents  run  down  into  the  liii'emo,  and 
so  make  their  way  to  the  Adriatic.  A  very  narrow  isthmus  or  shoulder,  high 
enough  to  form  the  watershed  between  the  two  seas,  connects  the  MaLe.se  at  its 
N.  W.  and  N.  E.  extremities  with  the  main  A.pcmiiiic  line,  ttnd  thus  prevents  it 
from  being  altogether  insulated. 

The  circumference  of  the  Mafese,  as  above  described,  is  between  seventy"  and 
eighty  miles.  Its  character  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  n,  „ta»t  ™d  cLmm. 
district  of  Craven,  in  Yorkshire,  or  more  closely  to  that  of  the  *"■ 
Jura.  It  is  a  vast  mass  of  limestone,"  rising  from  iis  base  abruptly  in  the  huge 
wall-like  ckil's  or  scars,  so  characlerisLia  of  limestone  moimta.'nis,  to  the  height  of 
about  3000  feet ;  and  within  this  gigantic  inelosure  presenting  a  great  variety 
of  surface,  sloping  inwards  from  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  into  deep  valleys,  and  then 
rising  again  in  the  highest  points  of  the  centre  of  the  range,  anil  especially  in 
tlm  Monte  'M ilet to,  wbich  is  iis  hiftiest  summit,  to  a:i  elevation  computed  at  6000 
feet.  Its  upland  valleys  offer,  like  those  of  the  Jura,  a  wide  extent  of  pasture, 
and  endless  forests  of  magnificent  beech-wood  ;  it  is  rich  in  springs,  gushing  out 
of  the  ground  with  a  full  burst  of  wafer,  and  suddenly  disappearing  again  into 
some  of  the  numerous  caverns  in  which  such  limestone  reeks  abound.  In  this 
manner  the  waters  of  a  small  lake  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  bare  no  visible 
outlet  ;LS  but  the  people  of  the  country  say  that  tbey  break  out  at  the  foot  of  a. 
deep  clifl'  or  cove,  aboil',  two  or  three  miles  distant,  and  form  the  full  stream  (if 
1fae  Torano. 

On  the  highest  points  of  the  Malese  the  snow  lies  till  late14  in  the  summer ;  and 
said  is  their  elevation,  that  the  view  from  them  extends  across  (he  whole  breadth 
of  Iwly  from  sea  to  sea.     No  heat  of  the  summer  scorches   the  perpetual  fresh- 

"  nerculancnm  ami  Pompeii  liofh  stood.  ]l.  is  tiiri-aio  dal  Ri'<;i;o  oi  Napoli,  P;Lric  3,  in  "j\fii- 

fnic,  to  ta',  iieri.liv.iivi]  of 'l:i:  ^j;™i,.i:i ;  ar.u^tra-  tese." 

b:;  e:,ev;s-dy  says  loat  they  were  wrested  liyii.o        '■'  'this  iim;  sioae  is,  in  sane  paris,  hitainin- 

Bamnitee  tnua  She  Etrnsoajje,  V.  p.  247,    This,  oni,  and  oontaina  some  iV.--:"l  remai  b  of  '.'..■'■'.. 

however,  was  tin:  i~j.ua  also,  ivlth  Ciena  and  Ca-  1'here  are  same  valaanio  o:  t.nfacL'sns  reck-;  in 

pu:i :  lie  sis  Sicylav  places  toast  Ii.uvjis  in  Cam-  liie  Mah.-Bc,  re  sen  boat-  p'sbLiij'.y  the    !.-]■■  :■>. 

piie.'ni,  and  aishni-uishes  it  (join  the  country  of  tir.f  which  arc  foeivl  oo'tiic  ,;!oyids  otitic  Aprei- 

t:u:  S;.ii;!i:tfs.  a  aldo  ;o  1  he  seal  a  of  H.  it  is  prob-  niac-s  in  other  phiecs,  as.  :h' .. r  instunce,  on  loo 

aVe  tint  at  the  :inii;  ot  tic.  rest  S,.ionii.,.  ivar,  read  fraai   Naples  to  Avcllino  in  the  pass  of 

which,  is  nearly  tlm  date  of  Scyliix's  l>eriplv,s,  Mositeforte. 

in::;-:  of  l.hi:  i'.!.sl •:.-..  an;"  recovered  its  iiabaion-         '■■  sej  [(.;  :]■■■■'.  fivviei.  Jixcar.i.  ;;■  rL--i  A'eanvi, 

rlian-.e.jeii'.rl'.eSair.nlloi-OHSi^fiicnsn-i-rei'ediieed  Vol.  I.  i;.  Is.     The  ] o 1 1 rrJ I h  1 1  reader  ■,v:':l  remain- 

ta  the  limits  iiiral.ioni  ii  in  the  text.  bio-  Mniham  Tain,  una  the  full  burst  of  iva-tci' 

111  '['lit  Calo'c  -.i:js  ;ii;a;.'  t;-,-;;  iaatlio:'n  slue  of  vi-ii  wfii;:.  l!ie  Aire  rashes  oai.  froio  umlcrtlic 

theMatese  :  ihe  T:i rn.  ■vlii-li  r  ■ = :  - 1 1 1  =  I  f-  iis  v.-l-  reeks   of  Mall  i  an  (\,ve.      fiiciiair  i;);e::o"i!o:a 

em  ^;de.  ni'is  into  the.  C'aloro  from  the  north  arc  frequentin  the  limestone  aiaanalins  ei'l'ciO- 

]■.■.■;■.  rlv  a;,  right  angles.  pormtsus. 

"  ifr.  Kiaaifl  i  i-.. via   ■■:  ys. ! ".a I  i :  is  ri-i-honed  "   "  See  Gh;sfiniaia,  llizionariii.      .Mr.  Kepne] 

to  ::im    ii ■hs.-Kx'\\:,-iieis  in  the  (.'i-jiven  Ib'.aid  1:1,0.  nupor  Jaai'  of  th«  HiiaNS  eov- 

Ab;a//h  A-.c.  Vr;].  I !.  p.  '.',:r,.     Giastiniiioi  yivs's  eved  ivitb  snow  :u  May  :  it  wyulil  rjiuain  d.-ihsVi 

it   i:t   sixty  I'.vi,   Ke:i|:.oiitan    miles,    which'  are  h.ter  on  the  hiidiost  PiiraniitB. 
more  than  seventy  English  ones.— See  hisDi- 
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iicss  of  these  mounmhi  pastures  ;  Laid  (kirinij;  tlie  hottest  months10  the  cuttle  from 
the  surrounding  country  are  driven  up  thither  to  feed. 

This  singular  mountain,  wil.li  its  subject  vfdleys,  was  the  heart  of  the  country 
l-rousiuai  dwi,ia«,  mid  of  the  Samnites.  Of  the  two  principal  divisions  of  thfi  Sfirmiit.i:-;, 
"™",Sl™i*'  one,  the  Caudinians,  occupied  the  southern  side  of  the  Mutese,  and 
thy  oilier,  tlii!  Pe n trimis,  dwell  on  its  northern  side.  To  the  former  belonged  the 
towns  of  .Allifui"1  on  the  Vulturitus,  of  Telesia,  the,  country  of  that  Pontius  Tele- 
shins,'1'  who  siruu'glcd  so  v;d:ai:Qy  ao-ahist  the  fortune  of  Sylla  in  ilic  :(rciit  l.i.u'lc 
at  the  Colline  gate,  and  of  BeneveiiLum.1-  To  llie  Pent-nuns  belonged  ^Psemia1' 
on  one  of  the  first  feeders  of  the  Vtdtunius,  ljov:anumso  on  the  Biferno  or  Tifcrnus, 
Mid  isopinum'"  on  the  E.  of  the  Matese,  not  far  irrwi  the  sources  of  the  T'amaro. 

Besides  tlie  Gaud  in  inns  and  Pen.ti.i.ip.s,  fliere  were,  doubtless,  oilier  tribes  more  or 
Tviiion  sasii,:,!,  loss  closely  eoivieoled  ui  th  the  Saimdr.e  name,  who  took  part  in  the 
in«s»r....:i«.  great  contest  of  their  nation  with  Kome.    The  very  names  of  ■oiue 

of  these  may  have  perished  :  for  it.  is  by  were  aecid.eiil  Ui;Lt  we  liear  of  the  Uara- 
eoi.i.uis,"  a  tribe  to  the  north  of  the  Pentriitns,  who  dwelt  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Sangro  or  Sa.grus,  and  to  whom  belonged  the  town  of  Aufidena.  The  Fren- 
iiinitins,  who  reached  down  to  the,  very  shores  of  the,  Adriatic,  are  called  a  Si-im- 
nite  people  ;L:l  vet  in  the  accounts  of  the  wars  with  Rome,  they  are  spoken  of  as 
distinct  ;   and  i.hey  seem  to  have   taken  no  part  in   the  first  war.      And  the  Hir- 

Sinians,  whose  country  is  also  included  within  Lie  limits  of  Sitmnium,  and  who 
welt  to  the  S.  E,  of  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  occupying  the  upper  valleys 
of  the  Calore  and  Sahbato  on  the  south  of  the  Apennines,  and  of  the  Ofanto  or 
.:>  ul'id.is  on  the  northern  side,  are  on  seme  occasions'-"  distinguished  from  the  Sam- 


'•'■  Thcv  are.  Oemed  oet  ahiT.it  the  cud  of  June,  ano  t-iio  Erfeino  so  floods  the  ''alley,  tied  it.  is  it 

i-ee  Ke-  '!■■_  i.Tavo:i,  Vol.  I.  p.  20.  constant  srwamp,  and  the  air  isd:  nip  and  iibiriiy  : 

'"  Aide.,  ndiieh  hiili  rc-mins  il*  imcienr,  name,  but  there  is  no  iiia'.ari:i,  liocini-e  it  iiiis  iiu  score 

ranlis  (! vijii  noii'as  i!  city,  ljiil  the  hifihoo  i-.-~i.'.-.'s  heals  :r  sin  inner.     Irs  'i.-.cu'iiti'.  IL.  a-.e.  "-.inn    o 

:.l   \''.:-l'.u:-,:iK;  11    Ili.llvlsiim.C    foil'll   ilb'iUo   tllleC  tri  list:  chilli,  wir.i:  J.  in  hi  ah,  '■■'.■  ilfc  I  ln::i  ■>'■'■■''■   ■■''  I!'. 

-.eih.-s  ,','.:;! :::,!.  aid  111.;  ;..  .,■  ,,-,.,.  ...  .. ],:■,. ,jj  de-  Mr.  Kepiic!  Crayon  rates  it  at  :  resent  as  low  in 

populated  from  malaria.     liVc  Koppel  Crayon.  lSi'ii.      A'brn/,-h  Vol.  II.  p.  184. 

Vol.  I.  p.  31.  a  TJloiictuaitmyiiof  Siepino  Mnnij  on  n.  liilt 

17  Ami  aecordinc;  til  tlie  w filer  of  the.  little  at  some,  distance  i'n.ui  I. lie  remains  of  L!io  ancient 
H'ork,  "de  viii-  illustrious. 'i  it  was  tlie  nun-  ciiv.  ithioli  nm  to  l.'i.i  seen  in  tike,  yaliey  helovy. 
I.rv  il! fin  of  ■.!-.., I  -.;:  1  i-:!'i.i  ('.  !V-i:b,;s.  y-dio'ile-  These,  reeinm-  ura  v:rv  lurira  iclU  r(iii!Li'kiil)!v 
;!■■!;.■.  I  :l  ,:  ';;■  ii-.;,iis  at  tlii;  Gaiitiini  l'ortfi.  TllC  .  p'llii  :;t.  hull  tlicy  nr"  .  ,1'  .N.  .■  ui,  ;i-  I  h  a^il  i  . 
remains  oi'I'tJcrin  ice  to  "',■  :■■:■'■-  i  ;  t!)a<li-'.i;iii\;  nr  'ii-  tl.;.i:  of  Snen.ili-  oiijiin.  One  of  '.':c  la- 
of  alioir,  a  laiic  to  flic  Ts".  VV.  of  the  modem  inoiis  oalile-o\;..tii  /'raltu-.  l-:i:t.ni,  diilli-  pre:,- 
(on-  cf  Tclfse.  ivliie'i.  l:.l-:e  .Miih,  Ins-  iiluioi-t  re),  ivhieli  laive  i,M>-eil  mneleiijil  fioni  liiiio 
KOiie  to  vein  froiYi  tlie  iiiiiceeee  ef  tlie  ia.ilioia,  immciiioTial  lov  llm  ve.,:K  hiiiii-atioiis  at  ilio 
lei   Eeppal  Craven,  Vol.  IL  p.  173.  174  vaiile  from  and   to  the  oosat,   rana  Btrdght 

18  Tliis  is  fitili  il  nell-hinif  iir/i  iif.iii'inii'n.T  tliroini'Vi  die  ruins  of  Lie  irieient  t;sv.-:i  iVeiii  !■:. 
teivn,  (.■(Hiljunit!^  a  pi;nnaitio:i  of  15,0(10  s'>nls,  to  \V.  See  Ktpjid  'J:aveii.  Abiu^.i,  Vol,  II,  p. 
eiee,  Ke|ipei  Civivc-n's  Torn-  in  the  fieaitheMi  prov-  131,  135. 

incci  of  Naple*,  p.  12,  23.  B  Ttie  lnuiio  ':-.■  oif.v  ni.tieed,  I  he'iave,  by  Zo- 

"  'I'iia  uresaiit  t'V.vnj  still  aelled  Isevnin,  s'.im'.ls  Daras  iimt  rieleniy  :  u.k  ••  i:  l.e  iln;  sdine  with 

on  a  ;i.'ii'i-oiv  riilf-ii  br-'v.i'efn  two  i.orieni-,  rim-  tha  Oarejitini  of  Plioy.      The  ltulian  ivriltr.s, 

liina  Hown  in  very  (iaan  nivinau,  iviiii  li  meet  .li.y  an  v.. lii.  i'.r  :i:-l:Ci.      :.:■■■.  M . ■  ■ . i ! . .  ■  i  ■  [ ■■  .-  ■    i  > 

a.  iil-.ie.  luioiy,  laid  theii  it, 11  into  tlie  Vie. ore,  read  Barieenh  ieiif  the  ni.nie  verenli.Tiied  l'poi 

fihoia  t.ivo  miles  atiove  its  ■junction  v.  i'.ht!e  Voi-  ioa   i  ■.,:!. ,-h  fori  na:  rivci1  Hurts  o~  Sacm'o.     i'.nt 

tunio.     It  is  li  riourisliiuL'  nln.ee,  iviili   vaiions  l.iiis  "^  exe.-.-dii:i:'y  u a  ertahi.     Alliaeiai,  or  Au- 

nnoi. i:a.iia i:'-,  and  a  population  of  nhont  Teoi)  ;idei::-,  eonlians  at  jneieir.  about  iWi  souls  :  it 

souls.     J,ari!"i  ■e-.i-iins   of  [ml vjrr.-jiiil  Mniis   ure  sliinds  on  the  ]!io  Torlo,  n  torrent  ulneli  jcsC 

Bi-iil  yi?ihle,  ivhie'i  l-Jaue,  preiieoiv,  to  tiiedii'--.,  b.-ioiv  tli-e  toivr.  i..n:iici  dulvn  into  a  very  deep 

of per.: Si  nee ■: . 1 1 '  i :  ■  I  ■  ■  .  a  ■. .     The  re      i.ia mva  iii.'io  sliaut  a  ie.de  abaye  its  ,i-iee- 

laicltiiiiLe-  l -.11111  ;:.l,  lieivu  ti-.roiiL'ii  the  rack   I'or  lion  v.'ith  tlia  Sangro.    There  e.y.^s  e.-.:^..ier.i:i  e 

al-.:.ni.  :.  ii-11  =  -,  :.i:d  slid   used,  eeeer.iing  to  its  rejiniir.fi  of  poiy^cmai  ivalis,  and  an  Derail  iti- 

oi'iiiinul  pai-ii;-.:-.:.  il.r  s  inpliire-  il:e  le--.ni  ivci-i  «.-.n.:i.ioii  on  il:e  b-ldee  ■.viii-li  ero.-sas  tiia  ;:io 

lvi-.tiir,  is  probai.K  .1  ii. ei:  a:  i.iie,  lio-nan  times.  Torta.     Jvepne!  (Iniven,  A'ara//i,  Vol.  II.  p.  ah, 

See  Kopncl  Craven,  Al.irusii,  Vol.  II.  p.  81-S*.  S'J. 

-"   lievianmn,  or    lieiano.   also   eoiituins   re-  -"'  Strnbo  eulis  them  ^.-swinc-viOi-iis,  V.  p.  all ; 

inaiijfi  ol'  ]:oivi:oi.al    irails,  laid!  of  m-:v  liirjin  yetLivy  :-.-pv.-:-..in«  iiuein  as  siidic  for  and  ob- 

F.t.r.nas,  put  as  e.osely  te.LC-.'ier  as  possible,  ami  -ainii.,!;  1'eaee  as  a  ..lb-  i-..  !  peoah:,  al'i.-ru  tr...:ly 

the  fi::j  ille  r  ieier.-iie:  fi  l:i!ed  up  V  ill:  ireaiLrkliliie-  1 1 ;:  ■  1  been  ("Oil  abided  '.yd  a  tjie  Sa::n:  ii .--.  IX.    '.■;. 

nieatv.     His  a  ee'm  i-lio-e-.  'ee-iin;  shaded,  evtiie  ::l  A>,  ;hr  iiistauee,  "  llaia.ii-ai  ..::■;  itirpinis.  in 

Mate^e,  which  rists  directly  i.o  the  south  of  it;  Hanmium  trnii-ic"     Livy,  XiXII.  13. 
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nitcs  ;  and  it  is  ]>y  no  means  certain  that  they  tool;  part  hi  L;te  Leg'-nxing  or  the 
contest  with  Rome;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  when  they  became  involved  in 
it,  the  other  tribes  which  had  been  first  engaged  continued  to  maintain  it  without 
interruption. 

The  country  of  the  Samnites  still  retains  its  ancient  features,  and  our  own  eyes 
cua  inform  u.s  sullieienlly  of  its  nature.  But  of  the  Samnite  peo-  mae  h  tain  rf  ^ 
pie  we  can  gain  no  distinct  notions  whatever.  Unknown  and  Bintiyn  u»  a ™im 
unnoticed  by  the  early  Greek  writers,  they  had  been  well-nigh  E 
evtcrminiitcd  before  the  time  of  those  llnraan  writers  whoso  works  have  come 
down  to  us  ;  and  in  the  Augustan  age,  no  thing  survived  of  diem  but  a  miser, -.lie 
remnant,  retiming  no  traceable  imago  of  Hie  former  state  of  the  nation.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  Samnites  is  literally  limited  to  the  single  fact  that  Ihey  were 
a  brave  people,  who  clung  resolutely  to  their  national  independence.  We  neither 
know  what  was  the  connexion  of  the  several  tribes  of  the  nation  with  each  other, 
nor  what  was  the  constitution  of  each  tribe"  within  itself.  We  know  nothing 
distinct  of  their  mihtarv  system  and.  tactic,  except,  that,  they  d:d  not  use  the  or- 
der of  the  phalanx  ;  the  sword  and  large  shield*  were  their  favorite  arms,  and 
not  the  small  shield  and  pike.  "We  do  not  know  how  they  governed  the  coun- 
tries which  they  conquered,  nor  bow  far  they  adopted  the  Roman  system  of 
colonies.5"  Their  wealth,  manner  of  living,  and  general  civilization  wo  can  but 
guess  at;  and  to  add  to  all  this,  the  very  story  of  their  wars  with  Rome  having 
been  recorded  by  nu  ennleiuporary  historian,  lias  been  corrupted,  as  usual,  by  the 
Roman  vanity  ;  and  neither  the  origin  of  the  contest,  nor  its  circumstances,  nor 
the  terras  of  t  he  several  treaties  which  were  made  before  its  final  issue,  have  been 
related  truly. 

Thus  destitute  of  direct  information,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  endeavoring  to 
extract  some  further  conclusions  from  the  few  facts  known  to  us,  71,11,™^^^^^ 
The  nature  of  their  country  makes  it  certain  thai,  (lie  principal  •ft™™"- 
wealth  of  the.  Samnites  consisted  in  their  cattle.  Wool  and  hides  must  have 
been  the  chief  articles  which  they  had  to  sell  to  their  neighbors.  ^  ^ 
But  the  high  elevation  of  much  of  their  country,  as  it  preserved  n»'>  «auS  m i£ ™- 
tbe  pasture  tmscorched  by  the  summer  heats,  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  especially  exposed  to  the  rigor  of  the  winter  ;  the  snow  lay  so  long  oil  the 
ground  that  their  cattle  could  not  have  found  subsistence.  And  as,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  parched  plains  of  Apulia  yield  no  grass  in  the  summer,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  centre  of  Italy,  and  of  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  must,  always  have  been 
(.'epeiuleuL  on  each  other;  and  the  Sammies,  cither  by  treaty  or  by  conquest, 
must  have  obtained  the  riant  of  pasturing  their  cattle  in  winter  in  the  low  eaotinds 
near  the  sea,  either  on  one  side  of  tec  peninsula  or  on  the  other.  On  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic  this  was  probably  secured  by  their  close  connection  with  the 
Fsentanians,  a  people  of  their  own  race;  and  by  their  constant  friendly  inter- 

"  MicsJi  stntaa  that  the  Snen:iites  were-  ayiv-  Sririinitcs.      SaVIust,    Hell.    Ciitilin,  62.      Athe- 

cvuoii  by  ;t  eiu-Jy  iivirt'.onnipy,  hke  the  Fdrus-  j:3;ns.  V!.  Kul,  p.  '111.     Diodorie;,   XXIII.    1. 

cans,     fid  gives  no  authority  :f':;r  this,  lied  <:cr-  Kria-m.  Yalio. 

tiiielv  his  :i;jt  •■■■'■:■:  v.  by  ihch-  ei.ae  [j:aoih':!  el'  '■  ideal:  me..-;  ;l:;e:  ■  ■  1 1 1 1  ■  L 1  ■  sneli'tv  v.- a  :  I'aim;".-:  \ 

enlisting  (heir  soldiers  on   great  emergencies  on  a  iy-fcm  ii  agrarian  ':■.:■!,■  i."  and  jit  qnijlon  iy 

wi:l:  eevliei.  so'cnni  religious  ceremonies.  ]iis  :r.i*l!o::tv  f  jr  ihU  a  [Yacuicnt  a:  Varro  -are- 

■'''   [.Ivy  f.iprc.slv  s;aid;s  of  viiiai  as  mitied,  i-or/sal  to  as  by  Fhha^vrias,  one.  •/.'  i!:e  sena- 

and  describes  the  ib::u  0:'  lln/r  s-hi-.M,  I  X. .;:}.  d:;-ts  te  Virgil,  ia  l-.U  '.ia!;:  ■■■.,:  Coorgic.  II.  10 f. 

Tae-  n-o  ot  the  seatien  in  '.'.;■.  If  hiiaacs  i'-.at  the  The  fragineii:  runs  thus:   !1  Terra  culterie  cluWi 

S'.ionl,    and    :;■:<■    llie   ;[>ea~,    v.:.:-.    riici    otfecslvi)  ii:,i  :■!!:..;  I  :i  :..1:.  iil  aMileaa.Tiei  laCloie.He;,  -I'-  Kl  -.:- 

weapon  generally  -.;sed  ;  we  are  tol.l  iJsu  ikat  ria  Tsscls,  Sa::inl.:i:i  Sa:ji:ln-;.':      [hi:  1  do  i:ol 

the  '.:ieni-:-.i:mi:se;-]lf,:i  :.h,'.l r  gaelaa  ors  riaerjh.es,  1  i;i i.Ic.v-tiun J  tiiis  ::S  saying  any  thing  of  alalia  11 

hocau-o  they  oe,n;;ipeu  :hei:i  '•',■; -.1:  arm-  taken  lav,-?,  bid  merely  that'tke  t:::.ril.  heeuaie  tue  ;.co- 

IVoai  the  Sum  a  ens  1  Lb.  y.  IX.  Air.  ;  ai.d  in  sa;:ii  \,;  ::\  id'  autaadav  ;:orlions  and  i-aees  of  ia;ei- 

combat",   :-.■,    the   v  ■::■!' v    lii ■   :  a  r.'.a,   ■■,.■         .  ■  .1  ■■    i  .  i .    i     Iml    :.:'  !■     i  C   .11  ■:  ■  ■■  m.  ■!■  ill   la  all:   aiid 

weapon.   A  .  .  to  I...  i  the  :l  a-v,     ,.l  ;  I   :    .;..   lern  ia  wa  :  iih     i  '  In    ■<-■  '■   s,    I 


v.-lietlier  well  or  ill  loiealed.  :::.  to  die  piiTtleydar    -.l-.ink,  aad  :a.-t  !jv  i.r.  iieiavian  lav.')  10  thf 
iwed  fchcir  arms,  of-    pic  of  the  Lt:-., scans,  and  Samnium  to  til 


(      1      •}$- 
tela,"  from  tbe    hellines. 
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course"  with  the  Marrucmians  and  Testhiians  ;  while  [heir  arms,  by  winning  pos- 
session of  Campania,  procured  for  them  an  access  to  the  coast  on  thitt  side,  and 
gave  them  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  soft  and  sunny  plain  which  extends  alont; 
the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno. 

It  is  not  certain,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  Samniles  governed  their  Campanian 
T[iL-irt™r1-.t!sbuii.aiii.  connuc=.ts  by  means  of  colonics,  but  there  is  every  probability  that 
*""•  they  did  so.     The  Samuiio  colonists  would  thus  constitute  i  he  rul- 

ing body  in  every  city  ;  and,  like  the  early  Roman  pntrieia:is,  might  be  called 
indifferently  either  the  burghers  or  r.lie  aristocracy.  Niebrthr  suppose!;  that  (he 
sixteen  hundred  Oumpmuan  knight-,  who  in  t'ae  great  Latin  war  arc  said  to  have 
stood  aloof  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  to  have  remained  faithful  to  Rome, 
were  the  colony  of  the  Samnite  conquerors.  And  the  frequent  revolts  which  we 
read  of,  from  one  alliance  to  another,  may  mark  a  corresponding  domestic  revo- 
lution, in  which  the  colony  cither  lest  or  re-established  its  ascendency.  '  Yet  it 
may  have  happened  that  the  colony,  in  soaic  cases,  had  really  identified  itself 
with  the  old  in  habitant?!,  aad  felt  with  them  more  than  with  r.be  people  from  whom 
they  were  themselves  descended.  In  this  manner  the  Samnite  colonies  may 
have  become  in  feeling  thoroughly  Campanian,  and  have  wished  to  make  them- 
selves independent  of  their  own  Samnite  countrymen  in  Campanium;  and  thus, 
although  the  highest  of  the  Campanian  nobility  were  of  Samnite  extraction,  yet 
Campania  may  have  become,  as  it  is  represented,  wholly  independent  of  the  Sam- 
mv.e  nailer,  v. itbin  no  long  period  after  its  first  conquest. 

Not  the  slightest  notice  remains  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  Samnite  domin- 
Hown.  -«™aB„«d  ion  hy  t!le  !rraPti°lls  oE  the  Gauls.  Yet  in  the  year  S94-895  the 
by  tta  innuion.  of  (ha  Gauls  had  wintered1'  in  Campania;  and  after  their  last  appear- 
ance in  Latium  in  400,  they  are- said  to  have  retreated  into  Apulia^ 
through  the  lend  of  the  Yolscians  and  Falernlaus ;  so  that  they  must  have  passed 
as  it  seems  through  a  part  of  Samnium.  The  heart  of  the  Samnite  territory 
indeed  they  "were  not  likely  to  assail ;  they  were  not  expert  in  besieging  walled 
cities,  nor  would  tb.ev  be  tempted  to  invade  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  cen- 
tral Apennines,  Thus  if  the  Samnkes  did  nr.it  choose  to  engage  with  them  in  the 
plains,  their  substantial  power  would  be  little  impaired  by  their  invasions:  and 
they  received  from  them  perhaps  no  greater  mischief  than  the  ravaging  of  their 
territory  in  Campania,  and  the  loss  of  their  cattle,  which  ivi';>-hl.  have  been  sent 
down  to  the  coast  for  their  winter  pasture,  it  is  possible,  however,  that  a  dread 
of  the  -Gauls  may  have  bee:!  one  of  the  cause?  which  led  to  a  treaty  of  alliance 
between  Rome  and  Che  Sammies"  in  the  year  401. 

The  first  Samnite  war,  which  broke  out  eleven  years  afterwards,  was  no  doubt 

-'  The  Vcstiman*  join  the  Sismnltss  in  i'2\,  towavtls  tli-slr  ntbrhbor  ?    IV. it.  what  if  the  ii 

d  the  MalsJHOB, 
:■■<:  i'i:;-.voiiunted  as 

Vc-s!!.iliii:]s,  that  an  at  t  ::.(.■*  on  l;i':sv,i  oald  aae.-.s-  (!il1.!.!ffl  i;i  the  '.-.hilar;   0>;i:t!y  us  l-iiu  .jiafu;i™ 

ri!!-:"y  i.r-.  '.he  ihe  lieaians  in  ::  v-v  wit  I:  a".  t;:u  hinf's  of  jvipies  oiih.av.ei  hli  tanar-ls  hotdin;:  of 

(Yhers.     Livv,  V.liJ.  i!l!.     I  liiluk  it  aiay  be  con-  the  eiown  in  Apulia  to  i.'t  thai:- inrais  davice  i'-,s 

eluded  tiai.t  the  Y.ir.-inr.s  and  I'a'.^-nalu-i  were  v.:ue;'r  to  '.lie  e;Ctle-a'.vtA':E.  c:'-i:e  Abrerai :  and 

ri;  fiii'eaiv  tr.v.ns  wit  a  tic  Saomi '.>.■;.  fi/oie  tin...  fi!ilit--.iir":i  tin;  Kjci'.eii  t»o!;  oif'.hesffl  tcs  trie  dons, 

f;n'.i  thai  tad  I.'cias,  Uam  ia  ahheieewt::,  hama,  yet  ::.■;:  present  irovirnment  Juan  in  a.cr-  at  a  '■;.- 

attaesea  the  t'eliLrnians  in  the  Ihst  ye:::  of  ■.:  u  an  re.   ivb-iaosaa  tln—i :  mid  (.lie  Amlimi  pro- 

SiimriiU;  war  H.-lvy,  V)I.  ',V\i  :  and  that  as  seen  ]  rietovs  :;ro  stiil  "'aihfee  la  "e=ervii  Uvo-tV,irJa 

as  ilea;';:  i:>  made  bot'-YL  ..ni?..'  nia-  am!  ha-.imaai.  of  tta-ii-  1 !  ii:  paal  :n-e,  :a:d  have  only  the  out- 

the'  ILom.aa  armies  i.r.evli  vhvousth  the  eoantiy  tivctiou  "tou'-fiilrd  left  to  il'ei-  jv- i:  \'.: ■■.:■•■:_: 

l.f  '.'-.ii    Mr.fftiiir.ii    ;a:J.  I'e'ieiiiiM::-,    ia     i.ii-.ler    !0  H.»'.    ivr^ii'i    (.'niira,    A'araK.e.    \'ol.    I.    p.   2G-J- 

(v:i--ii  f'n'.-.ipiuiia.     Lii-y,  Vfll.  6.  B69. 

,\i:-.  o-.'.'n.L-'.o  'I.lvv,  i\".  i.a.  t'ii-  An-iiiiins  »iif        '■-  "l.ivy,  VII.  11. 
tiastile  to  ;:..:  Sann'ja^-,  lieeav.i-e  t'i;:v  were  oie        !0  T.ivj-j  VII.  £5. 

vvoi-;e;t  'ay  t.bor.i,  aa:t  tla-ii'  iw.iaU'y'Cre,! aeatiy        31  livy,  VII.  19.      Diodoras,  XVI.  45,      It 

ijid  lvfiftte-.      Ih.d  l.ivj  !.i:y  ar.tiiori'.y  :or  tics  any  ha  oh;.r:-.eil  tinit    l>i->.lerns    aereeii  wi'.li 

laiit  ev|-.-eJs:.;r.,  "  CienpcsTria  el:  niar't.hr.:;  laci:  3 .ivy  ;i:.  p]:n  :a^-  \]\'.x  Ocaly  a:  ^!:e  e.-iiisiiisiiip  of 

.  .  .  ipsi  inovitiun  al.  ::'•.  aL-re-tes  ■  Le\u.;i^i  ui'.an-  M.  'i':;lvii3  Andni-inii,  ami  T.  Qoii'.ia  ;  b-at.  '.tip. 

iai*,';  or  did  he  put  it";i:  :no',e.y  as  a  na'jir:;i  w:;y  (.''::>v.'::"ii]>  is  :i«-on litis  to  kiia  tiie  ad  yea'  of 

ef  rny:o at:ti:ig  £!.•:'  tiie  iii-v.ilf  of  ted  Apuiiai'.s  iiif,  I'.'Tt.h  Olympiad. 
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oc-ieisioned  in  part  by  the  advance  of  the  fiamr.ii.e  arms:  in  the  val-  the  am  w». 

ley  of  the  Liris,  and  by  Hie  war  between  Home  and  the  Anriinc 
in  the  year  4i0,  which  brought  the  Roman  legions  into  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  Campania.35  At  this  time  Rome  and  Latium  were  in 
league  together,  and  jointly  pressing  upon  the  Volscians ;  their  power  held  out 
hopes  to  the  UJiinpsiiwuis  that,  by  their  aid,  (hey  might  be  defended  agains!  the 
Sammies.  Tliis  aid  was  in  the  year  412  become  highly  needful ;  (he  Campa- 
nians,  having  ventured  to  defend  the  Sidieinians"-  against,  an  at-hta-l'  of  the  Sam- 
niies,  liad  drawn  the  hostilities  of  the  (Sammies  upon  themselves,  and  we  find 
that  jl  Samnilo  army  occupied  the  ridge  of  Tifata  immediately  above  Capua.,  and 
from  thence  descended  like  the  ..'Equians  and  Yolseiares  from  .Algidus,  to  the 
plain  before  the  wads  of  the  city.  In  this  state  of  distress,  Capua  implored  the 
protection  of  Koine  and  Latium,  and  obtained  it..3*  A  war  between  Samnium  on 
the  one  band,  and  the  connected  Romans,  Latins,  and  Campanians  on  the  other, 
was  the  immediate  consequence. 

The  Roman  consuls  in  this  year  were  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  and  A.  Cornelius 
Cos.sus.  ■  Valerius  is  the  hero  of  Lhat  famous  leveed  already  re-  ow^u™-  or  lis  a. 
Iat.ee,  which  told  how  he  had  vanquished  in  his  early  youth  a  ™">t«°f>h»™. 
(fin' an  tie  Ornil  by  hite  aid  of  a  heaven-sent  crow.  The  eels  of  i:is  consulship  liave 
been  disn-.iised  by  a  far  worse  spirit;  they  were  preserved,  not  by  any  regular 
historian!  but  in  the  mere  funeral  orations  and  traditional  stories  of  his  own  fam- 
ily ;  and  were  at  last  still  further  corrupted  by  the  flattery  of  a  client  of  his 
bouse,  the  falsest  of  all  the  Roman  writers,  Valerius  of  Antium.  Hence  we  have 
no  real  military  history  of  the  Samnile  war  in  this  first  campaign,  but  accounts 
of  the  worthy  deeds  of  two  famous  Romans:,  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  and  P.  Decius 
Mus.  They  are  the  heroes  of  the  two  stories,  and  there  is  evidently  no  other 
object  in  cither  of  Ll'.om  but  to  Act  off  iheir  glory.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great 
mistake35  to  regard  such  mere  panegyric  as  history. 

All  that  history  can  relate  is  that  the  Romans,  we  know  not  with  what  allied 


l  the  Lin     an  1  tl       •-                                       i  I             i                isLinff  help  from 

re  had 'th 

em  and  Volscian  wa  . 

fnhy  distil  if/nislied,  Mill  rhn-rt  is  ^ : i ; ■  L  •:■:;  have  ir.iliienead  :'::?.  Koieans :  tne  .in^t.fi;  el'  :1a:  men- 
been  inhendVoni  11  id  Vdse'.ans.  The  Amain-  sure  was  in  i.iodi  ea~os  c ■; j^ 1 1 ■  Lt ] jv-  qne^.ir: rail  Jo  ; 
eans,  '■■]'-  tin:  other  har.d,  are  r.u.ai-.hmed  Lueiin  'nil  it  may  bo  donhhd  ivheLier  the  Kou.an  lo- 
in  the  Slli  Hook,  e.  ii'i.  ;iii<i  riuesss,  Aurunca  is  glims  sent  into  C'.inpam;'.  wore  ovJc-rcil  or.lv  to 
named  as  their '  chief'  town.  hhov,'  Sucssa  is  iii/hiin  ;ke  event  oidm  ne"aal  a:t;a.k  made  u'poi: 
fitssii.  a  town  steiidm.e;  on  llie  crater  of  an  old  their  alii  a-,  which  was  ;.ho  eiiar^r.  o.ivee  ijy  IV.- 
voleaiio,  hist  above  the  !!:o;:c.-]  road  from.  X,:-  iehs'  e-oveiT.nie'Ll  '.;.■  hie  ten  ships  -onl  to  pro- 

S'es  to  lioiL-.e,  a  lev/  miles  to  the  cast  of  the  test  f'orcyra.     !~.o  trrdy  is  real  history  a  lesson 

arigliano  or  Li  ■■.is.     it  thme  any  reason  for  of  e.ni  ve;>a",  a.ppiiea'.hjr.:  '..lad  v.  a  should  u.un.r- 

tihnhhn.'   tin;:    the-..    Ameasamh  were    move     stand  the  -,var  kniveee  iUomo  and  Sen    I. '■■  r 

ah -eh    ■■  "one-led   with  the  VoladffQE  of  Sora  1»1  tei  torn  tea  li  g  Tb  loydidl     account  of  the 

and  Arpinuni  than  with  those  of  Antiinn,   or  war  between  Corinth  anil  Coreyra,  than    from 

tin;:  the  niene  Aeranean  was  al  i.liis  period  ex-  Liey's.  corrnpted  siory  oi'tho  eery  events  thein- 

tended  to  any  od.er  eiyiiram  promeihan  to  those  selves.                                                      < 

of  the  !■.■;;■.;:. '■..!..  :■':  i  ;:od  of  Sessu  '".  si  Some  of  my  read  e  is  rnav  have  seen  a.  war!; 

'■"'  l.ivy,'  VII.  -'.'.     The  SidLe;r.ia^=  were  eiose  wlrich  foymed  a  said  ef  Avi  "e:vdis  li:  the  "Vio- 

r.ei.  ■    aors  lo  tii    A    <\     ,  iii       :u; .  h.i       ,  (J ■  e  ..  ,\  ■.  m      ■  ■■:   i.  ■  .  .     and   i.a., 

elaaiei  of  vol  earn  e  ie'.ls  v.dixdi  fen';,  the  he  and-  eaheil  "T  ah.es  da  Temple  de  'a  Gloire."    Ii 

a'y  of  tin;  eLain  of  .\aj:]e:-i  oo  the  road  towavd,     L:.  ,.--.:.sl.e.d  of  an  an i , ■  ■  ...■    n     im 

iiane.     Teuir.n-n.  :uvi  Tonne,  was  their  p:h:ei-  of  a.l  f''rer.e]inii.-.'d  of  v,  li;.l.;ver  ei  hilar,   rank, 

pal  town.  who  had  histha^ti-hed  tin.tnsdves.  or  thoud'i 

M  Jdey,  VI  J.  ?/...     Ihnilisiiapa-^'a'e  :;i  1;:-  ta.at  theylao  ilm.e  so.  in  the  ennrse  of  tnc  lasi 

lievo  tiie  s;ateni::::t  in  ].ivy  teat  they  appliaa  to  v-ar;  real  many  of  tiia  artiehs  ^veae  ai.ipafently 

the  ltovaa.ns   only,  or  thai  !  hey   pa  rohasiai    the  eoe.l'iatnal  ■'■■;;  !)y  :he  eery  ia,d  iv  h'Laais  the  11  LSi;  Ives 

liorna;;  jirotiedio'i;.  by  a.  literal  'sn;- render,  ..iedi-  who  were  [he  i.ee..es  of  tine:;.     7^ : . •■,-  :aesa  no-. 

ho,  of  i;:e;asettv.-  ar.fl  their  ;-;;y  :o  the  toeerai/m  tier.-  had  iiolhn;;/  a:  I  he  lieen-e  eta  jn.;;ti^;d  ;  e- 

ui'io-il  .if  itanio.     ;ii;ry  siep  in  llie  ^annate  eannt  of  events";    tl;e;  prmesaod  to  he  a  real 

and  hat; u  ivars  has  h;;eei  so  ei.-eiv.serL  )iy  the  iiiatlr.r  of  fed  nieiafivo  :  "hey  wore   pnleid;ed 

Soman  annalists,  tiiat.  a  pro  a.  Ida  narratl*  e  of  when  the  merao:\  of  the  aethas  in  wiiieii  tney 

these  events  fflui  only  he  ^ivenhy  a  free  Correo-  relate  was  fresh,  and  in  the  ihee  of  Uie  jealous 
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force  to  aid  them,  took  the  field  with  two  armies ;  that  one  of 
tola  iS^ffiS  om-  these  was  to  protect  Campania,  while  the  other  wan  destined  to 

invade  Saranium,  The  army  in  Campania  was  commanded  by  M. 
Valerius,  and  his  panegyric,  careless  el  historical  dcinils,  brings  him,  without  a 
word  as  to  his  previous  march,  to  Mount  (jaunts,"  now  Monte  Rarharo,  in  a 
remoto  comer  of  Campania,  elose  upon  the  sea  r.bovo  Pozzuoli.  Here,  says  the 
story,  he  met  the  Kameiles,  a:id  here-,  after  a  mos'.  bloody  batik,  he-  defeated 
them. 

The  army  which  was  to  invade  Sam  mum,"1  had  scarcely  entered  the  hills 
u::„ii.vnn'-i,ii„™,:„,r  which  bound  the  plain  of  ISaples,  apparently  hy  the  |ja-s  of  Mad- 
fimioram.  daloni,  when  it  became  Involved   in  a  deep  defile,  and  Mas  nearly 

eat  off  by  the  cue  my.  It  was  saved  by  the  conduct  anil  courage  of  the  famotts 
P.  Deeius,  then  one  of  tlie  military  or  ieaior.ary  tribunes;  ar.d  thus  his  pane- 
gyrist gives  the  whole  story  in  great  detail,  and  ends  with  saying  that  the  Roman 
army  was  not  only  saved  from  destruction,  but  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
enemy.  As  it  is  not  pretended,  however,  that  the  liomaes  made  a.ny  process 
in  8;i milium  beyond  the  scene  of  their  victory,  it  is  likely  thai  their  success  was 
limited  to  their  escaping  from  a  very  imminent  danger,  and  being  enabled  to 
retreat  with  safety. 

The   story  of  Valerius  preloads  that  he  won  yet  a  second  victory 
_    ,   , ,  whole  collected  force  of  Samnium,  which  had  been 


revenge  their  late  defeat ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  a: 

Roman  armies  had  returned  to  Rome,  the  Oampanians1-  were  obliged  to  send 
embassies   to   the   seriate,  requesting   that  a  force   might  winter  in   Campania  for 

their  protection,  to  keep  oil  t'ae  attacks  of  the  Samnites.  Ties  is  the  beginning 
of  a  iotallv  different  story,  that  of  the  sedition  of  (lie  year  4-13,  and  the  author 
of  it  bavin;;'  no  concern  with  the   SamniSe  war,  did  not  think  of  reconciling  his 

i:rili;i^m  of  nil  the  nations  oi  J'.-nrope,   wlieru  o-poo:nny  a  n-otvn  f.f  a"hl,  and  one  hundred 

ihoie.  »e'c  lhe>nsan;is  of  witnesses   both  able  oxen,  mi. I.   one  heatilif-.il    while   ox   over  mid 

and  en  a-;  r  toc.eposc  any  exaggeration.   Andyi"'.,  above  the   nan.  ber,  ivif.lt  hi-   horns   bodoohed 

:.li-;i-  all.  what  sort  of  history  of  any  of  the  ..inn-  villi  .o.-hh     To  tin;  soldiers  v.ho  ln.d  hoen  villi 

pa'ens  or'  tin;  !a-t  -.I'ar  eoni-l   :.o  ci-iond-d  from  iiim  in  hi-:  jio?t  of  daiieor.  the  consul  e-avr  un 

tlie  "Tobies  ■.in  Tcmplo  de  hi-  liioinj  ■'"'  i  cannot  ox  to  oai-h  man,  and  I  ivo  cotil ; ;  and  tohl  t lulu i 

ll ■.■:'!. .-liii-.:;,  nci-suado  niv-elf  that  the  details  of  that  l!n::r  f1.-i.il v  ,ill.,w.-i-.-a  ,,r  r-::i  i:  should  tor  the 

the.  ha.ule  by  Md '  Ginnns.  or  of  the  wise  and  time  to  como  be  doubled.   Then,  ivhcn  the  oon- 

vnliuiit  coui. -i.ie;  (ji'Dudus  in  SiLinmnm,  deserve  Mil  hud   ended,  all  tin;  sol-liars  of  tin;  lea-ions 

1<r  to  tvan  seril  it-d  in  a  modem  history  of  P.oino.  pivo  to  I'leeius  a-  itreath  of  tv.-islod.  ai-n-s,  v.  i  k-b 

They  have  no  I  obtained  such  celebrity  as  to  In;  ss  aer-ustomed  to  oe  idven  by  a  besid^ed  ov 

v,  oitii  ji  re  so  whir/  as  legends  ;  they  have  not  in  blockaded    army  to   Iiim   I'.ho   hud    d  cheered 

tiled-  rly'.u  aid  s;;''-:.:i:r?  those  marks  .a  otiej  -  thei:i ;  and  it  was  ant  upon  his  head  ami.  is',  -he 

r.idity  v.diich  would  make  them  vahadi.o  a''  a  cheers  of  a';l  Hie  army.     Ati-ilber  nr    oh  di-o, 

pie-tare  olTln;  limes ;  a-vi  least;  of  ah,  haco  j.l :,;-,-  of  ihe  like  sort,  v  as  given  to  )>eein=    i;y  the 

tine,  trust ■ivtutliiticss  ivhiel:  ivoiili.]  enlitle  theih  soldier;  o!' his  oien  lnonl.     So  J>eeis:a  slood. 

1...  !-,:■  .:  _;.r.  Iril  i.s  Id  ?!  ■  iticafty  tme.  wearing  his  e~ew:i  of  ^eld  and   his  ivrentli  of 

:a  Livy,    VTJ.  3iJ.      "C'jtisulos  •  .  -  a.li  ufha  era--,  and  he  (iivtlinir.h  olfei-oxi  in  saoiiiioo  in 

[■i-oieeti,' Vahvios  in  t'ainpiadaen,  Co-neMos  in.  .M.ir.s   the  beauti'id   v.lhte  ux  "-villi   toe  eilded 

Saniiiiuiii,  i!le  in!  onaron:  (ianviiiti.  hie  ad  Sa-  horns,  and  the  other  hundred  oxen  he  j.-ave  to 

ld:.ilam,  ea.-isa  vionunt.''    ;'  What  aetion-.'/'  says  the  soldiers  who  hud  i'olh.e.vod  Iiim  ia  his  euti-r- 

Nichuhr.  "had  ibreed  the  eonsul  to  Jii-IJ  biiek  Tiri^e.     And  the  o:h,-o-  sodiiors  too  ;;ave  t-neb 

LhitliCT,  :iiid  ;-!ieofo  I  l:.i  sn it-es  liiat  ass-.ivaneo  inan  -o  the  soi,|i,::s  of  Deehis  a  pound  of  eotn 

of  victory  with  vvnieh  they  hastened  to  attack  front  their  oib  i.lloivainos,  la.d  a  looas ;.;■(:  ox- 

]ii i n,. -ll lis  hiioM-h  die,  as  ahnost  ali  fise  v|:1--!t,-  ci  eoinr;  a  liound.  in  ive:iil:t  die-vlnriosi  of  wins, 

hy  the  Shitiiiiito  ■.vats  miirlit  have  'n:eo--ia  it:o-i:  Ail  I  in:  wh'de  line,  they  w<  :■(■  (-riviitK  tne-c  hon- 

i'.i  olh.Ldhli.',    iJ    bi-.i-ird    in   eurla^tiny    nia-htd'  oi-s  to  l.lccius  ami  '-.i-;  "sohiicrs,  tiio  v.diolo  iinuy 

Vol.  III.  p.  1S7.  ive.re  si da::.-  ano  oheniia.',  fo- thevkneiv  net 

17  Livy,   VII.  34-38.      The.    account  of   tlie  ivhat  to  do  fir  iov,:'     Livy,  VII.  B7. 

h. -s  i  ;:id  io   1  !!-:■:. i-.  r;!L  ilis  eoea-ion  by  ins  '■">  l.ivy  VI  i.  3S.     lie  adds  that  the  people  o[ 

ichoiv-soLdicrs,  is  e'laracVei-intie  ef  tiie  lime  and  tsdtsr-su  seat   i.u   cinhiissy   to   the  tana-    oiU-et. 

j.itoi.ilo,  and  h  wot-:  h  triinseiihino".     "  A.ltoi-  :ho    This  s   nv,   ,  tiail    i: a1    ly  alter  ir. 

.iatf:c.  Hi-  e.ir.s-,;  eidied  ali  tiie  >"ld'ers  tetretii-  cfide  Itom/o:  anniei',  Id.:  Saiooiics  v,-cro  bet  in- 

e.v,  and    mada  a  speech,   in  ivhich    ho    com-  ninet,  jiot  only  to  overi-jn  Cainpiniiii:  aijiiin,  hut 

■in-ii  led  :  'I  tin-  vo'-l  y  it.-e.i-:  ivdie!-:  l>i:n.-iu^  ;a'.d  even  I j  carry  Ihdr  ravaees  beyond  the  Viiltur- 

donc."      [Polybins    es|--;.eiahy    iticntions    and  mis  into  tho'ecun'.ry  of  l  l.e  tdldieinians  and  Au 

praises  this  practice,  VI,  Sid';     "He  then,  as  runcjins. 
wiis  tlie  custom,  yave  him  divers  gifts  of  honor, 
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account  with  the  exaggerated  representations  given  r>f  the.  oicecd.u'.g  campaign. 
That  the  Romans  drove  the  3arnnit.es  from  Campania  is  prokibie  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  failed  in  their  attack  upon  Samnium,  and  the  Samnites  were 
clearly  no  "way  dispirited  as  to  the  general  result  of  the  war. 

It  would  seem  from  a  short  ami  obscure  notice  in  I.ivy  ,3i  that  the  Samnites 
wore  assisted  in  this  war  by  some  of  their  neighbors ;  whether  as  T]„  ,.,,•,„  ,.n|r,::r...l 
equal  or  as  dependent  allies  we  know  not.  For  it  appears  that  ,ea™1  ih*  1'"''r:" '"■ 
the  Latins,  instead,  of  behiLt'  engaged  in  Campania  or  in  >Sn.nimum,  moved  into  (he 
heart  of  I tul v  and  attacked  the  Pelignians;  so  that  we  must  suppose  that  the 
operations  of  this  year  were  carried  on  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  and  wc  11ms 
sue  how  much  greater  was  this  contest  with  Samnium,  than  any  oilier  in  which 
Rome  had  been  engaged  before. 

The  active  campaign  was  short  :  for  the  consuls,  so  far  as  appears,  still  en- 
tered on  their  office  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  their  triumphs  took  A  Ronwl  n,mjwin„„ 
place  on  the  22d  and  24th  of  September.40  They  themselves  ™c""P"»a- 
did  not  return  to  Oampaai;],  hut  parties  of  Roman  soldiers,  according  to  the 
request  of  the  Campanians,  were  sent  back  to  garrison  the  several  elites,  and  a 
large  force  was  thus  kept  on  service  during  the  winter.  This  state  of  things 
lasted  (lm.HLih  the  following  spring;  ilie  ltoaians  would  r.o:  commence  offensive 
operations  i:'.i  the  new  consuls  should  come  into  office  :  of  the  movements  of  the 
fiamnii.es  we  hear  r.othiag  ;  hut  it  may  be  that  their  usual  season  of  military  ser- 
vice was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Romans,  and  mere  plundering  parties  would  be 
deterred  by  the  force  left  to  keep  them  in  check.  But  when  the  new  consul,  C. 
llarcras  Rutilus,  arrived  after  midsummer  to  take  the  command  of  the  army,  he 
found  himself  engaged  in  a  very  ditferanl  duty  from  that  of  mnrehiuo;  against  the 
Samnites. 

Had  wc  ant  history  of  these  limes,  events  so  important  and  so  notorious  as 
the  great  disturbance  of  the  year  413  must  have  been  related  in  p^^  aJBtartalMe, 
their  main  points  clearly  and  faithl'.illv.  Hut  because  we  have 
merely  A  collection  of  stories  recording  the  great  acts  of  particular  families  and 
individuals,  and  in  each  of  these  the  glorj7  of  its  own  hero,  and  not  truth,  was 
the  object:  even  matters  the  most  public  and  easy  to  lie  ascertained  are  so  dis- 
guised, that  nothing  beyond  the  bare  fact  that  (here  was  a  disturbance,  and  that 
it  was  at  length  appeased,  is  common  to  the  various  narratives.41  The-  pane- 
gyrists of  ilie  Valerias  I'amilv  claimed  the  glory  of  putting  an  end.  to  the  contest 
for  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  who  was,  they  said,  specially  appointed  dictator;  while 
the  siorie--  of  the  Marcian  and  Serviliau  families  said,  that  every  thing  had  been 
done  by  the  two  consuls,  C.  Harems  Rutilus,  and  Q.  Servilius.  One  account 
represented  the  affair  as  a  secession  of  the  Roman  commons,  another  described 
it  as  a  mutiny  of  the  army  in  Campania.  The  story  which  most  of  the  annalists 
afterwards  adopted,  taking  only  the  latter  view  of  the  case,  and  thinking  that, 
mutinous  soldiers  ought  not  to  henelit.  by  their  mutiny,  told  only  how  they  were 
pardoned  for  their  crime,  and  how  they  obtained'"'  no  more  than  one  or  two  insig- 
nificant concessions,  which  in  no  respect  compromised  the  dignity  of  the  gov- 
ernment, lint  other  accounts'3  preserved  the  memory  of  a  secession  headed  by 
a  tribune  of  the  commons,  and   winning   some  of  the  most  important  consti'.n- 

80  I.ivy,  VII.  35.     "  IIujus  (.'i;;-f;;iu;i:ii  fcrlu--  must  not  sujunvie  tli.it  l!.o  "aneieiit  iiulliord" 

nil.  .  .  Latino^.  jn::i  ox(;],i'i:il:ii=  '■i-t::[.:e,;'!is,  r,l>  ii?.:c  fpe:;;.:i  el'  vynt  eantempi.rid'y  with  these 

Hi  mi! nil  in  I'd'.^-ririi  vo rl it  !■.! ■!!«: :i. ■'    T'liis  times  :  tlioy  k <■;■:■  b.a  I! if'  :.i:ii;;".i-its  i>f  tli ii  *i\ih 

only  mean  Unit  -.Le.  Lir.iirs  directed  their  nudu  and  =.«vf.-'.if.h  eia-haies  of  Home,  v.dio  foi'lovv'cd 
i-.-:\\i  aif.rtiist  the  n::ri'i^:i:  sido  of  lim  Sannito  Well  tl:o  nnuitioiis  iib'.  ine.iuoriii's  ef  ■,.  iiLllV:  nui :. 
!■.■■: ■  !'■.■■.  1 1  r;  iv,  n , ■  r . ■-,- : 1 1 l?  by  *1:.:  !:  l;e  Fi\,-iriis  n;.o:i  iiar.liy.  I.ivy  amvvdf,  iv.  another  place,  VII]' . 
S'.iimo,  and  i.hii  e. ■nutty  of  -  J ,  o.  I'dliyiiians,  and  40,  deplores  i.liii  wind  of  all  vim  tun  ipiivnv^  wid- 
th as  tliri;nt!ir-.!f.s  liiea! n  <vi  ti: j  rear,  teas  tor  the  tiir.es  of  the  ^i.miiit:;  warn,  us  ei.ii 

m  See  the  Fasti  Cupitolini.  great  oaustt  of  i  In;  Ican-irss  o. infusion  in.  ivliioh 

"  "  Adeo  nihil,"   any.*    I.ivy,   "jira'tJirqiiii-m  the  story  of  tKv-c  v,:e\s  wus  involved. 

seditioiiiiin   r.d-sic   cieiieue   ficur.ositiaii,  "ii.tor  '"'  l.-ivv,  VII,  41. 

antiques  return  auctorracoiistni."  VII.  42.    Wo  M  Livy,  VII.  42, 
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tional  points  which  had  ever  yet.  been  agitated;  nay,  tliev  told  how  it  forced 
from  the  patricians  that  which  above  nil  1: lings  they  would  be  most  loth  to 
yield,  faoth  on  public  grounds  a.ml  en  p;-ivn::ia,-  -a  o'enerai  abolition  of  debts." 

The  truth,  however,  in  this  instance,  seems  not  difficult  to  disentangle.  In 
ma*™  ln  c  ^  spite  of  the  successive  lowerings  of  the  rate  of  interest,  there  was 
■i.  ii  ■  .  i  ■■  '"■•■  ;i  ■■ii". i  Jiiiniii:  i, I  ii.'iii  mnliscaarucii,  becau.se  ihere  had  been  no 
change  for  the  better  in  the  ci re tints lances  of  the  commons  at 
laroc  10  enable  the.ai  to  pay  oil.'  even  the  pri acipal  of  what  tliev  ov.ed.  A  iui.il- 
t:ta:.lc  of  men  thus  involved,  many  of  them  perhaps  actually  ncvi,  ivei'c  kept  on 
foreign  service  d living  the  winter,  a  thing  in  itself  extremely  galling  to  them.  aval 
were  quartered  in  the  towns  of  Campania,  where  they  witnessed  a  .state  of  lux- 
ury such  as  they  could  never  have  conceived  before.  Nothing  is  more  proba- 
ble15 than  that  they  should  have  longed  to  appropriate  those  wealthy  cities  to  them- 
selves, to  establish  themselves  at  Capua,  as  their  fathers,  forty  years  before, 
would  have-  fain  done  at  Veil,  and  to  make  the  Campanians  their  subjects,  the 
commons  of  a  state  in  which  they  themselves  would  lie  the  burghers.  Stories 
of  their  design  were  earned  to  Rome,  anil  the  commons  there  feeling  that  they 
too  had  their  slime  of  distress,  proposed  also  to  seek  their  remedy,  liefore  th;. 
plans  of  trie  soldiers  were  yet  ripe,  attempts  were  made  by  their  officers  to  break 
up  their  combinations,  and  detachments  of  those  who  were  most,  suspected  were 
ordered  home,  as  if  they  were  no  longer  minted  in  Campania,  lint  these,  when 
they  came  to  Lautuke,  a  narrow  pass  between  the  sea  anil  the  mountains  close 
U)  Tarraepia,  concerted  their  measures  with  the  cohort  which  was  there  in  gar- 
rison, and  openly  refused  to  obey  their  commanders.  The  cvaruplc  once  set  be- 
came contagions ;  the  :ua.ss  of  the  soldiers  quartered  in  Campania  joined  the 
revolters,  and  ail  marched  together"5  towards  Home,  releasing  on  their  way  all 
the.  hor.daieu  debtors  whom,  they  found  working  as  slaves  on  their  creditors' 
lands,  till  their  number  was  swelled  to  20,000  men. 

They  halted  on  the  slope  of  the  Alban  bills,  near  iiovilbe.  fortified  a  regular 
.         camp,  plundered  the  country  as  if  it  belonged  to  an  enemy,41  and 

■■  i    ..  seized  upi patrician,  T.  Qainctius,  at  bis  farm  or  country -bouse 

nearTuseuliini,  and  forced  him  to  become  (heir  leader.  The  com- 
mons at  Home  waited  no  longer  ;  they  too  rose ;  they  too  laid  hold  on  a  patri- 
cian. C.  Manlius,  loving  the  name  of  their  old  champion  and  martyr  M.  rdanlius  : 
they  marched  out  of  the  city,  and  established  themselves  in  a  spot  four  miles 
distant  from  the  walls.  Even  now  the  patricians  were  not  left  helpless  ;  besides 
themselves  ami  their  clients,  a  numerous  body,  they  would  on  this   occasion  be 

"  Atietordu  iarisl!lustribus,  inYaler.Coivo.  the  S;;iniiu:s  (Herodotus,  VI.  23),  us  showing 

A-ipiiai,  Sieii'iil'.....  Fr.ijr.i.  I.  %  2.  that  audi  acts  wen;  practised  even  by  Creeks 

4    I    il    jsl        111                                |  it  a  period,  wljcu  inimunrs  bad 

iiiyse'  '  ■::  -l;.;:ieV  us  :o  -J'e  projiniibtv  :::':,l:is  iaea  as  bale  t-..~:-.\  :■.:?.■  I  I  v.  lici.ivy  n::..L  saevai-- 

part  of  the  saii-y,   since  Nieonlu-  considers  ir.  asm  as  lliey  wen:  ni  t):!s  lime  :ii,  boine;  v.bore- 

iu-i|ose:ebi_r  uf  oroc'.i;.      Hut  Wi.eliMnulh   lies  :.s  llio  Ceinp'ini;;ns  were  no  eouie.ryiinri  of  t'r.u 

vii;;l  observe;;,  tine  :  l:e  eaaer  de.bo  ;)f-|:e  soni-  lioeians,  and    tliiiiel'on',  a,.ionl:n;Mo  the.  too 

mans  to  sie.l.le.  ill  Veli.  proves  siillieicir..ly  fliat  preluding   notions  ^['  the-  aneient  worki,  ivero 

(.hov  bad  no  hivbuihlc  ;abi;h  nan!. '....  iv.en;.  as  i :  i ; "  Lt  ■  ■■!  to  tin-  ".;■«-  ev 1 :  si  d  oration. 

'.  ac: .);;.:  iie  ■..-.■ -.mo-v;  iieaddi,  with  :io It:;;-  hath.  '■-  Appian,  Siuniihie.  l-'msRi.  f.  <j  1.   The  per- 

;-  lliuL  a  people  whoso  i .n.enoe  !.<  llie  IVuil  of  sons  wneir.  ho  s'.'cnhs  of  ;i"  1'ri  r£u  i:i}-.sa  ,'v  ;■■/,■; 

ironemeee  naber  than  ofpviiidi:!,.,  h  ht:a-  able  ,',v.^.i  ru-!ii!i:>;.;,  enist  h.iv-e  ueeii  debtors  '-vor.;- 

to  resist   t!ic  first  strong  lniiij.1iil.iiin."     1b:ni'     ing  as  tlnves  ■ " i ■  .  t  pi 

i;  re  at.  wore  llio  rveessj;  of  the  Spar'.ar.s  after  L  i  i  ■:  ■  1 .  i  r~_  creditor-,  on  such  peeaioi.s  of  bee;  ia'.e'.y 

the  Pei  o  penile  si  rin  war.  when  enpor it'es  of  .:eiie|-i'i:  eel   from  l-bn  Velso'.ar.s  as  ha;l  booi:  ee- 

ii..|ii!:e..'iei-  wre  lev:  olfcied.  '.';)  tlem!  And  enpied  in  the  tisnal  nni;iiv:;r  by  1  • . . ! i ■■  '■b-.:.'.-. 
wliy  sin.ui] J.  ive  eoneeivo  liml  (.lie  Kotiian  eoai-  I'o:,i;:i;r.--.iii!-',:.i.si:-ii  si;.v;s  must  iiuve-  beea  leo 
m.eis  worn  mom  of  ^rcie.er  simplioily  of  niiiii-  rure  ar  lieme  ut  this  porioil,  U,  lime  lieen  em- 
us? limn  tkii  Sainiates,  wl:o*  iiiui  tbrmeriy  ]JoyOii  iiii'iei.f  lainibers  as  aarioLiltunil  liiuor- 
seized  Ciivin.i  it-  a  siinibir  inanner.  ivbeii  tliev  c-rs":  and. "in  iiiet.  too  sluves  wLm  were  coit- 
wore  ir.lnib.i-ii-.e:  itjoaaty  wan  tiic'  [itr.-.siiais";  lined  lo  ™k  in  tin;  wovkloie.es  oT  t.be  paai- 
(:  en i  .■■■.■  ;.)-..  :i.e  -P  .■:■  f.  ..f  i  lie  ::.:r  iiiie  eeeujia-  eiiuis  in  lei-se  early  limes,  a-e  always  ueseribi-.i 
tion  of  Winvrea  by  same  Coloplie'iiiun  exilos  as  insolvent  debtors. 
....     i                .:     ^---^ivedtlierefHen 
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joined  by  all  the  noblest  and  richest  of  the  commons,  and  by  many,  perhaps,  cf 
the  best  men  even  among  the  less  wealthy,  ivlio  would  view  with  horror  the  dis- 
obedience of  the  soldiers,  and  the  breach  of  their  military  oath.  They  prepared 
to  put  down  the  revolt ;  yet,  not  trusting  to  force  alone,  they  named  as  dictator 
M.  Valerius  Conns,  the  most  popular  man  in  Home,  born  of  a  house  whoso 
members  had  ever  befriended  the  commons,  himself  in  the  vigor  of  youth,48 
scarcely  thirty,  yet  already  old  in  glory,  and  now  in  the  full  renown  of  his  recent 
victories  over  the  Sumnii.es.  The  dictator  proceeded  to  meet  the  soldiers  from 
Campania;  the  consuls  were  left  to  deal  with  the  commons  who  had  seceded 
from  the  city. 

But  when  the  opposing  parlies'"  approached  each  other,  and  citizens  were  seen 
arrayed  in  order  of  bailie  against  citizens,  all  shrunk  alike  from  u,™,,,,^..  of  it* 
bringing  their  contests  to  such  an  issue,  and  with  a  sudden  revul-  ™"t0U^l,1B b"'"*' 
sion  of  feeling  the  soldiers,  instead  of  joining  battle,  first  welcomed  each  other 
with  friendly  greetings,  then,  as  they  drew  nearer,  they  grasped  each  other's 
hands,  till  at  last,  amidst  mutual  tears  a.nd  expressions  of  remorse,  they  rushed 
into  each  other's  arms.  It  may  well  be  believed  that  not  Valerius  only,  but  the 
majority  of  the  patricians,  were  noble  enough  to  rejoice  sincerely  at  this  termina- 
tion of  the  mutiny,  although  they  foresaw  that  whatever  were  the  demands  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  commons,  it  would  now  be  necessary  to  grant  them. 

But  the  insurgents  were  also  brought  to  a  softer  temper,  and  asked  little  but 
what    aiight  have   been    given    them    unasked,   us  being  in   itself 
just  and  reasonable.     First,  an  act  of  amnesty1''  v, .1-  n  u.ou  [■■■■  in  ■   >  ■  ■  ■■  ■ 

mutiny  and  the  secession,  mid  the  dictator  entreated  the  patricians 
and  those  of  the  commons  who  had  sided  with  '.heir.,  that  they  would  never, 
even  in  private  life,  in  jest  or  in  earnest,  reproach  any  man  with  having  been 
concerned  in  those  'anhajipv  dissensiims.  Then  there  was  passed  and  sworn  to, 
with  all  religious  sideaiiikie-/1  a.  law  which  the  soldiers  regurded  as  (heir  great 
charter,  that  no  man's  name  who  bad  been  once  enlisted  should  he  struck  oil  the 
list  of  the  legions  wild  tout  his  own  consent,  aad  that  no  one  who  had  once  been 
chosen  military  tribune  should  be  afterwards'3  obliged  to  serve  as  a.  centurion. 
They  deprecated  the  power  of  striking  their  names  oft'  the  list  of  soldiers,  partly 
'  1  them  to  an  inferior  rank,  that  of  the  capita  censi,  who  were 


a  )ui  Jirs-i  con-  he  siijs,  iijsjsi'ed  tlint  no  mio  who  hod  been  ones 
_..  wfi3  consul  for  tribune  ■-!:■■  ild  nfterwwdsbe  mode  oantorion, 

Tie   ih'st  time  in  the   year  4i)r.-See   Livy,  our,  of  dislike  to  one  T'.  S:noniii::,  who  bad  boon 

VII.  28.                              '  made  almost.  every  other  year  0110  or  the  other, 

":'  Livy.  Vlf.  ii.     App-lun,  Sinniat.io.  t'raj.on.  '  sir.il  w:io  was.  obnoxious-   to  llu'en.  :.ioosiu;.'o  Id 

I.  s  2.     This  sudd  011  Ini  :'t  of  fee-lini;  is  crodiblo  lad    i  ~\:: ;•::■■'.'.■:    o;i]  o-;.r;  their  mect'in;.'.      Loth 

ia  ■■  ::■'■.  :   I  ■  :•  ei-.:.  '.■':.':  siuiii-i  ^- 1 1  :">:■  U 1  r  1^7  to  men  -Nielvahr  ;eid  Wieoi-iuu:  ■  :".:pi  :t:o.  on  tins  0011- 

who  iii-0  Ill-Jo  soiis|nil':iii  in  shotMhii;  tiio  blood  I  any  line.  1*.  Shihiuius  wsn  ;i  popular  man  witn 

of  io  languors.  Iiowevor  nnpiiddv.      hi  this  re-  lhe'sohlio*s.  an:!  Vi.u  Ihe   in:i  r.io>i  ■  ■.,■.;  .:.■  !■  ir. 

spool,  ir  nced'j  the  harihu^s  and  coldness  of  n  his  bound',  tu  sovo  iiiir.  from  hci-iL-  <:■'  yi_i:d   ■" 

later  stage  of  society  to  ovcroo.me  the  natural  yo  on  Moving  in  n  lower  rs.nk,  sifter  having  01 


shriiddng  i'";jiii  i.h;t:ien;:o  war:';. re      'the  fe.-.usd  served  in  si  hieher.     Wuchsnialh  '.veil  i-oiuaaiiw 

times  :ive,  nl'  olmii'm,  mi  em/option  !■;  lliis:  far  the  ease  of  Volero  I't.bjlius,  who  o.jiiia's'inoil 

to  the  isolation  and  lawlessness  'if  the  fev.did  o1' being  re  ■:  paired  to  s*;-i 0  ns  ■:  0!uu.:;i   1  .-;■',  dor, 

system  1  ho  rekihons  of  eoui  unman  stud  fedow  -  after  having  boon  0110a  centurion.     (Livy,   II. 

citizen  wei-e  almost  unknown.  65.)    Hanymotives  amy  Inivo  joined,  however, 

M  Livy,  VII.  41.  in  suggosvoig  Ibis  ilomimd  of  the  soldiers.     It 

11  "  Los  saemta  militavis."      A   lex   saerrda  was  a  gresi:  tiling  for  a  ckssfring  soldier,  that 

partooh  of  Ib.o  oh ai  111; :-:r  of  a.  Lenty,  ;ai.il   ivus  ii'om;o  uppoinuvl  uiibT.nvy  tiibviiio  iyis  of  irl'.om 

aworn  to  by  tho  "v.-o  inirrks  Ivi.^oiii  leuir.  it  v.-oro  sit  ISiia  thno  olmsoa   by  the  votss  of  the 

1;  il  '::.■:!.  :i;.-:-i:oil  to.     Tim*  -."io  turmi*  iip;uoi]  ]:■;  .|  ■!■■■  I  in  a...  hi-.  Livy.  \i.i.  !,':.  ]io  slioulJ  bo 

osilv  to  s'.oih  ];iii  -.:  :n  settled  poirits  laost  (i::i.- ]'y  avo  I  from   :.'-.o  ,nooi:-s:.i  >,  aV  i-rvviii.'  asfuin.  cs-- 

nllooi.ing  lbs  i  i:  teres  Is  ...f  tho  e.vo  ovi.lor?  in  th'o  eiail  in  the  -iaiui:  ov  si  liiyhoriiiiih,   "And  it.  n-iis 

btato,  snij   ivoio  tiibi-L-lV'TO  a  »nrt  0:'  tro.sity  of  u  yrosn  tiling  for  tho  msins  iii'ihe  oomiaon-,  i'-nt 

poru'o  bo: wool  1  thoei.     Of  this  sort,  iics:';'^  tl:o  lii'on.otion  haiaiid  b:>  kosit  :i-:  opon  ,\n  '.n^sible, 

lair.oasbiws  ri'svoii  '<.:-_'  '.'■io  Iribnnos  of  tl-.o  ooin-  :a  id  dial   it  should  bo  nooer-sury  every  your  to 

moas,  v.'iis  tho  he.v  of  Lc-iliu.H,  i;e  Avoclino  pnb-  iiil  np  tho  vsiosirioio,  iiinouir  tho  eonaiiiois:;  with 

iioaiiilo.  in  !•■  11:1  r.,  ij:si.;u_  'a'."U:iieT.;i:  :iia.L  "■■  a  01:1:1111 

s-  il  should  In;  obiii-ved,  t'nat  Lav  jji'vos  to  numbor  of  individuals  who  io:;:ii*  i>;ii-b  11*.  phut- 

this  petition  a  ditfovoni  object.     Tiio  soldier,?,  huio  lioui  one  eoaiiaanl  to  anotiior. 
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i-onsjelfrctl  unfit  to  hour  arms  ;  partly  because,  whilst,  they  were  <jii  military  serv- 
ice, they  were  protected  from  being  pofsonally  aliached  lor  debts  ;  and  partly, 
also,  because  service  in  Campania  bore  an  agreeable  aspect,  and  might  furnish  a 
poor  man  with  Lhe  means  of  relieve::;'  himself  from  ins  embarrassments.  The  law 
about  the  military  tribunes  bad,  probahie,  various  objects  :  amongst  the  rest  it 
may  have  been  intended  to  advance (he  dignity  of  that  ofih v.  v  Idch  offered  to  tbii 
commons  the.  ruailicst  means  of  aeemirina;  distinction,  and  thus  was  a  natural  step 
to  tlie  highest  political  magistracies. 

Another  demand  was  made  in  a  different  spirit ;  that  the  pay  of  the  horsemen 
Tenn«  dama.idsd  mid  °r  knights  should  be  lowered,  they  receiving  at  that  period  three 
""■""d-  times  as  much  as  .ho  foot-soldiers.     In  requiring  this  the  soldiers  not 

only  wished  to  reduceihe  public  expenditure,  and  s;  to  lighten  their  own  taxation, 
but  there  was  also  a  feeling  or"  enmity  lowarus  tlie  knights,  who  had  taken  a.  de- 
cided par',  against  them.  But  on  this  point  the  senate  wo-dd  not  yield  ;  and  the 
soldiers,  usbcer.iid  poihaps  of  the.  motives  v.l'.ieli  ha.d  led  them  to  ask  for  it,  did 
not  press  their  demand.13 

While  the  mutiny  of  the  legions  was  thus  ended,  the  commons,  who  had  with- 
n.m«,dt  of  n»  Mn,  drawn  &om  tne  c'tv>  returned  to  their  homes  again  ;  and  L.  Ge- 
m«  tag™  .  ''.i.J  nncniB,"  one  of  their  tribunes,  proposed  to  them,  in  the  Forum, 
'' certain  politics!  measures   to  which,  it  was  vuiderslood,  (lie  patri- 

cians would  offer  no  opposition.  These  were,  "  that  no  man  should  be  rc-olccjed 
to  (he  same  rnagi-a -icy  within  ten  years,  nor  hold  two  magistracies  in  (he  same 
year;  a.nd  that  bolh  consuls  wiijht  be  plcbeiar.s,  as  tl'.e  i.iciaian  law  had  de- 
clared that  one  must  he."  The  mtilti  plica  lion  of  M'.rious  offices  in  the  same 
hands  is  an  evil  of  which  we  have  no  instance  on  record,  because  we  have  no  lists 
of  any  of  lhe  magistrates  of  this  period,  except,  the  consuls  only.  The  frequent 
re-election  of  the  same  person  to  the  consulship  created  an  aristocracy  within  the 
aristocracy,  and  confined  the  highest  oilicos  (o  a  number  of  great  families;  and 
now  that  the  Licinian  law  was  again  observed,  it  would  raise  a  few  plebeian 
houses  (o  an  undue  distinction,  whilst  (he  muss  of  the  commons  would  he  alto- 
gether excluded.  It  may  be  observed  that  0.  Ma.rc'us,  the  plebeian  consul  of 
this  very  year,  was  now  consul  for  the  fourth  time  within  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 

But  there  was  another  law  passed,  which  Livy  could  not  endure  to  record,  and 
General  aboiiiioD  of  of  which  ivffciio»  not  who  was  the  proposer  ;65  a  law  wdiose.  very  name 
a#bl"  all  settled  societies  regarded  with   horror;   a  law  which  is,  indeed, 

like  war,  an  enormous  evil,  but  which  in  this  is  most  unlike  war,  that  it  has  never 
been  adopted,  except  when  it  was  really  necessary  to  prevent  an  evil  still  grenlcr. 
In  order  to  give  the  commons  an  opportunity  of  rising  to  a  more  healthful  con- 
dition, they  were  to  lie  freed  once  for  all  from  the  shackles  thrown  around  them 
by  a  former  period  of  unavoiihibie  distress:  die  consequences  of  the  burning  of 
the  city  by  the  flanls  had  never  yet  been  shaken  off,  nor  did  it  appear  likely  that 
in  die  ordinary  state  of  things  (hey  ever  would  be.  It  was  demanded,  therefore, 
by  the  commons,  and  M.  Valerius,  it  is  said,  advised  compliance  with  their  de- 
mand, that  an  act  of  grace  should  be  extended  to  all  debtors,  and  that  their  creel - 


13    As  till-  Common?  WO]'e  pOI-St[;i.]cl  by  Yil-C-  (3.n,,\r>-   --?:■;  p'y    rCr,  \Of«jr   axoKO-iif   i'i£i:f  iV.-ini    ir.i- 

1'illS  Rli.-lllc-LMlklS  10  iibiiinlfjli  their  dcmilllil  fur  -;i  '1',^  ,„'.,!(■  ■  roli    !,,   r.j:T  i^'M-.i'i  (:IJI"i:'l'.  ,   I  In:   ;,:■ 

the  summary  eMeee.tioii  of  the  .Iceijivir.-;.-    iko  voilad  i-ol.licrs'i,  *.ii  i;jii.-':-S;:'!:n\'.  J-  n,::.:.  I. 

ctulp.  xvi.  §  2.     There  is  no  ijiisi.:iL;:  n^-  tlie  well-known  si- 

'■'  .X  icbe'ir  suppers,  r.o:.    iniiintuiT.liy.   Ilnl,  -av-.-ba:  \;>,;v  !!--.■(.-«-,; —:i  .N  n;u  non-stum  iyi- 

'.■■<,:   ..litCliS   '):'.J!Efl   U :  UlO    iil'uby   ijCllilJ   L  ]  1 1  _ —  hi',"'    i.'US  '  'lC\TJ   WlHl    I'l^pCet   to  ( .'  IV  i-.il  T   UllCli  llC 

am;  lii;ir,;;;i:i.=.  wSio  iyjs  miirikr.;;!  by  ii.e  nris-  had  jiitt  bean!    of  1 1 i -=  <  i  ..:-i-i  :■..;■  I  !:.■  1  In !.-:■;. 

rf.erisoy  in  tin;  yt-ar  ail.-  -See  p.  <i5.     He  w:is  ';  xr-t'»*-  A.:.i-.-n.:ii.  juy,i.:^r  miik-tius,  scMnn'ii  i.an 

also,  iii  ail  probiibietv.  ...I'tiie  -iiue-  I'icnilv  witli.  scclcra  moliri, 

tb:  plelieiaii  (ii)nsii!-  c:'  1 1 . . ■  ■.  l:i  is  :.•./..  a-,'   ;un!  Tri-  9v~iv  usyurw  Her  f\ur  Ta/m-vi/«if' 

B68.  Ad  Attieum,  VII.  11. 

'"  It  ;s  ;i'.:.-i-ii'a  by  Ap.iian,  win:.  ;is  N'ciiilir  'I'ac  o\[i  r->.e:i  .1.  '  e  b...;a;ia  v.  riir  b.'  iii  li--. 

1 1. i. ■■.;,.-..  1'.  1  ;■'■.'.!  '.lils  1  ■ail-  i"i.f  'lis  ii-.-;.r!t  from  I>:o-  (.iceisiv..'.     JI.  Viuorins,  lie  says,  "  Miabuo  :.-.  10 

ay  si  us  ;  an.. I  b;  the  little  work  lie  Viris  III  11?-  die  110,  scuiiioiiem  eorniiresait." 
tribaa.      AppiiLU's  ..viuiis  lire  jilaiii  enoagli:   I, 
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itors  should  not  bo  permkl.ed  to  enforce  payment.  In  oilier  words,  all  those 
who  bad  pledged  their  personal  freedom  for  ihe  payment,  of  their  debts  (nexi) 
were  released  from  Lheir  hond  ;  nor  could,  the  prretor  give  over  to  his  creditor's 
power,  addicere,  atvy  debtor  who  had  revised,  or  might  refuse,  to  enter  into  such 
ini  i:]:^;iji'i:i!ii:u[.  Thus  the  burden  of  actual  debts  «  as  taken  away  ;  and  to  pre- 
vent  the  pressure  of  an  cqusl  burden  hereafter,  even  the  lowest  rale  of  interest 
was  declared  illegal,  and  any  man  who  received  more  than  the  actual  sum  which 
he  had  lent  was  liable  to  restore  it  fourfold. 

This  was  a  sort  of  national  bankruptcy,  yel.  surely  ii.  wore  the  mildest  features 
of  that  evil,  and  in  some  respects  did  not  deserve  ihe  name.  The  n,  manaiy  «»d  jou- 
nation  itself  broke  no  faith  ;  but  ii  required  one  portion  of  its  citi-  "*■ 
zens  to  sacrifice  their  stricL  legal  rights  in  favor  of  another  portion  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  all.  It  was  doing  on  a.  large  scale  and.  under  the  pressure  of  ur- 
gent necessity,  what  we  see  done  every  day  on  a  smaller  scale  for  aa  object,  not 
of  necessity,  but  of  expediency  ;  when  individuals  are  forced  to  sell  their  property 
at  a  price  fixed  by  others,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  a  canal  or  a  rail- 
way. The  patricians  were,  in  like  manner,  obliged  to  part  with  the-  money  which 
had  been  advanced  as  a  loan  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  fathers;  and  the 
compensation  which  they  received  ivas  the  continued  existence  of  a  state  of  so- 
ciety fraught  to  them  above  all  their  fellow-citizens  wi'di  the  highest  aieans  of 
happiness  :  they  lost  their  money  to  preserve  their  country.  .1  lad  such  a  sacri- 
iiee  been  made  to  the  indolence,  or  carelessness,  or  dishonesty  of  their  debtors, 
it  would  have  been  mischievous  as  a  precedent,  however  urgent  the  necessity 
which  led  to  it;  but  in  the  present  case  the  debts  of  the  commons  had  arisen 
out  of  a  common  calamity,  not  occasioned  by  their  fault,  nor  to  be  remedied  by 
their  exertions  :  their  distress,  therefore,  was  fairly  entitled  to  sympathy,  and  if 
there  be  any  meaning  in  the  term  civil  society,  justice  would  require  that  its 
stronger  members  should,  bear  the  burdens  of  the  weaker,  and  should  submit  to 
more  than  their  share  of  the  inconveniences  of  a  common  misfortune,  rather  titan  allow 
it  to  entail  upon  their  fellow -citizens  not  inconvenience  merely,  but  absolute  ruin. 

The  domestic    disturbances  of   this  year    produced    important    consequences 
abroad.     The  whole  brunt  of  the  Samnite  war  devolved  on  the  Grewi      „„„,  n, 

Latins,   and  they   sustained   it   so   ably   that    their    consider,' ■,      r  , 

amongst  their  allies  was  greatly  increased,  and  Latium,  rather  than 
Komis,  began  to  bo  regarded  as  ihe  most  powerful  member  of  the  league.  The 
remains  of  the  Vrolse!ans,  such  as  Ihe  brave  people  of  IVivernum,  and  the  Anti- 
atiaus,  together  with  those  more  distant  tribes  of  the  same  stock  who  bordered 
till  Campania,  and  were  known  to  Ihe  Koreans  raider  ihe  name,  of  the  .Aurunoans, 
began  to  gather  themselves  under  '.lie  supremacy  of  Latium,  am!  I'm  Campiiaians, 
who  had  goad  reason  to  dislike  (lie  presence  of  Komau  soldiers  in  (heir  towns, 
may  have  hoped  to  find  in  a  new  confederacy,  of  which  toe  f, rains  should  be  the 
head,  protection  at.  once  against  Home  and  against  the  S:-i mnit.es.  Accordingly, 
tin;  Unmans  felt  that  it.  was  no  time  for  them  to  continue  their  quarrel  wilh  ham- 
mum  ;  and  in  the  very  next  year  they  concluded  wdth  the  Sam-  A.  u.  c.  jh  a.  c 
nites"  a  separate  peace.  Thus  the  relations  of  all  these  nations  a*3* 
were  entirely  changed  :   Rome  bad  connected  herself  wit'-.  Samnium,  aed  perhaps 

«  The  EoniiiuBtorvis  !Livv,  VITT.  L,  21.  tine    rivoi-v  en  dillereet  sides,  1:1m  Romans  suddenly 
when  I..  /Kinlliu.H,  t.;.a  toiisnl,  e.i.Ua;:']  the  Ham-     find  treiev.  ;■■:■;:  u  ■!■■■  -m  .i.        separate  oer.ee  van 

::■■!.  tfiVrit.-evli;;  :\:ii|;d  ,;,.  i;iii;:)V  |::  ...-!]■.(;■:..■  LlLlll  :       111;;  .joimieill  enemy,  and  viljutrw     :   :;.i)-  dl^iHiy  1 

dud  liia  Sji-i-mltr:«  l.n:i:l;:>-  sued  I'er  aeae.e,  ami  aed  tain,  net  eoiraen:  wiili  this,  l:iry  ;■  .  .;.  h 

v:nv;  l::;si.'i;  en  r-.rin  isri-j  io  :e'.ow  'Jen  !■>  semi  cidered  : ni.ii  a; i  rJlianee  v,-j-;!i  -.!:(..  Si.M-.n.i,  -.  ;iili| 

ieo';i;.ss:  d.a-s  !■-.■  Rome,  liy  i.'ii'ei,:r  tie;  eonsal  a  were  ready  to  juie   '.oein  airair.st,   thai -mi/-— 

I  ear's  pay  for  his  aney,  : :  i :  -:  L  tares  1 1- oaths'  -a'.-  Compare  ihe  evrei;-,o  d:  ;>-;;.;  is  motion  of  the  lor- 

iwancs  of  corn.     What  would  liavc  heen  the.  msr  allies  at  Linsiiijianor.,  when  she  suddenly 

.in -il  ■  I  ■  i  ].:ci;i  v  liter ;     Would  it  not  }i:ivc,  finned  her  separate  treaty  ivit.li  A':a  us  so;.a). 

hei;a  some:  him.-  ;if  this  sort  ',     ■'  Thel  when  the     after  the  ( Lisiou  of  h:e  [leaee.  of  Nidus.— 

cj;..n  federate  iirmirs  of  Keen!  and   l.-ariaai  Ai-.iv.  Thetydide?,  V.  27. 
Buluitlly  in  the  lield,  to  inva  lo  the  Kauinite  to- 
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tb.rough  tho  Samnites  with  their  neighbors  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians  ;  while, 
o'i  the  other  side,  stood  a  now  confederacy,  consisting  of  the  Latino  juk3  all  the 
people  of  Opiean  e\U'actaon  who  la.y  hetr.coa  '.bom  ami.  the  Samivii.e  froniicr, 
wlii.'.ilic:'  known  by  the  name  of  Volscia.r.s,  Auranea.iis,  Sidieiuians,  or  Campa- 
nians.  In  the  same  manner,  after  tin:  Pelopomtesian  war,  we  find  Thebes  ami 
Corinth,  so  long  the  close  allies  of  Lacedffimon,  organizing  a  new  confederacy 
against  her;  and  thus,  at  a  later  period,  Athens  was  at  one  time  supporting 
Thebes,  and  ~liorl.lv  after.  having  become  jealous  of  her  grcwhig  power  and  ara- 
bitiori,  joined  Laceibemon  against  he.y  fonder  a!'y  ;  so  that  in  the  las!  ca-ipnigns 
of  llpaaiinondas,  iiic  free  citizens  of  Athens  and  the  barbarian  mercenaries  of 
Dionysius  the  tyrant  Mere  lighting  in  the  same  ranks  in  defence  of  the  Spartan 
aristocracy. 


CHAPTEB  XIII, 


"  Jeme  refuse  i:  era  re  que.  dos  pciiplos  eonlodorfs  v.idssent  hitter  lo.-i^  le;nps,  s  t' n j l1  i i ri  do 
tbivo,  eioitve  ill;  r.:;i:u:i  o-.i  In  pif.s^r.eo  oov.verruioii'.n.c  sural  eoio.-aiei'e.'; — i>n  Tuoui.iwn.r.i:, 
Do  l:t  ]3[!]jii>eratie  en  Arm1,  ru^v.o  ;■  Toms  I.  p.  E90. 


Although  Rome  had  concluded  a  separate  peace  with  Samnium,  yet  the 

..', :  i.  i.     i, id    alliance   with   the   Lai  ins   slill   subsisted    in    name   unbrohen. 

tSSf  °me  ""  But  it  could  not  long  remain  ho  ;  for  the  Latins  continued  the  war 
against  the  Samnium,  and  might  undoubtedly  have  called  upon  the  Unmans  to 
aid  them,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  ailianee  ;  while  the  Sammies'  called  upon 
the  Romans  to  procure  for  them  peace  with  Latium  also.  In  fact,  the  o_\b(mg 
state  of  things  showed  clearly  that  the  relations  between  Home  and  Latium  must 
undergo  some  change;  either  the  two  nations  must  become  wholly  separate,  or 
more  closely  united  ;  h  they  were  to  act  together  at  all,  some  scheme  must  be 
devised  to  insure  that  they  should  act  unanimously. 

The  general  congress,  of  the  Latin  cities  toob  ujoa  ii  self  to  propose  such  a  scheme; 
TuiMim  make  po.  an(i  the  two  praetors  for  the  year,  L.  Annius  of  Setia,  and  L.  Ku- 
!,;'■'■  i".,'.'.:'..':,.  "  -■',:  :irbm~  <:f  Oiree'i,  ]i:iigi~t  rates  cortvspondiug  to  the  Roman  consuls, 
*"■  and  retaining  the  name  which  the  consuls  had  borne  down  to 

the  time  of  the  decemvirale,  were  dispatched  with  ton  of  the  principal  deputies 
of  the  congress,  to  communicate  their  proposal  to  Rome.2  The  substance  of  it 
was  that  the  two  nation-  should  lie  eomtoetolv  united  ;  that  they  should  both  be 
governed  by  two  consuls  or  praetors,  one  to  be  chosen  from  each  nation;  that 
i.here  should  be  one  senate,  to  consist  of  Romans  and  Latins  in  <a,aa!  proportions  ; 

1  Ltvy's  whole  narrative  prooeeds  on  tiio  as-  phased:  tLut  is,  in  Greek  language,  they  were 

fern    in    I].'!',  !li(-  ]  .films  v.-[j[ii  t-ie  ,'u::i'i-.rli;'il.  airiCi-'n,  of  ah'.'.'  'o  fWc  and  re  o  u ;  v ;;  ty.\:\f-k-A':oi\ 

id  Iks  :>:'  ifo:ne,  and  1 ; tl |.  !:it  war  was  on  their  in  their  own  mimei  widiout  bc:i-;f  ohli^od  !.j 

pie-.,  a  revolt.     Now,  this  is  ccrUrn'y  I'iiIm-,  :is  refer  1 '■.-,:!■  ein.i'-ols  -Lis  ;ir.y  s;-por  »■■■"  I  one  el"  tlio 

we  know  from  the  "ones  ol'mo  ■"vi;vmY.l'  idlleiieL:  els::ri;o'.en  s':e-  ;■■.'  sei  eq.nl  a-;  --  =-|  -■-:  -=  ■  ■  ~  ■-_-  ■  "L  to  '.:  de- 

ps-osevved    by    Dionysms.  V.  61  (sou  p.  SS  of  pendent  idlianeo.— Soil  Tlu.eyd.  V.  13,  27.     I 

lliis  liifitorvj,  iiiij  !ror:i  l.::e  in;U^'n:i;'hlo  a'/dlio'-  ii-ivo,  l!i»;T.:iilv,  a.eitlv  ;  r.vrf'  :1  :il  :;':  T.ivi  's  .'alsj 

itv  o:'  !..':.r.ems  (p.   f,ss  iiotij  4).  "  J.iv/  >j:ir.?di  ool ,-.*.■  di;;  in  this  juii'.ii;!-,  i.nil  ;'iion  hin  f::ot>  ii; 

sappiiss  a  retatiiiUir.  of  Iris  own  sl;;i-v  ;  for  lis  llieir  true  light. 

nlioivs  uxjircsslv,  VI IT.  2,  that  1  ho  Latins  hai  a  Livy,  VIIL  5. 
the  light  of  malting  war  with  -whom  they 
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and  a  third  similar  provision  must  have  been  made  for  the  popular  branch  of 
the  government,  so  that  a  number  of  Latin  tribes  should  be  created,  equal  to 
that  cf  the  Roman,  and  the  fifty-four  tribes  of  Liu?  two  notions  should  constitute  0*1  c 
common  sovereign  assembly.  In  one  point  the  Lathis  wort  willing  to  viol:!,  pre- 
cedence to  Rome;  none  of  their  cities  was  cqmil  to  Home  in  size  or  greatness: 
Rome,  therefore',  ivas  to  be  the  capita:  0:  rJ;c  nation  and  the  seat-  of  government  ; 
there  the  sir.ale  should  sir,  and  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  be  held;  the  Raman 
Jupiter  of  the  Capitol  should  be  equal  to  the  Latin  Jupiter  of  the  mountain  of 
Alba ;  to  both  should  the  consuls  of  the  united  people  offer  their  vows  when 
they  first  came  into  office,  and  to  the  temples  of  both  should  they  go  up  in  tri- 
umph, when  they  returned  home  from  war  with  victory.3 

There  were  probably  some  in  Rome  who  would  have  accepted  this  union 
gladly;  but  the  general  feeling,  both  of  the,  patricians  and  of  the  Tbm  mm,,™™. 
ominous,  was  strongly  against  it.  It  was  viewed  as  a  saeihice  /i'l'S'"-^  imiie™- 
of  nall.'aial.  independence  aad  national  priJe.  To  the  T, alias,  used 
n.lreadt'  to  a  federal  government,  it  iva.s  but  taking  a.nather  city  into  their  union; 
but  to  the  Romans,  whose  who'.e  political  life  v.-as  rer.tred  in  Rome,  it  was  ad- 
mitting strangers  into  the  Forum  and  into  the  Senate,  and  allowing  the  majesty 
of  the  Roman  Jupiter  to  be  profaned  by  the  entrance  of  a  foreigner  into  bis  tem- 
ple. Accordingly  when  the  Latin  prtetors  announced  their  proposal  to  the  sen- 
ate, which  had  assembled  in  the  Capitol,  it  was  rejected  with  indignation  ;  and 
'I'.  Manlius  Torquatus,4  who  was  one  of  the  newly  elected  consuls,  declared  iliat 
if  the  senate  should  be  so  lost  to  itself  as  to  receive  the  law  from  a  man  of  Setia, 
lie  would  come  armed  into  the  senate-house,  and  would  plunge  his  sword  into 
the  body  of  the  first  Latin  whom  he  saw  within  its  walls.  Then  he  turned  to 
the  image  of  the  Uupiiolh'.c  Jupiter,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Hear,  O  Jove,  this  wick- 
edness !  Wilt  thou  endure  to  behold  a  stranger  consul  and  a  stranger  senate, 
within  the  sacred  precinct  of  thy  temple,  as  though  thou  wert  thyself  vanquished 
and  made  captive?"  To  this  the  Latin  prtetor,  L.  Annlus  of  Sella,  made  a  reply 
which  the  lioaiaus  called  insulting  to  their  god.  "  But  Jove,"  said  the  Ho  man 
story/'  "  taught  the  stranger  to  repent  him  of  his  scorn :  for  as  soon  as  he  had 
suohen  his  proud  words,  the  light.ciaj  (lashe'l  and  the  thunder  pealed,  and  as  the 
Latin  left  the  temple  in  haste,  to  go  down  by  the  hundred  steps  towards  the  Forum, 
Iris  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  from  the  top  of  the  steps  to  the  bottom,  and  his 
head  was  dashed  against  a.  stone,  and  lie  died."  Some  of  the  annalists,  struck 
perhaps  by  its  being  a.  notorious  fact  that  L,  Anr.ins  (commanded  the  Latin  army 
in  the  war,  scrupled  to  say  that  he  had  been  killed  before  its  commencement  ; 
they  said,  therefore,  that  he  had  only  been  stunned  by  his  fall  :  and  they  said 
nothing  of  the  sudden  burst  of  the  lightning  and  thunder.  Ko  doubt,  if  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  family  of  L.  Annius  had  been  preserved,  they  would  have  given  a 
dilhu'en:  picture  of  his  mission,  Rut  whatever  were  the  particulars  of  it,  its  result 
is  certain  ;  the  proposal  fur  an  equal  uaioa  was  rejected,  and  the  sword  was  to  decide 
whether  Lati.um  should  from  henceforth  be  subject  to  Rome,  or  Rome  to  Latium. 

1  If  the  Latins  really  eon?  onto;!,  as  is  not  ini-  fesfivul  on  t'ns  liiwiriliuc  of  Albs,  113  well  as  to 

I ■I'oh.L ':'>.,  -.0  :.ekiiov.te..l:!0  iteice.  as  L I ■  o-  tapiial  f.u(:i-l!i;:e  to  i.;.    it.jiiuui  .levjile:  in  'lie  (>.]/u.:;l. 

o:  the  united  cation,  it  aceoveils  for  Uioli-  :-nb-  ].-i  ■-.■;,-,  XXI.  C5,   XXI.I.  I.     An'i,  :  aho.iul'.  lie; 

sequent  acquicsoem-e  in  the  settieuieiit.  made-  iiis-auee?  :in.'  c.i  iuo";;  ."are  oc;:nrrc r.cc,  ye:  wo 

■)""l ■!■:■:  !!:. ns  iil'tiir  Ihe  war.  so  liir  a-i  this,  1. 1 1  read    of  Yiomiai   gcncnil.i    triumphing    at    iho 

it  s:jo\vs  their  willingness  t ■  :.■  waive  the  mure  .M.oiis  Alhaca;-,  ::i: ..1  j.-i'ij  :;p  in  solemn  m'oe^s- 

teeling  a-  la  the  mim  of  their   e illy,  and  sion  by  the  Yin  Triaianmili.  to  the  teniae  of 

!.;:c     eoi:.:,;ii/U:-ni'SJ  tim'.  jtame  wa=  :-o  saiierior  tli!.1  Li;[:i:.  Jamtor,  Ji::  ifiijy  wen:  aii   u.-ua'ily  by 

1  '.:■  ovi-iy  ollir,:-  l.nl.io  tir.y.  as  to  be  fairly  entitled  1.1. e  Vin  Sacra  to  the  Cacitol.      We   cannot  im- 

to  be  this  head  of  the  united  nation.     IV bit  I  agine,    therefore,  U:at  tin;   Latins,  w)i«n  pru- 

hava  added  in  the,  text  rcsiiecTii::;  the  .laoiter  poyi.i;?  a  -.lencc^y  equal  anion,  should  have  c( 

of  tins  mountain  of  j\li.w,  se;v:is  wairiuiu".!  by  hi-  ■ :  t  -  .1   i.o  nosija  lews  1 ■"-  '■■    <■■'■■■■■■     ■ 

the  Liet'.eil  praetieo  of  later  times,  even  after  (to  god,  than  he  enjoyed  e 

Latins  were  in  a  s'nt.e.  el'  r. o:;no'.i!eo.r:d  h.io.ri-  oomc  dependent, 
ority  to  Rome.  It  is  well  huoivn,  tiiat  one  of  4  i.ivy.  V]  II.  5. 
tile-  consul's  first  duties  alter  enlering  upon  *  Livy,  VIII.  6. 
his  oiliee,  \vas  to  oii'ei  Siie:;iiee  ivi  the  great  Latin 
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The  Romans,  however,  had  made  up  their  minds  to  t.:-.ih  isMie  before  they  heard 
Tha  Koran  ptpim  the  proposals  of  the  Latin  ambassadors.  They  were  anxious  Lo 
1  th  war  at  a  moment  when  they  might  be  assisted  h> 
p,i,:-,o.- ,.n,:-,u.  the  whole  force  of  the   Samnitcs  :    the  Latins,  on  the  other  hand, 

wouid  gladly  have  reduced  Samnium  to  submission  before  they  came  to  an  open 
breach  with  Home.  Resolved,  therefore,  on  die  sLmgo;!e,  ar.d  well  aware  of  its 
im  porn  nee,  lac  Romans  w's'aed  io  anticipate  the  election  of  the  new  consuls,5 
tli at  they  might  have  more  time  for  their  preparations  before  the  usual  season  for 
military  operations  arrived,  winch,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  till  after  the  harvest. 
Accordingly,  the  consuls  of  the  year  4-0!)  were  required  by  a  decree  of  the  sea- 
ate  to  resign  their  office  before  the  end  of  their  year,  the  middle  of  the  summer, 
and  two  men  of  the  highest  military  ieputatioii  were  appointed  to  succeed  them. 
One  of  these  was  T.  Mar.'ius  Torquaius,  renowned  hi  his  youth,  like  Valerius 
Cow  us,  for  having  shun  a  oigantie  (J  aid  in  single  combat,  and  no  Jess  remarkable 
for  a  force  of  character,  such  as  is  best  lilted  for  the  control  of  great  emergen- 
cies, when  what  in  ordiaary  life  is  savageuess  becomes  often  raised  and  sobered 
into  heroism.  He  had  been  consul  only  four  years  before  ;  but  a  special  act,  we 
must  suppose,  dispensed  in  his  case,  with  the  recent  provisions  of  the  Ueiincian 
law.  His  colleague  was  the  deliverer  of  the  Eo.'iiaai  army  from  ils  imminent  peril 
in  Samnium  in  the  first  campaign  of  lae  hue  war,  and  a  man  i:o  less  distinguished 
nine  years  earlier  I'm-  his  moderation  era!  equity  as  one  of  the  live  commissioners 
a.ppoiated  to  relieve  the.  commons  from  the.  burden  of  their  debts,1  the  famous  P. 
Decius  Mus. 

The  Komans  had  good  reason  io  prepare  earnestly  for  the  coming  contest ;  for 
important «[  u»  mo-  never  had  thee  been  engaged  in  one  so  perilous.  With  two  or 
'"'■  three  exceptions  all  the  Latin  cities  were  united  against  them  :  not 

all  indeed  with  equal  determination;  but  still  all  were  their  enemies.  Tusculum,J 
whose  true  friendship  tiiey  had  so  long  experienced  ;  Lavinium,  the  sacred  city, 
which  contained  the  holy  things  reported  to  have  been  brought  by  ./Eneas  from 
Troy  :  Selia,  Oorceii,  tend  Sigma,  Roman,  colonies,  were  now  joined  with  the  mass 
of  tee  Latin  nation,  with  Tjbur  and  Prienosle,  with  Pedum,  Momentum,  and  Ali- 
cia. The  Latin  nobles  were  personally  known  to  those  of  Rome,  and  in  many 
instances  connected  with  them  by  mutual  marriages;  the  two  nations  speaking 
the  same  language,  with  lae  same  manners,  iastit.ulieus,  and  religious  riles,  trained 
with  the  same  discipline  to  the  use  of  the  same  arms,  were  bound  moreover  to 
each  other  by  the  closeness  of  their  long  alliance  ;  their  soldiers  hud  constantly 
served  in  the  same  camp,  and  almost  in  the  same  tents;  the  several  pans  of 
their  armies'' had  eoustantlv  been   blended   together ;  legions,  cohorts,  and  nia.ui- 

Sles  had  been  made  up  of  Romans  and  Latins  in  eqtia.l  proportions  ;  the  sol- 
iers,  centurions,  and  tribunes  of  both  nations  were  thus  familiar  with  each  other's 
faces  :  and  each  man  would  encounter  and  recognize  in  his  enemy  an  old  and 
tried  comrade. 

"The  Romans  and  Latins,"  says  Livy,10  "were  alike  in  every  thing,  cvce.pt,  in 
their  courage.''    This  is  an  unworthy  slander.    Kven  nations  of  dif- 
tiuraoiei  iotTililtr  fecenL  race,  and   climate,  ami  institutions,   when  long  trained   to- 
gether under  a  common   system  of  military  discipline,  and  accus- 
tomed to  fight  side  by  side  in  the  same  array,  lose  all  traces  of  their  original 
disparity.     But  what  the  Latins  were,  we  know  from  the  rank  which  they  held 

8  Livy,  YIH.  2.  tliB  Lnyinii.ns  :  and  tlioir  disposition  is  eviJriit 

1  ;1  QahiqiHiviri  mtijjci."     Sec  Livi-.VII.  iVt.iii  l.:vv:i  oifii  story,  'V'fll.  11.    The  pnetora 

El.  of  the  whole  niakn;  ■.':.:  r  I':-,;  li^iyo.iir  of  the  w;.< 

"  Gemimis   Metius,   wI:o    was   slain    by   the  cimiu  iVoei  Slft.in  end  (Jircdii,  :'.nd  !!;(> y  ■:.<:■:.  cs- 

i r.  v.. '■.'.!      '■■■■ ■■  I    I  ,,<    :.'■■  ■  '  .■■!'     '.'.  ■■!.   i i  !■  e  ■  ■ <cd  Sieiiii.  to  join  '.'■■> 

of  TnseeJum. — Livy,  VIII,  ".     Liivinmui,  no-  oojiledtTucy. 

'     "      .o  part  in  the  first  cam-  *  Livy,  VIII.  7,  8. 

-ipitoliiii  says  that  the  K  "  A'-leo  nihil   spud  Liairos   'disonum  n1! 

inthoyC!Li'417,-:riiimiilird  ovjr  Bonnec'i  ru  p:Ml'.r  iniiiuo.-  fii'itt."— VIII.  8. 
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amongst  tins  nations  of  Italy,  unci  from  the  families  which  they  afterwards  fur- 
nished to  Koine,  when  it  became  their  common  country.  The  Latins  were  able  to 
contain]  on  ei^ual  terms  with  the  Samnites  and  Volseinus,  with  Liu:  countrymen 
of  C.  Pontius  and  C.  Marius.  From  Latiura  Rome  received  the  l'ulvii,'1  a  family 
marked  at  once  with  all  the  great  and  all  the  bad  qualities  of  the  Roman  aris- 
tocracy; and  what  Roman  house  could  ever  boast  of  brighter  specimens  of  every 
Roman  virtue  than  the  Latin  house  of  the  Catos  of  Tusculum.?  The  issue  of  Hie 
contest  was  not  owing  to  the  superior  courage  of  (he  Romans,  hut  to  the  inhe- 
rent advantages  possessed  by  a  single  powerful  slate  when  contending  against  a 
confederacy  whose  united  strength  she  can.  oil  but  balance  alone,  while  to  each 
of  its  separate  members  she  is  far  superior. 

With  the  Latins  were  joined,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Camp  avians,  the  Sidicinians, 
the  Aurur.caiis.  and  the  V  orceins,  iaeiadn  ^  under  this  name  the  T1',.,  j.„r„ „„.,,.■„,„.,)-, 
various  remnants  of  that  people,  the  Aniiatians  on  tiie  coast,  and  ™"1 '" ™,«"",«- 
the  several  tribes  or  cities  in  the  valley  of  the  tins.  Lauren (u m,  Ardea,  And 
perhaps  Lanmiura,"  alone  of  all  the  Latin  cities  took  part  with  Rome:  Fundi 
and  l'ormi;e  stood  aloof  from  the  rest  of  their  Volseian  countrymen  and  remained 
neutral,  allowing  a-  free  passage!  to  the  Roman  armies  through  their  territory.13 
It  was  a  more  remarkable  eireums '.nnoo,  and  one  of  ill  omen  for  the  uriav.imi'y 
and  perseverance  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  that  the  knights"  or  aristocracy  of 
Capua,  whodier  of  Samaite  extraction,  or  of  mixed  blood,  Samnho,  ditruscan, 
and  Opican,  protested  as  a  body  n^aiust  1 1": o  war  with  Rome,  although  for  the 
present  the  mlluencc  of  the  Latin  party  overbore  their  opposition.  But  it  was  evi- 
dent that  on  the  first  reverses  they  would  regain  their  ascendency,  and  hasten  to 
withdraw  their  countrymen  from  the  leaa-iic.  We  have  also  indications"  of  a  Roman 
party  in  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Latins;  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  thai, 
Tusculum  in  particular  should  not  have  contained  maov  zealous  sajiportcs.s  of  the 
old.  alliance  with  Rome,  Probably  the  Roman  and  anti-Roman  parties  were  in 
most  places  more  or  less  identical  with  the  aristocracy  and  the  party  of  the  com- 
mons ;  and  already,  as  in  the  second  Punic  war,  Rome  was  regarded  by  the 
Italian  aristocracies  as  the  greatest  bulwark  of  their  ascendency. 

"With  Rome  were   united   some  few  Latin   lowns,"  some  of  her  own  colonies," 
her  old  allies  the  Hcrnicans,  aed  above  all  the   Samnites  and  their  awm of »<m™. 

11  L.  TTnlvi'js,  who  was  consul  in  the  ye::.r  when  their  cense  was  alme-t  desperate,     lint  I 

127,  bad  lianti  clnet'iiiaivintrico  ofTiiscuhmiemiy  am  v.ut  sure  that  l:!ie  mi-lake  in  not  to  bo  ;ib- 

t.ho  vi-rv  voar  ixab.i'e  lie  -v:i;  c.aisnl  ad  Loam.    ■  ;  ril.ie;.i  la  Livv  hiii-seli'  uither  llcui  to  iiin  coin  - 

rjiny,  lllit.  issetur.  Vll.-',:5.   El.  Vane:.  IDCiS.  ists  :    for  it  seem.?  a  just  remark  oh  Di-eheu- 

'"  I  agree  with  ZSfJuljii:i:-  and  who  sieonins,  ■.n.eeh's  Ilia:  i.ivv  enl'.s  llie  ]>eoi>lc  of  Laviniiim 

that  in   i  i/v'n  m.ir.ili-,  a,  VI  IT.  13,  lii,  Luvmio  not,   I.;, '.ami,  hat  Lu-.irent.iis,  as  if  lit  had  eon- 

and  Lavinifs  s! id  he  restored  instead  ol'.La-  fused   the  two  towns    together.      Yet   "L:m- 

iinvio  and  laaiii'.liin-.  It  in-  nor.  on'y  that  tl:.e  vein  as,"'  in  VIII.  II,  iijiist,  oiean  the  people  01 
J'.. -a  <.'ap.:  ..  :i:i  11  "  l!  ■■  -  .■  :.  I.;  ;■;'  Le\  iniiLiii  LauronI 11:11,  1,0'  of  Lavitiiuin,  noin  a  com  par- 
aim  nor  id'  Lannvinm  as  L, one  over  ivh'.un  tie  in:' 11  v,  [th  T  ji\  y'.s  own  stall  ::..mt  aeon"  La\:ai- 
a  ■  1 1  -=  1 1 ""  .\b-  1  11- 1  ramphed,  or  that  ■•  raral  M8S.  nm  in  the  beginning  at  the  same  ohapter;  ;u  d 
of  Livy  support  il  e  t...iTci;1.ioti     eiti  hi  i.l  m  set-  that  tin;  two  names  j\...i:  ■.- 1:-,  line  a.  r-.-.' ..  di-iimL, 

Lenient  id'  Latinio  the    I. ivians  are  named  places  in  proved  by  (LeL  bean;  iioi.li  Jbuin.i  in 

apart,  as  if  they  hid  Un:n  treated  will  siie.oiiar  the  lint  of  i.ho   tfirty   l.alin  towns   iriven    ay 

favor,  which  is  -celt  10  ije  conoci'.od,  if  they  Itionvnius,  V.  61. 

lnnt  been  ninone;  the  "lu-t  nl'  the,  Latins  to  re-  1:i  i.ivy.'VTII.  Lb 

main  in  turns.    Juid  that  they  worn  favorably  :1  Livy,  VIII.  11. 

ri'oatcd  appears   alno   rroin    llie   iieiniv.s  article  l1,  'fiio.  Thaiiaon-  received  mrM-madon  of  die 

;i  M;;r:ii.e[iiintr!  ill  t'esl  us.  vLie:.:  they  ::,;.  v.. .:■■-. -  liostile  iii.:i;.!iJ  of  ;!ic  I.a'.hm,  say-  Livy,  -;  iier 

cd  alilf.L.'  ivi  Li  I  :;;  ].;;;;;. !e  id'  L.aidi.  ILemiai,  ann  i.imndaoi   ri-ivali:;  i-.osiitii-  :ie;  ..:s:il  .n  .inihnnqne 

ii-.l  ■.'!;.,  v.  ho  ■.■.-;■  kiidv,   were  tlnja.a'il  ivi.iithy  e!'  e..-.njnnetos.;'   These,  like  the  m«*imi  in  '.: ri-."ee, 

row;! I'd  l'Lit'iic:1  lluei  jiuiii-lLiiit-.r.t.     Hei-idcs,  Li vy  noahl  iaidonlili'dly   lieen  :i  ji'ai-tj  dinpose;t  lo 

liiiii-e]]-  |.i:dn  in  1  led  llu;   ;lat;;ti;ian-  in  i  he  ;e:a-  It-ene,  iv);ose  italneneo  ivuiih.L  he  ieli,  as  noon  :c< 

^le  l'avil.ee:.i  tile  ;.i-t   '.:t   !-..:!,.;    -eleihns  iVill.  the  ihrln  lie  ol'tlie  w:ii-  -.in-lied  ;;  fail  ist  the  Lid.ills. 

1     ' -:                ~  B  The  lanil-  of  La-  Ardeati  is  were  rai  ■■£.  i 
■       insin4X5(Livy,VIlLli-      ' 
ioiLiit,  u.List  linve  teen  at  that  tU.o  .1.  «w 

B  with.  Home. 

.  ....  ...ne,  and  if  to,  it  in  not  conceivable  that  1T  Siti-ii         '-;'..-.      ia:-c  linids  were  1J30  rav- 

she  could  afterwards  have  joined  tin;  Latin.',  aged  by  the  Aal.iaiians  in  'il  5.     (Livy,  ibid.) 
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ooniVderr.e.y,  h:cludina',  i-   is   proba'ali^  tlic  warlike  nations  of  the  Marsinns   and 
the  Pelignians. 

When  the  Latins  sent  the  two  praters  as  afdja.ssn.d.ors  to  Rome,  it  is  evident 
that  no  ii.etive  warfare  could  be  going  en  in  Campania,  Latin  gar 
risons  had  probably  wintered  there  to  repel  plundering  parties  of 
tl  Samnites  ;  and  tin;  Latin  army  would  march  thither  lis  soon 
as  the  season  for  military  operations  arrived,  to  renew  their  inva- 
sion of  Sarrraium.  No'  expectation  seems  to  have  been  entertained  that,  their 
proposal  of  an  equal  union  would  be  answered  by  an  immediate  declaration  of 
war.  Certain  it  is  that  the  breach  of  [lie  old  alliance  was  far  more  to  be  clmnrod 
on  the  Romans  than  on  them  ;  for  the  Romans  had  deserted  them  in  the  midst 
of  a  war  jointly  undertaken  by  the  two  nations,  and  had  made  peace  with  the 
common  enemy  ;  and  the  Uarnpanians,  \v!io  had  orgnndly  joined  the-  alliance  to 
obtain  protect io'i  agnaist  tlie  Stnrjiutei,  had  no  choice  but  to  ibliow  (he  Latins,  as 
from  tlicm  alone  was  that  protection  now  to  be  hoped  for.  Rut  the  opportunity 
was  tempting,  and  the  Rinnans,  fishing  advantage13  of  Hie  earliness  of  the  season, 
when  the  Latins  might  .scarcely  be  prepared  for  active  operations,  hastily  declared 
war,  and  dispatched  both  consols  with  two  consular  armies,  not  by  the  direct  road 
into  Oampania  by  Tarrac-ina  or  by  the  Litis,  but  by  a  circuitous  route  at  the  back 
of  their  enemies'  country,  through  the  territory  0f  the  kfarsians  and.  Pelign:ans,,,: 
into  Samnium.  Tliere  the  consuls  were  joined'  by  the  San.raie  army;  and  their 
combined  forces  then  descended  from  the  mountains  of  Samnium,  and  encamped 
in  presence  of  the  enemy  in  the  plain  of  Capua,  with  a  retreat  open  into  the 
country  of  the  Samnifes  on  their  rear,  but  with  the  whole  army  and  territory  of 
the  hostile  confederacy  interposed  between  them  and  Rome. 

While  the  Romans  and  Latins  lay  here  over  against  each  other,  the  consuls 
nioscmoiT.Msniira  issued  an  order*  :■  trie tlv  forbidding  all  irregular  skirmishing,  or 
:  ■  .  ■■■..■  :;  .nr.ae  encounters  with  the  enemy.  They  wished  to  prevent  the 
ll":'"" '-1"" '■■■''■  confusion  which  might  arise  in  chance  combats  between  two  par- 
ties alike,  in  arms  and  in  .language;  perhaps  also  they  wished  to  stop  all  inter- 
course with  the  Latins,  lest,  the  enemy  should  discover  their  real  strength,  or 
lost  old  feelings  of  kindness  should  revive  in  the  soldiers'  minds,  and  they  should 
begin  to  ask  whether  they  had  any  suQioient  grounds  of  quarrel.  It.  ivas  on  this 
occasion  that  T,  Maulius,  the  consul's  son,  was  challenged  by  ("iominus  Melius, 
of  Tuseuhim  ;E1  and,  heedless  of  the  order  of  the  generals,  he  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge and  slov.-  his  antagonist.  The  young  man  returned  in  triumph  to  the  camp, 
and  laid  ids  spoils  at  his  father's  feet;  but  the  consul,  turning  away  from  him. 
immediately  summoned  the  soldiers  to  the  pratorium,  and  ordered  his  son  to  be 
beheaded  before,  them.  All  were  struck  with  horror  at  the  sight,  and  the  younger 
soldiers,  from  a  naiural  sympathy  with  youth  and  courage,  regarded   the   consul 

When  ve  (»:iii (inv  tUittlie  Vitna!  season  I'nr  r.p/aiu  v,-j-h  effe.ci.  even  isftijr  it  fas  tieen  often 

]io<!  latitat  litis  pcrio.!  was  tin:  autumn,  il  naiy  iold  before,  li've  liave  vee-;  ivo.d  it  from  an  ori- 

lwuoul-.CijLL'.viio.tlii'i'-LlLC  Latin  army  wfichfonifiit  iimal    ttiiti'  inootaunJt.nl.    solum ;    Iwoiiiiso     if 

■I'm'.  .■  '■':■  1 1 ■■  ■  i    ■  iv.-i-i  :  i  i it  :  Ii:-.i i  it; '..  I < :■  r<r-e  which  I  wc\\'..y  siyo-iv  finesses  give  an  account  of  tko 

l:;n!  '.■.■  "i  iiv  oved  ]:;  i : i  n  i  :1a  to  ;:;.i;:-oe  liit'  soy-  same  svcr.t.  "ho  inn  mossier)  ■'•,'):'.  J  i  ii  has  mailo 

oral  ftr-vtis.  and  as  such  v:.tv  inferior  in  mini-  or:  onoa  of  them  ivLi!   Ine.t;  lv-'i:  iliaVvi.ni,  and, 

l.e.rs  to  tilt;' t.'.i-o  eoitsnlar  armies  of  the  liomatis.  fherelore,oacu  v.-ill-.clli:l".-iory  in  his  own  iviiyi 

The  r;n.:,l  I  -.:-.i-f":i  ol.VlO  COIlSnla  I  l::om_h.  I. in:  OBQ-      BE  I  it  trill  COnttUE   Something  OOW  :\t.d  original. 

tr.il  countries  o:  Irioy  may  mtvc  hern  .mkr.o'.vi'.  J i=.:t  w:.;a:-';<:  de'.'vo.  i;'\  uttr  kno'.vlte^c  .t'ro::i  :n:e 

tu  tlio  l.ii'Jii-,  iii  J    th'-'.r   t  ; : ■  L ■  I ■:- 1 :    :  =  - ■  | - :  =-. ■  r-.- 1 ^ s -. ■  i :  a:  -i;:jli!  : .c-i-- : 1 1  r:-r.  am!  !;.:.!.  intoo'iint  :1a-  been  ornM 

latimat.nia  ir.  renir.rna.ion  witb  '.liothimnites  may  ivrfeetly  given,  i'liarr,  U  notion.:!  to  lis  ■ions  by 

l.avi:  htmi  a,'  -:  :i\:li  i:_-  ii  •■.■,:-.Mi-i:  ■,,  il:o  l=i"                ■-  tint,  to  c.vpy  it.  or  -i-ny,iy  to  slate. 

as  I :iat  of  ('huuiiiis  hi  civ.  to  th.sdrttlail  ;  ::cr  li: ;  it:;  ■itii.istitnci.     Tim?  ii  is  «iili  1.:vy:-  ::i;.rnis 

sutinira^iAi  taa:-:  ..  IVoim  I  in  i  t.li  1 1  r.i  !.o  j:>ii  i  -its  <\il-  (li^raavilion  of  tfto  concii'irj  nation  of 'I'.  Mn;il'ii:i 

(-!,!:  in:  :im  :'  ■:■.  \'.o';  !;!■■;;;  ;   in-j:  tjliil  at  N;iii'jlf'i:i  In'  h'\*    iat,l:(:r:    1  i.  -n   f'aiiy  caliriOt  1«  Lotti'r  told 

to  tiit)  j\ustv:.!,ns  wtu-ti  i !io  aviav   of  iT^invt:  l:i;iu  he  ]:us  tuM  ii.  iiti.l  v,-o  liavo.  no  msann  of 

broke  on:  fiai".  i.ln-  Y:.l  icAo'-ia  on  tlis  pluins  r.iUiing  to   it  or  vcryisiji  it  from  otliv  oriitinal 

(jf  i.Mi;l:.'i::]y  in  II  Mi  t;-.in|  a' ill:  of  lS'.iti.  aourtC!.     I  Iiavo  tin  ii:f,-f:  !-.:!  !..■  ■.■.■-;■  t  Nii:l>-.,;-.r  in 

"  l:vy,  Vlll.  6.  simply  static.:,'  it-:  oir.'.ine  ;  for  Tie  tini-bed  ptt- 

™  Livy,  VIII.  6.  tnri!  tl:o  iTialta-  Heist  consult  Livy  liiinsoH'. 

"  Livy,  Vili.  7.    'His  sains  story  may  bo  told 
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vt-iili  abhorrence  In  tin;  latest  hoar  of  Ins  life  ;  but  fear  and  i'ispi:ci  wore  mingled 
with  their  abhorrence,  and  strle:  obedience,  er.l'orriid  by  so  dreadful  an  example, 
was  felt  by  all  to  be  indispensable. 

Tlie  stories  which  we  are  obliged  to  follow,  shifting  their  scene  as  rapidly  find 
unconnceled'y  as  oar  old  drama,  transport  '.lie  'wo  armies  without  Tbt  tm  n[miBa  ^^ 

a  word  of  explanation  from  the  neighborhood  of  Capua  tn  i.n 01 i 

of  M"ount  Vesuvius,  where,  on  1'      i      1      bieh  led.  to  V        i 

cording  to  their  O'.vn  way  of  expressing  it,  the  decisive  battic  v.  ;r.  ■  ■  ::■..■ 
fought.  What  Vcseris  was,35  or  where  it  was  situated,  on  which 
side  of  Vesuvius  the  action  took  place,  or  what  had  brought  the  two  armies 
thither,  arc  questions  to  which  wc  can  give  HO  answers.  But  he  who  had  been 
present  at  the  last  council  held  by  the  Roman  generals  before  (hey  parted  to  tako 
iheir  respective  stations  in  the  line,  might  have  seen  tha!,  having  planned  for  the 
coming  battle  ad  that  sldd  and  ability  co.dd  devise,  they  were  ready  to  dare  ad 
that  the  most  heroic  courage  could  door  so  Her  :  the  amspices  had  been  con- 
sulted'1 as  to  the  import  of  the.  signs  given  by  the  entrails  of  the  sacrifice  :  their 
answers  had  been  made  known  to  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  ;  and  with  it 
the  determination  of  the  consuls,  that,  on  whichever  side  of  the  battle  the  Ro- 
mans should  first  begin  to  give  ground,  the  consul  who  commanded  in  that  quar- 
ter saould  forthwith  deyele  himself,  and  the  busts  of  the  enemy  with  himself,  to 
the  gods  of  death  and  to  the  grave:  "for  fate,"  said  they,  "requires  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  general  from  or.e  party,  and  of  an  army  from  tlie  other  ;  one  of  us.  there- 
fore, will  be  the  general  that  shall  perish,  that  the  army  which  is  to  perish  also 
may  be  not  ours.,  hut  the  army  of  the  Latins." 

We  have  seen  that  the  arms  and  tactic  of  both  armies  were  precisely  similar. 
In  each  there  were  two  grand  divisions,  tlie  first  forming  the  ordi-  s,„.il!lr  ?iapt,Lt;™a  ^ 
nary  line  of  battle,  and  the  second  the  reserve  ;  the  latter  being,  WSan°iaa- 
in  point  of  numbers,  considerably  the  strongest.5*  The  first  division,  however, 
was  subdivided  into  two  equal  parts,  the  first  of  which,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Ihrsinti,  consisted  of  liylu.  aad  heavy  armed  soldiers,  in  tlie  proportion  of  one- 
third,  of  the  former  to  two-thirds  of  the  latter  ;  (he  second  part,  called  the  Prin- 
cipes,  contained  (lie  flower  of  the  whole  army,  all  heavy-armed  men,  in  the  vigor 
of  their  age,  and  most  perfectly  and  splendidly  accoutred.  The  reserve,  forming 
in  itself  a  complete  army,  contained  a  lit  fee  fob  I  subdivision  ;  one-third  of  it  was 
composed  of  veteran  heavy-armed  soldiers,  the  Triarii  ;  another  third  of  light- 
armed,  R.orarii ;  and  tlie  remainder  were  mere  supernumeraries.  Aeecusi,  who 
were  destined  to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  should  have  fallen  in  the  first 
line,  or  to  act  with  the  reserve  in  cases  of  the  last  extremity.  These  divisions 
being  the  same  in  both  armies,  the  genera's  on  either  side  knew  precisely  the 
force  and  nature  of  the  enemy's  reserve,  and  could  calculate  the  movements  of 
their  own  accordingly. 

The  tactic  of  lee  Romans  was,  at  this  period,  in  an  intermediate  state,  between 
the  use  of  the  order  of  the  phalanx,  with  tlie  round  shield  and  pike,   ■I„1;,,lf,'.ll,i>ra„M:e- 
und  t':c  loose  array  of  (he  la;  or  louden,  with  the  large  oblong. slueld,   ''L":"': :     -'"'"'' 
sword,  and  pilumrsuch  as  it  is  described  by  Polyhins.     Eat  the  want  of  all  co- 

H  "  Apud  "Vi> oriei  fluvinim"  is  the  txpve-;-  the.  dea'li,  and  earth,  the  modier  eT  all.  c'iiliiioj 

plan  of  (.he  am  In  r  "  . I e  Yhls  flliif  Iribn-"  ;  v.-ieis  as  liner  \- L t ■  i i i •  i ii  tlio  g(si:ei:d  ol'  one  p:irr.y,  and 

iiver,  in  his  ::or:ei:s  of  V.  Ijeeins  and  of  T.  Man-  tin:  army  of  ".he  ether:  the  tonsnb.'  f'lici'si.eri- 

lins.     Oieero  1  ■.vie-  nit  :ii]ci:-  e.e  name,  hilt  *i:n-  :hed,  to  see  -.vhoilier  tins  fiaci  ohsereed  in  the 

ply  Si>ys  "a:;  Ve-erbn.-'     There  is  no  stream  a.t  entrails  of  die  viethn  v.-tuid  speak  the  tame 

present  on  either  side,  of  Vi-siiviun  whieh  will  language  as  their  vision. 

iui.-4wi-r  the  description  ;  hr.it  i!  is  sea  reel  v  po.-i-        ''  See  the  lumens  description  of  I  he  leuien  al 

fcible  to  Ciiltulaiii  the  chunks  o:feeted  in  the  ee-  this  period  in  l.iys ,  VI 11. ,-.,  ;ciJ.  Xh:i>-;l  r  -    .in  • 

OLieniViv  iji'ii  eoar.hrv  hy  volcimie  aetieii  iLujiiig-  menfs  upon  it,  Vol,  1.   e.  i'.  7,  <v.e.  ltd.  2,  l.shjr, 

is  ;.e:j.'l  oi'somimy  .solitaries,  and  Vol.  III.  p.  11'',  eee.     The  first  line,  aim- 

*•  IJvyj  VII!.  (1.  liotheetisala,  s;ihl  the  -leiy,  pii~ir::-  I  lie  Ine '.:.:!  ami  nviueipts.  coiiediied  In 

lia.I  scei:  In  tins  uie;hl  Ihis  same  vision  :  a  (igure  e,icl:   io;doe.  o:dy  !'■;;!  men  ;  tbo  ri'ser  vo.  eon- 

of  mere  thai-.  haman  starr,re.  :;!i:L  mii;es!.y  a]-  slff.r.^ofThe l.eli.rii,  i-oriiri:,  ieeiaeee:is:.,  amonnt- 

peared  to  them,  and  told  them  thai  the.  god*  of  ed  to  2Y90. 
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U'l.'.qi'iMry  nocomi's  of  thi.s  middle  j'-ciiod  makes,  ir.  c.vcectlingiy  difficult  to  com- 
}>rel:eit;l  it  (.'■lc:if!y.  Roscrvino;,  ihejoibre,  for  another  [ikiee  all  minute  inquiries 
into  lIio  subject,  i  s'r.i.'.i  here  OD.y  lake  lor  .orantftd  some  of  L;ii:  iirhiciprtl  points, 
so  far  as  they  are  essential  to  a  description  of  the  "battle. 

The  lloman  and  Latin  legions  were,  as  we  have  seen,  opposed  to  each  other. 
order  of  liaiiie  o!  im.ii  1^le  Sammies  a  nd  lion  i:  cans,,  who  lornied  one  wing  of  the  Roman 
""""'■  army,  must,  in  like  manner,  hare  been  opposed  lo  die  nations  of 

their  own  or  of  ;i.  kindred  stoek,  the  Campanians,  Sidicinians,  and  V'olscians. 

Of  the  Roman  line  k.solf,  the  le;-ioiis  on  the  right  were  commanded  by  Titua 
Mfitilius,25  those-  on  t.iie  left  by  Publius  Decius. 

The  battle  began  with  i.lie  e.n  com  iter  of  the  habtaii,  who  formed  on  each  side, 
ii,ii'.:,,Li,„;,TMo„„i.vn-  a^  we  havo  seen,  the  first  dnision  of  the  first  line.  Con  sis.  tie  a  both 
""*■■  of  light  and  heavy  armed   soldiers,   they  closed  with  each   oilier 

with  levelled  pikes,  i. midst  showers  of  darts  from  their  light-armed  men,  who 
either  skirmished  in  (.he  intervals  between  the  miiniples  of  the  pikemen,  or,  shel- 
tered behind  them,  threw  their  missiles  over  the  heads  of  their  comrades  into  the 
line  of  the  enemy. 

In  this  conflict  the  right  wing  of  the  Latins  prevailed,  ;u:d  the  J.'.omiir.  hast;it.i 
Ron™  finiiios  in  dis-  of  the  Icfi  wing  iel!  back  in  disorder  upiin  the  jirir.cijies,  who  formed 
"*"•  what  may  be  called  the  main  battle. 

Decius  then  called  aloud  for  M.  Valerius,™  the  |:onii:'ev.  minimus.  "  The  gods," 
p.ueniiiR  ,iEvaie.  him.  he  said,  "  mivst  help  us  now  ;"  and  he  made  the  pontifex  dictate 
■""■  to  him  the  form  of  words  in  which  lie  was  to  devote  himself  and 

the  h-gioas  of  the  enemy  to  the  gods  of  death.  It  should  be  remembered  thu.t 
to  Deems,  as  one  of  the  commons,  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  religion  were 
an  unknown  mystery.     The  pontifex  hade  him  take  his  consular  toga,2'  and  wrap 

*  Livy,  VII.  S.  refer  to  the  apostolical  vvvitine;;;  in  the  New  Tes- 

j>  wi."0  ti,]s  jj_  Vuloiiiii:  was,  v.  i-  know  not;  tamem.  Livy  liiuisell'  may  have  coined  the 
pvayer  inline  Ihr.  In  nam  ore  ■•!' the  older  aii- 
nalisls,  either  from  FaMua  Piotor,  from  whom 
G-ellius  cpiotos  one  or  two  sinilliiv  notices  of  an- 
cient religions  observances,  or  from  L.  Cincins, 

,0  m   mo   ggiun  ill  mo  im^   ius,  no  ins   »;r      wll0S0    !ri:i;h-0  1:dl0  Jiii   VtilLtilri"    Contained   tllO 

nted  to  curule  offices  na  lower  than  olio  and     form  n-od  hi  1 1- ■  c:  I'eiiidos  in  declaring  w 


whether  it  was  the  11.  Valerius  Popiieoln,  who 
was  consul  ill  400  Rod  402,  or  M.  Valerius  Cor- 
vus,  who  had  been  already  three  times  consul 
and  once  dictator,  and  of  whom  fliny  relates, 
that  in  the  course  of  his  long  life,  1m "    "" 


IOIIIL  ll-C'l    I:',    :.i:.    L'OLailos  ill  i..e;a:ira:n-    -,  a    ,  :...■! 

twenty  times.     Hist.  Kalur.  VII.  43.  that  of  the  liiiklaiy  oalh.     Sec  Goilins.  XVI.  4, 

'"■  "'Tocsin  p.-Lelcodam  samara  pis-it;'"  "sin-     Vavio  j!?i  was  toud  of  <.■■;< --C'-.v. I ■  ■  1 1 .  I'm  v..-, 

mere,"  kccsaiseif  wasua!  caiuaioLil'v  -.vorn  j-nljiil-  casmiua,  in  iimiv  own  words;  of  which  we  haeo 

lie,     The.  fiiruj  ot'wovds  in  which  Deoius  dovo-  several  inslanecs  in  that,  almost  solitary  rem- 

t.'d  '.:i::v..ll'i'ai]  !;:i i'.jllov.--  :  -- Tiic-Li.  J  anna,  thou,  lami  ol  his  voiummn:-,.,'.v::vi:-        :e'a  I  ;a  ;,a  ■'..'. 

.In pi if-  r,  tiiiiii,  Minis,  on v  father,  then'.,  limriniis,  our  times.  Lis  work   on   the  .Lam    '.;.i  on. .a,.-. 

then,  llellona:  v<;,  Lures,  v.,  t:ie  nine  tods,  ve,  Forms  <a'  all  -oris,  anil  liiws,  may  »:  : -:. I i ■  ■  - i    :u 

',-■-.■  u.i.l-  or..  ,:-':'i     n-..:  i;  ■:'.!, ';..■.  i In:  j:oi.s  wli^.so  an  (i r: rt"c ..: d y  ijeiiiiiiic,  i-vcii  v,;li(ji  iiscrihed  to  it 

power  di  iposea  boSi  of  'is  and  of  out  enemies,  period  the  iustorj  ofwl  lot  i-:  ._■■  A  for  a>  thing, 

■i:.  I  '.i  :il::..<.-    ::-  ■:.  i ! :  (:  I.;  lid,  I  p  1 1:  \"  i",  ,m,  1  hum-  Ta  nolice  [[-...in!  [..ivi;ii:i:.-.;-i;.-:l:o  pi-aver  of  ]'l:- 

.  I-.I-...I:  y,;:;.  i  ..-;:i  vn,  and  donl.it  fifjl:  to  vo-  i'[ns,  ['..  may  bo  soon  ll:;.'  ii  ;iddn:-s;-.-. .!;.!.  a  ■  :■'.- 

Miivc  tiiis  gv.'ife  froin  you,  t'lat  yo  ivoedd  ]..fiis-  ibri  all  u'.'aer  l'i.i's,  oven  hcibre  Jupitoi1  hini:ioir^ 

pel-  tin;  pi'iv.li:  of  lii.aoo  : j i : ■.  1  iliii  Qnirit.es  with  in  rn-uleiii:  agreo.i'ii.T.t  wi'.li  lino,  ancient  rite  of 

ad  mifht  and  vii-torv ;  and  tin;::  vo  would  vit-ii,  opo.iiiiu;  tlui  ^jir,.i„  ;:;■  Janus  a:  die-  hecinniiiL'  of 

the  enemies  of  tiio  Vmoj  1«  of  iioine  cud  of  the  a  war,  whijh  implied  i.lud  ho  was  in  :;n  i  ■;  i-.-i,  1 

(Jniriti-..;  v.ii.li  i-rvror,  ivic.1l  disr.iay,   and  '.villi  nnmiier   l!ie   and   whom   the   Komans  wisliod 

dentil.     And,  iieeo'-ifne-  ta  t  Imsc  words  whioh  to  cm  o:.t.  with  them  ta  hat  no.     See  vi.  4.     Mars 

I  have  sfoa-ea,  so  do   \  now,  on  the  hclnilf  of  JVftv,  like  thci  Zsii5  ami  'A-»M.uu-  i7,irf,.t»j(,  has  a 

tlio  eiiiniiionweidili  of  the  Eouiilu  ;ieo:do  :un;  lIio  imniilos;.  refcreiieo  la  th.e  .opend  ofi-ni  hue  a  of 

ipii lives,  on  vhehiiuiiL'i.l'tlio  a-ao.  I:, nth  the  !■:;-  liounJus,     Asim-od  ai'ivav,  .Vl'ius,  I  should  imii- 

!!io;is  nud  the  foreiaLi  i.iiis,  of  die  Koniaii peo-  pine,  waa  of  :;  later  dale  i:i    Itiilv  than  Jainis: 

pie  ami  the  (),i  lirili'-.  'ii-V"-':  ;ho  iuvians  aim  do  ur,  at  anv  -'i:o.  I  hat.  Iho  two  anas  eaino  lo  llie 

foieiniiaids  nfour  ern-nii :.-.-■,  aio::a  v- ill-  i  ,v-i  'Li  lt.'.inuiis  Vrom  d'.Ll'ere.n;  iiiun; !■.:■-.     ■I'iraii'-pi'idoi 

ta  -ho  ;:oa-  of  fa;:  dead,  and  to  :hn  maved'  No  ol'dio  o|:onn..;  ul'lnn  a;:l..-  .a' .hnv.s  as  a  I  .a:  in 

e .;  n    '.ouhl.  I  lie  .aoiaiiiaaia-s  ol'  llf.s  |iv:;;i.r,  rite,  older  tlaai  tie  odaau  n.f  Ida. a',     '.i'he  "  ?a- 

whieh.  to.- ether  with  the  ruins  ;o  Le  oaseived  res1'  in  .■  ,  n  .  ,,-i  of,  would  ho,  .1  i  :  n  n.  ■■  m 
ia  I  hose  siaeinii  drvoiions,  I  .-ivy  has  copied,  he  res  niiliai|-es:'  (see  Dreiii's  !iLs;ripl:..;i;-,  iS"i.i. 
teds  as,  "  vi  via  s  iasis,  \r.  ::;a'::'a  n:;'  aai|  -it;..  ;■;■.;■  X  :"-■".."  i  ":■ ,  "  l.ae-,"  as  is  'seil  kr.o'.vo.  hohiL-:  a.  :ai:;i- 
sunt,:"  VIII.  11  ;  where  "i.radiia,"  I  may  o'j-  id  title,  mid  lienotinf;-  poweri,,  o'-  anaiiy  ■■■i.i---  ; 
nerve,  docs  net  lele!  to  any  oral  tradition,  bat  their  pr.rth'nhir  ehiLraeter  and  otiin;.  laanir  ex- 
bo  the  pontifii  ..1  books :  in-i  a-  I  'ipriniL,  whore  prassed  by  o  partioular  tit:,:,  or  implied  bj  the 
ha  appeals  to  "  ti'iiditio'apostoliea^  niean.s  to  nature  of  the  cr~-      "  '  ■■      '        '■■■■■             '■■" 


ivGoogle 


Chap.  XXIX.]  P.  DECILE  JJKV0TE8  HIMSJiLl'  TO  DEATH.  2(1"; 

it  round  his  head,  putting  out  his  hand  from  under  it,  to  hold  it,  Lo  his  fate,  n.tiJ 
to  sot  his  feet  upon  a  javelin,  and  so  to  utter  the  set  words  which  lit.  should  dic- 
tate. When  they  had  been  duly  spoken,  the  consul  sent  his  lie  tors  to  his  col- 
league,  to  sav  that  he  had  devoted  himself  to  death  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
lloniiisi  army.  Then,  with  his  toga  wrapped  around  Ins  body,  alter  the  fashion 
adopted  in  sacrifices  to  (he  gods,  he  sprung  upon  his  horse,  armed  at  ail  points/" 
plunged  amidst  the  ranks  of  the  enenw,  and  was  slain.  Such  an  example  of  self- 
devotion  in  it  general  is  in  all  cases  inspiriting  ;  hut  tiie  Romans  beheld  in  this 
not  only  the  heroic  valor  of  Due-ins,  hut  the  certain  devotion  of  their  enemies  io 
the  vengeance  of  the  gods  ;  what  was  due  from  themselves  to  the  powers  of  death 
Decius  had  paid  for  them  ;  so,  like  men  freed  from  a  burden,  they  rushed  on  with 
light  and  cheerful  hearts,  as  if   appoin'.ed  lo  certain  victory. 

The  Latins,  too,  understood  the  meaning  of  Decius'  death,  when  they  saw  his 
dress  and  heard  his  words  of  devotion;  and  no  doubt  it  produced  T!lD  „„in  Masa  <„ 
on  their  minds  something  of  dismay.  But,  soon  recovering,  the  t°u">i'll*«oe"8<>' 
main  battles  on  both  sides  closed  in 'fierce  onset  ;  am'  IJv.r.igh  the  light  troops  of 
the  Roman  reserve  were  also  brought  into  action,  and  skirmished  amongst  the 
maniples  of  the,  hasiati  and  pvincipes,  yet.  victory  seemed  disposed  to  favor  the 
Latins. 

In  this  extremity  Manlius,  well  knowing  that  in  a  contest  so  equal  the  last  re- 
serve brought  into  the  acid  on  cither  siile  would  hiuviiubiy  decide  lrl.tomllllnlllt 
the  day,  still  kept  back  the  veterans  of  his  second  line,  and  called  <&>•  ««  '«»  *'  «■• 
forward  only  his  accensi  or  supernumeraries,  whom,  for  this  very 
purpose,  he  had,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  furnished  v.iih  complete  arms. 
The  Latins  mistook  these  for  the  veterans,  or  triarii,  and  thinking  that  the  last 
reserve  of  the  Romans  was  now  engaged,  they  instantly  brought  up  their  own. 
The  Romans  straggled  v,:;li;rativ,  but  at.  last  vt  ere  beginning  to  give  way,  when, 
at  a  signal  giver.,  the  real  reserve  of  the  Roman  veterans  started  forwards,  ad- 
vanced through  the  intervals  of  the-  wavering  line  in  front  of  theni,  and  with  loud 
cheers  charged  upon  the  enemy.  Such  a  shock  at.  such  a.  moment  was  irresisti- 
ble ;  they  broke  through  the  whole,  army  of  the  Latins  almost  without  loss ;  the 

win'  wilh  Ai:tioi-l:i;s,  v.'licn  ijiiifjiii'Si.;  ill  f.  sea-  prayer,  io  show  tha'  1 1  ■  _■  lltiinssi:;;  d'.-.l  i  .-,i  :;■:-..; 
fis'iir.  wkk  1  lie  enemy,  vowed  to  buikl  a  ti.ee 'is  l.hom  ivil  :i  Ibnl  irrevi'iTiiec  «':iii:ii  ltd  laiiin  nm- 
1.0  I!  is  hues  pcriemrii.  cr  "tin:  i  lowers  or  i;o':i:i     b.isv.dor  I  ad  maiiifesied   towards  tl:o  Ji.pil.sr 

Ol'  i.la:  deep.'1      Livy.   XL.  S2.      M;li':'.')1:^,  Sat-      01' 11:0  Capitol. 

urna'da,  T.   .10.      Mibjli-r,    I.timdier,  Vol.  It.  p.  T.astly,  to   end   Ibis  Ions  nets,  it.   iiiis   been 

Vi'j,  conf.  p.  '•■'. 1..     Tin;  win-  lis  res,  to  -.vimm  ileeins  donbte..!  what  is  the  :  -i  i  -i  Lii  i;  -  .:'.'  tiie  .  \\-."- 

prayed,  are,  apparently,  tin;  same  jiou".m-b    Unit  "veiiiam   vir:'.o  /i/'M:«y'  winch   occurs  in   tSio 

■x:a  ;-i:prfc!-ra'.i;iJ  on  two  blvu-eaa  i.iii'.os.  t.-:-.M-L\; -  liraycr  o-'fJccius.     1  lliink  tin:  aruc  iuterpreiu- 


ot'  ivliioh  are  yii-Bti  lj\  ii ieal:  i  i  i  ■■!■      .  '  ..  i  ol" "  ii'fu"  is  "  nam':  seer ;'!  and  Itaias 

ipanying  his  history,'  VI.  IS,  KeL     'i'licy  have  understood  it  (see  the  note  on  the  wo 

are  winded  figures,  amir  and  female,   who  :.r:;  Tlo!d;er's  !.:v>).  :'...:  -.vo:-d=  are  added  as  ol 

present! :i  a  battle,  add:::;  aart  with  the  several  omen,  '■  Lin.:  jiTiico  v.Ii'llI;  J 

combatants.  I  shall  also  or*-'-'' 


is  god  s."  "dii  iiovou-ili:s.':  are  p"ob-    sense  of  the  pros.. 'it  ionse,  in  v.liloh  ' 
e^oels  of  the  linn  scan  re  bad  on,     idlios,  "  [  am  e/aii.i;  to  obtain."     It 


....  haps,  signify  no  mors  than  an  onmcst  wish,  "  1 

unhand  rkuiiiLerboks.     &v.  [Vliiilf.r,  l.tru  slier,  am   ready  to  obtain,"  "i  would  ti'.in  obmki  ;" 

Vol.  If.  [i.  Si,  note  in.     Aeeordin.'  to  another  bat.  id  auv  rate,  "ierro  vcuiam"  roi-t  sanb.'i 

■'•'■nition,  Serving  A'.n.  VI 11.  lor,  ibo  i!ii  r.o-  "1.0  receive  iiivo':-,"'  a:-  "p:n  io':  •'■.:  .ilia?,  io  s:.e 

siles  were  gods -who  led  been  dei'lod  for  for  it." 

eds;  "quibnsEioritavirtutisdeds-  ffl  "  Armalns  !m  oq:;nm  bisilivit,"  pays  J.-iw, 

11U1IUUUUU3  dignitatem.1'  Zonaras  tuyn.  rn  S-An  /':kv  (MI.  ii!i).     jjiit  this 

'By  -  tin;  ji'o-.Is  wliose  pov.-er  (il^-iofes  both  of  miisl;  re  air  ui:-ly  to  tl:o  !iiij!insii|-s  while  in;  v.-  as 

us  and  of  our  i-asniies,'-  "  divi  (pioriim  esl  |jo-  nttermi.'  the  ]ir:ij  or  :  w;  en  that  was  onded,  he 

testas  ii.jstron.ini  lioistdimo^ie."  may  hs  meant  resumed  -be  I'nii  arms  of  a  Ho:  nan  geneial ;  only 

rithertiie  e-p.-.i:;:  bntel  t  powen  of  each  notion,  Mb  Bacrecl  ol  araol  r.  as  one  dev.v.....l  to  she  gods, 

the  "lares  erbium  it  dviaipa::''  [^::   0:t!n,  w,s  na.iksd  by  U.c  pecniai'  manner  in  wiiieli 

[■ise;'.|jtioii.   Ca.ket.     KiiiK,      !""u.    and   Mii'.lsi',  b.is  tou'a v.-asivrappedaromulhiiv.,  t';e      eimrtv.s 

Elrnsier,  Vol.  11.  o.  SI.  05),  o"  the  peeuliar  na-  Gabinns." 

tii.na'.  coos  of  I'm::-,  snefi  a--  file  dm.ir.er,  .In no.  Vi'ith  lesneci  to  tiie  mature  and  oiL-v  of  tho 

lit'.  .Mniirva  -.L-riisi.':  o:  :■!   I'.;.-  t  .■ ;  nd   l!,,-  eiman-  Ci;::i:v.  -.■,:   M  ■::::.  ;-,  l.i.:a  loa',  \':.i.  It. 

Jupiter  Hi"  lln;  incuniauis  of  Aiba  lor  I'.at.inm.  p.  266. 
The  gods  of  Latin m  niight  be  addressed  in  the 
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battle  became  a  butchery,  and,  according  to  the  usual  result  of  oii^m^ciii.';:!.^ 
fought  kar.J.  to  hand,  where  a  broken  n.nin  cm  neither  iigbt  i.or  fly,  nearly  Liirce- 
fonrths  of  the  Latins  were  killed  or  taken. 

How  far  the  Sammies,  contributed  to  this  victory,  whether  they,  after  having 
Eh*™  of  it«  EatoiL-iua  beaten  ( ho  Volscia-is  a:id  ( .' «i«7'; n ti i:i li =,  th reatenod  t'li!  flank  of  the 
id  ih>  mult.  Latins  at  the  moment  of  the  last  charge  of  the  Roman  veterans, 

there  was  no  Samnite  historian  to  tell,  and  no  Roman  annalist  would  tell  truly. 
Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this ;  for  if  we  had  only  certain  English  isocounts  of  the 
hattle  of  Waterloo,  who  would  know  that  the  Prussians  had  any  effectual  share 
in  that  day's  victory  ? 

If  the  importance  of  a  battle  he  a  just  reason  for  dwelling  upon  it  in  detail, 
then  I  may  be  excused  for  having  described  minutely  this  great  action  between 
the  Romans  and  Latins  under  Mount  Vesuvius ;  for  to  their  victory  on  that  day, 
securing  to  the.m  forever  the  alliance  of  Latiura,  the  Romans  owed  '.heir  conquest 
of  the  world. 

The  wreck  of  the  Latin  army  retreated,  bydiil.'ei'ent  vout.es  out  of  Campania; 
and  the  conquerors  had  suffered   so  severely  that,  they  wi'Vi:  in  no 

'■■■■■■  ii  i    iviii'm1, i ; :■  i ii ■  i  r, i  n i .     L'he  fugitives halt,  d  r.i  Minturm.e  f 

then  finding  themselves  not  molested,  they  advanced  again  to 
Tescia,  a  town  described  as  in  the  country  of  the  Ausomntrs,  one  of  (he  Greek 
forms  of  the  name  of  the  Opicans  er  Oscans,  and  situated  apparently  on  the  east- 
ern or  Campanian  side  of  the  .\bissicati  hills,  where  the  streams  run  towards  the 
Savone.  Here  they  ra.iltcd,  and  L.  iNumisius,  the  Latin  praitor,  used  i:\cvy  effort 
to  revive  their  courage,  and  to  procure  reinforcements  both  from  .Lnv.ium,  and 
■  from  the  Voi-cians  ;  Uampania  having  been  wholly  lost  by  trie  late  battle.  A 
large  force  was  thus  again  assembled,  arid  the  Romans  and  Snmuites,  who  had 
been  themselves  also  reinforced,  we  may  suppose,  in  the  interval,  from  Samnniui 
at  any  rate,  if  not,  from  Rome,  hastened,  a  second  time  i.o  encounter  them.  But 
the  victory  was  easy  and  decisive  ;  and  as  no  third  army  could  immediately  be 
raised,  the  consul  entered  Latium  without  opposition,  plundered  the  open  coun- 
try, and  recei\ ed  the  submission  of  several  cities.  The  Latin  confederacy  was, 
in  fact,  broken  up  forever. 

According  to  the  Fasti,  the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year  must  have  resigned 
t.  Manilas  rsBima  »  so  long  before  the  regular  expiration  of  their  ollice,  [but  Mnv.lius 
Kuan  una iiiu»:?iis.  nmy  Dccius  must  have  been  appointed  to  succeed  them  almost,  he- 
lore  the  end  of  the  winter,  and  their  great  campaign  was  carried  on  in  the  early 
spring.  Maniius  made  all  haste,  no  doubt,  to  return  home,  to  his  triumph;  but 
as  he  triumphed  on  the  18th  of  May,3"  it  is   clear  that  he  had  greatly  anticipated 

the  usual  season  for  military  operations 1   by  so  doing  had   perhaps  taken  (he 

enemy  by  surprise.  Great  as  had  been  his  services,  his  triumph  ivas  regarded 
with  no  joy;  such  rejoicings  seemed  unbecoming"' in  one  who  had  lost  both  his 
eeilcaiiae  and  his  own  son  in  the  course  of  the  contest ;  and  the  younger  Romans 
looked  on  him  less  as  the  conqueror  of  the  Latins,  than   as  the   murderer  of  his 

The  Latin  towns  which  had  already  submitted  were  deprived  of  all  their  public 
or  domain  laud,  and  a  like  penalty  was  imposed  on  the  Campaniana,"     But  as 


"  Livy,  VIII.  10, 11.    It  is  -,;";i:i:  from  V:U  Qa-l  by  a  route  drcaitoiis  indeed,  Ijc.1-  sceava  from 

Bflir,  uintu  ,".'.'ie  nli'iji-  lav  I  lit:  hase  -at'  the  i!:i:n;n  ii"ileri-a.i,'.i.-'n,  '.];i-oi:^i  lie  count  vy  ef  tW  Mirr- 

iiiuiv's  o;icrat;i;r:-.  and  feat  v/l- mover  ■-•, a.,.-;  1 1 ■  t.--  sinus  and  i'eligviiavis. 
cmcc!   stvr.o  of  rij's   iyvi:ii.  har.tlr-,  lac  ltoinmn        :1  The  notice  in  (ho  li-u^meiils  of  tail  Fasti 

fonjilii  with  the  enemy's  uaaiy  ii:'.or;)Osed  "be-  1 ■   •  '■ 

iwoon  them  ami  Itome.     T:  i-  Hiii'ieier.tly  a::.:ks 

I  lie  pan  i  ui  sc:i!ii  of  tin  ,-e  o'ni'iitior.s,  ii  ml  ulso  :l:a  > 

enlarged  militury  vie'Vf.  of  f lie  Eomoit  eons ids.  u.um™  .  ouuma  .  iw-uu.  -•.  ^  •>» 

They  ventured  to  abm  don  altogether  the  line  of  nias. 

their  own  territory,  and  to  cjitv  the  war  ■'■.':-        •'■  Pier,  e'a-'cui,  lO'i.em.  XXIX.  Mm. 

reetly  into  Campari  in,  rostine;  on'  the  (erritcry        :"  livy,  VI 1 1. 11.     Kicbtihr  thinks  that  (a 

of  their  allies,  and  eaamra.iiaiam,-  villi  llama  ;oitlc  aei.t  e;!.'  J.iiaeriv.  :v-  attended  by  many  ei 
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Hie  Canipanian  nris-.ocraev  had  been   wholly  opposed  to  the  war  TL9Co     ,.mnlillM. 

with  Rome,  they  were  rather  on  till  pd  to  rows  j-d  thii.il  j.Hmi:in til. >    '■  " 

Tbcy  therefore'  received  the  franchise  of  Horn  an   citizens,  which  "   ° '"  ' " 

I'uab'od  them  to  intermarry  with  Romans,  and  to  inherit  property,  while  their 
ascendency  hi  their  own  country  was  abundantly  secured  ;  and  us  a  competition 
fur  Lh<i  loss  of  their  domain  laud,  i.hey  wen;  each  to  receive  from  the  Cam  Ionian 
people  450"  denarii  a  year. 

Whilst  the  consuls  were  absent  in  Campania,  L.  Papirius  Crassus,  the  pralor, 
had  heen  left  at  home  with  the  command  of  the  forces  usually      ^^  ^^ 

appointed  to  protect  the  city.     lie  had  watched  the  Antiatians,     '' 

and  checked  (heir  plunderine-  inroads,  lint,  had  been  able  io  do  nothing  of  import- 
ance. After  the  return  of  Manlins  lie  was  appointed  dictator,  as  -\laalius  himself 
fell  sick.  It.  seems  probable  that  lie  was  appointed  dictator  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  this  enmit.ia,  and  that  Maalius,  Laving  been  left  sole  consul,  and  after- 
wards being  himself  disabled  by  illness,  was  required,  like  the  consuls  who  had 
preceded  him,  io  resign  his  office  before  the  end  of  his  year."  He  was  succeeded 
by  Ti.  jEmilius  and  Q.  Publilius  Pliilo. 

The  history  of  their  consulship  is  obscure.      The  Latins  are  said  to  have  re- 
newed the  war  again,"  to  recov 

likely  that  only  some  of  their  cities  had  submitted  to  Manlins,  and  ".n^cnpito. 
that  the  treatment  which  these  met  with  drove  the  rest  to  try  the  fortune  of 
arms  once  again.  They  were  defeated  by  the  consul  Publilius,™  and  more  of 
their  towns  then  submitted  ;  some,  however,  still  continued  to  resist,  and  amongst 
these  "Pedum,  Tibnr,  and  Prteneste,  are  particularly  named.  The  consul  Ti. 
j-hhnilias  laid  siege  to  Pedum,  but  the  defence  was  obstinate  :  and  whatever  was 
the  true  cause,  Pedum  remained  to  the  end  of  his  consulship  unconquered. 

This  was  probably  owing  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Rome.     Out,  of  the  large 
tracts  til  domain  land  won  i:i  the  last  camnaioyn,  the  assignations  of  Q.  r-M*m  vy,\.>  is- 
land to  the  commons  had  in  no 
jugera  to  each  man:   ah  the  rest  wa.s  occupied,  as  usual,  by  the  great  p''1™""""- 

eiiciens,  Avhich  bisinry,  IVomi  u  ded-e  10  sotie:i  "  isomctiriiL'  c.f  ties  soi'  in:::.'.  he  supposed, 
tic  pittas,  has  omitted,  Vol.  111.  p.  ISO.  The  il'  T.'vv  hed  any  authority  for  hi?  s'..!.i'i::i,ii!,  i.lms 
ih;:ii;ets,  hoivcvjr,  fur  fr-:j!ii  bring  usbnmed  el'  boo  consuls  jj.  lie  yenr  420.  tudy  tor:  ycrrs'aflcr 
sueh  exeoi :tio 1 1 s,  ra1.hi;r  ;_doih:-'l  in  tliom,  ami  il.'n  p:  rod,  sli'l  cur  no  into  oilier:  on  the  Is:  of 
even  hiiy  himself  i-chiliy  with  onliro  i.pnrobii-  July,  (l.ivy,  V1I1.  lie.)  i'or  as  Maulius  cu- 
tis:! ■  ■■-■'■■  orrsil  vi  :v,'v.i|-.t';i  iidicil  U]io:i  Clip:;::  i:i  lered  ei:  hi',  '■■■  !:-d-l;i  ,  I  .if  :■  ■■  the  ivinU-r  mils 
tin;  second  l'uilic  war.  'the  1 1 1  ■  •  1 : .  ■ '  1 1  r  that  t::-;s  ',vi:11  ended,  and  I:  iuirphoe  i.:i  (.■;  rly  as  May,  tin: 
\i  :;r  v.'as  at  an  end  wil  h  ;aiy  oi'lhe  l.nt.in  stales,  consular  year  r.:u-v  have  1.-- : jiin  [rum  thai,  i.imo 
it  -.v;is  tin:  poliry  o:\Ii  on:  c  to  avoid  drivir.i;  thetii  forwards,  not  in  .Inly,  lint  i:i  tins  early  sYu-bi.,-, 

a.-nii:  ■ . -.  ■  i ■    piiir  I ■■           •■.,■  i  ,■  :■•,!..,:  :,r,l  1 1 1 1 L i_- ~ ■  ■--,  il:  had  ;i:T:i:!i  hoe:;  idlored  iiy  sonic  si'.bso- 

rs  0  o  deportation  of  he  ni.:',,::  (,f  Veiitrir  is  qtient  chsniro.       Hi  it  I  lie  ivholo  eh  roiio'o.cry  of 

meritionctt  f.iian  instance  o  I  i    .  ■ ■. ;  ■  1 1  ■- ,  ■  ■  :  i  I  e: . ■  j i.l  is  s'ii'.tnj  nucoi'tiiii:  in  ::.-  tiotsiis,  r:c;l 

it  seems  reasonn'iic  'o  bslioi  o  I  ■■.■it  i.o  blood  was  it.  is  huiio-^ilJo  to  arrive  sit  any  certain  conclu- 

i,l  i  i'.;l  :  \-ccpi  (jil  :.l:o  i:eld  of  battle.  aion. 

a"  Livv,  Vill.  11.      j\lr.  T>',isssniiposoa  Unit  ""  l.ivy,  VIII.  12. 

[!■'.:■! ;.:. ill  :iis  ivo.vs  ii.vi!:.:  npor.  r.u  tic  annus'.  ™y-  !'J  Tin;  iiiiU-s  i'":1  these  vei.rs  furnished  hi  Hie 

rioct  to  t;:j  ji:;:.ili!  to  eeeh  ti:n-iiry  :::':::«  (.':u:.  :,a-  i'as:i  a:1:;  as  follow: 

ji ::-.!i  eiinitos.  ivhieh  woiiiil  :i:i:kt  one  hu.nt.ired  T.  Huulius  triii'uphed   tm  the  ;S:h  of  Jtnv, 

and  '.tven'.y  talents  for  the  wnole  ;':iur  centuries;  41".     (J.  lJ.:iiii'.ins  l'i;;V.  triur-piied  on  the.  l;:i:i 

and  us  there  Avert:  '.'■.'.  w:  hienived  hni^iits  ji.  ereii  of  ..r;ni:::n-v,  41^  ;  and  ]..  Cundius  :iud  C.  Mai- 

tientitry,  it  idlovij  just  four  Jul::.! red  r.nd  :i:ty  i:ias  trir,u:pi:,.:l'or.  the  ::r>rh  and  !ii:th  of  Sqi- 

ili.iMVii  or  drat:hir.it;  to  f..eh  individual.     !">  ie  ■     tcr:be:\  4!e.   Xo-v.  :■■  ihefiis!:  ■ Iheyeiivs 

lmlir  we'd  ohsfvvia  liuit  tin:  l  .:.uiy  oiij  mo:  it  of  ofi;o:::n  fronr  !:ie  its:  of  Anril  iri  oii'aiifi. '),  t'1  ti 

so  Ir.iyo  !!  s:a:i  as  o:k:  h.cnirti.i  :,:id  tikncy  l.il  ■  tru:litio:i.:iy  d;.u-.  :■■■"  liie  fn.::d:::i::i:  ::f  the  eity, 

enta  gives  us  a  hiL-ii  idi:::.  oi'-.'.':c-.v,.oitii  of  t'iipua.  it  is  oovh.us  tiia:  but'', '.■■.■!:  >f::v,  u..j,  1 1  ij  ■  1  J;u:u  ■ 

Tr:i(;oiM  paid  is  tuifj.d  by  l.ivy  "  iLe.nirios  Irani-  iiry,    414,    there    iidrrvoncd  'twenty   months, 

r.r-'i  ;"  eudaitlruiidi  silverdei;:rii  '.Vi;:o  not  eoin-  v.diilst   oetiveet:  Jetr.uirv,  -lit.  :.i:d  se|.to::i':  nr. 

i;..i  ;it  Koine  til!  u'istci-  period,  yet  this  proves  A  in,  ti.ore  rvonhl  lie  no'dnore  t'nan  ei^lit.     Ihit 

ni.:'iin_'  ;i  -ain-t  ihe'v  oarher  us:;  in  Cinnernia  ;  vholiior  tiii'-e  ■  ■  -i-Li  --=  jns^.e'rier  ]-■  ,j-.;i':e  anotin:: 

and  a! ,,!■,■        i  .,:  .i  v  n.   •  ,■    ;  ,..    in,  :  ,..■■.'  nu  .      I.  iitlieve  tV.nl.  il  i.-.  hoooSrihle  !.o  iix 

oidyacopi.i(a'o,j'u:i.;0  0i,a:icioii;.(.,a:,uri,yet\;ir.ili  tie  eh  :o::e:h:f  y  oi'  m.uei:  of  'die  liftli  ci'iitufy  of 

!'r.  !■  ■.  i.        '.-i  ;iu  ■■.!  ,r  in  ,  i  ,.,  i    .  !■■    i   ;,,,  i  i;.r  ii.     i .- -  is  . -.  ii     n    i  ■  !■■  :  .i  !■  it  i  i   i: ico -■■dido 

i::^:  rinlio,:.  v.  1:1  I:  ::iusi,  u'vdout.reihy.  i:ave  no-  tn  !i\  1 1:  e  history  :  an;:  ifr.rn,  iv;  eiini-.o:  iclenipl 

!onL-i-il  io  t";- ie:.i  ir.  the  d:As  oldi.s  ii:,.l'.-i.eii,lo:i!:e.  to  fix  line  liislorv  !)v  I  he  eicunolo-gy,  "becam* 

i>ee  j_.[:lto  ",:,'.i  oi'.Mie.iU's  Atlas,  that  is  in  itself  iiiL  --■■■■■■'■■ 
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families  of  i. lie  aristocracy.  Grant,  discontent  was  excited  at  this,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances occurred,  in  nil  probability  showing  a  design  1.111  the  part  of  the  pa- 
trieiaus  to  tahe  advantage  of  their  successes  abroad  in  order  to  recover  their  old 
ascendency.  "i\>bahr  supposes  that  the  majority  of  the  senate  was  opposed  fo 
these  projects,  and  cordially  joined  with  the  consuls  in  repressing  them.  Both 
the  consuls  were  wise  and  moderate  men;  both  had  been  amongst2'  the  five 
commissioners  for  the  relief  of  the  general  distress  in  the  year  403,  whose  merits 
were  so  universally  acknowledged  l;v  all  parties.  There  is  no  likelihood  that 
such  men  should  have  indrJoed  a  spirit  of  faction  ov  personal  pique  at  such  a 
moment,  or  should  have  proposed  and  earned.  lews  of  the  grc.aiest  importa.nej' 
without  any  especial  call  for  them,  and  yet  without  encountering  ar.y  formidnljle 
opposition.  Nor  is  it  consistent  ilia*  the  senate,  after  having  had  some  months' 
experience,  according  to  the  common  story,  of  the  factious  character  of  the  two 
consul*,  should  have  reopiived  them  to  name  a  dictator  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
them,  when  the  very  result  which  did  take  place  might  have  been,  so  easily  fore- 
seen, that  Emilias  would  name  his  own  colleague.  It  is  far  more  probable  that 
the  senate  foresaw,  and  had  in  fact  arranged  lhat  it  should  be  so,  in  order  that 
the  reforms  which  were  judged  accessary  might  he  supported  and  carried  with 
the  authority  of  the  greatest  magistracy  in  the  commonwealth.  The  reforms 
now  efeeted  v.  ere  pasoly  constitutional,  anil  consisted  mainly,  as  far  as  appears, 
in  destroying  the  power  of  Ok  aristoeratica]  assembly  of  the  curia;,  a  body  ne- 
cessarily of  a  very  different  character  from  the  senate,  and  in  which  the  most 
one-sided  party  spirit  was  likely  to  be  predominant.  General  assemblies  of  the 
members  of  a  privileged  or  separate  order"'  are  of  all  things  the  most  mischie- 
vous; as  they  combine  with  the  turbulence  and  violence  of  a  popular  assembly 
all  the  narrow-mindedness  and  exclusiveness  of  a  particular  caste.  It  seems  that 
no  greater  benefit  could  have  been  corn'oned  on  Rome  than  (he  extinction  of  the 
power  of  the  curia;  ;  and  accordingly  one  of  Publiiius'  laws  deprived"  them  of 
their  power  as  a  launch  of  the  legislature  with  regard  to  all  laws  passed  by  the 
comitia  of  tribes  ;  and  another  reduced  it  to  a  mere  formality  with  respect  to  all 
laws  submitted  to  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  :40  whatever  law  was  proposed  by 

"  I.ivy.  VII.  21.     "Mcriti  aioyiilato  tin'iS.qoo  enacted  ;  but  Mobuh''s  explanation  is  so 

stint  nt  per    omnium    aunalhtn:    monument  a  slsicut  ar.d  so  probable  that  I  have  beei 

celebres  uorninibus  essent."  duoed  to  adopt  it. 

;'"  It  scarcely  needs  '■>  I '5  cl screed  that,  our  M  "  1't  leeimi  :|iia-.  email  i  is  c<:"aaoi:.i:s  !■■!-. 
hoas-e  of  loviin  Toaai;  Na-  the  Kamaa  senate,  and  O'.r  cut;:  i  nil  am  ^■;li,-.af.:i:iri  pati-os  atac ■!.■■■■  i'.. 
,:,  i.  :'■..  ■■■■cUci  of  the  H.-Miiic.  If  oui-  nobility  rent/'  I  need  r:ol  say  that  "  xilrcs"  .litre  n:t- 
were  like  that,  of  the  conbreid,  so  that  el!  a  cenen.lK  sur.posed  to  mean  the  senate,  ami  1 
peer's  sons,  iters  mi'ilt,  ov  like,  the  patrician  <:.■•:-  have  no  ■■'■  ;r.;'..'  ■.!  at  1  .ivy  so  a i abas  lead  il  ;  !.mt 
;:,  !■  :  i:.,ii.-,  ■.'  at  :.!;  .,'■■■  ■  !■■•  el  daics  in  "he  1  iliiuk  ftk;  buhl-  h  right  in  uiidorstandiiii:  it  o( 
male  line  wen-  nobis,  k  rcprcsciitahee  bode  tie  patrician  curia-,  who  bad  bo:'oro  j  -  =-.-..  -  --■-.! 
o.hoscn  out  at' mid  by  so  large."  ityrivileired  class,  a  distinct  voce  as  a  branch  of  tl:e  .■■.■r:s:.i-U|.,.i 
wilhoiil.  ii.. ii  mixture  of  i  cv  ercatians.  weaih;  The  power  of  the  eurha  was  likely  to  be  dis- 
be  every  iliilerfct  thing  from  our  house  of  pucod  earlier  tliau  thai,  of  the  senate;  the 
|. .:■■-.  ::r'd  vend  iiiie  :i  yierable  i:ie;H)f  the  ua-  seaaito  wa^  now  a  mixed  body,  composed  -' 
t.ure  of'.ht  Hainan  comitia  of  onris.  Compare  the  most  eminent  men  of  both  orders; 
a':-. i  the  spirit.  :il  once  fa at! •:..'. is  and  intolerant,  w:  s  :i  tree  national  eouneil  ;  and  that  such 
which  has  marked  the  eon  vocations  of  the  body  should  exercise  the  power  o"  deciding 
clergy,  and  partienlady  the.  iewcr  heuso  oi' con-  whin  qcesiions  ?hsu!d  be  subie'.Hod  !,:■  ;'.o 
lo.-.cian  :i-  op;  i-.,-.i  :■: ; he  up; ,■!■  '■; ;  K  v:s.'':  conclic  ci'  the  neoiJe  at  iaiye,  was  noiliiu;; 
the  eniiai  ;:■.-.  opposed  to  the  seiiide.  Cv.i^ider  riorc  than  n'liat.wiis  comuion  b:  (Ireeec  oven  at 
::hri  that  worst  o.f  :  il  possible  assemblies,  -lie  this  very  pc::od:  a-id.  it  i^as  he'd  roi  to  '■■■«  in- 
diet  of  the  nobles  of  Poland.  o-otnpnf.il.ili>  with  a  demoerat-y.  raoeidtd  tiiat  the 

;iJ  I  laiietodowcil  Kiebiihfiiilhs  o.\  plan  at '.on  body  in  ivkieh  Ibis  poiver  was  vested  was  not 

ofl.be  Publican he.vs.     Vo'.,  til.  p.  Iff,  el-  se.]q.  of  tao  tiarnec  i.ud  exclusive  a  elniraeler.     ii? 

I.ivy  Sais   lllC  pie|!..jrt  of  I  be   tllSl.  hlW  WJIS  "  ul,      tu:v  jar-  dud   ri  rorivrin-   :■:■  Wt/ictei  !<"nl    rcS    ."..',.ui. 

j-li  i'  '■■■■■'■':.  oui-ies  (.;-.; ii-ite ;  tenerent :''  evideu-iy  riioiletiMm-'  -  -  tct.th  ft;  =V ■  -l.-.';-.;i  -ov  rf.-siO.-.-ov  .;,ti». 

ii  id.c-a.i:..:iL".  it  i.i  i.avc.  bad  tlio  same  purport  Sbr/aw-vv.     Aristotle,    1'olit'eit    IV.    la.      See 

v.1  it!  a:th  ii  Vai;.y .ail   '(era 'ear  h.w  ai'tbe  veur  al-o  tiie  instltat^i'iiif  ■:'x.:n!rJf0.i,Ki<:X  Athens: 

1    ',  "ut  qnod  trihutaa  ::h.a;s  - .:?;■■;..;■,■. 1 1 t;   r"rf  -.-;.;  .C.V.A;.-;  '.ai  ir(iS  Tijs  I*k>.  -'- 

:encrel.''in.  55.     1\  is  cor-  i"h>    '.■;'    rir  vf^ffca,      Poib.ix,    from 


jussi-M-:   ■:.-.;, liiiini  ..euerel.-'in,  55.      It  is  <-■:,■--     l-,:h    '.■;'    -■■a!  -x^.i-riUu.      Pollux,    Irom    Mis- 
tail,  v  i   '■-:■/..■.  ti.at  the  same  law  bavin- tie  ::\     taile.  V1I1.  S  !'.h     It  's  iiiii:  pfobahle  then  tl;:t 

....  ....  ...  ,.,]US  curj .,  ., 

idbyCiOO^C 


tainly  jiosflibie  toat  the  same  law  havinc  i'a!  oil     taile.  V1I1.  S  ha.     It  is  not  probat 
into   diM.-e,  ar   riillaa-  b:-b:y  r.i  ,i  rm-l  d  I   n   1  in-  ■.eel'.'  :'.   Eome    jl  OOld  have      ina  v.rly     ■■■! 

IT  of  a  party,  should  be  again  solemnly  re-    a  pov.-er  wbieli  tall  e:,isre.:l  generally  m  Greece; 
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1.1) e  senate  to  the  centuries,  and  no  measure  could  originate  wit.li  ilic  latter,  \v;m 
to  be  eonsidoretl  as  having  '.he  sanction  of  ilic  curim  also:  so  tliut  if  the  oen- 
tuvics  passed  it,  it  should  have  at  once  the  force  oi' a  law.  A  third  Publilian 
law  civic  ted  that  one  of  the  two  censors  should  necessarily  be  elected  from  the 
commons  ;  a  fourth,  as  Mebuitr  thinks,  provided  thai  the  pri.oiorshiij  also  should  be 
thrown  open,  a.nd  thai,  in  each  alternate  year  the  pr;.e'ov  also  should  be  a.  plebeian. 

"The  patres,"  says  Livy,  "  thought  that  the   two  consuls  ha.d   done  the  com- 
monwealth more  mischief  by  tlto::'  domestic  measures  than  service 

by  their  conduct  of  the  war  abroad."     If  (lie  term   pafiv.i  i 1-   ■.  . 

dersiood  of  the  majority  of  the  patrician  order,  Livy  is  probably 
right :  but  if  lie  meant  to  speak  of  the  sonata,  ho  must  l.ta.ve  judged  them  over- 
harshly.  That  assembly  contained  the  best  and  wisest,  of  the  aristocracy,  bur,  it 
did  not  represent  the  passions  and  exelusiveness  of  the  patrician  vulgar.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  seriate,  whether  patricians  or  commoners,  saw  the  necessity  of  the 
Puhii'ian  laws,  and  hail  the  rare  wisdom  to  pass  them  in  time.  Accordingly,  i.hey 
were  followed  by  no  demands  for  further  concessions;  but  by  a  period  of  such 
unbroken  peace  and  order,  that  for  many  years  the  internal  dissensions  of  the 
Romans  are  heard  of  no  more  ;  and  the  old  contests  between  the  patrician  order 
and  the  rest  of  the  people  may  be  said  to  have  ended  forever.  The  Hortensian 
laws,  about  fifty  years  liter,  were  occasioned  by  contests  of  another  sort,  such  as 
marked  the  hitter  period  of  the  commonwealth  ;  contests  of  a  nature  far  more 
dangerous — where  the  object  sought  for  is  not  so  much  political  power  for  its 
own  sake,  but  as  the  means  of  obtaining  bread. 

In  the  following  year  the  war  with  the  Latins  was  brought  Ui  a  conclusion. 
The  new  consuls  were  L.  Kurius  Garni] his,  perhaps  a  grandson'11  ,-miwlbai,im^ia 
of  the  great  Camillus,  and  C.  Mtentus.  Canutes  marched  against  """■ 
Pedum,  while  his  colleague  attacked  the  Antia.tians,  who  were  supported  by  flic- 
people  of  Ve'itrrc,  Arieia,  and  La.yir.ium.  Both  were  completely  successful  :  Pe- 
dum was  taken  by  Camillus,"11  and  the  people  of  Tibur  ami  Pneneste,  who  en- 
deavored to  relieve  it,  wove  defeated:  while  Mtcuius  gainst!  a  victory  oyer  the 
Aulialians  and  their  aliies  near  (he  river,  or  rather  stream,  of  Astura.  Then  all 
the  cities  of  Latium  severally  submitted,  as  did  also  the  people  of  Ar.ilum  ;  gar- 
risons were  placed  in  them,  and.  the  future  settlement  of  Latium  was  submitter! 
by  the  consul,  Camillus,  r.o  the  decision  of  the  senate.  It  appears  that  the  case 
of  each  city  was  considered  separately,  and  its  fate  was  settled  its  justice  or  ex- 
pediency might  seem  to  dictate.  Unluckily,  J. ivy  either  could  not  (hid,  or  grew 
impaiient  of  repeating,  what  was  the  particular  sentence  passed  upon  each  state  ; 
be  has  onjy  noticed  the  fate  of  a  few,  and  we  are  left  to  conjecture  what  was  de- 
termined with  respect  to  the  rest. 

First  of  all,  it  was  ordered  as  a  general  law,  that  there  should  be  from  hence- 
forth no  common  meetings,  assemblies,  or  councils  for  any  two  or 
more  of  the  cities  of  Latium  ;',:  and   that  they  should  1  I      s  J 

fi:>vty.' piers  to  one   another,  with   r.o  liberty  of  inter  marriage,  or  of   ™ 

h\\t  tlll'.t  ]'::■■  .- :  1 1  i  iV-  lllOal.l  hi.-  ilop;:Vi:d  i".  'it  '.Y;iH       I  ■■■:■.  .\--:,:;!y,  ;Uul,    SO    fill'    ilS    V'fi    llilEt,  wilhoUl    U 

jierfcclly  natural.     And  us  Nicbchf  oasf-ries,  etrnarfrle:! 

t!uit.  tin:  .:ii:nip;:l  mimi  li-.rs  i':'  ■  is;  Hai;Ui:,  Lead-        *'■  I  to  Ja  uiillinl   in  '.he,  J/Y.sti,  !;  Spu-ii  .'ilirs, 

ml  by  (.lit  dictator  and  supnos'.od  by  dm  mass  Murd  ncpos.''   'flu;  crcat  M.  Cuiviill'i's  is  Lnov.'ii 

r.f  tai:  people,  si  am!  :  l::o  ;.  triv.cipiicJ  over  the  l::i  linvt:  ii;i;[  !..  son  tinmod  K  .m  tins  "r1'"  ■— <■=  *•>= 

0.  M»r 
most  c 
for  aJ  tli 

.  v.':",    i'i.ia.i      uii ■  in'.   ;.  i  i  mi     an  ■ i  ■!■       i : . - 1 . - 1 1 :. 


iiivablu:  but  the  senate  -iv<yr.kl  i:i;-i-  so  r I-  (..'.  Maaiiiih,  niusr.  tiavt:  beLO-aayd  to  ona  of  t.lic 

iiy  I. arc.  yielded  :.n  import prerojai'ev;;  <;■:'  i i  - .  .mos;   uisl:':ulii--l:ed    pi  i:ii ':■:■;,   of  tiiO   (■ominous, 

'  '-'■■  "•'  possible  to  believo  Ibat  Lad  Jot  although  we  h.o  a  re  ye.idv  b~ts  ;i;':ribnue3 

id  body  of  tilt)  patricians  in  preserved,'  via,  tlin..e  tribunes  of  tho  name  of 

■  times  t 

very  nn-  «  Li  .,,   .. 

he  Cnnu-  4S  liCoieris    Latins  po-iiiii: 


l.avu  l)U!jn  oiu-rifcl  mthoiit 

WlicTCiis  tlie  Fublilion  I«ws, 


;iaquo  ei  eou.tj Jliu.  :i:vt_'i- "se  a.teinerunt."  Livy, 
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purchasing  oi-  inheriting  lands  in  each  other's  territories.  All  notion  of  a  Latin 
state  or  union  was  to  be  utterly  done  away;  anil  each  city  was  to  be  isohited 
from  its  neighbors,  that  all  community  of  interests  and  feelings  between  them 
might  as  much  as  possible  be  destroyed.  This  was  the  system  on  which  the 
Romans  settled  the  kingdom  of  Macodon  after  their  final  victory  over  Peresus :  it 
wa.s  split  up  into  four  distinct  portions/1  and  each  of  these  was  debarred  from 
any  interchange  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  with  the  other  three. 

Tibur  and  Prseneste,  the  two  most  powerful  cities  of  Latium,  were  deprived 
condition otflMHwai  °^  ^le"'  domain  land,'13  and  probably  of  any  dominion  which  they 
utiuiut«.  Tib™ an,!  may  have  exercised  ovcl'  li;e  decayed  towns  or  districts  in  their 
immediate  noi^'iborhood.  They  retained  their  own  laws  and  mu- 
nicipal ir.dep:e:denee.  and  there  was  still  to  exist  between  them,  and  the  Romans 
the  old  mutanl.  right  of  as  sura  in:;'  at  pleasure  each  other's  citizenship,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  concerns  of  private  life.  But  in  war  they  were  bound  to  follow 
where  Home  should  lead,  and  to  I'arr.isli  soldiers  as  auxiliaries  or  allies  to  the 
the  Roman  legions. 

Lanuvium  obtained  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  :r:A  its  people  formed 
Umrtm,  *o  l'le  wkole  or  a  part  of  one  of  the  new  tribes  which  were  created  at 

the  next  census.48  It  is  probable  that  several  other  districts  of  La- 
tium obtained  the  s::.me  pmile;;o  :  perhaps  such  as  had  been  hitherto  dependent 
on  some  of  the  larger  towns,  since  the  decay  or  destruction  of  their  own 
cities.  In  this  manner  the  inhabitant.;  of  f-capiia  and  t.tiihii,  which  oaee  were 
among  the  thirty  cities  of  Lali.im,  but  had  since  hdlen  to  decay,  may  have  be- 
come bitterly  subjects  of  (he  Tiburtians,  and  now,  in  all  likelihood,  received  the 
full  citizenship  of  Rome,  and  composed  the  Scaptian  tribe,  which,  was  created 
five  years  afterwards. 

Arieia/'  Pedum,  Momentum,  and  perhaps  Tusculam,  oVudned  the  Roman  citi- 
zenship without  puiitical  rights  ;  h:  other  words,  they  were  jducod 
in  the  condition  of  provincial  lowns,  without  any  municipal  or 
corporate  privileges,  and  justice  was  administered  amongst  then),  by  a  prefect 
sent  from  Rome.  Their  law  was  altogether  that  of  .Home;  their  citizens  were 
enlisted  in  the  legions,  and  their  taxation  was  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Romans. 

In  Velitne,  from  some  reason  to  us  unknown,  the  aristocracy  appear  to  have 

"  Livy,  XLV.  29.  censors,  Q.  rifblUius  arid  ftp.  J'ostumius.    It 

""'  J. ivy,   VIII.  Ii.     Tin;'.  Tiljur  roiieeiiod  a  i.^-;,v,t    its  memo,  neeordin:;    !■.'    I'VuTns.,    (be 

dlsf.ne^  V'.n'.c  is  m'ovcj  !>\  the.  lar.orioso  of  I  .ivy,  epiiomiifor  of  Indus, " a  mnidani  eiLstro."    And 

IX.  30,  where  ii  ■■'.,■: i       '     ..    i; n  ■  i  ■  ■■     i  i    i .  \  :.■.:.■■.  .■:   .>    ■    i.  i :■'."'   i,:inn\  nun. 

ambi^sadors  to  the  [-.eoj::^.  ■:..['  'I'll:-.;;- :  in «    ■■  ad  M;6;i.;::i.''    The  jirob.Leiiltv- 

mure,  Wy  ; ho  fact  tnat  JJiiiiij:  citizens  lii-irlil.  is,  therefore,  line",  tlie  VfKobn:  liil.io  oontii.ined 

choose  Tibur  as  a  place  ofoxile,  as  lvas  :      >i    o      n       iho.] of  l.onuvimn. 

oi-.-  wit]  j  1'iiciiosi  a.     I  .in  i!  in  (he-  sixth  coin  my  "  This  may  seem  at  var'Uiiiee   v-ith   j.-ivy'a 

i   '  I  ■!■■■,.'.  -.-.■'.  have  ii:  sue  iocs  on  reOLird  of  tlii-".  st;;icn'.e:it,  ivj'.i  sirs  '.■■,.  I  Mice  ■;;.--•■  ;.,i:nll.ioo  :o 

i.lvy,  XT.!  II,  3;  and  'i'clyiiir.a,  wri:m,™  early  in  do  ri;iiits  oi  .hloee.n  eil:l:<.e:is"o::  fee-  sunn:  fool- 

■-.  voLitll  century,  s::i::-.hs  of  i1"  ;■; rL'h'i  :;■■   .1.-  i  ■:■.,]■.'(.■  yf  Line.iviiim,      I'm  I.  it  \i  M\;ii  Iii.it, 

i,-  si  ill  r>.visti  r!;;,:i:  id::-.;:,  as  tiio  union  of  it,  that  .Lan'.ivii.uu.  immodh.tely  after  l":io  war,  did  re- 

:.'■■:■.   llo::i;l::S  V,T:!T    b(.C;:id    l.'V  so  hi  :"U  trollies  t-0  Coii'O   110   lliOrO    than    th(:  clvibis  si'ii    •...::!■;  oil    ; 

:i,.-  re  -|1-:  ;oi  isise  eilio.!.    'I'lli  '0  Treaties,  »wi,  ii  OCoild  no'  oiroy  i::,e  rid]   frii.neliiic  111]  its  ]:c::- 

;,!■..  ri;:i!;,y  iniihi'-iji.ii!  i:y  >iij'..:iili.'.' t'ih.tv.;  b;;:.Li  pie  wore  a;li::i:b^l  into  some  t:ibt>;    and  Mi  is 

liio  oid  tiiriiis  (ii'::-.c.  I.n'.in  loir;i:o,  ii.ciiu'.iiiLi- ilir.  dii   jn.il   l;iko   [ih.ee  till  ihe  nest  coikfus.     lint 

iicere.hf.ayeef  Li!ii.':.e  |e-:v.ite  r:V-..t;or:.i'.i/i:i::i!i:|>  -.i.at  fioni  tiio  time  of  (he  Hex'   eensns,    [.n  ■. 

Jtctiv (.■■:.'■) i  the  elf. /ens  of  tho  tv,-o  eo.i:it:ies  ;   ITii-  vinm  v/ro'  in  a  dlll'ci'e^t  fiiidilioi-.  from    A -iei;i, 

rf.iniji.   i  in  tLcei'.h.erliicnMiie  "oiili;.oU:c|;er.d-  and.  'ijooaiiiv.  ulse  iVnin  i'odmr.  ;-i,:.L  Ko::ie:i- 

cre:i  ui'Tilnir  and  I'ramcste.  upon  Ko:n-2  is  eel-  tnm,  a]ipear,i  from  the  li:ioo::s  urtide  "Muiii- 

(i-..;.f :  i'e|i:ri\is  ( ■:.:■?;■,:■,       ;;n  eonsiii.  line,  ;isyi::-  ci::i-.c.f'  ir.  h'e-i.ns  i  Niebuiir's  (.•eioneiiiivy  on 

iiii.iv  pey.i-.ifiiii'  a:..|  d;:aliiovei'-:i:;,  iienevato.-'  vnieh  ;Vel.  11.  eh:-.|i.-1.  [■•]■■■  :-'-'i  ->jO.  ■■'■:.::.  "':■:. i:-:.) 

tlni  I'rii; midline  iiuxiliary  i  !-i.....j:h  sevvhiz  in  ills  is  one  of  !  '.:o,  best  specimens  of  ids  unrivalled 

i.ri;:v.  Livv.  [X.  iii,  so  ti'a'ithe,  uiliieii.c  ].r;.l\il;)v  !i"i-,..T  in  ;'l:s-.-eri  '.■  ■_"  lie    ne  '■.llr'eiii  re'a-.i;ijis 

eo  ii:  lied  he:'; .-.  ..-el;  n-e  v.ei.-.l!  di-'-i-  i'nis'neil  of  the  iineient  iv.-.i-ld.     1  ieonld   iia'er  ihe  ie;.der 

;i  de|..e  deuv  tVoni  ;ni  c.eieil  ally:  "  MeicsaLbeu  (■•.eitinuiiily  toUiis  passage  in  Ai,ili:i'i~,  lovafod 

v  wuli  [•!■- .ei  ,....■  i '.'.::  con-er'.  ;■.-■-■.."    -eo  i  iee-  t  .■iohi.iatyei  oi'lae  v.oi'e.s  ilid.b:  inel.vdedsieoe- 

re.pi'.'lli'ho.ii:,    !.»n, ,.!■■::.  i..ivv.  .XXXVITI.  .11.  'J-iiiis   iindei-  l]:e  eoi-mon   te:in  of  "  munieip- 

"  T)isMaieiaiitri!ieivese!'e:.t.:dii:.!LiC  [ivtiio  inm." 
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been  zealous  supporters  of  the  late  war,  while  the  people  were  woil  disposed 
to  the   ltomans.      Accordingly,   the  walls   of  the   (owai   wove  de-  vein™. 

stroyed,,:"  and  all  the  31:11;;  tors  depicted  boj-oiid  (ho  Tiber,  with  a.  heavy  peaaity 
upon  (heir  return  to  Labium.  All  (heir  lands,  whether  domain  or  private  prop- 
erty, were  taken  from  them  and  given  to  some  Roman  colonists  who  were  sent 
to  supply  their  place.  Yet  the  people  of  Volar; 0  appear  to  have  received  the 
full  lionum  citizenship  five  years  afterwards,  and  10  have  l;-c»i:n  ino.uded  a'.  iha'j 
time  in  the  new  Scaptian  tribe.40 

Larentum,  wlvich  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war,  remained,  as  before,  maniairmL'y 
'      ',so  enjoying  an  interchange  of  ail  (.he  private  rights  of 
with  Rome,  but  bound  to  aid,  or  in  other  words,  to 
1  the  Honiara   as  an  allv :  and  this,  probably,  was  the  condition  also  of 
Ardea. 

The  relations  of  some  Volsoian  and  Carapanian  towns,  which  llnl„|,n:is  a  Vo]i«un 
had  taken  part,  in  the  laic  contest,  were  also  fixed  at  this  time.        mnc.mpr.niim to-™. 

The  people  of  Antium"  were  obliged  to  surrender  all  their  ships  of  war,  and 
forbidden  to  send  any  more-  to  sea  for  the,  Lime  to  come.  A  col- 
o:i.y  was  to  lie  sent  thither,  hut  the  AiuiEiliLias  might  themselves,  if 
they  chose,  be  enrolled  amongst  the  eoloaists ;  thy.::  is  to  say,  their  territory  was 
to  bo  divided  iaLo  lals,  aecordiag  to  the  lloman  method  of  assignation,  and  all 
former  limits  or  titles  of  property  were  to  be  done  away;  but  every  Antiatian 
might  receive  11  portion  of  land  in  the  new  allotment,  as  a  member  of  the  .Roman 
colony  of  Antium.  The  municipal  imlepcudeace  of  Antima  ceased,  as  a  matter 
of  course;  the  Roman  laws  superseded  the  old  laws  of  the  city:  and  the  A  n- 
tiaiia.ns  beca:nc  Roman  oiia/ons  hi  all  t'aeir  private  relations,  hu.'  wiih  no  political 

Fundi  and  Forimavw  which  bad  remained  neutral,  Capua,  for  whose  fidelity  its 
own  aristocracy  would  be  a  saliicient  gn;  iraui.ee.,  and  several  other 
Campanian  towns,  such  as  Cumre,  Suessnla,  Atella,  and  AceiTte, 

wen;  eidier  now,  or  shortly  afterwards,  made  capable  of  enjoying  the  private 
rights  of  llommi  citi/ens.  but  retained  their  own  laws  and  government.  Their 
soldiers  in  war  formed   dinfiuel  legions,'3  and  were  not  numbered  amongst  the, 

,B  Livy,  VIII.  14.  in  "  Muuieop--."  l''cs:ns  says  0.1  crossly  ol'iyuudi, 

"''■'  Tiio  Oetcvii  luvjiiged  1.0  1 1  in  Keq-.tinn  tribe-  I'o.miie,  ('anna',  i;inl  A.r.-:!ir-,i  ■, :.!:;.!  ;.:■:■■  a  ■■.-.  ;■■  1; 

(Suetonius  i:i  Au  n;:l,.:.  t:.i).  ami  :.:i<:ir  iiriiilud  luunbor  oi'  yea-^  tliey  bi.iecuie  L'ouaiii  ciliicns, 

country  was  Veb'.ne.    I'lic  '.ill;;  wlik'-ll  is :. sac lies  tin;:  i«,  iu  tin'  I'll;!  sense  ci'l:K;  term,  ;!•.■!; it  en- 

ii-i;,.ls,  cY  ili;.,ir  Kevin;'  r 0  '■:<  Home  iu  Ll  1  ■  j  !i:no  ro'iol  1:1  a  tribe,  a:ci  1 : 1  i  • .  .■   1  . ;  ■  I .  ■  .  ■ !  '■  ^- '.  1  ■  I  -  -  1 .  :■  : . ".  I 

oi'Tavqiiaiiiu   l.'viseus,  and  bavini;  been   made,  public  obice-;.     Hut  t.bc   "tcrtain  number   of 

Ctriukns  by  Servius'  Tr.lliiiH,   k;t  s  iter  wards  years"  ■-::'.-.  about  n  century  a  id  a  luilf ;  for  tlie 

lot.™  olu^eu  to  become  ynobeia'.s,  is  ineiisv'  onto  cf  tnc  ndnr.ssion  i::'  l'undi  and  Formiui  to 

•  f  tlio  oreimny  r:n'-ie]l:sliif:en!s  ;,-.'  ;,.  i;ve.ic.  lire-  i'.,ll  oitkon-'oip  banians  to  bo.  known,  ai 


:■;.-  ■.io,.Li,;voo,  bovr.'.o.i    ;i  :■■...■!■   ]  -.   lias   IM,:i:  ".,.)     r.  aid  bus  ■'..'■:<:   \ !'.  i  :.  I :  c   v:i;if  ai,.|.     (J. ivy, 

intnec.  "  XXXVIII.  Sii.)    Win;:,  can  lx;  meant  by  tlio  ex, 

'  "CuinLaurentibas  ;■;■:-.  ..osr:  ircib.isju^snm,     prossion  ;,bsl  iho  r;eo];bi  oT  Cui'ifa  and  Acs™ 


v. q  ie  f.\  i'ii  ,1  n  1  11m:  ,  !•  si  did  n  lioci-    iiftor  so yearn  (; 

Hill  in  ].:iti.i i!u  111:1."     iivy,  VIII.  11.  not  easy  to  decide  ;  -    ■  ■  ■. 

01  Livy,  VIII.  14,     Aiitiinn   bcerune  0.  tiinvi-  ceive-J  iliu  liill  JVntiijUisu  liter  ;!:;.n  i!ie  innind 

tii.i.i  col'ijiiy,  :":ii(I  us  hic:i  win  u.\i:iti£)f(".l  iVniii  i:i;;jnloJ  iu  the:  last  remn.ir  i;iij  book  oi'  i.ivy; 

i,.i!,::i-!:i;:.r  aoidiurs  lo  tbiiloiiions  (Livy,  XX. VII,  and  for  tliu:  md:,soi|ue:it  pji'ioa  we  inivn  no  iio- 

as; :  \i  was  o'eli^e.l.  l-.ow;. .  or.  to  t'-.u-r.i-!:  '-on-  ti; ■'.■.■..!  ioimuatioii. 

rni'ii  for  tin:  iiai-;!.]  sinvi.-v,     (Livy,  XXX.VLa.)  ':J  "In   lef!;o::o  inerol.\ir.t,'!  suy^   Foslus,.  in 

With  regard  to  u.c  :.rjlr.:iit:ni  to  aend  aMpu  to  "Munioapa."    The  CampanlaE    Boldiera   wh.o 

.Hi'U.  :l:  niuiitbo  :ino,irsooa  only  of  Inn  ::i!--';.nd  lirilde  tluiaisuIvfiriUKM:-,-*  ei.'l:]i(^iniu;Liir,ili!  in;- 

o.; ii,i'iin:i,:;:  .-.' n- ■  ....i.  Ilnj  A: .ki.J.i::;:  ;;.aer  tiii-i  ion'i  ti.o  lirsl;  1'uiiis  war,  iao  enllf.d  liy  Livy. 

I'L'.-ol!  not  ciiiy  l:;.d  uiany  s:nn![or  vessels,  imi  Legio  L';i:o|';;n.i ;  ;.nd  tl-.o'iianio  of  I/..,:,-  .■  .1  i,T. 

von;  ao(!!;-l.ei::i;,.l  10  sail  even  as  :;.r;;-  lie  Greek  jKiciiK  ,!  ubeiiiii'.  is  v:ea:ly  i.'a'iuianinn.      1  at 

"":s  1  mm  1 1,01  01  '  ;  mi  i  1    ■■  n.;\ ,  e  .  .1 ■  uyPolybius  (I.. 


!    1     Jdd    ll      I                                        1  111                                i 

Al;.\ri  !..!i-  ;.nu  t.  1 .1. .  1.. etri :-...  l.'..l:,  ■:■:  ..■t;.s.   IStni-  "  J-ooia-is."  innl  Ui'o-ins  calls  I  Inui  1  lie  "  cii.'!-:.-, 

bo,  V.  p.  2SB.  legion"  (IV.  3i ;  no:  slioiib.l  h  l>a  ibiiioticn,  iLai 

5J  Livy,  VIJL  11,  coriiii;iT;i  v.-:in  liestus  i:i  i'oh  ian-,  in  bis  listol'i.Le  I'oics  u:  llie  ,:'-;,, 

'■  M..;  i:.  i:.!ii-:i.":    A.-   roe  i'  ■;;.  :  "i  1"  I  - 1 .- 1 :  1  bv  Lo  v,  e:''.-.o  Leuu.u-.  iu  I  lit  L'Ve;;;   (ii;iLi-:li  liar  oi'  ,:j;i, 

VIII.  lT,"iaui  by  y-.^.'.in  in  "Mutiiei|.,iii:ii."  a:i.i  roebons  llio  l.auns  an.-  t lie  oil  10-  ItiJian  nations 

in  "  Ma;i:oij|-,.i.'!  Al ,L!.i  i- il:oi:„d  :iv  [■'::•- :.ns  se|  ara-.elv,  bid  ea;:^es  Lie  Koinans  and  i'lan,- 

18 
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auxiliaries ;  a  distinction  which  perhaps  entitled  (hem  to  a  larger  share  of  tho 
plunder, — possibly  also  Llient;  states  may  have  even  received  portions  of  con- 
quered kind  to  add  to  their  domain. 

fM[ueslrian  statues  of  tho  two  consuls  hv  whom  litis  groat  war  bud  been  brought 
ir.,i:(,is|iai,Li„j, n.;wi-  to  a  conclusion,  were  set  up  hi  the  Forum ;'"''  and  tic  beaks  of  the 
mia,  t4.mii™.  Antiatian  ships  were  affixed  to  tho  front  of  (.he  circular  stand  or 
gallery,  between  the  eomitium  and  the  Forum,  from  which  the.  tribunes  were  ae- 
eusl.otncd  to  address  (.he  ]:eoplc.  From,  this  circumstance  it  derived  its  well- 
known  name  of  rostra,  or  the  beaks. 

Three  years  were  sufficient  to  finish  forever  the  moot  important  war  in  which 
ti»  ™n,  win,  L»o„m  Rome  was  at  any  time  engaged  ;  whilst  with  the  Sauinites  the  con- 
-::  '..;■.'■  ,'i-^-iS  test  \  l-.  often  mi  \  d  ml  lasted  altogether  for  more  than  sev- 
p"u™-  enty  years.      It  was  not  that  the  Sammies  wove   ;i  braver  people 

than  the  Latins,  but  that  the  Latin  war  found  ■nmiee'biiely  its  natural  lermhatlioa 
in  a  closer  union,  which  it  was  hopeless  and  not.  desirable  to  disturb  ;  whereas, 
in  the  Sanmiic  contest,  such  a  termination  was  impossible;  and  the  struggle 
could  end.  in  nothing  short  of  absolute  dominion  on  one  side,  and  subjection  on 
the  other.  The  Samnites  were  complete  foreigners,  remote  in  point  of  distance, 
with  a  different  language  and  dilierent  institutions  ;  they  and  the  Romans  were 
not  iikely  to  form  one  people,  and  neither  were  willing  to  be  the  others'  mere 
subject?!.  Bat  between  Home  iind  Latiuni  nature  had  given  all  the,  elements  of 
union  ;  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Latins  precluded  that  mischievous 
national  pride  which  lias  sometimes  kept  two  nations  apart,  when  nature,  or 
ralher  God  speaking  in  nature,  designed  thorn  to  be  one.  Had  Latium  been  a 
single  stai.e  like.  Rome,  neither  party55  would  willingly  have  seen  its  distinct  na- 
tionality merged  in  that  of  the  other;  but  the  people  of  Tusculum  or  Lanuvium 
felt  no  patriotic  aiiection  lor  the  names  of  Tibia'  or  Prnsneste  ;  they  were  a.s  read}' 
to  become  llomans  as  Tiburtians ;  and  one  or  the  other  they  must  be,  for 
a  mnss  of  little  states,  all  independent  of  each  other,  could  nol  be  kept  together  ; 
the  first  reverses,  appealing  to  lite  sense  of  separate  interest  in  each,  inevitably 
shattered  if.  to  pieces.  Those  states  that  received  the  full  Human  franchise  be- 
came Romans,  yet  did  not  cease  to  be  Latins  ;  the,  language  ;md  manners  of  their 
new  country  were  their  own.  They  wore  satislicd  with  their  Jot,  and  the  hope 
of  anii  ing  in  time  at,  the  same  privileges  was  a  prospect,  more  tempting  even  to 
the  other  states  than  any  thing  which  they  were  likely  to  gain  by  renewed  hos- 
tilities. Tibur  and  P ratios tc,  thus  severed  from  their  old  confederates,  could  not 
expect  to  become  sovereign  states;  they  must,  according  to  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  the  ancient  w  or  Id,  be  the  allies  of  some  stronger  power  ;  and  if  so,  their 
nl'iiinee  with  Rome  was   til  once  the  most  natural  and  the  most  desirable.     Thus 

;  .  ;i';.i;-.    l-vi'ilipr.  and   jiatnos    the   iuaousit  of  had  I  wo  llislits  of  hiiTjH  fading  :i;>  to  thoai,  one 

laoi-  ,!<_■■  1 1 '  foreo.  '  TliU  seeni-i  to  kIioiv  tket  tho  cut'iu  c::-:\  sidu,  by  whieh  the  [:«-:u  l.i-r :.;-i:.  \,  .-.    , 

coimcc-ion  ncfv.e.ai  Kome  and  Ciimj-iiiiviii  IVma  inn!  another  on  the  we-t  siJ«,  lb:-  " ii=:-  -'■■.-.■--.■. 

the  eavai  I'.iitin  ivar  t:.i  'die  i:iv;i:;i(.iii  of) ! . . i m i : ' •  :'!  r-i;i:  i  'nc  miio,  (Slossur.  Mod.  et  l!i:i:u.   l.utiiiit. 

»  ■.tr.autiL'.lly  j;:i',i;:s  ;  mid  we  kr.o'.v  a'^o  that  in  "  Amljov1     tS]:eeaueii3  of  tlies.i  o!d  pulph.ft 

t!  iniraiti!  rito  of  iiitoraiarrin.L'o    iirevailed   bo-  ta-e  d.hl  to  ho  semi  at  Koine  in  .tie  ;  Liireiius  of 

tween  the  iiihiibilraes  of  both  eoaim'.e*.     l.'vy,  SI.  Clemen-,   and  S.    Lorenzo  i'non  In    mure. 

XXIII.  4.  Bunsen  aptiv  eom|-.;ei  -  I  In,  phii.lbi'm  of  the  ros- 

"  Livy,  VI  !T.  13,  If.     tor  the  dosfii-|>tb.n  of  I,:-,  on  vvliii-ii  the  ft-cidicr  moved  to  end  IVo,  us 

111''   J':--;:  .  I"i .     ifivi.Tl   ill    tile     !(.'  X I  ,    iOO     'X  i f  'Ill  1 0",    Vol.        ilO    wbbed     tO     lolJll^S   diherOlU    ['ILI'IS    01    lib   «U- 

111.  note  Hfi3  ;  and  ti:iv:.iouhtrly  thu-.sen.  "  l.i  ?  ibi-ne;-,  io  tho  ir.-.si.iiii.';-  af  an  English,  election, 

E:  o  ■■  li  - 1 1  do.  borne, '■  |i...ti.,    l',uiisfn,,i«:i^iii!:  f:oin  "  T;is  ::ela-;  i.i- 1."  suei-o;:Sion   in  im   In.  red  bury 

llso  viows  of  tho  rovti'ii.  i;ivon  oaf.ro  ooinsiivhis  moriiivol:;'    mny   a':';et   u  anion    l>i;[,w  uo.il    t-.'.o 

ji  ■;;■  ii.i'iii,  s-.ll:|i;>so-  ■.! ::..:.  it  wiiii  n.  cirncliiv  inidd-     < i-r-Lr:*,  by  tho  oif-wn  of  c:li:1i  dovijlviny  on 

in.u;,  i'i-.i~i;d'ou  liiono-.  witii  :■.  Bland  or  yLaf-ei  tho  f;i-no  porijoa,  v-iiioli   '-void'!  hiivo  hoen  n> 

ou  tho  iofi  hoidoi-ed  by  a  pnrnoot;  tho  iieoc.-^  ta:ly  hi i j:-t a:"-l:Lfiibio  liiui  oitlici-  of  thorn,  lieon  a 

to  it  bona;  :iy  two  ili.sjlits  of  i/oii',  0110  on  one',  roiniWio.   As  it  la',  tlia  onion  oftiic  ero'.vn,;  o( 

tide,     [t&onted  towards  the  i  imitam i,  and  tho  [hi.vh.  id  and  Sootland  preoeded  tho  nnioc  of 

>-ijs;rii  wi:vo  ii.ihxti  i  to  iho  fvi'ii'..  i, fit.  jioil.  uiioov  tho  tinjdonis  hy  :n:.iro,  I  him  a  century  ;  and  hud 

the  arohtii.     Jts  lorni  1ms  boon  in  ud  thc.naiin  not  the' ;n.,',vi!s  been anii.od.  ivh;-.i  hmnao  ] ■.•■•■- i;i- 

■  i    '■-  ..:\.-i  :■■.!:■  i  in  i!i,'  .!ii;b:.-.i:..  s.  ■..:■  i;i  ivaliir  pol-  oonld  mer  liato  elfooted  avinior.  of  tho  two  [>ar- 

(iif:;,  of  tho  niOiit  anoiont  churcW,  v,  hioh  tiUo  liamenti? 
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the  fidelity  of  the  La'dns  wns  so  secured  that,  neither  the  victories  of  jhinniba!, 
nor  die  universal  revolt  of  all  Italy  in  the;  social  war,  tempted  it  to  waver:  one 
strong  proof  amongst  a  thousand,  that  nations,  like  individuals,  cheerfully  acqui- 
esce in  "their  actual  condition,  when  it  appears  to  be  in  an}-  degree  natural,  or 
even  endurable  ;  and.  thai:  their  desire  of  change,  whenever  they  do  feel  it,  is  less 
the  wish  of  advancing  from  good,  to  better,  or  a  fond  era'  ing  afltr  novelty,  than 
an  irresistible  instinct  la  escape  from  what  is  clearly  and  intolerably  bad,  even 
though  they  have  no  dolhntc  prospect  of  arriving  at  good. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


According  to  the  synchronism  of  Diodoms,  the  same  year  which  witnessed  the 
final  settlement  of  Lai.ium,  was  marked  also  by  the  first  military  AlMllUiw,t  M   MiU 

enterprises  ol   Alexander,  bv  lus  e.' idea  again  h  the  .1 !  v  i   ■  ■■,  ;  ■ ■ 

his  conquest  of  Thebes.  During  the  twelve  following  years,  the  Jiaiiiy  allowing  a^ 
period  nearly  which  I  propose;  to  comprise  within  ti'.e  present  chap- 
ter, Asia  beheld  will:  astonishment  and  awe-  the  r.mnt: irrupted  progress  of  a  hero, 
the  sweep  of  whose  conquests  wits  as  wide  and  as  rapid  as  (hat  of  her  own  barbaric 
killer,  or  of  the  Scythian  or  Chaldi.ean  hordes;  but  far  unlike  the  transient 
whirlwinds  of  Asiatic  warfare,  the  Advance  of  She  Macedonian  leader  wa.s  no  less 
dehbeiriie  than  rapid. :  nl  every  step  the  Greek  power  toed;  root,  and  the  languaao 
and  the  civilisation  of  Greece  were  planted  fvon:  the  shores  of  'die  /Kira'a u  to  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  from  the  Caspian  and  the  great  Ifvreanian  plain  to  the  cata- 
racts of  the  Nile  ;  to  e.vist  actually  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  in  their 
effects  to  endure  forever.'  In  the  tenth  year  after  he  had  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont.- Alexander,  having  won  his  vast  dominion,  entered  liabylon  ;  and,  resting 
from  his  career  in  that  oldest  seat  of  earthly  empire,  he  steadily  surveyed  the 
mass  of  various  nations  winch  owned  ins  sovereignty,  and  revolved  in  his  mind 
flic  great  work  of  breadline;  into  this  huge  but  inert  body  the  living  spirit  of 
Greek  civilization.  In  the  bloom  of  youthful  manhood,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two, 
he  paused  from  the  fiery  speed  of  his  earlier  course  ;  and  for  the  first  time  gave 
Ih.e  nations  an  opportunity  of  offering  'heir  homage  before  his  throne.  They  came 
from  ail  the  evtivmhies  of  the  earth,  to  propiii.Ue  his  anger,  to  celebrate  his  great- 
ness, or  to  solicit  his  protection,  African  tribes"  came-  10  congratulate  and  bring 
presents  to  him  as  the  sovereign  of  Asia.  ]Sot  only  would  ihe  people;  border- 
ing on  E;_"ypf  upon  the  west,  look  with  respect  on  the  founder  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  son  of  Jupiter  Amnion,  but  those  wdio  dwedt  on  the  cast  of  the  .Nile,  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  would  hasten  to   pay  court  to  the  great   king 

1  I  leave  out  of  sight  the  <[u;>slt:m  as  to  i\:o.  Lks  r.HWi  .1  :r.- 1',.:  (.Vi'l'u ;;i.>-.i  yi"  the  Greet;  kn- 

j":r:  ;ii  .-r  >.■:■  ]:-.--  '..  . !  1 1 :  ■ :  i  ■:  c  it.:;        I  la   iv         ■■  -a ;-i  ■.  .i.  ■■  ■  .i    ,      1  ] L 

!!eu;:,i.  ,.,f  Ir.Jia  ;,■,-•  v-lie  iji-eiij  ci-  semi  Grccl:  on.l'.  irro-.vth  ot'Chiislknity. 
kiiigiii.ms  of  the  yx'tremc  e^Ujrn  part  of  A!e:t-        ''  >e«  Adrian,  VII.  15. 
ander's  empire,  and  ivl'er  merely  to  the  facili.- 
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whose  fleets  navigated  the  Erylkrann  sea,  si.rwl  whose  power  was  likely  to  affect 
so  largely  their  traffic  with  India.  Motives  of  a  different  sort  influenced  the  bar- 
barians of  Europe.  Greek  enterprise  hud  penetrated  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean;  Greek  traders  might  carry  complaints  of  wrongs  done  to 
them  by  the  putty  princes  on  shore,  or  by  pirates  at  sea,  to  (.lie  prince  who 
had  s-.ij  l.'uhy  avenged  the  old  injuries  of  his  nation  upon  tlie  great  kiag  hmiscii'. 
The  conqueror  was  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  in  ten  years  lie  had  utterly  overthrown 
the  greatest  empire  in  the  world:  what,  if  having  destroyed  the  enemies  of 
Greece  in  the  east,  he  should  exact  an  account  for  wrongs  committed  against  lis 
nation  in  the  west?  for  Carthaginian  conquests,  for  Lucanian  devastations  for 
Etiusoau  piracies  ?  And  be  would  come,  not  only  having  at  his  cjommrn-.d  nil  the 
forces  of  Asi;',  whose  niuh.iiude  and  impetuous  onset  would  he  suppei'i:ed  in  time 
of  r.ced  by  Jiis  veteran  and  invincible  .Macedonians,  but  ahead y  the  hravesi.  of  Lhe 
barbarians  of  Europe  were  eager  (o  oiler  him  their  aid ;  and  the  Kelts  and  Ibe- 
rians, who  had  become  act;  nam  fed  with  Grecian  service  when  (hey  fought  uuder 
Dionysius  and  Agesilaus,  sent  embassies  to  the  great  conqueror  at  rlabylon,  al- 
lured dike  by  the  fame  of  his  lioundless  treasures  and  his  unrivalled  valor.  It 
was  no  wonder,  then,  (hat  the  Carthaginians/  y,  ho  had  dreaded  a  century  earlier 
the  far  inferior  power  of  the  Athenians,  and  on  wdiose  mind?  Tim  ol  eon's  recent 
victories  Jiad  left  a  deep  impression  of  the.  military  genius  of  Greece,  dispatched 
their  a  mh  ass  a  d  ill's  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  friendship  ei'  Alex  audi:  r.  !But  some 
of  the  Italian  nations,  the  Lueaniaus  and  the  Jha-.tfiaiis,  had  a  more  particular 
cause  of  alarm.  Thev  had  been  engaged  in  war  i'or  some  years  with  Alexander, 
king  of  Epirus,  (lie  uncle  by  marriage  of  the  conqueror  of  Asia.  Alexander  of 
Epirus  had  crossed  over  into  Italy  as  the  defender  of  the  Italian  Greeks  against 
the  injuries  of  their  barbarian  neighbors  :  in  this  cause  he  had  fallen,  a  iter  having 
long  and  valiantly  maintained,  it,  and  his  great  kinsman  could  not  have  heard 
without,  indignation  of  the  impious  cruelty  with  which,  his  enemies  had  outraged 
his  lifeless  body.'1  Tims  the  iaicanians  and  Bruttiaus  are  especially  mentioned 
as  having  sent  embassies  to  Alexander  at  Babylon  :  it  is  not  unlikely  that  their 
kinsmen,  theSamnif.es,  who  had  been  their  allies  in  the  war,  joined  with  the.:::  also  in 
their  endeavors  to  escape-  the  dreaded  vengeance,  although  their  name  was  either 
not  pariiauiaih-  known,  or  net  thought  worthy  of  especial  record  by  the  great 
Macedonian  officers  v.lio  were  their  king's  earliest  and  he-t  historians. 

"The  Tyrrhenians  also,"  said  Ari.stobulus  and  .l.holcma.uis,  ''"sent  an  embassy 
T::::::!,iii,ia fro™ it»:y  tj  t°  the  king  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  conquests,"  The  ports 
1  L  '  ot  the  western  coast  of  Italy  swarmed  at  this  time  with  piratical 
vessels,  which  constantly  annoyed  the  Greek  traders  in  those  seas,  and  some- 
times ventured  as  far  as  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ionian  gulf.  This  reproach  was 
not  con tined  to  the  Etruscans  ;  it  was  shared  certainly  by  the  people  of  Antrum ; 
it  may  be  doum.ed  whether  Ostia,  Circeii,  and.  ;l':irra.ci:ia  were  wholly  rn^  from  it. 
These   piracies  had   been  reported  to  .Alexander,1  and  hi'   sent  .remonstrances  to 


i:  cc  s  .1-1  i:.  el.'  (J.  Put-  iii  4K'  (.41-r/i,  ot  of  T.  VctiLl'illS  U-illi  S;i.  l'ostu- 

'■■---.  mins,  in  the  vr;.r  i'.i-l'fjivl::-^.     yet  the  treaty  ot 

Alexander  of  Epirus  with  Borne  is  placed  in  the 

ci-CfUlshi-.i  of  A.  (ijriiciitis  i  (ill.  .Ite.icilc;s, 

.  thnt  is,  iii  -',H'l  (.flT):  and  this  is  iLkiil;.  t  = :-  T  ■  ■  -  a 

■.  sure   sviiC'U'imiso.  "b r= i -:* 1 1 ■=■  ■."!   (ha  -.re;.!':    ■.■■i>;.',-.\ 

...     ..['  naturally  cci\:.u"ci  the  -  ;ii'-.cs  ot'  liis  Itonun  nui- 

1-ivv  ;  li,r  niih  t:i-i  1 1';':'-;;  is  >;  year  between  the  gstn.lei  who  conch  idcd  it.      it  si.-e.ris  inc-os:-!- 

i-nid.e-s  .-,[■  I'a'.lilicsi.ndCiiir.ciins  end  I'oi-  bio  !.o  Jixoxaeily  the  dull;  of  tic  dcef    el'  Ai  .-.- 

tc  ius  iiiiJ   bapirius,  ivliich,  accord  ini;  to  l.'vy,  auder  oaTlpirns,  lm:  it  seems  ijcie.  every  calc.:  - 

were  neva  L'j  icie  leio'dicr.     AfMiii,  Live  i-i.c-is  Lai  en  thre/wc  n';'v  suli-iy  place  it  so  i  iciy  c.s  to 

tin;  lientli  of  Alexander  of  i'.yir.ix  jo  l::. ;.'-■!.:: id  7i',:'J;e.it.fcr:aiiUi:at  bis.'.^ihcv.  m.^'.  heve  ii;;e'.i 

\;w  '.villi  :i.(>  ib .ia.ie;i  ;■;' A_c>au:dric.      Jiut  of  it ;',!  tkcliice  when  he  received  Lhe  ltsi.au  am 

Alexandria,  according  to  Aniaii,  was  I'cnndcd  bu'sacors  i;t  Babylon. 

in  01  ei ii ii.  ]-]•>  J.  and,  accord  ice  ',j  Tlic.io:'.:;',  :  Ptrabc\V.  p.  iii   mfcrrs  -a!  'Ah'(uWr>*i: 

iujo  voiii- ];ilii>',  iu  Oinnp.  lia-i,  which  w—,J  ••.■■■■■■ 
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paid.  The  gods  would  not  be  mocked  with  the  trickery  of  :l  childish  supersii- 
lioii,  which  endeavored  to  abuse  their  holy  names  for  the  support  of  perfidy  and 
injustice."  So  Sp,  V  os  I.  u  mi  us  and  his  companions  were  given  back  to  the  Roman 
feeiales,  and  returned  unhurt  to  their  own  army. 

Such  is  the  account  which  the  Roman  annalists  have  given  of  the  famous  de- 
feat and  treaty  of  the  pass  of  Caudium.  It  differs  in  many  respects,  a!S5!IlW  ^^  „, 
probably,  from  the  truth;  yet  it  is  accurate  and  trustworthy  when  'L-^P'-ai^>-' 
compared  with  the  stories  of  the  transactions  which  fallowed.  L.  Panirhis  Cursor 
was  one  of  the  favorite  heroes  of  Iloman  tradition ;  his  remarkable  swiftness  of 
foot,  his  gigantic  strength,  his  enormous  capacities  for  food;  and  the  iron  strict- 
ness of  Lis  discipline,  accompanied  as  It  was  by  occasional  touches  of  rough  hu- 
mor,44 all  contributed  to  make  his  memory  popular,  somewhat  in  the  same  way 
as  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  has  been  admired  amongst  us  ;  and  his  country  men 
boasted  that  he  would  have  been  a  worthy  champion  to  have  fought  against 
Alexander  the  Great,  if  Alexander  had  ever  invaded  Italy.  This  favorite  hadcr 
was  consul  in  the  year  tin  mediately  fullowdng  titc  nirair  of  the  puss  of  Oaudhini  ; 
so  great  a  warrior  must  have  signally  avenged  that  disgrace;  and,  accordingly, 
lie  wr.'s^made  to  realize  the  most  sanguine  wishes  of  the  national  vanity;  he  re- 
took Luceria,"6  the  fatal  town  which  had  tempted  11  ie  consuls  of  the  last  year  to 
rush  blindly  into  the  defile  of  Caudium  ;  and  in  it  he  recovered  all  the  arms  and 
all  the  standards  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Romans,  and,  above  all,  lie 
there  found  the  si\-  hundred  Iloman  heights  wdio  had  been  given  up  as  hostages, 
and  delivered  them  all  safe  and  sound.  Titus  every  staia  of  'lie  late  disaster  was 
wiped  away  ;  but  the  pride  of  (he  Sammies  must  also  he  bumbled  :  seven  iliou- 
sand  Samnite  soldiers  were  taken  into  Luceria,  and  were  sent  away  unhurt  after 
kaviui;  been  made  lo  pass  half  naked  under  the  yoke,  and  C.  Pontius  himself,  by 
tin;  especial  favor  of  the  gods,  was  their  commander,  so  that  the  ignominy  which 
he  had  inflicted  on  the  Romans  was  now  worthily  returned  upon  his  own  head. 
Ts~o  wonder,  after  such  a  marvellous  victory,  L.  Papains  should  have  entered 
Home  in  triumph ;  and  never,  since  M.  Camillas  had  triumphed  over  the  Gauls, 
had  there  been  seen,  it  was  said,  so  glorious  a  spectacle.  The  two  triumphs, 
indeed,  may  well  be  compared  with  one  another  ;  both  are  equally  glorious,  and 
both  also  arc  either  wholly  or  i:i  part  the  inventions  of  national  vanity. 

The  Fasti  Capiloliui  for  this  year  are-,  unluckily,  only  partially  legible  ;  but  it 
is  remarkable  that  they  contain  the  names  of  three  dictators,  of  Llul  :hB  Rorm„a  W8„ 
only  one  of  whom  there  is  the  slightest  notice  in  l.ivv.  and.  that. '.bey  'v-'-y  *"!•»"**&>■ 
place  the  triumph  of  L.  Papirius  not  in  this  year,  but  in  the  following,  when,  ac- 
cording to  them,  he  was  for  the  third  lime  elected  consul.  One  of  the  three  dic- 
tators was  L.  Cornelius  Leululus  ;  and  as  the  Cornelian  house  was  very  numer- 
ous and  powerful,  there  were  not  wanting  waiters  who  elnimed  for  him  the  glory 
of  all  the  supposed  victories"'*  of  (his  year,  which  others  had  aiven  to  L.  Papir- 
ius. Victories  as  unreal  as  the  pretended  conques;  of  Luceria  might  well  be 
a-crihed  to  ditiereir,  persons ;  that  town  brad  only  been  just  taken  by  the  Sam- 
rales,  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  they  would  have  kept  their  most  pre- 
cious trophies  and  the  whole  number  of  their  hostages  in  a  foreign  and  conquered 
city,  rallier  than  in  the  cities  of  Samnium  itself.  Besides,  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
whether  Luceria  was  recovered  at  all  before  the  year  4  3-D,  at  which  time  Livy 
places  what,  according  i.o  him,  was  its  second  recapture,  as  it  had  just  before  re- 
volted to  the  enemy.  The  real  events  of  this  year  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  but 
there  is  every  probability  (hat  the  Romans  were,  in  truth,  successful  ;  that  they 
did  much  to  remove  the  feeling  of  discouragement  from  the  minds  of  their  own 
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that  they  were  in  the  next  year  joined  by  the  Opicans  of  Cales,™  whom  Livy 
i-u  c  m  ca*'s  ■AuS0I'ialls-     Cales  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  plnin  of  Oapua, 

not  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  city:11  its  example  might  he- 
come  contagious,  and  therefore  the  Romans  now  roused  themselves  in  earnest, 
and  sent  hoLh  consuls  to  act  against  this  new  enemy  ;  and,  having  driven  both  the 
Sidn.'inians  ar.d  (.lie  Ausoniav,s  within  their  walls,  they  chose  M,  Valerius  Corvus 
as  consul  for  the  succeed lug  year,  and  committed  ibc  war  especially  to  his  charge. 
He  laid  regular  siege  to  Cales,  and  took  the  place:  hat  although  bah  lie  and 
his  colleague,  M.  Alilius  llcu'ii'trs,  proceeded  iifierwanls  to  attack  the  Saliciaian-a 
yet  on  them  they  could  make  no  impression.  And  although  Cab's  was  imn-jc- 
dial.eb-  made  a  colony,  and  garrisoned  with.  :?j(!()  colonists, '-  yet  the  Sidiciaians 
held  out  during  the  two  following  yews  ;  their  lands  were  wasted,  but  their  prin- 
cipal city,  'J'eanum,  was  not  taken,  and  as  neither  vie  Lories  nor  triumphs  over 
Ihem  appear  in  the  annals  or  in  the  Fasti,  and  the  term  in  if  ion  of  the  war  is  never 
noticed,  ive  may  suppose  ibat  they,  alter  a  time,  cb  talced  favorable  terms,  and 
]i reserved  nt  leasi.  their  municipal  independence. 

Before  the  close  of  this  contest  it  was  noticed  in  the  annals'1  that  Sarmiic.ro 
u  t»i~8iio  a>  WaB  become  suspected  by  the  Romans.  This  was  in  421,  and  the 
B»|™»"3  AiMf..ai«  same  thing  is  remarked  of  the  year  following  ;  so  that  the  Roraar.s 

heard  with  pleasure  in  that  year,  thai  Alexander,  king  of  I'lpirus, 
brother  of  Olympian,  and  thus  uncle  to  Alexander  the  Great,  had  landed  in  Lu- 

cania,14  near  Pjestum,  and  had  defeated  the,  united  armies  of  the 

Lncanians  and  Samnites.  Immediately  after  tins  battle,  the  Ro- 
mans concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  conqueror  ;  a  treaty  which  could  have 
no  other  object  than  to  assure  him  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Romans,  and  (hat  the 
alliance,  which  bad  so  lately  subsisted  between  tlicm  and  the  Samnites  in  the 
Latin  war,  was  now  virtually  at  an  end.  Whether  there  were  any  sfipekai'.ms 
for  a  division  of  (be  spoil,  in  die  event  of  bis  making  f  crj  itorirl  conquests  in  Italy, 
must  be  merely  matter  of  conjecture;  but  the  Romans,  at  any  raLe,  took  advan- 
tage  ot"  Alexander's  invasion;   and  when,  in  424, ts  the  Tolseians   of  l"a  bra  term 

sent  an  embassy  to  solicit,  their  protection  against  the  Samnites, 
A.u.c.4M.  ^^  received  it  favorably,  and  threatened  the  Samnites  with  war 

if  they  did  not  leave  Fubiateria  unmolested.  And  yet  the  Samnites,  in  attack- 
ing it,  were  but  putting  down  the  last  remains  of  tl.ic  Lathi  confederacy  on  the 
upper  Liris,  exactly  as  the  Romans  had  done  in  Campania;  the  Tolseians  of 
Fnbrateria  and  the  Sidiciiiin.as  had  been  alike  allied  with  the  Latins  against  Rome 
and  Samnium,  and  as  Rome  whs  now  engaged  with  the  latter  for  her  own  sep- 
arate advantage,  so  it  wis  just  thai.  Savrauarn  should  gain  her  own  share  of  the 
spoil  by  conquering  the  former.  But  the  Romans  treated  the  Samnites  new  as 
they  treated  the  JLtolians  after  the  battle  of  Cynocephal.se,  or  the  Achajans 
after  the  defeat  of  Perseus  :  as  seen  as  the  common  enemy  was  beaten  down,  the 
allies  who  had  aided  Rome  hi  his  conquest  became  her  next  victims.  Two  vents 
afterwards,  in  42  6,16  the  Romans  went  a  step  further,  and  actually  planted  :■. 
colony  of  their  own  at  F'rcgelkc,  a  Vobciar.  city,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Samnites,  so  that  its  territories  were  now  law- 
fully, so  far  as  1,1ns  Romans  were  concerned,  a  part  of  Samnium.  But  fortune 
had  now  turned  r.gainst  Alexander  of  F.pirus.  ar.d  his  power  was  no  longer  to  be 
dreaded  ;   the  Sammies,  therefore,  were  in  a  condition  to  turn  their  attention  to 

10  Livy,  VIII.  IB.  "  In  42B  it  is  suM  that  "  Samcium  jam  olte- 

11  Cales  is  tho  roouoj.n  C;ilvi,  six  Xc:ii:o'.il:ia  m;ii  ;ui'r-iii  1: .iv! jaiL  mi  vis  oonsiliis  EtiBpcetum 
miles   from  tin;  moi'lsm  (.'.rpu;!.   <;n;l  :k*K ierii     CT;;:."--l.-ivy,  VIII.  17. 

aSjiv.it  c.'.Li!-.:  Nia'.jola.m  raiais  fio'v.  tim  Mii/iei;'.  "  T.ive,  VIII.  IT. 

f.n..:-i.  ■■.-,  i.L.-":i  si-i:..-j..(  r;n  tai;  sllu  :ji  the  rn::.!i;:"i  '■■  Livy,  VIII.  I'.!.     F.it.iTst.i'ia  ii  i:w  mi;  item 

villuj.-   ,  t  S:.   \]. ,r]::    ,;:  i\i  ,n;l.      lint  (jielil;  Xi::.-  Fah.-iSiWli;,  sllilli!:]  ■:.'  O'l  ::  1:T.  o-i  ''  i:  :-s'..\  kink 

Solitim  miles  are  about  \.-.\  Er.srlisli  ears,  ilio  of  tin;  Trains  ov  Ti.lsrrj.  a  little  above  itajunu- 

aapditon  mile  being  nearly  li  i:  glial,  nule.  tion  with,  the  liris. 

»Xivy,  VIII.  16.  "  Livy,  TILL  2" 
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other  enemies  ;  the  war  between  Koine  ami  Liu;  Greeks  of  Paln-polis  and  iSijapo- 
lis  immediately  followed,  as  «c  shiJl  see  presently,  and  this  led  directly  to  an 
open  renewal  of  the  contest  between   fionie  and  Samnium. 

In  the  meaa.  time  the  "llo?tirins  ha:l  frnliind  a  JVc-~li  aecession  of  strength  nearer 
home.  The  unconnected  no  ticca  of  those  events  recorded11  that  in  w„r  with  r,[n™m, 
424  a  war  broke  out  with  the  people  of  Privernum,  in  which  the  A-U-C-,BI' 
people  of  Fundi  took  a  part,  noLwiiliaiiiiidii!^  the  favorable  terms  of  their  late 
treaty  with  Rome.  Sot  a  word  of  explanation  is  given  as  to  (he  causes  of  this 
war,  hut  the  name  of  its  leader  has  been  recorded  :  Vitrmhts  Vaecus,  a  citizen 
of  l'undi.  who.  availing  himself  of  the  interchange  of  all  private  rights  of  citizen- 
ship between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  count riea,  had  acejuired  property  at  Rome, 
and  actually  possessed  a  house  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  Ilia  influence  at  Priyeimtm, 
as  well  as  the  fact  of  his  having  a  house  at  Rome  in  such  a  situation,  prove  him 
to  have  been  a  man  of  great  distinction  ;  and  probacy  he  was  ambitious  of  being 
admitted  t.i  the  full  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen, '^  and  .ihe  Alius  Ciatisus  of  l.tegil- 
lus  in  old  times,  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  obtaining  the  consul- 
ship. Disappointed  in  this  hope,  be  would  feel  himself  slighted,  and  seek  the 
means  of  revenging  himself.  Itriverutiat  had  bean  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its 
domain  after  the  late  war,  and  had  seen  this  land  occupied  by  Roman  settlers  ; 
motives,  therefore,  for  hostility  against  Rome  were  not  wanting;;  and  hopes  of 
aid  from  Samnium  might  encourage  to  an  attempt  which  otherwise  would  seem 
desperate.  But  either  these  hopes  wee  disappointed,  or  Vitruvius  Lad  rashly 
ventured  on  an  enterprise  which  he  could  not  guide.  Tie  was  defeated  in  the 
field,  and  fled  to  l.'rivernum  after  the  battle  :  his  own  countrymen,  the  people  of 
Fundi,  disclaimed  him,  and  made  tl'.eir  submission  ;  but  the  Privernalians  held 
out  resolutely  against  two  coasnlar  armies  till  lire  end  of  the  Roman  civil  year ; 
and  the  new  consuls,  who  continued  to  beset  Privernum  with  the  whole  force  of 
Rome,  did  not  finish  the  war  for  some  months  afterwards.  At  length  I'livernani 
submitted  ;"  Vitruvius  Vaeeus  was  taken  alive,  kept  in  the  dungeon  at  Rome  till 
the  consuls'  triumph,  and  then  was  scourged  and.  beheaded;  some  others  were 
put  to  death  with  him  ;  the  senators  of  Privernum,  like  those  of  Velifra-,  were 
deponed  beyond  the  'fiber :  the  consuls,  J..  yRmilius  and  U.  faunas,  triumphed/'1 
and  -domains  obtained  the  surname  of  Pricernas,  in  honor  of  his  conquest  ovur  so 
obstinate  an  enemy. 

"What  follows  is  almost  without  example  in  Roman  history,  and  though,  like 
every  other  remarkable  story  of  these  times,  irs  details  are  in  same  respects  uncer- 
tain, yet  its  truth  in  the  main  may  be  allowed,51  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  mention, 

"  Livy,  VIII.  IS.  fii'-l  lonij-I.h  woul.l  have  ma.  (\  .bbe., fins  TTvp- 

M  Tiie-' en-e  oi'L.  i'ut   w.p  of  Tin-eidam,  iivu-y  siens  Ueeiamis.— >ee  Ee'shel,  Dw.lv.  Num.  Vol. 

fov.'  yt'-ors  1;i-1  or,  seems  to  throw  lijat.  upoji  the  V.  p.  2TB. 

views  of  Y  urn  vies  Venous.     1;  is  mentioned  ol'  E1  The  eel  alls  ate.  imecrl.alii,  hee.ia  •>■  .IX-en  ... 

L'ulvin-,  I: line  in  oin'!  year  ac  eoimnanded.  a  Tas-  ins  plnees  Us  d;ite  In  the  year  SUB,  :u:d  n-i-iihes 

cuhiii  iu-iiv  ne.-ninst  iitoaie,  unit  in   the  nexi:  was  the  :]  ne, I  ions  pat  to  ine  ['rivi'i'iijliiiiis,  1 1 ■_■  t  to  a 

!.i  mat  If  ejected    Roman  Donsul,  laving  in  ■  1  ■  u     I 'he. i in-  or  .vault  u.;  bul    o  i;  M;io- u. ;  i :, 

1 1  - :  .=i---.  1 1  !.'',i-.iL:i.'  1   tiic  tVJI  eitixeii^.ip  of  lioiee.  te  say,  to  (.'.  Ma'ariis' Itetilus.  do   ib.sl  ;  .1  ■-::■:■  i  an 

1    i  ■■■  .Ill-lenee/S    liivon.'it    "elm.  Mid  WO  10    ll'.lvevso      diebllnr  ill  111  eenSOr.       Tlcio  I!  IT  also  Seme  Vfllil- 

to  Vi '.  I'll  v  iii?  :  but  In-;,  object  in  view  was,  in  both  tions  in  I'm  eirei  ens  tin  ices  of  Lbu  Moiy.     It  :r.i- 

cases,  probably  the  same.  penrs  to  lr.e.  tie. I:  the.  story  iiself  mm;  of  ]  'river  - 

■»  f.ley,  Vlff.  20.  nritian  origin,  nial  lint  wiion  tiie  l'rivernal.ianis 

m  SeeVue.  Fasti  (iapitolh:i,v.  hii-h  also  gii  el  he  been::ic  liii. .:.: .  elaei  i:-.  il-.yv  used  to  relato  with 

.-oi-il!   .iY.rr'.ias  lib;  Lille  ,..f  |M  venue',  prh'ie  ibis  hisl.aiue  ■  - : "  I ": j : :  ie.  be.  ■  el'h  ■  :■:  11.  Iijiibs 

The.  coins  eft  lie  1'haitinn  faindy,  st-.iob.  i.l  i.l-.e  of  Ibtir  ihl  lie's.      YVheii  d  hoea lie  noes  at 

very  end  o;'  1.1  ic  seveic.ii   eci.tray  oi'  1-ton  io,  si  ill  llouie.  ine  i; r   c   ■  en  them 

lee.oi'ii    the    1  )■'.  ■ :b    eVL"  1'ri  vl;rim;;i  :     in    t'co  ::l-o.  'V..:e  c':..l  :■■    .":![■'  :!  i:.l:-  Tbcir  i  1 1  s- 1"  ■"-- :  -  -.' .  ice! 

),-,■ (?.   IIYI'S.a::.  Ci».  t'JiKlvn;.  <;A1>T.  then  the  -ev..-il  eie;it  amcla.s  v.  hi.  I:  hn.,'  -on- 

ilil  e-,.iis  -.-.  ;;■;■■  ..■!■■!.  be   :.i"  ;.!;ii  Thin  -  (billed  wins  at  ■:  I  life  re  r.i:  periods  :i-aicsl  l.'f:ver- 

tiiiu  fur.ily,   uin.l   in   Inter   n'-ccs  the  in-evieliii.e-  1111:11,   voire  e;i:ib   uiixi.j-   .   Io   eprn'oerhite   it   to 

one  ;   i j  1 1 1.  tii-:  ounq-.;^r:-.u'  of  rrirei'nnin,  ceeorii-  ijie.:nse!ves.     'Ilia;-  tnc  .'.t:i'e:i  v,  in  1  led  r.o   lis  it 

ine:   to  the    l"us:i,   wi.s   C.    I'lnui.ius    /fervors.  :o  i.iie  earlier  wni-  witii   I'livenieir,  wljitli   bad 

Tent  is.  apparently,  he    -.a  -  a  Dscdua  adopted  beer  carried  on  by  an  aneeator  oftneira  ;  white 

inl.o  the   etiat.inn   liiniiiy,  so  tbiit  his  name  at  the  ./liiiii.a  and  :'.iiaiae:..i:a.-  id   ■.."  Iln.d.1--.  n;;rs 
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storr*  ii«  bold  i»i.  |-ls  a  solitary  instance  (if  ilia',  virtue,  so  little  known  to  the  Iv.intaus, 
KSiralpmywmj  respect  for  the  valor  of  a  brave  enemy.  After  their  triumph, 
""' ''-"""" '-""■'"'•  the  consuls  brought  the  ease  of  the  people  of  Privernum  be- 
fore the  senate,  and  urgino-  their  :!eigiiborhood  to  Sumnium,  and  the  likelihood, 
of  it  speedy  war  with  ilie  ^annates,  recommended  thiiL  li:ey  should  be  ^c-r.'.ly 
dealt  with,  to  secure  their  fidelity  for  the  future.  Some  of  the  senators  were 
disposed,  ii)  adopt  a  loss  merciful  coarse  :  and  one  of  these  called  to  the  I'river- 
tiatiin  deputies. who  had  been  sent  to  Rome  to  sue  for  mercy,  and  asked  them, 
"  Of  what  penalty,  even  in  their  own  judgment,  were  their  countrymen  deserv- 
ing ?"  A Privernatian  boldly  answered,  "  Of  the'  penalty  due  to  those  who  assert 
their  liberty."  The  eonsul,  drca.ding  the  effect  of  this  reply,  tried  to  obtain 
.another  of  an  humbler  strain,  and  he  asked  the  deputy,  "But  if  we  spare  you  now, 
what  peace  may  we  expect  Lo  have  with  you  for  the  time  to  come'.'"  "Peace 
true,  and  lasting,"  was  the  answer,  "  if  its  terms  be.  good  ;  if  otherwise,  a  peace 
that  will  soon  be  broken."  Some  senators  cried  out  thai,  this  was  the  language 
of  downright  rebellion:  but  the  majority  were  moved  with  a  nobler  i'eo'laig,  and 
the:  consul,  turning  to  the  senators  of  highest  rank  who  sat  near  him,  said  aloud, 
"  These  men,  whose  whole-  hearts  are  set  upon  liberty,  deserve  lo  become  Ro- 
mans." Accordingly,  it  was  proposed  to  the  people,  and  carried,  that  the  Pri- 
vernatians  should  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship:  in  the  first 
instance,  probably,  they  were  admitted  to  the  private  rights  only,  but  ten  years 
afterwards  two  new  tribes  were  formed,  and.  one  of  these,  the  I.'foutiite,  included 
among  its  members  (he.  inhabitants  of  Privernum. aa 

The  year  425  is  further  marked  by  an  alarm  of  a  new  Gaulish  invasion,  which 
Ai....  .  _, .,,....., ,,  was  thought  so  serious,  that  ihe-  w  nkiue;i  h  lite  several,  t  cades,  and. 
fr*™3™-  even  those  whose  business  was  altogether  sedentary,'1'  are  said  to 

have  been  enlisted  as  soldiers  ;  and  a  large  army,  composed  in  part  of  such  ma- 
terials, marched  out  as  far  as  Veii  to  look  out  for  and  oppose  the  o.vpecied  enemy. 
A  similar  alarm14  had  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  dictator,  and  to  an  unusual 
strictness  in  the  enlistment  of  soldiers,  three  years  before.  ;  but  in  neither  instance 
did  any  invasion  actually  take  place.  Polybius  says,"'  that  at  this  period,  "the 
Gauls,  seeai[(  the  growing  power  of  ike  llomar.s,  concluded  a  treaty  with  them  :" 
he  does  not  mention  what  were  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  and  Livy  seems  to  have 
known  nothing- of  its  existence.  Probably  the  Oauls  found  that  their  arms  might 
bo  turned  against  other  nations  with  more  advantage  and  less  risk  than  against 
Itoinc ;  while  the  Romans,  looking  forward  to  a  war  with  Samnium,  would  be 
i.'.ad  to  purchase  peace  on  their  northern  frontier  by  some  honorary  presenls  to 
the  Gaulish  chiefs,  and  by  engaging  net  to  interfere  with  them,  so  long  as  they 
abstained,  from  attacking  the  lioir.au  territory. 

On  theiii  southern  frontier,  the  Romans,  still  with  a  view  to  t.he  expected  war 
with  the  Sammies,  secured  their  direct  communications  with.  Oam- 
r  v-..':.' : ■',.'■: ':',i:i'-,.-  pania,  by  sending  a  small  colony  or  garrison  of  three  hundred. 
settlers  to  occupy  the  important  post  of  .Anxur,™  or  Tarrac-hta. 
Each  man  received  as  his  allotment  of  hind  no  move  than  two  jugera,  s,i  (Rat  (lie 
whole  extent  of  ground  divided  on  this  occasion  did  not  exceed  -1-01.1  Ihiglish 
acres.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  these  three  hundred  colonists  composed  the. 
wdiolo  population  of  the  town;  many  of  the  tad.  ir. habitants,  doubtless,  still  re- 
Bided  there/'  arid  had  continued  to  do  so  ever  since  the  place  had  become  subject 

a  Boman  colony  given  by  gerviua,  Ma.  I,  12, 
tliiii:  '■  ilcdueti  sunt  in  louuiri  certain  ajdilidia 
....  muiiituirj."     Tlie  celejii-iis  Wi.ro  :-i;iit  to  iieuiliit 

is»ni9,  in     Oufonfc'ma.'"  a  town  already  in  i'-xislo'v:*,  not  to  imild  a  im 

fjuii'i'liii-Ii."     Livv,  VTII.  20.  one  for  thcniiitlv'.:s ;  ;uil!  tlms  l>v  tlir-  i-yty  na- 

51  Livy,  VIIL  17.  tin's  of  flic-  fiise,  liio.y  world  ii'.;iief;illy  l';'rnt  » 

l!S  IJvy,  II.  IS.  part  onlv  of  tl ■  t-  v.-)ioli-   |.ii[iiib.*iiin  of  siie-h  :i 

■-s  J.i.vV,  VIIL  21.  town,  as' the  old  ir>hd,:  units  ivouki  rarely  be  ut- 

"  [t  is  a  part  of  the  w^l-liiimvii  dc".  nit  ion  of    together  uxtirpated. 
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to  the  Romans ;  but  they  had  ceased  to  form  a  state  or  even  a  corporate  society  ; 
all  their  domain  was  become  the  property  of  the  Roman  people,  and  they  were 
governed  by  a  magistrate  or  praded.  sent  from  Rome.  Tin;  Roman  colonists,  on 
the  oilier  hand,  governed  themselves  and  the  old  inhabitants  also  ;  they  chose 
their  own  magistrates  and  made  their  own  laws  :  and  over  and  above  the  grant 
of  two  jngera  to  each  man,  a  portion  too  small  by  itself  lo  maintain  a  family, 
they  had,  probably,  a  considerable  extent  of  common  pasture  on  the  mi  unit.;,  ins, 
Hits" former  domain  of  the,  city  of  Anxur,  and  of  which  the  colonists  would  have 
not,  indeed,  the  sovereignly,  but  the.  beneficial  enjoyment.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  as  they  retained  their  Rump,-  franchise,. rimy  could  still  purchase 
or  inherit  property  in  Rome,  and  intermarry  with  '.heir  old  eountrymon  ;  and  thus, 
if  any  of  them  returned  Co  Rome  at  a  future  period,  "hey  would  easily  enrol  their 
names  again  amongst  the  members  of  their  old  tribe,  and  so  resume  the  exer- 
cise of  all  their  political  rights,  whieh  had  been  suspended  during  their  residence 
in  the  colony,  but  not  actually  forfeited. 

Two  years  after  the  war  with  Pvivcnimu,  there  began  that  course  of  events 
which  Ihcdiy  involved  the  Romans  in  open  hostilities  with  the  Sam-  w„,„ift  H„  G„ell 
nites.  When  the.  ba.tin  confederacy  was  broken  up  by  the  victory  •",«'1""ib«- 
iif  Mimlius  and  Dccius,  Ciiputi,  as  we  have  seen,  was  punished  for  her  accession 
to  it  by  the  loss  of  her  domain  land  ;  and  the  territory  thus  ceded  to  Rome  had 
been  partly  divided  out  by  the  government  to  the  commons  in  small  portions  of 
three  jug-era  to  each  sett-lev,  and  partly  had  been  occupied,  after  the  usual  man- 
rii'r,  by  families  of  the  aristocracy.  Thus  a  large  body  of  strangers  had  been 
introduced  into  Campania  ;  and  disputes  soon  arose  between  them  and  tV.e  iahabit- 
ants  of -the  Greek  towns  of  the  sea-coast. ^  Of  these,  Palmpolis  and  Neapolis, 
the  old  and  new  towns  of  Partlienope,  were  at  this  period  almost  the  sole  sur- 
vivors. They  were  both  Cumcean  colonies  ;  but  Ouime  itself  had,  about  eighty 
years  before,  been  taken  by  the  Bamnite  conquerors  of  Capua;  and  since  that 
period  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  purely  G  reek  city :  a-  foreign  race,  language,  and  man- 
ners were  intermixed  with  those  of  Greece,  and  lately  Cumce,  like  the  neighboring 
towns  of  Capua  and  Accrree,  had  become  intimately  connected  with  Rome.  The 
two  Parfbenopoati  towns,  oa  the  contrary,  had  retained  .their  Greek  character 
uiicoiTiipVd  :  when  their  mother  city  had  been  conquered,  they  opened  their 
gates  to  the  fugitives-"  who  had  escaped  from  the  vein,  and  received  them  as 
citizens  of  Par  then  ope  ;  and  although  a  short  time  afterwards  they  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Sammies,  perhaps  from  dread  of  the  ambition  of  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse,  vet  tins  connection  had  not  interfered  with  then-  perfect  independence. 
They  kept  up  also  friendly  relations  with  the  people  of  Nola,  whose  admiration 
and  imitation  of  the  Greeks  was  so  great  as  t.o  give  them,  in  some  respects,  the 
appearance  of  a  Greek  people.™  How,  for  the  first  time,  they  were  brought  into 
contact  with  the  Romans,  who  accused  them  of  molesting  the  Roman  settlers 
in  Camnaaia.  and  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  injury.  Certainly  the  Greeks 
had  no  scruples  to  restrain  them  from  making  spoil  of  the  persons  and  pruperty 
of  barbarians ;  but  the  hostility  was  generally  mutual ;  the  Greek  cities  in  south- 
cm  Italy  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  attacks  of  their  Lac-aniim  neighbors;  and 
the  Roman  settlers  and  occupiers  of  land  in  Cainpaeia  might  sometimes  relieve 
their  own  wants  bv  encroaching  on  the  pastures  or  p'imdcring  the  crops  of  the, 
Greeks  of  Partlienope. 

What  account  the  Neapolitans  gave  of  the  origin  of  their  quarrel  with  Rome, 
we  know  not;   but  the  Rom  an  story  was,  that  when  their   feci  ales  were  sent  to 

13  Livy,  VIII.  22.     Dionysiiis'ntdutaijritrcvi-        '"'  Iriiaiy-'ms,  XV.  S.     Fragm.  Mai. 
---'■-    tlie  "wrong  .is  injured  ti>    tlic  OMiipa-        rl  M.^>..^ ■";:■   :-:,;,V.,:  ti>,-<-  'i-iIO' ■>]-,■:;  jJot.-^h^'j i*'*1- 
id  that   UlB  l!i  !..:.:i-;  I    -'k      .'-in    .   A  \  .  ...      -i    i  .   :'  i  ..  ,  .  i     \.,iil  ,■!.,  ri;  i,:. 


niuns  themselves,   . 

up  the  cli.i-c  ci'rhi.-ic  iti -|--;aal'.-ut  -.iliics,  cr.  '•!-,  it;    *,■]■.:'.!'.■  lii.  .■■■■  i  .'  .'■-  -.nell 

WfilL-lCLlfj'.VV.     (-il-iliit    t-;'.';il,    111'   VlulM:    V/llil     V.T'C      tll.C  OlVs't,  IVJj  ill  lllii  Or. 

fmfai-.L  t?;;  Twnaiut'  hr^^'i-     *>-=■=  Dionys,  XV. 
t,     Fragm,  Miu. 
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PalaJpolis31  to   demand    sa  lis  fact  ion,  t.lic    Greeks,  being  a   tongae- 

■I ■  \  1  mi  |    i]i]     returned  an  insulting  refusal,    Upon  this  the  senatf 

submitted  to  the  centimes  the  resolution  that  war  should  be  de- 
clared with  the  people  of  Pub.epolis :  and  the  centuries  having  approved  of  it,  war 
lias  declared  accordingly,  Loth  consuls  were  sent,  into  Cainpau'.a  ;  (J.  Lublilins 
Philo  to  attack  the  (J  routs,  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  to  watch  the  Sammies,  who 
were  expected  to  aid.  (hem.  It  was  said  that  a  Kamnite  garrison  of  4000  men,3' 
togethoa'  with  2000  men  from  Kola,  were  received  into  Paltepolis ;  and  L.  Cor- 
nelius reported  to  the  senate  that  enlistments  of  men  were  ordered  all  over  Sam- 
inum,  and  that  attempts  were  making  to  excite  the  people  of  Privermmi, 
Fundi,  and  hermite  to  rise  in  arms  again  against  Pome.  Upon  this,  the  ambassadors 
were  sent  by  the  Human  government  to  the  Snuinites,  io  obtain  redress  fur  their 
alleged  grievances.  The  Sammies  wholly  denied  their  having  tampered  with 
Privf.'i'jKLiiv'1  lAuidi,  and  Ij'ormke  ;  and  thosoldierB  who  had  gene  toi'a>.;polis  were, 
they  said,  an  independent  body,  who  had  volunteered  into  the  Greek  service, 
and  had  not  been  Bent  by  any  public  authority.  This  was  probable  enough,  at, 
a  period  when  Campar.ian,  or  Oplonn,  or  Snmnile  mercenaries,--  for  the  same. 
men  were  called  iadiileronky  by  Lid  these  names, — bore  such  a  high  renown  for 
valor,  and  were  enlisted  into  tlic  service  of  so  many  different  nations.  But  the 
Sammies  further  charged  the  Romans  with  a  breach  of  the  treaty  on  their  part, 
in  having  planted  a  Roman  colony  at  h'regolbc  ;  a  place  which,  having  been  con- 
quered by  the  Samnites  from  the  Yolscians  in  the  late  war  with  the  Latin  con- 
federacy, belonged  rightfully  to  them  as  their  .share  of  the  spoil.  The  Roman 
annalists  seem  to  have  known  of  no  adequate  answer  that  was  made  to  this 
charge  :  the  Romans  proposed,  it  is  said,  to  refer  the  question  to  the  decision  of 
some  third  power,  keeping  posscssaui,  however,  o:  hregolko  in  the  mean  time. 
i.Uit  the  Sammies  thought  ti-'"'ir  light  so  clear,  that  it  was  idle  to  refer  the  matter 
to  any  arbitration,"4  anil  to  allow  the  Romans  in  the  mean  while  to  exclude  them 
from  entering  upon  their  own  land.  They  replied,  thai  no  negotiations,  and  no 
mediation  of  any  third  party,  could  decide  their  differences ;  the  sword  alone 
muBt  determine  them,  "  Let,  us  meet  at  once  in  Campania,"  they  said,  "and 
there-  put  our  quarrel  Lo  issue."  The  answer  was  characteristic  of  the  Romans  : 
'■'Our  legions  march  whither  their  own  generals  order  them,  and  not  at  the 
bidding  of  an  enemy."  Then  the  Roman  feeialis,  or  herald."1  stepped  forward  : 
'■  The  gods  of  war,"  he  said,  "  will  judge  between  us,"  And  then  lie  raised  his 
hands  to  heaven  and  prayed,  "  If  the  Roman  commonwealth  has  received  wrong 
from  the  Sammies,  and  shall  proceed  to  lake  up  anus  because  she  could  obtain 
no  justice  by  treaty,  then  may  all  the  gods  inspire  her  with  wise  counsels,  and 
prosper  her  amis  in  battle  1  Hut  if  Rome  has  been  fahe  to  her  oaths,  and  declares 
vfer  without,  just  cause,  then  may  the  gods  prosper  neither  her  counsels  nor  her 
arms!"  Having  said  thus  much,  the  ambassadors  departed  ;  and  L.  Cornelius, 
it  is  said,  crossed  the  frontier  im mediately,  and  invaded  Samnitim. 

But  the  year  passed  away  unmarked  bv  any  decisive  actions.  Q.  Publilius 
q.  Fubiii™>  Fsiiio  is  established  himseii'  between  Palajpolis  and  Neapolis,  bo  as  to  in- 
m»!iu pnj-«:..ui.  tercept  all  land   communication  between   them,  and  to  be  enabled 

to  lay  waste  their  territory.      Ik'-  did  not  venture,  however,  to  besie;;e  either  city. 


„ 3  of  l'aia'pelis 

his  n;iri"iiivo.     la  ilia  Koiaim  sioiv,  I';d;ij]iobs  "   I. ivy  VIII.  Eli. 

lii>](ls<  tiin  id-r.re  i.iiT..:-:ii!i«tit,  pia-c  ;  IV, r  i:o  othoi'  "'  j'.ivV,  VIII,  23. 

iv.,.-,,i,  :  ■•':  iviLv  llnei  bri:::.'.n:  ;':;1j:]:y])s  wiis  :"   Hoc   l.iio   ulifi'.Vfjr    of  tliu   l.oliil'.hmas   win.ai 

(■■■:i:iiLfi\:;L  l.w  I'.'ivt-,  and  enabled  J'ublilir,s  to  the    Covevia-iiii?,    lEbc   (.he   Italians,   Jirsi    be- 

obhihi  liis  honor  ■: j I"  :;.  Irhniiph,  while  Koaviol is  nic-ecd  ihpidammi,,  :u'd    l-ber.    ofiVexc  Id  refer 

e-.hoo'l  iauj  ■,:  u-ioucly  u'L-.iiy  v.- hii  Itaie.     Hue  tin;  iiisp-.,lo  to  l.hc  aibiiratkei  of  some  third 

I'aliepajis  must  reailv  have  oeen  a  vr-rv  :i;~i"-  uariv.     Tluicyd.  I.  39. 

mlianit  ploee ;  for  i-ftbKov.od  almost  :<»  on  in-  "  K'  Jlionysius,  .XV.  13.     Fragm.  Mai. 

thlli oie  rule,  that  when -ever  a  now  town,  Neap- 
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and  :lk  the  sea  was  open  to  their  ships,  they  were  not  likely  to  he  soon  reduced 
to  famine.  Thus  when  the  consular  year  was  about  to  close,  Q.  Publiiius  was 
empowered  to  retain  I; is  command  us  proconsul,"''  till  he  should  have  brought  the 
Vrar  to  a  conclusion  ;  and  this  is  the  last  mstar.ee  on  record  of  the  name  and  of- 
fice of  proconsul,  aad  proves  ihe  great  interest  which  Publiiius  must  have  had  both 
in  the  senate  and  with  the  people  at  'urge  ;  for  certainly  no  urgent  public  neces- 
sity required  that  be  should  receive  such  an  extraordinary  distinction.  It  might 
have  seemed  of  much  greater  consequence  to  leave  the,  sime  general  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  Sanmium  ;  hut  Cornelius3'  was  only  excused,  from  returning 
to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia,  and  was  required  to  nominate  a  dictator  for  that 
purpose ;  as  soon  as  the  new  consuls  came  into  office,  the  conduct  of  the  war 
was  committed  to  them. 

The  consul  named  as  dictator  M.  Claudius  Marcel!  us,  a  man  who  had  been 
himself  consul  four  years  before,  hut  was  of  a  plebeian  family.  ^^  .^^  ^ 
And  here  we  may  observe  a  confirmation      ■    N  pinion  "i*'i 

that  the  spirit  of  the  senate  at  this  period  was  very  different  from  "' 
that  of  the  more  violent  patricians,  or  probably  of  a  majority  of  the  order.  The 
senate  had  just  conferred  an  unprecedented  honor  on  the  man  whom  the  patri- 
chins  most  hated— on  the  author  of  ihe  Publilinn  laws.  This  probably  excited 
much  bitterness ;  and  although  M.  Claudius  Maroellus  seems  to  have  given  no 
personal  cause  of  offence,  yet  as  he  was  a  plebeian,  the  more,  violent  patrician  party 
determined  to  vent  their  auger  upon  him.  They  could  not  stop  the  proeonsui- 
ship  of  Publiiius,  for  that  was  solely  within  the  cognizance  of  the  senate  and 
people  ;  but  the  dictatorship  of  Mavcellus  might  be,  set  aside  by  a  power  which 
was  still  exclusively  patrician,  and  for  that  very  reason  was  likely  to  be  ani- 
mated by  a  strong  patrician  spirit,  the  college  of  augurs.  Reports  were  spread 
abroad  that  the  dictator  bad  not  been  duly  appointed,  that,  some  religious  im- 
pediment had  occurred  ;  and.  of  this  question  the  augurs  were  alone  judges.  It  ■' 
was  referred  to  ihem,  and  they  pronounced  that  in  [lie  ap  point  eamt.!i  the  auspice:- 
had  not  been  properly  taken,  and  (hat  it  was  therefore,  void.  The  dictator  ac- 
cordingly resigned  his.  oliice  ;  but  the  decision  of  the,  augurs,  although  not  legally 
questionable,  was  openly  taxed  with  unfairness.  The  consul,  it  was  said,  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  camp  in  Samnium ;  he  had  arisen,  as  was  his  custom,  at  the 
dead  of  night,  and  had  named  the  dictator  when  no  human  eye  beheld  Trim.  He 
had  mentioned  nothing  of  evil  omen  to  vitiate  bis  act;  there  was  no  witness 
who  could  report  any,  and  how  could  the  augurs,  whilst  living  quietly  at  Rome, 
pretend  to  know  what  signs  of  unlucky  import  had  occurred  at  a  given  time  and 
place  in  Samnium?  It  was  plain  to  sec  that,  the  real  impediment  to  the  dicta- 
tor's appointment,  consisted  iu  his  being  a  plebeian. 

The  patricians  appear  to  have  been  so  encouraged  by  this  victory,  as  to  ven- 
ture upon  another  attempt  of  ;;  far  more  desperate  nature:  they  Atle„,pf,  *>  »t  nuii 
seem  to  have  tried  to  set  aside  the  Liciuian  law,  and  to  procure  t!-° Ll™""ln™- 
the  election  of  two  patrnv.au  consuls  This  at  least  is  the  most,  likely  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that  after  the  dictator's  resignation,  when  the  comitia  were 
to  be  held  by  an  interrex,  the  election  was  so  delayed"  that  thifieee,  inter- 
regna, a  period  of  more  (.ban  sixty-live  days,  were  suii'ered  to  elapse  before  the 
new  consuls  were  appointed.  The  fourteenth  interrex  was  L.  JEmilius  Mamer- 
einus,  a  man  whose  family,  since  the  days  of  Ihe  good  dictator  Mamereus  .d'anil- 
ius,  bad  always  been  opposed  to  the  high  patrician  parly,  who  was  himself  a 
friend1'1  of  Publiiius  I'liilo,  ami  whose  brother  bad  been  1'uhlil'as'  colleague  and 
associate  in  the  year  in  which  he  had  passed  his  famous  laws.  Tie  brought,  on 
the  election  without  delay,  and  took  care  that  it.  should  ha  conducted   according 


Livv,  VTII.  £8. 

B  Livy,  VIII.  23. 

"  lie  had  nsmiul  Publiiius  Lii  run 

Liv'y,  V.LI1.  2:',. 

a  or  of  tie 

Livy,  VIII.  23. 

"Viti 

l  dicta-    horse  a  foiv  years  earlier,  ivliou  lie  \s 
dictator.     Livy,  VIII.  IB. 
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to  law;  and  thus  the  efforts  of  the  patricians  were  baffled ,  and  a  plebeian  eon- 

sul,  C.  Peeteuuv1  n-a;  elected  along  with  the  patrician  L.  Pupirius  Mugillanus. 

It  was  an  untimely  moment  for  the  renewal  of  party  quarrels,  when  Rome  was 
Fasiiu  of  both  „«■  ,m-  c,lt<i"nS'  uPon  ,1CT  SM<>n'l  am!  decisive  war  with  Samnium.  In  the 
■  ■  ■■  i  ■■  It  outests  Lin-  two  nations  laid  met  with  out  animosity.  awl  the 
war  was  ended  between  them  soon  and  easily.  But  in  the  four- 
teen years  which  had  since  elapsed  their  feelings  had  beooaie  yre;:tly  cha.mjed. 
They  were  now  well  a  ware  of  each  other's  power  and  ambition  ;  (heir  dominions 
were  brought  into  hnmedute  contact  ;  neither  eon  hi.  advance  1;  tit  by  driving  back 
the  other.  The  Latin  states  were  now  closely  united  with  Koine,  and  it  was  be- 
come a  question  which  of  the  two  races,  the  Latin  or  the  Sabellian,  should  be 
the  sovereign  of  central  and  southern  Italy.  The.  second  Sa.mnite  war,  therefore, 
was  carried  on  with  feelings  of  bitter  hostility;  and  instead  of  ending,  like  J.!:e 
first,  within  three  years,  it  lasted,  amidst  striking  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  for  more 
than  twenty. 
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The  second  Samniie  war  brings  us  to  ihe  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome, 
dmmoiosy  of  tto mo-  and  within  little  more  than  three  hundred  years  of  the  Christian 
'■|IH"!:""""'  sera.  Alexander  died  almost  before  it  had  begun;  and  neither 
Aristotle  nor  Demosthenes  were  living  when  the  Romans,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the 
contest,  were  sent  under  the  yoke  at  the  memorable  pass  of  C'audium.  At  its 
conclusion,  s:\tcea  years  later,  we  are  arrived  at  the  second  generar.on  of  Alexan- 
der's successors  ;  Kumenes  and  A.nt.ipater  were  dead.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was 
in  the  height  of  las  renown  ;  and  Seleuous  and  Ptolemy  liad  already  assumed 
the  kingly  diadem,  and  founded  ihe  tlreek  khigdmus  of  Syria,  and  of  Kgypi.  So 
co.-unlctelv  had  Greece  n.rrived  at  the  season  of  autumn,  while  at  Rome  it.  was 
yet  the  early  spring. 

The  war  on  which  we  are  goimr  to  eater  ksled,  on  the  'ones',  eomputiraon, 
e«K»i nafura  mii  ■:!,.  about  twenty  years,  Tt  was  full  of  action,  but  its  events  present 
jucuuiiiis  mm-.  so  complicated  a  tissue,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  its  gen- 

eral principle.  Here,  .however,  as  in  the  Pcloponnesian  war,  it.  was  :>,  great  dhj::ct, 
v,i:.[:.  eilij.er  party  to  tempt,  the  allies  of  (he  oilier  to  revolt;  and  t'aus  the  Roman 
armies  were  so  often  employed  in  Apulia,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Luis, 
while  the.  Saiunites  were  eager  at  every  favorable,  opportunity  to  pour  down  into 
Campania.  At  first  the  fidelity  even  of  the  Latin  slates  to  Rome  seemed  doubt- 
ful; but  that  was  secured  by  timely  concessions,  and  Rome  and  Latium,  firmly 
united,  were  enabled  to  send  out  armies  so  superior  in  number  to  those  of  the 
5,  that  while  revolt  from  the  Romans  was  an  attempt  of  the  greatest 

11  Livy,  VIII.  SB. 
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danger,  revolt  to  diem  wus  prompted  both  by  hope  and  fear.  The  Etruscan  war, 
like  ii!l  the  other  luiliiary  attempts  of  that,  divided  people,  offered  no  effectual 
diversion  ;  and  at  last  Bamtiium  saw  her  allies  stripped,  us  it  were,  from  around 
her,  and  was  obliged  herself  to  support  the  havoc  of  repealed  invasions.  She 
( hen  vk'klc-il  from  mere  exhaustion  ;  but  was  so  unsubdued  in  spirit  that  she  only 
made  peace  till  she  could  organize  a  new  force  of  allies  to  assist  h.er  hi  renewing 
the  struggle. 

Q.  Publilius  Philo,1  in  his  now  office  of  proconsul,  was  continuing  his  land 
blocbidc  of  the  Greeks  of  Parthenope  ;  while  the  new  consuls  of  Tk8  Ln  .  .  mi 
the  year  428  with  their  united  armies  were  ordered  to  invade  aj™ij™™i»™™»  ti» 
S,-.iv,i;ium.  But.  the  Romans,  according  to  the  policy  which  they 
invarbibly  pursued  in  their  later  wars,  did  not  choose  to  carry  on  a  systematic- 
war  in  their  enemy's  country  till  they  had  seenred  the  alliance  of  some  state,  in 
Irs  immedia.te  neighborhood.  Thus,  before  tliey  commenced  their  operations, 
tl'.ey  con-hided  Treaties  of  alliance'  with  tire  Lucanians  and  Apulians,  or,  at  any 
rale,  with  some  particular  slates  or  tribes  of  these  two  nations.  The  Lucanians, 
although  a  kindred  people  io  the  Samnitcs,  were  politically  distinct  from  them  ; 
and  they  had,  moreover,  their  own  internal  factions,1  each  of  which  would  gladly 
apply  for  foreign  aid  to  enable  it  to  triumph  over  its  rival.  Besides,  they  were 
the  old  enemies  of  the  Greek  cities  on  their  eoa.sts  ;  and  as  Home  was  now  in 
open  war  with,  ^eapolis,  and  on  the  brink  of  a  quarrel  with  Tarentnm,  this  very 
cireurLsbir.ee  would  dispose  the  .l.ucaniar.s  to  seek  h.er  alliance.  As  for  the  Apu- 
lians, they  were  treated  by  the  Samnitcs,  it  is  said,  almost  as  a  subject  people  ;J 
and  tlii;y  might,  therefore,  as  naturally  look  to  Rome  for  deliverance,  as  the 
rdlies  of  Athens  in  tlu:  Poloponuesiau  war  were  ready  to  revolt  to  Lace  daemon. 
But  the  Sainnite  government  had  not  the  active  energy  of  the  Athenian  ;  and  the 
Hoimms  were  still  more  widely  distant  from  the  pusillanimity  and  utter  un.skil- 
f illness  which  marked  the  military  plans  of  Sparta. 

We  know  nothing  but  the  mere  outside  of  all  these  transactions;  the  internal 
parties  whose  rlleinate  ivinniph  or  defeat,  influenced  each  state's  F:„]„rih™,wit.:ti-.,! 
external  relations,   are  mostly  lost  in  the  distant  view  } 

by  the  a.nn;dists  of  Koim'.  I!u(  it-  is  recorded"  that  the  war  with  »%<>ru»R»ii»™. 
the  Greeks  of  Parthenope  was  ended  by  the  act  of  a  citizen  of  I':d;epobs,  who, 
preferring  the  "Roman  to  the-  Samnite  connection,  found  mc;ms  to  admit,  the  P,o- 
inarts  into  lib  city.  Publilius  obtained  a  triumph  for  his  conquest,  mad  Pnhcp- 
olis  is  no  more  heard  of  in  history ;  but  Neapolis,  warned  in  time  by  the  fate 
of  her  sister  city,  did  not  allow  one  of  her  own  citizens  to  place  her  at  the 
enemy's  mercy,  but  at  once  concluded  peace  for  herself,  and  was  admitted  into 
the  Itomau  alliance. ''  From  that  day  forward  the  political  history  of  rxc'ipolls 
is  a  blank  to  us,  till,  in  the  revolutions  of  ages,  the  Chalcidfin  colony  became 
the  scat  of  an  independent  duchy,  and  afterwards  of  a  Norman  kingdom. 

The  people  of  Tarenttnn,'  it-  is  said,  were  greatly   concerned   at  the  issue  of 

1  livy,  YIH.  25.  (Diodorus,  XVI.  SP.  s.S.)  r.ut  of  tlio  subsequent 

"  Livy,  VIII.  25.  relations  be.l  ween  Tat-enlsim  seid  lliu  l,ue.eii;ins 

1  TiiUj  Kieijulir  iilj-.er.es.  i:pye;ii's  from  the  we  have  not  :i  v.  tret;  the  wlii-h;  of  the  17:  L  ami 

s'ii-enieir:  tnat  Alexieiile:  ;;!'  Hoiins,  ibirher  his  ].$lli  Sei:ks  i;i  ::::eir  jeT-.'Ci!'.  :;l         bibia  eeV: 

ni.i  --.  i;i  Tji'.v.  v. :■;■■■  :5-,;r.?  =  .lf.I  l-v  abc.'.l:  tv-"o  hue.-  ;■>:;:! us ively  to  Ihe  jiiUera  of  Civ-; ;e  ;;!'•■]  Ash.  ; 

elee-l  T.in'uiuae  exiles;    and   i.hiif    in-ose  exiles  anh  tlio  portion  of  the  history  nhiij'i  lie-ced  :,; 

iivi.y.d  vi  Ltii  l.:ic!  opiiosil  ;■  ;>:  ily.  sua  iv.;ri;:;iiii.e.  the  eox.le'icorM-y  tver;  1:1  sluily  :;iul  the  v-est, 

their  return  to  tl  1  e '.  r  re  verb  I  estsstcs  nv  ;-e::i';-.v-  liiv.jei  keen  entirely  lo  si. 

i:._'Lhi  aiiei  ::iui'.lerhv:  liim,    -hivy,  VJ.II.  il.  "  I  .■ivy.  IX.  13.   'See  ehssp.  XXVIII.  ei' t".'i 

It  is  voxalious  that,  lih.i.iovii:-,  ov  ;alao"li.:.s  w.e-!;  history,  note  28. 

as  it  now  roiiissjr.s  io  us,  makes  no  mereion  of  r  1  .ivy,  VIII.  25. 

-joe.  s.llbk-s  of  >Jy  e..:rin.~  ikis  \-  ri:.J.     J  te-  11...-  '■  J. ivy,  V.  1 : .  eii.  s[jr-;k-:  j.-ibs  ';  Jj^Ims  ;-,e;  |>',e. 

t>e- :ho  iva:- [jci  i,.;';-v.  tin- T.ai'ii'iiiei:  scj.1  Ts^r-.;:)--  '.\i:-Lt::.:'"  not  ■'I'll';.;:,  .liiiijr.-.ti-.y-  ivhiiih   lie   ;.:-.- 

tisiu  In  tee  HOtli  Oheu piss i.l.  in  vliieli  Artitiid-  ej'i-it:'  lor  i>v"  Miv'.n.e.  "  II  ■■r.w'-.r.s  I'aeU.  JSetipolin), 

iii. :n-;.  theh'i,;.",fSr.-.rei,  ::,n:,!,i  .  r  ile  sal«  of  eebule  s-.-.iiemi.  s^l  t.iiiijejnim  vs:Ut.-:     Hut  ^ 

tlio  Tar  en  tir.es  and  -,v:.s  kill:  e  :  ie:<l  -.v. -..:..■  I.  mis  chap.  XXX.  note  31. 

exactly  eontcmporiLiy  witii  ibe  i;s.a;e  oi'CIisero-  7  Xivy,  VIII.  ST. 

nea,  and  the  Ijisgieuliij  e.'  ike  toes;l  Latin  war. 
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Tt,  i™™:™.  re.nit  tn's  wiir>  ''"^  wcrc  i,!1xious  by  every  means  to  stop  the  alarming 
■  ■■'■■■■  "inui.li  of  the  Roman  power.  A  strange  story  is  told  of  their 
deceiving  the  Lucaniims  by  false  representations:  of  outrages  of- 
f erred  by  iln:  Roman  generals  to  some  Lueaman  citizens;  and  (he  effect  of  their 
trick,  it  is  said,  was  so  great,  thai:  the  whole  Lucanian  nation,  in  the  very  same 
year  in  which  Ihey  had  concluded  their  alliance  with  Rome,  ieyoli.ee  and  joined 
Uie  Mamrites.  Bui  the  Sauithlcs,  misirnsLkaj;  (Ins  suJc'en  change,  ehli<;ed  them 
to  give  hostages  for  their  lidelity,  and  to  receive  Samnite  garrisons  into,  their 
principal  towns. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  we  have  not  here  the  whole  explanation  of  the  conduct 
on™.™  of  a,,.,  „.  °f  the  Liioanians.     Some  internal  revolution  must  have  prepared 

i   ;ii''.  way  for  it,  and  then  any  stones,  '\hether  true  or  false,  of  the 

mpl"  insolence  of  the  Roman  generals   me;ht  be  successfully  employed 

to  excite  the  popular  indignation.     But  how  the  Roman  party  was  so  suddenly 

and  completely  overthrown,  and  why  neither  of  the  consular  armies  made  any 
attempt  lu  restore  it,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  The  whole  account  of  the 
operations  of  the  two  consuls  is  confined  to  this  statement,'  that  they  penetrated 
some  way  from  Capua  up  the  valley  of  the  Vulturnus,  and  took  the  three  towns 
of  Allifre,  Csllifo,  and  Rufrium.  But  no  success  was  obtained  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  deserve  n  triumph,  and  the  conquered  towns  were  in  all  probability 
immediately  abandoned,  for  the  Romans  could  not  as  yet  hope  to  maintain  their 
ground  permanently  en  the  upper  Vulturnus  ;  and  it  appears  that  fifteen  years 
afterwards  Allif.e  was  still  held  by  the  Sammies.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
campaign,  the  aspect  of  the  war  was  not  favorable  to  Rome. 

The  next  year  opened  still  more  unpromising] y  ;  for  the  Yesliuians5  joined  the 
l|]C|)l  pfi(i.  Sain  nit  e  confederacy  ;  and  if  the  Romans  attacked  them,  it  was 
■:'■'■;-;.."■■;■.■,''  -.'■'  r:h-W  that  the  Mnrsiar.s,  .Marrucinians,  and  Pelignians,  would  all 
take  up  arms  in  their  defence.  These  lour  nations  lay  on  the  north 
and  northwest  of  Samitium,  and  their  territory  reached  from  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  to  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines,  and  to  the  shores  of  the  lake 
Fucinus.  If  they  were  hostile,  all  communication  between  Rome  and  Apulia 
was  rendered  extremely  precarious  :  and  Samnlum  was  secured  from  invasion 
except  on  the  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  or  from  Campania.  Tin.-  Romans, 
therefore,  boldly  resolved  to  declare  war  at  once  against  the  Vestiuians,  and  by 
a  sudden  attack  to  detach  them  from  the  Samnite  alliance.  One  of  tire  new 
consuls,  .Dec.  Junius  Brutus,  inarched  immediately  into  their  country;  the 
neighboring  nations  remained  quiet,  and  the  Vestiniaus,  overpowered  by  a  su- 
perior force,  sa.w  their  whole  country  laid  waste  ;  and  when  they  were  provoked 
to  risk  a  battle  they  were  totally  defeated,  and  were  reduced  for  the  rest  of  the 
season  to  disperse  their  army,  and  endeavor  only  to  defend  their  several  eities. 
Two  of  these,"'  however,  were  taken,  and  although  it  is  not  mentioned  that  the 
Vestiniaus  sued  for  peace,  yet  the  communication  between  Home  and  Apulia 
seems  for  the  future  to  have  been  carried  on  through  their  country  without  in- 
terruption. 

Meanwhile  the  other  consul,  L.  Furius  Camillus,  who  was  to  have  invaded 
■  LPairaim  c™  dEe-  Sn.mnmnv1  was  taken  ill,  and  became  unable  to  retain  his  com- 
'""'  mand.      Being  then  ordered  to  name  a  dictator,  he  lixed  upon  L. 

Papirius  Cursor,  who  aecoruhiir'v  appointed  Q.  Fabius  Ru'.ltnuus  his  master  of 
the  horse,  and  marched  out  to  attack  the  Samniles.  .1  .ivy's  carelessness,  and  the 
extreme  obscurity  of  the.  small  towns  and  villages  in.  Snmr.ium,  make  it  impossi-- 

*  I.ivy,  VIII.  25.  included  Hist  highest  prat  ci'  the  whole  r.'uijre 

*.  J.ivv,  VIII,  £3.  of  the  AjHjijiiiuts  kimivi:  In-  ike  jiMne  est'  -'II 

'i'l.!ctiiiLUir.iU;i!iid]ia.— Livv,  V[][.ai!.  lloth    "van  Kiis-io  d'   !t:ilai.';     But    the  silts  of  tiio 
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He  to  ascertain  the  scat  of  this  campaign  exactly.  Wc  cannot  even  tell  whether 
the  Romans  invaded  Saniniont,'5  or  were  obliged  themselves  to  net  0:1  the  defen- 
sive, and  to  meet  the  Samnite  army  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Anio,  under  the 
i.inbrivian  or  Simbrivian  hills,  about  half  way  between  'filmy  and  Sublarjueum. 

The  faint  and  obscure  outline  of  the  military  transactions  of  this  campaign  af- 
fords a  strong  contrast  to  the  lively  and  full  picture  of  the  dispute  gM  o!  bi<  m 
between  the  Roman  dictator  and  his  master  of  the  horse,  which  |£3^ftJ5*5J™ 
the  liiim.l'i  have  given  amongst  the,  events  of  this  year.  As  the 
story  wimld  be  considered  honorable  to  both  the  actors  ia  it,  the  traditions  anil 
memoirs  of  both  their  families  would  vie  with  each  other  in  recording  it;  and  the 
historian,  Fabius  Pictor,  in  honor  of  his  own  name  and  race,  was  likely  to  give 
it  a  place  in  his  history.  It  is  told  by  Li  vy  with  bis  usual  power  and  feeling; 
but  here,  as  in  the  story  of  T.  Manlius  and  Ins  sou,  it  will  be  best  merely  to  re- 
peat the  outline  of  it,  as  we  have  no  other  knowledge  of  it  than  what  we  derive 
from  Livy  himself,  and  1.0  give  it  again  in  delail  won't!  be  either  to  tran-ikL:  him, 
or  to  describe  with  less  effect  what  in  him  is  re-luted  almost  perfectly. 

When  the  auspices  were  taken,13  as  usual,  by  the  dictator  at  Borne,  previously 
to  his  marching  out  to  war,  the  signs  of  the  will  of  the  gods  were      Fabiusa   Bai„toHll 

not  sufficiently  intelligible.      It  was  11  I      1  m   t   1      ■  1 ■ 

them  over  again ;  and  as  they  wore  auspices11  which  could  on'h  1  .■   ■■■  1   .  1 

taken  lawfully  within  the  precinct  of  the  old  Ager  Komanus,  the  ul*s" 
dictator  was  obliged  for  Ibis  purpose  to  return  to  Home,  lie  charged  his  mas- 
ter of  the  horse  to  remain  strictly  on  the  defensive  during  his  absence  ;  but  Fa- 
bius disobeyed  bis  orders,  a  ad  gained,  scene  s'igbt  advantage  over  the  enemy  ;  an 
advantage  which  1he  annalists  magnified  into  a  decisive  victory,  with  a  loss  l.o  the 
Sammies"  of  20,000  men.  However,  Papirius,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  this  broach 
of  his  orders,  hastened  hack  to  the  camp,  and  would  have  executed  1'abius  im- 
mediately, had  not  the  violent  and  almost  mutinous  opposition  of  the  soldiers 
obliged  him  to  pause.  During  the  night  Fabius  lied  from  the  eamp  to  Rome, 
and 'immediate.lv  summoned  the.  senate  to  implore  their  protection  ;  but  ere  the 
senators  wore  well  assembled,  the  dictator  arrived,  and  again  gave  orders  to  arrest 
him.  M.  Fabius,  the  father  of  the  prisoner,  then  appealed  to  the  tribunes  for 
their  protection,  and  declared  ids  intention  of  carrying  his  son's  cause  before  the 
assembly  of  the  people.  Papirius  warned  the  tribunes  not  to  sanction  so  fatal  a 
breach  of  military  discipline,  nor  to  lessen  the  majesty  of  the  dictator's  office,  by 
allowing  his  judgments  to  he  reversed  by  any  other  power.      The  tribunes  hesi- 

18  Livy  fives  tii(:  soe-io  oTai'lion  in  ilia  milium,  ot'ior  cm;:, Ivies  were,  eifbiir  :i,;ev  percgrlnus.  ov 

run!   eab's   the  plaoe-  at  wliieh  the  ;;■:■: ::ui  was  as/fa-  hu.itieus,  or  ago;-      ■.■1:1:  ■!   L I :«.--=--  =- 

bought  "liiibriiiiiiin."    \'7[f.  30.    liiii:  Xiciniliv  n  .ired  dlifefti:;!:  av.spiees.— See  V'taro,  V.  is  33. 

'--: «,  thai  tins  dremns-.ai-.ees  of  the  stovy  Lei.  .Mutter. 


L',lltell     ibile.1^.    illlllly    ".till:     tilO     luiilltir.     illllLV"  "   Livv,  Yllf.  30.       SoiOO  '.Vf!  I'OVg  a:'!  ■'■ni        !. 

l-i.-i.i1hI    have  been    tit  no  grsal    disbmee    from  ■■'.ill.  '.  Iiis,  assured  tliat ;  v,-r,  p.iit  lied  battles  ji.ut 

Rome;  and  -he.  Itiihrivian  ::>■  siv.sivi.ei  h'i,[-:  heeii  ib'tgia  string  liie  die;  .trot's  aiisenoo.  and 

o:T..e  iipoervtilltti  of  the  Anio  nrr:  witll  kiiiiv.-ii.  rhic,  l-'atais  lite]  been  twiee  signally  vka.irirjiis, 

la  litis  S.:i::ia!i;  vt;r,  wherever  iiu  hare  any  de-  ;l  la  iptibasi tt.it.  aiir.aiibss  T.ot.i  r&  pii.aeriitit-s.i 

litis  of  a  b;  ill  lii,  the  geogi'i'pliy  oi'ibo  campaign  est,"'  sre.s  Livy  ;  tiiat,  is,  ii.t:  aetion  wa.-i  of  no 

i-  geiteir.iiy  tusrc  p.-r-.'.exetL  Ihtin  ever  ;  beeaeso  import. mee  if.  iisflf,  f.itd  lb  ere  fore  '.'■:..-    mi-."! ■.■.-■  t 

Rniili    details  ahvays   come    from    stories    pre-  in  those  umiali  whieh  odd  not  cuter  into  the  de- 

served  by  the  several  iV.mdvsoi'tlie  aristoeraey,  .nils  o'1  f  10  siory  of  I'aitirhis  and  b'abius.     lint, 

whetber  ia  wrhhig  or  :.iat.i:.i:i:;:.ib.  ;  am;  these,  it:  it  nmdc  ::  neeossnry  pari  oi'tlait  story,  il  v.  as 

earing  nothing  1'br  the  military  iiish.iry  of  the  mentioned,  lit  oonv.-o,  io    eviiry  vcrsh-jii  of  it 

ScviouB  operte'oiis,   only  sotiglti.  tii  deseiibe  ttmt  lif.tli  the  I'tipiriiiii   iiini  tile  Fiibtan  tiailt- 

:■  de:-  ft  .::' '  hiiir  i-.erf:  in  the  battle.  tio-ns  would  be  disposed  10  cxii-igtTst'j  its  ini- 

"  Livy,  VIII.  30.  portanoe  :  the  Inr.lor.  from  an  obvious  itatsoii  ; 

:1  This  apijears  i'roin  ttto  v.e-l-hno'.vii  passiiire  tml    the    former  would    lie  disposed   to   do  it 

in  Vevro,  in.  iv!:i;:l:  ie'irives  t'no  iiueu's'  division  ee,ui;ily,  fur  the  Khic.  of  Iiu-  iibi.r.n-Air  of  faf.-i.!'- 

ofall  eounti'ies.  aeeordiiii;  to  the  rubs  of  liititr  it.s  wiiri  plaecil  in   his  unyielding    assertion  0" 

art;  that  is,  tmeoivliia.'  te  l!io  several  iiindts  01  1  in'  saereilii-'si  fii'itiseijilint: ;  anil  this  would  be 

■'-:--..3  M-bie-h  were  neeulim'  to  each  of  them,  rendereu  the  more,   stii.i'.r.g,  in  nrop:  11 . ■  ■  t r  to 

■   '' a  and  the  ago;1  Gidj;ini=  are  the  brill  ianey  of  ■he  aeliou,  whieh  he,  ilcvv.lLL] 
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tatcd  ;  they  were  unwilling  to  establish  a  precedent  of  suiting  any  limits  to  the 
ab>olute  ])mi-(T  of  the  dictator,  a  power  which  was  held  essential  to  flic  officii ; 
and  ynt.  they  could  not  bear  to  permit  an  exercise  of  this  power  so  cxlravagaiit.v 
severe  as  io  shock  the  sense  and  feelings  of  the  whole  Pieman  people.  Tiiey 
worn  relieved  from  this  difficulty  by  Use  people  i  he  ins  elves  ;"'  fir  the  whole  as- 
sembly, wile  one  voice;,  implored  rhe  dictator  lo  >how  mercy,  utid  io  forgive I'abius 
for  their  sakos,  Tlien  Papirius  yielded  :  the  absolute  iioa'cr  of  the  dictator,  he 
said,  was  no iv  acknowledged:  the  people  did  not  interfere  to  rescind  his  sen- 
tence,^ but  lo  entreat  his  mercy.  Accordingly,  he  declared  that  he  pardoned 
tlic  master  of  the  horse ;  "and  the  authority  of  the  Roman  generals  was  estab- 
lished/' says  Livy,  "no  less  firmly  by  the  peril  of  Q.  I'abius  than  by  the  actual 
death  of  the  young  T.  Munlius."  This  is  true,  if  by  peril  we  understand  not, 
only  that  he  was  in  danger,  but  also  that  lie  was  no  move  than  in  danger,  ami 
that  lie  did  not  actually  perish;  for  the  execution  of  h'ahius  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  more  ruinous  to  discipline  than  any  ether  possible  result  of  the  trans- 
action, as  the  reaction  of  feeling  produced  by  laws  of  extreme  severity  has  a  di- 
rect tendency  to  utter  lawlessness.  It  may  be  observed  also,  that,  according  to 
this  story,  the  tribunes,  possessed  the  power  within  the  city  of  staying-  the  execu- 
tion, even  of  a  dictator's  sentence  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  tliulin  liira,  no  less  than 
in  an  inferior  magistrate,  it  would  have  been  a  breach  of  the  solemn  covenant,  of 
the  Sacred  Hill  to  June  touched  the  person  of  a  tribune.  And,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  people  in  their  centuries  could,  undoubtedly,  hare  taken  cognizance  of 
the  offence  of  Fabius  themselves,  and  removed  it  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
dictator.  But  neither  the  tribunes  nor  the  people  wished  so  to  interfere,  because 
it  was  held  to  be  expedient,  that  the  dictator's  power  should  be,  in  practice,  unre- 
strained; and,  therefore,  it  was  judged  boiler  to  save  Fabius  by  an  appeal  to  the 
clemency  of  Papirius,  rather  than  by  an  aui.horilathe  reversal  of  his  sentence. 

From  this  story  we  return  airaii:  io  tee  meaucrucss  of  the  accounts  of  the  war. 
w«w«  0f  iMpi™  I'  >s  Si|i'l-  that  whilst  Papirius1*  was  absent  in  Rome,  one  of  his 
Timifoinyeiit.  foraging  parties  was  cut  off  by  the  Sammies  ;   and  that  after  his 

return  to  the  army,  the  soldiers  were  so  unwilling  to  conquer  under  his  auspices, 
that  in  a  bloody  battle,  fought  under  his  immediate  command,  with  the  enemy, 
!he  fortune  of  the  day  was  left,  doubtful.  Then,  said  the  stor\y-:  Papirius  saw 
iiow  needful  it  was  io  win  the  love-  of  his  soldiers  ;  he  was  assiduous  in  his  atten- 
tions to  (he  wounded  ;  he  commended  ihem  by  name  to  the  care  of  their  respect- 
ive officers;  and  he  himself,  with  his  lieutenants,  w  en  I  round  the  camp,  looking 
personally  into  the  tents,  and  asking  the  men  how  they  were.  The  utreetim-.s  of 
the  army  were  thus  completely  regained  ;  another  battle  followed,  and  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Romans  was  so  decisive,  thai  the  Sammies  were  forced  to  abandon 
loo  open  country  lo  the  ravages  of  their  enemies,  and  were  even  driven,  so  said 
the  stories  of  the  Pa.phiau  family,  io  solicit  jiCii.ce,  The  dictator  granted  an  ar- 
mistice, and  ambassadors  from  the  Samnites  followed  him  to  Rome,  when  he 
relumed  thither,  about  the  end  of  February,™  to  celebrate  his  triumph.  But  as 
the  terms  of  a  lasting  peace  could  not  be  agreed  upon,  nothing  more  was  con- 
ekuled  than  a,  truce  for  a,  sir.gie  year;  a  breathing-time  which  both  parties  might 
Snd  convenient. 

The  new  consuls,  however,  were  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  S 

M  .  aa  the  course  of  their  magistracy,  so  that  the  Roman  annali 
i.  ■:  ■'  ii  i  ••  the  Sammies  of  having  brown  tiie  trace  as  soon  as  Papirius  went 
ihujw.  a.u.c.  l.  ^^  o|,  0(jjce_!i  jn  tke  utter  corifUBi0[,  of  the  chronology  of  this 
period,  and  the  obscurity  of  its  history,  we  cannot  tell  whether  the  charge  was 

»  law,  VIII.  86.  "  livy,  VIII.  36. 

17  "NonnoxttC-x-:mil<r  (J.  '■'aMiis,  fed  noMS        *  Si;o  in^Kil.'I;  C.eiltolaii. 
rj;  :ir;il  ..>  ...;l:;.niv  ]■  ;|,:il-  l.',j  ii  ■,.:■.',  donatTU 
'■"■Ii  ptil-iistsilj,  prdRarmm  uou  jurstuni  ■ 


im  ftrenti."— iivy,  VIII.  85. 
u  Livy,  VIII.  S5. 
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iv ell  founded  or  no.  But  the  events  of  this  year,  431,  according  io  the  enramm 
ohronoiogy,  have  been  move  tha.ii  ordinarily  disguised  and  suppressed,  for  the 
annalists  represent  it  us  ;l  year  marked  by  no  memorable  action  ;  whereas,  in  fact, 
it  witnessed  a  coalition  ablins'  Rome,  which  was  indeed  quickly  dissolved,  In:: 
in  (he  n.ic;!ii  time  had.  exposed  the  republic  to  the  most  imminent  jeopardy.  We 
must  attempt  to  restore  the  outline  at.  least  of  the  real  hut  lost  picture. 

The  Sanraites  had  employed  the  year  of  the  truce  in  endeavoring  to  procure 
assistance  for  themselves  amongst  the  allies  and  subjects  of  Home,  tiu  ™s„i. marea ini» 
The)-  succeeded,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  with  the  Apulimis  i  some  -M'"11"1^ s'""""1- 
of  whose  cities™  revolted  from  the  I  tomans,  and  called  in  the  Samnitcs  to  assist 
in  reducing  those  who  refused,  to  join  them.  Thus  when  the  truce  was  either 
ended,  or  broken,  Q.  Ardius  Oerretniius,™  one  of  the  consuls,  was  obliged  to  march 
with  one  consular  army  into  Apulia;  whilst  the  other  consul,  0.  Sulpicins  l.on- 
gus,  wa.s  sent  into  Snivmiuni.  Whether  lie  made  his  attack  on  die  side  of  Cam- 
pania, or  from  the  country  of  the  Pelignians  and  Marsians,  we  know  not ;  but  it 
appears,  at  any  rate,  thai  hoih  consuls  were  engaged  at.  a  distance  from  Koine, 
find  their  com  muni  cations  with  it  would,  therefore,  he  liable   to  great  interrup- 

Five  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  had  been 

bestowed  on  the  people  of  Privernum  ;  thirteen  years  had  passed  (.rintrii.  ofthaciHc, 
since  the  same  privileges  had  been  given   io  (l;c  Tuscman-.       I  tit   :::--  i;-,;.,,;-,,-.!1:  .'■.■' 

as  i.r i i.-i    I'.ni'/i'ie, ■.>:•■ ;i   o-  ie  in  urn i ■  i ■  ■■  1 1 1 .-■■ .  an iii'T ■    '    ' 

no  political  power  (for  neither  the  Priyernatians  nor  the  Tuscu- 

lans  were  as  yet  included  in  any  lloman  tribe,  and,  consequently,  ti'.ey  enjoyed  no 
rights  of  voting),  so  it  was  felt  io  be  a  degradation  rather  than  a  benefit;  or,  at 
any  rate,  it  was  fitted  only  for  a  temporary  measure,  which  ought  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  more  perfect  union.  We  may  conjecture  also,  from  what,  has  taken 
place  in  other  countries,  that  hopes  had  been  held  out,  or  even  promises  made, 
by  iho  Romans,  of  which  the  fulfilment  was  afterwards  indefinitely  delayed  ;  and 
the  nobility  of  Privernum  and  Tusculum,  connected  with  these:  of  Home  in  then- 
private  relaiious,  and  aspirin::  io  share  with  them  also  their  political  distinctions, 
were  especially  impatient  of  their  actual  condition.  The  Samniie  war,  and,  above 
ali,  the  absence-  of  both  the  consular  armies  in  remote  parts  of  Italy,  seemed  to 
afford  them  an  op  port  unity  of  enforcing  their  claims,  and  obliging  the  Kouians 
to  grant  them  a  fall  equalily  of  rights.  Suddenly,  therefore,  like  the  .Irish  vol- 
unteers of  1782,  the  people  of  Tuseulmn  and  lYivc-nium  Hew  to  arms;  and  the 
spirit  which  actuated  them  mast,  indeed,  have  been  general,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
people,  of  v  elitrav'1  although  already  included  in  a  Roman  tribe,  were  yet  per- 
suaded to  join  them.  One-  of  their  leaders  was  L.  Fulvius  Curvus,  of  Tuscidum, 
and,  like  the  leaders  of  the  Italian  allies  in  the  great  war  of  the  seventh  century, 
he  was  invested  with  iho  title  of  consul.35     A.  l'rivernatian  leader  was,  probably, 

B  Livy,  VIII.  BT.  ment  of  the  larr'tiaec,  of  the  biil  is  likely  ta  he 

28  Livy  calls  him  Q.  ./u:-.i:H;s  Gaa-cbtiiis.  bu'  authentic,   ivs  uiiidd  i  enture,  even  from  that 

says   "  Auburn  quiJum  annates  ha  bent. ;1 '  He  alone,  \o  supply  the  dcl'tcl?  oil  : I uj  tlae:-  [.art  of 

himself  calls    Siiui  Anlius.  however.  ivLtsi  he  law's  narrative,  even  ifwo  had  not.  I'tinv'siv.- 

iimiiSieii  his  second  consulship   hi  the  yenr  mnrkahlc  notice  of  L,  1'ulvius,  which  tlnw.-;  a 

42:r. — '.ivy,  IX.  15.  liiflit  ni.i'jii  the  whole  transaction. 

"  In  the  bill  ; ■  i-.. ■  j :-- ■  - ■-.- ■  L  idler  war.!..;  by  il.  llu-  '-'"'  "  .Est  ct  L.  Fulvius  inter  insignia  cveiupla, 

vius  ibr  tin:  piiiiishcionr.  .:■!'  tu-c.  Tuseulai.s,  it  'J'li-ealar.oraM    reiielJantiiini   consul;     eodcui- 

was  proposed  to  punish  nil  these  "quorum  ..ipe     cue  honorc  quuui  trar.sissci,  en.iiiiu.us act- 

i.-jll-iln  \"<.-lL:.t-;-i;i   ['!■:.,(..]■]  mt;  .,  -lU:  riolv.do  Jit:-      ill.!    11    ;,i J  itoiUIIMO       qui    Ji.i'.U-    i  ...  I .  '  1 1    :!■  I  ■! 

mat;.:.,  ijcihnr:  feelrsoat,"  This  can  oak  nil  ado  q:.o  iiieral.  basils  boaj.s:  Liuaip'a.Yll  c\  lis  a  la- 
te the  simrt  ivar  uf  this  year  ;  but  the  'aec.auit.  rien  consul  lia-i::!.''  Pliny,  Ivi-ior.  IN'al  .ir.  VII. 
of  these  events-  in  Livy  is  so  nuavri-v  Ihiii  if  we  <l-l.  Now,  -.i.e  title  of  eons, il  was  Uoiuaa  c\ebi- 
sif.y  i'.. dewed  his  niuiioivo  it.e.  ^Mas'ieei  would  slvc.lv,  an.l  not  I.aiiu  ;  the  Lf.i.ias  laid  p^'ici...;; 

b lau.iiiciblo:   It  r  no:  ;i.  ward  aid  oevii  s;iio  and  .ilictalovs,  but  ns  ecus. :1s  ;  iv-.icii  "ivoiiki  nat- 

olT-ivciTueu  since  tilt  wiiroiMjr,,n(:r  of  Veil-  nrally  i.c  the  ca-c,  if  ttic  or%iu  of  the  narnc  :.x 

Drakenburel i ,  lioiac  were  a- icaildcaial,  :,nitas  connected  willi 

it  uiideisilaiid  1:  o  peculiar  c:rcuiiistai:ccs  of- be  time,  '..-■■  1  havu 

t  oa  the  state-  supposed  it  to  have  been.    Seep. 120.     If,  tiie:., 
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assods.ted  with  libn  in  this  dignify,  in  in  [inn!  (ion  (.bat  Tusouhim  and  Privernuni 
were  resolved  to  form  a  distinct  Roman  commonwealth  of  (.heir  own,  they  loo 
being  Roman  citizens,  if  flu;  inhabitants  of  the  capital  persisted  in  excluding  tlicui 
from  the  government  and  honors  of  their  common  country. 

Their  measures  seem  to  have  been  taken  with  the  most  careful   secrecy,  and 

KiiiiHinn-UoIl-.  Fv.l-    t-UC     C.VOt-UlJ CHI   of     them  flil!    UOOll     tllO     U '"HI ]  11.11  S   JlkC     M,     lli  Huda'tla  ill. 

:,:'.. '  "    in  i.n-3  dead  of  (.he.  night,  an  alarm  was  given  that  an  enemy  was 

geutam^iintad.  before  the  walla  of  Rome  f'  the  citizens  arose  in  haste,  each  man 
sk:k(k1  his  arms,  and  ran  to  the  Capitol,  or  lo  defend  the  walls  and  secure  she 
gales  of  the  city.  The  attempt  of  Tj.  E'hvlviiis  r.o  surprise  Homo,  not  less  bold  than 
the  march  of  U.  Pontius  Tetesinus  upon  the  Colline  gate,  was  timely  hallleil  ; 
and,  [inding  the  city  scoured  against  a  surprise,  he  retreated  as  rapidly  as  he  had 
advanced,  lint,  a.li.hough  this  single  blow  I'.ad  failed,  ii  still  revealed  the  magni- 
tude of  tire  actual  danger.  If  Velitrrc  had  joined  in  the  revolt,  what  hope  was 
there  (hat  Liu!  other  cities;  of  f.atimn  would  remain  faithful  ''  and  if  the  whole. 
Storm  of  the  Latin  war  should  again  gather,  "when  the  Samnites  were  no  longer 
allies  of  Rome,  as  in  the  last  war,  but  her  deadly  enemies,  what  prospect  was  left 
of  viotoiy'?  The  pride  iA'  the  Roman  aristocracy  was  obliged  io  yield  ;  and  the 
self-same  conduct  which  in  Yitruvius  Viiccus  live  years  before  they  had  punished 
with  death,  they  were  now  obliged,  in  the  case  of  1,.  Fulvius  Curvus,  l.o  reward 
with  the  consulship.  What  security  they  could  give  that  Lhey  would  keep 
ihe;--  iughicd  faith,  we  know-  not :  but  L.  Fulvius  was  so  satisfied  that  he  went 
over  to  the  Romans,  and  his  countrymen  and.  their  allies,  assured  that  their  de- 
mands would  be  granted,  laid-  down  their  arms.  A  ma.d,  if  not  a  treacherous, 
attempt  to  disturb  this  understanding  was  made-  by  M.  Flavins,"  one  of  (lie  trib- 
unes ;  he  proposed  a  law  tor  visiting  with  condign  punishment  those  citizens  of 
Tuscuhun  who  had  been  the  instigators  of  the  late  insurrection.  This  must,  un- 
cioulil.cdiy,  have  included  L.  Fulvius  himself;  and  had.  the  law  passed,  the  I. a  tins, 
in  indignation  and  despair,  would  have  risen  as  one  nam  ;  and  the  quarrel  would 
have  become  utterly  irreconcilable.  One  tribe,  the  Pollian,  voted  in  favor  of 
it,  and.  even  expressed  its  wish  for  a  still  bloodier  vengeance  on  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  Tusculum,  such,  as  the  Athenians  had  taken  upon  the  revolted  Molinns  end 
Sciourear.s.  Hut  all  the  other  tribes,  to  the  number  of  eight  and  twenty,  l.iad 
the  wisdom  to  reject  the  bill.  In  the  very  next  census  the  Tuseulans"  arid  Pri- 
vernatians  received  the  lull  rights  of  citizenship;  hut.  T.,  fnlvius  obtained,  ike 
objec1  of  ins  ambition  even  without  this  short  delay  ;  he  was  elected,  a.t  once  Ro- 
man, consul ;  and  the  man  who  in  one  year  had  led  a.  hostile  army  to  assa.il  the 
very  nails  of  Rome,  was  in  the  next  vear  invested,  wild  the  highest  civil  and  mili- 
tary power  in  the  Roman  commonwealth. 

Fulvius  >vns  ioal!y  called  consul,  and  not  pyx-  have  mined  Ins  design.     Tiait  ho  'de.ati  l;.--  / 

lor.  'die  Ulli)  craa.  ha.'.e  baen  ohoseii  v.-ito  tin!  ret--omc.il  iiish.iiily,  a-  soon  as  l:e  .I'luun.l  taat.  ho 

M,:,ii;  il'elin.'  us  in  the  It:  If  in  war;  wliea  ti  vas  -.  ■  i  --  ■  -  utiv  I.  ■•;■■;*.  of  coarse,  necessary  ■  and 

l.il'. li'.es.  '■ii.iiirii-.'.tiij  lie  the  triiaicpvc^enta-  rkus  t   civ  ivirakl  have   been  an  ataaat  l.o  lie 

tivi,s  of  the  Hie::. '..ion,  chiaUsI   their  1  mi  seen  from  1 1  if;  i\al!s  ot  Home  '.vkee.  tin;  Ji'.y 

eon-uls  mul  lavvh.  ■■  an-  .—.■■  a.  om-  :■'■ :   ■■  c  .'  ".:!■:  ■!■..■ ;  :.n- 1  \-&.  the.  ii.Ti.im  in  tiie.  night  -ns  miy 

ooi-.si.ils  and  praHars.  cfr-lio  city  a:  l'oii,o.  thina;  hat  imaginary, 

™  1.1  vy,  VIII.  37.     "  Ronue  naetimius.  rerror  -'  Livy,  VII.  87. 

1!             -    aic.o  ill     iaaaa  laptOlLe  Civii  at::  I II  SXftivit,  ''"   Tlli-  IS  kllOiVil  V."it!l  1'i;l'1:  fil  '.o  ill::  l'::  v:'ri.::  • 

IV.  capital  ium  li'cpio  ;-rji  lacuna  a  ao  e'.  porta;  pic-  ii:.i:s,  b:aa,i.L.-e   -hey  v.era  hicladad  ill   tile  t.i-Lhc 

iia  a:n  lata  rum  fi.c.Liiit.  e".  eum  conour.-utmii  can-  lilcieiea,  ':■■■  Oaeaidiia,  v.  1 1  i  •:  I  ■.  vais  c  - 1--_  -=.!---  =  1    a- 

o.:aa aqua  ad  anna Lbna  look  asset,  pri-  -las.  See  Lit  y,  l\.  SO.  DiodoniB,  XIX.  10.  With 

ma  luce  dm  anctoi  use  oanaa  terroria  oompa-  regard  to  tl  e  TnaoutonH  ll  is  onlyacoi  jeol  ire  ; 

rviit.';     Tlo  stiii1  v  r-hus  L'iven  is  a  mere  a-i.an-d-  auv  -.ve  o:;v.:v  hear  ui'  ila.aa  uIUtv.              ■■.,-.  ■.', 

ii.y;  tjut.  ii.  is  prjbiia'e  ct;o;;ii-!i,  it'  ev|;laiacd  us  ;is  hill  (iii«iii.-;  and  ti.eir  heiai;-  ear...:  ■.-■:  i:    n,i 

in  lis;  'ijxt.      We  re.ut  of  a  siuiilar  niu'-it  ni.au:l;  i':.ii -ins  :ii ::.::■.■.  Iil-t.  '.■■  '.o. ■-■'.-■.  a  i;.i:il  Livy,  V I ][. 

made  ay  -.lie  ,K,|niaas  apfai  'J'nni-aiaai  ioM-ai-ilh  ST)' so  ems  l:a  s.a:  ivil.:  da:  s".]  -,.-  ■■'ii,,,>.  ;'.;:i  i  la  y 

lla-  cla;.r,  .,r  i.  la;  I  liird  eaaliiry  r.a'  Rum-:.!,  Livy,  v.  an:  :i  da  lined  to  the  fall  iram-iiiso  :■;-  L,  i'upir 

II 1.  lii :  :eia  in.  l-io  same  nariaer  A.ajias  .Kev-    ias  Cursor,  ivIjo.  us  aiaiaiii-a  ['■ the  t'as'i  r'a- 

.■■■■■■  f the  cunsors  of  the    

uid  Ufentine  tribes 
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What  became  of  the  consular  armies  in  Samnium  and  Apulia,  while  these  im- 
portant events  wove  passing  in  the  neighborhood,  of  Rome,  we  have 
no  means  of  discovering.  11  is  eerlittu  Unit  they  gained  no  vie  to-  -".'■'■'  "■>'...■':'■■,',[.■  ;'.;;; 
vies;  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  sustained  some  defeats, 
and  that  their  ill  fortune  may  have  helped  In  break  the  spirit  of  Roman  govern- 
ment, and  in  enforce  a  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  Tuseulans.  Rut 
when  the  seeds  of  dissension  near  home  were  destroyed,  and  Tusculum  and  the 
other  neighboring  titles  were  cordially  united  with  Home,  the  war  in  Samnium 
assumed  a  different  aspect.  The  Roman  annals,  represent  the  year  4?,'2  as  one 
is-.nrtaxl  by  most  b::._liar.t  victories  ;  although  some  aecouais"'  ascribed,  the  merit 
of  them  to  the  consuls,  (J.  b'abius  and  L.  iriilvius.  while  others  gave  it  to  a  dic- 
tator, A.  Cornelius  Arvina,  .All  agreed,  however,  in  saving  that,  the-  Sammies 
sustained  a  bloody  defeat,  insomuch  thru  the  party  in  Samuiura  which  was  favor- 
able to  peace  obtained,  for  the  moment,  an  ascendency.  This  party  resolved  to 
purchase  the  friendship  of  Rome  byt.hu  humblest  concessions-,  ell  prisoners"  and 
ad  plunder  taken  from  tlie  Romr-.ns  were  to  be  restored  :  all  the  demands  of  the 
Romans  before  the  war  were  to  be  fully  satisfied;  and  Brutulus  Pnpius,  the 
leader  of  the  war  party,  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  Roina.us,  as  (he  man  who  had 
broken  the  peace  between  the  two  nations,  Brutu'us  I'apius,  it  i.s  said,  would 
not  he  given  up  alive  ;  he  killed  himself,  and  only  his  lifeless  body  was  offered 
to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies.  But  the  Romans,  thinking  that  a  party  which 
could  yield  so  much  would  not  dare  to  refuse  any  tiling,  rejected  even  these 
terms,  and  would  he  contented  vritb  rolhing  less  than  that  the  evmmit.es  should 
acknowledge  their  supremacy,  and  become  their  dependent  allies/1  One  unsuc- 
cessful campaign  was  not  enough  to  reduce  so  brave  a  people  to  such  a  humilia- 
tion ;  the  whole  nation  resolved  to  try  the  chance  of  war  once  more;  and  their  choice 
of  an  Imperaior,  or  eaplain-geaeral,  fur  the  approaching  campaign  fell  on  a  man  who 
has  deserved  lo  be  called   the  ciamnifc  lia/mbel,  or  Caius  Pontiles  of  Te'csin..'* 

The  military  history  of  the  ensuing  year  is  more  than  ordinarily  obscure,  be- 
cause the  annals  were  filled  with  nothing  but  the  stories  about  the  ... 
disaster  of  Caudium;  and,  as  usual,  these  stories  never  think  of  p 
eonneetmg  the  event  to  which  they  relate  with  the  Circumstance 
which  led  to  it.  hut  plunge  into  the  midst  of  it  at  once.  The  two  new  consuls, 
it  is  said,  T.  Veturius  and  Sp.  Postumius,  at  the  head  of  two  consular  armies, 
consisting  each  of  two  Roman  legions,  and  it  considerable  h.ree  of  auxiliaries, 
inarched" from  Rome  into  Campania ;  its  if  it  was  intended  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
great  Banmiie  ciric~  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Abitesc  at  Caudium,  and  Tclesia, 
and  lien  sv  en  turn,  or,  as  ji:  was  then  called,  Male  veil  him.  The  last  campaign  in 
Apulia  h.ui,  probably,  recovered  the  revolted  cities  in  that  country,  and  the  Ro- 
man party  amongst  the  Apulians  was  supposed  to  be  strong  enough  to  retain 
their  countrymen"  in  their  alliance  with  Rome,  Thus  the  seat  of  war  was  re- 
moved entirely  to  the  southern  frontier  of  Samnium  :  and  C.  Pontius,  the  Sam- 
nite  general,  wa.s  prepared  to  defend  the  passes  which  lead  from  the  plain  of 
Kapios  to  Bcneventurn  and  the  higher  \alleys  within  the  line  of  the  Apennines. 

But,  in  order  to  tempt  the  Romans  to  plunge  blindly  into  these  defiles,  Pon- 
tius  contrived  to   mislead  them   by  a  false  report  that  the  whole   ■i.vy™twiiMpnn«< 
Samnite  army  was  gone  off  into  Apulia,'"  and  was  there,  busily  Cjartl°m-  ■ 
engaged  in  besieging7  l.uceria ;  as  if  trusting  to  the  natural  strength,  of  their  own 

"  Livy,  VIIT.  33,89.  a  descendant  of  i-lics  I'anrius  who  defeated  the 

™  Livvl   Yl'II,    '■'/-<.      IKon    ('a-sius,   l-'rcgm.  ]'■■  i:  .i'-  ai  ■  !■■■  ■  :■■■■ -:'  'Catidium. 

Ursiu.  143.  "  Livy,  IX,  'i.     At  riai  y*\\v<\  \\\  tins  <:am- 

11  Aepien,  TTJ.  Tragm,  4.  paigii,  or  Iww.i.h  ,-.■;■.-.,  '...:. -\\:\  v.-ns  raiilv  won 

B  He  is  called  roiem-  IVfe-mi?  In  'lie  mi-  over  to  tie  S'lem-jte  allairce,  it  is  not  possible 

thor  of  :':ic  lollc  -,vofi;  "a.;  Vhis  111  u'd  dims, ,:  Mh».     A  p. .it  ol'rke  Mor.i      :  i-.  -  n:i,i   ■  .  vi 

iuthenotSca  of  Up.  PostuminB.   Thagreat  Sain-  been  in  ipnlia  wl  en  the  la-:         :--.inv.|  >-..i\i- 

„:•■:    :.■:..!..■!■  v-  "■:■  1:   ■  .'  ■■    so  r.'bsi  iiiutiJc  iifiilii-l:  niimi  ;  ami  U.  Por.tius  may  l::,vc  won  I:::,  ra- 

t-.Iia  wan  also  I'onUns  Telesiir.if,  and,  -.iosbIUv,  toi'v  wi.tL  an  army  liuiea  iiirfcrmr  m  numbers  to 
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country  to  withstand  the  invasion  of  the  Koman  consuls.  The  consuls  believed 
this  sforv,  iinil,  thinking  on  the  one  bund,  that  the  danger  of  their  allies  made  it 
neeessary  to  choose  the-  shortest  rout;',  into  Apulia,  vrl'.ile-  the  abseiiee  of  the  Kam- 
nile  army  would  enable  them  to  force  their  way  through  Samnium  without  dif- 
ficulty, they  entered  the  fatal  pass  of  Cnudiuni.  This  was  a  eui  or  valley  in  lhe 
outer  line  or  wa.ll  of  the  Apennines,  leading  from  the  plain  of  Campania  under 
tlie  foot  of  Tiburmis  to  Alaleventum,  The  modern  road  from  Naples  to  Bene- 
vento  still  runs  through  it,  and  it  is  now  called  (he  valley  of  Arpaia." 

In  this  valley  the  Roman  army  found  itself  on  a  sudden  surrounded  by  the 
Thaj  M  duDntsii  Snd  enemy,  who  showed  themselves  on  Loth  ilnhks  a.r.d  on  the  rear,  as 

u..!.rn,lr-,<itLs=iito:E.       Ronn   as    []1(_,     |;j:L|,ls   0f    ]_11C    coll-ltUUS    WCfC     SlOJlpud     b\    tbll   obstacles 

-with   wlbeli  the   Sumnil.es  had   blocked  up  the  road  in  front  of  them.       Thus 

enlanaiediti  a  situation  nearly  similar  to  thai,  of  Flamluitts  at  'ritL-asymetius,  the  Ro- 
mans were  completely  defeated.35  Wight,  however,  saved  them  from  total  de- 
struction ;  but  to  retreat  to  the  plains  was  impossible  :  lhe  pais  in  iheh*  rear,  by 
which  they  laid  entered  the  valley,  was  secured  by  the  enemy  ;  so  that  they  had 
no  other  resource  but  to  encamp  in  the  valley,  not  far  from  the  secr.e  of  their 
defeni,  and  there  hopelessly  to  abide  the  issue.  The  Sarnnites,  having  thus  got 
them  in  their  power,  waited  quietly  till  famine  should  do  their  work  for  them. 
Oeeunyeio:  the  road,  both  in  front  and  on  the  rear  of  the  llomans,  and  giandasg 
evi-ry  possible  tiaek  by  which  the  enemy  mighi  try  tii  escape  ever  tl'.e  bills  on 
either  side  of  the  valley,  they  easily  repulsed  some  desperate  attempts  made  by 
the  Jlomans  to  break  out  :  and  a  huge  arniv,  surprised  on  its  mnroh.  with  all  its 
communications  cut  off,  mid  hemmed  in  within  a  single  narrow  vailev,  eoidd  not 
possibly  have  the  means  of  stibsist.er.ee  beyond  a  very  short  period.  Accord- 
ingly, (he  Romans  soon  threw  themselves  on  lhe  morey  of  the  conqueror:  "Put 
us  to  the  sword,"-'  they  said,  "  sell  us  as  slaves,  or  keep  us  as  prisoners  till  we 
art:  ransomed  :  only  save  our  bodies,  whether  I'umg  or  dead,  from  all  unworthy 
insults."  They  might  have  remembered  how  their  own  countrymen  were  accus- 
tomed to  lend  their  capt.h-e  enemies  in  triumph,  and  to  execute  them  hi  eold  blood 
in  I  be  common  prison  ;  nay,  how  they  had  intcU  demanded  even  the  lifeless  bod  e 
of  a  noble  Samuile.,  liniu.il'.is  Rapius,  to  be  given  up  to  (.hem,  and  had  deprived 
it  of  the. rites  of  burial.  But  now  they  could  understand  thru  it  became  a  noble 
nature  to  sitow  mercy,  and  that  an  uafortunaf.e  enemy  deserved  to  be  treated 
with  compassion. 

that  of  the  Romans.     Bat  tlio  history  of  this  name  of  a  plain.     I".  is  said  'hat  Hie  vallae  of 

e:i-:e.ii>!i  ee.i.o:        e plis.ely  .-..--,■:. i-oi.l .  Aipain  is  t (:■■■>  open  to  sn:t-  s.ne:i  a  ^ei.e-r: f.-.l-oii. 

"'  Tin:  si  i  mi '.ion  of  :l:e-  pass  o:'  taimliim  liai  Botn  [ve-buhi  s  i » 1  ■- 1  Nr.   Iioppi'1  (J  raven  eail  ii, 

hoon  a  matter  of  da-|:nie.     Mr.  Giinr.lv,  in  a  tihi-  I.oivov-or.  n  narrow  vs.  ley,  and  die  It-ana  us,  i;s 

r.i-.'i:1  i ...... I- 1: >:■  i  by  II !-.  Ke|.e  el  i  'raven,  in  Lis  they  have  disaaiised  every  other  part  of  tlie 

Mar  I.  r- 11:1:11  I  liu  so-.a1li.--l  ;■!■■.:■  vi:ia:s  of  .\epleJ,  si'  '.V.  «K  likely  nho  to  e.-o.L'eerelo  II.K  rial  ii  nil 

S.  IS  20,  plums  it  in  1;  muiuiv  L':.M\;n  0:1  II  si  111-  diiiieidlies  of  it  J  .eronnil,  la  "order  lo  lessen  lhe 

e   stream  of  lhe  L-oloi-o,  :il>ovo  'h-am/   Asiln  stnnnr.  of  their  defeat. 

d.v  e-eli.     1-3. 1 1  -  Moba'a- adheres  to  tiio  e'.-ar.iaou        -'  Livv,  us  is  well  known,  makes  lis',  li-y ■= 

'  ■  J  i :  ■ '  ■  ■  -  ■  -  -  ■  - 1 :  -  ^  -t  was  tin-  valley  la-lvo  ai.  Aih-.vo  snrreLd'T  wa'.iii.  al>!;;w.  ovcreeini:  ky  lhe  insa- 

ar-.d  A.'ea.ia,  Ihrouirh  widen   the  meson'  rosiil     pendile  olillleii^hs  oftl.oar I.  where  thev  had 

from  Taples  to  llonovonto  riv.-.s.  '  A  villain-  in  neon  or.tr  levied.    JiiitAsiparii.  when  !i.  :;  mi  11  ei'- 

t:n.:  lnlds;  of  :l.i-  ,|.;:ile   h   si  111    eiilii-'l  Keel  i:i,  ale-  ihli.iilkafS  alia  :i;;-„i:li:a;o;i|Plil:  :'i..:;if  r!-- 

and  XkhnV.r  s:iy..  line  1  lie.  delilc  liM-lf  was,  even  ward-,  noises  only  twelve  niilihiry  oi'oiiu.  -s  ier.1 

nil'   Hi'' .>.  11.. 1   i'i  :  1 1  .■  II. at  ■  ■■i'..1  ■  ■■,  a. I'.l  11 .  "1    11  .  11  11   iviii.i 

of  la  Furo.da  il.'iLiidoia,  '  Tl:e  dispute  Jias  been  su'rvivii-.L-i  opini  iJn-'ji  tur,i  mi;  buipdapphavs 

only  oeoaslouoil  by  Die  slip-position  II. al  i.ivi  :s  ijo-i:,..-  ill.  Ji'ia^'m.  1,  f  <i.     IMo-v  t'.v...  consi.bir 

d.es:rliiiiii  of  :lio  sci"-.e   iv;.s   to:eLTi-r-.oii;rul!v  ai-,ilrsoo:i--i^:.....l  oi'ilnii loi-iona.  and  tad  tuoriv- 

e.>:Ti.:i,   and  l.y  tlie   '.'.:  tlio  ally  .,f  ieeoneilin::-  It  J'...i'  milllary  11-1':j:i;i;'s  ;   so  t-liai   iialf  of  the.   fi'ill 

v.'ll  :■,  i!:e  a:. I:,;l  ;d:iu-aeti:r  ifllio  Valley  of  Arpaia.  a.anbe:  must  1 1  avo  been  eiiber  tilled  or  disa- 

llnt  L.vy':-  dr-..|-i::;lo:-s,  unless  we  eaa  be  sire  S..!inL    bv  t.lioir  wound.-.     Anil   (Jieeio,  in  tun 

tnat  in.'v  eve  biti.oi  1-0111  some  writer  who  was  pljees,  ijimlen  lij  XUilnihr  (Do  ieileli-,  111.  an, 

earn  i'ii!  "I  sn.-oi  inn  iters,  desen  0  1.0  i:e,ll:  ;  ai.d  J  le-taeneit-die  Is).  evpras:dj  says  iliei  i  lie  re 

mid  li.o  I'ieoiro  ivLieii  In:  ■:!■,  0-  of  lini  pi:^s  of  was  a  butdo  of  l.iaiuliV.iii.'ia  wllLt  'be  iLon.am 

Candinm  is  bnl,  a  n:p^esi.'naitl...n  of  almost  all  were  defeated. 

momiluin   valley-,  wliieli  ooniraol.  at  intei-val.-  ="  Applan.  III.  loueiii.  i.  $  2,     (.'en  p:i-e  !Ji-„. 

iino  iinre  t-oryt-,  and   ovpaml    ee'.iveea  tlieee  i.islnsl  XVI.  *.  t'niem,  Mai. 

«orgei  into  iuaielliinir    almost    uiisorving  the 
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They  spoke  to  one  who  colli!  feci  this  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  and  not  merely 
wi'.er.  fortune  had  turned  agaiast  aha.  The  father  of  C.  Pontius 
hat!  been  no  sit  anger  io  the  pai'.osop'ay  of  Greet' ;  his  inifvcourso  :i."..i:-:mh,:-i  :'.'  '-:'■.', 
with  the  Tarer.uncs  had  made  him  acquainted,  it.  was  said,  with 
Archyias  ::,n  nay,  ho  had  even  taken  part,  in  a  philosophical  conversation,  respect- 
ing pleasure,  so  went-  the  story,  not  with  Archyias  only,  but  with  Plato.  These 
pariici.ltU'S  may  not  be  historical :  but  the  connection  with  Tarentum  was  likely 
to  have  an  influence  on  the  most  eminent  i-amndes :  and  C.  Pontius  was  proba- 
bly far  more  advanced  in  cultivation  of  mind  than,  any  Roman  general  of  that 
age.  He  resolved  to  use  his  \ietcvy  generously,  and  to  ma.lo'  it,  if  possible,  llie 
occasion  of  an  Gonial,  and  therefore  of  a  lasting  peace.58  "Restore  to  us,"  ho 
said  to  the  consuls,  "  the  towns  and  the  lerritory  which  you  iiave  taken  from,  us; 
and  call  home  your  colonists  whom  yon  have  unjustly  settled  upon  our  soil;  and 
conclude  with  us  a  treaty  which  shall  acknowledge  each  nation  to  he  alike  inde- 
pendent of  the  other.  If  ye  will  swear  to  do  this,  I  will  spare  your  lives,  and 
let  you  go  without  ransom;  each  man  of  you  giving  up  his  anv.s  merely,  and 
keeping  ins  clothes  uu'.ouchcd  ;  ar.d  vou  shall  pass  in  sight  of  our  army  as  pris- 
oners wham  we  bad  in  our  power,  aad  whom  we  sob  free  of  our  own  will,  when 
we  might  have  killed  them,  or  sold  them,  or  held  them  to  ransom." 

When  Pontius  had  announced  the.se  terms,  he  called  for  the  Roman  fecialis, 
whose  office  it  was  to  conclude  a.ll  treaties  and  to  take  the  oaths  „,„  „„,j,  ^^ 
in  behalf  of  the  .Roman  people. ;u  But  there  was  no  fecialis  with  ti"m* 
the  army;  for  (he  Romans  had  resolved  to  make  no  peace  with  the  Samnit.es, 
and  to  receive  no  proposals  from  them  but  their  absolute  submission.  So  the 
consuls  and  all  the  surviving  officers  took  the  oaths;  and  six  hundred  Roman 
knights  wore-  to  R'.  delivered  as  hostages  to  the  Sammies  to  insure  the  raul.ica'.ion 
of  the  peace  by  the  Roman  people. 

"When  the  Pjpurtivns  were  hopelessly  cut  off  from  all  aid  in  the  island  of  Sphac- 
terlst,  the  Athenian  commanders  agreed  to  a  truce,™  in  order  to 
allow  time*  to  the  Spartan  government  to   send   an   embassy  to  »''«!*«i«iS5(« 

Athens,  and  to  purchase,  if  they  could,  the   deliverance  of  their  ""°rv  

soldiers  by  oonscntitio-  Lo  reasonable  terms  of  peace.  Why  Pontius  did  not  act 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  insist  upon  treating,  not  with  the  generals  of  the  block- 
aded army,  but  with  the  senate  and  people  of  Home,  whose  consent  was  obvi- 
ously essential  to  the  validity  of  any  treaty  of  peace,  the  suspicious  and  imper- 
fect accounts  of  the  Roman  wriiers  will  not  enable  us  lo  explain.  Did  he  kaow 
so  little  of  the  Romans  a.s  to  expect  that  they  would  ratify  the  treaty  because,  iis 
terms  were  so  ir-.oth'rate,  and  because  he  had  spared  the  lives  of  so  many  thou- 
sands of  their  citizens?  But,  according  to  Roman  notions,  no  peace  was  en- 
durable unless  they  themselves  dictated  iis  conditions  ;  and  the  mercy  of  an 
my  was  a  deadly  insult,  because  it  reminded  rhem  that  they  had  been 
rjuished.  Or  did  he  trust  to  the  force  of  natural  affection ;  that  the  six 
dred  knights  whom  he  had  demanded  as  hostages,  and  who  were  probably  the  sons 

o,  deSenaetute,  Xli.  S  il.  iIicmhikij!  lif,i   or'  Arelivtas,  speaks  of  a 

'■■-■"■'      ■  1--  bodily  pleasures  between  him  a       _.. 

and  he  seems  to  give  a  reality  to  the  et 

tion,  by  snio-L.'  that  JVyardtus  came  to  Taren- 

-        .     -,  a  Tsirentme  turn  on  at:  ;;::i:j::s^y,  iv!iii:ii  liiiiLhiwu  sfait  lliltiiiir 

OaditioiL.     C.i'a  is  nifiat:  t,i  ia",,l,  iiiii',  tlivardir.:;  ly    ',1:P.   yO!i-iji:r   j'iar  ysins      (.Uiiijniisaa   XII. 

to  Itis  ov.-n  t:il:.-il:it'i.ii:,  J'h.toV  visa.  '..-.>  '}':.r.-n-  (A.)     A{  any  rate,  as   Ma'anlir  Am-;  If  :C<r.\?, 

(ma  laid  tnkra  phiae  in  tiio  eainaiVrji  of  L.  the:  very  m:i'odiicl:i:.a  of  i!:i:  i: it-.CV.  l'ontns 

I'ciTa- 1    Ami.    i  'ii.adhis;    ll:;i.t   is,    in    tiio  ;  I :  to    a    !'liil'jS'JS:laiv.I    J:::k:L'U(I    ivi'.li    Aivhy.ii:i 

yea:  a:'  Komi:  l.'n'i,   ticaarLii'ie  io  tae  coneuari  a::d  l'la:o  would  id  tan-  tlt;s:  1  lis  i-a-.lnaai  S'ain- 

reckoning.      Kiclad'.r    :;i:uks    taat    Ncf.rdr.-.p'  iiL'-.-h   b.a  nc.^uired,  i-raa^ii  i  ai'ir  in^rcoaraci 

slovy    only  mufms    that   NaareliuS    had    him-alt'  with  T.ircc.tai'-.  tat  i:itr:r(.'Hl:  111  ;i:i'.l  ai:  i.r.jinaii!- 

■.i-j'ilVi'ji  a ' ■i::il''_T!i.-  i-tci  i).!(jvF.if,  a  .  v.-V.irjli  Afiiliv-  anoa  witii  tiic  cirec];  [ihilosopiiy. 
in-.  ]'.-jn:i:iJ.  au.l  |'i:,r',M-,iv  ji:a,U;tlii;hi-i:..kei:!i.         ■-  Ania:t::.  Si.aiallk'.  j-'viieiii.'  IV,  «  ■".     Livy, 

(Vol.  Ui.  noia  ;;r-<.;  lint  Ai-isrc.x.'.riiif.,  si Ri:3n-.::i.i-    ix.i  ... 

oi' Aristotle,  jm.i  IhnivioiTi  ri.niiovsi.l   Irani  the-        ''''  Ai.oiiiu,  Sniunll,  ]-Yaq;ra.  IV.  §  5 
time  at"  Aicltytas  only  by  oat:  gel  :i:  ration,  ji:  his         -'  Tltucyliidiss,  IV.  IS,  16. 
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2fl4  BISTORT  OS  ROME.  [Chap.  XXXl 

or  near  relations  of  the  most   influential   menihcrs  of  flic  senaix1,  would  Ijcj  so  fai 
reiiarded  bv  j.]-|i.:ii'  toilers,  a?  to  iempt  iheai  for  their  safes  to  impair  the  iviu jci-t-y 
of  Rrinui  ''      Hut   thi.ise  f;  ithers  were    the    country  men   mid    contemporaries  of  T. 
Manhus,  who   had   ordered   Ins   son  to  "be  put  to  death,  even   when   vie  looms, 
rather  than  allow  of  any  exan-.plo  ivr.irh  mio'iit  he-  in'utioiis  to  militari  disvipliac  ; 
how,  then,  could   the  lives   of  sons  who  had   degraded  themselves  hy  becoming 
prisoners  io  the  Samnitcs  he  purchased  at  the  price  of  national  humiliation?     Or 
was  Pontius  really  guilty  of  no  such  imprudence ;   and  was  it  his  only  fault  that 
lie  relied  on   the   solemn   faith  of  a  people  ivliose   care  was  not   io  observe   their 
treaties  honestly,  hut  to  devise  some  pretext   by  which,  whilst,  they  hrohe   the 
spirit,  they  might  still  save  the  letter?     ft  is  cs press ly  mentioned'"  that  not  onlj 
the  olliecrs  of  the  army,  hut  two  of  the  irihimes  of  the  commons,  gave  their  sanc- 
tion to  the  treaty;  and   it  seems   certain   that,  they  gave  it  as  trilmnes,  and  that 
they  were  not  merely  elected   tribunes  after  the  surrender,  having  been  at  the 
time  no  more  than  tribunes  of  the  soldiers.     But  if  two  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
as  such,  signed  the  treaty,  how  came  they  to  do  so,  or  how  was  it  that  during 
the  term  of  their  sacred   oiliee  they  were  abroad  with  the  army,  and  not  within, 
the  walls   of  Homo?      Were    they  sent    to   the    camp   for   the    very  purpose  of 
deceiving  the  Sdmai'.e  general,  by  accepting  tins  treat)-,  and  assuring  him  that  it 
would  be  ratified  ;  and  did  he,  knowing  their  sacred   character,  and   that   they 
were  the  leaders  and  representatives  of  '.in;  1  toman  commons,  rely  ioo  conlideaUy 
oti  their  word,  without  requiring  that  formal  au'.hovity  for  it,  wlneh  alone,  accord- 
ing to  the  casuisLty  of  the  l.'omaus,  could  make  the  nnt.ion  responsible? 

When  the  consuls,  ipuesiors,  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  and   the  two  tribunes  of 
^  —       the  commons,  had  taken  the   oaths,  the  first  fulfilment  of  the 

■    .......!..  .1  i.   (rente  immediately  followed.      The.  Romans   gave   up   their  arms, 

™  "   "*   tT  and  marched   out   of  their   camp  wearing  or  cany  in;;   with   them 

nothing  but  one  single  article  of  clothing,''"  the  ea.mpcstre  or  kilt,  reaching  from 
the  waist  lo  the  knees,  aad  leaving  tire  upper  part  of  the  body  naked,  now  that 
the  soldiers  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  their  coats  of  mail.  Even  the  consuls 
were  obliged  to  appear  in  this  humble  plight,  for  their  war  cloaks,  paludamenta, 
were  taken  bom  them,  and  their  lietors  ordered  to  lea.ve  them  lite  histanf.  they 
ca.tne  out  of  the  camp.  The  six  hundred  knights  were  then  delivered  up  to  the 
Ramnit.es,  and  the  rest  of  'he  Roman  army,  stripped  of  their  arms  and  baggage, 
passed  in  order  through  an  opening  purposely  made  for  Litem  in  the  Samuiie 
lines  of  blockade."  Two  spears  were  set  upright  in  this  opening-,  and  a  third  was 
fastened  across  them  at  the  top  ;  and  throtera  this  gateway  the  vanquished  army 
marched  out,  us  a  token  that  they  had.  been  conquered  in  war,  and  owed  their 
lives  to  the  enemy's  mere)-.  It  was  no  pecnlinr  insult  devised  for  this  occasion, 
but  a  common  usage,  so  far  as  appears,  in  all  similar  eases ;"  like  t.he  modern  eere- 

"  Cicero,  de  Officiis,  IT].  3ij,  §  100.     Cicero's  nhsnrvsd  thai  ihis  condition  of  allow mg  each 

v.-oi\1h  arc,  '■'  l;.j^:;iii..|uii  t !:tji-ioi-;-,  Ti.  In'-.;iii1csiis,  soldi.;."  to  march  nut.,  with  a  siiiiflu  article  oi 

1>.  Malhis,  old  tarn  trianni  ph:l>is  orinil,  .pied  doi  hiii;?;  was   ;;riini.ii:l   i>y  the.   Athena  in   eoi:i- 

iioi  ■  i  ■  ■ .>■■■..■  .i'.    i  M.  ■ Lit,  nt  iHiiiidois  io  [ilc  Pe-i'litani;!,  iv-kor  I'utklt"^  ni, 

ji:i\  S:anni-imr.  rcpudiar^tie,,'!    .The  expression,  tiiken  in  the  second  your  m'  the  reioponnes.' 

"  q-.iod  uoi-umiiui'to  ■■■:!!:■.  i!  five's!  :'a;;ta,""  shown,  war ;  and  that  the  Athenian  j;ovcrnmcnt  oe 

T  think,  that  they  were  tril.i  nuns  of  the  win-  picrifd  oiMiB  1  rem  y  :ls  too  fiivorable  lot'ao  v; 

1  m  they  sir:  ■. ■  ■:  1  i ': i r.  traaly,  l.i..1  ',!■;-.  i  ri.e-  m.iisne'... — Si-:;  Tinny; '.ides,  II.  TO. 


"  at-etci-ilas"  here  V,pokeu  i;!'was  i'ae  stiiictbm        *'  'O  ph  IHSm 

oftheir  sacred  oUn-c..     Livy  a!.;o  mentions,  tin;     mm.      Ajiiiiati,   I     =.    . 

tact,  that  Live  men  v.ho  were  tiab of  an'     ";:  ■-.-'.  ■:.  or  ■.  \  :>.  n    ,■.,...■   :n ■■■.■:; mc  ".lie  tMau.ae 


n  that  year  wire  ainonyst  there  '.vha  iaoekadi    .coiihl  iw'i   .■  i    1  merely  by  carrying 

liiyi'.pi'  tins  treaty,' IX,  8.  two  lines  sii'i-oss  I  lit:  viitlty,  one  above'  tlie  Ho- 

l:   "lr.n.„:m-  |...,ii.-  ,,;:,.■  i;,:i7l!.i.—  A^iilll ,  Pl.l-lril.  111::)!  CIUl'.p  :iV.'[  the  OtJii.V   i!t!i»  i".      The  liuturo 

I1';1.    IV.   s  "i,   ''mm    p>er;n!i:-    vertliaiesitis    :r.-  of  ! lie  iT'enud  l-einli'.red  a  (-ircninvalh,Ue!i,  or 

emics."    Livy,  ]A".  o.     In  this  state  Livy  enlls  jrceiTii'vi^n.  urijiet'essnry. 

t  ke>  1 1  -;  seinhnu'ii."  .IX.  ii.  !:■:■. se  all  I  i : .     i-|vi-  "'  'I'uis  in  si  i  own  l-.y  tin?  story  of  Ciiniiiaatn;, 

-pi  f  iv  I  frf  Mi  oil-  'joiiiis  iv;is  ruiiic:.!  :    I  lion  (a^-^ins  ivlii.-l:  i-ei..:tsenl»  tin;  .'Tv[ii:,a!-,s  a.-  i: . : .-       ■■ 

-■  =-  ■------■_  -  ■  1  --.-  ■;  - :  s . ".  -i  i  "= .  i  -- 1  ,/-;i,.;.V-'i:ii).ia;i.„.:..-,i,-  v.r.der  V:  e  vale:  liv  i'.!ine.:.i:.n.:i:  ■:*  v:,C:  ■■■  >i;,n„. 

....    _,         '_:      t.-..     -..         -_      , /I    -  ..       .?....       .'^...fl- ..:..^.,,v,.    >.    ........  A.-l      I*'.' .-:.,.■       r. .:.:!. H.. 


ill  ri  uliri   ;!■}■;;.  ■>■  !.;..!■  '.fib  s,:riAi'"'ii'   ;6.':«.   i^vrj'i.-ni     v: :  iai:a;:\;.a-es.     And   flioiivsius  oxpi'iissly  ca]ls 
li^iifl^.Tiij...  "  t'rat'.   Mai.    XJi.XV'11.    '.It  r.v-.y   be    it  a  lionian  eiiatoiii  to  inake  an  enemy  v.liohaa 
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mony  of  piling  aims  when  ii  garrison  or  army  surrender  themselves  (is  prisoners 
of  war.  So  t'iir,  indeed,  was  Pontius  i'rum  behuvhii;'  wit.ii  any  unusual  insoloiteo, 
that  he  ordered  carriages  to  be  provided  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  Roman 
army;  and  furnished"10  them  with  provisions  sufficient  to  support  tlieni  till  they 
should  reach  Rome. 

In  far  different  plight,  and  with  far  other  feelings  than  they  had  entered  the 
pass  of  Caudium,  did  the  Roman  army  issue  out  from  it  again  Tl ^ ratreal  do 
upon  the  plain  of  Campania.  Defeated  and  disarmed,  tiiev  ioiow  ,  ■■  „  i  .  .  ■  , 
not,  what  reception  they  might  meet  with  from  their  Campanian 
allies;  it  was  possible  that  Capua  might  shut  her  gates  against  them,  and  go 
over  to  the  victorious  enemy.  But  the  Cumpanians  behaved  faithfully  and  gen- 
erously :''  they  sent  supplies  of  arms,  of  clothing,  and  of  pros  isions  to  meet  the 
Romans  even  lief  ore  they  arrived  at  Capua  ;  they  sent  new  cloaks,  and  the  hclurs 
and  fasces  of  their  own  magistrates,  to  enable  the  consuls  to  resume  their  lir.ting 
state;  and  when  the  army  approached  i heir  city  the  curate  mat  people  went  out 
to  meet  them,  and  welcomed  t.i'.em  hotli  individually  and  publicly  v,  ith  the  great- 
est kindness.  i\o  attentions,  however,  could  soothe  t!ie.  wounded  pride  of  the 
Romans  :  they  could  not  boar  to  raise  their  eyes  from  the  ground,  nor  to  speak 
to  any  one  ;  full  of  shame,  they  continued  their  march  to  Home  ;  when  they  came 
near  to  it,  all  those  soldiers  who  had  a  homo  in  the  country1,  dispersed  and  es- 
caped, to  their  several  houses,  singly  and  silently;  whilst  those  who  lived  in 
iou.ue.  lingered  without,  i~:\^  walls  till  the  sun  was  set,  and  stole  to  their  homes 
u:'.dcv  cover  of  the  darkness.  The  consuls  were  obliged  to  enter  the  city  pub- 
licly and  in  the  light  of  day,  hut  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  no  longer 
worthy  to  be  the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome,  ami  tltey  shut  themselves  up  at 
home  in  privacy. 

Nor  was  (lie  blow  less  deeply  felt  by  the  senate  and  by  the  whole  people. 
The  actual  loss  in  the  battle,  and  the  captivity  of  six  huu  h  d  of  <■■;-,;'  ■■-■'■  |  ■■"  ■■ 
the  dower  of  the  jouth  of  Rome,  were  enough  of  ike  nisei  yes  to  1.1.. 
throw  tbe  nation  into  mourning  ;  how  much  more  grievous  were  they  when  ac- 
companied by  such  utter  defeat  and  humiliation  !'l!i  All  business  was  suspended; 
all  orders  put.  on  mourning  ;  the  knights  and  senators  liid  aside  their  gold  tines, 
and  took  off  the  well-known  red  holder  of  their  dress  which  marked  their  rank : 
in  every  house  there  was  weeping  and  wailing  for  those  who  had  returned  home 
dishonored,  no  less  than  for  those  who  were  dead  or  captive  :  and  all  ceremonies  of 
rejoicing,  all  festivals,  and  all  private  marriages,  were  suspended,  till  they  could 
lie-  celebrated  in  a  year  of  better  omen.  A  dictator'3  was  named  to  hold  the 
eomiii.u  for  the  election  of  new  consuls  ;  but  the  augurs  declared  (bat  ihe  appoint- 
ment was  null  and  void  ;  another  dictator  was  then  chosen,  hut  the  same  objec- 
tion was  repeated  ;  till  at  last,  as  if  the  god.s  abhorred  every  magistrate  of  lids 
fatal  yeai,  the  elections  were  held  by  an  iuterrex.  This  inicrre.v.  was  M.  Valerius 
Corvinus,  and  the  consuls  chosen"'  were  two  of  ihe  most  eminent  citizens  in  the 
commonwealth,  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the,  author  of  the  Pnblilian  laws,  and  L. 
Paphius  Cursor,  who  had  so  sternly  upheld  military  discipline  in  his  late  dicta- 
torship. 

We  cannot  suppose  thai  the  Sammies  would  have  allowed  their  victory  to  re- 
main loner  unimproved,  without  assuring  themselves  whether  it  «d„j,  te„], 
was  the  intention  of  tbe  Roman  government  to  ratify  the  treaty  or  :■■■■■  >■: :.!■■■  ■■•  -■/^ 
no.  But  the  chronology  ami  history  of  these  cvcnls  are  (dike  so  ■■..-.  .  «■■.> 
meager,  or  so  wilfully  falsified,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ascer-  *""■■"■■ 

mm-eTidevsi-;  jmss   iime-i-  thii  yoke,  HI.  ?.?.,  p.        ,"1  Appia'i.  I'mem.  IV.  §  T,     Livy,  IX.  1. 
46  J,  l'Lijiikft,     Tie  -;auc  tiii  not  if,  implicit  in  the        '"■  A  apian  and  i.ivy.  ijl)i  HupcK. 

dciilliti,:,!!     of    (hi;    lOVIHS     "j-jgillll,"    find    "S'.lil  *"   ZfililfilS  s:lvs.  1  iull   li  ■:  (:fJVlSU;:i  -Vijl:  oi.,ii.i!Y,.i 

y.istum  niiiti,"  i:i  Fest-us,  to  resign  tlic;r   uJlioe   Jcniic'Jiiitdv;    -.i&uoriiw 

«  Appian,  Trunin.  IV.  §  S.  tzawev,  VII.  Bfl. 

,c  I.ivv,  IX,  ii,"    I>:ou  (.YlbsUi?.  lungm.  Mai,        ">  i.ivy.lX.  7. 
XXXVI. 
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lab  either  t-'io  dates  or  tin?  real  character  of  r.ln.'  transactions  Tvhich  followed.  As 
soon  as  tlio  new  consuls  came  into  office,  the  question  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty"  was  brought  before  the  senate.  Sp.  Postumius,  one  of  the  consuls  of 
the  last  year,  being  called  upon  to  deliver  liis  opinion,  doe  la  red  at  once  that  tho 
treaty  ijuirlil  not  to  he  accepted,  hut  that  himself  and  his  late  colleague:.  T. 
Vctunus,  with  every  officer  who  had  taken  the  oaths  to  the  Samnites,  should  be 
given  up  to  them,  as  haying  promised  what  they  were  unable  to  perform.  The 
senate  emhraeed  his  proposal;  and  to  many  of  the  senators  it  involved  a  personal 
sa.crilico  scarcely  less  t.l'.an  t'aa*  which,  ho  was  making  himself,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  exposing  their  sons,  who  were  amongst  the  six  hundred  hostages,  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  enemy.  But  the  Romans  were  as  regardless  of  their  own  indi- 
vidaal  feelings  as  of  t.ho  laws  of  justice  and  good  failb,  icben  either  was  sot,  in 
the  balance  against  na'.ifniai  pride  and  ambition.  The  consuls  and  all  the  other 
ollhvvs  w!.:i  had  sworn  with  them  to  the  Samnites.  were  com  mi  tied  to  [lie  chr.rge 
of  the  fceiales,  and  were  by  them  conducted  into  Sv.ir.nmm,  They  were  then 
half  stripped,  as  ivlicn  they  passee!  under  the  yoke,  their  hands  were  bound  be- 
hind, their  backs,  aad  the  feciules  solemnly  delivered  them  over  to  the  Samnites 
as  men  whose  persons  were  justly  forfeited  to  them  in  atonement  for  their 
breach  of  faith.  JNo  sooner  was  this  surrender  competed,  il'.an  Sp.  J'or-iueaius 
struck  Die  lliiraii'i  feeinlis"  vio'enily  with  his  knee,  his  hands  aad  feet  being  fet- 
tered ;  and  cried  out,  "  I  now  belong  to  the  Samnites,  and  I  have  done  violence 
to  (he  sacred  person  of  a  Roman  fecialis  and  ambassador.  Ye  will  rightfa'.iy 
wage  w.ir  with  us,  Romans,  to  avenge  this  outrage."  It  is  hard  to  say  whoilier 
this  trickery,  at  once  so  base  and  so  foolish,  should  be  ascribed  (o  mere  hypocrisy 
or  to  fanaticism  ;  for  the  fanatic  is  its  prone  to  falsehood  as  to  cruelty,  and  jusa- 
fies  to  himself  the  one  no  less  than  the  other,  by  holding  that  the  end  sanctifies 
the  means. 

Yet  it  is  a.  fanaticism,  less  wicked,  indeed,  but  even  more  extraordinary,  when  a 
poofia  i.iw.  is  as.  man  like  T.ivy  can  describe  such  a  scene,  and  can  represent,  as  he 
"f1"1™-  has  done-,  the  conduct  of  fori:  his  hi  sack  strong  contrast  with  that 

of  the  Romans,  without  appearing  to  feel  any  admiration  of  the  one  or  nay  shame 
for  the  other.  Pontius  refused  the  oil'.;  red  victims:  "They  were  not  the  guilty 
persons,''™  he  said,  "nor  would  he,  by  transferring  the  punishment  to  them, 
acquit  (heir  country.  The  Roman  government  had  reaped  all  the  advantages  of 
the  treaty  of  Gaudium,  hut  refused  to  fuliil  its  conditions.  Hither  the  legions 
should  be  replaced  in  their  dc-^yrati-  p.  .shim,  firm  v.  Iiioh  nothing  but  that  treaty 
could,  have  delivered  them,  or  the  stipulated  price  of  their  deliverance  should  be 

61  livv,  IX.  8.  slaves  lict.l  plunders!  tliu  Roman  territory,  the 

-1  T/ivv,    IX.    tn.      Niebuhr    supposes    tliii!.  Italians  wuu'.J  have,  called  upeu:  tl:o  Sanaales 

there  aiu.it  lime  existed   between   Italic  an  J  tu  eivotlicm  satistai  tioi:  for  Urn  ivri'ii:*:  a:iu  la 

Wi.iuaaiai  a',  liis  period  arolaiion  ofisopolity  :  bus  sense  a  ^annice  slave   r.-.-A  'soi- bribed  :. 

buai.  is.  llii-.t  tJ-.-j  citizens  tjf  ehher  eoiiitry,  en  Tteinan  :ei:i^il's,  an::  Home  Vei'l  tans  received  is 

losiii!*  in-  rslii'friiisliiiip;   their   .-,-.',■  n   franchise,  v.'i'oni, . for  wciiii  -a.  r.o  or.  ■ <i<  ■  cud  i;..; - 

unciC    talo:   up  a',    please,  re   1 1 .  =  Li .   CI'  the    oth  ci  ;  is  J  ii  f;  t-:.  f~1 .  or  Si.':li  C:  l":iflJi'liv  hvli.r.     The  hitter 

and    that  in  this  sense  S:i.  Posluiniiis,  when  course  ii;ijiJit.  lawfully  be   labei:,  unless  there 

L"i'-  .■:!    in  !.;.■  :l.i:  Jier.'Slls.  end  sa  bavin,:  ceased  was  :•    spoeial    treaty  lit  which   ttif;   ('o:.t.'sei:i:v 

I..  be  :l   :!  eh:ei  o'tiz.::,.  Lai:  ;  ■:  ■  ■:  II  1 1 .  ■ "  ;y  1  ■: .  c  x  up  Ins  raities   had  ao„:.d  theiasebes  1:.  appeal    to  lie- 

t'r; inel list  as  a  citizen  of  Sai.ir.iue!.     J'.ut  this  coi  i'ii  ion  in  ease  .  d  a:y  dispute  be-.v.-ei  a  la. in, 

supposition  appears  to  am  unnecessary  and  hn-  bo:  ore  iluw  r.ad  ivfi/jrsij  to  amis.    And  arinool- 

prol;;.')lc.    Sp.  I'.-.s-tumius  could  Imvo'iio  eli..i:c  inirlv  i-.c  i'.nd  s.i:  I;  a  etiusii  in  t!io  tiucc  ecn- 

<jf  l.iCii.jiv.i'ijI;    ciii:^i:    .;:'  S a! in i: in .1,  :l.u'  is.;  -.v:ij  cilice!  'hChl'.-ii  AT. s  i-.n.L  .i.:U'i-;:aiac:i.  ia  ti:u 

pven  mi  by  t!iu  ^Jnmilcs,  dcdil.iis,  and  there-  nintli  year  cf  the  I'eleperiie-iie!  nay,  'rbvicyd. 

i'ljyfi  had  :i:i  riciits  '.vi.aa^v-v  in  ri:!:ci;:n  to  tliaill,  IV,  1  Is,  ^  Iliac  !  i,e  aai:":es   ilis'.un'.y  el  _;:;e  ;1 

bl'.t   li.;e;:aii'    liiei:1    absolute    ]i l'OpC It'.-.      SeetllC  itpttihjy'n    I'lui     tlii'\>'.;::'     '•:■■■■:     -'.>f|U0.         Lilt     t'l'l 

las  tcce  :i::li.l  wah  l-esoeel  to  the  Campania  a,  Sn'a'.::  as  el  tic  b.-eriunii:^  :,:'rhe  hi  hie  I  eh.-ea 

wiiou   th,:y  ^urr.a.leivd  tl  eniselves  tu   It.  n:e,  lo  ilillevv  a  e.al'ei'cat  ece.rse,  and  to  si.e.;  rcdicss 

ae.-.-en^  p,    in.  iioniau  sleiv.  to  ■■iiiaia  prote''-  tbr  the:.-  abe.ced  naieeanees  ':>;■  a  liree;  ;i(i[>:!iil 

rion  against  ine  p~a:.inii".cs.    Livy,  VII.  ict.    The  ta  arms,  williout  any  negotiation.— i-ee  Thu- 

rnenninc  of  I'o=tuii:ius:  iiet'ou  and  unnb  »ii  evil.  1.  SB. 

this;    thai:  he  r.uiv  belonged  to  t'ic  Sainnibs,         ''-1  llioa  ('ass.iuB,  Fra^m.  Mai,  X XXVII.  Livy, 

Midthal  the)  n eii'  !■■■-       aiHa  (br  \m  actions,  IX.  11. 
is  for  those'  of  their  s!;:vos.    If  the-  Kan  unite 
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paid.  The  gods  would  not  be  mocked  with  the  trickery  of  a  childish  supersli- 
lion,  which  endeavored  to  abuse  their  holy  names  for  the  support  of  pcrlidy  and 
injustice."  So  fcjp.  I'ostumius  and  his  companions  were  given  hack  to  t-ho  Roman 
feciales,  and  returned  unhurt  to  their  own  army. 

Such  is  the  account  which  the  Roman  annalists  have  given  of  the  famous  de- 
feat and  treaty  of  the  pass  of  Caudium.  It.  differs  in  many  )>  pn  I-  Ejlt..,.,!uil  at  r  ,  , 
probably,  from,  the  truth ;  yet  it  is  accurate  and  trustworthy  when  ^"j1'™0™™ 
compared  wiih  the  stories  of  the  tmrisactions  which  followed,  I„  Pnpiriu-;  Cursor 
was  one  of  the  favorite  licroes  of  Roman  tradition  ;  his  remarkable  swiftness  of 
fool,  his  u'igantie  slrenath,  his  enormous  capacities  for  food,  and  the  iron  strict- 
ness of  his  discipline,  accompanied  as  it.  was  by  occasional  touches  of  rough  h\i- 
mor/'1  all.  contributed  to  make  his  memory  popular,  somewhat  in  the  same  way 
as  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  has  been  admired  amongst  us  ;  and  his  countrymen 
boasted  that  he  would  have  been  a  worthy  champion  to  liau:  fought  against 
Alexander  the  Cireat,  if  Alexander  had  ever  invaded  l.ia'y.  This  favorite  lender 
was  consul  iu  the  year  immediately  fa'dewine;  i\v-  affair  of  the  pass  of  Caudium  : 
so  great  a  warrior  must  have  signally  avenged  that  disgrace  ;  and,  a  coord1,  ugly, 
he  waVnvule  to  realize  the  most  sanguine  wishes  of  the.  national  vanity;  he  re- 
took Lueeria,"  (lie  fatal  town  which  had  templed  too  consuls  of  the  last  year  to 
rush  blindly-  into  the  defile  of  Caudium  ;  and  in  it  he  recovered  all  the  arms  and 
all  the  standards  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Romans,  and,  above  all,  he 
there  found  I  he  six  hundred  Roman  knights  who  ha.d  been  given  up  as  hostages, 
and  delivered  them  all  safe  a.nd  sound.  Thus  every  stain  of  the  late  disaster  was 
wiped  away  ;  but  the  pride  of  the  Sammies  must  also  ho  humbled  :  seven  thou- 
sand ^amr.ite  soldiers  were  taken  into  Lueeria,  and  were  sent  away  ur.huvt  after 
having  been  made  to  pass  half  naked  under  the  yoke,  and  0.  Pontius  himself,  by 
toe  especial  favor  of  the  u'ods,  was  their  commander,  so  that  the  ignominy  which 
he  had  inflicted  on  the  Romans  was  now  worthily  returned  upon  bis  own  head. 
INo  wonder,  after  such  a  marvellous  victory,  L.  Papirius  should  ha.ve  eulered 
Rome  in  triumph  ;  and  never,  since  II.  C'amillus  bad  triumphed  over  the  Gauls, 
had  there  been  seen,  it  was  said,  so  glorious  a  spectacle.  The  two  triumphs, 
indeed,  mav  well  be  compared  with  one  another  ;  both  are  equally  glorious,  and 
both  also  arc  cither  wholly  or  in  pari,  the  inventions  of  national  vanity. 

The  Fasti  Capitalini  for  this  year  are,  unluckily,  oiny  pnr'.ially  legible  ;  but  it 
is  remarkable  that  they  eoulain  the  names  of  three  dictators,  of  E«  tin  b«.™»iij 
only  <nie  of  whom  there  is  the-  slightest  notice  inLivy,  and  ibal.lhey  ,"llr",i°,"J1 
place  the  triumph  of  L.  Papirius  not  in  ibis  year,  but  in  the  following,  when,  ac- 
cording [-a  (hem,  he  was  for  the  third  time  elected  consul.  One  of  the  three  dic- 
tators Mas  L.  Cornelius  J.enUilus  ;  and  as  the  Cornelian  house  was  very  numer- 
ous and  powerful,  there  were  not  wanting  writers  who  cleaned  for  him  the  i/ary 
of  ;:!l  the  supposed  victories"''  of  this  year,  winch  others  iiad  given  to  L.  Papir- 
ius. Victories  as  unreal  as  Hie  preloaded  conouesl  of  Lueeria  might  we'l  ho 
ascribed  ;o  diir'oren'-  persons;  that  town  had  only  been  just  lake::  by  the  Sam- 
nites,  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  they  would  have  kept  their  most  pre- 
cious trophies  and  the  whole  number  of  their  hostages  iu  a  foreign  mv.l  con:|inri;d 
city,  nit  her  than,  in  the  cities  of  Samnium  itself.  Resides,  there  is  reason  10  doubt 
whether  Lueeria  was  recovered  at  all  before  the  year  440,  at  which  time  Livy 
places  whai,  according  ta  him,  was  its  second  rccaplure,  as  it  had  just  before  re- 
volted to  the  enemy.  The  real  events  of  this  year  cannot  be  ascertained;  but 
there  is  every  probability  tbat  the  Romans  were,  in  truth,  successful ;  that  they 
did  much  to  remove  the  feeling  of  discouragement  from  lac  minds  of  their  own 

61  liar,  the  clifuv.M.iii'  pven  liim  l:v  Jjivy,  IX.  :;iu  '..-i  '<:::  I'miic  ii.  Uinii  o";.s-i;7s.  .l'r.i.':a;.  ii;.!, 

V,,  ie i.i  ;!:,..  :r.i  w.:  :/,..■*  iv!..lt.:  \\. ■.!-■;.,  zih-l  ";;v  Jli.,:i  X  ,\",\"V  til.,   ii:     D>iVP.sr.^,     I'l-crai.    "\  ;.iU::L[:u. 

Csssiu.*,  IV.  Mai,  XXXIX.  '  XXXVI,  mvl  in  Floras,  1. 16. 
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soldiers,  and  to  lower  the  confidence  of  tlie  Samnites.     It  appears  that  the  victorj 

of  the  pass  of  Cuudium  had  not  been  a  solitary  advantage  to  the  enemy;  for 

they  had  also  taken  Luceria  in  Apulia,  and  driven  the  Roman  colonists  out  of 
Fregellte,'1  the  occupation  of  which  place  had  been  one  of  the  immediate  causea 
of  the  vmc.  The  people  or"  Srrtnciim™  also,  in  the  heart,  of  l.atium,  are  said  to 
have  revobed  to  the  Samnites  ;  a.  fact  which  id  thus  barely  noticed,  with  the  re- 
markable addition,  that  the  Katrieaus  look  an  active  part  in  the  recovery  of  Fre- 
gclke.     Tints  Hie  consuls,  Publilius  and  Panirius,  had  an  arduous  task  to  accom- 

Silidli ;  and  they  well  justified  the  confidence  of  their  countrymen,  who  had  se- 
eciod  them  above  all  other  citizens  to  retrieve  the  honor  and  the  fortune  of 
Rome. 

Fregellse,  on  the.  upper  Litis,  and  Satrieum,  in  the  heart  of  Latium,  the  one 
ito  Eiomm  wwiii  iii  Dn  'he  upper  road,  the  Via  Latina,  from  Home  to  Capua,  ihe  otiier 
ip^.  nearly  on  the  lower  road,  by  Anxur  and  Fundi,  were  now  fallen 

into  the  power  of  the  enemy  :  and  the  war  might,  at  any  moment,  by  the  revolt 
of  the  Hernicars,  or  of  a  greater  number  of  the  Latin  or  old  Volacian  cities,  be 
brought  under  the  very  walls  of  Rome.  Yet  the  Romans  resolved  at  once  to  fix 
the  seat  of  war  in  Apulia,  in  the  tame  spirit  of  courage  and  wisdom.  y>hieh  mnde 
them  send  troops  to  Spain,  even  when  Ibinniba!  was  in  the  heart  of  Italy.  Lu- 
eeria  had  fallen,  and  unless  the  Romans  could  effectually  support  their  party  in 
Apulia,  that  whole  country  would  soon  he  lest  to  them  and  strengthen  ihe  power 
of  their  enemy.  Accordingly,  L.  Pa.pirius  Cursor  mnrehed;j  into  Apulia  by  the 
longer  but  uninicmipted  route  through  tin:  country  of  tee  Vestmians  and  along 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  ;  while  Q.  Publilius  was  to  force  his  way  through  Sam- 
uium,  and  so  effect  a  junction  with  Ins  colleague.  If  the  main  force  of  the  Sam- 
nites  was  em;i!oved  in  .Apulia,  it  is  possible  that  a  Roman  consular  army,  con- 
sisting of  two  Roman  legions  and  an  equal  number  of  allied  troops,  might  have 
found  no  army  in  Raiiuuun.i  strong  enough  to  obstruct  its  march;  and  it  would 
of  itself  avoid  engaging  in  Hie  siege  of  any  of  the  Samnite  cities,  Rut  the  account 
of  Publilius'  exploit  is  so  extravagant,  and  af  tlie  same  time  so  vague, '■'  that  we 
canno-  tell  by  what  line  he  reached  Apulia;  it  is  only  certain  ilia!,  both  consuls 
were  engaged  on  tlie  other  side  of  Italy  during  the  whole  campaign,  and  that, 
whether  they  retook  Luceria  or  not,  the  progress  of  revolt  in  .Apulia  was  c.ifeet- 
ually  checked. 

Meanwhile  the  neighborhood  of  Rome  could  not  he  left   defenceless  ;  and  the 

.  .     dictators  of  ibis  year  were,  probably,  appointed  to  provide  for  the 

!■,.,,    ...jviv  m  it.:-  capital,  ;md  to  prevent  tlie  example  of  Satrieum  from 

spreading  amongrt  ihe  oilier  cities  of  Latium.      fiat   (.races  of  the 

old  patrician   party  spirit,  may  here  be   again  observed,  as  in   (he  dictatorship  of 

M.  iMareellus  six  years  before.      Q.  Publilius  had  named  C.  i\l tenuis"  as  dictator, 

"  Livy,  IX.  12. 

M  Livj;  IX.  IS,  IS.  

lu  Livy,  IX.  14.     "Louis  maviliiic.s  piivvcia:-  surdity  ol'  mi  btuiy  accomplishing  a  mareh  of 

rat  Arpos."  such  a  ill            1                                  cattcved 

'°  The  account  is  v:;^uc,  for  it  iiai."0»;i;.i  score  j'iii.lii,,     "  A  iiuiimii  Oi^s-pjiti  pctntre.'' 

i- ';  .■!!■.!■  mora  definite  than  Samni  im.     "I'uh-  "  uulv  iYaL-mci.ts  i:'  Ins  i'a.-li  i  '.i:  ,_l  :-:inl  :■:■;> 

lili'js  in  iS io  fiii'ijsiii-i-,  iwK-f:iT..iti  Omi'.mi.s  io-  Lore  i.--v"it:.l«,  sc,  tlim  tiie  mums  c:' '.'         :.■■■■  ■  !':. 

uiimcs."     Livy,  iX.  13.     "  Ail  versus  Caaliuas  tillers  ot  fa  is  year,  and  di'  their  musters  ol'  the 

lutti ones''  is  also  u  vainic  expression,  for  ;'.  may  t.orse.  are  mutilated,  and  stand  thus: 

ehmily  eiflir-]-  (lie  Iroops  ilicl    liait  lately  been  0.  Ma  .  .  . 

f.i'i.T.iiul  at 'Javdiuiu  under  C.  Pontius,  or  the  M.  Fos  .  .  . 

forces  of  the  city  of  Oauuhim.  or  oi'  ihe  whole  1.  Cosh  .  .  . 

tribe  ov  district  of  ihe  Caiuiiii-i'.ns.  ona  of  the  L.  Pipntrn  .  . 

jn-eul  divisions  of  tlie  Bsmnite  nation.     And  it  T.  Makii  .  .  . 

■■:  o.-.::i:u:;!-.ieit.  because  it  represents  the  Sam-  L.  Papieik  .  .  . 

j:ilr,i  :  >  ::-.in;:  tea;  '.    ■:  iiolii  of  inellii  in  Bum-  't'lial  tin:  IP.:  ihc:;.i:or  and  masd'a' nf '.he  ;-.crss 

i.r.i.m  dioalli   iin:.i  A  [ml is.  v.-'uen  tlicy  weve  in  wci-ii  G.  Man! us.   pocrr,  Maiiihi-i  in  i  -w.    i'a-ii, 

sues  a  stnti;  of  Total  vo:.t  that  t.Ley  did  mil  ver  ■  and  jr.  l-W.'ms,  ■niioii,.  ol'uo  di>.;'e.  ss  O'.e  In.sli, 

jure  io  i.li.frrad  -[.eir  oivr.  cauii'j.    Had  tins  Icon  :u  liotieii:^  to;;  dielator.sliip  of  (.'.  M.i-:.i:is  s;K 

thfi  .a.'i:,  i.liw  v.  f.-i  i.l  isOioi-  "have  tod  for  flic)-  II                                     1                 1 

tor  io  I'.iiiir  oVu  eitios.  tluni  have  pjoue  to  a  lor-  iinio.    [1.1.  Lici.]   Tin;  second  dii.-;.;t:;r  is  ii'.Miiv 
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t.L  man  of  a  plebeian  funnily  like  himself,  and  who,  together  with  himself,  was  made 
Llio  subject  of  a  more  uolent.  attack  from  the  patricians  in  Ins  second  dictator- 
ship six  years  afterwards.  The  augurs,  no  doubt,  declared  Ms  appointment  to 
have  been  invalid,  as  ilicy  had  done  in  the  ease  of  Marcellus ;  and,  accord  bi;dy, 
ho  resigned,  and  a-  patrician  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  P.  Cornelius  Lcn- 
tulus.  Thus  far  the  accounts  are  intelligible;  but  why  Lenlulus  also  should 
have  resigned,  and  the  consuls  Lave  been  required  to  make  a.  (bird  choice,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  discover.  This  ihird  dictator  was  'I',  Mnnlins,  apparently  the  same 
Maiibus  who  eighteen  years  before  had  gained  the  great  victory  over  the  Latins 
by  Moun',  Vesuvius ;  and  it  is  probable-  that  by  him  were  held  the  comitia  for 
the  following  year,  at  which  L.  Papirius  Cursor  was  again  elected  consul,  togeth- 
er with  Q.  Ardius  Corpotanus.  It  may  he  that  i_] :- ■  ■  patrician  party  were  aa.vious 
to  secure,  the  re-election  of  Papirius ;  and  that  P.  Lenlulus  had  been  opposed  to 
it.  Manlius,  on  the  contrary,  so  much  resembled  Papuias  in  the  sterner  points 
of  his  character,  that  lie  was  likely  to  agree  with  those  who  thougLt  Lis  rc-elec- 


Papirius,  in  his  miliiary  conduct,  justified   the  contideucc  of  Lis   coiLulryn'.en. 
He  recovered  K  aid  cum/1'  while   his  colleague   carried   on  the  war  . 

with   continued  success  in  Apulia,     The  authors  of  the  revolt  of 
Sai.sieum  were  executed  ;   lee  people  were   disarmed,  and  {lie  town  secured  by  a 
Strang  garrison.      TLus   again  the  sparks  of  a  batiu  insurrection,  (he  greatest  of 
all  dangers,  were  put  out  before  I  hey  could  burst  into  a  flame. 

In  the  next  year  the  Sammies"3  are  said  to  Lave-  concluded  a  truce  with  the 
Romans  for  two  years;  but  it  maybe  that  this  truce  only  re-  ^ 
strained  the  two  pur  ties  from  directly  invading  each  other's  terri- 
tories, while  it  left  them  at  liberty  to  sap-port  their  respective  allies  in  Apulia. 
At  any  rate,  the  war  continued  in  that  country  without  inie emission ,  but  with  uni- 
form success  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  Teaimni,  Canusium,  and  I1' oven  turn,"1 
sub  in  it  ted  to  Home,  and  became  her  dependent  allies  ;  and  Apulia  was  so  far  re- 
duced thai,  'he  consuls,  towards  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  truce,  4:'i7-8, 
proceeded  to  carry  the  war  into  i.aaania,  and  took  a.  place  called  Nerulum.6"  But 
no  fiirt he j'  progress  was  made  in  that  quarter. 

During  these  two  years  of  truce  the-  iloaums  were  engaged  in  consolidating 
their  power  in  their  own  immediate  neighborhood.  'The  censors,  T„.„ ,.„„ j.„„a„ hlil,5J 
L.  Papirius  Crassus  and  0.  Muslims,  created  two  new  tribes'6  in  """*'• 
the  years  430—",  the  LTciiline  and  the  l'Vderia.n,  and  enrolled  in  some  of  the  old 
tribes  an  accession  of  citizens.  The  IV  man  settlors  in  Campania,  who  had  re- 
ceived giants  of  laud  there  after  the  Lb-iin  war,  were  put-  under  the  government 
of  a.  prtefect,  who  was  yearly  sent  to  Capua  (o  administer  justice  amongst  them 
ami  amongst  :he  lionian  ci'i/ens  residing  in  Capua  itself,  nceonliue;  to  the  I.osaian 
law  ;'1T  and  a  new  constitution  was   e;iveu   to  the  colony  of  Antium,  probably  iui- 


L.  ('ovne!i -.'.:;  Let.  talcs,  ivt.r,  i-  mention!:.!  ljy  ti.erc'biv.  tlni':.  the  siit'-jiul  L.  PunKus,  v.l'.e  was 

T.ivy.  :ir:(L  !,l:o  [liii'ii  is  lis  ccveeiuv  T.  Maiili  is  :  umsicv  ill'  I  :i(:  1 1 else  ie  tics  ycai,  mast  iiavc  been 

L al  tiic  L-v-o  T.-.  J'aiiiiii,  v,-lio  arc  nimi-U  sunss-  L.  1'aciiiiis  Mi^l'lanus  :  t!;0  i,::\i\t!  Mini  whom 

sieoly  ss  masters  of  tin-;  mase,  liiM  ran-  miria1-  seano  annals,  :i«-nf.V.i:.S'  I ■  >  .i-lvy,  made  cei:sel 

ti;iu.'    ISiecni-.-.n  ciKt(;5d:clii:tcc  fiftlicai  to  have  insUiad  of  1'.  t'aiiirius  L-ui'sur  in  the  vcia  foi- 

haen  L.  i'aaithis  Crass  i  is,  who  was  cc-n.sei'  two  ioivinjr. 

v.  ■;  is  :  1 .  ■■■•}•-.  r-.ls.  :lii  '.  Oc  ibnncr.  K'  '.  iiin  ts,  ivus        £'  Jiivy,  IX.  16. 

!l'.,.  l'apLvias  Cur-Jov,  the  sec  of  t!:e  consul,  who        "  Livy,  IX.  90. 

was  ]iLin-e! I' oi'lo.v.vaird*  su  dislinceishod  in  1.1ns        (1  Liv'v,  IX.  SO. 

third  fkimnac  war,     lint  tiic  nmsi'.ls  ■.',-.'■]  iuli  J. Ivy        '■'  Livy,  IX.  20.     lft;r^nl:ii.-.!  wiis  t!i'i>:cni- 

notices  as  jiavins  unuii  i..  ['ic.ivi.i-;  (.'ursor  mas-  Iran  of  ;ho  (usici-a'.-ii-s,  vi.o  tons  ills  muni.  l-:.ve 

--]■  of  II 10  juji-sii  to  .].,  Cofnuliiu,- 1 '  '       '  ...... 


.    ..     b,  however,  oauli;  iiol;  tiave  heen  l.'io  bfltwmn  I'nr:  Grook  ci , 

irieiaing  of  the  loisli  (yiiiic.-laii :  i'.t  ii.  is  ii'nin  !e:.:l  Sii-;.,.l-ij  uu  i.!l(.  othisr. 

Ill  lit  they  made  'I..  I'upiiias  t.vtis'ul  hi  this  Ti.-,n,:         :i  T.ivy,  [X,  5:.'.     Dioilorns,  XIX.  10. 

althongh  this  niiiiits  uf  the  ccr.s.i's  tlo  act  cvi~-        "  Livy,  IX.  iie,  iii.U  (-oiniiarc  ^iobulir,  VoL 

on  oi;v  pivstnt  iViiA'nionts.  iniisirmi:;i  as  in  -.ho  III.  S39." 

tiest  yeiir  tiioy  call  l:im  "  Uoi:  111.''- — I  imngiuo, 
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proving  the  condition  of  the  old  Yols.uan  population.  Tin;:  impornncc  of  Antium 
as  a  naval  station  made  it  desirable  to  leave  there  no  seeds  of  disaffection  ;  the 
more  so,  if  the  Tarenlmes,  as  is  not  improbable,  furnished  the  Samnites  with 
some  naval  assistance  at  this  period,  and  made  occasional  descents  on  the  coast 
of  Latium, 

Whether  there  had  been  any  interference  of  th.e  Romans  in  the  domestic  affairs 
iT.-.^1iri»i1..tf.-rr.„L'8  of  the  Campanian  cities-  which   excited  jealousy;   or  whether  the 

" sin f:..i=Lr.iiuiii.       j  1K  vca  s  i  n  <r  success  of  Rome  in  the  wnr  of  Sanmium  created  n  ge:i-- 

er'.'il  alarm  amongst  her  a'.lics,  lest  tliey  should  he  'eft  without  any  power  capable 
of  c;!!,i:l;inif  her  ;  bsolutc  aseendeviev,  we  iinrl  ;tf  any  rate  that  about  this  time  'here 
was  a  general  restlessness  amongst  the  Cumpauiniis,  and  that  the  Samnites  were,  en- 
eourag'od  to  ad.opt  the  wiser  policy  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  territory  of  their 
enemies'  allies,  rather  than  abide  the  storm  passively  n[  home.  The  Fahrrian 
tribe,  which  had  been  recently  created  at  Koine,  included  that  pan  of  Campania 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Falerian  territory;  the  Roman  settlers  there-  would 
eenainly  be  enrolled  in  it,  while  it  did  not  comprise  the  inhabitants  of  Cales, 
Fundi,  or  Formise.  Privileges  granted  to  some  are  a  source  of  discontent  if  de- 
nied to  others  ;  and  the  creation  of  a  lioman  tribe  so  near  to  them,  into  which 
they  were  not  admitted,  might  make  the  Campanian  towns  move  impatient  oi 
their  relation  of  mere  alliance.  Thus  Nuceria66  had  revolted  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  other  towns  were  ready,  on  the  first  opportunity,  to  follow  its  example. 

But  here  again  the  ehroiumigv  and  history  arc  both  involved,  in  inextricable 
confusion.  Livy's  account  is  so  imperfect  and  so  unreasonable 
,■■■'-!: '".'''' '■:,:"' °.;V.'r  that  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  rely  on  it ;  that  of  Diodortts  is  far 
more  sensible,  yet  it  also  has  omissions  which  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
ply. As  soon  as  the  truce  was  over,  the  Hauiuites  resoKcd  (o  act  on  the  offen- 
sive, and  turned  their  attention  to  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  where,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  had  recovered  and  still  held  Fregellre.  They  attacked  and  stormed  the 
town  of  riist.ia,"  an  unknown  place,  hut.  apparently  situated  somewhere  in  that 
neighborhood.  ;  they  then  prevailed  on  the  Volscian  population  of  Sora  to  mas- 
sacre the  Roman  colonists  who  held  their  town,  and  to  join  the  Samnite  confed- 
eracy. It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  while  these  events  were  taking  place,  the 
J.loaiai'  coiisuis  v.'e-re  sitting  idle  at.  Rome  ;  it  is  much  more  likely  that  one  con- 
sular army  was,  as  usual,  in  Apulia,  and  the  other  either  watching  the  Samnites 
in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  or  invading  Samnium  from  the  side  of  Campania.  But 
when  th<3  news  arrived  of  the  fail  of  l'listia  ar.d  the  revolt  of  Sora,  it  was  judged 
necessary  to  appoint  a  dictator;  and  L.  .zEmilius,™  who  was  the  dictate:  tixed 
upon,  immediately  began  (o  act  on  the  offensive,  and  laid  siege  to  SatienLa. 
Whether  this  (own  bi-looiod  to  the  Samnites,  or  was  only  in  alliance  wi'h  ihem, 
and  was  still  possessed  by  the  old  Opican  population  of  Campania.,  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  The  Samnites  made  a  desperate  cll.h:".  to  relieve  the  place,  but  they 
were  defeated  by  the  besieging  army  witli  considerable  loss,  and  Satic.nl,:  was 
obliged  to  surrender.11 

'"  Iliodonjs,  XIX.  C;i.      Compare  Liv;-,  IX.  statinz,  that  in  the  ml  lowing  year,  wledi,  ae- 

38,  41.  cording  tn  i.ii-.i  Fas;.i.  was  :\;e.  veal-  of  Euiiiii  433. 

™  Diodonis,  XIX.  11.  or  .lSil,aec...:'..buL':oT|Loc:-mmiin  vce  toiling,  and 

™  Fasti  Gapi'..oiim,  and  I.ivv,  IX.  31.    But  484  aoeordins;  t.o  Niolr.dir,   I.,  J'aphmis  (.'..Ivor 

Javi  i   .  !■!■  .'    ■■  :..  i.i  i. I  ■  a  i  ■.  .■!..   hi  ii.i  ..rii-  ;in..l  I  J.  l'libldos  i'hilo  '.vol1.;  aca'.u  ■ .-! i- ■  ■  1  ■  ■ : I  r  m- 

n-Ai:  t:m  :a!i  of  i'hV!:a  ami  llio  rtvol".  af  S'iu.  h- . . I j  t .•  ^t: 1 1 :o r ;  and  Di-doru.  plates  tlic  l.au'o 

1   have    I'ljli'i'.ti'il    liiO   ■.:|-.li-l-   of  J}:odor::s,  M::o,  <>f  :.a:U  .:1:13  expressly  in  d:eir  tamsulMilp.     iYl:- 

wlthanc  mieum."  .:K"iil:iis,  p:aees  the  s'ei-'ii  of  build's  latest  (.■:■!!  id  hi  n  (Vol.  Jl.  p.  lV!7.  Uil  edit.) 

i-iilk'ttli!,  M-iiieh  he  iond..,ied,  afrcr  the  mho:-  scorns  to  have  lvjivved  V i i L ■-,  consuls; Up  a-  an 

two  events.  inlei-p  chit  ion;  and   if.  is  remarkable  that.  I.i'.y, 

Saiieula  sloo.l  -.vir'iisi  tin;  nrst  bee   of  lulls  al'.'iotmh  he  cenuinly  makrs  a  ypsr  iidcrvL-io 

T.dii'h  ri-e  :nnnoidaa.,ly  r": :uji  (lie  plain  ■::'  Xa-  l>:.T'v:v:u  t::e  consuls! rp  of  Su.  S liju'v.s  ana  M. 

pies.  ii.  :l  small  iiilliiv  vv!--ii-!i  divides  these  f:isl.  Popilias,  ami  t:mt  of  M.  IVet.olins  ami  i".  Mnl- 

hi'.is  from  i In;  ii::: lit;-  ami  joloes  mountains  of  pieius,  does  no',  idvo  I'm  consuls'  names.     Ho 

Tuburnns.  says,  moreover,  loot  they,  like  tin:  consuls  of 

'■'  The  I'as'.i  t'api'.jljai  and  Diodoius  uareohi  life   ereec-dba-  yea)-,  stayed  at  liome  and  cid 
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After  the  Ml  of  Snticula  lhe  co-isu'.s  of  the  new  year,  if  these  events  rcal'y 
belong  to  two  distinct  years,  proceeded  on  the  one  hand  to  in-  ^  Jaren!  lh,  B„. 
vade  Samnium  on  the  side  of  Saticula,  and  on  the  other  to  ™Bna,»i«o'u1"- 
march  as  usual  into  Apulia.  The  army  which  invaded  Samnium  overran  the 
country  in  the  ncitdibojivad  of  Saticula,  and  then  either  forced  its  way  into 
Apulia,  or  turned  aside  to  the  left  up  the  valley  of  the  Vultumus,  ami  from 
thence  eroded  over  by  the  line  of  the  Latin  road  to  the  valley  of  the  laris,  and 
advanced  upon  Suva,  in  the  hope  of  pui.iislrr.g  it  for  lis  revolt.  A  movement  was 
made,  at  any  rate,  v.hiea  left  Campaaia  open  ;  and  the  Han-mites,  seizing  the  op- 
portunity, billed  out,  it  is  said,7'  their  whole  population  vatiiiii  the  military  age, 
and  wi'.hout  withdrawing  their  armies  from  Apulia  and  Sora,  they  burst  down 
inLo  Campania  with  tins  third  army,  which,  though  hastily  raised,  was  strong  in 
its  numbers  and  in  its  determined  courage.  All  Campania  was  at  once  in  a  fer- 
ment, and  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  name  Q.  Fabius  .Maximus  dictator,  and 
to  send  him  out  with  all  speed  with  such  a  force  as  could  be  found  or  raided  in 
and  near  Rome,  in  order  to  check  the  spirit  of  revolt.  I'V.bius  advanced  beyond 
Anxur,  and  occupied  the  pass  of  Lautulse  between  Anxur  and  Fundi,  already 
noticed  as  a  post  of  importance  on  the  coast  road  from  .Rome  to  Campania.  Here 
the  Samnites  attacked  him,  and  notwithstanding  his  high  military  reputation, 
they  defeated  him  with  great  slaughter.  Q.  Aulius  Cerretnmis;  the  master  of 
tlie  horse,  sacrificed  his  life  nobly  in  covering  the  retreat,  but  thai  Hamnires 
remained  masters  of  the  country,  and  it  is  stated  in  mineral  terms  that  every 
place  in  the  neighborhood  revolted  to  them,'13  and  that  all  through  Campania," 
and  even  at  Capua  itself,  the  party  opposed  to  the  Roman  alliance  began  to  ob- 
tain the  ascendency. 

How  the  consuls  effected  their  retreat  from  Apulia  and  from  Samnium  we 
know  not,  nor  how  far  the  Samnites  either  improved  or  neglected  n.llsn,„8nB,,  o!  iM, 
their  present  opportunity.  The  Roman  citizens  of  the  new  Fale-  *""•'■ 
rian  tfibe  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  greatest  daggers;  for  the  open  coun- 
try of  Campania  was  now  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  as  the  Roman  settlers 
had  no  strong  towns  of  their  own,  they  must  have  either  taken  shelter  in  the 
several  cities  of  their  allies,  or  have  made  tin-is-  escape  within  the  pass  of  Tarra- 
cina  into  the  old  Volscian  country,  now  the  Ufentine  tribe,  or  even  to  Rome 
itself.  But  within  the  limits  of  the  Campagna  we  hear  of  no  disposition  to 
revolt ;  there  the  timely  gift  of  the  full  Roman  franchise  had  converted  Volseians 
and  Latins  into  R"mans,  ;;;id  lieitnor  l'rivernum  nor  Tuseulum  gave  any  cause,  for 
suspicion  in  this  emergency.  The  new  consuls  were  0.  Sulpic'us  Lungus  anil 
M.  Pcetelms  Libo;  the  latter  had  not  till  now  commanded  an  army;  the  former 
had  indeed  been  already  twice  consul,  and  must  now  have  been  advanced  in 
years;  but  we  do  not  know  that  he  had  acquired  any  remarkable  distinction. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  war  in  the  next  campaign  appears  to  have  been  the 
court  try  between  larraehia  and  the  Bamnite  frontier  ;  and  both  of  ^^  ^  Cl  a  „„ 
the  consuls  were  employed  in  this  quarter.  Their  business  was  iboMh.rM™  of  cam- 
to  watch  the  Samnites,  and  to  protect  the  allies  of  Rome,  hut  *"" 
they  did  not  for  some  time  venture  to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the  field.  In  spite 
of  all  their  endeavors,  however,  Suessa  Aurunca  and  Calatia"  either  revolted  ov 

r.otliin.a-,  ivnic'i  in  a  ti'iift  ci'-.-.r-.t:  dau^eras  this1  second  battle  after  the  defeat  at  Laiitulaj.— 

year  i [i ii st  have  hecn,  even  aeeo-uini;  to  his  own  ]X.  S3. 

account,  ii  a:i  a'^i-'iiin  L j :-. »j os « i Vj it j  1  y .     5 * !. ■  -. . 1 1:—  "*  l.ivy,  IX.  25,  66. 

[-i.-.  -■li.i':-:  '.lie  iv-voU-  ■t  f! ■.'!-;■.,  i  :i;i  s'i-^ij  ot'ta'j-  ™  This  appears,  because  Ca'acia  i-,  rnenthned 

cula,  and  tl.c  bat:ie  of  Lauialie,  i;'.l  ia  the  time  as  retaken  by  tin  Eomsua   in   :l:c  I'l.lliv.vijjj; 

year    ivt.U::i    aee>.a-.i iiiL'    In   liim  was  tin;    vi-ilc  year;  and  a  Koaiaa  ccior.y  was  "cr.t  to  Saes:.a. 

,;■;■   The  Cull^ulship  (jf'l'iipirlui    ;ili:.i    1 '  a  a  I  i  L  iw .  which,  it  jss:lLJ,  ''  .A  u  ril  M  i.-..  Ill :  I L  iiuri.t."    That 

A-aiiM  i.:t  t.li!s  ciaaii-i  mi  it  is  impossible  Id  de-  a  cokuiy  was  sent  there  implie-  I  hat  I  lie  placs 

terichie  Ihe  ov'h;!- ol\;\ciils  with  certainty,  must  ]"i:;vfi    lieeu   eorcpna-cd   by  the   IJoeaeis, 

'■  lliodorus,  XIX.  72.                              '  wliicb  could  ao'.  have  happened,  u:ilc?s  it  had 

11  "Circa  omnia  defocerunt,"  are  the  words  nreilously  revolted  from  them,  or  been  other- 

which  Livy   puts   iulo   the   ineic.h  uj'  R.hius,  wise  in  the  enemy's  power. 

when  he  ia  urging  bis  soldiera  to  venture  a 
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were  taken;  and  Cap  us  itself,  as  if  judging  that  the  i.ifi'.l-To  of  Laulidti:  was  now 
proved  to  have  decided  the  fate  of  the  war,  broke  off  its  alliance  with  Romu,  and 
declared  for  the  Sammies.16  This  last,  misfortune  obliged  the  Romans  to  name 
a  dictator;  and  0.  Mrenius,  who  had  once  before  filled  that  office,  was  now 
attain  invested  with  it,  and  was  tent  out  with  a  third  arm}- to  net  especially 
against  Capua.  An  obscure  report,  barely  noticed  by  Livy,"  lias  acquainted  us 
with  the  existence  of  another  danger  v.diich  besci  Home  a(  this  lime,  and  which 
must  have  been  more  alarming  thaa  all  the  rest,  Cabals,  and  even  conspiracies, 
were  formed,  amongst  tome  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  to  turn  the  perilous  crisis 
of  their  country  to  their  own  personal  advantage.  Who  were  the  individuals  con- 
cerned in  these  plots,  or  what  was  their  special  object,  wc  know  not;  we  can 
scarcely  he  mistaken,  however,  in  supposing  thai  A.pprus  Claudius,  who  was 
censor  two  years  afterwards,  was  one  of  them:  and  his  subsequent  conduct 
makes  it  probable  that  he  wished,  to  make  a  party  amongst  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  and  by  tlieir  help,  combined  with  the  strength  of  the  more  violent  pa- 
tricians, to  overthrow  the  actual  constitution,  and  restore  the  exclusive  ascend- 
ency of  the  old  burgher  aristocracy.  Disasters  in  war  excite  discontent,  and  dis- 
conti-ai  readily  attacks  the  existing  order  of  things,  however  unconnected  it  may 
he  with  the  immediate  evil ;  and  in  this  manner  the  defeat  of  Lautuhe  might  be 
made  instrumental  to  a  patrician  revolution. 

But  the  domestic  and  foreign  danger  was  alike   dispelled  by  the  military  sue- 
.       .         cess  of  the  consuls.      While  an  aristoern.tiea]   conspiracy  at  Rome 

!■   i  ■■   i:      we,   threatening  the  most   extreme   evils,  a  similar  conspiracy  in 

■  the  Ausonian  cities  of  Ausona,  Minturnay,  and  Yescia,  occurred 
most  critically  to  revive  the  cause  of  Rome  in  the  neighborhood  of  Campania. 
Twelve  of  the;"  young  nobility'1"  of  those,  towns,  dreading  nothing  so  much  as  the 
ascendency  of  their  political  adversaries  through  Samnite  assistance,  offered  to 
the  Roman  consuls  to  betray  their  respective  countries  into  their  hands.  By 
their  means  Roman  soldiers  were  put  in  possession  of  the  gates  of  the  three 
cities,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  in  each  were  put  to  the  sword.  Thus  the.  Ro- 
mans gained  three  places  of  considerable  importance  from  their  position  ;  and  the 
bloody  execution  done  upon  flu:  inhabitants  wotdd  spread  the  impression  amoag 
the  neighboring  states,  that  to  revolt  from  Rome  might  even  yet  he  attended 
with  danger. 

Still  the  Sam  nit  o  force  was  yet  unbroken,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  effect 
produced   by  their  victory  at   Lautula;,  trie  Samnite  armies  Mere 

:  in    arm the   often  ive.      Where  the.  great   battle,  wa.s  fought 

vim.  which   effectually  turned    the  tide,  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain. 

Livy  places7-  the  scene  at.  the  eilge  of  the  plain  of  Naples,  where  the  road  from 
Capua  to  Benevemum  first  ascends  the  hills  of  Samnium,  apparently  not  far  from 
the  piss  of  Miidaaioui.  Iliodorus  li.xes  it  at  a  place  which  he  calls  Cinr.a,*-  a 
name  wholly  unknown,  nor  will  his  account  enable  us  so  much  as  to  guess  its 
situation.  But  whatever  was  the  scene  of  the  action,  the  victory  of  the  Roaiaas 
was  complete,  and  the  threatening  consequences  of  the  defeat  at  Lautulu;  were 
entirely  prevented.  The  news  of  the  battle  instantly  struck  terror  iido  the  Cam- 
panulas, and  they  at  once'1  made  their  submission  to  the  dictator,  and  agreed  to 
give  up  to  him  the  principal  instigators  of  their  revolt.  Amongst  these  are  par- 
ticularly named  two  men  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  Capua,  Ovius  and 
Xovius  Cahivins.  They,  like  Vibius  Virrias  and  his  associates  in  the  war  of  Han- 
nibal, chose  lo  perish  by  their  own  hands,  rather  than  by  the  axe  of  the  dicta- 
tor's lictors,  and  the  principal  offenders  having  thus  atoned  for  their  revolt,  the 
State  of  Capua  was  pardoned,  and  readmitted  to  its  former  alliance  with  Rome. 

™  Iliodorus,  XIX.  76.  ,B  Livy,  IX.  £5. 

"  IX.  2(>.     "iSiieOniv.saipsa  criminc  rair.it:        ",J  Livy,  IX,  27. 
quia  1l!i:h!ll:i  qimqus  el  sul  pciocipiua  miusJ;;iu        ""  Livy,  XIX.  76. 
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The  strength  of  tin;  two  pr,rlics  hi  the   Samuitc  war  was  so  ( 
tliat  the  loss  of  a  battle  pressed  far  more  severely  on  .__  .  ■  -,.., 

rm  the  other.  According!  v,  mfcr  the  defeat  which  vnn  'vo  imir  ,-■,.,,  ,■  ,',  , 
victory  at  Lauluke  fruitless,  the  Samnites  were  again  reduced  to  f..i  .  i  » 
the  defensive,  and  saw  the  towns  which  they  had  won  successively 
wrested  from  them.  In  the  next  two  years"-'  Jfregelhe,  one  of  the  original  causer; 
of  the  witv,  £ora,:::'  which  had  revolted  just,  before  the  brttle  of  Lmitube,  and  Atiim,'"' 
another  Volseinu  city  situated  among  the  mountains  which  look  down  on  the 
valley  of  the  Melfa,  one  of  the  early  feeders  of  the  Liris,  were  all  taken  by  the 
Unmans  ;  while  in  Campania  and  its  neighborhood  they  made  themselves  masters 
of  guess;',  A.nrunca,  of  Nok,  anil  Oalalin;"  aud  in  Apulia,  they  finnily  obtained 
possession  of  Lnceria.'^  They  resolved,  too,  to  secure  these  cotupie.sls  by  per- 
manent occupation;  and  thus  2500'1  colonists  we.ve  sent,  to  Luceria;  another 
colony  was  planted  at  Sucssa  Aurunca ;  a  third  in  the  island  of  Pontia  f  and 
two  more,  to  consist  of  2000  colonists  each,  were  ordered  to  he  founded  at  Iu- 
teramna  on  the  Liris,  and  at  Casinum  on  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Liris. 

These  three  hist  colonies  were  set  tied  on  ground  which  find  formei  !y  belonged  to 
(lie  VcJacians  r  Tuicramna  and  Casinum  were  an  itdvar.ee  of  the  liomnti  frontier 
on  the  upper  road  into  Cnmpitnia  ;  but  Pontia  must  have  been  colonized  with  a 
different,  object.  Two  years  afterwards  we  find  that  two  commissioners"  for 
naval  affairs  were  for  the  first  time  created  by  the  Uomaus  :  aud  this  appoint- 
ment, coupled  with  the  occupation  of  l'onlia,  make  if  probable  that  tlui.i: ;^  the 
war  with  Saimhnni  the  Roman  coasts  were  exposed  to  eonfii-.unl  phuidcnng  Jc- 
scents,  and  the  Roman  merchant-vessels  often  intercepted  on  their  voyages. 
"Whether  this  annoyance  proceeded  from  the  Lueanians,  or  whether  the  Tarcn- 
tines  had  really  lent  to  tin;  Sammies  the  aid  of  their  maritime  power  in  this  long 
struggle,  are  amui;»s!  the  many  points  in  the  history  of  these  events  of  which  we 
must  be  content  to  be  ignorant. 

The  Samnile  war  lasled  eight  years  longer  ;  nor  was  even  this  latter  period  of 
the  contest  uneher|uered  by  some  ehnnges  o:  fortune:  still  Homo  5.irai:„iiS- ,,r n«  r,.. 
was  jontiuually  hecoming  more  powerful,  and  the  various  niLempLs  ,  '  \, ' 
made  by  several  of  the  Italian  nations  to  check  her  growing  su-  10"' 
piemney  sencd  only  to  set  in  a  clearer  light  the  greatness  of  her  resources. 
Etrurin,  which  had  remained  at  peace,  for  nearly  forty  years,  now,  e^s  if  alarmed 
by  the  danger  of  the  Sammies,  exerted  her  whole  strength  against  Rome,  but 
in  vain.  The.  Umhrians,  a  people  whose  name  we  have  scarcely  hitherto  had 
occasion  to  mention,  attacked  the  Romans  in  entire  ignorance  of  their  own  and 
their  enemy's  power,  and  were  defeated  and  struck  down  in  an  instant.  The 
Ilernioans,  so  long  united  with  Koine  in  a,  close  alliance,  revolted  only  to  be- 
come more  completely  subjected  ;  the  hnrdy  nations  of  the  Ma.rsians,  I'ebgr.tms 
and.  Mi  trruc  minus,  idler  having  from  jealousy  stood  aloof  hitherto  from  their  Sam- 
nit e  kinsmen,  now  at  last  endeavored  to  aid  them  when  it  was  too  late,  and  did 
but  involve  themselves  in  their  humiliation.  Xorihwards,  and  southwards,  in 
the  central  Apennines,  ami  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Roman  power  was 
alike  irresistible,  and  l.tome  towered  abo^e  the  nations  who  wen;  jointly  or  sev- 
erally assailing  her,  like  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Homeric-  poems  when  beset,  by 
a  multitude  of  common  men. 

To  those  who  estimate  the  power  of  a  nation   by  its  geographical   extent,  this 

m  Livy,  IX.  SB.     Diotforns,  XIX.  101.  rathe*  of  rooks,  in  tlic  largest  of  which,  now 

88  Livy,  IX.  24.  1'onai,  tiie  Kunn-i  ovloriy  wr.f,  founded.     Por.za 

"  Livy,  IX.  28.  has  a  good  l-.u'-.'Oi'.  ::i:il  wn-  •:iUijn  possession 

Ei  Livy,  IX.  BS.     Itiodorcs,  XI X.  101.  iji'uy  il:e  British  in  1KJ3.     H  is  volcm-.k'.  and  is 

M  liiodoms,  XIX.  id.     Livy,  IX.  SB.  about    14  ^"eapoiri'iu   miles   in  ehiinmtbrenea 

"'  Livy,  IX.  28.  (Uearly  17i   iirlli-i:).  ami  exhibits  several  m- 

31  Livy,  IX,  m.     Iiir..;Hn;iii,  XIX.   -."l-in.j.  n;:iiiis  r.jj-  i-iien-nt  ImikliiiL's.     Sec  Ghitliakiii, 

Iv.etn!  r  ...!■■: i! rv.;.-,  '.!:;.:  :.■..■  | '!n!;..  i'. ■  m.  ■■  i ■. . -i       .  'i.  ...:      .,    .■!),■.  .| m  oh.  in  I'njiza. 

tkc,"  belongs  only  tij  t'.e  group  of  i.-iinid^  or  ""  Livy,  IX.  30. 
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nacmwi;  ilia  grMKr  constant  ? u p ei ■ : ori ly  of  J  tome  may  appear  extraordinary :   for  un- 

by  the  Etruscans,  I'm- 
:,  .■.  ■  ■.    onans,  and  Samnites,  were  many  times  larger  than  the  territory 

°"nt'  of  Rome  and  her  allies.     But  their  superiority  in  population  was 

by  no  means  equally  great ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  either  Etruria  or  Samnium  were 
peopled  as  densely  as  Latium  and  Campania.  Livy  does  not. give  the  returns  of 
the  several  census  tiiiiin  at  (.his  period,  but  he  .states-  generally,  thai  flic  aamber 
of  Roman  citizens  averaged  about  250,000  ;w  to  which  the  Latin  and  Campaniai! 
allies  are  to  ho  added.  fe'ow  we  do  not  know  what  wan  the  population  of  Sam- 
nium  or  Etruria-  at  this  time  ;  but  if  we  may  at  all  be  guided  by  the  famous 
return  of  the  militaiy  force  of  the  several  nations  of  Italy  in  the  great  Gaulish 
v.Mr  of  52!V"  we  may  conclude-  that  it  fell  far  short  of  that,  of  the  Romans  and  their 
con f.-elo rates.  To  ihis  :nu.st  be  added  the  til:!!  greater  advantages  on  the  side  of 
Rome,  of  a  central  position,  a  unity  of  counsels,  and  a  national  spirit,  as  sys- 
teuiai.ic  as  it  was  resolute.  A.  single  great  ratio:)  ih  incomparably  superior  to  a 
coalition  ;  and  still  more  so  when  that  coalition  is  made  up  not  of  single  state-, 
hut  of  federal  leagues;  so  that  a  real  unity  of  counsels  and  of  public  spirit  is 
oaly  to  be  found  in  the  individual  cities  of  each  league;,  which  must  each  be 
feeble,  becaase  eaeli  taken  separately  is  sai;;!l  in  e\ient  and  weak  in  population. 
The  German  empire  alone,  setting  aside  the  Spanish.,  Italian,  av.d  !  huiLraiian 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  could  never,  even  with  the  .addition  of  the 
IS et he-lands,  have  contended  on  equal  terms  with  France. 

The  sudden  breaking  out  of  the  Etruscan  war  at  this  period  was  determined, 
no  doubt,  Ijv  the  expiration  of  the   forty  years'  peace  which   had 

been  concluded  with  the  Tnrimlnini.s  in  the  year  404.     As  usual, 

■;     ■■■  i »  when  the  term  of  peace  was   drawing  to  a  close,  there  would  be 

.  ,':.".".„.  ':  ':,':;.-„',',!  sem.e  negotiation  between  the  !v,o  conn!  res, ,|J  to  ascertain  whether 
the  treaty  would  be  renewed,  or  whether  its  (dose  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed hy  immediate  war  ;  and  ihii  explains  Livy's  statement, -J  that  in  the  consul- 
ship of  id.  "Valerius  and  P.  Deems  there  arose  rumors  of  hostilities  widi  Etruria  ; 
and  that  great  preparations  were  made  by  both  nations,  although  no  actual  a:m.ck 
was  begun  by  either  till  the  year  following.  But  if  we  may  trust,  the  Roman 
accounts;,"  not  Tarquinii  oaly,  hi. f  all  the  Etruscan  cities  except  Arretium  took 
part  in  the  renewed  quarrel.  This  probably  was  owing  to  a  jealousy  of  the 
Uoman  power  on  the  cine  hand,  and  to  ihe  cessation  of  the  Gaulish  inroads  into 
northern  Etruria  on  the  other,  so  that  Olusinm  and  Perusia  and  Cortona  were  no 
longer  prevented  by  a  nearer  danger,  as  in  the  last  war  with  Veil,  from  giving 
&  u  cms  b-c  an  t'le'r  a'^  to  fcne  c"^es  on  t5le  soutnem  frontier.     Accordingly  a 

'   .     great  Etruscan  aririv  had  siege  t')  Sulrium,"  which  was  still,  a.s  it 

had  been  nearly  eighty  years  before,  the  most  advanced  point  of  the  Roman  do- 


,J1  'I "■hi  return  .a  1 1 i  ■  .■  ■  i  ■.  ■■',  a  :i:i  tin:  i-ili  ■  eanians.  nearly  hi  the  proportion  of  tw 

nay  i.ce.   ^.ivi:  for  Km   ftmimtes,    Ltiean-ians,  And  ahhorich,  hi  the  course  of  :.:■.<!  ei-i  ly  er 

M;,i^;.:iii,  i^arrae'icans.  i/'rriila'iiiMM,  and  Vus-  oim.l -.-■  yenr.-  "v'--.i,-:i  clipped  U-t'.veeii  :l:i:  soeomi 

-ii, ':■■!•;,    Ili( :]<!:•:    el'  ".  ii  i  ■ .  I)  C.;  ■ :   ;o!!t   -'  'biters.  S-amdiie.  war  and  the  ( lardif  h  irivani'-t!,  the  pop- 

ainl  ItaiOO  horse.     Poly-blus.  IT.  ij,    Tim  L"uc-  ulalion  ol'  Ktruila  ami  s'amniimi  may  tic  sum 

brian- '  ncre   1:0,000  ;    the    JCtr.ifeims  ami  Sa-  p'Osoti  to  bav-a  deciea-ed,   n  lute  that  ei'  Itomc 

bines  together  (the  number  of  the  ICtrnseaus  lmdr.ulm-dly  bad  incn-a.-cd  ly  I1.-  a-:-. ■:■••-],  r.  ,-! 

:;.-]  nrai.c'.v  is  ::■::  civen}  were  "0.000  k",t  ami  tic  ii'.nhn;:S.  .-l-i-|..heis,  and  a  la  ere  pa-.         .■:.■ 

<mi\-    Iicr'.n.     Id; re"  ive    have   a.   Iiltnl  e>:' 1  aO.C-'ci  Sal.im-;  to  ll.i:  "'11-  "f  iii:ir.:iii  -i']/.':'.-,  ;  e:  fhll, 

I':   c  am-   lS.rv-i.j   horse,     liat  Urn  saruc   reinrn    with  every  ]vi!'si':;]e  ai'onsaiee  tliiii..ci!.n'::ii!  r ie, 

r,,, ■'.'.!-  ihe  i?uci::i:s.  .  [  ijt.  t  L  r  L  ^ ,  and  e'it?'C"!iji:ais  i',"!1  c,.:i|    laliei-e  liia'   tjie   l[:e!i:cir.  ane   tr.i:ir 

at  aS0,iX.iD  :'.'ot  a::.]   23.i.:00  V.or-e,  liiside-   i[:e.  -A'.w-.-  i:i  tin.:  seemid  Saii.nia,  inir  :c.eisi;icrai;ly 

iV.iee?  a<:-uady  a:  taut  time  in  t::e  ;iehl,  which  smenssed   their  enemies  even  iu  mere   re.iai- 

nmounted  to  60,000  i:o:iia:.s  n:vl  Cii-nnaniaiis  bora. 

more,  and  probab.'y  tco  ::!  least  i:0.C'<'  Lalins,  '::  if  ofihis  liisroiy.  chap.  xvi.  rc:c  IS.  ano 

witii  i. oi.  tin ,:■!.'  tine i  1  ■  i . ■  ■ . i ■  i  ot  'Jr.  Sa-a.i-.es.  l.u-  ('■:::[!.  xviii.  p.  117. 

tmiaiis.  i.e.  on  the  v«rv  higho.st,  ealenlanon,  '■'  JX.  2!!. 

um.I  I'Ci.'l.o'ily  -iiici  lijvs.    Ti.us  the  I^marr-,  "■'  ] .ivy,  IX.  39. 

Latins,  and   Cuupaihaiis,  at  the  time  of  the  w  Livy,  IX.  32. 
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minion  on  the  side  of  Etruria.  Q.  /Emilius  Burbula,  one  of  the  consuls,  marched 
with  ii  single  coviSii1i.Lv  army  La  protect,  the.  Su'.riuus,  ami  a.  baltle  was  fought  v.-ii.'i 
no  decisive  result;  but  it  was  most  obstinately  con  tinted,  mid  the  loss  on  both 
sides  was  immense.  The  Etruscans,  however,  continued  to  '[Kisl.^i-  Satrii-.m,  utid 
they  apparently  constructed  lines  around  it,  as  the  Romans  hud  done  at  Veil,  in 
which  iliey  proposed  to  keep  a  part  of  their  army  through  the  winter,  thai  the 
1 . ] ■  ■■  ■  J-le  1  ■:  1 :  might  not  iie  iiiteuupicd.  l\Leaiiti:r;o  the  campaign  of  this  year  in 
Samnium  bad.  beer:  decidedly  favorable  to  the  Romans,  although  the  derail  are 
utterly  uncertain  ;  for,  if  we  compare.  Liyy's  account  with  that  of  Diodorus,  no 
cue  ivould  suspect  that  both  writers  were  describing  the  events  of  the  same  war 
and  the  same  period.  According  to  Livjy"  the  scene  of  action  lay  in  S:.tiiiiiiu:ii, 
and  one  consular  army  only,  that  of  C.  Junius  Bubuleus,  was  engaged.  By  this 
armv,  Bovia::um,  the  chief  eily  of  the  I'entri-.in  Salinities,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Atatese,  is  said  to  have  been  taken  ;  aad  afterwards,  when  the  Sitmnit.es  1 1  nil 
neatly  surprised  the  ceusul  by  an  ambuscade,  the  practised  valor  of  (lie  sahlicrs 
repelled  the  danger,  and  even  obtained,  a  complete  victory.  According  to  Di- 
odorus,::'T  both  consuls  were  employed,  and  the  seat  of  war  was  Apulia.  Here 
the  Romans,  after  a  battle  which  lasted  two  days,  gained  a  complete  victory,  and 
from  that  time  forwards  they  remained  masters  of  the  field,  overran  the  open 
country  without  apportion,  and  look  by  storm  or  by  the  terror  of  their  arms 
several  of  the  enemy's  cities.  In  order  to  reconcile  these  apparent  coiilraihalious, 
we  must  suppose  that  Diodorus  describes  the  winter  campaign,  and  Jury  that  of 
the  summer  following  ;  that  both  consuls,  .after  entering  upon  their  office  in  Sep- 
tember or  October,  were  employed  in  Apulia  during  the  winter,  which,  as  M'ie- 
buhr  has  observed,  is  the,  best  season  for  military  epilations  in  that  country; 
that  in  the  summer  of  the  following  v  ear  the  Etruscan  war  broke  out,  and  that 
then  Q.  jfEmilius  was  sent  to  relieve  Sutrium,  while  0.  Junius  carried  on  the  war 
in  the  centre  of  Samnium.  The  siege  of  Tkiviauum,  where  the  climate  is  so  cold, 
that  the  snow  must  render  military  operations  impracticable  till  very  late  in  the 
spring,  and  the  ambuscade  funned  by  the  Samuites  io  surprise  the  Toenails  while 
pursuing'  the  cattle  into  the  high  mountain  pastures,  clearly  imply  a  summer 
campaign.  And  when  C.  Junius  marched  home  with  his  army  to  celebrate  his 
triumph  on  the  5th  of  August,  be  probably  found  his  colleague  still  engaged 
with  the  Etruscans  on  the  side  of  Sutrium. 

Q.  Fabius  Maximus  was  elected  one  of  the  consuls  for  the  new  year;  the  same 
person  who,  when  master  of  the  horse  fourteen  years  before,  had  A  „  c  MJ>   ^^ 

so  nearly  forfeited  his  life  for  his  disobedience  to  the  order.;  hi  "        ■■  1 

dictator,   L.   Papirius  Cursor.     As  the   Fabian  house  was   both 

Eowerful  and  popular,  lie  was  a  favorite  hero  in  the  stories  of  these  times  ;  and 
is  exploits  iii  lias  campaign  have  been  disguised  by  sucil  exaggerations  that,  ii, 
is  difficult  to  appreciate  his  real  merit,  justly.  ■  We  can  hardly  believe  that  he  de- 
feated the  whole  united  force  of  Liu1  Etruscan  ualioa  in  it  great  battle  under  the 
walls  of  Perusia,  witli  such  slaughter  that  sixty  thousand  Etruscans  were  killed 
or  taken;  nor  were  the  Clnr.iiian  mountains  so  impassable  a  barrier  its  lo  justify 
the  statement,  that,  before  the  daring  expedition  of  Enbius  they  had  not  even 
been  crossed  by  aav  Roman  traders,  and  thai,  the  country  be vend  was  as  unknown 
as  the  wilds  of  Gotinany  before  (he  conquests  of  Drusu.s.  Yet  the  campaign  of 
Eab'ns  was,  doul.eless,  in.  a  iery  high  decree,  able,  enterprising,  and  successful, 
and  the  triumph  which  he  obtained  in  the  folloying  year  for  his  victories  over 
the  Etruscans  was  assuredly  well  deserved. 

According  to  Diodorus,15  both  the  consuls,  R,  Fabius  and  his  colleague,  0.  Mar- 
cius  R.i.itu'us,  marched  together  to  relieve  Sutrium  ;  and  it  was  by  ^  HKj[m  u 
their  joint  force  that  the  Etruscan  besieging  army,  which  had  ven-  i^inw  u>a  bam  si 
tured  to  attack  them,  was  beaten  aad  obliged  to  take  refuge  within 
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its  lines.  "Rut  the  employ uieut  of  both  the  consular  armies  in  Etruria  was  not 
unobserved  by  the  indefatigable  Saranites.  They  poured  down  into  Apulia,  and 
ravaged  the  territory  of  the  fillies  of  Rome  in  that  country  without  meeting  v,  ii.h 
liny  opposition.  This  obliged  the  Romans  to  recall  C,  Marchis  from  Sidrium. 
and  to  send  him  wi(  h  Ids  army  against  Hits  Sammies.  Eabius  was  th::s  left  alone, 
and.  the  E mi-:- c;m  lines  before.  Sulrium  were  too  strong  to  bo  attacked  with  suc- 
cess. But  it  struck  him  that  a  sudden  and  rapid  invasion  of  central  Etruria  might 
oblige  (lie  enemy  to  recall  tlieir  army  from  Sutrium,  and  would,  at  the  same 
lim;.',  enrich  his  soldiers  with  (die  plunder  of  a  wealthy  and  untouched  country. 
It  was  thus  that  Hannibal  hoped  ro  relievo  Capua  by  his  unexpected  march,  upoa 
Borne  ;  and  the  same  policy  led  Scipio  into  Africa,  as  the  surest  method  of 
■  otlifjiug  ITtiVLuiliiil  to  evacuate  Italy,  Jfabiiis  sent  to  "Rome  to  acquaint  the  senate 
with  his  purpose,  that  an  army  of  reserve9'  might  be  raised  to  cover  the  Roman 
territory  during  his  absence  :  ho  bad  also  previously  seat  his  brother™  across  the 
Cimhiam  mountains  to  collect  information,  and  to  persuade,  if  possible,  some  of 
the  T.imbrian  states  ro  ally  themselves  with  Rome.  His  brother  could  speak  the 
Etruscan  language,  and  in  the  disguise  of  a  shepherd,  accompanied  only  by  a 
single  slave,  who  had  been  brought  up  withbitu  from  a  child,  and  also  v, as  acquainted 
with  Etruscan,  lie  penetrated  ihroicdi  Ktruria  as  far  as  Cainerte  or  Cameraium  m 
Utubria,  a.  town  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Apennines,  near-  the  modern  road 
from  Koligno  to  Ancona.  The  Ca.mertiniis  received  hioi  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  and  desired  him  to  assure  the-  consul,  that  if  he  came  into  their  neigh- 
borhood their  entire  force  should  join  his  army,  and  that  they  would  supply  him 
with  provisions  during  a  whole  mouth.  "With  tins  encouraging  message  the  Ro- 
man officer  returned  to  his  brother,  and.  Q.  Eabius  resolved  to  lose  no  time  In 
carrying  Ids  plan  into  execution,  suspecting,  perhaps,  that  if  he  delayed  he  might 
receivo  a  peremptory  Order  from  the  senate  not  to  risk  his  army  in  so  hazardous 
an  enterprise. 

The  Ciminian  hills,  for  wo  should  scarcely  call  (hem  mountains,  m-e  the  ridgewkich 
mm  cmink  i-ii»  divides  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  from  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Bolsena, 
id--  .■'"■  ■"  ■':.;. ';.':  aad  from  the  valley  which  runs  from  the  foot  of  the  lake  down  to 
v ".'.'.:;:!"  aiSita  the  sea.  Where  the  road  from  Viterho  to  Rome  crosses  them 
they  are  still  covered  with  copse-wood,  and  the  small  crater  of  the 
lake  of  Vino,  which  lies  hijdi  up  in  their  bosom,  is  surrounded  by  the  remains  of 
the  old  forest.  In  the  lift  b  century  of  Rome  the  woods  were  far  more  extensive  ; 
and  the  hills,  having  now  become  the  boundary  between  the  Roman  and  Etrus- 
can nations,  were,  perhaps,  studiously  kept  in  their  wild  state  in  order  to  prevent 
collisions  between  the  borderers  of  both  frontiers.  They  are  a  remarkable  point, 
because,  as  they  run  up  to  a  crest,  with  no  extent  of  table-land  on  their  summits, 
they  command  a  wdde  view  on  either  side,  reaching  far  away  to  the  southeast 
over  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  even  to  the  Albau  hills,  whilst  on  the  north  and  west 
tli ey  look  down  on  (he  plain  of  Vdkrbu  :  and  (he  lake  of  liolsi-na.  is  disi'iualy 
visible,  shut  in   at.   the  farthest   distance  by   the  wild  mountains   of  Eadicohrti. 

'■"  TlwJ  surli  hi  army  v.-;'.;;  ra;  <(■■!,  appiiar,;  from  Lvfr  'e;u:k  of  t'o  Til  it  r,  between  'J'adi  ami  Ami- 
Li  vy.  i\.  ;i;j ;  ;i.>i;i  iNk'btii  r  n'c.ll  ob»nn  i-s.  It  at  lit,  is  |iraved  decisive;  v.  if,  i  mined,  it.  could  ever 
:'.  ■■'  i  ■  i-  -l.:i:  el'  live  seuaiors,  acaomp'uitid  ii;  linvi:  been  :ca-.:ia'f  v'  d.oiibieJ,  by  an  iiisciip- 
ttvo of  tiio  !-,:,):i:i.--i  i'tlie  eommons.  wl:o nrri.vrd  i.:.:-il  loum!  ;r,  (V::-n(  -inn,  in  v,l iit.lt  t-tj o  t.V.ti  let- 
in  li-.o  rrr:  "■:.;■:.:■..  S"n:ri\ia  :.■■:■-.  lave,  i.e  -tr.o  the  tiaas  e.vpriv-  their  fratitudi;  U;  Ilia  emperor 
expeoitioi]  inta  tilj-iivia  fl.ivy.  J.A.  SiVi.  teems  to  Sevens,  lor  inivir.a  tonliimcd  to  them  "the 
imply  that,  seino  earner  eieiim.iriioioions  laid  tvpiat  liiiiK  of  their  ttviity,"  '',iiivo  aaiuo  licdc- 
na-ra.al  upon  tl.e  s..-a:..t,  am.";  tiial  d'abius  l.:iv-  r  Ln  si  hi  roiiliimato  :'■  an  abu-fri  to  I  !:ri    ■■■■■■■':!  ■ 

ine  -hewn  a  ■uisnosiiion  to  d:-nbjv  tiie  prohibi-  known  :b:.Ji;s  a uiu,  eon:  !■;■■;.■  :i  at  L'li:s  vitv 

lion  of  the  senat-e,  Uie  two  tribaiuis  vvto:  aa-ntto  lime  of  ti.tr  i';rnr  Hom.ui  invasion  of  Kiriiiiii,  leui 

iln-i.'iit  liici,  w  hieh  tiii:y  iiloni.i,  ijy  vir.ee  of  tiieir  witteli  exlstcu  to  iiik  end  of  i.ha  oiaiein.ai'.vf  ulili, 

hi--:'.'-'.:  lit.  L'lnaa'irr.  :'-ai:d.  do  widi  ^niliti .  and  1 1 ..  i  ail  mil  '■-,  at  li:a.-t.  ;ls  t'o  ii^;Tii;1.:.o:i  ;:''ovc 

m  Liyy,  IX.  36.     Trial,  iho  CaiuerUaii,,  who  nuoted  siiov.d,  to  i.i.o.  '.iiird  eiaiturv  ef  Hie  CLri^ 

i':  i  ■.■aa.ied  i.ii.i  :r:-:iiv  ■.'.■it'i  -.:  r.  rismuiis  on  i:.is  tian  eia.     ft  wiC:  in  the  vor:iloi\  iii'CamiTiiuiii! 

tieea-ion,   iveni  ilic  i^eopio  of  Caiiua-inuni,  tlio  also  iiail:  ],.  Si  iiiio -.vas  a.,  tented  by  the  G.-.m'.s 

mralmi  (ti^ovinn    ^^.tn^f     ~  H.    f«- „..„.      . . ".  J.  SlSmuLiijri    ill    flit:    lllilit    SnmV,it-0  Will'.      'i  he 
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Fnbius,  having  sunt  en  Ids  baLfga;;c  and  i:it"fLui.ry  during  the  night,  i'oiiowed  him- 
self with  his  cavalry  about  the  middle  of  the  day  following ;  and  on  the  next 
morning  the  whole  army  crossed  the  summit  of  the  Cimkiiau  ridge,  and  poured 
down  into  the  plains  beyond.  Some  of  the  Etruscan  chiefs1''1  nssenibled  their 
peasantry,  and  attempted  to  stop  the  plunder  of  their  lands ;  but  they  were  de- 
feated with  great  loss;  and  the  invaders  ore  rran  the  country  far  and  wide,  and 
carried  off  cattle  and  prisoners  in  great  numbers.  How  far  they  penetrated  into 
Etruria  is  uncertain.  According  to  Livy  it  was  a  mere  plundering  inroad,  and 
could  not  have  extended  beyond  the  territory  of  Tulsinii  ;  'nut,  according  to  Dio- 
dorm,1---  (he  Itonian  army  advanced  into  the  very  heart  of  tilruria.,  fought  a  great 
battle,  and  wen  a  decided  victory  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ferusia  ;  insomuch  that 
the  -iege  of  Siitrinm  was  raised,  and  three  of  the  greatest  of  the  Etruscan  cities, 
Pejnsia,  Arve'ium,  and  Corfona,  sued  for  peace,  and  concluded  a  truce  for  thhty 
years.  Livy1-3  represents  the  decisive  victory  as  having  been  won  near  Suirkmi 
aft.er  the  return  of  the  liomans  from  their  expedition  :  an  immer.se  army  of  Etrus- 
cans, joined  by  the  forces  of  some  of  the  states  of  fimbria,  hastened  to  pursue 
and  take  vengeance  on  the  invaders,  but  did  not  overtake  them  within  the  Ktrus- 
cau  territory,  and  thus  followed  them  to  [heir  old  position  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Stltrinm.  Poth  accounts  agree  in  describing  the  victory  as  nigral,  and  in  slating 
that  it  was  followed  by  :t  peace  with  three  of  the  principal  cities  of  Etruria. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  was  raging  with  no  less  fury  in  Samnium.  C.  Marcius, 
after  having   been   recalled,   from  Sutrium,  had   marched  with  his  i;,.-,,™,.,^!!™,™ 

army  into  Apulia, L0!  arid   there  at  first  n  1      i  J  th    ala  s  i  1    i: ■   ,  ,    ■ 

from  the  plundering  incursions  of  the  enemy.  But  the  Samnitcs  P0UlKdaicK"'- 
had  no  intention  to  act  merely  on  the  defensive  ;  they  were  eager  to  crush  the 
army  of  Marcius,  while  Fabius  was  engaged  in  Etruria  ;  and  (bey  attached  him 
with  such  vigor1'3''  that  (lie  lloioan  annals  themselves  acknowledge  that  the-  issue 
of  the  battle  was  doubtful,  and  that  it  seemed  to  be  unfavorable,  owing  to  the 
loss  of  several  superior  ollicei  s,  and  especially  as  the  consul  himscJ'  was  wounded.. 
The  truth  is  sufficiently  cvider.t  tha.t  the  Romans  were,  in  fad,  defeated.  When 
the  news  of  this  battle  reached  "Rome,  the  senate  resolved  immediately  that  L. 
Papirius  Cursor  saould  be  again  appointed  dictator;  but  it  was  necessary  that; 
oul:  of  the  consuls  should  tainie  him,  arid  as  nothing  certain  was  known  of  the 
fate  of  C.  Marcius,  a.  deputation  was  sent,  to  Fabius  in  Etruria,  to  request  that,  he 
would  perforin  this  oiiiee.  babies  and  ihipirins  v,  etc  personal  enemies  :  the  con- 
sul had  not  forgotten  how  nearly  lie  bad  once  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  Papirius'  inex- 
orable temper;  and  political  dilferer.ee  had  since,  perhaps,  contributed  to  keep 
alive  the  personal  quarrel.  The  deputation  sent  to  Fabius  consisted,  therefore,  of 
seiiators;i's  of  consular  rank,  wdiose  private  influence  with  him  might  be  supposed 
likely  to  aid  the  expressed  wish  of  the  senate,  and  to  induce  aim  to  sacriiice  his, 
own  personal  feelings.  He  beard  the  senate's  decree  read,  and  listened  to  the 
arguments  with  which  (he  deputies  urged  him  to  obey  it ;  but  lie  gave  them  no 
answer,  either  by  look  or  word,  and  retired  abruptly  from  the  interview.  In  the 
dea.d.  of  the  night,  however,  according  to  the  usual  form,  he  pronounced  the 
nomination  of  1'apirius:  but.  when  the  deputies  ventured  to  thank  him  for  his 
noble  conquest  o\er  bis  feelings,  lie  again  heard  them  in  silence,  a.nd  tbiaiiv  dis- 
missed them  without  any  answer. 

The  dictator  found  an  army  at  (nice  disposable  in  lite  troops  which  had  been 
raised  to  cover  Rome  when  b.abius  began  his  inarch  across  the  „;,  f[8r,t  vic(MJ.  „„d 
Oiminiau  lulls.      With  this  force  he  marched  into  Samnium  ;  there  'p'™"'1  """"i*. 

*"  The  character  of  the  Et-aie.'sr.  pi  vera m cut  and  I'r.Icnd,  leniu'd  '.lit  a  nil;  of  the  national  or 

is  wuli  Ltlvon  in  LivyV  short  seitciapnt,  "  lu-  lilies. 
iLiiilt.nai'i;n  I:;..-:-:!..!::    I'.l  nisc'ji-ira  coli.-jrics  ru-        ,,jl  Livy,  XX.  S5. 
....  i.;..!i...3  ,.Cgjonjs   Ejus   0 — !--  ■■■■■  ■  ■■    ■  - 


Those    "prineiijcs"  v.'t.ro  the  T.ircri-        !M  Diodofiis,  XX.  :t;T. 
1Y  lioMtia  of  I'ilr  !:■:.'.  :::i:;  tin:  ,:  :i:.';\:SL:il!ll  "*  jaw,  IX.  SS. 

t"  were  their  fcrii,  who,  :;s  in  Itca-ia        ™  Livy,  IX.  SS. 
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he  was  joined  by  the  wreck  of  the  consul's  army,  and  hy  the  contingent  of  the 

Campaniao  allies  of  Rome  ;  but,  he  did  not  immediately  venture  upon  a  buttle. 
_'\gain  all  tin:  previous  movements  of  1jol.1i  armies  arc  uiikiiDwn,  nor  is  even  the 
scene  of  the  battle  mentioned,  but  we  are  told10'  (hat  after  a  short  time  a,  general 
action  i.ook  place,  in  which  the  dictator  Papirivis,:  his  master  of  the  horse,  C. 
Junius  Rubulcus,  and  his  two  lieutenants,  M.  Valerius  and  P.  Deems,  both  men 
of  consular  rank,  all  alike  distinguished  die  ai  selves  ;  aad  which  ended  in  a  com- 
plete victory  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  Papirius  triumphed  on  the  15th  of 
October  ;"*>  and  his  triumph  was  distinguished  by  the  splendor  of  the  captured 
arms  which  were  carticd  in  the  procession.  There  were  a  number  of  gilded  and 
silvered  shields108  which  had  been  borne  by  two  different  bands  of  Sauna Les  in 
the  late  battle  ;  the  silvered  shields  had  bclor.gcd  to  a  band,  each  man  of  which 
had  been  pledged  bv  solemn  oaths,  accompanied  hy  a  ceremonial  of  the  most 
mysterious  and  appalling  character,  io  return  victorious  or  io  die.  As  sacred 
soldiers,  these  men  had  worn  in  the  field  coats  of  white  linen,  and  silvered  arms; 
and  had  their  station  on  the  right  wing,  which  was  the  post  of  honor.  The  hand 
with  gilded  shields  had  worn  coats  of  varieus  colors,  like  a  plaid ;  and  both  hands 
had  plumes  of  an  imposing  he'isdn.  waving  on  (heir  helmets,  Ali  these  particu- 
lars of  the  Samnite  arms  are  mentioned  for  the  first  time  at  the  triumph  of 
Piipirins:  which  proves  that  on  no  former  occasion  had  the  Sammtcs  sustained 
so  great  a  defeat,  or  had  attached  such  great  importance  to  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test, as  to  adopt  the  unwonted  expedient  of  a  sacred  or  devoted  band.  Tt  is  added 
that  these  gay  shields  were  divided  out  amongst  the  several  silversmiths  in  the 
Forum,"0  that  they  might  hang  them  up  to  decorate  their  shops  on  those  great 
festivals  when  the  Forum  was  dressed  up  as  a  part  of  the  pageant. 

The  chronology  is  here  again  involved  in   confusion.     According  to  the  Fasti 
.n.nl]is  Capitolini,  L.  Papirius  held  his  dictatorship  lor  a  whole  year,  dur- 
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I  which  there  were  no  consuls ;  and  Q.  Fabius  ( 


Etruria  as  proconsul,  and  triumphed  in  that  ofliee  on  the  13tli  of 
November.  To  this  version  of  the  story  belongs,  apparently,  the  account  of  a 
second  Etruscan  campaign  of  Q.  Fabius,  of  a  great  victory  gained  by  him  over 
the  Ij'nibrians,  and  of  a  second  gained  over  the  lltrus-.ans  at  the  lake  of  Vadi- 
mon  ;  then  of  the  revolt  and  subsequent  submission  of  Perusia,  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  that  strong  city  bv  a,  Roman  garrison,  and  of  embassies  sent  from  the 
ether  cities  of  Etruria  to  sue  for  peace.  It  would  lie  difficult  indeed  to  find  room 
for  all  these,  great  achievements  in  the  single  year  of  Fabius'  consulship  ;  but,  on 
the  oilier  hand,  this  second  Etruscan  campaign  is  unlmon  n  to  Diodorus,  and  both 
he  and  Livy  agree  in  making  the  second  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius-  follow  imme- 
diately after  his  first,  without  any  such  interval  as  that  mentioned  in  the  Fasti. 
If.  is  remarkable,  also,  that  the  hide  lake  ef  Vadisuon  should  have  been  the  scene 
of  two  victories  over  the  Etruscans,  within  a  period  of  about  thirty  years  ;  and 
we  are  tempted  to  ask  whether  the  first  of  these  battles  has  not  beeit  grcatly 
esaggerated.  Yet  the  Etruscans  must  have  been  signally  humbled  by  Fabius  ; 
for,  iii  the  next  year,  when  P.  Deems  invaded  Etruria,  he  met  with,  liftie  opposi- 
tion; the  people  of  Tiirtiuinii  obtained  a  peace  for  forty  years,1"  and  the  other 
Etruscan  cities  were  glad  to  obtain  a  truce  for  a  single  year ;  and  even  this  they 

™  livy,  IX.  40.  towns  of  Italy  at  this  day.     Tlio  sMotda  were 

1::"    Kit-i:    (.-JipitOltni.  llllllg    Up    Oil    ll:i:    Oil-idc.    JVOUJ    Of  tilt!    tqlullt: 

"*  Livy,  IX.  40.  piers,  or  p'-i.e, ' ■  ■  - ■  1 : "i : . ! .-  '.oiva-d:.'  U:t:  l'orjin.    The 

"■■'  TheVo  i-ho-.-f  oi'  tlie  -dversindh-!  Idled  ll.n  b:Ueiier:d  tdnps,  '.vjjielj,  i:i  the  time  of  the  de- 

V.i;i  Sstern,  wliiiili,  on  Us  eoavse  lien*  li.e  Yelhi  ceiavirs,  had  occupied  tliia  fide  of  the  l-Viimn, 

[.■■:■  the  foot  of  U-.ii  Oipdji.  rtai  ;doie<  the.  nori:'.-  ban  hi'.Hy  disappeared  vdth  fl,s  firow'ii;;  hisil-- 

Pin  side,  of  Ike  LViruri;,     Tl;c  if  were  like  '.'ells,  ^  i  L  r'L  ;-t  l .  e  e  if  tin:  c'.:v,  r.::il  I  aa  I  :,..il  s..:-,-ti :  ltd 

Open  ill  iV'J-Kt.  budt  on-,f:--0jilli!,  Illlti  lidl'll  ;.  :i:Y.'      bv    tin:    s!:Oi:s    !;:'  eclds-:idii-   JiTi.i    dlvvtv-tid'.S. 

of  square  ma*;y  sup-perls,  cr  pi.crs,  iii  iron",  of    .Sec  dd:;el:n:il:i;i:...-  tier  sdadf  3 dim,  Vol.  III.  2d 

(lisiii,  sri]ipo)'tii:e  dai  dr,t  dai-y  of  the  houses    part,  p.  ir,. 

above;    exactly  like   the  covered  passages   in         ul  Livy,  IX.  41.     Diodorus,  XX.  44. 

ihld.  till:  Si  I  OpS   n'ii   ruilgod    ijl.   »0  11!  all  V  of  till} 
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purehsised  sit  the  pries  of  giving  a  year's  p:iy  to  the  consul's  army,  and  two  coats 
to  each  soldier. 

Q.  Fabius,  who  had  heen  chosen  consul  for  the  third  lime  us   the  colleague  of 
P,  Dechis,  had  (his  year  (he  conduct  of  the  war  in  Samnium.    But  ■ 
the   Ssiinuiios   were   so   weakened,   that     1  1      i 1  ] 

seemed  inevitable  ;  and  (his,  we  msiy  suppose,  Idled  (lie  neighbor- 
ing natioi-.s  with  a  sense  of  their  own  danger  if  Samnium  should  fall,  and  in- 
duced not  only  (.he  Marsisvr.s  and  Poligm;urs;L!  to  take  part  with  the  Saninites, 
bin.  even  shook  the  long- tried  friendship  of  the  I  lender r.s  wlUiTIonto,  and  aroused 
the  Ksiileii'iines,  a(  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  to  look  on  the  Saiunite  cause 
as  their  own.  But  all  was  of  no  avail,  and  (lie  success  of  the  Romans  was  unin- 
terrupted. Jfucerisi  Alfa  tenia,  in  Oatirpsiniii ,  -which  had  reyelu  d  seven  years  be- 
fore, was  now  recovered,  the  Marsisms  and  rehgniar.s  were  defeated,  and  Fabius 
was  ensibled  to  leave  liis  province  without  danger,  and  to  hasten  into  Umbria  ;;i' 
the  TJmbrians,  it  is  said,  having  raised  so  formidable  an  army  a*  to  threaten  to  march 
straight  upon  Heme,  and  I'.  Decius  having  thought  it  Jicccssary  (o  retreat  from 
Ktrufiu,  in  older  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  capital.  Here,  again,  wo  cannot 
but  suspect  some  exaggeration  ;  fur  Fabius  is  said  lo  have  won  an  easy  victory 
over  the  Umhriaus,  and  the  (Jmbriau  towns  immeili.iteiy  submitted,  lids  may 
be  doubtful;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  people  of  Ocriculum.  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Hume,  am!  that  Fabi'as  obtained  no  triumph  either  for  his  victory  over  the 
Umbriuns.  or  for  those  which  he  is  suid  to  have  won  in  Sa.mnium.  Yet  his  com- 
mand in  Samnium  was  continued  to  him  for  smother  year,  with  the  title  of  pro- 
consul:   the  new  consuls  were  A.pplus  Claudius  and  L.  Volumnius. 

As  the  Etruscan  war  was  now  over,  and  Q.  Fahius  continued  to  command  the 
army  in  Samnium,  only  one  of  the  consuls  for  this  year  was  re-  w„  with  „„,  SalltlI. 
quired  to  take  the  field.  This  was  L,  Volumnius,  and  he  wsis  sent  a°"- 
against  the  Sallentines."1  an  Apulian  orTapygian  people,  who  dwelt,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  the  extreme  heel  of  Italy,  and  who  were  now  atui.eked  hy  the  Romans, 
under  pretence,  we  may  suppose,  of  their  having  annoyed  some  of  the,  Apuliasi 
allies  of  !'on:e.  j!uL  Volun..'iius  did  uoihiag  worthy  of  notice,  sdihough,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  he  gained  some  victories,  took  several  towns,  and  made  himself  very 
popular  with  his  soldiers  hy  ids  liberality  in  the  disposal  of  the  plunder.  The 
Fasti  Cajmolini,  however,  show  that  he  obtained  no  triumph;  and  one  of  the 
annalists,  Piso,''s  omitted,  his  consulship  altogether,  sis  i:  he  doubted  its  reality. 

Fahius,"8  on   his  ps^rt,  defesited  the  Ss.imirif.es  near  Allifwi,  sind  obliged  their 
army  to  surrender.     The  Samnites   themselves  he   disarmed,  and  . 

then  dismissed  them  unhurt ;  hut  all  the  other  prisoners,  to  what-  ^[WiV  .to  eo- 
ever  nsition  they  belonged,  were  sold  for  slaves.  Amongst  this  ™""' 
number,  there  were  several  who  deduced  themselves  to  be  lie.nucaas,  ami  (he.se 
were  immediately  sent  off  to  Home,  real,  by  Older  of  tee  seen  to,  were  ei.n:miit:.d 
to  the  custody  of  the  sevcrsd  allied  cities  of  the  Latins.  Q.  Fabfus  then  led  his 
army  home  ;  hut  either  his  victory  bus  been  exsiggerated,  or  it  w-is  lisdanced  by 
some  defeats  which  the  Roman  writers  did  not  choose  to  mention,  for  he  obtained 
no  triumph. 

The  new  consuls  were  Q.  Marches  Tremulus,  and  I'.  Cornelius  Arvina.     They 
brought  (he  es.tse  of  i.ae  neruican  prisoners  before  !he  sensile,  which,  . 

says  Liv)v'r  so  oxsisperated  the  whole  nation,  (hat  the  people  of 
Ar.signisi  summoned  a  genersi!  council  of  deputies  from  every  Hernican  city,  and 
all,  with  three  exceptions,  voted  for  war  with  Rome.  It  is  manifest  that  some- 
thing is  omitted  in  (Ids  narrative,  (he  decision  of  the  sensite  upon  the  ease  which 
v.sis  brought  before  them.  Tins  it  was,  no  doubt,  which  so  exasperated  the  Her- 
uiciius  ;  and  no  wonder,  if,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  if  ordered  the  pris- 

115  Livy,  IX.  41.  '»  Livy,  IX.  44. 

1,1  Livy,  IX.  41.  "*  Livy,  IX.  43. 

"*  Livy,  IX.  42.  m  Livy,  IX.  42. 
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oners  to  lie  scourged  ami  beheaded.  Such  a  bloody  oscollll.jii  would  naturally 
excite  a  deep  and  general  indignation,  and  the  common  feeling  of  the  llernican 
people  would  eull  aloud  for  vengeance. 

ileanwdiile  the.  indomitable   sptiitoi'  the  S;rnee;;es  kindled  at  the  prospect  of 

.  this  accession  to  their  league  against  Home;  and  they  tbougl.d  thai  if 

v""-!  .-■■'  ''-'i'i ■■■■■-  they  could  clear  lite  valley  of  the  (.iris,  and  thus  open  their  eommu- 

" nications  with  the  country  of  flic  Tliernieans.  their  combined  forces 

might  possibly  again  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Latium,  through  the  great 
mountain- portal  by  iPrteneste.  Accordingly,  they  attacked  and  earned  the  two 
posts  of  Calatia,  on  the  Yultumus,  and  Bora,  on  tiie  upper  Liris,  and  sold  the 
prisoners  as  skives."11  Thus  the  communication  with  the  Hernicans  was  opened, 
and  s  Samnito  army  must  have  taken  up  its  position  in  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Liris,  on  the  edge  of  (he.  Ilernican  country.  The  Romans  then  hoped,  hy  is  com- 
bined operation  of  both  the.  consular  armies,  to  penetrate  info  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  seat  of  war  in  two  different  directions;  and  Q.  Mnreius  proceeded  i.o 
invade  the  Hernicau  territory  from  the  side  of  Latium,  while.  P.  Cornelius  was  to 
nseend  the  valley  of  the  Liris  Lorn  Campania,  anil  to  dislodge  the  bamnites  from 
Sora.  But  the  enemy  held  their  ground  so  well,1"  and  availed  themselves  sis 
effectually  of  their  centra!  position,  that  the  consuls  could  make  ro  progress  ;  and, 
being  kept,  in  total  ignorance  of  each  other's  movements,  it  is  likely  that  each 
successively  sustained  a  severe  check  from  a  concentration  of  the  enemy's  force 
against  his  particular  array.  This  state  of  affair;;  excited  great  alarm  at  Rome; 
all  citizens  within  the  military  age  were  enlisted,  and  two  regular  armies  of  two 
legions  each  v.  ere  raised,  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency. 

Thus  supported,  Q.  Ma.reius   soon   overbore  the   resistance  of  the  Hernicans, 
ih.  Htmi.iM  Kiwi  anu'  °^'SC(1  them  to  purchase  a  truce  for  thirty  days  by  furnish- 

■■  "■■■■   i   .;    tee  li :.n   army  With  two  months'  pay  and  rations  of  com, 

/i™  and  with  clothing  for  each  soldier.    They  then  sued  for  peace, 

and  were  referred  by  the  senate  to  the  consul,  who  received  ac- 
cordiagiy  their  entire  submission,  lie  hastened  to  effect  his  junction  with  his 
colleague,  and  (he  Samnite  army,  oppressed  hy  their  united  forces,  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter. 1K'  Marches  returned  to  Rome  and  triumphed  on  the  30th 
of  June,'21  an;l  bis  services  were  accounted  so  eminent  that  an  equestrian  statue 
wits  set  up  in  honor  of  hint  in  the  Forum,1-8  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Castor,  or 
rather  of  the  twin  heroes,  Castor  and  Pollux.  Alter  his  triumph,  he  rejoined 
his  colleague  in  Snmnium,  tint!  iheir  two  armies  being  completely  masters  of  the 
field,  ravaged,  the  whole  country  with  the  utaiost  perseverance  for  the  space  of 
nearly  five  months  ;":I  cutting  down  the  fruit -trees,  burning  'he  nouses  that  were 
not  secured  within  the  fort  tiled  towns',  and  doing  all  the  mischief  in  their  power, 
in  the  hope  of  forcing  the  enemy  into  submission.  The  consuls  were  thus  de- 
tained so  long  in  the  field,  that  si  die  tutor  was  named  to  hold  the  comitia;  and  L. 
Postumius  and  Ti.  Minucius  were  elected  consuls  for  the  year  following. 

Before  the  close  of  this  year  the  senate  had  decided  ike  fate  of  the  Hernicans.,M 
m      .  ^  s     Three  cities  which  had  taken  no  part  in  the  late  war  were  left  in 
.    i  r       ■  ,    the  enjoyment  of  their  municipal  independence  ;   hut  Anagaia.  and 

the  other  towns  were  obliged  to  receive  the  Roman  franchise  with- 
out the  right  of  voting ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  hecome  the  subjects  of  Rome, 
without  any  share  either  in  the  general  government  or  in  their  own  municipal 
administration.  They  were  forbidden  to  hold  any  common  meetings,  or  to  inter- 
marry with  one  another,  and  their  magistrates  were  prohibited  from  exercising 
any  other  function  than  that  of  superintending  the  performance  of  the  rites  of 
religion. 

™  Livy,  IX.  48.    Diodorus,  XX.  80.  The  temple  of  Casror  was  on  the  southern  Kids 

™*  Livy,  IX.  43.  of  the  I'orain,  oi-ukUi:  to  hie  tied  of  tiia  \m 

™  Livy,  IX.  43.  Sacra. 

rl   L-':..-r.  Ciniitolim.  r"  Diodcm.,  XX.  SO. 

01  Livy,  IX.  43.  Fliny,  Hist.  Xnt,  XXXIV.  5.         m  Livy,  IX.  43. 
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The  long  contest  with  tin.1  Samnil.es  was  now  drawing  to  a  condition.  Before 
the  new  consuls  took  the  field,  and  after  Marcius  and  Cornelius  Dt<j^n  am^ 
had  returned  home,  the  Saronites  revenged  in  some  degree  tin;  h^^umS™, 
devastation  of  their  own  country,  by  making  several  plundering 
inroads  into  the  plain  of  Campania. ln:  15 lit  when  (he  legions  opened  the  cam- 
paign, the  power  of  the  Romans  was  again  h resistible.  The  seat  of  the  war  was 
now  in  the  very  heart  of  Samnitim,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mntesc,  in  the  e.oun- 
try  of  the  Pentrians ;  and  the  two  consuls  attacked  the  two  cities  cf  Tifernum 
and  Rovianum.  One  last  desperate  effort  was  made  by  the,  Sammto,  iinperator  or 
cap  tain-  general,  8l.al.ius  (leh'ius,  to  relieve  Bovianum  :  but  it  was  vain,  although 
the  battle  was  so  stoutly  contested,  that,  the  Roman  consul  Ti,  Mhtuoius  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  did  not  live  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  victory.  But  Oellius 
was  himself  taken  prisoner,  and  the  greater  part  of  Lis  army  destroyed.  Bovia- 
num  then  surrendered,  and  the  consuls,  on  their  return  home,  recovered  the 
towns  which  had  been  lately  lost  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  Sora,  Arpinum,  and 
an  unknown  place.  Oorcnnia,"'"'  or  Censennia. 

This  campaign  was  decisive.  The  new  consuls  "'ere  1'.  Sulpicius  and  P.  Sem- 
prouius,  and.  Sulpicius  immediately  look  the  field  in  Sn  milium.1"  T],eg„„m;lMS„fl,w, 
He  gained  some  advantages,  small  perhaps  in  themselves,  but  itn-  ^»SS,iiu tn. r* 
portaut,  as  the  last  drop  poured  into  the  brimming  vessel  and 
causing  the  water  to  overflow.  The  Samnites  at  last  sued  for  peace,  and  the 
ii.ayrr.ci'dans,  Mnrsia as,  i'elieniians,  and  r ivnLan:;,:;s  followed  the  example.  They 
were  a.'l  obliged  to  become  the  allies  of  Home,  but  the  alliance  was  no  longer  o:i 
equal  terms;1"  they  became,  in  fact,  political!;-  subject,  and  consented  to  ac- 
knowledge and  respect  lite  majesty,  or,  in  other  words,  the  supremacy  of  "Rome, 

In  comparison  with  such  a  full  confession  of  the  superior  strength  of  the  Ro- 
mans, any  pastial   acquisitions  of   territory  were  of  slight  import-  .       . 
ance.    But  the  Romans  had  obtained  in  the  course  of  the-  v,    .  i  h      ,       .  i 
important   position  of  Luccria   in  .Apulia,  which  secured  their  as- 
cendency in   that   part  of  Italy  ;  and  they  had   also  won   the  whole  line  of  the 
Liris.  ail  those  Yolsoinn   iowns  w'aich  bad.  boon  the  Hanmif.e  sliare  of  tin:  spod  at, 
the  conclusion  of   the  groat  Latin  war.      Campania  had   been   retained,  and  its 
connection  with  Rome  was  rendered  closer  tlnui  ever;  and  above  all,  the  timely 
extension  of  the  full  Roman  franchise-  to  so  many  of  the  J  .nun  and  Volsciau  cities 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  bad   made   the   Reman  power  sound  at  the  heart, 
and  had   consolidated   that  mass   of  citizens,  and  of  allies  scarcely  less  true  than 
t'iti/ens,  within  the  confines   of   La.tium,  o,f  which   neither  the  arms  nor  the  arts 
of  Hannibal  could  tempt  a.  single  individual  to  join  his  standard. 

The  conquest  of  the  Hernieans  gave  the  Romans,  it.  is  probable,  a  considerable 
accession  of  territory  in  the  forfeited  domain  land  of  the  several  cities;  audit 
put  an  end  to  the  old  eiptal  alliance  which  entitled  the  Hernieans  to  a  share  of 
all  plunder  taken  by  the  armies  of  the  allied  nations.     The  victories  over  the 

155  livy,  IX.  it.    Die  dor  no  XX.  SO.  year  401.  lie  says  that  the  Sammies  elicited 

™  IViuiloi-iis  calls   i|.  S«:'s:i",)i;i.      .Is  not  this  tin:  fiioiidship  of  [ionic:  :!::.!  "  I. coal's  ■;  t'.i-. 

l.hiee  the  ';  Cisiama''  in  Sknniiv.m,  .'iu.ni  i ,.:■-. i ■. I  coi niter  :i:>  so: ;.i:i  iv-p:  lsllio  ;  ov.lerc.  in  soei,:- 

m  -.1:0   i r : s< -r i p L-lo 1 1  oil  the  t.omli  of  L.  Sle:pici  (.atom  aecopti."     V .1 1 .  19,     In  l.ko  some  inan- 

15art>iitus'<  nerhemisioonsi  ois :  :  o  es  :h  :,ia.i  kmshchvocn 

J--  This   apv,oi;rs    IVom  t.lio    Fiisti  (ovp:.t:jlin:,  Homo  ar.d  Lioinm.     J;:;t  tin;  lii-jioL  a'.o.i.  .     i 

which  state      ;.;  Sultddna  obtained  e  i  ■.'. pi  broken  off  in   the  vera  482  or,  this  very  pointj 

i'..r  I.i  ■■  i  '-■■■■•',■.:•-,  ox-.  ■■  the  ^aioniies  in  tl:i:;  y(  :ir.  lec:oi-c  I'm;  Smoiite-;   v.o.iht  not  'ooo.-'.mo  toe 

'"■'  Dion vsin*,  pA-eerpt.  tie  Lection.  11.  i;,:!!.  uopendont  aides  of  I  to : ;  ami  its  tiir;  Ko:nni:s 

Ia:i:j:oe.  fl'is  ■.vcras  are,  speakhiit  of  lie  San:-  never  receded  ironi  1L0  eotidilions  on  wkieii 
Hites.  ]■,,!.-(  hvi-Ki-.a  iji.-.Xiiy,;ij:[].T-!(  h-mOm.  l.ivy  they  had  0:100  insisted,  wo  may  ho  fuiv,  that 
b  11  >,"  '.,■■!..  a  ;!:iii.|.;..i-i  Sanuutibna  redditnm.'1  liny  wxynld  have  granted  no  peace  Co  the  Sam- 
T11  ;s  is  keen  use  ]ia  novel-  seoio.s  to  have,  eon-  mliis  v,diiol:  did  net  inchi;'...  their  eon. oieio  s.  1- 
oei'.-ed  ihi.r  ony  nation  eonld  ever  have  aeon  mission;  nor  o:ui  wo  snpnoso  Thai.  Ilio  S:im- 
l.lie  cpad  idly  or  ho  1 1:0,  I  ail.  1  ho:  Iroui  t:,o  very  Miles  weal-.i  have  neiHeveroit  so  1 10;  in  e;.iiyi:i~ 
hojia  oil  '.I  1  a,  I  !a  ■  ..■'■!■  1  ovl..:"jv,:t  the  Ko-  on  I  he  iv.ir  amidst  fne:i  rcp(  ateel  disostors,  if 
mill:  i-oonoina-i .  Tims,  when  ho  speaks  i.,;':  he  I.i-.  solo  live  eiole,!  ii  on  :i!o  to  11  us  loss  in- 
first  trciilv  la-f.ioon  Itomo  and  Saicniuin  in  tlio  tolerable. 
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lit  ruse  aus  aad  l.'iehvians  had  rev.  alcd  the  secret  of  the  comparative  weakness  of 
those  once  dreaded  rations,  and  had  taught  the  Komans  thai  Llicii-  froutior 
might  lie  extended  as  soon  as  they  chose  beyond  (lie  Oiminian  hills. 

Thus  in  the  twenty  years  of  the  second  Samnitc  war  Rome  had  risen  to  the 
BMHwnuovthsfiiii  m'st  place,  beyond  dispute,  amongst  the  nations  of  Italy.  And 
■nmriiiiMiy.  amidst  the  divisions  and  corruption  of  the  several  kingdoms  which 

had  grown  up  out  of  the  fragments  of  Alexander's  empire,  (here  was  scarcely  a 
power  in  the  eivili/ed  world,  except  Carthage,  "which  could  lane  contended  suc- 
cessfully with  Kerne  single-handed. 

Half  a  century  was  yet  to  elapse  before  Carthage  entered  upon  the  contest. 
Meanwhile  the  Pieman  power  was  yet  to  be  sharply  died  ;  what  Ef.ruvia  and 
Samnium  could  neither  singly  nor  by  their  joint  efforts  effect  they  were  to  try 
again  with  (he  help  of  the  Gauls;  what  they  had  filled  to  accomplish  through 
barbarian  aid,  thov  were  to  attempt  iu  their  last  struggle  with  the  assistance  of 
the  firms  and  discipline  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  and  guided  by  the  genius  of 
Alexander's  genuine  successor,  the  hero-hing  of  the  race  of  Achilles. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


jintek-tai.  insToiiY  fiiom  >m  i0  «i— aholitiok  of  personal  slavery  foe 

DEBT— DICTATOBSHIP  OF  C.  SLEK1.US— CIENSOK-3HIP  OF  APP1US   CLAUDIUS— 
CEPTSOESHIP  OE  Q.  FABIUS  AHD  P.  DECIUS— THE  OGULWIAN  LAW. 


"  Xot.lda.T  hi-  c  oi  il:i  'mtcd  mr.ro  thai  t!ia  letii'.y  to  v.ii-o  the-  eli^inieter  ef  public  recn.     Am- 
biti'JJ!    is   01'  Mm"  Li"  il.  pil' i if!  s nil HU    ■  .■.-.■■-:■'■■■-.   :  In       ie I    ■  i  -   i  ■  ■    ' !  ■■    ■ M  ., 

v.-itliciit  iulil:i:<*  property-,  li I V= ,  undl'il -■■■:■<■  I y  In  tl:o  st-ukc." — En.iwumjii  ii:-.vn-:w,  Xo.  XCV.  p.  "Uii. 


Wb  have  seen  that  m  the  year  humcJiaiei.y  pvecedi-a:  the  Hist  campaign  of  the 
iitomd  poeition  of  Saturate  war,  several  symptoms  had  heen  manifested  by  a  strong 
Bwim*to™%-S  party  amongst  the  patricians  of  the  old  jealousy  towards  Hie 
**"""'  commons;  M.  Mareellus,  a  pleheian,  had  been  forced  to  resign  his 

dictatorship  by  the  augurs,  on  the  alleged  reason  that  his  appointment  was  in- 
valid from  some  religious  objection  ;  and  the  most  obstinate  attempts  were  made 
to  sat  aside  the  Lieim'an  law,  and  to  procure  the  election  of  two  patrician  con- 
suls. In  the  course  of  (lie  Summit;  war  occasional  traces  of  the  same  feelu'.g  are 
dise--rv.il.ue.  Tint  it.-*  shape  was  uo  longer  what  it  had.  been  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  common  wealth.  It  was  no  longer  a  struggle  between  an  aristocracy  in  the 
exclusive  possession  of  (lie  govci'SLmcut,  and  a  people  impatient  of  their  own  ex- 
clusion from  it.  It  was  no  longer  a  struggle  between  the  whole  patrician  order 
on  one  side,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  commons  on  the  other.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  patricians  and  a  majority  of  the  senate  were  well  reconciled  to  the 
filtered  state  of  things,  and  cordially  received  the  distinguished  commoners  who 
ia  d  made  their  way  ta  the  highest  ot'iees  ia  the  coiemoiyivi-ahh,  and  composed  a 
new  nobility  fully  worthy  to  stand  on  equal  terms  by  the  side  of  the  old.  Thus 
the  moderate  patricians,  the  new  nobility  of  the  commons,  and  the  mass  of  the 
oid  plebeians  were  now  closely  linked  together  ;  aad  their  union  ga.ye  that  energy 
■to  the  !.{ cumin  councils  and  arms,  which  ma.rhs  in  so  eminent  a  manner  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifth  eentury.  But  its  these  elements  had  tended  more  and  more 
towards  each  other,  so  they  parted  off  on  either  side  mi:ii.  other  elomen's  with 
which,  at  an  earlier  period,  they  had  been  respectively  connected.    The  moderate 
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patricians  stood  aloof  from  the  high  or  more  violent  party,  who  still  dreamt  of 
recovering  the  old  ascendency  of  their  order :  whilst  a  new  popular  party,  diough 
as  yet  very  inconsiderable  in  power  or  influence,  was  growing  up  distinct  from 
flic  old  plebeians,  regarding  them  with  envy,'  and  regarded  by  them  in  turn  will; 
feelings  of  dislike  and  suspicion.  This  new  party  consisted  of  freodmen,  and  of 
oaiz!:jis  engaged  in  the  various  trades  and  occupations  of  a  city  life,  who  were 
despised  by  the  old  agricultural  plebeians  as  a  low  and  unwa.rYiko  populace,  and 
who,  by  a  strong  public  opinion,  were  excluded  from  all  prospect  of  po.ilieal  dis- 
tinctions. Many  of  these  persons,  indeed,  had  not  even  tie;  right  of  voting,  as  they 
were  not  included  in  any  tribe;  and  they  bore  this  exclusion  as  impatiently  as 
the  old  plebeians  had  borne  their  exclusion  from  the  highest  curule  offices.  This 
was  a  class  which  was  daily  becoming  more  numerous,  in  proportion  as  Borne 
grew  in  wealth:  and  population,  and  it  formed  (lie  origin  of  the  popular  party  of 
the  later  period  of  the  commonwealth  ;  a  party  very  diiferenl,  both  in  its  charac- 
ter and  feelings,  from  llie  commons  of  its  earlier  history. 

These  extremes  of  civil  society,  the  highest  aristocrats  and  the  lowest  populace, 
have  often  made  eommoa  cause  with  each  other  regains!  that  mid-         (  n  ft1latwo„ 

die  class  which  both  hate   equally.      And  when   Hie  man  I'lue ■ 

arisiocratieal  famines  are  few  in  number,  but  of  the  highest  nobil- 
ity, any  ambitious  individual  among  them  is  tempted  to  court  the  populace  for 
objects  more  directly  persona! ;  he  tries  to  make  them  the  instrument,  not  of  the 
greatness  of  Ins  order,  hut  of  his  own.  'J 'bus.  it  was  commonly  remarked  of  the 
tyrants  of  the  ancient  world,  that  they  began  by  playing  lae  demagogue.  In 
such  a  union  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  the  gain  is 
mostly  for  the  former  ;  the  latter  derived  little  advantage  from  the  alliance,  ex- 
cept the  pleasure  of  the  horse  in  the  fable,  when  he  saw  his  old  enemy,  the  stag, 
effectually  humbled.  But  the  coalition  is  not  solely  one  of  political  expediency  ; 
it  arises  partly  out  of  certain  moral  affinities,  existing  between  lliose  whose  social 
and  polilica.'.  conditions  are  the  exlremcst  opposiles.  ITe  moral  bond  between 
them  is  their  common  impatience  of  '.aw  anil  good  government  ;  that  anarchical 
and  selfish  restlessness,  which  sees  in  the  existing  order  of  society  an  equal  resfraiui, 
upon  i he  pride  aad  passion  of  the  highest,  and  on  the  needy  cupidity  of  the  low- 
est.3 This  is  (he  feelh:;:'  which  has  so  o  fieri  brought  together  the  proudest  despot 
or  the  most  insolent  aristocrat  and  (he  lowest  and  most  proihgate  populace  ;  and 
it.  was  this,  though  in  a  far  milder  degree,  which  associated  in  one  common  party 

1  This  is  tin;  progress  of  id',  pop-jliir  jinnies,  is  so  iliiVenh,  Unit  it  linn  rcro.lv  or  nevei1  been 

from  I  lift  nceesdty  r:'  Lin;  ense.     A-  tin;  rniiiitf  uttanpvod :  tee  oxduuin^  pcrly,  :■'      :._ . :  ■  ■  l: ■ :  I 

hod,-  in  the  e;ielr-r.  -are  - .■  i " .-=.--.■: i i : i _i- i;  extremely  by  nil  those  ■■■,  ] i :>  ivtre  onto  excluded,  is  now 

occlusive,  the   -popular    purty   then    eomp rise's  extremely  powerful,  inn!  '::■,  power  is  rnoni!  us 

v.:;i    Sieve;:    v/oiiM   or.il    the   nmioii   minus   n  well  11s   physiejl :    the    exeb.v.led    or    poptil.it 

ege  Lndli  '■!:.- 1 1  irs  venj  sraaU  prii  ilegeel  ■■■>■■.■,■.  no  longer  a  nation  oonleriding 
ol  i-'.  Ei  el  ancci  -■-  of  this  party  satisfies  the  caste,  bat  jretmnoh  more  than  i.  n»  thless 
wishes  Ci' a  portion  o;  its  members,  and  thus  tion  eoriteiihiiu;  mtainst.  unction,  lire  e-::si  at; 
mil'.-.,;,;  tliciu  'ill'  liie  r'.il  .. -o  its  enemies,  Ami  ii  of  n  ce.;  J  one  to  them,  and  ure  eiiibi;.:.?  ten 
repi't'.tion  of  this  process  would  nthis;  phico  t;ie  by  l:us  teeliii/  ;  but  beiuel  muibio  <o  ecrry  li.eir 
i.nii  |i.ip-,;hii'  | 'fii'ty  iti  tia.t  •■cine  p.o-ution  ydii;-h  poo;:,  end,  :'.-... i :;  i  heir  very  io.fi'hty  to  oot.iin  n 
iiii-i  at  first  c;:ci,pied  by  their  udversurics  ;  they  shine  ol'  t;m  oeiu  iiis  L'  ^..■<_V'  i  ■. .  beiomin;;  more 
woub.l.  in  their  Inn!,  become  the  nm  ice,  minus  im.i  more  luovuhy  .;::rit  to  .m;"oy  them,  their  tri- 
ll vei'v'siri;:'!  cxcludm!  e'iiss,  ;i  chtss.  in  i'iiet.  ex-     ueiph  end  Is; I  r'eo'  i  h.  in  ■:■.■:  i  oxeni-hr ;:lile; 

elu-.led  by  nothir.i?  but  their  own  ignorance  or  tie  p  lorn  hie.     Their  triumph  is  hut  the  trr.-mirih 

jiroilitruey.     Tlii-  wor.lc  be  tin;  mil  noil  i  orioc-  of  skives  hrosen  lenso,  I'nli  r:f  br ..le  i:.u-  r..i  -e 

tion  of  n'  fide,  but,  no  lumpily,  ibis  us  yet  lifts  liini.  wiclteu'ness  ;  th:tir  continued  escliis:..- 

lever  i    ■    n  i    I  Tin  ■.  e.  :   I    !■  I  r  .:■■  .      '    i  ■  .■ i  1  ■  ■  I  i  ■■  I  . i ■■     Ofneer      f  :  .  i  e  ■■    fiwuv   tin;    r.etioivs 

rieslthflilly  inits  first  stages,  BstJ8r>irw  sn 

:■',■  .  !y  .liL  :'  :.'-.-   !I  tlOGB  ev-  n-:..'i  Vflswtloll, 

nfiha'ul,  iiiat  is,  wiio  ivere   eMeliu'.cd  by  (lis-    b:-.  ol'  \--..  IIIV  :l  ■■.■.'.■:  i..;:i 
"■    a  purely  nrliifna'y,  or  overbfihmeftd  by    of i      '" 


tuietn.iJIS   pui-r.v  menhia-v,  or   ovi  ,  l:;:l.n:et;f    ey     oi'so  :ie:y    iv'is    I  ■■.■■■.■!.  I  .  ■    -■■  ,■■■;  i;i..y  ore  I:. i. nil 
Kiatiy  mere  ;if.i:iis  of  reseie:';.i.  ■-„■.  ;.n.'   ■:■.  m-i     by  |i::\i:i:y.  Unit  their  poih.ieui  eii.i'";i!iohi.,i  nier.l 
linJ  |'::i:;i.'!ii  -i.'i'er.      Il:i  'voec  '■'.  refL'i:e^  ti:i-ie     iner'nie-;  i.:r-      :■  ni-,  'it  ever  Cl  I  Hell  ".fee -.a-- 
■'  ::  ..-...:.,,...  _..    rf)fMI     M^,,^,;,, 

*n!  ipoorffiiart,  .  .  . 

hueyonfos,  1!. 

- ,  n,Goo^Ic 


who  diiie.f  lwiily  f.oini  the  it  five  riling  body,  ts        -  ;    i(;,'   -ni,,  iuayi-ij  rirv  tWjwv  irnpij;* 

in  the  ease  of  the  rieh  sis: I  tin;  ooer,  iliers  e'nn-  y  /;':„,i;;,  i.;,;..,,,  -,•,-  x\i',nZiav  *ii  paw'-paTi. 

vnl-iion  and  d-a'line  ln:ve  mast-ly  lolloivcd,    'file  i^iynvan  i<  rsas  i:i'-h:i'-n^.     'tliiiey'di'ies,  1!. 
Kofi;  of  smoothing  .town  these  renl  dilferenees 
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at  Rome,  in  the  period  now  before  us,  the  humblest  of  the  city  populace  and 
the  re ] j re:-- 6 n fa- Live  of  the  proudest  family  in  the  commonwealth,  Appius  Clair 
dius. 

But  in  these  coalitions,  which  are  forever  occurring  in  history,  the  two  coa- 

ci-.i^-ist or .,.,-.:.  cr,a.  lcscing  parties  arc  far  from  deserting  the  same  judgment.  His- 
h'"°"-  torians  have  justly  pronounced  their  fvil'.  condemnation  on  the  scb 

fish  hypocrisy  of  the  tyrant,  who  talks  of  liberty  in  order  to  establish  his  own 
despotism.  And  for  those  who,  despising  rill  the  honors  and  bench  us  of  society 
which  live  fully  open  to  lii'ni,  empire  to  a.  rrmk  and  greatness  of  a  higher  ami 
more  exclusive  sort  th;sn  the  nature  of  society  allows,  no  condemnation  can  ho  loo 
severe,  for  no  wickedness  can  hi!  greater.  But  the  lowest  class,  when  they  are 
misled  into  such  all  knees,  deserve  even  in  their  worst  excesses  a  milder  sentence. 
No':  only  Lire  they  entitled  to  nil  the  excuse  which  may  he  claimed  by  ignorance, 
and  fni  ignorance  arising  rather  from  their  condition  limn  from  (heir  choice;  but 
in  their  quarrel  against  the  existing  order  of  things,  there  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
amidst  much  of  envy,  and  cupidity,  and  revenge,  a  certain  mixture  also  of  justice. 
"Nothing  is  move  horrible  than  the  rebellions  of  slaves  ;   yel  it  is  impossible  lo  re- 

Eard  even  these  with  unmixed  abhorrence.  Nor  can  we  ever  place  on  the  same 
,vel  those  who,  being  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  society,  do  but  seek  a  share 
of  them,  and  those  who,  enjoying  all  these  benefits  in  ample  measure,  cannot 
rest  without  something  more.  Neither  are  the  middle  classes  apt  to  be  iv holly 
guiltless  in  their  (refitment  of  those  below  them;  when  ihey  have  established 
their  own  rights  against,  the  aristocracy,  they  become  :i  new  aristocracy  them- 
selves, and  having  themselves  passed  through  the  door,  they  shut  it  against  those 
who  would  fain  follow.  But  here,  as  in  their  own  earlier  contest  with  the  old 
aristocracy,  the  fault  docs  not  consist  in  denying  political  rights  to  those  who 
arc  not  yet  fit  for  them,  for  this  may  be  often  necessary  and  just ;  but  in  pre- 
venting  them  from  ever  becoming  iit,  hy  rotaiuhp;  institutions  which  have  an 
inevitable  tendency  to  keep  the  lowest  classes  morni'v  degraded,  or,  at  iho  best, 
hy  taking  no  pains  (o  introduce  such  as  inny  improve  them. 

In  the  high  aristocrat! cal  party  fit  Rome  daring  the  period  now  before  lis,  two 
Bmbut  ma  of  n.i-  i,1(liv"'ULl^  aru  eminent :   L.  Papuans  Cursor,  and  Appius  Claudius. 

■  ."       i. ■      Hi ■  objects  seem  to  have   been  different.      Pa.pirius  appears 

',■■..,       .nr   10  nave  been   sincerely  attached  to  ihe  old   aristoeratica!   constitu- 

' tion,  and  to  have  honestly  wished  to   restore  what  in  his  eyes  was 

the,  uncorrapted  discipline  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  Appius,  like  hi?  an- 
cestor the  decemvir,  or  Diouysius  of  Syracuse,  wished  to  overthrow  the  existing 
order  of  things,  not  in  favor  of  the  old  patrician  ascendency,  but  of  his  own  per- 
sonal dominion. 

The  moderate  or  middle  party,  composed  as  it  was  of  the  majority  of  the  sen- 
i.  of  ui»  middle  or  ate  and  of  the  whole  body  of  the  old  commons,  numbered  amongst 
nrta.topm?.  ;ts  member  most  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  time.     To  this 

pariv  belonged  0.  hubris  .Maximus,  eminent  alike  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  who 

enjoyed  the  love1  of  his  countrymen  no  less   than  he  com  mm  aha! 

their  admiration  and  esteem.  With  him  -toed  las  friend  P.  Decius 
Mas,  thrice  his  colleague  in  the  consulship  when  Rome  needed  the  services  of  her 
p  D^iuiMn  bravest  and  ablest,  generids  against  her  foreign  enemies  ;   and  his 

colleague  also  in  that  memorable  censorship,  which  required  and 
found  in  them  all  the  statesman's  wisdom.  P.  Decius  niiirht  have  disputed  the 
palm  of  happiness  in  Solon's  judgment  with 'fellas  the  Athenian.  Born  to  the 
truest  nobility,  the  son  of  that.  P.  Decius,  who,  when  consul,  had  devoted  himself 

■  When  ha  died  the  people  contrihulod  by  1'ul.iius  Guides,  the  son  of  the  old  Q.  Fabins, 
ni1!-  ■■■!■;  -i'.v:  (i  !;:r:;e  sum  Ibr  \he  capons,!?  of  his  employed  vlie.  money  in  fjivini;  a  jiiiLJic,  cuter- 
fniipnii.  ■".-.- 1 1 i :- li  sn!!iii=  :o  :iii.vo  hv.i-A  :>  eiollioU  nf    niiiiiooiii,  lo  otin  j.ii'il.  u i"  tbo  p«opK  i 


u  his  life  of  Q,  Fabins, 
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to  death  for  bis  country  in  fie  great  battle  with  the  Latins,  he,  like  his  father, 
obtained  the  idaaVist  In  mora  with  the-  purest  fame;  and  sifter  having  pcrftinned 
the  oroatest  services  in  pence  sir  id  in  war,  ;imi  Inlying  been  rciy-anled  in  llic  fullest 
measure  with  thi!  respect  and  affection  of  his  fellow- citizens,  lie  too,  like  his 
father,  devoted  himself  to  death  to  save  Rome  from  defeat,  and  so  consigned  the 
glory  of  his  life,"1  safe  from  all  stain,  and  crowned  with  (he  vet  higher  i.;'lory  'if 
his  death,  to  his  countrymen's  grateful  memory  forever.  Of  (he  ssame  band,  yet 
rather  to  be  ranked  first  than  third,,  was  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  to  . 

whom,  no  less  than  in  Dceius,  Solon  might  have  s. llewe.il  the.  name 
of  happy.      His  youth  had  caught   ihe  last  rays  of  (he  romantic  gloiy  of  earlier 
times  ;   and  his  single  combat  wii.h  the  giant  Caul,  and.   ihe  wonderful   aid  which 
the   gods  had  then  vouchsafed  him,  was   sung  in  the  same  strains   sis  the  valiant 
acts  of  the  heroes  of  old,  of  Camillas,  or  (Jinciunsitus,  or  Cornelius  Cossus.      His 
manhood  was  no  less  rich  in  glory  of  another  sort,  which,  if  less  brilliant,  was  more 
real.     Elected  consul  for  the  first  time  at  three-and-  twenty,  five  years  sifter  wards, 
in  his  third  consulship,  lie  won  this  famous  battle  of  Mount   Gaurus   against  the 
Samr.itas,  and  gave  in  the  victorious  issue  of  the  first  encounter  a  happy  omen  of 
the  final   result  of  the  long   contest  between   the  two  nations.      He  was  elected 
consul  three   times   afterwards,  and  twice   dictator  ;   and  in  his   political   course, 
true  to  the  character  of  his  family,  lie  finally  relieved  the  long  distress  of  the 
poorer  commons,  and  appeased  the  most  dangerous  commotion  which  had  ever 
yet  threatened  Home  ;   and  he  re-enacted  the  famous  Valerian  law  in  ids  lift';  con- 
sulship, that  great  law  of  sippeal  from   tJie  sentence  of  Lie  magistrate  which  the 
Rinnans  regarded  as  the  main  bulwark  of  their  freedom.      In  his  sixth  consulship 
he  was  nearly  seventy  years  old,  but  he  lived  thirty  years  longer,  and  died  sit 
the  full  nge  of  a  hundred  years,5  after  having  witnessed  the,  triumphant  end  of 
the  long  contest  with  the  Sanmitcs,  which  three  generations  earlier  had  been 
under  his  own  auspices  so  successfully  begun.      Most  to  these   three  great  men 
we  may  rank  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the  author  of  the  i'u'oiiliau  laws, 
praetor,5  dictator,  censor,  and  four  times   consul,  who  was  chosen 
consul  with  L.   l'npirius   Cursor  after  the   disaster  of   Caudium,  as  being   with 
him  the  man  most  able  to  retrieve  the  honor  of  Rome.    Nor  should 
we  omit  C.  Msouius,"  twice   dictator,   a   man  odious  to  the  high 
patiician   party  for  the  firmness  with  which  he  opposed    iheir  projects,  but  re- 
pelling their  attacks  by  the  spotless  innocence  of  Irs   public   life.      To  the  same 
party   belonged   also,   in  sill    probability,   Q.    Aulias    Oerretsinus,8 
twice  consul,  chosen  master  of  the   horse  by  Q.  Fabius  in  his  first 
dictatorship,  \i  i-.o  sacrificed  his  life  in  covering  the  retreat  of  the   Romans  in  the 
route  of  Lautulas,  a,nd  M.  Foslius,  master  of  the  horse  to  C.  M  F^^ 
Mrcnius  in  his  second  dictatorship,  like  him  obnoxious  to  the  high 
patrician  pari.y,;  and  lii;e  him  protected  by  bis  integrity. 

'  Acme  U  ::;:  ii.'Ailiii-   Jt.'juj;   lif.r-.'.i'  irpi.'rjj    -;   fit)-      two    'us:.  eo]'.=  I  i  li-i  1 1  [I  S,  :  Oil    s.lmy  i:;i:nio;    in,  :.,£i\ 
■tir.  unit    Kill     TC):CUT:IU     (1  £  ■> :  i  1  ■>  fffu     >;    -.i'i:    -SiAi     Harm)  ■       Li.s'.tiv   1  V  .        Jr.    Ms   ;\'\\.   l.Vi  L'  1  LiS  1 1  \<  I   il  il    V.YlS   Oltv 

r(Jo-,v».     'rim..-yi!i.:l.  II.  A'l.     In   Puf-iiis'  a\no  liis  lin'oo  seal-twenty  M.ivy.  VII.  in;;,;   winch,  foi'- 

iii'nt.k  v.-f.s  nob   file  ;':iiv.f.  il  id  i  cation''   i'f    nis      oivin     ., ,■!■■■.  .■    I        :  ,:  I  .  ivonld     .,  i 

w-ei  111,  but  tiit!  ■'  lri.-i  o:.iiil:niialio.'i':  ofil:  ii  wns  I'iSj  lor  the  vciir  of  I  if-  hiii.li,     lii!  iivfiil.  ilitio- 

tiio  wo.vth.y  o'osool'auc'ijic-life.  foro,  to  tin;  vo;i;-  i-'i    17 3,  iVobiilrr  ;  that  is,  to 

■  Pliny,  Efistor,   Natnr.  VIL  48.     I'iiiy  saya  t- 1  jtai  nfter        cb]  taw  ofTaeontiim,  i  ad  the 

tiiat  foiiywx:-;,i«i!-j  i:ii!.:-v-j-:-  ■:■■!  Klivi-.a;  H-'  It.-o  (.m!  ni'i.im  ibuv'.'i  Samniiii  war. 

oaiisuliiliip  :ii'l  i;is  six::).     His  six:!:  consulship  °  T.ivv,  VIII.  13,     V1IT.  12.     VITT.  17.     For 

Wiis  in  the   y  ;.!ir  4S5.  iiit'iiiiiii.L;  to  I'liiiv's   O'.vn     ill?  tbar  triiji- 1  lIs-Ii:  f==  t il.ii  v.  VII ;.  j -j   '.<■■>,  IX. 

<l  f.i  i.i  ■■-;.'  |  lii',  „Viii!ai!:r|.  if  v.  e  niiu;;:  it  loar  V,  :nn!  DioJurns,  XIX.  r;i;,  r.iid  :!n:  t'iis'.i  Oi!p:t- 

j  t  are  iil'-.ti1:  the  ■■...  ...:■!  i,.  of  P.  S  n  ipi  mi  as  and  olini. 

•.',  Sil]ii,i;.H.  v- 1 : '  ■-■1     ■■■        .i'ii'iv  ii  the  year  449,  For  I  i'  aeo  ■:.{  dicta  toiship,  gee  T.ivv.  TX. 

(Hist.  Xiiliif.  XXXI  1.1.  f  Li-.i     Uislivs:  eoosuL-  25;  ior  i:is  :ir-t,  -  ■:  ::.■:  i-.. --;. . s  = =- ."■  ■  -1'  liis  li'n^i 

'.i| ■::■■■■'  r:  ::i-.'..v  '■■.■  hi.' I  liili  i  i  J  Hi.  l/iil  in'  ■■: !!■■.!  liiiiiitolini.  ii'i'i  injli)  51  oi"  (.:h::|i.  XX Xi.  of  lliis 

i:iur  to  Mm  '[■'■:.:-■  i' o'luii.iii,  i.  ■:.  '.■]■.-,    yi-x-.v  liis  tec-  volume. 

ciiUetiii-iilsliiii  f.vti  ywivH  iifcerv.-anli,,  in  '107,  it  a  I.ivy.  Vlll.  i:7.  IX.  IS.  :a-A  lor  h.is  li.ialii 

v.-oiili^  iViil  :n   ■■!■  v..      Hi-    l.uif  l  ii.i-.  :  .  I  i         l,. .    ...o  ,,;.;;   the    1'isli    i  iii|iitO'liai.    in  i    I  )Uj. '[.,■;■. I -,   X  I  \*. 

is  no  itno'ii'li.zv  v.  lis  i-i  i-l'i:  iiiul  i;i-  flunk  ir,  72.  l.ivv,  IX.  S3. 

415.   Tho  Fash  lire  wiintin.ir  at  the  vmi  Lod  of  lib  *  Livy,  IX,  £5, 
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The  third  or  new  popular  party  could  not  be  expected,  from  its  very  nature, 

s.rr  :i,«  ,:*::■  [.«,;!«  t( '  P1'0 '■' u " a  >  asYot,  any  men  of  high  distinction.  Vet  one  hnlivid'ual 
e"iy-  c-FL*,i»-  belonging  to  it  made  himself  remarkable,  and  will  claim  a  place  in 
this  history,  Cn,  Pluvius,  the  scribe  or  clerk,  who  divulged  (lie  .secrets  oi'  the  pou- 
tiiical  calendar,  and  of  the  teehuicablics  of  actions  at  law,  and  wa.s  rewarded 
with  the  curulc  i.edileship  in  spite  of  his  humble  origin  and  occupation. 

That  wc  arc  abb  to  notice  so  many  individual  characters  at  tins  period,  --'lows 
that  we  arc  arrived  at  the  dawn  of  what  may  be  ci.d!e<l  real  history.  And  this 
previous  sketch  of  the  parlies  of  the  commonwealth,  and  of  their  most  eminent 
members,  may,  perhaps,  make  the  account  of  the  transactions  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  not  only  clearer,  but  more  interesting. 

During  the  first  half  of  t.'ac  Sumnite  war,  but  in  what.  yearl:  is  uncertain,  there 
,u;«  „f  ,,„,„„„,  was  passed  (hat  famous  law  which  prohibited  personal  slavery  for 
""''" '"' lll,!'1"  debt;  no  creditor  might  for  the  future  attach   the  person  of  Ids 

debtor,  but  ha  might  only  seize  bis  property  ;  and  all  those  whose  personal  free- 
dom was  [dodged  tor  their  debts  (nexij,  were  ndeased  tYoni  their  liability,  if  Uiey 
could  swear  that  tlicy  had  properly  enough  to  meet  their  creditor's  demands. 
It  does  not  appear  (hat  this  great-  alteration  in  the  law  was  the  work  of  any  trib- 
une, or  that  it  arose  out  of  any  general  or  debt  berate  desire  to  soften  the  severity 
of  the  ancient  practice.  It  was  occasioned,  we  arc  fold,  by  one  scandalous  in- 
stance of  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  a  creditor  towards  his  debtor,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  law,  had  been  given  over  to  him  as  a  slave  (addiclus),  because 
lie  had  pledged  his  person  for  his  debts,  and  had  been  unable  to  redeem  ids 
pledge.  The  outrage  excited  so  general  a.  feeling,  thai  the  senate  immediately" 
passed  a.  bill  for  the  eifeetual  prevention  of  sue!:  alroeiiies  for  I  bo  future  ;  and  the 
consuls,  or  rather,  as  it  would  seem,  the  dictator,  C.  Po-telius,  was  desired  to  pro- 
pose it  to  the  people,  that  it  might  become  a  law.  But  although  personal  slavery 
ffv  debt  was  thus  done  away,  yet  the  consequences  of  insolvency  were  much  more 
serious  at  Rome  than  ihey  ate  in  modern  Europe.  lie  whose  properly  had  been 
once  made  over  to  his  creditors  b}  the  prie  tor's  sentence,  became,  ipso  facto, 
infamous  ;,L  lie  lost  Ids  tribe,  and  with  it  ail  his  political  rights  ;  and  the  for- 
feiture wa.s  irrevocable,  even  though  he  miu'ht  al.'lorv-ards  pay  Ids  debts  to  the 
full ;  nor  was  it  even  in  the  power  of  the  censors  to  replace  him  on  the  roil  of 
citizens.  So  sacred  a  tiling  did  credit  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  ;  and  so 
just  did  thee  consider  it,  that  a.  failure  in  the  discharge  of  one  of  the.  most  im- 
portant social  obligations  should  bo  visited  with  a  forfeiture  of  social  and  politi- 
cal rights. 

As  the  interna]  history  of  Rome,  during  this  period  can  only  be  collected  from 
6^1,  or  part^  ™iit  a  few  detached  notices,  we  are,  compelled,  lo  pass  over  in  silence 
JHSSJSiiEiiS'pii  those  memorable  yours. which  were  marked  by  the  rising  of  the 
•enuuiui.  Tusculans  and  Privematians,  and   by  the  defeat  at  the  pass   of 

Caitdiuio.  This  last  disaster,  indeed,  was  such  as  to  still  for  a  time  all  domes- 
tic disputes,  and  to  make  every  Roman  feel  alike  for  the  national  calamity; 
and  the  election  of  L.  Papirius  Cursor  and  Q.  Publilius  as  consuls  for  the  follow- 
ing year,  seems  to  show  a  common  desire  to  appoint  the  two  ablest  generals  of 

"  Livy  pi;n:?s  ~\:r-  siovv  in  the  ciir.:v.;!nlj>.'  of  JM Til) <;i-  In  >  <..  ;■;■     ;    I.  '.    i  ■ ■   :  i . . ■. ■  '  ■ .  i  . ■  ■  i  ■  .■ 

( '.  I  Wi'ii'.  hi  the  very  'th'St  veur  in'  tit;  Win- ;  auei.ovo  Vis<- 1 .>  diet:,  ion:  subhdum.''     "Visolo" 

VU.t.  :;i.     iiu:  i.~,  l.v.r'iviviiH  ':  :':,:ic:n.  V't.  i\'i  b:v:i:e  h:--.u.  ;:  e  I'ljec.nn-  ■  :■]'  A:. ton.  A:i.'.s:tm, 
III                     [  1  k    \utl       ■■■ 


,  .  _       ,    by  Kealhier,  becaus.    . 

s  III  ri-lii'jj  it  ;is  laivhiL'  b:pneace  ;:L\er'.he  iill:;i;  iiti'.  of  '  .  r  ■■■■■  i  ■  .■,  n  ■  \  i.  .  i  .:  .  i  .  v  ■■  le  irci 
o;"-.!:e  ]jjss  ui'  <";-n-  Llmii,  _N  it  a i lit  r.-i'ers  it  to  tae  irea:  '..'■c  "lb:-!:  G.n::.o"ni.  lln  1.  [  umilii  earlier 
i:.Ici.v:ivj,!i!j>  ol'C.  TVailiu;-,  in  the  lalli  v:.r  of  redd  "  (.:.  1'opilio  ;irevoHm(o,';  in  ties  un-iut-rnu!-; 
tltewar.     (Livy,  IX.  28.)    A  passage  in" Va-LTo,       i  I  1    nilio  anetore.'r 


!■:...■  -ul  i--.  : .  air   :.■:.;...  =--^. !-:--:  ;.-l    in  tl  i:  M^S.  that  1> '■rum  iuthiuCii  ■[-.;■■:  i^vii:  tkuji-,  sal':  ii,  '..:■■.:..-.: 

its  lsni.itiii.uiv  eaatyA  be  ;:]:v-.:a!ed  '."  nitli  ecr-  bet  homing  s.i::ir-.:hi:i:.  nnurn  eU'LiiiL.ero."-  Ver- 

tainty.     It  rims  "Hoe  C,   fopilio  voeave  s'illo  UiJliuLi,  Apolojret.  4. 

diHatoiT,  r, . j  . ' ■  l : u ■  i [  ne  lie:^'..  ut  ai;!i:s,  qv.i  ho-        See  also  i  l:e  ;:  h.ei;r  ii:;/u:J;t  ...f  Ci:. ;to  ]no 

naiacapiamjuFarinit,]iee:;se:Jirie.\i,ssdse]-.]t].!?  Quintio,  1I>, 16. 
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the  commonwealth,  without  any  reference  fo  party  iii.slim;(.ioiiS.  But  the  war 
Willi  Tuscidum,  Privernum,  and  Volitate  was  of  another  character  j  an  J  the  claims 
of  these  cities,  ami.  Lie  treatment  winch  should  lie  shown  id  them,  must  have  been 
judged  (if  very  variously.  Ave  we  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  moderate  01 
middle  party  supported  the,  liberal  policy  which  was  aeturdly  pursued,  while  the 
new  popular  party,  the  party  of  the  populace,  (.'.tilled  ahjiid  for  severity  and  ven- 
geance -'.  Wo  know  that  L.  IFulvius  Curvus,  who  had  so  lately  led  (he  Tuseulttns 
to  assail  the  city  of  Homo,  was  elected  consul,1-  together  with  Q.  babuis  ;  nr.d 
th:it,  .six  or  seven  years  afterwards,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  horse11  by  L. 
Emilias  iiamerciaas  :  ;v:A  LolIi  Fabius  and  ,'Emiliiis  were  eminent  among*;  the 
leaders  of  tins  moderate,  party.  Wo  know  also  (hat  M.  Flayius,  the  tribune,  who 
brought  forward  the  bill  for  iiie  punishment  of  the  Tusculans,  was  a  man  of 
doubtful  private  character,14  and  that  he  was  said  to  have  owed  his  first  tribune- 
ship  to  a  largess  which  he  had  given  to  the  poorer  citizens,  in  gratitude  for  hav- 
ing been  acquitted  by  them,  when  indicted  by  the  auliles  on  a  criminal  charge. 
It  n\>po-a.-s  a.lso  that  he  must  have,  been  elected  tribune  twice,  at  least,  within 
four  years  ;ls  which,  in  a  man  of  such  character,  seems  to  argue  that  be  continued 
to  practise  the  arts  of  a  demrigogue.  If  this  be  so,  his  bill  for"  the  punishment  of 
lac  Tusculans  exaet.lv  resembled,  both  iti  himself  arid  in  the  personal  and  politi- 
cal character  of  its  author,  the  famous  bill  of  Cleon  for  the  execution  of  the  My- 
tiler, cans  :  and  we  have  here  another  instance  that  a  low  popular  party  hnr;  as  lit- 
tle, chum  as  that  of  the  high  aristocracy  to  the  title  of  high-principled  and  liberal. 
The  six  years  which  followed  the  affair  of  Gatidium  arc  to  us,  as  far  as  regards 
domes  lie  affairs,  it  blanh ;  but  in  the  year  4-159  (Niebuhr,  434),  the  &lri  ,  „,  fto  ^^ 
defcrtt.  of  Lruiiuk.e  and  its  consequences  led  to  the  seennd  e.  ■  :..■!...■■■    ■  ■■■       :■  ■         i 

ship  of  C.  Mtenius,  an  event  of  which  the  notices  prcsem  u  ei  ik     .  ■  ..  ■  ■  ■> ■ 

lire  unusually  fail.  Capua  bad  revolted,"  and  as  the  consuls,  M. 
Pcotelius  and  C.  Snlpieius,  were  fully  engaged  with  '.he  t-amrates,  a  dictator  with 
a  third  army  was  appointed  to  reduce  the  Campanians.  The  battle  of  Ciena,  as 
we  have  seen,  terrified  the  Oiimnanlans  into  submission  ;  and  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  revolt  perished  by  their  own  hands.  But  the  dictator,  C.  Mienius,11  dar- 
ing his  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  revolt  at  Capua,  gained  some  startling  infor- 
mation, which  showed  that,  is  had  received  eneo-arygcmcnl  from  a  powerful  party 
in  Rome  itself;  the  spirit13  of  his  commission,  he  argued,  called  upon  him  to  fol- 
low up  this  investigation ;  and  when  he  returned  to  Rome  he  pursued  it  with 
vigor.  Ko  proof,  it  seems,  could  be  obtained  of  nay  direct  act  of  treason  ;  but 
there  existed  what  were  in  Greece  the  well-known  preparations  for  a  revolution, 
a  number  of  organized  societies1'  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  elections,  and 
procuring  the  appointment  of  particular  candidates.  These  secretes,  it  is  implied, 
consisted  partly  of  the  highest  members  of  the  aristoeraey,  and  partly  of  the 
lowest  classes  of  citizens,  bath  ai.  present  being  combined  in  one  common  cause. 
The  dictator,  therefore,  •  neotinlcrod  a  formidable  ooposilioa  ;  the  jq-li.  pa'.riea'm 
parly  re  criminated  upon  him  and  upon  his  muster  of  the  horse,  M.  Kosli'.is  h'lac- 
cinator :  "Men  of  the  commons,50  such  as  they  were,  needed  undue  means  to 
secure  their  way  to  public  offices,  rather  than  the  patricians,  who  derived  from 

a  Livy,  VIII.  S3.  »  Livy,  IX.  26. 

H  Livy,  IX.  21.  ™  "Versa  lliaiuLm  ■r.-.ia-.-viiemJoj'os,  non  no- 

"  Livy,  VIII.  23.  minntim  qui  (JiipiK.  Mat  In  iiiitnu-s-jiu  qui  us- 

'-''   Culil[i:'.l-i!   I.lvv,  VIST    ■,'■.:.  ..!■■!  ■■■!,      I  III. ■.,■■.■.!  .      -  .  ■  ■  ■      -  - 1 ".-  ■  -■  ' '.I .dv,:r-iLST^.ViV,:i- 

iti  Ills  Wi.idi  critnc  (.ortfOturion  et'S:r.  T-.-.lr.an,  lk':rrri.  .mi;?-:  ?otliI  .mi  j'.ispii^c.''-     [.ivy,  IX.  2>i. 
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bird  bv  VjiIcvi-js  Maximr.,,  Vlll.  1,  j»  7.     Ho  fuirtiis."— Livy,    IX.  ■':>.     Thusffi  wimls  n^  a\- 

i:i:'-..:ii  v.^lv-  i)l:,.-i;rv,.:;.,  tliiLt  Liic.  nr- ■-o.i-nt.o  nras-  mnrd  ;-.  fnih-tii'.M'i  i.i1  :■!;■■  ■.;■■,.:  !"i  1  -1 1  -■  i  ■  aic.i:   I  ■-■ 

ivwr  ti,  n  period  wlic-n  tin;  iLHmVjdr  r,i'i,lu>  iri'uiiS  't,!:iLeye.L,t'.-ro:,t:-.Ciui'aov-it,.'"i.  ;Ll'~  u:    ;.'.li:'i:'.. 

v.-c.n  live  i  ay-!  r.i  li.!,  '.v   'I-'::  e.x.i!.  ly  ei'i      ; ;      s   ,■,     ..  .  ■.  i  \.v  ■    ■,■,■'!■■  o„  1 1,  -If  -6't.ii 

u.li.!  ■''!'  tli'j-  a:;v.-  l:.h  t:iv:.vi  ;r-  Lie  v.     Ai'!.'iri!nN.-  <.  ■'-.<!  ;rj  .'■i\„r,-  K'il  ■',■•;<_■■<'<■     Vill.  54. 

',..  VjLlL-yian  jk'ximnl,.  rins  c.iivnli:  k-.i:.a  liv  wholu  "^i;L'uic  •lubi'llicii  Id  cviiLicr.  c^o.  quiLLis 

il,  vi:i'  Wiij.  Ian  iai.:,(ji  vv.i;;  C.  \'u".ijri-.,s.  ti  r  ill:-  rib,-.:'.::  ,riv .e.  j  at  '.■:;',  -i'i  ail  .■uhlvvl.hi. 

»  Diodorna,  SIX.  76.  aed  hominnm  covonun.''— Livy,  IX.  36. 
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their  noble  birth  a  sufficient  and  an  hoaorable  li'do  to  the  votes  of  (heir  country- 
men."  Iramedlaie.lv  (.In;  dictator  and  his  master  of  Uie  horse  courted  anil  cubed 
for  the  fullest  inquiry  into  their  conduct ;  they  resigned  their  offices,  were  put 
upon  their  trial  before  the  consuls,  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  (lie  arisiccraiiea! 
parly  lo  prove  tbeni  guilty,  they  were  most  honorably  acquitted. '"'  Q.  I'ubhhus 
t'hi'o,  the  most  distinguished  commoner  of  his  time,  was  accused  by  the  same 
party  on  the  same  charge,  and  was  acquitted  no  less  completely.  But  by  thus 
dexterously  assailing  their  assailants,  tin;  high  nobility  gained  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage ;  it  seemed  as  if  both  parties  were  open  to  accusation,  and  that  an  in- 
quiry into  an  offence  so  universal  must  needs  be  fruitless.  Besides,  the  most 
serious  danger  b.ad  been  removed  by  !  he  favorable  turn  of  the  events  of  the  war ; 
and  when  men's  minds  were  no  longer  under  the  influence  of  alarm,  the  inquiry 
would  cease  to  be  supported  by  that  strong  public  feeling  which  alone  could 
enable  it  to  proceed  with  eO'ect,  Accordingly,  the  societies  triumphed  ;  and  the 
coalition,  between  the  high  aristocracy  and  the  populace,  litus  ineffectually  attacked, 
began  to  manifest,  itself  more  freely  and  more  decidedly". 

Accordingly,  two  years  afterwards,  Appius  Claudius  was  elected  censor,  to- 
Cinuratip  „[  APPi„s  getb.er  with  C.  Plautius.  The  censorship,  it  should  be  remem- 
ciiudma.  bered,  was,  in  poinl  of  ran!;,  the   highest  ofhee  in   the  common- 

wealth :  its  power  was  almost  unbounded  ;  its  command  over  tin;  public  money, 
and  the  opportunities  of  distinction  and  of  influence  which  it  afforded  as  origin- 
ating and  conducting  all  public  works,  made  it  an  especial  object  of  ambition  to 
a  nan  like  Appius,  who  was  less  fitted  lo  signage  lurasoff  as  u  general.  Resides, 
lie  probably  bad  from  the  first  formed  the  design  of  prolonging  his  term  of  oftico 
for  the  full  period  of  live  years,  ia  defiance  of  the  /Kmilian  law  ;  and  so  vast  a 
power,  enjoyed  during  so  long  a  period,  might,  be  made  to  serve  the  wildest  pur- 
poses of  ambition. 

One  of  his  earliest  acts  as  censor  was  to  revise  the  list  of  the  senators.  It 
en,  wviaMvi  oj'.:ir.  ■,;„:  was  usual  on  these  occasions  to  add  lo  the  list  the  names  ot  such 
ofKiisMi.  citizens  as  seemed  best  to  deserve  (hat   honor;   and  the  selection 

would  commonly  be  mn.de  from  those  who,  within  'be  last,  live  years,  hnd  been 
elected  for  the  first  time  to  any  curnle  magistracy,  and  who,  therefore,  had  not 
been  in  the  senate  at  the  last  census.  Uut,  in  addition  to  (be  deadis  caused  by 
the  Snmnite  war  (and  the  master  of  the  horse  could  not  have  beer,  the  only  sen- 
ator who  fell  in  the  rout  of  Lautula;),  the  year  immediately  preceding  Appius' 
censorship  had  been  marked  by  n.  visitation  of  pestilence,  so  that  the  mimes  winch 
he  would  have  to  add  to  the  roll  of  the  senate  would  be  more  than  usually  nu- 
merous. To  the  utter  scandal  of  the  old  plebeians,  no  less  than  of  tin;  patricians, 
.A  ppins  passed,  over  many  names  which  other  censors  would  have  inserted,  and 
tilled  up  the  vacancies  with  numbers  el'  Lke  low  popular  party,  many  of  whom 
were  the  sous  of  freedmei],'!  and  therefore,  according  to  Roman  law,  die  grand- 
sons of  nobody.  The  persons  thus  chosen  were,  probably,  wealthy  men,  and 
many  of  them  may  have  already  filled  the  offices  of  tribune  or  plebeian  mdile  ; 
but.  the  time  when  the  senate  bad  been  a  purely  patrician  assembly  was  too  re- 
cent to  allow  of  its  being  tliiown  open  not  merely  to  commoners,  but  to  men 
whose  grand  fa:  hers  had  bee:  slaves;  and  the  attempt  of  App'us  to  till  the  senate 
with  those  who  would  have  been  no  better  than  his  creatures,  like  some  of  his 
ancestor's  colleagues  in  tiio  decern v irate,  was  too  violent  a  measure  to  be  endured. 
Accordingly,  the  consuls  of  the  next  3Toar,  C.  -Junius  Rubuleus  and  (J.  ./'!■'!  mili  us 
Barbula,  sol.  his  list  aside  without,  hesitation,  and  summoned  (hose  only  a?  sena- 
tors whose  names  had  been  on  the  roll  of  the  last  previous  censors,  L.  Papirius 
Crassus  and  C.  M^nius. 

Kot  discouraged,  however,  by  (his  id  success,  Appius  acted  on   the  same  sys- 
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tern  iv lion  li';  proceeded  to  revise  the  reels  of  the  se.ieral  tribes.  His  n0  nimii, mmrihnd. 
coll ta?-; I/,',  0.  Plautius,  unable  to  boar  tin;  shame  of  seeing  hid  list  """' ,°'° ""' ™M' 
of  the  senate  uM.erlv  disregiirdeu,  had.  resigned  his  office  at  the  end  of  tlio  yoar,S! 
If  a  censor  died  or  mstgncd  before  the  eomp lotion  of  the  eighteen  mouth;  lived 
by  the;  ^Fani-cm  law  as  the  term  of  his  authority,  it  was  accounted  unlucky  to 
elect  another  in  his  place  ;  and  his  colleague,  on  such  occasions,  usually  resigned 
immediately,  rathy  than  incur  tlio  odium  of  wielding  such  vast  powers  alone. 
.Appius,  however,  had  no  such  scruples,  and  continued  to  act  as  solo  censor.  In 
his  revision  of  the  tribes  he  admitted  a  great  number'  of  I'rocdmen  and  citizens  of 
low  condition  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  lull  franchise:  and  he  entered  them  pur- 
posely in  all  (he  tribes,  that  1,'ie  influence  of  his  party  might  extend  to  all,  It 
will  readily  lie  understood  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  more 
remote  tribes  especfdly,  would  attend  but.  seldom,  at  the  comit.ia;  whilst  the  city 
jionnlace  and  the  fradesmtn  mul.  artisnr.s  were  always  0:1  the  spot,  and  would  bo 
frequently  the  majority  of  voters  in  their  respective  tribes.  Tims,  the  old  agri- 
cultural commons  saw  themselves  overwhelmed  by  their  new  tribesmen,  and  that 
share  in  the  government  which  they  bad  so  hardly  won  was  on  the  point  of  being 
wrested  from  them  bv  men  whom,  according  U>  the  general  feeling  of  the  ancient 
world,  they  despised  as  little  better  than  slaves. 

Thus  far  the  conduct  of  Appius  was  not  in  eon  sis  t  cut-  with  a  more  desire  to  re- 
store the  old  ascendency  of  the  patricians;  for  the  lowest  classes,  H,1(,limf.-.?C8cn.r:,l- 
being  as  yet  quid;  incapable  of  exercising  doaiinion,  ai:am  sa.fo'y  :.■■.■'. ';:.  . 
be  used  as  auxiliaries  for  humbling  the  classes  next  above  them  ;  ;;fh^V°™»SiM»''«i 
just  as  the  feudal  longs  occasionally  courted  the  commons,  and  la"' 
were  enabled  through  their  aid  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  nobles,  without  any 
danger  of  seeing  their  own  authority  subjected  to  the  control  of  a  representative 
assembly.  But  if  it  be  true  that  Appius  encouraged  C'n.  Flavin*-1''  in  the  acts 
which  gave  such  offence  to  the  aristocracy,  we  cannot  conceive  his  objects  to  have 
been  either  than  personal:  for  it  was  against  ibc  old  patrician  influence,  uracil 
more  than  against  the  new  plebeian,  nabihlv,  that  the  proceedings  of  blavius  were 
directed.  This  man  was  the  son  of  a  freedma.n,  a  clerk  or  writer  by  his  occupa- 
tion, and  at  litis  time  employed  in  the  business  of  the  censor's  office  under  Ap- 
pius. It  was  by  Appius'  instigation  thai  he  published  bis  famous  calendar  or 
almanac  ;  that  is.  he  stuck  up  wh'ted  hoards  round  the  Forum,  on  which  were 
marked  down  the  days  end  parts  of  days  in  every  month  on  which  law  business 
might  lawfully  bo  done  ;  a  knowledge  which  the  people  had  hitherto  been  obliged 
to  gain  from  the  pouiitices,  or  a  few  of  (he  patricians  who  understood  the  pon- 
tifical law  ;  and  as  the  days  did  not  recur  regularlv,  and  the  principle  -which  de- 
termined them  was  carefully  kept  a  secret,  the  people  were  wholly  at  their  in- 
structors' mercy.86  At  the  same  time  Flavins  also  published  an  account'"  of 
the  forms  to  be  observed  in  (he  several  ways  of  proceeding  at  law;  a  work 
which,  in  after  times,  must  have  been  exceedingly  curious  ;  but  which  must  have 
ulu.rly  failed  in  practice,  if  its  object  was  to  enable,  a  common  man  to  conduct 
his  own  suit,  without  consulting  some  one  learned  in  the  law.  Accordingly,  it 
was  to  the  publication  of  his  calendar  that  Flavins  owed  his  gn  at,  popularity  ;  be 
was  elected  soon  after  tribune;88  he  was  appointed  to  one  or  two  other  impor- 
tant, public  offices,  and  si*  years  later,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  he  obtained  the 
rank  of  eurulc  sedilc. 

Thus  making  it  his  pleasure  to  lessen   all.  dignity  and  to  diminish  all  influence 
hut  his  own,  offending  in  his  pride  the  old  aristocracy  no  less  than  ^  t 

the  new,  and  the  middle  classes,  Appius  now,  as  sole  censor,  feel-     ,ap° 

**  Livy,  IX.  29. 

'«   jr,.-,,„-.v,-.^,  XW8.1,  Si).     T.ivy    IX.  M.  prints     iiriiu- 

,Ji  "Appii  Ouici  si.'1'i-iLi,  cu.;ih'  Juatuiu  cx-co-  XXXllI.  |3. 
pi!i-;;t  eas  din;  <ie:jnii[:;.!:ao  ;i;i::i.!-.;c  f.i^iif!  iruv-        "  "  At-:. [rr.p*    ■.::ai-,rio-uit-.-'      f^ee  (jiwo,    du 

nio   preimikav.-i-^.iu,;.-'— 1'linv,  UUi,    Xatiir.  OiMt.  I. -1..     Jinn.  uJ  Attic.  VI.  1. 

xxx in.  ti.'j-i  siiiig.  SB  livy,  ix.  k 
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ing  himself  in  possession  of  almost  kingly  power,  resol\  ed  to  distinguish  his  name 
by  public  worts  on  ;l  most  mngniiieeb  scale,  such  lis  die  greatest  king  net;:;!, 
emulate.  Without  any  authority  from  the  scr.oiie,-J  ho  applied  [.lie  iar>e  sums  of 
public  money  v,  liich  wen1  paid  into  his  hands  !iy  thai  multitude  of  persons  who 
farmed  the  -fate  property  in  all  its  manifold  hinds,  to  the  execution  of  two  great 
works:  one,  the  construction  of  a  military  road  from  Rome  to  Capua  ;  the  other, 
the  bringing  a  constant  supply  of  good,  water  into  the  city  from  a  distance  of 
about  eight  miles  from  the,  Ksquilme  gate,  partly  by  pipes  under  ground,  and 
partly  by  an  aqueduct. 

The  great  road  from  Rome  to  Capua,  which  was  afterwards  continued  Lo  J'nin- 
■ii,«  Ap^n  uur.,1  to  disium,  has,  biieed,  immnrhta^ed  lIk;  name  o:  its  autlior  ;  nor  will 
c"1"19'  the  mightiest  works  of  nioden:  engineers  evc.i'  rival  the  fame   of 

the  Appiim  Way.  This  has  been  owing  to  accidental  causes ;  yet  the  road  was 
a.  lnngniiieenf.  undertaking,  and  even  wi'.liottt  no;;eh:g  ilie  excellence  of  its  pave- 
ment, which  was  added  at  a  later  period,  wc  may  justly  admire  the  labor  be- 
stowed in  order  to  keep  its  lino  generally  on  a  level,  the,  deep  cuttings  through 
hills,  and  the  vast  substructions  of  massy  stones  on  which  it  was  carried  across 
valleys.  Tin?  whole-  line  from  Rome  to  Capua  was  about  120  English  miles;  the 
road  left,  the  city  at  the  Porta  Catena,  ihu  gate  of  Capua  ;  it  passed  in  a  straight 
line  over  the  Campagna  till  it  reached  the  foot  of  the  Alba;i  hills  at  Bovilhe  ;  there 
it  ascended  to  the  higher  grounds,  atid,  passing  through  Alicia,  and  honing  Yeli- 
trec  and  the  modern  road  to  Naples  on  the  left,  it  descended  again  Into  the  plain 
nearly  in  the.  same  straight  line,  and  ration  to  the  Pontine  marshes.  At  this 
point,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  the  road,  stopped;  and  the  communication  through  the 
Pontine  marshes  was  carried  on  by  a,  canal  almost  as  far  as  Tarracina.  But  the 
very  excavation  of  the  canal  would,  of  itself,  supply  materials.  In  part,  for  an  em- 
bankment by  the  side  of  it ;  and  it  is  more  likely  that  both  it  and  the  road  were 
carried  through  the  marshes  together,  .Afterwards  the  road  ascended  the  mount- 
ains  behind  Tarracina,  thus  avoiding  the  ill-omened  pass  of  Lautula),  and  soon 
after  descended  again  into  the  plain  of  i'undi,  crossed  the  litis  at  .Mi ultima),  a.nd 
the  Vhdturnus  at  Casiliuutii,  and  three  miles  further  it  arrived  at  the  termina- 
tion of  its  course,  the  city  of  Capua.™ 

The  other  work  of  Appius  was  less  remarkable  in  itself,  than  as  being  the 
earliest  of  those  fatuous  aqueducts  which  still,  amid  their  ruins, 
are  such  striking  and  characteristic  monuments  of  Roman  great- 
ness. In  fact,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  an  n.queduef,  for  the  water3"'  was  curried 
under  ground  throughout  the  whole  of  its  course,  with  the  exception  of  sixty 
Roman  paces,  or  about  a  hundred  yards,  in  the  low  ground  by  the  Porta  Ca- 
pena,  where  it  was  conveyed  partly  on  arches,  and  partly  on  a  solid  substruction 
of  massy  stones.  Its  termination  wits  at  the  salt  works  by  the  river-Bide,  close 
by  the  Porta  Trtgemina,  and  immediately  under  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
Aventine  ;  and  it  sei.eis  to  have  been  especially  blended  to  supply  water  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  low  district  about  the  Circus,  who  had  hi  then  o  been  obliged 
to  use  the  water  of  the  river,  or  the  rain-water  collected  in  tanks  or  cisterns. 
W I '.en  we  remember  that  this  part  of  Home  w  as  particularly  inhabited  by  the 
poorest  citizens,  we  may  suspect  that  Appius  wished  to  repay  the  support,  which 
he  had  already'  received  from  them,  or  to  purchase  its  continuance  for  Lite  time 
to  come  ;  but  we  shall  feel  unmixed  pleasure  in  observing  that  the  first  Roman 
aqueduct  was  constructed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  of  those  who  most 
needed  it. 

"  These  two  works  exhausted,"  says  Diodorus,  "  the  whole  revenue  of  Rome." 

M  Moderns  XX.  55,88.  "  TLe  whole  cceoiuitoffliiiiiquodnet  is  tikes 

30  It  is  well  known  trat  l-iio  aneicnt  Oapua  on!  iVtun  tin1,  wo  rk  of  Trout  inns.     Ha  was  superin- 

not  KuLil   on  -J:n   Yiiliui-iins.   but  i.hoht  -.tiroo  union  a.  of -k(.i!;oao;a:.c'i;  ii.  '.!:o  rogn  (;:'.iWi-a, 

miles  to  :'..••  -onvh  of  if,  ft;  '■':.:■■  site  oi'  liie  [in'*-  and  his  account  of  rhem  is  exceedingly  full  mid 

•ut   is.  Maria  di    Capua.     The  modern  Capua  iiccurilte. 
to:i'e:.:iiQKu..  villi  tliij'i!;..j:cr.l  Ciiii.inuiu. 
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But,  considering  i.ho  una  voidable  expenses  of  the  war,  to  which  Ho_m  Bn,  labor. 
the  tributuinwats  wholly  appropriated,  Liu-  disposable  revenue  from  ^wKTik'um. 
Lho  veetigalia,  or  rents  received  by  the  commonwealth,  must  have 
been  insufficient ;  and  NIebuhr  reasonably  conjectures  that  Appius  must  have 
sold  large  portions:  of  the  slate's  domain,  in  order  io  raise  ill-;;  money  wliicii  lie 
required.  The  workmen  employed  ccrishiei.l,  douleless  in  ;-;reat  measure,  of  the 
prisoners  taken  from  the  Sanmit.es,  either  in  battle  or  in  tin;  repeated  invasions 
of  their  territory  ;  the  rest  were  the  public  or  government  slaves,  or  those  fur- 
nished by  (he  several  eon  tractors  for  the  ivork  :  for  such  labors  wore  held  to  be 
degrading  to  free  citizens,  and  Appius  would  have  acquired  r.o  popularity  amongst 
(lie  poorest  classes,  by  offering  to  provide  them,  with  employment  in  making  his 
road,  or  digging  his  water-course. 

The  regular  term  of  the  censor's  office,  eighteen  months,  -was  far  too  short  for 
the  completion  of  these  works  ;  and  had  they  been  finished  by  an-  .  . 
other  censor,  the  glory  of  Litem  would  have  been  lost  to  Appius.  i^i'ip  unma  iin  is 
Setting,  therefore,  all  Law  and  ail  opposition,  fit  defiance,  Appius  per-  ^  ™' 
sis  ted  in  retaining  his  censors  hip  when  the  eighteen  months  were  expired  ;  and 
alihough  tiie  tribune  P.  Sempronius  Sophus,3!  one  of  the  most  eminent  com- 
moners of  this  period,  threatened  to  send  him  to  prison  if  he  persisted  in  dis- 
obeying ilte  law,  and  althuuuh  six.  of  the  other  (ribaii'-s  supported  their  colleague, 
yet  the  remaining  three  proatised  An  pins  their  protection  ;  and  as  their  negative 
was  all-powerful,  Appius  was  secured  from  any  molestation  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinued ia  office.  He  found  some  tribunes  equally  devoted  to  him  in  the  nest 
year,  for  he  retained  his  censorship  lour  vent's,  and  in  the  fifth  he  endeavored  to 
add  to  it  the  power  and  dignity  of  consul,  and  whilst  he  still  continued  to  he 
censor,  he  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  Here,  however,  that 
negative  power  of  the  tribunes  which  had  hitherto  been  his  support  was  em- 
ployed ,o.ii-;i:nst,  him:  L.  I'tirias1''1  forbr.de  the  business  of  the  comifi.a,  lo  proceed, 
until  Appius  Lad  resigned  iiis  censorship.  Then,  however,  he  was  elected  con- 
sul, and  perhaps  in  this  capacity  finished  aad  dedicated  the  i  wo  works  of  which 
he  so  greatly  coveted  the  glory. 

The  extreme  moderation  of  the  party  opposed  to  Appius  deserves  in  all  these 
transactions  the  highest  praise.  They  composed  probably  the  wisomodamiionofib. 
majority  in  the  senate,  and  if  they  had  exerted  their  whole  mly opp°BBd uhim- 
strength  they  must  have  been  also  the  majority- in  the  comitia.  Vet  they  suf- 
fered Appius  to  defy  the  laws  for  a  period  of  two  years  and  a  half,  and  after- 
wards they  allowed  him  to  be  elected  consul  without  opposition,  nor  when  he 
became  a  private  citizen  did  they  ever  Impeach  him  for  (he  violence  of  his  con- 
duct. "We  cannot,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  details  of  these  times,  appreciate  fully 
the  wisdom  of  this  conduct ;  but  as  violence  begets  violence,  so  unquesfioaamy 
dees  moderation  in  political  contests  lead  to  moderation  in  return.  The  personal 
ambition  of  Apnius  had  been  grathied  even  beyond  the  law  ;  and  this  ids  politi- 
cal opponents  had  endured  at  the  time,  nor  did  they  seek  to  punish  it  afterwards. 
Nothing  was  attempted  against  him  which  could  either  irritate  his  own  passions, 
or  invest  him  in  the  eyes  of  (he  multitude  with  lite  character  of  a  martyr  in  their 
cause,  ff  he  had  ever  carried  Lis  views  still  L.hjiier  titan  to  a  five  years'  censor- 
shin,  i[  (lie  hope  >y  rca;al  dominion  had  ever  floated  before  his  eyes,  (he  forbear- 
ance shown  towards  him  deprived  him  not-  only  of  every  pretext  for  farther  vio- 
lence, but,  appealing  to  the  nobler  part  of  his  nature,  restrained  him  for  very 
shame  from  endeavoring  to  wrest  more,  where  so  much  had  been  already  yielded 
to  him  ;  it  would  not  suffer  him  to  assail  that  constitution  which  had  shown  lis. -If 
towards  him  at  once  so  confident  and  so  placable.  Ten  years  after  his  first  con- 
sulship he  was  elected  consul  again  in  the  midst  of  the  third  Samnite  war, 
and  he  obtained  the  prtetorship  in  the  year  following.    He  bore  his  part  not 

™  Livy,  IS.  83.  "  Livy,  IX.  42, 
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without  honor,  amongst  tin:  great<  st  generals  of  his  tin  v»  in  that  most  arduous 
contest  when  the  Gauls  uuain  foughl.  against  JIdiu^  with  the  Kiniscans  and  the 
Samnites  to  aid  them;  and  hi  his  old  age  he  had  (.lie  glory  of  determining  the 
senate,  by  tbe  last  effort  of  Lis  eloquence,  not  to  treat:  with  tin1.  ambassa.dor  of 
Pyrrhus. 

The  example  which  Appius  bad  set.  in  his  public  works  was  followed  by  the 
o*or  puMit  vor-,,.  succeeding  censors,  M.  Valerius  Ma.vimus  and  C.  Junius  bb.ibulc-.is. 
Th:v.!H„niv„v,  They  also  made  some  roads?1  lb  rough  the  country  in  the  r.eie;h- 
borliood  of  Rome;  thai  is,  they  either  improved  the  line  of  tin!  existing  local 
roads,  or  widened  them,  and  constructed  them  of  Letter  materials.  One  of  the 
roads,  thus  in  a  manner  made  a?icw,  led  from  Rome  to  Tibur;  and  this  being 
afterwards  cerJiuued  through  tin;  country  of  the  _.Fipiiaes  by  Carscoli  and  Alba, 
as  in r  as  Sub  no  and  Cotlhiiam,  and  (litis  .having  become  o?:e  of  the  greatest  lii;es 
of  comnmni ea lion  in  Italy,  w;is  known  throughout  its  whole  length  by  the  mime 
of  the  Valerian  Way,  because  the  first  twenty  miles  of  it  from  Rome  to  Tibtir 
were  made  by  the  censor  M,  Valerius. 

In  the  same  year,  447-8  (Nieb.  441),  we  may  place  tbe  trial  of  A.  ALilius 
Tri.iofA.  Ami™  a*.  Calatinus,  on  a  eba-go  of  having  homryert  the  garrison  of  Horn,  (o 
M™'*  the  Samnites.     He  bad  married  a  daughter  of  Q.  Fabius,  and  had 

been  left  by  his  father- in -law  in  the  command  of  the  place,  when  he  himself  hi"; 
his  province  of  Su  mnium  Lo  return  to  Rome.  Sora  and  Calatia  were  at  ibis 
period115  both  surprised  by  the  Samnites,  and  tbe  troops  who  garrisoned  them 
were  sold  for  slaves.  Atilius  either  made  his  escape,  or  was  taken  prisoner  and 
allowed  to  be  ransomed  ;  but  on  his  return  to  Rome  be  was  accused  of  treusi.ui, 
n.  charge  often  made  ngimist  unsuccessful  ofiieei>,  a.nd  listened  to  the  more  readily, 
been  use,  while  the  soldiers  had  been  led  away  into  slavery,  their  commander  bad 
met  ivitb  a  fate  so  different.  Perhaps  in  this  accusation  we  may  trace  the  influ- 
ence possessed  at  this  time  in  the  eomitia  by  (he  city  populace,  wdio  were  not 
commonly  enlisted  in  the  legions,  and.  who  were  apt  to  judge  tbe  conduct  of 
military  men  unfairly  and  severely,  iti  proportion  lo  their  own  (oral  ignorance  of 
war.  It  might  have  fared  liardiy  with  Av-lms,  had  his  father- in-law  been  any 
less  distinguished  man  than  Q.  Fabius.  Rut  Fabius5'1  came  forward  and  declared 
to  the  people  that  the  charge  was  groundless:  "  Had  it  been  otherwise,"  said 
he,  "I  should  not  have  allowed  my  daughter  to  remain  the  wife  of  a  traitor."57 
The  people,  suspicious  because  they  were  ignorant,  but  meaning  honestly,  lis- 
tened at  once  to  the  testimony  ol  so  great  a  general  and  so  upright  a  man,  and 
Atili'js  was  acei.iii.ted.  His  son,  the  grnadson  of  (J.  Fabius,  became  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  cbi/eus  in  the  1bst  Punic  war  ;  lie  was  twice  consul,  dictaua-, 
and  censor.8* 

Two  years  afterwards  the  influence  of  the  new  popular  party  in  tbe  eomitia 
reached  '-s  Idlest  point,  when  Uti.  Flavins,  the  clerk  of  Appius, 
■   .■        ,..ii[i-  and  the  man  who  had  published  the   calendar  and  the  forms  of 
!"         ""  actions  at  law,  was  elected  eurule  ;«dilu.     When  the   first  votes 

were  given  in  his  favor,  the  ajdile  wdio  presided  at  the  eomitia  refused  to  receive 
them,  saying  that  a  clerk  was  not  lit  lo  hold  a  eurule  magistracy.  It  so  happen- 
ed1'-' ib.at  Flavins  himself  was  ail  en  dine-  on  the  curide  aa.lile  at  that  very  time  in 
tbe  way  of  Ms  occupation  ;  be  had  bis  tablets  and  his  sty  le  in  his  hands,  to  record 
tbe  votes.     As  soon  as  he  beard  tbe  objection  be  stepped  forwards;  be  laid 

"  livy,  IX.  43.     Cassiodorus.  seated  herself  from  liim  tor  fle-ee  nl^lils  in  t'oe 

EE  Diodoras,  XX.  80.     Livy,  IX.  48.  year.     See  p.  100. 

'-■'  Valeria;  jh:.xhiius.  VIII.  I.  §  9.  *  His  epU;;p'i  wiid  ol"  ijim,  in  .  1  a. ; j . ■: ■ : :-=.ppti  ic- 

:n  Vif  which  it  ap'.a-iiis,  a-  "Xii-]:i iliv  well  ob-  I'jw.blin,!;  tie;  epita;ili^  of  tiie  Seipios,  " 

serves^  t,h:ii.  ILfi  prjiulieo  of  luii-i-ving  without  1!  ['lurimir  eoasei-.tira/.  eeutes 

convuntio  in  im-.uurri  %vns  ■: ■■'j 1 1 1 ui on  -j v :3i 1 1 1 1 1 1 o i ■  -j-st  I'uimli  pihn  avium  fnisse  virnra. 

dirtiii^uiilin.t  isnjl.ks.    Tims  il.c  a  an.;  liter  still  '■  ■ 
riimnliioiL  in  I.e.1  lather's  power,  if,  to  bar  her 

husband's  ikrht  lo  l'er  by  |:.:eseri[.t;oa,  she  ab-  VI.  9 
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down  his  tablois,  mid  declared  upon  oath  thai  from  tha'.  day  forwards  In;  would 
fellow  the  business  of  a  clerk  no  more.  The  r.edile  then  received  the  votes  that 
were  triven  for  him,  and  Cn,  Fhnius  was  drily  elected.  His  colleague  was  (J. 
Aiaeius"1  of  Pramcstc,  who  dad  only  within  the  last  few  years  became  a  Roman 
citizen  ;  while  two  commoners  of  consular  families,  C.  I'eotelius  and  On.  Domiti- 
us,  were  unsuccessful  candidates.  The  indignation  of  the  paiaieians  and  of  the 
old  commons  on  this  occasion  was  so  great,  that  the  senators  laid  aside  then- 
gold  tiny",  and  the  young  patricians,  and  wealthy  commoacrs  who  funned  the 
equestrian  order-,  put  oil'  t-beir  chaias  of  honor  (phalene),  as  if  ^o  great  a  dishonor 
to  the  commonwealth  required  a  general  mourning.  It  should  he  rcmonibeiTd 
that  the  curule  redileship  was  at  this  time  an  office  of  high  <Iist.iiicr.ion,  and  that 
every  curule  magistracy  was  supposed  to  convey  something  of  kingly  and  there- 
fore of  sacred  dignity;  so  that  it  was  a  profanation  if  it  were  bestowed  on  a 
freed  man's  son,  although  he  might  have  held  the  tribuneship  of  the  commons 
willioi.it  offence,  flavins,  however,  was  a  man  of  spirit,  and  was  not  abashed  by 
these  signs  of  displeasure  ;  nay,  he  even  enjoyed  the  mortification  of  the  nobility  ; 
and  a  stoiv,;'  was  told  how  on  a  time,  when  his  colleague  ().  Auicius  was  sick, 
Flavins  went  to  vi-.it  him;  and  when  he.  entered  hi-  room  lie  found  several  coble 
youths  who  viae  sifiing  there  with  him.  They,  scorning  the  freed  man's  son,  re- 
mained in  their  places,  and.  would  nni:  rise  as  they  were  bound  t.o  do  to  the  curule 
redilc.  Upon  which  Flavins  sent  for  Ids  curule  chair,  and  phict.d  it  in  the  door- 
way so  that  no  ore  could  pas<,  and  then  taking  his  seailn  ;'.,  obliged  them  to  see 
him  ia  the  enjoyment  of  his  dignity,  i'et,  although  lie  would  not  allow  himself 
to  be  overborne  by  insolence,  he-  could  not  bear  to  be  the  occasion  of  divisions 
between  his  countrymen:  and  he  vowed  to  build  a.  temple  to  Concord,-'2  if  lie 
could  succeed  in  effecting-  a  reconciliation  between  the  higher  and  lower  classes 
of  the  commonwealth. 

Wc  must  suppose,  therefore,  that  he  witnessed  without   opposition  the  decree 
of  the  senate  that  two  censors  should   be  immediately  appointed,  t).  FBh!u,  and  E.  a,. 
although  not  a  yea i-  had  elapsed  since  the  last  censors  had  resigned  ""■""»"■ 
thilt-  (mice.      Brill  loss  could  lie  find  fault  with   the  choice  of  the  comitia,  which 
fell  upon  two  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Rome,  Q„  Fabius  and  P.  Decius. 

This  censorship,  according  to   "Miebuhr,  elfecfed  little  less   than  a  remodelling 
of  the  whole  constitution  ;   in  particular,  he  supposes  that  the  per- 

picking  combination   of  tribes  and  centuries,   which  is   un     r     ■■  ■  ■  !■■  i 

nave  existed  in  the  later  periods  of  the  commonwealth,  was  the  °**°"  E' 
wor!;  of  Fabius  and  Decius  ;  and  that  they  adjusted,  in  a  maimer  satisfactory  to 
all  parties,  the.  ever- contend  mg  claims  of  nobility  and  wealth  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  numbers  on  the  other.  I  cannot  assert  this,  even  on  Niebuhr's  authority, 
not  only  from  the  total  want  of  all  direct  evidence,  but  because  .1  am  inclined,  to 
thiol;  that  the  mixture  of  tribes  and  centuries  in  the  latin1  form  of  (he  comitia 
oer.r.miata  was  the  work  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome  rather  than  of  the  fifth. 
Nor  do  I  quite  believe  the  story"  that  it  was  to  his  eminent  services  in  this  cen- 
sorship that  Q.  Fabius  owed  his  surname  uf  Maximus. 

What  is  actually  recorded  of  the  censors  of  this  year  is  sufficiently  probable  ; 

10  Hilly,  Hist.  Nat.  XXXIII.  6.  populus,"  Hint  is,  trie  patricians  and  the  old 

"  Piso,  apud  Gell.  VI.  9.     LivylX.  4-S.  common--.  :.-  ■:.■; >■:■■  I  r..  liio  "  forensis  iactio." 

"  "  Irl;ivii;i  vovit  nidcm  Conum-din!,  si  poj.ui  -  "  -l',|<!  slnry  is  iold  by  7. ivy,  l,\.  4'j,  and  by 

io   rc-iMC-din-sot    orcincs."      J-iicbuhr   under-    sevens)    o'.iaa  wi'lttr?.     Eat  l'.dybi;.;>  cce; 

riii.iul.-i    ~i«   pr:p.Jns    1'iii    Ml' I    [i:i'.rk-i;mN,  find    by  ;.l:nl  1.]j<l  snvi.fsiiio  ill  Miixilijiis  ■■:;i~  given  1"  1  in: 

ovdiiii:-  ;*ic  pli_  j:i  ;;ud  i!:e  iVei.dniiai.   .lliit  siiridy     di;d,aor  Q.  IV-iiii*  in  tin-  si:c i  !',::'  ■.■  i 

the  old  scii-c  rC  jiOjiii'jiis  is  i fiicdilo  iit-ro  ;  ficsfiunt  <;.  I: is  grout  "iT.'i*;  .'it  tins',  yuriou.  111. 

and  in;  cuiit  idt.iiiv  undin-sliiiii;  '' i'i-iliii'j^;-  i;i'  s~.     This  is  undoubtedly  a  mis  take,  lint  [  oo- 

the  siji-jico  tad  tils1  i--.H  sdviun  order,  wir.ei)  '■■■  love  tin:  cOki1  (.s-.ory  i::  no  !;.-■       :  ami  :ij;:t  !.!o 

v.r.diy.oiteidy   li.a   > 1111/14-,    '-'■'  '■'"''  words  Mic  siiiT.nme  Mnxiin.is  i.:  tac  Indian  tj.u-.hy,  i;.j  less 

!'ii:j,i  's  own;    or  :;'  iio  o;.'[i;.od.  tliiiii]   iVoiii  ici  t-liat:  in  i.lm  Vidoriiin  fn.il  Oi-'viliiii.,  ini:;  \\<w.r- 

ol'ji-.'r  iv:-itur,  ';  ■.■ii.iiiu-.i':  nniy  sii;i-.i:y  Uiu  eiirc-,  eni.e-  ori^aiii'.iy  lo  [lorsuuid  si/f-  rsirii.;-  tlnm  to 

arinanf  ;.f  rliiliji  lo  Long,  ur  ol'lidward 
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and  that  it  should  have  been  accomplished  not  only  without  a  con- 
■  :   .  *i  j   It,  but  us  fiiv  :ls  appears  without  <-xc::ii:g  ariv  thing  l;ul  satisfac- 

tion, is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  proofs  of  tin'  political  wis- 
dom and  moderation  of  the  Roman  people.  The  lower  classes  of  the  city,  and 
those  whose  blood  was  not  yet  clear  from  the  taint  of  shivery,  had  gained  a  po- 
litical power  much  more  than  in  proportion  to  their  social  importance ;  and  there 
is  in  this  something  so  unnatural,  that  it  shocks  oven  those  who  may  he  sup- 
posed to  benefit  by  it,  wiles;,  '.bey  have  hecn  previously  corrupted,  by  Im  role -able 
distress,  no  less  fatal  to  wisdom  and  goodness  than  excessive  enjoyment,  or  have 
been  exasperated  by  previous  insolence  and  oppression.  Had  there  now  been 
such  a  state  of  misery  amongst  the  power  classes  as  that  which  followed  the 
Gaulish  invasion,  or  had  the  old  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  existed  still  and  been 
rigorously  c.\ercised,  the  lower  people  would  have  eagerly  retained  the  power 
which  fortune  had  thrown  into  their  hands;  they  would  1 1 aye  valued  it  as  en- 
suring them  at  once  protection,  and  vengeance.  But  when  all  was  prospering, 
when  the  slate  was  victorious  abroad  and  daily  growing  in  wealth  and  niagmll- 
cence  at  home  ;  when  the  citizens  of  highest  i;::.:k  were  also  the  worthiest ;  and 
the  commonwealth,  seemed  to  enjoy  a  real  aristocracy,  which  is  as  natural  and 
excellent,  as  its  counterfeits  are  hateful  ;  above  all,  when  there  was  prevailing'  a 
general  spirit  of  moderation,  which  dispelled  ail  fears  of  tyranav,— why  should 
men  endure  such  an  unfitness  as  that  the  lower  should  fide  the  place  of  the 
higher,  and  that  those  who  were  of  least  account,  in  society  should  exercise  po- 
litically the  greatest  power;  So  Flavins,  resigning  all  prospect  of  rising  to 
higher  honors,  allowed  that  ho  had  already  risen  too  high  for  one  of  his  class, 
and  that  more  than  one  generation  should  elapse  between  the  slave  and  the  eurule 
magistrate,  Fabius  and  Dccius  removed  ah  frcedmen,"'  all  artisans,  ar.d  all  other 
citizens  of  the  lowest  class,  into  four  tribes  only  out  of  the  one-and-thirty  which 
then  existed  ;  so  that  they  could  influence  at  most  hut  a  little  more  than  an 
eighth  part  of  the  whole  comitia  ;  and  these  four  tribes  were  the  old  tribes  of  the 
city,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  country,  the  Palatine,  the  Colline,  the 
l^ejuillnc,  and  the  Suburra::.  Then  b'hnius,  seeing  1'lie  conditions  of  his  vow  ful- 
filled, built  his  temple  to  Concord,'"  a  small  chapel,  of  which  the  walls  were 
plated  "wile  bronze.,  and  which  stood  within  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  comitium.  It  was  built  with  the  money  arising  from  the 
penalties  paid  by  some  wealthy  men  for  having  lent  money  at  a  rate  of  interest: 
higher  titan  was  allowed  bylaw;  and  Flavins,  by  virtue  of  ids  oifi'ee  of  aaliie,  had 
prosecuted  them  before  the  comitia.  When  it  was  completed,  the  ponttfex  max- 
imus,  L.  Cornelius  Kelpie,'1-  refused  to  dictate  the  solemn,  form  of  tledicaiioa, 
which  Flavius,  according  to  cusf om,  was  to  repeal  after  him;  but  the  comitia, 
indignant  at  the  spirit  which  dictated  this  refusal,  passed  a  resolution  which 
obliged  the  pontile:;  to  retract  it.  Vet,  afterwards,  to  complete  the  picture  of 
mooerntion  displayed  hy  the  people  on  this  occasion,  the  comitia  passed  a  hill 
proposed  to  them  by  the  senate,  enacting  that  for  the  time  to  come  no  man 
should  he  allowed  to  dedicate  a  temple  without  the  sanction  of  the  seriate  or  of 
the  majority  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons.  The  aristocratical  pride  of  the 
ponlilex  required  to  be  re-trained  ;  yet  it  was  not  iit  that  he  should  be  called  to 
perform  the  solemnities  of  ihe  national  religion  at  the  pleasure  of  an  iiidisiehi-d, 
or  that  a  temple  should  be  consecrated  without  the  sen  e  tier,  of  some  public  au- 
thority.    Happy  is  that  people  which  delivers  itself  from   the  evils  of  an  aristo- 

\cc  i  it st,  v.ii  a tv  limn  to  il'.r.l  of  Alcxiindev  o-  nologj'  oT  lionic :  lor  it  declares  (led  tlic  con- 

Charlemagne,  sulsfiip  o:T.  sa-iiinen'cs  :iii:L  1'.  Sv.lfiicris,  the 

M  Livy,  IX.  46.  last  year  of  the  siiccr.d  siiiiiniln  ivr.r,  was  hc- 

'''  J'iJiiy,  HUt.  XXXIII.    S.     Li  this  net'ec  beve'd  Ly  t.lio-c  wee  wctii  then  iiviji.Lr.  iuirl  by 

f,f  l.:-j  faiuJina  'j;'  tlic  rc:ap!c   ;iv  Cn.  i'l'ivius,  o;:a  v.-iin  hud  ;iii  aeees^  to  ill  existing  monu- 

)Tli,j  f-iUIs,  "iat'idiiie.-.n   i[!    e.iiiti:.;  ,t,-i;,'l  (iiiii  incuts,  to  have  hso.n  tlic  204111  year  irom  the 

■A-.:.:::i  cc:v.  ar.vA.-i  pest  ( lap i; el: r.iii n  iied:i:i.':;ii:.:;  bii.'i:ii:iri:."  e' '.I.e.  ciai-ii;ei_v.-ci;:;.i. 

Tiii-  is  a  very  hape-uct  p^aj'O  iCr  the  chro-  *  Livy,  IS.  46. 
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ci-rtlu-iil  or  j_:Tlc=stIv  rlorniiiic^i,  not-   l>y  running  wild   i:ao  individual  licenticsiiess, 

but  by  submitting  to  the  wholesome  sovereignty  of  Jaw  !    . 

"Tkc  Carthaginians,"  says  Aristotle/"  "provide  for  the  stability  of  their  con- 
stitution, by  continually  sending  out  a  portion  of  their  commons  i.:„i,1„i[.i.nnd8dntih« 
to  their  settlements  in  llic  surrounding  country."  This  policy  was  *""• 
no  less  familiar  to  the  Romans,  and  as  some  of  the  poorer  citizens  mast  Lave 
l);!i:ii  discontented  with  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  censors,  so  "we  find  that 
three  colonies  were  founded  in  the  next  two  years,  and  that  no  fewer  than  four- 
teen thousand  citizens  were  sent  out  as  colonists.13  The  three  places  thus 
colorized  were  Rora,  Alba,  and  Oarscoii.  Sorn  had  been,  tnlo.-n  and  rctahe.'i.  re- 
peatedly in  the  lai.e  SiuYmite  war,  and  it-  important  position,  just  at  the  point  where 
(he  T.iris  issues  out  from  the  mountains  w Irish  couuue  its  earlier  course,  upon  the 
high  ['lain  of  Arpinum  and  1'ibreuus,  made  it  desirable  to  secure  its  permanent 
possession;  Uarseoli  and  Alba  bad  been  conquered  in  the  late  war  wiih  the 
,-Equin.ns.  Carseoli  was  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  about  thirty-eight 
miles  from  Home.  Alba  stood  on  an  isolated  hill  at  a  111  tic  distance  from  the 
lake  Fueir.us  ;  mid  She  strength  of  its  fortifications  wuis  even  a.t  this  time  tv.m:  it  li- 
able, for  Ibe  walls  which  still  exist  are  built  of  enormous  po'ygoral  blocks  of  the 
limestone  of  the  Apennines,  and  belong  to  a  period  much  more  ancient  than  the 
fifth  century  of  Rome. 

Pla.ees  ~o  recently  conquered,  and  so  exposed  t.:>  fresh  attacks  w.  cnever  a  war 
should  break  out  again,  must  have  been  colonized  by  men  who  WL,m„  „lt  uuA. 
understood  war,  and  might  lie  able  to  maintain  their  own  ground,  ""*■ 
as  a  sort  of  frontier  garrison.  The  settlers  sent  t'alhcr  could  not,  therefore,  liave 
consisted  wholly  of  the  uu warlike  populace  of  the  city,  but  of  the  poorer  citizens 
of  the  old  commons,  who  bad  been  accustomed  to  serve  in  the  legions,  and  who 
had  the  skill  and  courage  of  veteran  soldiers.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that 
a  certain  portion  of  the  freed  men  and  of  the  city  populace  may  have  been  mixed 
up  with  them. 

In  appointing  and  supporlmg  the  censorship  of  Fabius  and  Dccius,  the  pa- 
iricians  and  the  mmility  of  the  commons  must  have  acted  in  con-  Ih„  o^,,!..;.,,,  tin  r™ 
ecri  with  each  other,  ilut  three  years  afterwards,  there  was  a  i„r,'.j''-i'.:;..i'.'.'..  ".!-,;'.'i 
feeble  return  of  the  old  quarrel  between  the  two  orders,  when  two  """"■ 
of  the  tribunes,"  Q.  and  Cn.  Ogulnius,  proposed  a  bill  for  increasing  the  number 
of  the  pontiliccs  and  augurs  by  the  addition  of  new  members  to  be  chosen  from 
the  commons.  In  Rome,  as  elsewhere,  the  civil  equality  of  the  two  great  orders 
of  the  state  had  been  established,  whilst  the  old  religious  distinctions  between 
them,  still  subsisted;  a  commoner  might  be  consul,  dictator,  or  censor,  but  he 
could  not  as  yet  be  pontuox  or  augur,  lint  this  exclusion,  ailboagn  it  related,  to 
religious  offices,  was  maintained  for  political  purpose*,  and  could  not,  indeed,  be 
justilicd  on  religious  grounds.  I'or,  according  to  the  old  principle,  that  the 
priests  of  the  gods  must  lie  of  a  certain  race  or  easte,  carefully  preserved  from 
any  profane  mixture,  the  Roman  patrieinns  had  lung  sie.ee  foiiehed  the  purity  of 
(heir  blued  by  their  freedom  intermarriages  with  the  commons.  Jir.t  poly::a.:.h,-, 
their  exclusive  possession  of  the  offices  of  poni.ifex  and  augur  might  secure  them 
some  advantages.  Twice  within  twenty-live  years  we  have.  seen,  the  appointment 
of  a  plebrinn  dictator  annulled  by  the  augurs,  on  the  ground  of  certain  religious 
objections  01  which  they  were  the  sole  judges.  Ail  questions  of  augury  de- 
pended on  their  decision;  and  this,  in  a  state  where  nothing  either  pokiieal  or 
military  was  done  \viUiour.  consulting  the  auspices,  conferred,  necessarily,  an  im- 
mense power.  The  pontihecs,  in  like  manner,  bad  the  absolute  control  over 
every  part,  of  the  ritual  of  religion,  and.  as  connected  with  it,  over  the  calendar. 
Wha;:   f  siivals  were   to   lie  observed,  and  at  what   limes;   wdna   public  sacriuees 

47  Politic.  II.  11.  sand  to  Horn,  nud  r.s  many  ta  tarseoli.     Livy, 

'"  Sis  t  U .. i i . . : j i el.  n-.a\-  :.-'.■.'.:'.  ;■:•  Allnt,  four  thou-     X.  1.  3. 
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should  be  performed,  and  with  wdiat  ceremonies;  and  wdiat  was  an  interference 
on  the  part  of  any  individual  with  sacred  places,  persons,  or  things,  were  all  points 
of  tfu-ii-  jurisdiction,  against  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  tribunes  would 
have  ventured  to  interpose.  It  seems  but  reasonable,  therefore,  that  as  the  pa- 
tricians and  commons  were  now  become  one  people,  and  as  both  alike  were  ad- 
mit fed  lo  those  high  and  sacred  dignities  of  consul  and  dictator,  which  involw.xl 
the  practice  of  augury,  and  Live  offering  sacrifice  i,o  the  peculiar  god*  of  Rome, 
in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people,  so  the  knowledge  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
the  national  religions  system  should  be  committed  to  both  equally  ;  that  where 
no  religious  objection  really  existed,  political  ambition  might  ao  longer  be  able 
to  shelter  itself  beneath  its  semblance. 

Still,  however,  a  party  amongst  the  patricians,  headed,  as  we  are  told,  by  Ap- 
p.  Decim  support  it,  pius  Claudius,''''  vehemently  opposed  the  Ogulnbm  bill,.  It  was 
"i:'!l""""""'  '  supported  by  P.  Dccius  ;  and  no  man  could  have  pleaded  for  it 
will;  greater  effect,  when  lie  appealed  to  his  father's  memorable  death,  and  re- 
called him  to  flic  memory  of  seme  of  bis  hearers,  as  they  had  seen  him  in  the 
great  battle  with  the  Latins,  with  bis  toga  wrapped  around  bis  bead,  and  his 
l'ect  on  a  javelin,  devoting  himself  to  the  powers  of  death  in  behalf  of  the  Ro- 
man people.  "If  my  father,"  said  he,  "'was  no  less  lit  than  las  patrician  eel- 
league  to  offer  himself  lo  the  gods,  as  an  accepted  expiation  for  the  whole  peo- 
ple, how  could  lie  be  unfit  to  direct  their  worship  '?"  The  question,  in  fact,  could 
not  be  carried ;  some  of  the  tribunes  were  at  first  engaged  to  interpose  their  neg- 
ative, but  the  genera',  feeling  obliged  i.hera  Lo  forbear,  and  the  Ogulnian  bill  be- 
came a  law.  The  ponlifiees,  who  were  then  four  in  number,  elected  neeerdingly 
four  commoners  lo  complete  their  college  to  eight,  or,  including  their  head,  the 
poutifex  maximus,  to  nine.  And  the  a.ugurs,  who  were  also  four,  elected  five 
commoners  to  raise  their  college  to  the  same  number  of  nine,  on  the  notion  that 
each  of  the  original  tribes  of  Il.ouie,  the.  Ramnenscs.  I.he  TiLicn.ses,  and  Luceres, 
was  to  be  represented  by  an  equal  number  of  the  public  ministers  of  religion.  It 
seems  thai,  the  new  appointments  were  fairly  and  wisely  made;  P.  Decks  him- 
self,''1 and  P.  Sempronius  iSophus,  who  bid  been  both  consuls  and  censors,  were 
two  of  the  new  pontifiees;  mid  amongst  the  augers,  besides  T.  Pubhlius,  C. 
Semicius,  and  0.  Mnrcius,  all  of  them,  members  of  the  most  eminent  families  of 
the  commons,  we  find  the  name  of  P.  jEI'ius  Pretus,  a  man  of  no  great  po- 
litical or  military  distinction,  but  who  probably  showed  a  remarkable-  fondness 
for  the  study  of  the  pontifical  and  augural  discipline,  inasmuch  as  we  find  an 
unusual  number  of  his  descendants''-  filling  ike  oiiiees  of  pontitex  and  au«ur, 
as  if  those  sacred,  duties  wore  almost   the-   hereditary   calling   of  their  race  and 

Intl 

Tk.  Valwiu,  ].„  re-     tim 

'"*'■  was,  in  fact,  the  Roman  law  of  Ida!  by  jury,  as  it  peimiUed  every 

citizen  to  appeal  from  tks  sentence  of  a  magistrate  in  capital  cases  to  the,  judg- 
ment of  his  country,  li  is  not  certain  whether  the  consul  who  brought  forward 
this  law  was  II.  Valerius  Maximus,  or  M.  Valerius  Curvus  :  it  must  have  been 
the  latter,  however,  if  the  common  statement  be  kuc  that  he  was  six  times  eiec:.ed 
consvd  ;.  and  we  should,  be  'dad  to  ascribe  the  measure  lo  a  man  so  worthy  of  ii. 
The  law  denounced  tlie  violation,  of  its  provisions  a.s  a  crime,  but  named  no  lived 
penalty ;  leaving  it  open  to  the  accuser  to  demand,  and  to  the  judges  to  award, 
a  milder  or  a  heavier  sentence,  according  Lo  the  nature  of  the  particular  case,  as 
was  so  generally  ihe   practice   at  Athens,      hint  why  Lbis  law  should  have,  been 

w  T,ivy,  X.  7.  deeded  by  Q.   MYma  PiEtus.    livy,  XLT.  21. 

61  Livjc  X.  fl.  Nor  must  we  tV.v-cl  a;.i  /Kan;;  v.i'ccv  Eiinms 

12  l>.  Ai!\ i',;;  t'a!-..s,   who  fe'l  ::':  Cf.nijo,  was  lamon-il  with  the  title  of  "egregil  cordatua 

ponliiV:x,  l.ivy,  X.XIiL  21.   ]>.  ,-Klin.-.  ['i!::.ii?  Has  homo." 

iiopoblia.l    iiucur  in  the   alatc   id'   Ma;edlus,  H  Livy,  X.  0. 

Jaw.  XXV  [I.  Si; ;  :iial  on  1 1  is  iloatli  lie  was  sue- 
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re-enacted  at,  this  particular  time  we  know  not.  iSo  recent  instances  of  arbitrary 
power  Lire  mentioned,  nor  <!o  we  hear  of  any  consul  of  T.Li?  porLotl  who  is  ehurgcd 
with  a  dis]K!sil.iou  to  cruelty.  Perhaps  the  object  of  Valerius  was  simply  to 
siLLisiy  the  humbler  citizens  troll  ihcs  government  was  not  unmindful  of  their  per- 
sonal security,  idloough  it  hod  oiri'.inished  \heir  peku'cal  power  ;  and  that,  whilst 
the  more  distinguished  commoners  were  coin] deling  their  own  equality  with  the 
patricians,  they  did  not  mean  to  allow  the  poorer  members  of  their  order  to  be 
oppressed  with  impunity.  .  Tim?,  the  re-enactment  of  the  Valerian  law,  taken  in 
eor.juuelion  wii.Ii  the  passing  of  the  Ogulnian,  seems  to  form  an  tera  ill  the  con- 
st ii.ula/nal  history  of  Home  ;  ivheu  the  commons  obtained  a  confirmation  of  their 
great  charter  of  personal  freedom  lor  the  mass  of  their  order,  and  for  those  of 
their  members  who  might  rise  to  eminence,  a  perfectly  equal  share  in  all  the 
honors  of  the  commonwealth,  religious  no  loss  than  civil. 

In  some  of  the  transactions  recorded  in  this  chapter,  we  seem  almost  to  have 
emerged  into  the  light  of  day,  and  to  be  able  to  trace  events  and  ^  baUMWsa 
their  actors  with  much  of  the  clearness  of  real  history.  Hut  even  i..y"S™Miy*(*™n8iy 
in  those  which  are  in  themselves  most  vivid,  we  find  a  darkness 
on  either  side,  concealing  from  our  view  their  causes  and  their  consequences  ;  as 
in  dreams,  sioj-ie  scer.es  and  feolaigs  present  themselves  wilh  wonderin!  distinct- 
ness :  but  what  brought  us  to  them,  or  what,  is  to  follow  after  them,  is  left  alto- 
gether a  mystery.  Some  of  the,  many  difficult  questions  which  belong  to  this 
period,  I  propose,  to  lav  before  ihe  reader  in  the  appendix  to  this  volume,  as  J.  feel 
that!  e:ui  offer  no  explanation  of  them  so  satisfactory  as  to  claim  the  name  of  his- 
tory. In  this  number  I  would  place  especially  the  famous  question  as  to  the 
later  constitution  of  the  coinitia  of  centuries,  a.  problem  which  nor  even  "Xii  huiir 
could  fully  solve,  and  which  has  equally  baffled  other  writers  who  have  more  recenily 
attempted  it.  But  in  the  following  period  of  about  fourteen  years,  which  elapsed 
between  Ihe  passing-  of  the  Ogulnian  law  and  the  dictatorship  of  Q.  liovicnsms, 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  fact,  in  the  domestic  history  of  Rome  which  can  be  dis- 
cerned clearly,  and  we  are  left  to  ask  what  circumstances  could  have  produced 
so  great  a  change;  and  how,  after  a  stale  of  tilings  so  peaceable  and  so  pros- 
perous, and  a  settlement  of  the  constitution  apparently  so  final,  wo  are  brought 
back  again  so  suddenly  to  the  circumstances  o:  a  long  past  period,  to  a,  heavy 
burden  of  debt,  to  quarrels  between  the  diii'ereat  orders  in  the  suite  from  this 
cause,  and  to  a  new  secession  of  the  commons  to  ihe  Janiculum. 

In  the  mean  time  we  must  carry  on  for  a  while  the  foreign  history  of  Rome, 
and  describe  that  short  but  decisive  war,  in  which  tin;  Romans  triumphed  over 
the  triple'  coalition  of  the  Etruscans,  the  Sammies,  and  the  Gauls. 
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FOREIGN  HISTORY  FKOM  450  TO  464  (443  TO  458,  NIEBUHEJ-CONQUEST  OF  TH2 
JEQUIANS— THIED  SAMNITE  WAR— COALITION  OF  THE  ETKUScAKS,  KAitNlTl'S, 
AND  GAULS— GREAT  BATTLE  OF  SENTUNinr,  AND  DEATH  OLf  P.  DECIU8— FINAL 

VJCTOPY  01'  Q.  FAUJ-J;-,  UV.KU  TTHC  HAuXl~v:a— C.  PONTUiS  IS  LED  IN  TKIUMPII 

a_m>  tit  to  ni:.\v:;  in  cold  is  loud. 


"Tcr  totem  fervidus  hi 
Liistrat  Aventini  montem ;  ter  ssixca  tentat 

Limimi.  ui:n-OC\:ul;!h  :  Lur  iV.- s r- : : ,-=  v;.:!o  ro.ft-iiii.'" 
Vmo.  Ma.  V1IL  iiSO. 
"Tln-ii.e  ilkt  11 10  -i:Ji!.i::;]ij  n:c:o';-  !fiif-:nc  their  might, 
Tlir-rai  thn  red  ,l:i-knc^  c.ftl;'.  liiiitls's  lliffht 


ie;v  nigh;." 


Tub  peace  with  Samnium  was  immediately  followed  by  a  war  with  the  jEqui- 
w«r  nith  tm  -sqii.  aiis-  Since  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  very  name  of  this  people  has 
■**■  vanished  out  of  our  sight,  except  on  one  single  occasion  in  the 

year  immediately  following  the  recovery  of  the  eitv,  when  Camillus  is  said  to 
have  taken  from  them  the.  town  of  Bola.1  As  they  took  no  part  in  the  subse- 
quent attacks  made  by  tl.ie  Volseians  upon.  .Home,  and  did  net  even  join  their 
neighbors  of  frajjieste,  v. lieu  they,  from  U',e  allies  of  (he  Jiomrms.  became  their 
enemies,  so  we  may  conclude  with  Niebuhr,  that  the  Gaulish  invasion  had  been 
even  more  fatal  to  them  thap  to  the  Romans;  that  they  must  have  been  so 
■weakened  by  some  great  disaster  sustained  at  that  period,  as  io  have  fallen  back 
altogether  from  their  advanced  pcsitii.ui  on  the  edge  of  the  Campagna  to  their 
older  country  in  the  upper  valleys  of  Ice  Xur:mo=  and  the  Sallo.  and  near  tlie 
western  shore  of  the  lake  Fucimis.  Prom  their  towns  on  the  edge  of  the  Oam- 
piigaa  (hey  were,  probably,  e^pciled  by  the  Latins  ;  and  acijuisuions  of  territory 
from  the  Aiauiaas  may  have  been  among  the  causes  which  raised  Tibur  andPrte- 
nesi.e  alter  the  (famish  invasion  to  greatness  far  above  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men. Meanwhile,  (he  .rlv  |uiaus  wen;  left  unmolested  in  their  remaining  territory, 
and  for  nearly  eighty  years  from  the  burning  of  Home  by  the  Gauls  they  seem 
to  have  remained  porl'ecuy  neutral,  iiut  to  wards  1he  end  of  the  second  fianr  ite 
war,  when  the  Hernicans,  in  their  jealousy  of  the  growing  power  of  Rome,  took 
up  arms  against,  her,  the  jEquians  also,  probably  from  similar  motives,  were  in- 
duced to  join  in  (he  quarrel,  yllquiau  soldiers"  were  found,  il:  was  said.  io;:'e(hor 
with  llernieans,  in  that  Sam/nilc  army  which  Q.  Fabius,  when  proconsul  in  the 
year  447,  had  defeated  at  Allife ;  and  after  the  Hernican  war  in  the  year  follow- 
ing, the  whole  ./Kquian  people  joined  the  Sammies.  Thus,  when  the  Samnites, 
in  the  year  450,  were  obliged  to  sue  for  pea.ee,  the.  -hlqiuar.s  were  left  in  a  posi- 
tion of  no  small  danger.  Home,  it  appeal's,  was  wulliug  to  forgive  them  on  no 
other  terms  than  those  just  imposed  oa  the  llernieans  ;  namely,  that  theysliou'.d 
become  citizens  of  Home  without  the  right  i.if  voting  in  the  comitia  ;  in  o!  her  words, 

■  Livy, VI 

3  'Tlui  Tui-iUi;)  i~  iM  s'.v^.in  v.i  i  1-,  i-:-/-;  ;it  by  (JSiiirlo^  ui'Aiv.ir,!,  uuii  when  it  if.Lij-,]i(.-i',v»  :t 
I'.ic  |i:\;k  of  i-lici  lillLn  wh  ;.■■':!  form  *!■■:  northern    ;i  ;_\:ivts  tin:  iillu'c  c.l'  Sn ';■-..      !■.   ■'■,-.,.  o,-. ,.,.;, 

hoM  LLtllLI-y  (..i'tl-.U  \  !ll"«y  eiTllil  A  in;:.  Hi.in's  th-;;LHO.      1:1  Li!  pif.tilUll    (.'OU'il'.y  ;;■':'  !.l;i!    <".:  ■  ■■:l:l  ■  ■■;  :  I'I     I":. lis 

in  a  iior'lii'.Tly  iLhedio.i.  ii:icl  joins  the  Ycliinj  into  Jim  'N'ollfnj  ii-how  llicii.     S(.v  .Kilj-.il'- 

j.;si    Lwlow  Kiali.     The  siiillo  :;:sas  revv  ncnv  to  tide,  "Ekisii!)  i.li.O   siiy  <!i:i  pie  liiuidil  l<llI)l:i- 

■..!■., l  "i  m      r'n.iin.j,  mi..],  ii-   it.-;  Oiirl-oi-  (lum-nci,  in  iiir-ulL  l.tnliei,"  itii'.  !r.  tin:  Au:i;jL=  ol'tlio  AvCiiav 

oiiUcd  tiis  lr.'.clc ;  bin  it  ianirs  intri  l:  f.sri-.r.i;  in  i    ;■■■  ■  i  ■. .  u!  liouie,  Vol.  VI.  p.  110, 

lli«  in  (ft'ijr.c,  si  linli;  ■■n..:y,v  tlio  ruiuoiLS  liLiidc-        'Xivy,  IS.  46. 
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thai  they  should  submit  to  become  Roman  subjects.  Hopeless  as  tlioir  condi- 
tio'! was",  their  old  spirit  would  not  yet  allow  them  to  yield,  and  they  resolved  to 
abide  a  contest  with  the  whole  undivided  power  of  the  Roman  commonwealth. 

Both  consuls,  P.  Sempronius  and  P.  Sulpicius/  with  two  consular  armies, 
marched  at  once  into  the  jEquian  territory.  Such  a  force,  amounting  .^^  ^  . 
to  about  -10,000  men,  confounded  all  plans  of  resistance.  Few  i«l%™°ti™"to™ 
/hkpiiansof  tint1  generation,  had  ever  seen  war ;  their  country  hadnot 
been  eypased  to  the  ravages  of  an  enemy  within  thi'  memory  of  any  man  then  living. 
Abandoning  all  hope  of  maintaining  the  field  against  the  invaders,  they  took  ref- 
uge in  their  several  towns,  hoping  there  to  battle  the  first  assault  of  ihe  enemy, 
ami.  trusting  tl^it  lime  might  bring  some  of  the  neighboring  people  to  their  aid. 
But  their  towns  were  small,  anil  were  thus  each  weak  in  the  number  of  their 
defenders :  the  Romans  well  knew  the  effect  of  a  first  impression,  and  in.  the 
places  which  they  first  stormed,  they  probably,  according  to  their  usaal  practice, 
made  a  bloody  execution,  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  rest.  We  have  seen, 
under  the  hiihieriee  of  a.  general  panic,  some  of  the  strongest  fortresses  find,  one 
of  the  most  warlike  nations  of  modem  Europe  taken  find  conquered  m  the  space 
of  two  mouths;  so  that  we  cannot  wonder  that  fifty  days  were  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  jEquiLUi  war,  and  that  forty-one  towns  were  taken  within  that  period/ 
the  greater  part  of  which  were  destroyed  and  burnt.  The  polygonal  walls  of 
many  of  them,  are  still  in  existence,  and  are  to  be  found,  scattered  along  the  pas- 
toral upland  valley  of  the  Himella  or  Salto,  from  Alba  almost  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Reate.  The  Romans,  however,  did  their  work  of  destruction  well ;  for 
although  the  style  of  the  walls  hi  these  ruins  denotes  their  high  antiquity,  yet  no 
traces  are  to  he  found  of  the  name,  or  race,  or  condiiion  of  their  inhabitants  :  the 
actual  remains  will  tell  as  little  of  the  history  of  the  v.ti'quian  people  as  we  can 
glean  from  the  scanty  reports  of  their  conquerors. 

The  fate  which  the  /Equlaa.s  had  vainly  striven  to  avert  now  fell  upon  the  rem- 
nant of  their  nation,  after  the  greatest  portion   of  the  people  had  t.  ^  ^        ^  ^ 

perished  or  been  led  away  into  shivery,      The  sun  i\np:,  amr  si  >■     ■   ■■   i     i. "  n.n 

ing  the  greatest  portion  of  their  territory  converted  into  Roman 
domain  laud,  were  obliged  to  become  Roman  citizens  without  suffrage.  But  five 
years  afterwards,  when  war  with  Etraria  and  with  the  Samaites  was  again  threat- 
ening, the  Romans  admitted  them  to  the  full  franchise/  and  they  formed  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  citizens  enrolled  in  the  year  ■155  in  the  two  tribes  then  cre- 
ated, the  Aniensian  and  Terentine. 

When  the  Samnites  had  made  peace  with  Home,  they  were  required  to  restore 
Lucania  to  its  independence;  that  is,  they  were  obliged  to  give  TheR|mM 
back  the  bo 

fidelity,  ami  to  wiihdraw  their  garrisons  friar,  the  Lueanhm  towns,   ;>T  with  t«™miu». 
The  Konirm  party  in  Lucania,  upon,  this,  regaieoo    if   aorenaeinA  ,   •:   .,.,., 
and  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  were  so  changed,  that,      '"'  °"°  '■ 
from  having  been  in  alliance  with  the  Samnites  and  Tarcatiues  against  Rome,  the 

*  livy,  IX.  45.  in  the  Cornelian  tribe  (Livy,  XXXVOI.  Sii) ; 

*  Lira,  IX.  45.    Diodorns,  XX.  101.  and  we  cunm  I  ;,!■.■■  ;.;■■■.■  conclude  'lint  a  tribe  con- 

'  "  Jtaioms  :i;i:-ti\'!  siA-r-  <.'iu:r.-i,  ';  r:i:]nos  in  ieieod  ■: ■- ■  I ;;,-  tl:e  ■.:?■■]:  o  nf  ;aie  7'iU" i e 1 1 ' i:r  ■"'  -i  :'.■■'.. 

ctvit:;i.;;r.i  r;e;;,  i ■i.mi-i*-.'1     ]'):;  (Jlllolis,  j.  J.J..    Ti::o.  Tie  ■:■:■! j.-':i:  of  1  :io  name  To  ten  Tina  is  i] II he  na- 

1 1 1 1  ■  >■■  v.-  r .- .  -  in!  milted  -lru,  I  lie  irib.is  Ar.ir  ndi  ie:d  known."  "Wo  tic;  v.-  of  r-.o  lonn'l',:.  mien  -.--■  I  ■ " -.- Li 

tie  routine  i-'  liiii  txpvcpily  seeee.  i,;.  „<;\-  e  mi  est  e  uili.t  iniyo  E'c.'iii  it  its  nreae,  nor  of  ;asy  liver 

vni'ov  ;  in  if,  the  ii:s!.a  of  the  I'lciOion  "of  these  'L'erens.     W'bit  wb  1-:jO  neoieiv.  jiamo  of  tin; 

'  ri  ■■:;:;  ■.'.■:■  n:oi  :■  I  hem  with  the  ,K;|iiiria?,  anfitho  a'ii;.ia\  which,  cs  i;  runt  nonr  to  the  silo  of 

'.rise  Anita-is  in  est  Imve  i  i  o-l  lo  I  i'-i.I  I  in-  ii|n:er  t!in'seoli;  must  ::;.ve  ilowcd  tlirocah  ii.o.Ki.\;in-L 

vriiio;  of  ihi:   Anio,  ivbieii  v.-a-i  .liqiaini.     The  IciTil.ory':    Benson  has  niiov-ai  llis;  it  is  n-  more 

trite  T.:-.oil:i::i  ceir.ier.cd  ;it  n  in 'or  period,  as  mistake  to  su  ipose  tiiat  die  Tolenv.s  or  Teic- 

wo  km.v.o,   liis  |:,-  ...:...   tj;'  ito    V:ito-i'i!i  oilv  of  iiius  was  tin!  iters  no.     (Aiuiiiti  liiii'  I  ■  i  -. :  1 1  lie  . 

Ai.i:i;i  ilt.ooi;,  i-rofbneio,  S,  !■:.  liiii;  and  Nie-  Ac  torn.  VI.  p.  la-.-.i     (ionid  t'-.e  Tioi.no  inivo 

lmlir  f-ii'ik-i  tiiat  ti:oy  v.'ero  ineiiide:!  in  it,  be-  boon  ahoioi::ly  oillod  'i'oroiL=,  or  'lioroutns,  :eid 

cnv.so  it  ivns  in  lini:-  iii!ii.'iiliorhooJ.     ilint  i!io  rould  thotvije  Toioetiiin. 'u'.vo  i:ooo  meiiiid  ('mm 

Av;iiii:o..i  ms,  v.dio  lived  licnrcr  a,  the  .1  to.  a  inn  tiiisiivor.  as  the  Anion. is  whs  from  tiie  Alio) 
cuuutiy  thnn  the  ;ieov,r  e  of  Alien,  wore  included 
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Lueanians  now  tooli  part  with  Rome  again s t  Tarentum.  During  the  Suir.iiUt 
ivai-,  tli a  Tnrentines,  covered  as  they  were  by  the  territory  of  their  allies,  Lad 
nothing  ti>  fear  from  the  Roman  armies  ;  and  by  sea,  as  the  Roman  navy  was 
very  inconsiderable,  they  carried  on  tiie  contest  wit;;  advantage,  lint  now  a  con- 
sular arm  v,'  supported  by  their  old  enemies,  this  I rae.aniai-is,  might,  at  any  moment, 
appear  (Lnder  their  very  walls;  and  they  looked  out,  therefore,  for  some  foreign 
aid.  They  sent  to  Greece,  and  to  their  own  mother-city,  Sparta,  imploring  that 
an  Kmv  rright  ba  sent  to  help  them,  and  that  Uleonymus  might  be  its  ueneyai. 
Clooiimius  ""as  the  younger  son  of  Cleomcnes,8  king  of  Pparta,  and  the  grand- 
s.on  of  Cleombroiiis,  who  fell  at  Lcuctra.  His  nephew  An:i;s,  Cleomenes'  grand- 
son by  his  elder  son  A.erotatus,  bad  beea  now  for  about  six  years  on  the  throne  ; 
Find  Cleonymus,  like  Dorieus  of  old,  not  likir.g  l.o  remain  in  Sparta  as  a  private 
cki/en,  was  eager  for  any  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  abroad.  Areus 
was  no  less  ready  to  let  him  go  ;  and  accordingly  he  complied  at  once  with  the 
invitation  of  the  Taren  tines,  and  having  levied  at  their  expense  about  5000  Greek 
niavccea.ries,  lie  crossed  over  into  Italy.  There  lie  raised  5000  mercenaries  more, 
and  the  native  forces  of  Tarentum  are  reckoned  at  20,000  foot  and  2000  horse.' 
Most  of  the  Italian  G  toehs,  together  with  the  Rail  on  tines,  who  had  already  been 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  Rome,  joined  his  standard;  and  had  Cleonymus  pos- 
sessed the  ability  of  Pvrdms,  he  might  have  rallied,  around  him  ihe  Sammies  and 
Etruscans,  and,  after  the  exhaustion  of  a  twenty  years'  war,  the  Romans  would 
have  brand  it.  no  easy  matter  to  withstand  him. 

As  it  was,  the  display  of  his  force  terrified  the  Lneanians,  and  they  made  .heir 
r„  h8i.„-„  R,.„0  peace  with  Tarentum."  Ii  is  remarkable  dial  Diodonis,  who  f  rates 
andTa.BDMm.  ftfe  m  espriiS!j  terms,  and  who  had  just  before  named  the  Romans 

as  being  also  at  war  with  the  Taienlincs,  yet  makes  no  mention  of  any  pence 
between  Tarentum  and  Rome.  A  treaty,  however,  must  have  been  conce.ioed, 
for  the  attack  made  by  the  Tare n tines  on  a  Roman  fleet,  eleven  years  afterwards, 
is  said11  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  violation  of  the  conditions  of  the  peace 
between  the  two  nations  ;  and  bad  it  not  been  made  at  this  time,  we  cannot,  con- 
ceive that  Oleonymus  could  so  immediately  have  engaged  in  other  enterprises. 
It  seems  probable  that  no  other  terms  were  rer-juired  on  either  side  than  the  re- 
newal of  a.  preceding  treaty  ;  and  this  treaty  was  originally  concluded  at  a  period 
when  the  only  conceivable,  intercourse  between  Rome,  and  Tarentum  could  have 
been  by  sea.  It  stipulated"  in  the  usual  language  that  no  Roman  ships,  mean- 
ing, pi  obably,  ships  of  war,  were  to  advance  along  the  south  coast  of  I  taly  nearer 
to  Tarentum  than  the  headland  of  Lacbiium,  which  forms  trie  somber::  extremity 
of  Ihe  Taicntine  gulf.  There  was,  no  doubt,  a  similar  stipulation,  restraining  the 
Ta semi nes  from  ad\  aneing  with  their  ships  of  wa.r  nearer  to  Rome  than  the  head- 
land of  Circeii. 

Cleonymus,  being  thus  no  longer  needed  by  the  Tarentines,  employed  his 
anus  with  various  success  in  plundering  operations  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Italy,  till  al  last  fie  was  beaten  off  bv  the  inhabii.iints  and  obliged  to  return  to 
Greece.  He  is  not  heard  of  again  till  he  invited  PyrrhuB  to  assist  him  in  his 
attempt  to  seize  the  throne  of  Sparta. 

Two  years  after  the  end  of  the  Sarmiite  war,  the  Marsians,  who  had  then,  as 
short  mr  with  oa  we  nilve  seen>  made  peace  with  Rome  like  the  other  allies  of  the 
Mar..™.  Sammies,  were  again  engaged  in  hostilities.      The  Roman  account" 

I  JliodCMiS  Siivs   uvia-e :-■''.-.  TMa;-r?:.-ii   -Oqitiv  u    Aruiiiyuj'gf    .    .     ireluroji'     n-i-(    Tapavrii ■,■,!)( 

Sxtms^pisAa,f\>i-^Mi-v^;^.    XX.  lei.       .s,,,.!'..!.^..-  <.■,..]■(,.«(■:.■,  ;-;■  a..;,,  'i v.,,, ■,?,■';  ^e.« 

6  l'ausiir.ias,  III.  C.      I'nu.aivh,  Aais.  ii,  i\m)  aju^.-.k  ii<mtS.— Av.yaei.  Snrnmtio,  VII. 
1'yrr:.  is.  lai.     Cei:i-i;:iv  i.'o  :niid:s  e:i  ISlo  tines        '-'  I  .ivy,  X.  ".     Al  vies  ;ji.;i:tivu  J ; ■  ~ e-  '.lie  eon- 

tii'SSsiuiiii  in  ll'i-  Av!J-.i-v.;:.ixtii  i !:i; iKfsr.d  veimue  '■!  '.!  .  t,   >■  '  1  >i:.i(lov-i.s,     T!«'i  li'-t   i"-oii:-n'.- 

*i  .\lv.  l'-.i:.:s  Ciiiit.ui's  1'a-ti  iMlonki.  f=tiip-vjf-tiiCii  ib  liis.  t'.vt-.itit'.l-  bcok  ':-  ;!s:il  oI'M. 

"  i')i:ni,ri;a,  XX.  lOi.  Livius  and  IT.  .-lo.iinns,  which  was  Ihe  second 

II  Pi.xl'jrus,  XX.  104.  yoi.r  ui\:r  t'-.o  (.■::■!  c"  la:.1  k:n!i::o  v.a:\  A:ri,  a;; 
"  Appiini,  Saaiiiitie,  VII.  cording  to  .lliodonis,  the  third  ytar  oi'lhu  liuu- 
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states  that  they  resisted  the  settlement  of  a  Roman  colony  at  Carsecli,  one  of  the 

iEquian  [owns  lately  conquered,  and  themselves  maintained  tin.1  p'.a.ee  hy  force. 
'Ibis  is  scarcely  credible,  for  they  had  made  no  opposition  to  the  colonizing  of 
Alba,  a  more  important  position,  and  one  much  nearer  to  their  own  country. 
However,  the  war,  whatever  was  the  Muse,  was  short,  and  ended  in  tr.e  speedy 
submission  of  the  Marxians,  wdio  were  obliged  to  cede  a  portion  of  their  domain. 
The  same  penalty  had  been  paid  in  the  preceding  year  by  the  llemicans  of  Fru- 
sino,  for  an  alleged  attempt  to  excite  their  countrymen  to  revolt ;  and  these  ac- 
quisitions' of  land  hy  the  .Romans  are  memorable,  not  so  much  as  increasing  their 
power  against  foreign  enemies,  but  for  their  effect  on  their  own  state  of  society 
at  home.  We  must  remember  that  the  land  thus  gained  was  mostly  held  in 
occupation  by  the  lioman  nobility,  and  often  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  the 
Licinian  law  allowed  ;  and  that  this  great  increase  of  their  wealth,  and  accumu- 
lation of  extensive-  domains,  "  Latifuudiu,"  led  gradually  to  a  system  of  slave 
cultivation,  and  contributed,  more  than  any  other  cause,  to  the  great  diminution 
of  the  free  Domd.itioti  throughout  Italy. 

In  the  same  year  the  Vestimans,H  of  whom  we  have  heard  nothing  since  their 
unfortunate  war  with  Rome  in  420,  are  said  to  have  sought  the  TlxVel^imt ^Pi. 
friendship  of  the  Romans,  and  to  have  concluded  with  them  a  «.»i™iaiaii™8»L* 
treaty  of  alliance.  Since  the  conquest  of  the  YEauiuns  the  Ro- 
man frontier  had  become  contiguous  to  theirs  ;  so  lhat  relations  with  Rome, 
cither  friendly  or  hostile,  were  become  inevitable.  Through  this  treaty,  Homo 
complete':'.'  separated  the  Saturates  from  the  Etruscans;  us  her  own  territory  or 
that  of  her  nines  reached  now  across  the  whole  width  of  Italy  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber  to  that  of  the  Aternus,  on  the  Adriatic.  Two  or  three  yours1'  after- 
wards the  Piceiuians,  whose  country  stretched  along  tile  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
n ort:: ward  of  the  Vusi.ir.iuns,  lapping,  as  it  were,  round  Umbria  on  the  east,  and 
reaching  as  far  as  the  settlements  of  the  Senonian  Cauls  on  i.he  Metaurus  and  the 
iEsis,  became-  also  the  allies  of  Rome.  Their  friendshh)  was  of  importance  ;  for 
not  only  were  the  Etrusears  and  Umbria'' ;  already  a  war  with  Rome,  but  it 
was  known  that  the  Gauls  ;_..d  been  solicited  to  tube  puit.  in  the  contest  ;  and  the 
situation  of  Picenum  was  most  favora.bhs  for  can  :  nig  the  war  into  the  Gauls'  own 
country,  if  ihev  should  attempt  to  stir,  or  for  threatening  the  flank  and  rear  of 
the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians,  if  they  should  move  either  on  Rome  or  towards 
Samnium. 

Meanwhile  the  hitrusean  war,  which  was  so  soon  to  kindle  a  new  war  with  the 
Sam  rules,  broke  out  partially  in  the  yenr  -I-j3.      Its  origin  is  ascribed   ^ 
to  the  internal  factions  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Arretium  ;L"  the  ;■;■■.■■'.,:■,  ....-■i,i.'':-' 
powerful  house  of  the  Cibrians,  of  which  Mecainus  was  a  descend- 
ant, was  at  variance  with  the  people  or  commons  of  ArrcUum,  and  was  suspected 
also,  by  some  of  the  nt^ghboriug  cities,  as  likely  to  endanger  their  independence. 


yet  these.  r;m  iil  Funply  t:ic  pl.io?  <.:'  a  rc^uhi  dLetuvoriaaps,  ;u-o;;!,  ooali!  not  havek _ 

Lni-rative,  which,   v.'ilii  ah  it*   ;;uilts.   lias"  cw-  tl'.ail  sit:  umuits,  and  tlia  r.i;x;  comails  would 

tuauy  preserved  to  a?  some,  very  ealuaVjie  and  tic  re  fore  to-rui  into  oliico  hali'a  year  after  lhoir 

i  i.'.i  1.1  '■:..■  :■■■■  ■..iiii;-  of  r.-.niiy  event;;  in  :'■■■'■'.  Konuli;  iiMeieets-r.iv  lerni  was  expired.     In  this  eiaii- 

Instory.     We  i:u:-;  alsc  jr.sr.n;;^:-:  of  Ike  several  iier  ;t.e  iie.-i-riivi^-  ■...!'  I  in-  i-.u  r  ■■■.:■., r  year  was  eoi> 

v:;tei\,  iVij-iv.  whom  'us  work  was  eoniuiled,  and  Ijaua'.ly  var.vin;;,  and  these  pn'tLons  of  years 

]i-  c  :■■■':!- li'Ual    :ue:Lti0U  of  a'ascUVe    Vi.-.bons'  Ul.d  'k-..:Ms'    :  ee".-.  i.  las  I    as  V-  hole    yillil'i.,  i  iul   TeekeeiiliL' 

ut"  Hi  ell    »■■•    I  1      :m  v  r  .■ ■!■'■.         t    i"".''    ii     1      rdcr.     How  or  - 


■    ■  ■  .  ■■■  .  - .  |  ■  ■  - .       I  ■■..,.  1 1  ■:    :  I  ■  ■  ■    lii  i  ■ .ill.     ■.',  ill'     '.!,i  il   i   ii ■'.■!■     ■■     On    I .  ■  ■  ■  1 1  i  ■  i   I  ■ :    '. 

U,\\  1-  almost  our  sole  authority,  remind  oue  of  ;lie  I  rati'  'd  Tkueyt.ude.a'  roiuiirk, 

"  Livy,  X.  3.  '  that  the  nataral  ehrono'o.L-y  of  the  seasona  oi 


r  sole  authority.  remind  oue  of  ;lie  l  ■- :  i  L>  s  'd'Tlaievt.nde.a'  van  auk, 

that  the  natural  ohrc" '-" 

Another  year  is  hi^ertod  hy     the  year  wis  the  or. 
the  ehrouologers  bc^vean  l.l:e  r-,u-,i!-i:ij>  of  if.     chronology,  he  snys, 


If     STVXIV       T,f,      InyhlT.',      71.- 
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The  Ollniaas  applied  fi  r  aid  to  Rome,  already  known  its  the  natural  supporter  of 
the  high  aristocratical  party  throughout  Italy,  and  thus,  we  arc  told,  a  Roman 
army  was  sent  into  Ktvuria.  The  details,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  are  utterly  con- 
flicting ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  Cilnia.nsy.evc  reconciled  to  the  porn'dar  partv,  ;ir.d 
hostilities  ended  for  the  present.  In  tlic  next  year,  454,  we  find  one  of  the  con- 
suls besieging  ihe  L'mbriau  town  of  Kcquinura,'7  on  the  Kar,  on  what  provoca- 
tion we  know  not.  The  siege,  however,  was  protracted  till  the  year  following; 
for  the  inhabitants  well  availed  themselves  of  the  strong-  sue  of  (heir  town,  built 
on  a  narrow  ledge  in  the  mountain  side,  with  mi  almost  abrupt  ascent  abo\e,  acid 
a  descent  no  lew  steep  down  into  the  narrow  gorge  of  thy  i\'ar  below.  At  last 
the  town  was  betrayed  to  the  Romans ;  and  they  immediately  sent  a  colony  to 
occupy  (he  spot,'3  which  from  henceforth  toolt  the  name  of  Uarnia.  It  commands  ■ 
the  Jelile  which  leads  from  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  into  the  plain  of  Interamna  oj 
.Temi,  one  of  (ho  richest  tracts  of  central  Italy. 

Some  accounts'''  related  that,  the,  Sammies  had  supported   the   people   of   N~e- 
Tte  souhniwa    cn-ri   quin.um  in  iheir  obstinate  resistance,  and  had  sent  troops  to  their 

, ...  .  ■■iii'iiir.      It  is  manifest  that   the  Sammlc   government  was   at   this 

epmi.tii™*,.  period  making  the  greatest  exertions,  in.  the  hope,  probably,  that, 

the  Etruscans  would  create-  a.  diversion  in  their  favor,  by  drawing  oil'  a  part  of  the 
forces  of  Rome  to  Iter  northern  frontier.  The  Samnite  plans  were,  moreover, 
urn-Apt-ciodlv  furthered  bv  a  new  inroad  of  the  Gauls;  new  hordes  had  iaiely 
arrived  from  bevond  the  Alps/5  and  their  countrymen  in  the  plains  of  the  Po, 
having  no  room  for  them,  were  anxious  to  speed  thorn  on  their  way  southwards  ; 
they  encouraged  them  to  cross  the  Apennines,  and  even  joined  themselves  in  the 
enterprise.  The  Etruscans  had  already,  perhaps,  engaged  their  services  against 
the  Roia.mis  ;  so  that  the  Gauls  marched  ilnmurli  E'.ruria  slid  onwards,  :md  with 
anitiruscan  force  eo-o|K-ralmg  with  then,  they  poured  into  the  Roman,  dominions. :L 
it  is  probable  thai  they  followed  their  old  line  by  the  valley  of  the  Clams  into 
Cmbrin,  and  that  their  ravages  were  carried  on  rather  in  the  territory  of  the 
allies  of  Rome  than  in  that  of  Rome  itself.  But  the  invaders  won  a  great  spuil 
wi'Jioul,  any  opposition,  and  the  Cauls  recrossed  the  Apennines  to  carry  it  home 
in  safety.  They  v.ouid  have  been  tempted,  probably,  by  l.ncir  success,  to  renew  . 
their  inroad  in  the  next,  year  ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  Romans,  they  quarrelled 
with  one  another  about  the  division  of  their  plunder,33  nr.d  the  greatest  part  of 
their  multitude  were  destroyed  by  each  other's  swords.  Whilst  the  Gauls,  how- 
ever, were  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  whole  force  of  Rome  was  watching 
their  movements;  and  the  Sammies  seized  (he  opportunity  to  march  into  Luca- 
nia.23  The  appearance  of  a  Samr.ite  army  revived  the  Samnite  party  in  Lucania ; 
the  Roman  party  was  everywhere  overpowered  ;  town  after  town  was  recovered 
to  the  Samnite  alliance- ;  and  the  partisans  of  Rome  sent  an  embassy  in  all  haste 
to  (he  seaiate.  praying  for  instant  succor.  But  the  Samnite  government  did  not 
atop  Jane  ;  their  ambassadors  endeavored  \o  rouse  all  the  rations  of  Imiy  to  n.vms, 

"  Livy,  X.  0.  5'  J*  oh  riji  'PwjibW  S^r,-,-!,-.;  UfinMn  ;™,k- 

■  livy,  X.  10.  ft.*.— Polyb.  II.  lit. 

*  "11.  Flavins  Cu:  F.  On.  N.  l-eliinis  Cos.  -■■  1  Sly  hi  us,  II.  10. 

Di!  Oi,,.ii  :  i,    ■  \.    i!,    ii  i,  ..   ■:■'.      Ann:    CD  "  Livy,  X.  11.     Dianysius.  XVI.  11.      For 

,  .  .  VII.  K.  Oct." — Fas  fi  Capitol.  these  eudden  it  vol  nUoi  is  in  f.l:e  condh.imi  of 

1:1  iVh  hi'.'.';,  .11.  111.      Tills   seeount  h  aiaiin  Lucaniii,  we  ir:;y  re-iLi^ne  i.ae  eonqiiist  of  liieo- 

rtalv:vot  ,'':■' :-iii  :'.::.-.  of  '.ivy,  s'Id  ii-p'T'Sijiiis  tiiu  tin  lw-  llyrouides,  end  its  loss  a  f'.v.v  yo;o-  \d\nr- 

Curls  :'.s  qui'.rre'ihi;  ;  v.ifii  ihe  JO.iv.ko.iis  alwut  wards  t;')'oaa;]i  [lie  evenr,  of  the  ": =:■.-.■■ 

tin:  ii  a  in-'  o:'    ':.:  :r  service,  iuid  th  .s  r.s  not. :  ii-  nan;  ami  also  the  a^eo-sion  af  Aohnia  !■>  t'io 

vaJtiL;  it':  ll;;i:-.i.i:.  ili:i!:'n:l  ai  a  I.  all.     There  f-aa  Atlieaiiai  nlii  :i':(:e,  a  lo'.U;  aofoTo  *  lie  diivty  ytiirrt' 

be   no  tioul.i-  -.'at  I'el  veins  !:;■:■  niTS'jrveJ  "le  p?a;:e.  ao.l  its  '::-.-■,  nL'i'lr,  !■'  i-nnai  '.he  sit  n'.i  - 

i-rcer  version  of  tliesc  eve-it*,     lie.  lives  also  this  lions  of  teat  treaty.  '  It  is  m;inife?t  that  t-liello- 

(ii.nli-ai  invasion  ii u  si'-Kjii:   isif'gv- iBva  vrara  man  ai'.d  Kamiiil.a  panics    in   l.nt-ar.i.i,  ar,  in 

ni'avr  file  -iiv-  n:vi.-i,:i.  -.y:-:-.-ii  Koine  -.vi.s  tii.iion,  other  wr.rjs,  the  :i'::afj.;i;.!:.':,l  a::  1  pojaii;  i-  | : . i r- - 

(In  I  i-.  ■■."-■  i . ! ; i  ■■;  |,.  his  iv-toa'n  a  Oiyri.  Ii0-1.  ties,  eaeh  ns  they  i.iiincit  '.■■.:>  iiswuOuriiiy,  look 

di  ];.  ;;'.  a  >a.     'i  I : ij  '.',.,"ir.5)i  riirln.-r  i::i  -vxuxf,  it  to  lliemselves  the  name  oi'the  l.MSs-.r.isn  aa'.ian, 

fa  899,  ft  differoiH'ii  not  v.-orth  dwcilina;  u]>on.  and  fi'.ote.  el'  lie  :tiv:_n  ::■;;■,;  .■■^.  -s  ol'  ihe  op- 
posite parly  i.s  the  r.f.l.ionel  cnomiflB. 
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and  to  form  one  great  coalition  against  Rome.  They  solicited  the  ricentians  tn 
join  them  ff  but  there  the  influence  of  the  Roman  parly  was  predominant, ;  and 
lin:  1'ieenlian  govermvieni;  made  a  merit  of  commumcaiini;  instantly  to  ilie  Ro- 
mans the  attempt  of  the  Samnites  to  shako  their  faith.  Old  jealousies  probably 
influenced  the  Marsians,  Marrucmians,  and  Pelignians ;  they  had  often  found  the 
Samnites  restless  neighbors,  nnd  dreaded  the  restoration  of  their  former  power. 
But  the  SabinesSJ  seem  to  have  listened  to  the  Samnitc  overtures  ;  there  the  lies 
(jf  blood  drew  the  two  people  towards  one  another  ;  and  the  new  lloman  tribes, 
lately  created  in  the^Etpiiau  territory,  brought  the  Romans  into  too  close  neigh- 
borhood to  Reate  and  the  valley  of  the  Velinus.  Ktruria  was  already  engaged 
in  a  quarrel  of  her  own  with.  Rome ;  so  far  as  the  endless  party  revolutions  in 
!ho  Etruscan  cities  might  allow  any  dependence  on  [he  stability  of  her  counsels. 
The  weakness  of  Umbria  might  yield  to  fear,  if  Etruiia  on  one  side  and  the  Sa- 
bincs  on  the  other,  and  the  Uaais  hanging  on  her  northern  frontier,  should  to- 
gether call  upon  her  10  join  the  confederacy.  Nor  were  the  8aimiii.es  neg'ect.frd 
of  the  nations  of  the  south:  they  had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  recovered  the 
greatest  part  of  Luc:  una,  and  their  arms,  giving  timely  aid  to  their  party  r.ithh:  the 
country,  mast  at  this  periud  have  won  also  the  major;!}-  of  the  Apulia.n  nation 
to  desert  the  Roman  alliance,  and  to  acknowledge  once  again  the  supremacy  of 
Samnium.-'1  :'.  government,  idler  ail  these  eii'orts,  might 

have-  well  rem  ems4:  rated,  like  tbe  Homeric  goddess,  with  that  hard  destiny  which 
was  to  render  them  all  fruitless — 


The  Romans,  as  might  baie  been  expected,  readily  lisiened  to  the  prayer  of 
their  friends  in  Lucania.  An  alliance1"  was  concluded  with  the  nf,r;„,irl|.  «■  e™  m,* 
Lucanian  people,  and  hostages,  taken  probably  froia  some  of  the  swumi.™. 
families  of  the  Samnil.e  pari.y,  were  given  to  the  Romans  as  a  pledge  of  their 
allies'  lidelity.  Ambassadoi*s  were  sent  into  Samuium  to  require  the  Samnites  to 
withdraw  their  troops  from  l.ueani.a,  and  with  a  threat  of  instant  war  if  the  de- 
mand were  not  complied  with.  The  Samnites  ordered  the  ambassadors  to  leave 
Samniunt  withou'  an  audience;  end  the  general  council  of  the  Katunitc  nation 
resolved  that  each  separate  state  of  their  union  should  make  its  preparations  for 
the  support  of  the  common  cause.  On  the  other  side,  lite  Romans  made  a  for- 
mal declaration  of  war;  and  thus  the  desperate  struggle  begun  again  with  in- 
creased animosity. 

When  we  read  of  the  Samnites,  Etruscans,  and  Gauls,  with  the  Lucania  n.-.  and 
Apulians,  some  of  the  Sabines,  and  most  of  the  Umbrian  states,  !4„„,i,[Ei,c,,fii.„:tii-n 
engaged  in  one  great,  confederacy  against  Rome,  we  are  first  in-  Rc™°° •™<W»T' 
eiined  to  wonder  how  the  Romans  could  have  escaped  destruction.  Rut  when 
we  consider  that  under  the  name  of  Rome  were  included  all  those  nations  which 
were  in  her  alliance,  and  of  whose  forces  she  had  the  supreme  disposal,  we  find 
that  it  was  but  a  weaker  and  far  worse  organized  confederacy  opposed  to  one 
stronger  hi  itself,  and' much  more  firmly  united.  From  the  f'incnian  Hills  to  the 
bay  of  Maples,  the  territory  of  the  Romans,  Latins,  and  Campanians  presented  a 
compact  mass  of  stales  and  people,  far  superior  in  population,  in  resources, 
and  in  union,  to  the  Jong  and  ill -organized  line  of  its  enemies ;  whilst,  in  the  cen- 

51  Livy,  X.  11.  Mb  consulship,  namely,  hi  (.he  your  458.     Sec 

"'  An  literati  :n,  a-  Sabine  ty.yn  in  the  upper  Ores' i,  LisoripL  Lai  in.  UoJlueiio,  No.  589. 
v:i!:ey  of '.he  A '.trims,  v,-;!-  '.a  ton  from '.lit  tr-.-.i-.-        ''■■  jiecausc  in  V  :■-  ye;.r  i/y  ■:■■■>■  ■  1 1  l  -:  L  :\r_  Ap-.ilii.ii 

ni'.c*'  byl.hu  Kemr.ns  hi  ii,\,    Lky,  X.  Sis.    'tins  nn::y  in  Hit  Ikki  in  :.i-l  .a'  ■.  !:e  S;  limited ;  and 

ini:::i;:.-  :l  |i:i:vi::ii:-  one ■.;;.:[■,! o:;  </''.'.   by  III::  San:-  P.  J.iei'iiiS       -..i:i  :o  l:avo  .■li.-L'.jnt-.'-.l  :v  :e  iI;ik,Vi  e- 

r.iii-,  i: 1 1,1  .ii<  :: :.  i  :;...i;  t':.erl;f:M't  he: -.vilon  :!:.o  two  i-.u:i,  when  on  its  marcli  :.o  join  li.e  s..';;:ui:;« 

tfy.ur.i'iu.j.     Ar.il  an  i:-.s.  liptlo::   re::-:  Cur  io  Ap-  ar;:.v.     Livy,  X.  15. 

pins  Clmnlius  the  Kir.il  states,  tliai,  lie  ''do-        a;  "Livy,  X.  11,  12.    Dionyeias,  XVI.  11, 12. 
rested  an  army  of  fiajLnci  an.:  l-'truaoaus"  in 
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Ire  of  Italy,  and  reaching  to  the  const  of  the.  Adriatic,  tin:  Marslans,  I\digmans, 
Marrueinians,  b'ren  Simians,  Veslinians,  and  Pieentians,  formed  a  separate  mass  of 
itoman  allies,  who,  by  their  position,  mia-hf,  eifher  obstruct  the  enemies'  comran- 
iiication,  or  threaten  their  rear.  In  fact,  it.  was  only  the  desperate  resolution  of 
the  -Saiuih'.c  poopie,  and  the  great  energy  and  ability  of  their  li  oilers,  vlii.di  could 
afford  any  chanco  of  success,  where  the  resources  of  tiie  contending  parties  were 
so  unequal.  The  Cauls  were,  like  all  barbarians,  uncertain  and  unmanageable  ; 
and  the  repeated  vacillations  of  the  Kt.rusean  counsels  made  the  alliance  of  Eiru- 
ria  as  unsafe  a  support  as  that  of  Egypt  to  the  kings  of  Juda:  to  lean  on  the 
Etruscans  was  indeed  l.o  len.ii  on  a  broken  reed. 

No  combined  plan  of  operations  on  the  pari  of  the  enemies  of  Home  can  Ixj 
n.si  iMspnii-ii  <f  the  traced  in  the  first  campaign  of  lite  war.  The  Oauls  could  not  be 
*"■  prevailed  on  as  yet  to  take  the  field  ;   and  the  Human  parly  hi  Lu- 

ciuiia  was  no!,  entirely  put  down,  so  that  the  Samiiites  were  still  employed  in  that 
quarter,  and  could  not  send  an  array  into  Etruria. 

The  Roman  consuls  of  the  year  4,50,  the  first  year  of  the  renewed  Saranite 
onMrtui «nd ™  ™    war'  wero  ^"  ComelinB  Scipto  and  On.  Fulvius  Centumnlus,28     L. 

»    ■    '   i     ■■    ■      ■■■'■  ;   gicni-grand father  of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal; 

he  la  the  first  Itoman  cf  whom  a  contemporary  record  lias  reached 
our  times;  the  famous  epitaph"''  on  his  tiunb,  which  declares  him  io  rave  been 
"  a  brave  man.  and  a  wise,  whose  form  well  matched  his  nobleness."  Yet  such 
are  the  perplexities  of  (be  uncertain  history  of  these  limes,  that  no  one  action 
recorded  in  Se.ipio's  epitaph  is  noticed  by  Livy,  while  no  action  which  Livy 
ascribes  to  him  is  mentioned  in  Ids  epitaph.  The  accounts  of  Ids  colleague's  ex- 
ploits are  no  less  varied  ;  some  making  him  win  a  great  battle  in  northern  Sam- 
ilium,1"-1  and  saying  thai  he  after  wait's  besieged  and  took  Ikivianuui  and  Auiidena; 
while  others  placed  the  seat  of  Ids  campaign  on  the  Lucanian  frontier,  and  ex- 
tolled" the  ability  with  wide h  he  bad  conducted  ids  operations  against  a  superior 
enemy.  A  third  account  is  followed  by  tiie  Fasti  Ca.pitolini,  that  Fulvius  tri- 
umphed over  (he  Sumnites  and  Etruscans  ;  which  seems  to  contradict  the  story 
followed  by  Livy,  that  Scipio  invaded  Etruria,  advanced  as  far  a.s  V'olalcrrie,  and 
gained  a  hardly  won  victory  under  the  walls  of  that  city.  It.  is  only  certain  that 
this  year  eras  really  marked  by  no  great  successes  on  the  part  of  the  Romans; 
on  the  contrary,  tiicy  looked  forward  to  the  ru;.x t  campaign  with  great  anxiety, 
and  lii  ore  lore82  they  pressed  Q.  Fabitts  to  accept  the  consulship,  notwi'disrimiiiig 
his  advanced  age,  and  although  he  was  not  legally  eligible,  as  ten  years  hail  not 
elapsed  since  he  was  consul  before.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  remonstrated  ;  u  dis- 
pensation,33 according  to  a  practice  afterwards  so  frequent,  was  passed  in  his  favor ; 
and  the  people   proceeded  to  elect  him.      lie  then  entreated  of  them  that  he 

n  Livy,  X.  IE, 

'  •"■■  tlic  storks  ii.      ■■!   r  -■.  SI  i-.  ■.  gam,  '.. 
uiiuuvudu  iu  ii  ou,     u,  b  ■.,  /..  and  1.  11,  §  'i.  already  referred  lo'hy 

Mnaenin.     The  epe     JJiebvihr.     lint,  liic  authority  oj'  the  pavlieular 

lu,i..il  l.j  .is  ib;iov,'j,  warden  in  ike  uld  Kitt.ui-vjisni     anecdotes  ■: ■  ■  i . ; : ii i ! ■  ■  ^.l  :a  -uca  ■;.  :_■■■■. i. : ■  i : -  ■,..-  ii:  ir, 

vbtbb:  n:  l'l'ontin-JS  is  imi  sai;;]l,  niul  h  is  not  in  itself 

.,  ~        ,.      T      .      c  -  -    -n    ,    ,       ~     .      -i         to  be  set  :r  cinsp.chou  v.-.iili  that  of  are  ici'ii- 

.-.„.,,    .:■,■■.;■:    :a-i.  .,;„:.      !,:    lie:    pi-^C.  in- 

Patrepmgnatusfortisv,:- sapiences  ,,.,,.,, ,,.  ,,„.;  &  allowi]Jg 

«nolua  fo"  how  many  different  version  of  the  same  event! 

1    Pull°  wcroin    i       1  I  1  1  ii 

" ''  existed  to  sift  tinaa  ah,  and  lo  clioase  the  tr 


.c  Loncauii  opsidesque  atdoneit." 


;t  pie'intile;  lull,  tiiey  do  nol.  i.ppmit 


"Gnaivod"  in  II  ii-  ','■::,<.  lieu  -voulO,  in  mod  inn  in  me  to  be  er.  tilled  ;.o  aey  peculiar  credit. 

Latin,  he  "Cnleo."  and  "qr.oiiin"  in  the  third  8S  livy,  X.  IS. 

lice  is  "  enj-.sR."     1  huvo  copied  Ihe  laseiiuiioii  "'■'  " Tiilmni  pleiii?  .  .  .  fiebtn:.  so  a;L  jiupe^ 

?;■(.: i ii    liiMi-rn    and     1 'l:ii:i;-;':i    ,;  licsdiiciluin;:  linn  .bliiros  al  ii—ii'i.is  so'. v-;i-sl;.i-.".    T.ivy.  X. 

].!tiiiis,'!  V...'.  .lit.  p.  610.     1*.  ir.cy  he  found  also  13.      .Leeibns  solvi  is  the    ivL.-a.ar   i.xv.icdiion 

in  (.trdli's  Coll;.:  lien  of  Insiiiap'oans,  Mo.  fi ."=.- ■;■ ,  n-ed  when  iiuy  ra.e  la„,  a  :;i-;a:n'i.-  ha:  arantiid 

i; -,     :;■:  ..-i  -jr.  vine  :  :  ibr  ■;.  r.'..  .1.1 1  ■ :..  i  i  ■.      ii"  liir:.  fj  release  biin  I'aii:  eouipb  inir  Wiili  tiie 

plso  the  epitaph,  ;s  i-.'/.ti:   :n  e:e  (oiniieiiaci's  mi.  :i:.i  ■:;■  i  ■  i'>  :il.i-  -.  :.!  rLujlur  hi ',>■■- 
Magazine  for  April,  1767. 
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might  recommend  to  them  P.  Deems  as  his  colleague :  Dennis  aid  himself,  he 
suit!,  hart  beea  tensors  together,  and  there  was  no  man  with  whoai  ho  could  a.ct 
so  well  as  consul.  Accordingly,  Q.  fabius  and  V.  Jlecius  were  elected  together : 
L.  Sciiiio,  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  served1'  under  Vilnius  as  his  lieu- 
tenant, and  a  Fulvius95  and  a  Valerius  are  named  amongst  his  military  tribunes. 
At  this  moment,  when  the  Romans  expected  hi  be  assailed  by  the  whole  force 
of  the  enemies'  confederacy,  they  found  it  suddeul     ]  n  \]\     d  l       L 

hTtruria  for  some  reason  or  other  was  net  i      1     t         1  I  l[  ■■,        ,.    ■ 

Roman  frontier  on  that  side  might  be  safely  left  without  an  army.  »°'"''u*=»™- 
Accordingly,  both  consuls  marched  into  Hainnium,:':  Fabius  by  Siira,  and  the 
upper  Li  lis,  Decius  by  the  country  of  the  Sidlcinians  and  the  line  of  the  Till- 
turnus.  Fabius  was  mot  by  the  main  Str.nnitc  army,  whieh  he  defeated,  after  a 
most  obstinate  battle;  while  Decius  had  encountered  the  Apuliaus,  near  Tiene- 
ventum  on  their  march  to  join  their  allies,  and  defeated  them  also.  The  Sammies 
then  acted  on  the  defensive,  and  were  obliged  to  suffer  their  country  to  be  laid 
wasie  without,  opposition.  Both  of  the  Roman  armies  remained  in  Samnium,  it 
is  said,  for  five  months,"*  moving  about  from  one  part  of  it  to  another,  and  carry- 
i  their  ravages  so  systematically,  that  Decius  was  recorded  to  have  cn- 
id  his  legions  in  forty-five  several  places,  and  Fabius  in  as  many  as  eigbty- 
But  the  Sammies  must  have  driven  their  cattle  to  their  mountain  pastures, 
and  many  of  these  were  so  surrounded  by  forests,  and  so  fenced  round  with 
precipitous  cliffs,  that  a  small  force  could  have  defended  them  with  success 
against  an  army.  The  low  country,31  however,  was  no  doubt  grievously  wasted, 
and  (he  Romans  must  have  found  plunder  enough  lo  encourage  them  to  continue 
their  invasion.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  Fabius  returned  to  Rome  to  hold 
the  eomiiia  ;  after  which  he  resumed  bis  command,  and  both  he  and  las  colleague 
were  ordered  to  remain  in  Samnium10  for  six  months  longer,  with  the  title  and 
power  of  proconsul. 

It  was  probably  in  this  winter  that  the  fri.tnr.ito  influence  in  Lucania  and  Apu- 
lia was  completely  overthrown,  and  both  those  countries  returned  LutsrlIllooaA  iUrB 
to  the  Roman  alliance.  In  both  the  aristoeratical  party  was  of  »»™|  ™  tiup»™™ 
itself  eae/er  to  re-establish  tins  eotmeefiou  ;  and  the  presence  of 
two  Roman  armies,  and  the  inability  of  the  Samnif.es  to  keep  the  field  against 
them,  destroyed  the  ascendency  of  the  popular  party/1  and  changed  accordingly 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  whole  people.  Ii  was  now  too,  it  seems,  that 
I.-.  Sijipio,  as  lieutenant  of  the  proconsul;  Q.  Fabius,  bad.  so  great  a  share  in 
effect i a j;  the   revolution  in    Lueania,  as  to  bo  able  to  boast,  in  the  words  of  his 

*  livy,   X.  14      "Fabius   .  .  .   Seipionom  "  Livy,  X.  14. 

lfiOi'a-::  l.iL-.tLUo-'  :!!■:! nm  |.-;i  .iiis  suhtrahcre.  ,  .  ,  w  Livy,  X.  ]..%.   XI i ft  oiremosisntial  slaionient 

juhet"  of  tjioimmborof  L':i-.,:nii]--rt;fiitM  :j:  -I'.;-  ■■.■:■,;. -'ji  . 

Ji  Livy,  S.  ii.      !;,■■  :.  ■  ..  i  "   i ■ u  ile.ssvves  even  it ;    and  the  amount  of  Feb:  us' 

Piiiiiiai.;  of  Livy  is  "Jt.   Fu!vi,ii:i  ci   M.  Val:.'  -  \U-'. ovy  is  i-iodorale  iral  probable. 

ia:nn,:'  li-jl  most  ci'  too  aiKS.  i-ctd  "  Maximum  ''  lii  :■:■:  ibrirer  v,a\-  fjio  ta.a.suL  of  t'lic  year 

l'uivium,''  end  iveb.iiir  ob-ena-  llm:  M arenas  -J4s  had  rammed  Nimmiimi  .iinji.:;  ti\  :■  month:, 

'.;:i-  ;i  s  ■.;.:■;].■!  t::c  u:  tkf  l:'alva.n  f  enLy.  :;s  r.pi:-:-i;rrt  !  iii'iiii:;'  ;.;.  Lit  i>cat'er..-:d  h"  ;;ses.  a:.d  dest^oy- 

f:,":i!  the  Laso  i.';.p:'oia:i.     Ji  is  ja'jlialili-  Pat  im;  ihe'lhiii-trees.    Liodoinis,  XX.  SO.     lint  no 

tin-  military  truaim;'  jinn:  "ooii.ch  of  v-aae  i:ic  imu'iilv  eonia  have,  pen  ft  tided  ■-'. :.; : . : : l  the  -wky 

kosjs  lespeetively  of  Cm.  Joiliias  and  of  M.  V;i  ■  wil'.Is  of  t!,.o  M;ilesi\'and  numy  other  -;n.i-  : ■  ■ 

levins,  who  liad'been  eoasuh  iu  -Lit  mid  1,'iS.  have  lie-;:!!  equally  secure. 

K  "Al>   Suti'io  of.  Kii pots  ot  Fakabs-   lofpai,  4°  Livy,  X.  IS. 

mi:  lens  oom  ilia  E  rails  |  jmlornmde  petendi  !:  "Lnoanomm  Beflition  it  e  i ■ ' ■_■  i ■  Hs  Bl  ■■:<■■  i  ■ 

j,.,:e    li'i::ii-:."— Livy,   X.    It.     Tliis   perptiiial  libus  ouei'iii-  oitap  siuunia  oiitioiatiiiiii  voliui- 

v;:i.-il  .itio:!  ;:i    fii1'    ')/;■  i.-ea.a    i-ini-ii   arosi-    raj  tnW-  per   Q,    J';  liiimi    p;ii'(a:s"liai.    oi;s>aira   on 

doii'iit  iVoiu  lh(;  l,.l.n:ee.l  ttiti;  nf  tlieiv  itou-.csti'j  eina  veleve  r-xesvitu,  e;'!iipresseviJ."' — Livy,  X. 

pii.rtie:-.     if  any    ;i"li.a;ll;   \,r(>:;r  in  'il:.|  a:  I :  i  •  i  i_- 1  !m  [■-.       Tsollii'  _'    is    naoii  ioilOll    of  tlie    Apnliarn 

exoeetea  ail  fjorji  :.' a  G'aals,  too  !.  iinii  of  Am-  a  iter  tlieir  iftit'et  i;l  Le  neve  lit  tun  ;  Smi.  :;-  Uey 

lii'.io.  am!  otl.i.T  aieni'.^  of  'lie  !!o::an!  eoiaaa-  do  not  :i;n  ear  as'iiin  as'.!:e  aides  -:■'.'<  lie-  Saioril^-. 

lion,  voalo  ni'.f.'e  I  lie  e.aio.i.:?  of  o'n'osine  Lome  if  is  prohe.iic  i  hal,  tliey  iV.llov.-iii:  fn?  e.\iaiip!e  of 

siiijiie-i winded,  inn'  ivoufd    iidvir:e  delav:    and  tiio   Lnonniuns,  ana  returned  ir.  tins  ivmter  to 

ioar   im.l   woalaiess,    eonnteii'eilhi^   priidejiee,  tlieir  oii.i  eoimtetlon  with  Bome. 
Would  easily  bft  temptod  to  liston  to  thorn. 
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epiiaph,  that  In;  had  "  subdued  all  Lucania  and  carried  o!V  hostages."  The  hos- 
tages woa'd  be  demanded  from  tin;  principal  famihes  of  the  popular  or  iSamruie 
party,  as  a  security  that  they  should  r.oi.  again  evcite  their  countrymen  la  revolt 
from  Rome. 

Thus  having  recovered  Lueania  and  Apulia,  having  overrun  Samnium  without 
Rsvimioi  Bum.  ::l  resistance  during  several  mouths,  and  having  succeeded  upparenf- 
E"n,:°-  ]y,  through  ths:  influence  of  their  parly  in  the  Etruscan  cities,  in 

separating  Ei.ru.ria,  from  the  coalition,  ihe  iloinans  thought  thai  their  work  was 
done  ;  the  two  proconsular  mmies  rnarehed  home  and  were  disbanded,  and  the 
consuls  of  the.  year,  L.  Yolumnius  and  App.  Claiuiias,  iif:cr  having  hitherto  re- 
mained quiet  at  Rome,  were  ordered  to  march  with  their  newly  raised  legions'' 
into  Samnium,  as  if  to  receive  the.  anal  submission  of  Lheir  exhausted  enemy.  But 
scarcely  had  the  consuls  left  the  city,  when  iidirgs  ciraio  that  the  eaies  of  Etru- 
riu  were  in  arms,'1"  thai  several  of  the-  TJmbrku  stales  laid  joined  i  hem,  that  they 
wove  engaging  the  services  of  a  large  force  of  Gaulish  auxiliaries;  and  that  a 
Siamni-.''  ucaera],  with  a.  Sruuniic  army,  was  in  the  midst  of  this  m;iss  of  onenfes, 
to  cement  their  union,  and  to  breathe  into  their  counsels  a  new  spirit  of  decision 
and  energy. 

There  is  no  finer  scene  in  history  than  the  embassy  of  Demosthenes  to  Thebes., 
),„!„.-  GoiiiuaEj.™.  when  Philip  had  occupied  Eklea,      Triumphing  alike  over  all  old 

■     "  .:   i  ■  !-■  ■  1 1 1 ■  J 1 1 ■  ■  ■  ■ i    all    present    fears,    the    great    orator,   almost    in 

v.-8r  ojsniMai  noma.  j.]|C  vor^.  prescnue  0[  t,i10  >|;)  eel  on  ifiii  arm}-,  and  ia  spite  of  the  in- 
ilucnce  of  a  strong  "Miieedoi.ian  party  in  Thebes  itself,  prevailed  upon  the  'l'aebaiis 
to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Athens,  and  to  share  her  fortune  for  life  or 
for  death  in  her  contest  against  the  common  enemy  of  independent  Greece. 
Most  unlike  to  this  action  of  Demoslher.es  in  glory,  ye:  r.ot  inferior  to  it  in  vig 
orous  resolution,  was  the  march  of  the  Sanuute  gemra.:,  Gellius  hVnn.tius,  into 
Elrurht,  ia  order  by  his  presence  to  determine  the  wavering  couasels  of  the  Etrus- 
cans to  a  zealous  co-operation  against  Rome.  Seizing  the  moment  when  the 
prueousuls  had  Sett  fiainuium,  and  the  new  consuls  had  noi  yet  taken  tee  held,  he 
fearlessly  abandoned,  his  own  country  (.0  the  attacks  of  ilie  enemy,  and  with  a 
select  army,  marched  through  the  land  of  the  Sabines  into  Umi.yria,  and  fron 
thenee  croSMcg  '.be  Tiher,  arrived  ia  fae  heart  of  Etruria.  His  sudden  appear- 
ance raised  the  spirits  of  the  friends  of  the  Samnitu  alliance,  and  struck  terror 
into  the  Cilnii  and  the  party  attached  to  Home.  The  Etruscans  resolved  to 
renew  the  war,  and,  as  wo  have  seen,  many  of  the  Umhrian  states  and  an  army 
uf  Gauls  were-  expected  to  join  them. 

On  the  first  tidings  of  this  march   cf  1-1  is)  Samnile  general,   the  senate  sent 
ty,-:-™^,,;,,,,.  ,]„„  ord.ers  1o  Appius  Claudius  to  follow  him  without  delay.     Appius, 
n  111  1  fourth  Roman  legions  and  12,000  allies,  was 

p""1*-  probably  on  his  march  towards   ihe  northern   pans  uf  S-u;:niuin, 

by  the  Latin  road  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Liris,  and  thus  could  lie  sent  into 
E'ruria  more  readily  than  his  colleague,  who,  we  may  suppose,  had  marched  by 
the  Appian  Iload  to  attack  the  southern  frontier  of  Hamnium  from  Campania. 
Appiu-.  hastened  into  Etruria,44  and  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  army  at  first 
revived  ihe  hopes  of  the  partisans  of  Rome:  but  one  consul  was  unequal  to  the 
combined  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  L.  Volumnius  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Sam- 
nium  also,  and  hasten  to  join  his  colleague.     No  sooner  was  the  whole  force  of 

'-  'flic  f.cooun's  v.li'ri   Lr.y  :<i'."(v.vi'.i  r-;n'e-  ported  that  Apyius  iM.r.i.llii-;  :uid  W'iir.n'u; 

E«nt  ihe  [n-ooai:.HLi'.s  as  ;;i;'i:if  'still  in  ^mh  !  l'  ll  m.l  l.nali  ri:-;-'.i:.i  <n  v,:u-ir.  ^minium  (Livy,  X.  .'i',  ;i..l 

when  lii.;  :io.iv  co-is.;]a  h:-:i k  die  field,  X.  IS.  -li  1 : ■:■  11  ■. ":  ;  endi'. is  ij/Jitvly,  lis  Xior'il;i':fU:.ii\;.s, 

llil    Nicbulir  o':.isi;"Vjs  t]i:it  jr.s  jei-ralivu  con-  Unit  four  armies  ^tiouiu"  h:ive  h'.-.in  u;ti  ployed 

L :■,!■..;  :■■!■:  Hsu]  I',  ;:,r  the  legions  riliioi.  h.v  :].c  con-  befc-j  U-.a  wi.r  broke  o-;t  '.v.  liti-.e.in,  1.11;;  tint 


IT  si  1  t    1  n  d  sb     tod, 

,  as  usual  \  whereas,  Lad  t^       '  '  ' '  ' 

been  under  arms  :,':.  tk&i:  thu 

un  ji=iy  icgiuus  must  havo  teen  the  Etti,  6tl 

7th,  and  8t£.    Besides,  some  of  the  annals  i> 


2d,  3d,  and  4th,  ss  usual:    whcrci      !i.iJ  xx.o     1;^'.  v. '.,::-.  :i,i-ir  a  most  ncfidfiil. 

e:.u-.:-u::!i':i;:;iioa  oeer,  i:inki-  Mies  :.:  \.l\:::  tirue,        <3  Livy,  X,  18. 
-'     '    ■'  '     ' *  *  —  0  teen  the  Eth,  6th,       "  Livj,  X.  18. 
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Home  Lli us  employed  in  Etrtivia,  than  the  Sammies  look  the  field  with  liie  forces 
which  had  been  left  to  defend  their  own  county,  and  burst  into  Campania.''5 
The.:'';  they  laid,  waste  not  only  (.In;  lands  of  Llic  allies  of  Rome,  but  of  all  those 
Roman  citizens  who  had  obtained  settlements  hi  the  Falernian  district,  and  com- 
posed the  Falerian  tribe. 

The  march  of  Gcllius  Egnalius  had  thus  completely  a'.tu'taod  ils  object ;  Sam- 
mum  was  wholly  relieved,  and  the  war  was  carried  into  the  actual  A,mm^  <,,„„...  -iU 
territory  of  "Rome,  Even  the  mere  suddenness  of  this  change,  was  ;/"' 't\ '■■■'■  i' ■:'„■"", 
enough  to  increase  its  terrors;  the  Roman  government  ordered  1,J d'lw" <***""<*■ 
all  legal  business  to  be  suspended,'1"  and  troops  to  be  raised  for  the  defence  of 
the  city;  nor  were  the  levies  confined  to  iho  military  age,  or  to  free-born  com- 
mons of  the  country  tribes,  but  citizens  above  live-ami- forty,  and  even  freedmen 
of  the  four  city  tribes,  were  enrolled  in  the  legions  raised  to  meet  the  emergency. 
All  these  measures  were  directed  in  the  absence  of  iho  consuls  by  P.  Scmpronius 
tophus,  the  pnetor.  Meanwhile  L.  Vohrmnius  had  received  intelligence  of  the 
invasion  of  Campania,  and  was  hastening  back  from  Elruria  to  his  own  province. 
It  is  apparent  from  the  stories  which  have  been  preserved  of  the  meeting  of  the 
two  consuls  in  Etraria,  that  there  was  110  harmony  between  them  ;  and  thus  the 
public  service  was  lihely  to  snil'er  the  less  front  the  division  of  their  forces.  We 
may  believe  also,  that  their  juncLion  for  a  time  bad  revived  the  Konian  interest 
in  the  Etruscan  cities;  and  we  may  adroit,  not  indeed  the  account  given  by  Livy 
of  a  complete  victory  won  over  the  Etruscan  and  Banuii'.e  armies,  but  that  some 
advantages  were  gained"  which  saved  Appius  from  his  perilous  situation,  and 
enabled  his  colleague  to  leave  him  when  a  still  more  pressing  danger  called  him 
into  Campania.  Volumnius  marched  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  011  Ids  reach- 
ing the  scene  of  action,  he  obliged  the  K:)muii.es  instantly  to  retreat  ialo  their  own 
country,  and  overtaking  a  party  of  them  011  their  way,  he  defeated  them  with 
considerable  loss,"'  and  recovered  a  great  portion  0:'  the  spoil  which  they  were 
carrying  with  them.  This  ^leam  of  success  was  most  welcome  to  the  Romans; 
the  usual  course  of  business  was  resumed,  after  having  been  suspended  for 
eighteen  days,  and  ;,  thanksgiving  was  ordered  ia  lac  name  of  tiie  consul  for  the 
favor  which  the  gods  had  shown  to  the  commonweal  th  under  his  auspices. 

Still,  however,  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  most  critical.     In  order  to  protect  the 
Falernian   district   from    the   ravages   of  the   Sainuites,  it  was  re- 
solved that  two  ] Ionian   colonics   should  be  planted   there;   i  ;n,  a   .,    ■ 

JVImfurnre"  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  and  the  other  at  Siuuessa,  ™<S>&  '»■"'- 
on  the  hills  which  divide  the,  waters  running  to  the  Eiris  from 
those  that  feed  the  Savone.  But  settlements  in  this  quarter  were  considered  so 
insecure,  and  so  exposed  to  perpetual  ravages  from  the  Samnllos,  that  few"  were 
willing  to  accept  a  grant  of  land  on  such  terms.  As  the  consular  elections  drcw 
near,  L.  Volumnius  was  recalled  from  Campania  to  hold  the  couiilia;  and  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  people  again  cailed  upon  Q.  Pubius  to  accept  the  oiiice 
of  consul.  He  again  yielded  to  the  general  wish,  but  begged,  as  before,  that 
P.  Deeius  might  be  his  colleague  ;.  and  Deeius  was  accordingly  elected  consul 
'with  bim.i::  Appius  Claudius,  who  was  still  with  his  army  in  F.tmria,  was  ap- 
pointed prajtor,  and  L.  Volumnius  had  his  command  prolonged  for  another  year 
as  proconsul.  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  had  served  under  Rubins  in  his  last  con- 
sulship, Cm  Fulvius,  who  had  been  consul  in  the  year  45G,  and  had  conducted 
the  first   campaign  of  this  war  in   Samuium,  together  with  L.  Pustumius  lleeel- 


*  LWy,  X.  20. 

th;it  Avvihi*  rc]i".il^cd  tho  enemy  and  saved  hia 

•'  Livy,  X.  21. 

own  avmy,  lint  it  liy  110  means  proves  that  lis 

17  In  the  midat  of  ths  battle,  Appius  vowed 

won  a  decided  victory.    "We  have  only  to.  re- 
member <  toruns  and  Albuhera. 

to  build  a  temple  to  Bellona,  if  the  goddess 

would  jrrunt  I'ini  victory;  find  th'is  temple  v.'ns 
afterwards  built.    See  Orel"i,  Inserint.  Liilinar. 

-"  I.:,-.-,  x,  20,21. 

*  Livy,  X.  SI. 

Collect.  No.  533.  This  may  bo  taken  as  evidence 

w  livy,  X.  22-2S. 
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his,  were  appointed  also  to  commands  in.  this  great  campaign,  with  the  title  o£ 
proprietors. 

The  anxiety  occasioned  by   the   impending  contest  ma]   be   measured   by  the 

particular  accounts  of  prodigies  and  their  expiations  which  'were 

;■-.'  i;t'.';:l  ,;,:,:,J  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  this  year.     From  the  altar51  of  the 

°fl6*fc  "'    temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  there  flowed  for  throe  successive 

davs,  so  said  the  annals,  first  blood,  then  honey,  stud  on  the  third  day  milk.  The 
blood  was  interpreted  as  a  sign  that  the  blood  of  thank- offerings  for  victory 
should  soon  stream  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  but  (he  favors  of  the  gods  would  not 
he  unmixed  ;  for  honey  was  the  medicine  of  the  sick,  and  foreshowed  a  heavy 
visilation  of  sickness ;  milk  was  the  food  of  those  whose  corn  had  failed  tliein,  and 
was  the  sign  of  a  coming  famine.  To  avert  the  threatened  anger  of  the  gods, 
and  to  confirm  them  in  their  promised  favor,  solemn  pnivevsS!  wen;  ordered  to  he 
offered  during  two  whole  days;  and  frankincense  and  wine  were  furnished  to 
every  one  at  the  public  expense,  that  the  prayers  might  he  universal  and  un- 
ceasing. 

The  consuls  at  this  time,  came  into  office  about  Liu;  beginning  of  the  year;  and 

as  the  snow  was  still   thick  on  the   Apennines,   the   Gauls  could 

■  i.   ■    ■■    '  ii",    vet  lake  the   held  to  march  info  Ktruria,  and  the   campaign 

would  not  lie  opened  till  the  spring.  Hut  the  position  of  Appius 
Claudius  in  the-  enemy's  country  was  exceedingly  perilous  ;  and  he  himself,  in 
the  opinion  of  .Ifabius,  wis  scarcely  equal  to  the  difficulties  of  his  situation.  Ac- 
cordingly. Fahins  himself,  having  raised'3  a  small  force  of  4000  foot  and  600 
horse,  out  of  a.  great  multitude  who  were  eager  to  serve  under  so  renowned  a 
general,  set  out  at  once  for  Etruria.  He  found  Appius  Claudius  busily  employed 
in  strengthening  the-  fonifications  of  his  camp,  and  ihe  soldiers  from  thus  acting 
solely  on  the  defensive  were  dispirited,  and  mistrusted  l;eih  themselves  and  their 
general.  Fabius  ordered  them  to  level  their  fortifications ;  and  haying  sent  Ap- 
pius home,  he  took  the  command  of  the  army  in  person,  and  kepi,  it  continually 
in  movement,  marching  rapidly  from  place  l.o  place,  and  restoring  to  the.  men 
their  accustomed  feeling  of  confidence.  Flo  then  stationed  one  division"  in  the 
country  of  the  Oamertian  Umbrians,  the  allies  of  tlic  Romans,  to  observe  the 
pass  by  which  the  Gauls  were  likely  to  cross  the  Apennines,  apparently  that 
of  Fa,  Scheggia  on  the  Flaminian  road,  descending  on  Kocera  and  Foligno.  This 
was  plaeed  under  the  command  of  L.  Scipio  ;  while  Fabius  himself  returned  to 
Rome  to  concert  measures  with  his  colleague  for  the  operations  of  the  approach- 
ing spring. 

Two  consular  armies5-'  were  destined  to  take   the  field,  consisting  each  of  two 
,,  n  Roman  legions,  and   an  uru-;ua!>  Jarre.1  force  of  Roman  cavalry  ; 

t        ther  with   500   Campaihitn   ca  i  1   t  force  of  sillies   still 

>d  i<ut wop.ru,™,.  jarger  ylalJ  ^afc  0j.  fae  ]jMnails  themselves.  Amongst  the  allies 
were  undoubtedly  the  Lucanians"'  and  Campanians,  and  in  ali  probability  the 
ivfarsiaus,  TMignians,  Marrueiuians,  and  Vcstiniaus,  as  well  as  the  contingents  of 
the  colonies  founded  in  the  late  war,  and  those  of  (lie  still  independent  cities  of 
the  Latins.  All  the  forces  of  the  Picentians  which  could  be  spared  from  the 
defence  of  their  own  country,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Oamertiaiis.  were  employed, 
we  may  suppose,  with  the  army  of  L.  Scipio,  watching  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  in  fimbria. 

Whilst  this  large  force,  consisting  at  least-  of  between  iifly  and   sixty  thousand 

men,  was  to  lake  the  field  in  the  north,  two  more  Roman  legions, 

with  a  proportionate  number  of  allies,  were  to  invade  San 

11  Z:.:r:u'::s.  VIII.  1. 

"  Livy,  X.  SB.  uu,  ,ggU.«  ^u,.  u,  (us  ™»™l,11 

11  Livy,  X.  25.  witliiu  tlin  tioiisuli'  canip,  in  the 

"  Livy,  X.  25.  uifLttlv  tbllowivis.— See  J.iw,  X.  S!i. 
«  livy,  X.  28.  "  Livy,  X.  27. 
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under  L.  Volumnius  as  proconsul.     A  third  army,  under  Cn.  Pulviua  as  pro- 

prajttn-,'8  was  to  be  stationed  as  a  reserve  in  the  Falisean  territory,  at  once  to  de- 
lend  the  passage  of  t.l'.e  Tiber,  and  preserve  the  communie;i!ions  of  the  main  army 
wil!i  Koine  ;  arid  also  to  create  a  diversion,  if  opportunity  should  offer,  by  acting 
on  the  offensive  against  Etruria.  And  lastly,  a  fourth  army,  commanded  by  L, 
1'ostmnius  Megelhts,53  also  proprietor,  was  to  be  encamped  in  the  Vatican  dis- 
trict, on  the  right  bank  of  ihc  'fiber,  10  cover  Rome  itself. 

This  account  of  the  dispositions  of  the  Romans  is  clear  and  perfectly  credible; 
but,  unfortunately,  we  are  left  in  total  ignorance  as  to  the  num-  L  M[fcii  ^^  fc 
bers,  movements,  and  position  of  the  enemy.     "W  h  1 

and  fiamnif.es  did  not  crush  Scipio's  army,  even  before  flic  arrival 
of  the  Gauls,  we  can  scarcely  understand,  unless  we  suppose  that  party  struggles 
again  pavah-zed  llie  force  of  the  Etruscans,  and  kepi  it  in  inactivity  under  a  show 
of  caution,  till  the  whole  army  of  the  alliance  should  be  assembled.  At  last  the 
Gauls  commenced  their  movement  before  the  consuls  hail  left  Rome  ;  they  has- 
tened to  force  the  passage  of  the  Apennines,  and  no  sooner  had  they  arrived  on 
the  scene  of  war  than  they  began  to  act  in  earnest,  h,  Scipio's  army1,0  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Gauls  and  Sammies,  and  completely  defeated  ;  ore  legion,  it  is 
said,  was  cut  to  pieces;  the  rest  of  his  division  took  shelter,  probably,  within 
some  of  the  neighboring  towns,  and  the  Gaulish  horsemen  overrunning  the  coun- 
try, fell  in  suddenly  with  the  two  consular  armies,  which  had  now  taken  the 
field,  and  first,  acquainted  them  with  the  defeat-  of  their  countrymen,  by  c.vmbit- 
nig  the  heads  of  the,  shun  Romans  ailhed  to  their  long  lances,  or  hangiag  round 
tie'  recks  of  their  horses. 

Exactly  at  this  critical  point  of  the  campaign,  hivy's  narrative  farts  us,  and  all 
that  passed  between  the  destruction  of  the  legion  and  the  final  Tj,oK„nlrana„dUm 
battle  at  Sentimim  is  a  total  blank ;  it  is  as  much  loss  to  us  i     ■ 

country  travelled  over  daring  the  night;  we  were  in  one  Finn    ni       ■    ■■         

scenery  yesterday,  and  we  lind  ourselves  in  another  this  morning: 
each  is  distinct  in  itself,  but  we  know  not  the  connection  between  (hem.  Ear- 
nestly must  Gellius  Egua'ius  have  labored  to  bring  on  a  decisive  battle  in  the 
plains  of  Unibria;  the  allies  had  begun  the  campaign  with  happy  omens,  their 
whole  force  was  united,  the  ground  was  favorable  ;  nothing  could  be  gamed, 
and  every  thing  would  be  hazarded  by  delay,  lint  whether  the-  fault  rested 
once  ugni'r  with  the  Etruscans,  or  whether  the  Picentiaos  caused  a  timely  diver- 
sion, by  threatening  to  invade  the  country  of  the  Gauls,  or  wdicther  the  consuls 
fell  back  upon  Spoletum,  and  were  able  to  avoid  ait  action  for  the  moment,  we 
know  not.  But  they  sent  orders  to  the  proprietors,  On,  1'ulvius  and  L.  Postu- 
mius,  to  advance  into  the  heart  of  Etruria,  n.nd  no  .sooner  did  the  tidings  of  (his 
movement  reach  the  enemy's  army,  than  the  Etruscans  and  Embrians  insisted  on 
marching  to  the  defence  of  the  Etruscan  territory,  and  the  Gauls  and  Sam- 
ples, ir.digiiiiut  at  their  desertion,  and  refusing  to  follow  them,  had  no  choice 
themselves  hut  to  fall  back  behind  the  Apennines,  and  to  resign  their  hopes  of  a 
victorious  march  upon  Rome. 

The  Romans  pursued  them  instantly,  \ririi  two  consular  armies  certainly,  and 
with  the   wreck   of  L,   Scipio's  division;    peril  [  s     1   i   i    th   tl 

two  legions  of  L.  Volumnius,  which  may  'nave  been  recalled  lr i  n    

Snmnium.  They  found  the  enemy  in  the  country  of  Sentimim,  an  Umbrian 
lown  on  the  north  side  of  the  Apennines,01  just  under  the  central  chain,  in  a 

'B  Livy.  X.  27.  from  Aikiihi:'   In  T? .: > ■ , i o  i.t-.^-.os  the  Anc.nuieea 

™Livy,X.a7 


ivy,  X.  W.  Polj'liLus,  II.  IB.    IVs  lemi       "  The  on 

t'oiyhhis,  taut-  the  Si;]iin:.:;;;-  "A  e re  e ':,■■:  i '!■'■"  d     kit:  ot  tho  mo'-iiva  ['.'ini  oi  >Lu^on:.iT:m>.  :■*  IS 
IB  wall  as  tin?  eeuils,  n:-ii',  llut  it    heown  liy  iiiseiiptLous  -.vliieh    have  ijeeu  Uis- 


il  au|-[i!-is8,  I  :■  ll  1  ii  rejT'.dai-  kib.l!?,  rrujiirjf-  [OVCTtJ  there,      S>e  Orrlli,  Kuf.  ".SGI  and  -IK '.). 

■Iiair.ii.     It  was  fovuvit  in  tlit  c-auu.iy  ni'  J'.nl  I  have  no  sjood  iiiibrnittiuii  us  to  the  de- 

iiortiiini,  or  people  of  i::iinoriH-,][ii,  per-  ti-.ils  of  the  topography. 
>,ar  tie  point  where  the  modern  road 
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small  valley  which  runs  dowa  into  the  larger  valley  of  Uio  Jiiah  or  Eshio,  and 
not.  far  on  the  right-  hand  of  tho  Flaminiau  road,  ;l(.  the  point  where  it  crosses 
the  watershed  of  the  mountains.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Ko- 
nsa.u  generals  to  bring  the  contest  to  an  issue  whilst  they  had  only  the  Gauls  and 
Satv.nif.es  to  encounter,  and  in  this  they  easily  succeeded,  for  the  Gauls  had  never 
yet  fought  the  Romans  without  conquering  them,  and  Ge'hus  Egnatius  knew 
enough  of  tho  inconstant  humor  of  barbarians  to  he  aware  that  (hey  would  soon 
lie  tired  of  a  protracted  war,  and  that  if  the  Gauls  too  deserted  him,  his  heroic  match 
from  Samnium  would  have  been  made  in  vain.  So  the  two  armies  met  by  com- 
mon consent  in  fair  field  ;  Q.  Ifabius  was  on  the  Roman  right,  opposed  to  Gellius 
lygnaiias  and  his  Sanmitos  ;":  ].'.  Decius  was  on  the  left  over  against  the  Gauls. 
If  !.■.  Yolumnius  was  present  with  the  legions  from  Samnium,  he  probably,  hk>:s 
On.  Sit  villus  at  Camue,  who  had  also  been  consul  in  the  year  before  the  battle, 
had  his  place  in  the  centre.  The  Samnites  could  not  alone  have  contended  with 
Q.  I'Y.bius,  whose  right  wing  was  oijual  to  a  regular  consular  army;  and  the 
Gauls  mast  haw:  been  more  than  enough  to  overpower  P.  Decius.  It  is  proba- 
ble, therefore,  that  the  Gauls  composed  the  greater  part  of  ilia  enemy's  hue  of 
battle,  and  that  only  the  extreme  left  was  held  by  Gellias  Egnatius  and  his  Sam- 
nites. 

"While  the  two  armies  fronted  each  other,  and  were  on  the  very  eve  of  battle, 
a  iw»i,ia  <™» •>.  a  bind,™  said  the  Roman  story,  came  running  down  from  the 
*'";','t'''l;* K< " """■  mountains  between  the  two  opposiag  lines,  with  a  wolf  in  chase 
of  her.  She  ran  in  amongst  the  Gaulish  ranks,  and  the  Gauls  transfixed  her  with 
their  long  javelins.  The  wolf  ran  towards  the  Romans,  [Lad  they  instantly  gave 
free  passage  to  the  beast  which  had  given  suet  to  the  founder  of  their  city  ;  and 
whose  image  they  bad  only  in  the  preceding  year''1  set  up  beneath  that  very 
sacred  fig-tree  in  the  comitium,  which  tradi'.ian  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  the 
miracle.  "See,"  cried  out  one  of  the  soldiers,  "]li:ma's  snered  land  has  been 
Klitiii  by  the  barbarians,  and  will  tiring  down  her  wrath,  upon  them  ;  while  the 
Roman  wolf,  unhurt  by  sword,  or  spear,  gives  us  a.  fair  omen  of  victory,  and  bids 
US  think  on  Mars  and  on  Quirinns,  our  divine  founder."  So  the  Roman  soldiers, 
as  encouraged  by  a  sig::  from  the  gods,  rushed  eaeetfully  to  the  onset. 

This  story,  with  some  Oliver  eheunis'.ances  related  of  the  battle  itself,  are 
B.tHiofsenim™  blended  strangely  with  tho  perfectly  historical  substance  of  the 
general  narrative,  When  the  armies  closed,"  the  Roman  left 
wing  strung] cd  vigoroa-'R  agacis:  the  numbers,  and  strength,  and  courage  of  the 
Gaul.s.  Twice,  it  is  said,  did  the  Roman  and  Canipanian  cavalry  charge  with 
effect  the  Gaulish  horsemen  ;  but  in  their  second  charge  they  were  encountered 
by  a  force  wholly  strange  to  them,  the  war  chariots  of  the  enemy,  which  broke 
in  upon  them  at  full  speed,  and  with  the  rattling  of  their  wheels,  and  their 
mvwoutod  appearance,  so  startled  the  horses  of  the  Roiaaus,  that  they  could  not 
be-  brought  hi  face  them,  and  horses  and  men  fled  in  confusion.  Uncouth  and 
f.lni'i-a.  ridiculous  as  these  chariots  may  seem  to  our  notions,  yet  a  force  which 
terrified  Ctesa.r's  veterans,  and  which  that  great  master  of  war  speaks  of  as  for- 
mid.ahie,  could  not  have  been  ridiculous  in  reality  ;  and  the  undoubted  effect  of 
the  Hi-dish  chariots  against  the  legions  of  Cffisnr,  may  well  convince  us  that  the 
Gaulish  chariots  at  Sentinum  must  have  struck  terror  into  the  soldiers  of  Decius. 
The  Roman  cavalry  were  driven  back  upon  their  infantry ;  the  first  line  of  the 
r.  D„-L„s*v0it-.um-  legions  was  broken,  and  the  Gauls,  following  their  advantage, 
BUK>d™b.  pressed  on  with  the  masses  of  their  infantry.     Decius  strove  in 

vain  to  stop  the  flight  of  his  soldiers;  one  way  ah  me  was  left  by  which  he  might 
yet  serve  his  country;  he  bethought  him  of  his  father  at  the  battle  by  Vesuvius, 
and  calling  to  H.  Livhts,  one  of  the  pontif'.ces  who  a:.te.a.ded  him  in  the  field,  ha 
lijsii'C'.l  him  to  dictate  to  him  the  fit  words  for  self- devotion.     Then,  in  the  sams 


;vGoo^Ic 
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'Ires-,  and  with  all  the  same  ceremonies,  he  pronounced  also  the  same  form  dI 

words  which  had  been  uttered  by  bis  father,  and  devoting  himself  and  the  host 
of  the  enemy  with  him  to  the  grave  and  to  the  powers  of  the  dead,  lie  rode  into 
the  midst  of  the  Gaulish  ranks  and  was  slain. 

His  last  act  as  consul  had  been  to  invest  the  pontife.-t  M.  Licks'54  with  the 
command  of  his  legions  a?  proprietor,  and  to  order  hi*  lietors  to  TilG  nmJa  181ilt  ot. 
follow  the  new  general,  Fabius  uls«,  learning  flic  darker  of  his  alu™M*' 
colleague,  had  sent  two  of  his  own  lieutenants,  L.  Seipio  and  0.  Marcius,  to  his 
aid,  with  reinforce  mo  ills  drawn  from  his  own  reserve;  and  thus  the  flight  of  the 
Romans  was  stayed,  while  the  manner  of  Decius'  death  encouraged  rather  than 
dismayed  his  soldiers,  as  they  believed  that  it  was  the  price  paid  for  their  victory. 
But  the  Gauls,  though  cheeked,  were  yet  neither  beaten  nor  disheartened  ;  they 
gathered  into  thick  masses,  with  their  huge  shields  covering  almost  their  whole 
bodies,  and  wielding  their  heavy  broadswords,  they  stood  unbroken  and  unas- 
serted ;  till  the  Romans  picked  up  from  the  field  of  battle  the  javelins  which  had 
been  discharged  earlier  in  the  action,  and  with  these  -missiles  endeavored  to  wear 
down  the  mass  of  their  enemies.  The  plla  pierced  through  the  wooden  shields 
of  the  Gauls,  encumbering  them,  even  when  thf-y  inflicted  no  wound  ;  but  the 
Gaels  stood  as  firm  as  the  "  Scottish  circle  deep"  under  the  hail  of  the  English 
arrows  at  Flodden ;  and  no  efforts  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Romans  could  secure 
the  victory. 

Meanwhile,  Fabius,67  on  the  right,  after  a  long  and  arduous  contest  with  the 
Samnites,  and  hading   that  his   infantry  could  not   break  them,  at 

last  succeeded  i::  ekarginsr  leeir  flank  with  his  cavalry,  an  I    u   11         

'.ami'  i.hijjh  i'i.   im  ia. ■  ai    :,'.■.   n    eru  ,  o,  -\   i   ai'iion,  .     ,.■  .   ..   . 

assailed  their  line  in  front,  and  decided  tin:  victory.  The  Samnites 
tied  to  their  camp,  and  thus  left  exposed  the  flank  of  the  deals,  who  were  Still  main- 
taining their  ground.  Fabius  saw  his  opportunity,  and  detached  the  Campania:-,  . 
caval.i.-y,  with  (lie  principos  of  tiic  third  legioc,  to  al'.a.ck  the  Gauls  in  the  rear : 
while  he  himsolt'  closely  pnrs'aed  ti:e  Sa:nu:tos,  ar.d  vowed  aloud  thai  if  lie  won 
the  day,  he  would  build  a-  temple  and  offer  all  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  to  .1  lipitcr 
the  victorious.  The  Samnites  rallied  under  the  ramparts  of  their  camp,  and  still 
disputed  the  victory;  but  the  Gauls,  assailed  on  all  sides,  wore  now  hopelessly 
broken,  and  the  last  hope  of  the  Samnites  vanished,  when  their  comma raler,  Gel- 
iius  Kgnatms,  fell.  Still,  when  the  day  was  utterly  lost,  these  brave  men  would 
neither  surrender  nor  disperse;  they  left  the  field  in  a  body,  and  immediately 
began  their  retreat  to  their  own  country. 

The  Roman  accounts  of  this  bloody  battle13  state  the  loss  of  their  enemies  at 
25,000  killed,  and  8000  prisoners  :  their  own  they  make  to  have  ^^^^ 
amounted  to  8200  killed;  but  they  give  no  report  of  the  num- 
ber of  wounded.  Of  the  total  loss,  only  1-00  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  right 
whig,  while  in  the  army  of  Decius  there  were  lulled  7000.  The  great  slaugh- 
ter in  ancient  warfare  always  took  place  when  the  line  of  battle  was  broken  ;  and 
fee  disparity  of  loss  on  the  two  wings  of  the  Roman  army  is  therefore  such  as 
wrlgkt  have  been  expected. 

Meanwhile,   Cn.  Fnlvius/'Miad,   according  jo   his  instructions,  penetrated  into 
iitrurin;   and   had  not  only  laid  waste   a  lare'o  tract  of  country,  .         . 

but  had   defeated  in  the  Held   an  army  sent  out  by  the  two  cities 
of  Perusia  and  Chisium  to  check  bis  ravages. 

"  Livy,  X.  29.  Diodnrus,  XXT.  IW.  HoMoheL  p.  4S0.     Buria 

"  Livy,  X.  39.  supposed  that  tin;  iitniBe  in:,  were  0ni;.'iL-iiil  in 

eB  Livy,  X.  S'J.     Dnvis  of  Smuds,  a  oank'm-  the  biitL.b;  ;in J  some  of  the  Kmiihii  writers  tfivu 

i!Oi'iir\  '■■■  iV.'M;  hut  lvliose  iafuririiition  of  ihr-e    'he  sav.io  aa'uim:.  ;i;:il  : "■<•■  '.':?,  ^ J 1 L c ■. L  !!y\  to 

J'.iut'  i.  1 1  ild  eesne  only  from  ooui ;  report,  e.-.uisist  of  a  nil. linn  of  men.— See  SielxC  r,  Yd!. 

anil  who  rielifrht.en  '.■>  v.-<-.-.-j-j.::-:;\b<.  i':io  il.i-ias'.ers  .[].[.,  note  04T. 

of  the  Gunhi.  leheel  '.'.:;..{■  in  the  ehailish  .'mil  M  Livy,  X.  80, 

Samnite  army  10  0,00 1)  oen  had  iii'lcn.— - See 
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■  It  is  quite  plain  Tint  the  Ei.r.iseans  were  at  this  time  suffering  the  full  evil  Ot 
(limine:. KL  counsels,  and  that  they  were  neither  unanimous  for  peace  nor  for  war, 
What  was  "become  of  the  forces  of  Arretium,  of  Volaterne,  of  Russcllse,  of  Cor- 
tona,  and  of  V'nUir.i7,  when  Ciusinm  a.nd  Perugia,  were,  left  to  resist  the  lloman 
invasion  alone? 

The  body  of  Deems7'-  was  found  under  a,  heap  of  .slaughtered  Gauls,  and  honor- 
ably buried,  Fabius  celebrated  his  fu;ier,.l,  and  pronounced  his 
funeral  oration;  a  lit  tribute  from  one  who  had  been  twice  his  col- 
league in  the  consulship  a.r.d  once  in  the  censorship  ;  nor  had  any  man  enjoyed 
better  opportunities  of  knowing  his  excellence,  lie  had  proved  his  skid  and  com- 
aye  in  war,  and  his  wisdom  and  moderation  in  peace  ;  and  he  had  experienced  also 
the  noble  frankness  of  his  nature,  which,  never  allowed  any  selfish  jealousy  'u 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  private  friendship,  and  much  less  of  bis  devotion  to  his 
country's  service. 

Such  was  the  great  battle  of  Sentinum,  the  Atisterlits  of  the  third  Samnite 
Tt.  Gmi  cannoi  h,  war"  But  as  more  thau  eigliLeen  tuemths  elapsed  between  Ike  bat- 
11  I  Aiisterliiz  and  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  so  neither  was  the  coali- 
tion against  Rome  dissolved  at.  once  by  the  victory  of  Sentinum. 
The  frauls,  indued,  remained  ipaiet  after  their  defeat.  J  or  their  interest  in  the  war 
was  only  that  of  mercenary  soldier?,  and  they  were  not  tempted  to  a  service 
which  seemed  likely  to  bring  with  it  more  loss  than  profit.  But  even  Etruria 
would  not  yet  submit  to  Rome,  and  the  Sunmiles,  hoping  still  to  keep  the  war  at 
a  distance  from  their  own  country,  were  eager  to  renew  the  contest. 

Yet  the  Romans  could  not  but  feel  great  relief  from  their  victory.  The  armies 
TrmnioiFabi  °f  tlie  proprietors,  Cn,  Fulvius  and  L.   Postumitis,  were  recalled 

imnp       a  ^  Rome71  and  disbanded  ;   and  Fahius  marched  into  .Etruria  with 

bis  consular  army,  and  was  strong  enough  to  obtain  liesh  advantages  over  the 
Peruvians,  who  alone  of  all  llic  Etruscan  people  ventured,  it  seems,  to  meet  the 
Romans  hi  the  field.  lie  then  returned  to  Rome,  and  triumphed  on  the  -1th  of 
September  over  the  three  principal  powers  of  the  late,  coalition,  the  Etruscans, 
the  Gauls,  and  the  Samnites  ;  and  the  soldiers  who  followed  his  chariot,  in  the 
rude,  verses  -which  they  were  accustomed  to  utter  on  such  occasions,  commemo- 
rated the  death  of  Deems  as  fully  ee.ua'.  in  glory  to  their  own  general's  sale  and 
victorious  return.  It  is  mentioned71  that  each  soldier  received  out  of  the  spoil 
taken  iu  the  late  battle,  eighty  -two  a..»es,  and  a  coat,  and  military  cloak;  "rewards," 
says  livy,  ;-.;<dlv  feeling  how  whole  districts  of  Italy  had  in  ids  days  been  por- 
tioned out  amongs'  the  icgiens  of  Augustus,  "  which  the  soldiers  of  those  times 
did  not  think  despicable." 

The  wreck  of  the  Samnite  army,71,  still,  it  is  said,  amounting  to  5000  men,  made 
*™  *ts  way  nnnnrt  or  unopposed  through  the  countries  of  the  Picen- 
i  .  .  ■■  .  i  :  ■■  Linus  and  Yestinians,  and  from  thence  proceeded  towards  Sam- 
nium  through  the  country  of  the  Peligr.ians,  by  S.dmo  and  the 
Five-mile  plain,  to  the  valley  of  the  Sag.rus  or  Sangro.  The  I'ekgnians.  more 
zealous  in  the  quarrel,  because  they  were  nearer  neighbors  to  the  Sammies,  and 
their  lands,  no  doubt,  had  often  Pilfered  from  Samnite  incursions,  cndea.vorcd  to 
cut  off  the  retreating  army.  But  the  Samnites,  with  some  loss,  beat  off  this  new 
enemy,  and  entered  their  own  country  in  safety. 

'■'  Livy,  X.  Htt.  triumph,  wiioreu?  livy  makes  Hm  lnwcli  baol; 

11  'i'liis  ;i;i|".'ii'S  :Vi.:m  tV.e  siiviitvjstrjiun!  flial,  to  ILirLirai  altor  !ii:!  IriLimnli.     Hut,  as  "Siebuar 

Fal.ius  man  Led  into  "lei  urui  and  iinLtiipjU  :.lio  m\  ■,  [ji:-  :.ti-  y  v.-  -.mi.'.  In:  obaaii.ae  a.,  a  n-.am:: 

rcru;i:i:'.ii ;  ■-■.■l.L-::li  f-ii.-.  ■■',■»  ■  I  a:,  or.,  l-'isl ;]:,-,  cu-i,  of  ;-■■.! '■-■>:  at:  fa  Li:-  ii'iicaph,  ar.d  no  l?asi.i  L'a- 

liav^  ji'vaay    b'iiiii  recalled,  ;.ml  a'.so  liooaiiso  pitLiliui  nay  b...l  to  !i  iuiL^'.ieii  ever  i:io  i'trur- 

Ai.a-  t']:i-.,u:'ii=.  *Le  |-.'"iec:,J  v-a,,  ordered  to  sup-  car,*,  ss  v.oii  as  tlio  S;iiMaa:K  aid  Ca.ih  ;  v.-kloli 

port  L.  Voluomins  in  sunmluai  wit.Il  t.lit:  rii-  bo  cimld  n:it  Law:  dono  lia.d  lie  only  hiimrpbed 

i:;:,  '.;■.?■  ■"■  i"  iL.  1 1 0  army  o:'  Locals  ;    l::;d    ltd  ]>re;n-;V:-  for   Lis   viulolv    (.1   be  11  till  cm,    as   1.0  '!•?.  rascaia! 

to;'-;  armies!  boeif  slill  embodiod,  one  ci':l:cii:  were  cii,-;a^td  there. 

wor.'.d.  yivla'.i'.y  Lave  boon  inajiloysu  oa  ttat.  ;-  Livy,  X.  80. 

service.     1  have  folio iv;  :.i  Ti iobiihr  ii:  idaoiai;  ,s  LivvJ  X.  SO. 
VnMiis'  victories  j vor  lbs  I'crusiaus  betore  his 
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It  is  manifest  Ilia',  during  this  vea.r  ^minium  enjoyed  a  complete  respite  fnnn 
invasion  ;  ;uii:J  that  L.  Volumiihts,  overt  if  we  suppose  that  he  was  0|M„hionl  Ln  s,.v,,. 
no:  ctdlod  away  to  the  great  seat  of  war  in  TTmbria,  was  not  a  I'll'lSiSSJi™*"' 
matcli  for  the  Siimnite  forces  opposed  to  him. 

His  defeat  of  a  Samnite  army  which  had  taken  refuse  in  the  Matese  is  en- 
titled  to  no  credit  whatever;  on  the  contrary,  we  iind  ihnt  the  Sairinil.es  aguin 
invaded,  the  lioinau  territory  in  two  different  directions;1'1  that  one  army  do- 
scendoii  i:-.T.o  the  districts  of  iforniim  and  Vese'a,  and  another  laid  waste  Hie  banks 
of  the  Y'ulturnus  apparently  where  it  first  issues  out  011  the  plain  of  Campania, 
After  l.li 0  battle  of  Sentinum,  the  legions  of  Deciiis  were  recalled  from  I'hrurh; 
and  put  under  the  command  of  Appins  Claudius,  the  pnntor,  and  lie  and  L.  Vo- 
lumnius,  acting  together  with  their  two  armies,  obliged  the  Sammies  to  retreat 
within  their  frontier.  Tint  as  the  Etruscans  had  not  yet  ma.de  peace  wiihRome, 
(he  Samr.ites  were-  not  discouraged,  and  trusted  that  another  year  might  enable 
them  to  retrieve  their  defeat  at  Bentinum. 

The  events  of  the  next,  year,  however,  are  involved  in  such  confusion  that  it 
is  impossible  to  disentangle  them.  L,  Postumins  Megellus,  one  A.  „.  c.  lw.  a.  c 
of  the  proprietors  of   the,  year  before,  was  now  consul,    md   i\T     ,  ' 

AtiHas.Rogulns  »as  his  colleague.  The  seat  of  war  wa.s  again  trans-  •"■■*»«■•  »*■ 
ferred  to  Apulia/-  where  the  Samnites,  well  unihu'si.andhig  the  importance  of  act- 
ing on  the  offensive,  laid  siege  to  T.uceria.  Here  there  was  fought  a  bloody  aial 
indecisive  battle,  in  which  the  Romans  were  in  such  danger  that,  the  consul 
vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  .Tove,  the  stayer  of  flight,  if  his  army  wore  saved  from 
total  rout.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign  the  Roman  army  wintered  at  J.utora.m- 
na,"'  ia  the  yaliey  of  the  Liris,  to  save  that  country  from  the  ravages  of  the  enemy  ; 
and  the  uonsul  returned  to  Itome  to  hold  the  comitia.  His  colleague  had  been 
recalled  from  Snmnhun  earlier  in  the  sea.son  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Etritria;  and 
this  he  did,  according  to  the  Roman  accounts,  with  Hindi  success,"  that,  Vulsiuii, 
Perusia,  mid  Arretium  sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  a  truce  for  forty  years,  But 
v.  Inch  consul  ii.  was  who  fought  at  Luceria,  and  which  bad  marched  into  Ktruria, 
the  annalists  did  not  know,  and  therefore  guessed  variously."  Some  accounts 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  both  consuls  triumphed  f  but  most  said  that  only  one 
obtained  that  honor,  and  again  they  did  r.ot  agree  in  determining  which  consul 
it  was.  It  is  probable  that  neither  of  the  consuls  triumphed  ;  nor  does  it  seem 
likely  that  the  Romans  obtained  any  advantages  in  this  veer,  except,  perhaps, 
over  the  over-restless  but  ever- vacillating  and  divided  Etruscans,  The  Smnnites, 
therefore,  resolved  to  try  their  fortune  once  again. 

The  nest  year  was  undoubtedly  marked  by  great  successes  on  tin;  side  of  the 
R.omar.s  ;.   but  its  his  tore  is  still  uncertain  in  the  details,  and  much   ,.  1T.  c. 49i.    a.c 

of  the  geography  of  the   campaign  is       11  jl      II        ' :    ..  '"i 

consuls  were  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  son  of  that  Papirius  who  had  1""""1  >■>' ■<■>"■■*-"■ 

of  tie  narrative  of  t'lis  war:  ■--  ■■..:- 1 1  -  to  lrivo  depoiidiaf 

linum  f;hi!!i!y  011  liic  una  nobis  of  tin--  leil  h  1  :l:i    iiy, 

■I    ■■  .lie  '■.  :!r.i  ■■l-jL.-IVi-iri!  iUeuini."     The  nor  J.  ai:J  10  hiivei.ieeaiiLe  iirn-ciilain  vviieiT  1 1 1 1. .  f;;i  ;.;; 

wliiel-,  in  :.!:■::  111  i.e.  li'ih  editions  1.1 1'  I. ivy.  i-  prinoid  In  in,  d\l  >i:it  venture  to  say  wide!:  i;.  ivsis.  -Hca 

as  '•.'Ksorjiiir.e.i"  vi;rii.s.  lia'.vi'.ver.  ill  'lie  ills,'?.  Livy.  X.  37. 

e;ivi;tly.      .-ji-oiula,  m  Siimiiinui,  isms  one  of  '■"'  t'ustl  Capitolim.— Livy   says   tli;it    Alihus 

1  :.      1 . :  s  ■  -= : '  -  ■ "  1 .   I  '■ .-  L"    i    ™  Oliiv  ill   tile-   eei.'i  lining  i^id  nol  ("inn:;.!',  lad  I  In'  "'■.'■:■.  n    i:..-  oid,  ':.-'  I  i  1 

of  the-  lb'-l:  1'aeir  war  that:  the  U,',:::m:s  phmlod  own  iinthoi'by,  vita  out  l:'',o  siaietion  ol'  lne  sen- 

'.■::■:  u !  I  ■■   ■!■,■!■     ;      il'li:--  iv..'  :;.'.'  ,|. ..,.,:  I  i:;'.-j  ['.la'l'ioiii      li.e,        lint  :'li-  -I  ol'y  is  l'e.LillTCli  liv    Dio'.iysillS  10 

of  Us  iiijiriiiiti  111; J  already  hcen  oi  dc:i  to  ilioL'o-  i'Li-tnuii'.iL.'  tliiid  ('iaisdsiii]b  liree  j-iuli-h  iiiair- 

m.uis  :i.  ilai  si  r  iint  Sil its  :.r.  '.viiii.h,  how-  wnvih  :  iind  CiLSiiliiis  niidtlint  I'o.-rv.i  i i LL-i  r.iivu; 

■■■■.  ■■!■,  ■■■■■:i-i  I  iring  Ii.j'.v  deep  ih     uity  II. ■  ii;  :1s:  l-iimp1..  j  -,i   ■.:.'.         does  :■■■'   ;i-h  ai  Hiflt  iho 

Iieurt,  ol  SMUiiram,  teeni-i  ii^.i'o'jio'h:.  in.ri'Litive  of  t'.iinas  ;i:.v-.  e  ;i  triumph  :o  i-!1:!icr  ol 

,5  Livy,  X.  8B,  them.— Livy,  X.  ST. 

'"  Livy,  X.  36.  Ore-Bins'   descrijitioa    of   i.t.o  r-vci.t-i   of  tliij 

"  Livy,  X.  87.  year  is  fai-  ccsi-or  the  Srulii,  I.  tiiink,  tinni  tha 

',a  Livy  sl; ys  tin.:  A'.ili;;s  fonshl:  af,  Lueoria,  iicooimt   of  Livy.     '■Sr-y.iitnr  Linu'.;s  qua  Ko- 

:". i ■  1 1    !'-.-;nn:i'..;',  iiiiLi-oliiid  ii;la  ii.rnria.     I.'hi'.i-  ir—'!  "'""""'*"  "  a.vm,m.m  hJl^  ^a  >"»< 

din:.-  tJuadi-iLMiiiLS,  lis  quoted  hy  Livy,  main-  a 

tuined  ux.l;::iylii:!  oo;il:i-;'.i  y  ;   (.ml  l-'ii'-iiiia,'  ivin>sL! 
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been  so  famous  in  tlic  second  Samnitc  war.  and  Su.  Oarv'l'us  Ma\knus.  Car- 
vilius  look  the  command™  of  tlic  army  which  had  wintered  near  Interauma,  mi 
the  Liris :  Papirius  commanded  two  new  legions,  and  bot!:  consuls  wove  ordered 
to  invade  Samnium. 

The  Samnites,  on  their  part,  are  said  to  have  raised  an  army  with  unusual 
x>.-e|..:,.,i-..  ,-:„kni.,ii  «r  care,  and  to  have  bound  their  soldiers  by  the  most  solemn  oaths, 
uuS.mmw..  taken  amidst  the  most   mysterious  and  horrid  ceremonies,  that 

liny  would  cither  conquer  or  die.  The  men  thus  pledged  were  arrayed  in  v. 
peculiar  maimer,  with  waving-  plumes  on  their  hclraols,  and  with  coals  of  while 
linen,  exactly  as  had  been  dune  fifteen  years  before,  when  the  old  Paphius,  tin; 
father  of  the.  present  consul,  was  appointed  diclalov  to  encounter  them  ;  and  the 
repel.iiion  of  these  same  ceremonies  by  the  Sa.innites  now  rna.de  the  Romans,  for 
Hie  omen's  sake,  appoint  another  Papirius  Cursor  to  he  consul;  as  if  the  Pa- 
pirian  Camilv"  "'as  chosen  by-  the  gods  to  meet  and  to  overcome  the  most  desper- 
ate elforts  of  their  S. in. rile  enemies. 

It  was  no  doubt  the  failure  of  all  co-operation  in  Etmria,  and  the  knowledge. 
Thai-mil  a*  ium  t'iereI'01'e'  tliat  they  would  have  to  withstand  the  whole  force  of 
It  r  '.,  which  led  ilic  Samnites  to  apply  these  extraordinary  excite- 
ments to  the  courage  of  their  soldier.?.  Yet  it  seems  as  if  liny- 
had  not  abandoned  ;il[  hopes  of  Jujuscan  aid,  ar.d  ilint  they  bad  learned  frt>>r, 
their  enemies  the  wisdom  of  acting  on  the  offensive  ;  for  the  first  opera  [.ions  of 
the  Roman  armies  were  the  capture  of  Amiternum,K  ar.d  the  ravaging  of  the 
co rai try  of  Atina.  This  seat  of  war  implies  that  the  Samnites  still  obsi.bia.iely 
retained  their  line  of  communication  with  Ktruria  amidst  all  the  invasions  of  their 
own  country,  and  with  ibis  view  still  held  fast  to  their  alliance  those  Sabine  and 
Yolscii-m  cities  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  coalition,  had  been  forced  or  per- 
suaded to  espouse  their  cause. 

A  Samnitu  army  was  also  sent  Into  Campania  to  ravage  the  territory51  of  the 
.  Romans  and  their  allies  on  the  Liris  at:<l  Viiltumus,  whilst  anolher 
A.J  unEtp  cumpmu..  was  ];Cpt  ;Q  gamnmm  for  homo  defence  ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  to 
the  soldiers  of  this  last  army,  consisting  of  the  oldest  and  youngest  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  that  the  excitements  of  enthusiasm  were  app.ied,  to  makeup 
for  thi-ii'  inferiority  in  strength  mid  in  experience. 

The  Roman  consuls'*  baling  jointly  laid  waste,  the  territory  of  Atina,  proceeded 
Boil  iu  Romnn  cm-  *°  enter  Samnium.  The  seat  of  war  lay  apparently  in  the  cotmiry 
;;V:;;:' .,..."".'";.,;::  of  the  Pcntrian  Sanrr.ites  on  the  north  of  the  Ma  lose  :  Carvilius 
oft*  muck.  ]ajij  siege  t0  Cominium:    Papirius,   after  having   taken  Duronia, 

marched  against  Aipiilonia,  where  th<i  Samuite  army  was  stationed;  all  these 
three  places  are  quite  unknown  to  us,  and  we  can  only  conclude  tl'.af  they  lay  on 
the  north  side  of  ihe  Matese,  because-  two  of  them  are  described  as  being  near  to 
J.'oviamtm,  tbe  site  of  which  is  known.  The  Samnites,  attacked  at  once  by  two 
consular  armies,  were  compelled  to  divide  their  forces  ;  and  eight  thousand  men 
were  detached  from  '.be  army  before-  Aquiloiiin,  to  relieve  Uominium.  A  deserter 
acquainted.  Papirius  with  this  movement,  and  he  instantly  sent  oil'  a  messenger 
to  warn  his  colleague,  while  he  himself  attacked  ihe  enemy  at  the  moment  when 
he  knew  their  force  to  he  thus  untimely  weakened.  The  auspices  had  been 
reported  lo  be  most  favorable  :  "  the  fowls  ate  so  eagerly,"  so  said  their  keeper 
to  tie  consul,  "  that  some  of  the  corn  dropped  from  their  mouths  on  the  ground.'"1 
This  was  the  best  possible  omen ;  but  just  as  the  consul  was  on  tbe  point  of 
giving  the  signal  for  action,  his  nephew,  Sp.  Papirius,  came  to  tell  him  that  the 

"  Livy,  X.  89.  paBeuntm-  fa  von;  iu-ws-*..1.  chi  afiquid  ex  ore  cn- 

;,:  l.ivv.  X.  3S,  80.  dere  et  terrain  I'aviri.',  :cnv 'avium  prime,  jiosi 

*  Livy,  X.  39.  tCTripmliam  dhitimi  c-:-t :  Jfou  .iiiU1i-:ii  jaii;  t.ri- 

''  '/,<■. Hi! i-us.  VIII.  1.  pudium  (licit « r.     Q:ra:i  i-inir  oii'a  w.'-mi;,  e* 


51  Livy,  X.  3 

*"  "  i'uiiaran  a'.;;]!i;;i-.jiij  vji;:-: 

ui  ii  solisticiuui."— Livy,  X.4 
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kietierhad  made  a  false  report.  "  Some  of  Lis  comrades  have  declared  the  truth," 
said  the  young  man  :  "and  ("lit  from  eating  eagerly,  the  fowls  would  not  touch 
their  food  at  all."  "Thou  hast  done  tin-  duty,  nephew,  in  telling  me  this,"  re- 
plied his  uncle,  "but  let  the  keeper  see  to  it  if  he  lias  belied  the  gods.  His  re- 
port to  me  is,  that  the  omens  are  most  favorable,  and  therefore  I  forthwith  give 
the  signal  for  battle.  But  do  you  see,"  he  added  to  some  centurions  who  stood 
by,  "  that  this  keeper  and  his  comrades  be  set  hi  the  front  ranks  of  the  legions." 
biro  the  battle-cvy  was  raised  on  either  side,  a  chance  javelin  struck  the  guili.y 
keepor,  and  he  fell  dead.     His  fate  was  instantly  repotted  to  the  consul.      "The 

gods,"  he  exclaimed,  "  are  amongst  us  ;   their  i :  has  b.  lion  ce pa!  y. 

While  he  spoke,  a  crow  was  heard  just  ia  front  of  him  to  utter  a  full  and  loud 
ery.  "  Never  did  ihe  gods  move  manifestly  declare  their  presence  and  favor," 
exclaimed  ihe  consul,  and  forthwith  the-  signal  w;.s  givoa,  and  the  lioman  battle- 
cry  arose  'oral  and  joyful. 

The  Samniies  met  (heir  enemies  bravely;66  but  the  awful  rites  under  which 
they  had  been  pledged  gave  them  a,  gloomy  rather  than  a  cheer-  VLl.hilrjr  ^toadbi  l 
ful  courage  ;  they  were  more  in  the  mood  to  die  than  to  conquer.  f*PLril"' 
On  the  Roman  side,  the  consul's  blunt  humor,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
lather,  spread  confidence  ;l  I  around  him.  In  the  he.it  of  the  battle,  when  oilier 
genera's  would  have  earnestly  vowed  to  build  a  lemole  to  the  (rod  w  hose  aid  they 
sought,  ii'  i:e  would  ^raut  '.hem  victory,  Paplrius  eal'ed  aloud,  to  Jupiter  the  vic- 
torious, "  Ah,  Jupiter,*'  if  the  enemy  arc  beaten,  I  vow  to  offer  to  thee  a  cup  of 
honeyed  wine  before  1  taste  myself  a  drop  of  wine  plain."  Such  irreverent  jests 
do  not  necessarily  imply  a  scoffing  spirit  ;  (hey  mark  superstition  or  fanaticism 
quite  as  much  as  unbelief;  nor  would  the  consul's  language  shook  those  who 
heard  it,  but  rather  assure  them  tha.t  he  spoke  In  the  full  confidence  of  being  heard, 
with  favor  by  ihe  gods,  as  a  man  in  hours  of  festivity  would  smile  at  the  famil- 
iarity of  no  indulged  servant.  Besides,  Pnpirius  performed  well  the  part  of  a 
genera1,;  he  Is  said  to  have  practised  the.  trick  which  was  so,  successful  at  Ban- 
nockburn  ;ss  the  camp  servants  were  mounted  on  the  baggage  mules,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  midst  of  the  action  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  S;ounites ;  the  news  ' 
ran  through  both  armies,  that  Sp.  t'arvilius  was  come  up  to  aid  his  coder; ■nee, 
and  ii  general  charge  of  the  Roman  cavalry  and  infantry  at  this  moment  bioke 
the  Saaiaite  lines,  and  turned  them  to  flight.  The  mass  of  the  routed  army  lied 
either  to  their  camp,  or  within  the  walls  of  A.quilonia  ;  but  the  cavalry,  contain- 
ing all  the  chiefs  and  the  nobility  of  the  nation,  got  clear  from  the  press  of  tlis 
fugitives,  and  escaped  to  liovianum. 

The  Romans69  followed  up  their  victory,  and  stormed  the  Kaauuite  camp,  and 
scaled  the  walls  of  Aiptllonla,  which  was  abaud"ited  by  the  enemy  S„,C,.B„,  ,(  Sp.  cm. 
during  the  night,  Carvilius  meanwhile  had  token  Uo  minium,  *iu™- 
while  the  detachment  sent  to  relieve  it  had  been  recalled  to  the  main  army  when 
Papirius  be^ai:  his  attack,  and  thus  had  wasted  the  day  in  marchhig  backwards 
and  forwards,  without  being  present  at  either  scene  of  action,  'these  soldiers, 
however,  having  halted,  during  ihe  night  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aqulionia,  pur- 
sued their  march  the  next  day,  and  with  a,  very  trilling  less  ciToctcd  their  ret  real 
to  Bovianum,  which  was  now  the  common  rallying  point. 

Both  Aqulionia™  and    Cominium  were  given  up   to  he  plundered  by  the  con- 
querors, and  were  then  set  on  fire.     It  was  late  in  the  season,  (a  ] 
circumstance  which,  shows  h.ow  imperfect  are  our  accounts  of  thrs'>  ' 
wars,)  but  the  consuls  having  now  no  enemy  in  the  field,  wished 


m  Liyy,  X.  41.  the  older  latin.  wa=  niorr-:-,-  "wine."  SwjFihvc, 

»  "  Vovem  J  o      Vietcri,  Ed.  Sillig. 
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t,   pocibum    )n:il-L   jjii  .■-!.:,:■ -ii    :  ,•.::!;'■.  inn  M  Trvy,  X.  It1,  ii. 

.„„.„,:,  sesc  fiicturu!!1.."     Livv,"  X.  42.     Hal-  "  Livv,  X.  41-43. 

Eiirn  was  "  honeyed  wine,"  n  Jjvr.rite  beverage  ""  Livy,  X.  44,  45 
ui'tl.c  iLomsms  in.  tl is  e:ir!v  li;ec:; ;  uauetum,  in 
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to  follow  Up  their  blow,  and  to  attack  the  several  Samnile  cities  ;  a  service  most 
welcome  to  the  soldiers,  as  it  offered  to  them  the  prospect  of  plunder.  Bovianum, 
however,  was  Loo  strong  lo  he  attached  as  yet ;  so  the  consuls  moved  on  further 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  fixed  the  sent  of  war  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Matese.  Here  Papirias  laid  siege  io  Sa.'pmun'.,  a  place  r.ot,  far  from  the  suurees 
of  ilic  Tarnarus,  near  the  modern  road  from  fleueven'o  to  Campolxisso,  the  eapi- 
tal  of  "Molhe.  Carvilins  attacked  a  town,  called  variously  in  the  MSS.  of  Livy, 
Vella,  Velia,  or  Volana,  but  the  position  of  which  is  altogether  unknown. 

The  tidings  of  these  successes3'  were  received  at  Rome  with  (he  greatest  joy  ; 
?s.f«>.L!i,;,;.™..aiL*;  and  thanksgivings  were  offered  for  four  days  :  the  longest  period 
ami  a™ i..w F.i«.mi.  0f  j^iijjjji  rejoicings  for  victory  which  has  beer  hitherto  mentioned 
in  the  Roman  annals.  Just  at  this  time,  a.s  we  are  told,  there  came  complaints 
from  the  Roman  allies  on  the,  Etruscan  frontier,  that  is,  we  must  suppose  from 
ihe  people  ef  Sul.rium,  that  the  Etruscans  were  again  in  arms,  and  that  tlic  Fa- 
liseaus,  liith.erto  the  "allies  of  Rome,  laid  now  taken  part  with  the  enemy.  It  is 
lain  to  attempt  to  explain  ail  these  movements  hi  Et.ruria  ;  or  to  decide  y\  heli.er 
the  Etruscans  were  tempted  to  renew  the  contest  by  the  employment  of  both 
consuls  ia  Samnium,  or  whether  the.  Romans  were  encouraged  by  their  victories 
there  to  take  vengeance  for  past  offences  on  the  Etruscans.  At  any  rate,  the 
consuls  were  ordered  to  determine  by  lot  which  of  them  se.ouid  march  into  Et.ru- 
ria; and  the  lot  fell  upon  Candies,  lias  soldiers,  were  glad  to  go,  it.  h  said,  lie- 
cause  the  cold  of  Saumiuin  was  becoming  intolerable  ;  hut  lliey  had  other  reasons 
besides  the  cold,  for  wishing  to  change  their  seat  of  war ;  for  whatever  might  be 
the  plunder  of  the  Samnite  towns,  it  was  not  always  to  be  easily  won  ;  and 
though  Oarviiius  had  taken  three  of  them,  yet  it  bad  been  at  the  cost  ef  I. wo 
actions  in  the  field,  in  which  his  own  loss  had  exceeded  that  of  the  enemy.  Pa- 
pirius,  on  his  side,  was  detained  for  a  long  time  before  Saepinum  ;  the  .Sammies, 
made  repeated  sallies,  and  would  not  allow  him  even  to  form  the  siege  of  the 
place;  and  their  resistance  was  so  '  protracted,  that  when  at  last  they  were 
overpowered,  and  the  town  was  taken,  the  winter  was  so  far  advanced,  that  any 
further  operations  were  impracticable,  and  Pupirius  having,  as  we  may  suppose, 
burnt  Siepinum,  evacuated  Samnium. 

The  operations  of  Sp.  C'arvilius  in  Etruria03  were  short  and  successful ;  Troil- 
Trr,„ni,i.,:  jkih  .<„>-  ium  and  some  small  mountain  fortresses  were  taken,  and  the  Fa- 
'"'"■  Iiscans  purchased  a  truce  for  a  year  by  the   payment  of  100,000 

ases,  and  a  year's  pay  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Roman  army.  Both  consuls  enjoyed 
a  splendid  triumph;''3  and  a  very  large  treasure  of  copper  and  of  silver  was 
brought  home  by  Papirius,  and  paid  by  him- into  the  treasury,  his  victorious 
soldiers  receiving  nothing.  Carvilins  brought  home  also  a  huge  treasure;  but  he 
divided  a  part  of  it  amongst  his  troops,  and.  their  pay  had  already  been  provided 
to  them  out  of  the  contribution  paid  by  (he.  Ralls  cans  ;  so  flint  the  ungracious 
conduct  of  Papirius  was  doubly  odious,- -for  bis  soldiers  received  nol.hirg  from 
the  plunder,  and  the  war  tax,  or  tributum,  was  made  to  furnish  them  with  their 
pay;  and  thus  his  victories  brought  to  the  poorer  citizens  no  relief  from  the 
burdens  of  war.  The  captured  armsM  were  so  numerous,  that  the  allies  and 
colonies  of  Rome  received  a  large  share  lo  ornament  their  own  cities  ;  and  Sp. 
Carvilius"  mace  out  of  those  whadi  fell  to  his  portion  a  colos-ail  statue  of  Jupiter, 
of  such  magnitude,  ilia',  when  it  was  set  up  on  the  Cupitolinc  Hill  at  Rome,  it 
could  he  seen  from  the  temple  of  the  Latin  Jupiter  on  the  summit,  of  the  mount- 
ain of  Alba  ;  a  distance  in  a  straight  line  of  not  less  than  twelve  English  miles. 

"  Livy,  X.  45.  amounted  tu  1;>B0  :!■-. ;  1  ;js  camper  mousy  which 

B  Livy,  X.  4S.  had  been  ol.ie.a-.e-l  l:o  II a:  -:ei-oei  or  sulti  of  i-tti 

ra  CiirVilius  triumphed  on  the  13eli  of  J.irui-  prisoners,   amounted  to  2,033,000  nscs  of  full 

sry,  and    i'iipi>-in=   on  i:ie  lath  oi   February,  weielit.  Unit  is,  ;o  :--o  many  pound.-'  weight  o! 

F'sisli  C.ipilotiiii.     The  weight  of  silver  taken  copper. 

iioin    I  In;  tea -pas  icn.i   l:ou--;s  of  the  «eve":d        ,J1  .Lit'/.  X.  46. 

titles  of  Smriium  wliieh  l::id  been  captured        si  1'liny,  li'.;A-.  Nat.  XXXIV.  |  43,  Ed.  Silfig. 
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After  such  an  issue  of  this  campaign,  we  read  with  astonishment  that  Papirius 
led  brack  his  army  to  winter  in  the  neighborhood  of  Veseia,"  be-       p  Ui]  ram 

cause  that  country  was  still  infested  by  the  incursions  of  the  Ham-  ™^tbUa"K°itB ig- 
nites. And  in  the  nest  year  we  find,  after  a  long  interval,  C. 
Pontius  of  Tclesia  once  more  at  the  head  of  the  Satrmite  armies;  we  find  him  car- 
rying on  war  in  Campania,  and  ag;,in  victorious.  Austria  lost  lire  armies  in  the 
campaign  of  1796,  before  she  would  consent  to  treat  for  peace  ;  and  when  the 
i'runcii  were  he-sieging  Cadiz,  and  had  won  almost,  all  the  fortresses  of  the  king- 
dom, i-ipain  still  continued  to  resist,  and  the  Guerillas  often  iudiclfid  defeat  upon 
their  triumphant  enemy.  But  the  Sainnite  victory  obtained  over  h'abius  Ouiges 
in  Campania,  in  the  year  immediately  following  the  triumphs  of  Papirius  and  Car- 
vilius,  is  more  extraordinary  than  the  fortitude  cither  of  Austria  or  Spain;  and 
so  far  as  the  circumstances  are  known  to  us,  it  can  only  be  paralleled  by  the  tri- 
umphant career  of  the  Vendeans  in  Bre'.ngne,  when,  after  repeated  defeats  in 
their  own  country,  they  oilbeted  their  desperate  expedition  beyond  the  Loire. 

We  may  ask  why  the  Jiaaiaii   government.,  little   apt  to  held  its  hands  till  the 
work  was  fuJIy   done,  and   having   nothing   to  fear  on  the  side  of  A       c 

1 r  1  ■  1 .  em. ■!'[■   11  ;i.'     sending  a  single   cmi  ■ui.ir  ,  1  \u\     ne     :■■'■■     e    ■■■! 

the  field  in  the  year  foil 

Carviiius,  instead  of  employing  its  whole  force,  and  thus  again 
overrunning  the  enemy's  country.  The  reason,  probably,  is  to  bo  found  in  the 
severe  visiiaiion  of  pestilence  which  el  this  time  foil  upon  Rome;01  and  this  may 
further  explain  way  the  legions  of  Papirius  wintered  in  Campania;  for  as  such 
disorders  are  genet;. IK  more  or  less  local,  an  army  might  be  ii:  perfect  health  on 
the  hills  by  Vescia,  while,  had  it  remained  in  or  near  Rome,  it  would  have  been 
losing  men  daily.  However,  the  new  consul,  Q.  Pabius  G  urges.,1"  son  of  the 
great  Pa.bius,  took  the  command  of  the  army  in  Campania,  and  proceeded  to- 
wards the  frontiers  of  Sanmium.  C.  Pontius  Ilereimius,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known  since,  the  affair  of  the  pass  of  Caudium,  again  commanded  the  Samnit.e 
army ;  whether  it  was  that  he  was  now  called  upon  in  the  extreme  danger  of 
Ins  country,  as  the  only  man  capable  of  saving  it,  or  whether  the  southern  Sam- 
nites,  or  Caudiniaus,  had  in  fact  taken  no  part,  in  the  war  for  many  years,  and 
only  now,  when  1  lie  Ponlrians  were  nearly  exhausted,   came   forward   to  uphold 

The  ravages  which  the  pestilence  was  at  ties  time  making  in  Homo  en  eon  raged 
the  enemy;"  and   C.  Pontius  boldiy  invaded   Campania.      Q.  Fa-  Slnfllt]l        t     „ 

hies,  forger,  big  how  formidable  is  the  last  struggle  u,  tni'  1 ■■  1    !■■■■  1, 

linn,  thought   that  to  meet   the   Samnitcs  was   !.o   conquer  them; 

and  when  he  fell  in  with  some  of  their  look-out  parties,  and  they  retired  before 

him,  he  believed  the  whole  Samnite  army  to  be  retreating,  and  leaving  his  bag- 

"  Livy,  X.  46.  paving  of  part  of  flic  Appi.an  road,  mid  of  '.ho 

-T  Livv,  X.  i".     Zcr.aos,  VIII.  I.  buildine'  of  Mveial    tJiiuphs,      Jint  ivo  iie-l.l: 

'•"  I, ivy,  X.  .':7.      In  tlio  liat  o'napior  of  his  olio.iiyt'iiily  i\:Min;.  nut  tin;  second  tlecai.'.e  only, 

li::il.h  '■■•.■><ik,  Livy  names  '.inj  cor.sni;.  v.hc.  vero  hut  liie  i\:-'..  on'.;,  :.i;il   I'..  .  1I1,  in  short,  every 

ele.'.'teil  for  tl  ■  tj  year  d(i3.  Q.  Fiibius  CI  uviiM.  <ir.il  lino  0!'  Livy's  l.is-;.iy  vkieij  wo  a:  present  pes  - 

I).  Junius  BTiitus.     Arid,  here  t.t.o  lirst  de'cad.o  ses;s,  if  wis  could  -0  pa;ch;isc  tin.  recovery  of 

ofLivy's  liisuny  ends,  (mil  «*  Llie  si'oOLid  do-  the  e.iiihl.Ii  and  r.bil.h  dccaiics,  which  contained. 

t'aC.O  J;!  loST.  V--IJ  i-la-.'.l  IlOVfb.i  vii  I  !0.1t  if.S  as.-l-,'.-      *!c    1.1-1 :..  IV  :.;['  illf    Italian   v.:ir,  ;l'i:i  of  t:i<!    1'ivil 

.-.nee   tor  the  rcraniii.ier  ol"  tills   vuhnno.     Wo     iv;! f  of  Mi.iins  an.  f  H ylla  ivhicu  i'allo.vcd  it.  Foe 
should  bo  ffkid  lo  possess  Ike  eleventh  book,     this  period,  of  v,  lech  e.o  kuov>",  r,s  ii.  is,  so  lit:lu, 

1V;iicll  00 liV.i ::;;;;  the  iiCOvllIlt,  of  I  111!  Secession  t.O      Lily's  history  V.ajuid  have  been   illvliV.lli'.'le.     Ho 

'.he.  .Janic  duni  mill  of  tho  I  tort  en  si  an  he-vs:   vol,  ivauhl  have  boon  witine;  of  times  and  events 

on  tiiii  whole,  a  cnn.f.ii  e,  7 ;  i  ■.  L ;.  <.!'  :!.c.  i-Uit-1:  :':i  ,       ■  :i  i     a    u'  lo  his  ev.'ji  to  have  noon  pev- 

!■■;  Ii.  books  «  ill  dispoea  ds  to  be  more  pataeni  D   lily  undei  stood  by  bimj  bis  aonroee  of  habr- 

■ . i '  lli..-  "••■-;■  .  ■:  vl i. .:■;;..'  v.). i oil  1V.-I ;■; v--o. I  :.:ii:iri,    ILj'-v  mati'on  ivontd  liavo   ■.;(■: i   im-re  r.aa:or:iiH  ;;:i;l 

lirtio  doo- t.Lo  ioieh  book  toll  us  of  !ho  ietomal  [o^s  ;Io.l;i::'.;1,  and  tl  it'll  bis   iUIt  anil  npii-i.t 

sia'.o  ■:,!'  ^■.■'n:y  Ikjw  un<;e!|.aii;  arc  ivs  aci'iiiir.l.s  mind,  mi.;  Llie  I'.sauliy  of  Lis  iiiir-ativo,  v,-,.:;l.j 

of  vim  sovorul  iv;i".  I     Its  most  v;;:i;ib!(i  i 1 1 1 ■_■  ;■-  havo  pivoii  us  a  [.'o'airo  at  or.oo  liiiliiiif,  lively, 

niation  cor.sists  ;u  tbo    inist'tllain.oiis  notioo.s  and  noi.iie. 

with  whioh  Livy  i.-ea,.:';;'.  y  oruioliitlcs  bis  HO-  "  Zouataa,  VIII.  2. 

toolltof  every  year;  such  .is  his  notice  of  tils 
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(■'age  behind  him,  lie  pushed  on  as  to  a  certain  victory.  Tils  men  were  already 
tired  and  disordered  by  the  haste  of  their  march,  when  t.'ioy  found  the  Saturate 
army  in  pcrfeet  order  ready  to  receive  thmu.  Tlio.y  wore  presently  defeated  ; 
3000  men  were  killed  on  the  place,'"  many  were  wounded.  ;md  night  alone  saved 
the  army  from  destruction.  But  they  could  not  retreat  to  their  baggage,101  and 
passed  a  miserable  night  in  the  open  country,  without,  any  means  of  rclievmg 
their  wounded,  whose  suite  tings  filled  the  whole  army  with  horror  i;nd  dismay. 
Day  dny.ncd,  and  J  lie  Koimms  expected  to  be- attached  by  the  conquerors:  but 
Pontius,  it,  is  said,  heard  that  the  old  Fabius  Mas  dose  at  hand,  coming  up  with 
ex  second,  army  to  support  his  son,  and  therefore  he  allowed  the  beaten  Romans 
to  retreat  unmolested.  This  is  improbable,1'"  bait  the  truth  is  lost  beyond  re- 
eewcrv,  and  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  restore  the  details  of  this  most  importnnl 
campaign. 

The  defeat  of  Fabius  excited  great  indignation  at  "Rome  ;  and  the  political  ad- 
versaries  of  his  father,  such  as  Appius  Claudius  and.  I..  Papuans, 
™™ ':j:['  ^*>™m  the  latter  of  whom  was  now  prsetor,  would  not  fail  to  exaggerate 
his  misconduct.  It  was  moved  in  the  senate  that  he  should  be  re- 
called from  the  army,  in  other  words,  that  his  imperium  or  consular  power  should 
be  taken  from  him  ;  a  measure  without  example  in  Roman  history,  except  in  the 
case  of  L.  China.  The  simple  course  would  have  been,  to  order  the  consul  tn 
liaise  adiciator;  and  he  would  ia  that  ease  have  named  his  father,  who,  by  uni- 
versal eonsent,  was  the  man  best  fitted  to  meet  the  need.  But  the  more  violent 
course  was  preferred  by  the  party  opposed  to  Fabius,  and  would  have  been 
carried,  had  not  the  old  Fabius1"  moved  the  senate  by  offering  to  go  himself  to 
the  army,  not  in  the  majesty  of  the  dictator's  ofli.ee,  as  most  befitted  his  age  and 
glory,  but  merely  as  lieutenant  to  his  son.  This  could  not  be  refused,  and  the 
old  man  followed  his  son  to  the  field,  leading  Mat!;  lem,  we  may  be  sare,  sulUeieut 
reinforcements  :  for  every  Hormm  lo\ed  the  old  Q.  Fabhis,  and  felt  confident  tint 
in  marching  under  his  command  he  was  marching  to  victory. 

A  second  battle  followed;  where  fought,  or  how  brought  about,  we  know  not. 
c.  iwm  ii  drfBHsii  The  old  Fabius  was  the  Talbot  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome ;  and 
un-iLii-i,,,"-™™.  his  personal  prowess,  even  in  age,  was  no  less  celebrated  than  bis 
skill  as  a  general.  When  the  consul  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  in  the  heat 
of  the  battle,1''"1  his  aged  father  led  the  charge  to  his  rescue  ;  and  the  Romans, 
animated  by  such  an  example,  could  not  be  resisted,  and  won  a  complete  victory. 
C.  Pontius  was  taken  prisoner,  and  4000  Samnites  shared  his  fate,  while  20,000 
were  slain  on  the  field. 

"°  Entropies,  II.     Suidus,  el  •!■.■;{!«-.<  M«fi.«ij(.  Koine,  before,  his   fat'ir:,  end  wes  ensions  lo 

IVe  sho.ihl   like  to   knew  from  whom  Snldiis  [iirnt  I'm  Simmitos,  1  hi: Vive  in- jabicd  liim,  Diet 

borrowed   ibis  anieio  :    bat  who,   except  Mic-  the  slory  "C  tbc  action  mii'V.  he  his  own.    Jlivy, 

b-iar,  has  ■■:  imCiclont'  power  ol'  divination  b:>  (kpitein.  XI.)     lind-apii,..  and  li.o  vr'.ht:-  uom 

discover  it?  whom  Suuiiis  copied  liis  article,  ''i'le.iius  Kusi- 

I  c«  my  knowledge  of  the  vmspeere  in  Snides  inns,'1  say  t;iur.  the  old  men  wiis  only  made  his 
t.i  r;-i!J!-,f.'iii.!n;'n  nipaicnain;;  of  the  o'evciit'i  son's  lieutenant  after  Ids  deibal,  end  inpon  bis 
hook  of  Livv:  in  el  ;is  t:e  has  can  suited  ah -.lost  own  it-o,uest.  :r.  order  to  «ai  e  hira  iVoui  Ijeiujr 
every  passage  ir.  the.  ancient  writers  whiolire--  dem-ived  of  hi'  conna-ind.  lint  if  this  be  true, 
let...  i...  t:i;:-o  liu.es.  1  have  in  other  itisc:'. iiiw.R  ai.d  k.  seems  the  :ii:ie.'  prc'oabio  eoeoim:.  lacy 
boon  indebted  to  i.hn  hi'iikc  mimicr.  bin:  it  eor.kl  Por.lius  o^pe,  t  i  In-  rnnivei  ol'llio  ohl  Fa- 
is  rieht  to  state,  t-liiii,  I  have  always  consulted  Ides  on  the  instant  after  Irs  son's  defeat* 
Id:  ■ie-siees  to  which,  he  refers,  and  keve  my-  Perl ■.;.; is  tee  ron.--.il  fought  v.il'n  only  n  part,  nt 
r.-il'v,  ikied  1.!ic-;:i:  ar.de: -his  the  ree.der  may  his  army,  ;md  his  lieutenant  brought  up  the 

be  n-.sui'ed,  the'-  i:o  auofrillon  has  been  made  in     "■   :.  to   his  resei'.e  from  the  cenip  whiih 

these  roves  ivhleii  1  dievo  not  r.iYse.'.f  v allied  :  he  had  h:e   sn  r.i.-.iiK  :   end  s:  I'lethire:  <>'■  t.'-:h 

lii  h:-  ivio-he-'po:ifi:i  Ihie:  1  have  rot  hail  U.o  sort  is  prebiible,  for  'if  Q.  .cabins  led   l.,:e:i  ia- 

\iook   widnn  my  ree.eii:  the  einjiirnsteine  has  !'i-:i'a:d  ey  the  enoniy  in  a  feie  bettic  wdTi.oiit  erjy 

been  end  will  be  especially  noticed.  fanlt  of  his  own.  loo  senate,  aoeiinliiio  lo  i's 

1,1  Zoiiei-iis,  VIII.  2.  usual  practice,  would  not.  laic  Ircie.ea  his  eie- 

r™  Zonaras,  who  copies  P'.on  Cassias,  icpre-  ieal  so  severely, 

reu'.s  tiie  ohl'l''ahiiis  a:',  !e.ii;::I  been  ai->p:  i.iled  ,;;'  Livv.  ihi-'il.  XI.  LJiceCas-.  In  eie.  rci;esc, 

licatcjiaut  to  his  son  a',  lbs  tc-innir:.e  of  tlic  XXXVT. 

e..eipai:;i: ;    end  la:  .sevs  t/i ] ■  l '.  (lie    eonsni  left  !:i  Orosins,  III.  22.             , — 
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What  resources  of  hope  or  of  despair  could  still  be  left  to  the  Si.Lmiiii.es  after 
a  disaster  bo  irreparable  ?  Yet  they  resisted  for  another  year,  A_  „.  c.  ',es,  ^  c. 
dnringwhich  the  war  was  carried  on  by  two  consular  armies"11  in  IJ^  ;."; 

tlio  heart  of  their  country:  many  of  their  towns  were  ts:        ;   r.uu    ■'  

amongst  thu  rest,  Venusia,  a  place  ov.  this  frontiers  of  Lueania  and  Apulia,  mid 
important  both  from  its  strength  and  its  position.  So  completely,  indeed,  wsis 
the  power  of  Samuium  broken,  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  Romans  resolved 
to  establish  a  colony  in  its  territory.  Yenusia  was  the  spot  chosen  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  it  marks  the  sense  still  entertained  of  the  Saturate  spiri'.  id  resistance, 
that  no  fewer  than  20,000  colonists  were  sent  out  to  occupy  and  maintain  the 
new  settlement. 

After  his  victory,  Q.  Fabius,  the  consul,  was  continued  in  his  command  for 
some  time  us  proconsul.  It  was  nut,  tin  ire  fore,  till  the  summer  of  Ir..Lmlol  Q  FnVl 
the  year  463  that  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  triumphed.  While  he  oSg™.  c.  SU™  u 
was  borne  along  in  his  chariot,  according  to  custom,  his  old  t  n  i   i  i 

rode  on  horseback  behind  him  as  one  of  his  lieutenants, -'!S  delight- 
ing himself  with  '.he  honors  of  liis  son.  But  at  the  moment  when  the  consul 
and  his  father  having  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  Sacred  Way  turned  to  the  left  to 
ascend  the  hill  of  the  Capitol,  0.  Pontius,  the  Samnite  general,  who,  with  the 
other  prisoners  of  rani;,  had  thus  far  followed  the  procession,  was  led  aside  to  the 
right  hand  to  Llm  prison1'11  beneath  the  Capitelitie  il.il!,  and  -.here  was  thrust  down 
into  the  under sjroi.Li.id  dungeon  of  the  prison,  and  beheaded.  One  year  had 
passed  since  his  last  battle  ;  nearly  thirty  since  he  had  spared  the,  iives  and  lib- 
erty of  two  Roman  annics,  and,  unprovoked  by  the,  treachery  of  his  enemies,  had 
afterwards  set  at  liberty  the  generals  who  were  given  up  into  his  power  as  a  pre- 
tended expiation  of  (heir  cnunirv's  perfidy.  Such  a  murder,  committed  or  sanc- 
tioned by  such  a  man  as  Q.  Fabius,  is  peculiarly  a  national  crime,  and  proves 
but  too  clearly  that  in  their  dealings  with  foreigners  the  Romans  had  iieU-hei 
magnanimity,  nor  humanity,  nor  justice. 

In  the  year  <1G4,  1*.  Coi-nc'ius  Kiilimis  and  M\  O-arius  Dentatus  were  chosen 
consuls.  Both  entered  Samnium  with  their  armies,"8  but  it  was  A  v  0  4!,  A  c 
rather  to  entitle  themselves  to  the  honor  of  a  triumph,  ilea  vi  :■■  ■ 
overbear  any  real  opposition.  Every  resource  of  the  Sani.niles  ei°r  ™i  siiS" 
was  exhausted,  and  they  again  submitted.  They  were  again  re- 
ceived as  dependent,  allies  of  Rome  ;  what  territory  was  taken  from  them  besides 
that  of  Venusia,  we  are  not  toidTor  what  oilier  sacrifices  win  required  of  them. 
Such  was  the  end  of  the  third  Samnite  war. 

**  By  L.  Postliminy  the    :>r:r.f.;l,  -vr.t'n  ]j:s         Lc,;  ?»  t]''i  wu'.'  -knewn  p.issiure  in  Cicero,Ver- 

cr.\;-i  army,  ana  Ijy  (1-  ] ■  ri  1 : 1  n.i  =1 ,  I  In'!  i'i/iiHiiI  o'i.::c  re;!.  A.;t.  II.  v.  3:1,  ivliiro  he  Jrwiirilxis  am!  «v;:n 

former  vu':i'.',  m  "j-rousm^Li.,  --L'aui.saaus.   XVI.  ;;]i-iroi-i'!:;  of  ll;:s  jai\aLais  | t'ce.  "  :v.u.|'Kfi:i 

16.  '  quia  debentur  liostitma  vielia." 

*  Plutarch  in  Fab.  Maxim,  o.  21.  1M  Entropina,  II. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

tNTKBKAL  HISTOEY,  FEOM  THE  PASSING  OF  THE  OGTJLNIAN  LAW  TO  THE 
LAUDING  OF  PYEEHUS  IN  ITALY-SECESSION  TO  THE  JANICULUM-DICTA- 
TOESHIP  OF  Q.  HOKTENSIUS  —  HOETENSIAN  AND  MLENIAH  LAWS.  — FEOM 
A.  U.  C.  454  TO  474. 

"Clwivly  a-  (liaiciik  w:n-.  fOv  i^ivov'.inci.:,  :'.:■,  ~  of  clec^imr  ii'illi  it:  esc  uinssss  ;--if  i!ioV:i;d  it 

be  !■■-■■.  rati  i  or  '.■-■•  -■:.'.  i :  point   :iud  lii'obk'iii  oi  -.iv.T'rr  ::!,::■!..!  :.;:  .f  licr  1 1  o  L  ii  !".-i  iiianj  accidental 

!■  !  ■'!-.   j-:ii.;-r:ioi:i"U- '■.■>,   ilLli    br;iitii]<»-5   of  ;!:■:'  '.vin;L:'— iUc:.vt.v,    Hi:'!,  dl'  V:l^h:i   El'vututiotl, 


There  is  often  in  well -contrived  works  of  fiction  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the 

,(or  fta  wo      story,  at  ivbicli  all  its  eirr.um-tances  seem  tending  towards  jl  hn.ppy 

fa tKt™j'rtIS™  catastrophe ;  and  it  is  only  because  tli<!  render  knows  that  there,  is 

much  of  the  story  yet  to  come,  and  that  something  therefore  must 
occur  to  spoil  the  fair  prospect,  that  ho  doubts  the,  stability  of  the  Item's  or 
heroine's  good  fortune.  So  promising  was  the  domestic  state  of  Rome  in  the 
ycur  lot,  when  the  censorship  of  Vabiiis  and  Decius  on  the  one  h.i.ml,  followed 
hy  the  Ogulnian  and  Valerian  laws  on  the  other,  seemed  to  announce  that  society 
had  arrived  at  its  perfect  settlement ;  in  which  every  member  of  it  had  found  his 
proper  place,  and  the  arlil'clal  institutions  of  man  seemed  to  correspond  faith- 
i-j.'.y  to  the  model,  e.xistiaa'  in  truth,  though  not  hi  tact,  which  our  tea.seu  deckiros 
to  be  the  will  of  God. 

But  it  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  history  looks   generally  at  the  politi- 

cal  state  of  a  nation  ;   its  social   state,  which  is  infinitely  more  im- 
■  i  ■         I- aaant,  and  in  which  lie  the  seeds  of  all  the  greatest  revolutions, 

is  too  eomn-.onlv  neglected  or  unknown.  What  is  culled  (he  con- 
stitution of  Rome,  as  lav  as  regards  the  relations  of  patricians  and  plebeians  to 
each  ether,  was,  in  fact,  perfected  by  the  Ogulnian  law.  and  remained  for  cen- 
turies without  undergoing  any  material  change.  By  that  law  the  commons  were 
placed  in  all  respects  on  a  level  with  (lie  patricians;  and  the  contests  between 
these  two  orders  ivere  brought  to  an  end  forever.  The  cornitia,  too,  had  assumed 
that  form,  whatever  it,  was,  which  they  retained  to  the  end  of  the  commonwealth; 
the  powers  of  the  magistrate  as  allccling  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  underwent 
bat  little  subsequent  alteration.  But  however  statiouarv  political  institutions  may 
remain,  the  social  state  of  a  nation  is  forever  ehaugkig;  peace  affects  this  no  less 
than  war,  and  many  times  even  more:  .nay,  seasons  of  profound  political  tpaet 
may  be  working  far  more  extensive  alteration  than  periods  of  faction,  or  even  of 
civil  war.  And  so  if  was  with  the  years  which  followed  the  passing  of  the  Ogul- 
nian law.  Politically  Lbey  are  almost  a  blank;  they  present  no  new  law, 
nothing  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  contest  between  orders  in  common- 
wealth, scarcely  between  indivdiuals;  the  public  attention  seems  lo  have  been 
fixed  exclusively  on  the  events  of  the  war  with  Etruria.  and  Satmniim.  Yet  we 
know  that  they  must  have  wrought  great  social  changes  ;  for  so  violent  a  meas- 
ure as  a  secession  could  never  have  been  so  much  as  contemplated,  had  it.  not 
been  preceded,  by  long  and  general  distress,  producing  social  irritation  first,  and 
then  political. 

In  the  seven  years  which  followed  iinijiediafeh   after-  the  passing  of  the  Ogul- 

nian  law,  we  find  mention  made  of  a  season  of  great  scarcity1  (a. 
™»£rfa«£St'imi  u.  c.  454),  and  of  two  years1  of  pestilence  (459  and  461).  We 
'"'  '''"'  also  read  of  prosecutions  bv  the  ee dikes  in  three  several  years  for 

1  iivy,  A.  II.  11.  "  Livy,  X.  81,  47. 
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violations  of  ilie  Lieinian  law3  (456,  458,  461) ;  and  also  of  prosecutions  by  the 

sumo  magistrates  for  n.  breach  of  the  law  which  forbade  the  taking  of  interest 
upon,  a  debt*  (358).  Now,  although  then;  may  lie  some  caprice  in  Livy's  notice 
or  omission  of  such  particulars,  yet  it  is  at  least  remarkable  that  he  has  re- 
corded so  many  of  them  at  this  period  ;  while  in  the  twenty -three  years  previous 
to  the  Ogulnian  law,  a  term  which  includes  the  whole  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  we 
have  no  incut-ion  of  any  one  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  an  uneciiain  report  of  a 
pestilence  hi  the  year  44I.S  And  the  argument  is  the  stronger,  because  we  do 
find  notices  before  the  second  San-mite  war  of  prosecutions  both  for  the  breach 
of  the  lieinian  law,  and  for  taking  illegal  interest3  (U!)H  and  411);  60  that  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  the  second  Samnite  war  itself  was  a  period  compara- 
tively cscm-m,  at  any  rale,  from  oll'ences  of  this  nature,  as  also  from  the  visitations 
of  pestilence  and  Limine.  The  causes  of  these  last  evils  belong,  indeed,  to  a  law 
of  God's  providence  which,  is  to  us  unknown ;  but  the  occurrence  of  particular 
crimes  ii.t  pa.rt:cular  periods  may  in  general  be  explained,  if  we  are  fully  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  time;  a.nd  even  hi  the  fifth  century  of  Rome,  meagre  as 
r  knowledge  of  it  is,  we  may  in  some  measure  account  for  the  facts  presented 


tou 

The  close  of  the  second  Samnite  war  in  450,  the  conquest  of  the  /Kquians  in 
the  same   year,  that   of  the  Herniean  state  of  r'rusino  in  the  year 
following,  and   of  the  Marsians  in  452,  must  have  added  invai  i,  i. 

to  the  domain  land  of  the  Romans.  It  was  but  a  small  proportion  ™nm'™!™,"e  * 
of  this  which  was  assigned  to  the  14,000  colonists  of  -Alba,  Carseoli,  and  Sora  ; 
the  remainder  would  be  either  let  to  the  old  inhabitants  on  payment  of  a,  rent  or 
voctigal  to  Rome,  or  would  he  occupied  or  beneficially  enjoyed  by  individual 
citizens  of  Rome  or  of  her  allies.  Now,  as  slaves  were  not  yet  numerous,  there 
would  he  a  difficulty  in  procuring  laborers  to  cultivate  tracts  of  lands  lying 
mostly  at  a.  distance  from  Rome,  and,  hi  many  instances,  liable  to  the  incursions 
of  an  enemy  in  time  of  war.  It  would  be  more  convenient,  therefore,  to  the 
occupiers  to  throw  their  'ar.d  into  pasture  wherever  it  was  practical de  ;  and.  large 
tracts  of  domain  would  be  fit  for  nothing  but  pasture,  such  as  the  higher  valleys, 
and  the  shies  and  summits  of  the  mountains  ;  and  these  would  not  lie  occupied 
by  anyone  particular  person,  but  would  be  common  land,  on  which  any  one 
would  auve  a  right  li>  turn  out  a  certain  number  of  sheep  and  oxen,  limited  by 
the-  Liemtan  law.  Xow,  the  aets  of  violence  which  were  practised,  even  under 
the  emperors,  by  powerful  men  against  the  property  of  their  weaker  neighbors, 
and  trie  allusion  to  forcible  o:ecl,meut,  as  In  a  thing  of  no  unusual  occurrence,  in 
the  language  of  the  praetor's  interdict,  may  warrant  our  believing  that  the  cattle 
of  a  small  proprietor,  when  turned  ovt:  on  the  mountain  pasiures  at  a  distance 
from  Rome,  would  be  liable  to  continual  injuries,  and  that  (lie  common  laud 
would  be  exclusively  enjoyed  by  wealthy  men,  who  would  little  scruple  to  ex- 
ceed the  legal  number  of  sheep  and  oxen  which  they  were  permitted  to  teed. 
These  were  the  peeuarii  whom  lavy  twice  notices  as  impeached  by  the  (ediles 
and  heavily  fined;  but  the  temptation  to  violate  the  law  was  perpetually  recur- 
ring ;  and  the  chances  of  a  prosecution  must  have  been  very  uncertain  ;  nor  was 
it  always  impossible  for  a.  powerful  man'  of  fair  military  reputation  to  escape 
from  his  prosecutors,  by  getting  the  consul  to  name  him  as  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants. 

Thus,  on  the  one  baud,  the  years  which  immediately  followed  the  second  Sam- 
nite war,  furnished  the  rich  with  many  opportunities  of  becoming   j.,.,,,,;.,  :i,„,™tii™j 
richer.      On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  causes  at  work  which  "'"*■ 
made  the  poor  yet  poorer.     A  season  of  extreme  scarcity,  such   as   that  of  the 
year  455,  must  have  obliged  many  of  the  small  tradesmen  and  artificers  of  the 

1  Liw,  Xl3,  28,  4T.  Livy.VH.  16,  28. 

*  Livy,  X.  28.  T  As  in  the  >-;.:  of  L.  I\is(uti)Hia,  which  will 

■  Livy,  IX.  28.  be  noticed  ■K-voaitor.  -Ssee  lavy,  X.  16. 
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city  to  incur  debts.  Two  or  three  years  oi'  pestilence,  fi-.llu','  i.v.;.;  e'.osely  upon  olio 
another,  as  in  459,  461,  and  462,  must  liave  created  grout  distress  not  only 
amongst  tin;  town  population,  but  also  racongst  the  ngiieulniral  commons :  where 
the  father  was  carried  oil'  t-y  the-  disorder,  his  wife  and  family,  who  were  soii-ly 
depend  en',  on  Ins  kbor,  would  be  at.  once  reduced  10  poverty,  or  again  would  bis 
forced  to  relievo  ikeir  hnmcJia'.e  necessity  by  borrowing.  .It'  the  pestilence  was 
local,  and  raged  most  in  Rome  and  its  immediate  neighborhood,  yet  the  more 
distant  tribes  suffered  from  evils  of  another  sort.  The  tribes  on  the  Etruscan 
frontier  .suffered  perhaps  something  in  '155  from  an  inroad  of  the  Gauls,  which 
no  doubt  aggravated  the  scarcity  of  that  year;  the  Falorian  tribe  in  C;i::;pa:ua 
was  repeatedly,  as  wo  have  scon,  exposed  to  the  invasions  of  the  Sanmites.  The 
extraordinary  military  exertions  of  the  Romans  in  the  third  Samnite  war  must 
have  rendered  necessary  a  heavy  amount  of  iaxatioti.  In  (he  great  campaign  of 
459,  six  legions  wore  raised,  besides  two  armies  of  reserve  ;  ar.d  in  the  preceding 
year  tliere  "had  been  a  ]evyp  of  the  whole  population  oi'  the  city,  which  had  been 
Li.pt.  under  arms  for  nearly  three  weeks,  whilst  tlio  two  consular  armies  were  at 
the  same  time  employed  "in  the  field.  Nor  were  the  services  of  the  soldier  re- 
quired only  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer  or  autumn  ;  the  legions  were  more 
than  once9  kept  abroad  during  the  whole  winter  ;  which  in  itself  must  have  been 
a  great  hardship  to  the  small  landed  proprietor,  whose  land  could  ill  spare  his 
presence  and  his  labor.  Besides,  even  in  the  unfair  accounts  which  remain  to  us 
of  the  events  of  the  war,  it  is  confessed  thai,  the  Reman  loss  in  battle  was  often 
very  severe  ;  anda'ihou^h  their  writers  do  not  acknowledge  it,  Lite  Romans  must 
have  lust  also  many  prisoners,  whoso  ransom,  if  they  were  not  left  in  hopeless 
captivity,  was  an  additional  burden  upon  their  families.  And  when,  after  all 
this,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  spoil  won  in  a  successful  campaign  was  wholly 
put  into  the  treasury,  tts  was  done  by  L.  Papirius  in  401,'°  and  the  soldier  re- 
ceived nothing  but  what  he  might  have  gained  for  himself  in  sacking  one  or  more 
of  the  Samnite  cities,  the  mass  of  the  population  would  i'eei,  that  while  the  bur- 
dens of  war  were  mostly  borne,  by  them,  they  haul  scarcely  ar.y  share  of  its;  oeca- 
sional  advantage. 

Thus  it  is  conceivable  that,  within  three  or  four  years  after  the  end  of  the 
oiisiiii'v  ofii-o  Wsil-j  third  Samnite  war,  a  large  portion  of  the  Ron  inn  people  should 
;'■';"'  V..':,  i'.'.^i  have  been  aoaiu  involved  in  debt,  and  thus  should  have  been  irr:- 

tatcd  against  their  richer  countrymen,  and  ready  to  catch  lire  on 

the  smallest  provocation,  But  the  deepest  obscurity  involves  this  part  of  the 
Iterant  history  :  fur  lavy's  tenth  book  ends  with  the  consulship  of  L.  Papirius 
and  Sp.  Carvilius,  and  from  that  time  to  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  we  have  no  other 
record  of  events  than  the  meagre  epitomes  of  Zona.ras,  Orosius,  and  biutropius, 
and  a  few  fragments  and  incidental  rmiieos  from  other  writers.  Even  the  Fasti 
Oapitolini  arc  wanting  for  this  pei  iod  ;  so  that  the  very  lists  of  consuls  can  only 
bo  made  out  from  recent  authorities,11  Thus,  we  neither  know  the  immediate 
causes,  nor  the  loaders,  nor  the  principal  opponents,  nor  even  the  exact  date  of 
the  great  popular  movement  which  was  finally  appeased  by  (■>.  ITortensins  as 
dictator.      We  may  conjecture  that  .Appius  Claudius,  so  fir  as  his  inknuilies  might 

"  Livy,  X.  21.      " Senatns— rlnlcotnm  omnia  faii'on  oi'i::!:a:l:i:is  ;  r"r.o:i theiuior.Yicoas  ];':i-t;, 

f..-n-:  t:i:  'i. ten  h-.'ju'-i  ia-'it.  roe  hii;<ii:ui  inc.-  ii"sl  'cml'sliod  V.  caiai'.al  XV:s  :':-c,in  ii  mrimi- 

OftutjunioreaBaeranjcirVirKli.'ci-ijf-c-ti'pcr.ii-iriiiiL  Kovlpt  in  the  i-jjiicriid  Klcai-y  at  Vienna,  and  re- 

c'cc'i  oo'ualos  ';  .■.■■;.■■.  l'i:iijr,i.'ii,|iii;  ocicn.' acie'  ;:riiit0(i  by  laa-vi;:;;    a:  Ks  i:ic;.~  ooi:eo:ie::  of 

,J  Apj).  Clu  ijius'  ieeiy  was  kodt  i:i  K:r  ivic  itomuji  a:il::|  ecus.  Vol.  XI.  V;.  !>j,j,  a:ui.  lasCv, 

r.;:;:,l:i;;  il:o  wiaior  of  .|,,.;s.-.],ivy,'X.  «;;.     'j;i:(j  hVo;:i  tijo  ¥::<:,  v,  I ;  I  o  I  l  iii,  by  ice  r.:;na:  of  tlio 

Luac','  of  M.  AC  fits  v.:.  ii '.ere  el  ic.:.xs  iiwci'icniis,  en  l-'ciil  •:■''  J- :.  ■ .  I !.  1 1  ^ .  o-.Cu  :a  ■.■.-:  L  i-'.s.j  |i\  (;  litems  ic. 

lie:  'Liri=,  in  400,  ana  that  ol  1,.  I'apirhis  was  Hie  seme  voiunio",  |'.  t:7.     The  two  !;::-l  l':wli 

k(.'C:  oic:  ii.   Cms  ;:oi;:arv  (.  !' Vi'fei;  bj'O  ::_;'■.   the  L/:vc  ;:u.'.v  [I.e.  ;:d;Oi.  ii:;::a  of  to:  d  chics,  iia:.l  Csi; 

wi-.ie:-  i.::ii\\,  -Lin-.  X.  39,  46.  iatoooficntlicviisewa.il  CiicfiioiliaurasiJalso  ; 

10  Livy,  X.  «.  they  am  also  otter,  cor: a]''..  l;u"  snob  as  they 

"  Fro:-)   !'..'as-i(:Jo:::s,  ;':..  in   iv":;it  lire   eJlcol  iu-o,  :':cv  in.!  s'.:ui<  (mii-  i-<c,  a\a'.)0i'i".y  lor  tbj 

Hie  Fasti  Siculi,  paKishcil   by  Sea /./a-  in.  h'.a  cor.da's'of  tliis  dark  period. 
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permit  hir.-.,  was  most  zealous  in  Lis  opposition  to  the  dema.nds  of  the  people; 
and  that  L.  Papirius  Cursor  look  the  same  side.  On  (.In;  other  Lund,  the  claims 
of  the  popular  party  were  supported,  as  is  most  probable,  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Romans  of  this  period,  M\  Curius  Dentatus. 

This  is  a  name  familiar  to  every  ear,  and  associated  with  our  highest  ideas  of 
ancient  Roman  virtue.     Yet  there  is  not  a  single  great  man  within  . 

the  luslce'icrd  period  of  btomo  of  whose  life  less  is  knoivn  to  us.  '■■■:  ,  1  1  <  1 
Like  the  Ftilvii,  and  like  Ti.  Coruncanius,  and  C.  Fabrieius,  he  ™" 
was  not  of  R.oman  extraction  :  lie  came  from  one  of  the  Lathi  'owns  iviv.oii  had 
received  the  full  Roman  franchise,^  and  he  was  a  man  of  110  inherited  fortune. 
TTis  merit  :is  a  soldier  must  have  first  brought  him  into  notice  :  and  the  plain 
resoluteness  of  his  character,  not,  unlike  that  of  Marius,  and  perhaps  combined, 
as  in  his  case,  with  a  marked  abhorrence  of  the  wealthy  arisl.oci-a-y,  ea.usoe  lain 
to  be  elected  tribune  of'  the  commons,  in  Lis  Lrihaiioship"  he  resisted  the  most 
eloqaeet  :ii)d  overbearing  of  the  onLricians,  Apples  Claudius,  who,  when  holding 
the  cemitia  as  interior,  refused  to  allow  the  election  of  a  plebeian  consul.  Cu- 
rius compelled  the  curia?  to  ratify  the  choice  of  the  centuries  beforehand,  on 
whomsoever  if  might  fall;  and  thus  the  candidate,  wdien  elected  by  the  eomiini, 
needed  no  further  eot:!i";.uaiion  of  his  title  ;  he  was  at  once  consul.  Such  is  the 
anecdote  as  related  by  Cicero;  but  we  cannot  with  certainty  fix  the  date  ot  it.'1 
It  must,  however,  have  occurred  before  the  year  -tthi,  when  Curius  was  consul, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  put  an  end  to  the  Samnite  war. 

His  consulship  wiis  rendered  further  memorable  by  the  beginning  and  end  of 
another  war,1'  that  with  the  Kabiues.  Some  aid  given  by  them  to  nk,™,oe,t  ottuos*. 
their  kinsmen,  the  Samnites,  afforded  the  it;:: mans  a  pretext  for  l'"M' 
attacking  them,  after  the  peace  between  the  two  nations  had  lasted  since  the  year 
after  [he  expulsion  of  the  decemvirs;  that  is,  during  a  period  of  a  century  and  a 
half.  The  Sabiues  dwelt  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  111  the  valley  of  (lie  Vol  inns,  on 
the  south  of  the  central  Apennines,  and  along  the  upper  part  of  the  course  of 
the  Aternus,  which  runs  into  fin.1  Adriatic.  It  was  an  extensive  and  populous 
country,  for  it  came  down  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  at  Cures,  only  nineteen 
miles  iron;  Rome,  and  it  stretched  beyond  the  Apennines  as  far  as  the  eoniines 
of  the  Vesliuians  and  I'ieentians.  It  was  rich  in  oil16  and  wine,  aad  the  acorns 
of  its  forests  fattened  innumerable  herds  of  swine.  Rut  the  long  peace  which 
La.d  increased  its  wealth,  Lad  also  made  its  people  unwarliko  :  they  fell  almost 
without  a  struggle;  and  their  conquest,  according  to  the  old  Listorian,  Labhis 
I'ictor,1'  fust  made  I.h.e  Romans  acquainted  with  riches.  Lor  ins  double  victory 
over  the  Samnites  and  Salaries.  Curius  triumphed  twice  in  the  same  year;  and 
he  declared  of  himself  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  on  his  return  to  Rome :   "  I 

'-  Tlaa  r-i>i'i!M-s  I'Voni  lliii saeeali  0  I '  ( iieor  0.  mm  li  J.ivv.  T'pi  '.o'!i .  XI.    A  i  icier.  ■:..  Vila:  lliustr. 

Sii:Vi,T,i»:M;  bin  iv..'  hive  110  tidurtinilion,  i  be-  in  M\  Cv.'r.  Jleirtfit. 

lieve.  as  to  IJK:  piiTiir-uinr  tav.ai  tVom  which  ho  "'  Sli'iibo,  V.  3.  §  1.  p.  228. 

eumo.  n  Strabo,  V.  S,  p  i,  n.  S'is.     This  centrist  a 

,:i  Cicero,  Brutus,  14,  §  65.  strangely  vitJi  our  aotiaa:]  of  Sabine  simplicity 

14  Wo  find  ft'Oin  Live,  X.   jl,  that  Apples  ami   .licValdy  :  "iiare  vitam  veteres  olim  to- 

e.hineius  wt»  ialcri-cv  in  the  ycai  ;.0a,  lit  liie  i:u(r.j  Sicbiiii',"  A-.c.     lint,  p.'Ssi'tly.  tioaao  did 

I'll:!  I-.:        n:.  i'i'  ll:c  third  earn  ado  war.     lint,  net  stive  l/'ebiu-.a   "i.eiaine  ciaiMa  ly  ;  and  tlia 

lis  jNioanlir  observes.  A.pak.s  ulaadius  was  jr.-  .■l.t  i  list  avian  may  la.vi:  spoken  ji:;i  ■'!'  \'.  a  s;.. 

1:':acx  three  st  M'ri.i  tin  as,  i;s  appears  from  las  bines  on'y,  "am  ot  loom  and  the  .-Mi.r.itcs  l:a- 

ia.-.iipi'.a-  reoor  linjjrthe  pra  c'paf  dignities  and  getter,  i-ailine  then    both,  pi  rl .-;'■-,  bj  it  a  oom- 

aefioii,  of  i  in  lee.  Civlli",  Mo.  f,l'S,  'so  that  wo  man  >i';mi«  ';■:  "  jsabaliian-,"   n  term' ay  wliieli. 

eaimal.  tod  ic  v, '. .1; : .  (,f '. .]■.  ■ '.  i re  ' i: a.a:i'a'ii:t  llie  the  Siaev.i'es  av-e  cii'.leei  ill  Live,  X.  J.ie     ta.liins 

c-i'-ueii.teieo   not'.ee'i    bv   C:.eero    took"  piece,  ir.aim;,  ]  eaaii'.h  ,  to  speai;  of  Vlio  pencil  o:'!'.i- 

Wiif-a  l:e  wssa  eimdiJiiej  for  U*  second  con-  -!—'         ■■'■' 


saisliip  in  .„.,.. 

(1.  Fh tius  eloetai.i  villi  liimsulf,  ii 


rius'  c'onsiJshii'i,  wlien  iio  eonquered  both  tlic 
Sainnites  r.ud  Sabines,  and  made  dio  speech 
reported  in  the  text.  But  that  speech  is  espe- 
eiidly  referred  hj  tlie  author  of  the  work  "  do 
..._,  Viris  ]llastrian-.':  til  ;!:e-  S"ai::i)ila  eoiir.nests  oi 
that    Curius,  lent  net  lo  his  -uccils-eiasainat  tea  ,!;»- 
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have  conquered  such  an  extent  of  country  that  it  must  have  been  left  a  -wilder- 
ness, had  the  men  whom  I  have  made  our  subjects  been  fewer :  J.  have  subjected 
such  a  nraltiiude  of  men,  thai,  they  niLisi  have  sinned  if  the  terriiory  conquered 
v, i L 1 1  them  had  been  smaller."  The  Snbincs  wore  oh):ooj;*  to  become  subjects 
of  Home  ;  that  is,  lo  recoil  e  the  oiiiwcsf.ip  without  i  lie  r:;;h:  of  voting. 

For  his  double  victory  over  ilie  Sammies  ;.i.nd  Sahines,  Onrius,  it  in  recoiled,11 
h.  w™  tom«i  „  triumphed  twice  in  the  course  of  the  year  of  his  consulship.  But 
isaJum.  a  car  ]iar(je,.  contest,  and  one  in  which  no  triumphs  could    be 

gained,  awaited  him  ;il.  Rome.  He  saw  on  the  one  Jem;]  the  extreme  distress  of 
the  poorer  citizens,  whom  war  and  pestilence  together  h:id  overwhelmed  with 
misery;  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  conquered  large-  trad*  of  lands,  which,  ii 
granted  out  under  an  agrarian  law,  might  go  far  towards  the  relief  of  their  suf- 
ferings ;  and,  further,  the  grasping  and  insolent,  spirit  of  some  of  the  nobility  dis- 
gusted him  ivil.ii  the  system  of  the  occupation  of  the  domain  lands  by  individuals. 
It  was  only  in  the  precodino;  year  that  L.  i'ostumius  had  employed  jl  Roman 
army  as  fas  slaves/-  and  Lad  mad;;  his  -oldn.e.s  clear  a  v.ale  extern,  or"  p-.i'.ihe  land 
won  from  the  enemy,  which  he  had  been  alloived  lo  occupy  for  himself.  The 
actual  colleague  of  Cuvivis  in  ihc  consulship  was  P.  Cornelius  Rulinus,"  a  man 
already  notorious,  for  his  ra.pac.ity  and  corruption,  and  who,  doubtless,  was  turn- 
ing his  iSamnite  conquests,  to  his  own  account,  and  appropriating  io  himself  at 
this  very  moment,  the  spoil  wen  by  the  valor  of  his  soldiers.  So  Curias  thought 
thai:  justice,  and  the  public  good  required  that  the  coii:pier-ts  of  the  nation  should 
be  made  available  for  the  relied'  of  the,  national  distress  ;  and.  he  proposed  an 
agrarian  law  which  should  allot  (o  every  citizen  a  portion  of  seven  jugera.53 

He  arrayed  at  onec  against  him,  not  the  patricians  onh,  but  many  families,  no 
wLwrebiiDiiitipid  doubt,  of  the  new  nobility,  who,  having  attained  to  wealth  and 
•""-••'•■  honors,  felt,  entirely  as  the  older  members  of  the  aristocracy.     The 

ancestors  of  Lneull.us,  and  of  the  Me.telli,  and  of  the  orator  Horlensius,  already, 
we  may  believe,  had  joined  that  party  which  their  descendants  so  constantly  up- 
held. They  made,  common  cause  with  Appius  Claudius,  the  nneornpro^iir-ing 
enemy  of  their  whole  order,  who  despised  the  richest  of  the  Licinii  as  heartily 
as  the  poorest  citizen  of  one  of  the  city  tribes.  L.  Scipio  was  likely  to  entertain 
the  same  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  agrarian  law  of  Curies,  which  Scipio  Masiea, 
nearly  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  displayed  so  fiercely  against  the  measures 
of  Ti.  Gracchus;  and  L,  Papirius  Cursor,  with  all  his  father's  inflexible  temper 
and  unyielding  courage,  would  be  slow  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  a  ple- 
beian multitude.  The  old  Q.  Fahius  was  respected  and  loved  by  all  orders  of 
his  countrymen,  and  he  had  been  opposed  to  the  party  of  the  high  aristocracy; 
but  perhaps  his  civil  coinage  was  not  erjusd  to  his   courage  in   the  field;  he  had 

"  l'nlT-reah;s,  T.  '.  :.     "Ss-.biias  sua:  -a 'mad  a  from  nasti  li.-'ion.  iv]i:fii  is  the  nicieii];;:  if  :'a- 

data  civitas."  brieius1  words;  mid  ihnKi.ii.n-.i  Tviobnlir'  Ilia'.;:. 

"'  Livr,  Jf  pi  torn.  XI.  tliat  tha  story  may  roS.'r  to  iV,o  tbne  of  Eaiinas' 

•''  A  morn  tlciiiili'i';  iU'coutii  of  tho  m.ul  con-  di; :  m  I :  :■?.-,  1 : 1  ^  / :  i  r :.  :  ['as-  :l;o  di-l'i-ie:  el'  Laiviiuis  by 

duet  ol'i'osumiias  in  his  cotjf  ulsb-iji  is  aivnii  in  1'v'i'lms. 

s^hinqanat.  purl  ::i'  rids   nhapter.      His  t;i.i!  -'  -'  Qna'evna  flimn  iaii  jr.,:.: -a  vai-iai  yoi:;i:i 

mul  ::nt  tank,  v.'.na.-,  probably,  ir    la:  ■;e.ry  year  divis'.t."      Aueo,r  do  "Virls"  Jihaaribas.—  tea 

when   t "  1 1 1 1 :.::-  miaI    ',',  Cortjjiii.s  Itnlirr.-.s  wove  l.aivliis.     liul  l.bose  Ibietaen  juynrninusi  bo  on- 

consuls.  dcrstood  ci' two  separate-  a.LT;:rian  laws,  thu  ana 

'il  Dion    Oassius   seems  to   I:avo   placed  'so  passed  or  proposed  i:i  the.  iirsl.  ■■.  . ,s: ii -■: :l£,  r.f 

well.-'.mo'.yn  i-tcry  of  b'abrhiiTS  voting  for  Ituli-  (.'ruins,  tin;  el  lie:  in  bis  soeotid  emrmV  '■.■,  :■'■ 

mis  al.  i.l  i  c;  eoiisni'ir  c hia,  beea.isc  ,:le  wontd.  t.;r  In  a  fir  sal  do  fere,  of  Pyrrlnts.     It  is  irit,  ox- 

rutl  io-  be  robbed  Hum  s>  hi  a-  a  slavey'  in  I'm:  i  ■:■.;:■  -1-.  .■  ■.-..  leu  -!;.:  :  v,  ::i>l.  mlolmrait.  ivsis  v»- 

{,:-■;  laaisalsino  ,,:'  Itn  linns,  liar,  is.  in  :]:<:■  yuav  lm;jiciitly  ■-.■  i -;-= i --:->-- : L  ;  N.r.  '.!;■.■■  I'jv-.n   o:t  li'oni  Ay.- 

(ra.  Bee  them  a'.; a-.-.  ii\  gmactin  Moj's  Sorip  pian,  presen  ad  by  Suldas,  ana  qnoted  below, 

[or.   Votur.  (Uilhict.   Dion.  XI  J.,  wliioi),   ivl:Sn  y.arai  v':al  Curias  w.is  in  i;  sl-iin  ■::'•■  Vvi.l  o|. 

=_■-:  i  :i  ■  i .-  =-  ■ ".   ■.v]'a   ibij   (ar.i:i:   story  u:i  yiven    'ay  intilioa  la  i.l:c  soealn,  :um  lli'ia  is  hkoly  io  ii;e.-c 

Ciooi'i.  (v.-.  Oralore,  11.  SS,  clsisriv  volii-cn  to  *--.'c  boon  on  aonoai.n  of  hi;  ;^ra'i:i.n  l:ivv,     11:  niiwbn, 

nanw  '.■ir'.air.Lstiei.c.     Yo'.  it  is  ..iiiliiub,  to  iciJi/r-  lniwnvcr,  that  ho  e.lsi:-  broi:i.'iit  :'oi',Vi:rd  soiia;  of 

stand  how,  in  either  of  l-'niir.ns"  ivinsulships,    f ■  ■     ■■  '  '   '■  ■ 

the  roimblio  was  it:  snoli  poviliais  o:n:[ir.i-;|i'enKS  i.j   ...=  •i_lmin,;,  .... 

Uiacgfear  luilitarv  at  ill  vvas  needed  to  i.lvo  her  in  din  Hortensiau  We 
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shown  oil  a  former  occasion-'  that  Iks  mighL  be  moved  by  the  reproaches  of  his 
order,  and  if  lie  look  no  part  against  Ourius,  yet  we  cannot  believe  iliat  he  sup- 
ported him. 

I  have  tried  to  recall  the  individual  actors  in  these  troubles,  in  order  io  give  to 
them,  something  more  of  reality  than  can  belong  to  a  mere  account 

of  actions  apart   from   the  men  who   performed  them.      \v  1     ne    , 

contest,  no  doubt,  was  violent ;  as  it  is  said  that  Curius  was  fol-  **""""'  "^ 
lowed  by  a  band  of  eight  hundred  picked  young  men,"  the  soldiers,  we  may 
suppose,  who  had  so  lafely  conquered  under  his  auspices,  and  who  were  ready 
t.o  decade  the  quarrel,  if  needful,  by  the  sword.  They  saved  Curius  from  the 
fa.t.c  of  Tl.  (ir.aechtis,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  committed  any  acts  of  out- 
rage (hemsclres.  .Hat  ait  impenetrable  veil  conceals  from  our  view  the  particu- 
lars of  all  these  disturbances ;  the  law  of  Curius  was  finally  passed,  but  wo  know 
not  at.  what  tine,  nor  whelhor  it  was  oblai'-.ed  hv  any  o'dna-  than  pea.eei'u'.  and  le.yrd. 

lielween  th.e  consulship  of  Curius  and  Cornelius  itul'aus,  and  that  of  J.',  Dola- 
bella  and  (hi.  Domitins,  when  the  Gaulish  war  broke  out,  there  r.3„., ,,„,,,,«.,[ [u.l:li„.r 
intervened  a  period  of  seven  years,  all  the  records  of  which  ln\o  .■■.-■;■.,  /'  ,.  : 
bo  utterly  perished  that  not  a,  single  event  can  be  fixed  with  eer-  ,™™1™>' 
t-iiiniy  in  any  one  partieular  year.  But  with  all  the  chronology  of  these  years 
we.  have  lost  also  the  history;  we  cannot  nseerlahi  the  real  character  of  this 
events  which  followed,  nor  the  relations  of  parties  to  each  other,  nor  the  conduct 
of  particular  persons."  Some  of  the  tribune*'3  proposed  a  law  for  the  abolition 
of  all  debts  :  whether  before  or  after  the  passing  of  Curius'  agrarian  law  we  know 
not.  Nor  can  we  tell  whether  Curius  held  on  with  the  popular  party  till  the  end 
of  the  contest ;  or  whether,  as  often  happens  with  the  leaders  of  the  beginnings 
of  civil  dissensions,  he  thought  that  the  popular  cause  was  advancing  too  far,  and 
eiilier  left  it,  or  even  joined  the  patty  of  its  opponents.  We  only  know  that  the 
demands  of  the  people1"  rose  with  the  eontinua.nce  of  the  struggle;  that  political 
questions  were  added  to  those,  of  debtor  anil  creditor;  that  points  which,  if 
yielded  in  time,  would  have  salislicd  a.U  (lie  washes  of  the  popular  party,  were 
contested  inch  by  inch,  till,  when  gained,  they  were  only  regarded  us  a  step  to 
something  further ;  and  that  at  last  the  mass  of  the  people  left  Home,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  Janiculum.58     Even  then,  if  Zonaras  may  be  trusted,  the 

M  When  he  only  rofusod  to  violate  the  Li-  I'oi-s  the  si.::.;:-':  to  Curius'  second  consulship, 
eit:ii"irr  law,  ami  to  re.1  ■..•■■!  1  so  nnl.rii-iiei  consuls,  a-i-[  makes  it  accompany  iiis  roi'-.isfi:  of  ;ei  11:1- 
iceaiisohciihns.yiVeid^ ;:avcbo;:i:  uacof  them,     usua'.ly  ];iri;;i  iiorlio.n  o:'  J:i:i-:l  which  t::c  nv.i- 

1  'i'l.  ■■■.■■  i-i:  l:i:  !■:;!-;-  1:1 1  ■...:■  I  :  ■■  s:l  ■.  i  i:l,'  tin!,  he  ICO  r.lOpoJcd  111  alio'  111  SlimSi'lt-— IV,  S,  §  5. 
-iv.-.'.llii    lliivu   OOl'ljilie  1     '.villi    tiiC   wishes    of  till!      >'o.l.ill.H::  :.".■  ...   lo:s   ]|.   .ocoliliiHliy    les  IV 1'    -III 

patricians,  and  have  broken  the  law. — i-lvy,  X.    of  an  offer  mi  de  to  himself    but  he  places  It  in 

15.  his  firs"  consiiiship,  nf:er  Ike  sin  bine,  war.    Slra- 

-'  ilCi'T-arw  nir.;  LB.J.dv  iln-.r/.;  oVoi  ;  (.;,;:  \nyalaiv  I'L-' ill1.  IV.  :";,  <  J.J,  ■;  Ilii^Lt  alio  llUVC  been 
.-„    .    ,._.._'...       ?_,        •'  _       _*    : '■    ..      '  ,      ..:.:■  \.-.-.    .......:.....    <1 ...;. i'  l .-    „...  ....    ..* 
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(i '(!■   rf;  ,'    ".'.■;  i   .   '  .  ia:f.ii-im<.  il,  il  in ,  Willi  would   ril  .--...     . 

Tli is  is  a  quotation  n i mis  fi-o.u  Aroiian  byS>.L-  im  iilloiuisot.  of  scvo.-i  ] m ■_'•■'- .  !■.■■..  .  i  ,,,■.. 
iiiih,  nail  is  to  be  found  in  Su;.  h.s'.crik-'.n.i  a  :f,-V;i,  v.'isr.od  la  o;:c:riy  wiich  uistviois.  ,-,<■.  i  ',':., .i- 
or  in  !?de.v;i:.Lfl:ii:.-ie's  A|  ni.in.  Siiinuitie.  V.K-  Lie  is  it lo  sec-  our  w ay  in  tln'i  history  of  a  ins- 
truct. V.  riod  where  the  accounts  are  not  only  so  inciv- 

u  For  example,  a  speech  of  i"in-i.o.  l::;s  iieen  i:-c,  b:a,  also  at  \-:iri:ou:o  ivi'.h  one  another, 

j-eeerded,  iu  nihil  ln:"saM,  ''  that  the  -11:111  must  "  -"  ^iuVixui,  miji  \;nu:  A<hxo*!:i-  ■■■■:.-.,;  '.■-■!■■■',-■:■'l■. 

he  ainisiiiievo-.ts  tiii/cn  v.'iio  ivas  not  contented  --Zoiiili-iis,   VIII.   '/.      The   wores    ^or.j-.Kj.-.i'i.'.vi 

will:    sevoa   luii-i-i-ii  of  I.niil,"     I'iinv.   Ili.-t,  X:..-  r':-  Isv.    ■'■■  l'_i',h:  ii  :i  -:i ..' ilal.i',1  I'l  ji  Li : -l-:- 1  i ! 

tur.  XVlil.f  i-i.     ltd.  SJHi.s.     l.iLit'ti'.o  i:|-,]iiiea-  of  liion discus  iviatliL.i,'  to  '.iiese  ■.hues-,  iiiiieh 

lion  of  1  his  s-ieeoh  is  most  iio,-.e:a,ia.     Ai:C"rd-  fliii  lias  ]ireited  in  sneii  a  si.  ;t.-,  lis  l.c  loo.  in  in:ii.y 

ia_'  lo  riuee:eli,  it  k-.-.a  ■■■■]  -ilttsi  ',0  iqi'-ove  s.iins  ]vo-ts  absoli.tdy  ■.-.j'.iii'.rili^ielo.     l'l-e^i!-..  X  I.I  f 
\  :..[.-'i-.    ■  :;■  ■    I-  ■■  ,'f  rl-.;  |-.:i|:uirr  party,  vriio        -"'  Tlas  r.|  ■;  ■e.iir.:  Irem  the  lroili'o  iiur'.  oi'  the 

I  1 1011 '.'.ill.   tliiit    (illlill-'    ll;il-..|-i:ir.    loV.'    .[id    net   i.'0  1>;  11;  II I :.'. :  1 1  of  llion  Cv.ssiiis  j  ll-:t  liotieed  :   tfiicro... 

''■it   loion-U,   ii:id  1 1 1  ■  l i".   1'ie  iv.iiole   of  ti.o  ststc'i  714    ol;-    or,;'  McMmiv    ro...    air'trwr    :::,\:\:}    Ti'Kiiu 

:.i::in:::es  L: iu; 1 1 1  In  lie  a! 'o"te(i  to  supavutu  pre-  Tiup  hit'  (ipx«s  i>-zicilh-Tuii  oofciv  lijicrruij  cuny.V 

'"'""l.    v.-illi.mi;   i-.ilov.-iiii.r  aliv    liortioi;    to    be  Suvitrar. 

ir    e:o,!    v.:  ss.:'«         :.i  oreseiil.      A',:.:  -'  J,i^'.  Iloiioi::.  M. 
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aristocracy  would  not  yield,  and  it  was  only  the  alarm  of  a  foreign  enemy,'8  per- 
haps seme  gatheria-;  of  the  forces  of  Etruria,  which  iif,  this   Lime  uas  meda -i;7 

on  a  red  and  decisive  trial  of  strength  with  Rome,  which  induced  the  senate  to 
put  an  end  at  firry  price  to  the  existing  dissensions. 

Accordingly,  Q.  Honcashis1'1  w  ns  appointed  dietator.     He  was  a  man  of  an  old 

■...,    [1  I    i    i  iinl     ii  we  find    n  llorlcnsius  amongst  the  tribunes  ol 

™^^MiS  ttB  year  882  f  but,  individually,  he  is  unknown  to  us,  and  we 
cannot  tell  what  recommended  him  to  the  choice  of  the  consuls  on 
this  occasion,  lie  assembled  the  people,  including  under  that  name  the  whole 
nation,  those  who  had  staved  in  Eome  no  less  than  those  who  La.d  withdrawn  to 
the  Janieulum,  in  a  place  "called  "the  Oak  Grove,"3-  probably  without  the  walls 
of  the  'city;  and  in  tiiat  sacred  grove  were  parsed,  and  ratified  probably  by 
solemn  oaths,  the  famous  .Hortensian  laws. 

These  contained,  in  the  first  place,  an  abolition, s!  or,  at  least,  a  groat  reduction 
■  i  °^  debts ;   2d,  an  agrarian  law  on  an  extensive  scale,  allotting  seven 

jugera  °f  'ne  domain  land  to  every  citizen ;  and  3d,  one  or  more 
laws  nH'i-eting  the  crinsiit.-itioai  ;  of  wdsieh  the  most  impon.irh.  was  that  which  de- 
prived the  senate  of  its  veto,  find  declared  the  people  assembled"'  ii:  their  tribes 
to  be  a  supreme.  legislative  power.  Accidental  mention  has  been  preserved  to 
us  of  another  law,  or  possibly  of  a  particular  clause  in  the  former  law,  by  which 
the  mindince35  or  weekly  market  days  which,  had  hitherto  been  days  of  business 
for  the  commons  only,  and  sacred  or  holy  days  for  the  patricians,  were,  now  made 
days  of  business  for  'die  whole  nation  alike.  Was  the  object  of  this  merely  to 
abolish  a  marked,  distinction  between  the  two  orders;  or  was  it  to  enable  the 
patricians  to  take  part  in  the  meeting  of  the  tribes  in  the  Forum,  which  were 
held  on  the  nundinal,  and  had  they  hitherto  belonged  only  to  the  tribes  in  that 
other,  but  to  us  imdiscoverahle  form,  in  which  they  voted  at  the  coinitia  of  cen- 
turies on  the  field  of  Mars  ? 

Tims  the  sovereign  legislative  power  of  the.  assembly  of  the  tribes  in  the  Forum 
nui,.i::.'uii.,™„rf  ff.ii-  fully  established;  and  consequently,  when  C.  Haminins 
itMnb.-.MiiaHish.-ci.  brought  forward  another  agrarian  bill,  about  lilt)-  years  afterwards, 
for  a  division  of  the  reee.'Uly  conquered  country  of  the  Senones,  the  senate,  how- 

■D  Zona™?.  VIII.  3.  »  The  statement  hi  the  text  follows  Klcbohe, 

"IS  i.Lvv,  Jhiitom.  XI.     7'liiiv    Tlh-hor.  Nat'ar.  who,  as  Is  v.e.!  known,  scoposed  thai,  the  Ilor- 

XVI.  ;s  ;;-.     Kd.  bill:-.  te^em  liv.s  dl.lhied  i:,.;,;  -.!■,.  j'nhhllai,. 

31  Livy  IV.  42.  much  as  tin:  I'ul>li!i:ia  noeli-hoel  the  veto  oi' the 

"  "  Q.  IfoiU-.r.^iii:',  dictator.  cells  pl-ahs  seees-  enihe,  cii:L  t.1-;:  .:.l-.:rl   'i.-.'ee   '.!■.!  ;iwny  the  velo  <A 

sisset  in  Jiinievdnt  ;.  le.eicni  h;  esculeLo  lrJ.lt,  ul  t!ie  sir.;iti>.     The  tribes  in  Hie  Ifohnn  anil  tlio 

q:  oil   i::l   jnsslsscl  Luieie:-   tym- 1  he.  :■::  !\\:."  -  ;-.-  i  ii  i-  ■■.'■  .■■:■  :'■  ::.-  ]■!  i..i:.l  :.:ii  ,i  l;,oo:.co:\'i  anih.v: 

l'hr.v.  Ilia.  ..\ct.  XV i.  S  ?,J.     Ed.  $,]'■  :;■.  neitin.se  leal  a  veto  en  the  oiiaetmoids  ef  the 

asVThis  is  not  stilted  in  uiieet  terms  mtho  evher;  aixltre  Hbr.iics  had  a  veto  upon  both 

sean'.viio'.hes  orthe:'e-  even:=,  v-:hi;-.l:  alone,  have  alike,     t'elli  ah-o  were  eonshlo.vod  as  equal  to 

been  preserved  to  us.     IJ.it  jis  the ■  a'aolilion  of  '■:"■■:  Ih-r  '!  semens  eonau'.t'.an  lee^e-  vh-.  n.  ■■:- 

dehls  v.  a?  the  main  l.-JiEntr  ree ir tad  bv  the  peo-  tiuui,"  I'Gaiu*.  Iieaitn'.,  I.  It  i) ;  an;-.  >■  '.In;  :!'■:■- 

p>.  /'i  .1  a,  lie;  f.-iiuMiert  of  J)i:;i:  ilassias.aeaee  1.  ■..  nn  .■  w,  ■'  I  1  ha!     n   ..■■  *■■•-   'ii'     .■   i  !. 

roieie'oa  te.  spea!;s  of  the  peooJo  havim;  their  (fiaiiiH.  Jn.-t.it.    T.  ;i   11.)      It    inay  be  ihiuhtea 

l'r-1    i-'    ::■:■■  i.-  cm:  l.i.l,  ;  jn;  :h;i.  collie  on  to  in-  whetjicr  the  iitaiis  of  those  !■;  o  po-.vtrs   v. eio 

sht  uiioji  ctw-i-s.  and  as  \-;a  hnvc  seen  an  aim-  ever  very  dohjic.eh  sn.r.i-]c-:l :  aithoueh  one  jioiiit 

Till    i-.'  dchl  j  !■!':■.  ■  L  ■:■  ■:  1  ee;ie  heiCre  in  t.lie  els-  is  in  er.  tie)  led  ,.s  ivin^'  eneln^ieilv  hi  this  vjoivit 

rarbanees  of  413,  it  e.oe<  net  ,--e  ::i  tee)  .niuoh  to  of  the  t-lbi:s:  nn  ni.lv,  lie  n,'i-  e.'i;  .1  :iM::;:;i..i 

(■■■■■!  ■in  Le  I  hat  b  sumlm  measure  waa  oartiad  on  sav;  bbtb  to  ttia  fran  niw    :'  Roman  oitiranB.   ■ 

on  :.iiB  pniseat  oee^ion  also.     With  icjnr,'.  to  i,iw," XXXV 111.  B6. 

i  he  a;;rar.eiL  law,  it  may  have,  been  parsed  two        ss  M:i.eco"'ii.s,  rtiul urrml.  1. 16.     T"ns  leaEen  ns- 

or  il.vcfi  years  (ailis:- ;  bic,  fi'oin  the  Htaainn.i.t  sieneet  :..y  .Mnerohie.s  ;'■..:■  '.his  cnaetment  of  the 

ei  ■'■.■!  '■■.  i]i-.a..-l  I  \  ;:-■.'■:  oo  Virin  Uln-irih  ;.■;,  in.  Ileit'iisl'ar.  hee  mav  also  be  adicii.tod  ;  i.hat  it 

M.hi.hi  re,;.  "i|::1l:t;i[ri.;s;;i-:i;il!.'f.];juv.efn  jn-jo-  was  iseilaio  snillf:!:  eonver.ienee.  of  the'i'ltianis 

■  ■..■'■  ei:  ell::-.'  i  e':      is  ■  I..-.:-  v.hat  an  :^-vn:l.e.  i.i.f  from  t;ie  eou:;t;s-,  vehe.  i-osnlr.''  up  t;;  J !  ;ncc  o:i 

■  ■»■■■■■':  !.-y;-i:i:-]i!ust  liave.  herei  oerriei]  i.lseee  il.o  inarlict  da;'?,  wished  to  be  able  to  sci.tle 

v.nie       ..-.  Inr  'n  :l  ..  [.:  :  "■!■  i  i:-:  I  \v,-,.-<\  I  is  eui::-a'-  t'lelr  ".<:z<-  hn-liLe-s  iit  1:1.  e  -aiii-.e  time  ;  inn  this 

n liirj  and  liis diei.aloiahip  of  llortensiu^.  It  mav  eovdii  r.o'.  be  done,  ;;'.  le;  stir  '.I'.e  r.rali.i'hi  eeii'l, 

:.hn-bi'  eii;n';.:eiT.:l  aineris:.  "he  lloe.ee.iaii  Irovs,  as  ;.here.  ai.co'aml-  '■:-,  the  |-.:c.iiiian  tisane,  tlia 

ii-  CMie:!-;  t-  'die  mea-iiios  y;hhh  'J...  peeiJe,  ir.arhe.l:  diiys  ivove  in.lvdays,  and  loiise'^.e.a'.'.l  t 

nt  this  ;iei'ied  Jh:eed  the  arhtocTaej'  te  Cesieoii-O  thii  eeurt  did  not  sit. 
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ever  strongly  averse  to  it,  could  not  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  law.  The  only 
check,  therefore,  which  now  remained  nn  Lin:  absolute  legislative  power  of  tlie 
tribes,  consisted  hi  the  veto  of  their  own  tribunes;  and  lo  secure  the  negative  of 
a  tribune  became  accovding'v  the  ordinary  resource  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  con- 
tests of  the  seventh  century. 

Another  important  law  is  supposed  lo  have  been  passed  at  the  same  period 
with  the  law  of  liorter.sius,  thoairh  our  knowledge  of  all  pn.rt.icu-  -^j^,  ,„ 
lars  respecting  it  is  still  more  scanty,  A  lawbearhg  tho  name  of 
Mranian,™  and  proposed,  there  lb  re,  either  by  the  croud  dictator  C.  Maenius  him- 
self, oi',  as  is  more  probable,  by  one  of  his  familv,  took  away  (.ho-  veto  winch  the 
curia;  had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  the  election  of  curule  magistrates.  They  were 
now  to  sanction  beforehand  the  choice  of  the  centuries,  on  whomsoever  it  mis  (lit 
happen  to  fall  And  thus  their  share  in  the  elections  being  reduced  to  an  empty 
form,  thev  soon  erased  1,0  be  assembled  at  ail  ;  and  in  later  times  of  the  com- 
monwealth ihev  wore  represented  merely  by  thirty  lietors,  "who  were  accu^uamul 
for  form's  sake  to  confirm  the  suffrages  of  the  centuries,  ami  to  confer  the  ini- 
perium  on  the  magistrates  whom  the  centuries  had  elected. 

But  although   supreme  legislative   power  Mas  now  bestowed  on  the  assembly 
of  the  tribes,  and  although  the  elections  were  freed  from  all  direct  ^^  ^  ^ 

legal  control  on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy,  yet  we   know  I'll!!  ipii    ■'  ■  ■  ■' 

that,  the  Roman  constitution  was  very  far  from  becoming  hence-  *  '  '"'  "  ''■' 
forward  a  democracy.  To  us,  indeed,  who  are  accustomed,  to  enact  more  than 
live  hundred  new  laws  every  year,  and  who  see  the  minutest  concerns  of  common 
life  regulated  by  act  of  parliament,  the  possession  of  an  independent  legislative 
power  by  a  popular  assembly  must  seem  equivalent,  to  absolute  sovereignty.  But 
our  own  early  history  may  teach  us  not  to  apply  our  present  notions  to  other 
times  and  other  countries.  The  legislative  power,  even  hi  the  days  of  the  Tu- 
dors  and  Stuarts,  was  of  small  importance  when  con  ■pared  with  the  executive  and 
judicial.  Now,  the  IJorter.siaTi  law  enabled  the  Roman  people  i:o  carry  any  point 
on  which  they  considered  their  welfare  to  depend  ;  it  removed  ail  impediments, 
which  after  all  do  but  irritate  rather  than  hinder,  out  of  the  way  of  the  Strongly 
declared  expression  of  the  public  will.  But  the  public  will  was  in  the  ordinary 
state  of  things  quiescent,  and  allowed  itself  to  be  re  presented  by  the  senate  and 
the  magistrates.  It.  resigned  to  these  even  the  power  of  taxation,  and  except  in 
some  rare  or  comparaiivuly-  iriilhia'  eases,  tiro  whole  judical  power  also:  those 
judges  who  were  appointed  by  the  pnetor  to  try  questions  of  fact,  in  all  the  most 
important  cud  ar.rl  criminal  cases,  were  taken  exclusively  from  the  order  of  sen- 
ators. All  the  ordinary  adnar.istrn.tion  was  conducted  by  the  senate;  and  its 
decrees  on  all  particular  points,  like  the  -ir:zii7ji.i/.~a  of  the  Athenian  popular  assem- 
bly, had  undoubtedly  the  force  of  laws. 

According  to  Theophilus,51  this  was  a  concession  made  by  the  people  to  the 

'*  Whit  "-(.'■  lino'-V  ii T  tlu>  j\r;eiii;nl  law  crimes  '.saisial   "o  1)0  evlasively  a  pnleii'irin  assembly. 

;■■  i  ..■!;;.    i : : : ! i _   a   passage  of  Cicero  illratur,  c.  Thi.i  view  would  coincide  with  'Ni(;!iJii:i,!s  ■Lin- 

"■'■,    'i  55),   hi  which    1:0  says    of  .M'.  Curias,  'unction  bct-woon  the  i'ublijan  :- 1 1 ■  i  lierti.ei.j.a: 

tlu;t   l:o    ''pat-res  ante  aaclorcs   tic vi   cneecr;!,  la  vis.    Whcr.  'do  termor  were  passed,  :.'..■:  c.nvLrfi 

coiod    i~li.it    porm;;e;nn:ji,    liyil'.lilm    Icl-o    ihuiijil  vrriT:  ■■!  'II  ae.  c  - 1 1  i  =  ■  i  i  - :  i !    body,  and    llie  term  "  pii- 

llv.-j."     Livymust  allude  also  to  this  Ij.v,  vyiien  lres:-  tl.oroii.ee  appded.  to  b'.cir.  rn'.a'h  more  tliim 

lie   Fays,    '■  ividw.  -yinus-qnam    po^nluB   suH'rn-  to  the  K-'r.ato.     lint  in  Ilia  lifiy  years  tied  lb!- 

pie  m  moat,  in  mccrl  :mi'  coniuioi'um  ow-Moio  Piv-  ■.-■.! ,  the  curia:  km  d'.viud'cd  ravay  so  muoJi 

patrcs  a  net  ores  frmt,"     I.  IT.     It  must  lie  da-  that  the  senaie  w:k-  become  tie:  pT-iuoiaa!  iisso:n- 

sonaa!  lli iil  ill)!  iiov.-or  taken  away  by  the  Ma;-  lily  ol'llie  pati'o:' ;  a-id  thoroibni  :.ke  1  l.arlo", ■■'.■■- u 

•dan  law  iVotii    ihe  "patrcs"  was  lalean  ansy  Jaiv  extended   to'  the  si  aato  ivliat  had   before 

froin  1.1. o  senate  no  less-  lhar.  fro:u  the  curiie ;  been  enacted  by  I  lie  Puhiiljan  law  wh.h  respect, 

for  tlie  senate  in  its  original  form  iv as  only  a  sc-  to  the  curia:. 

1  :  i  i.s-eji-  !.■!■■-  i:    t'".:-.  •     ■■■:-,              „-'i.i;t  a-'e-u-  "  '■-.  :.  I  ti  [■'■■',  i'le'..lii;;li:e  ."[(:■■=  T{.<-ri.  Keeiils,  -i. 

Ley  vrii  tlie.  e  urn !  t-i  it  curia  a,'.    And  jiradunlly  the  sr,M.    (e!.!.  Kdit.j    'I'ho  pwjs,  in  'I'neoohilns  U 

f-cnatc   (in'  :v  :-.i    '::■.:■](   ]:-:'..':i    the    mi'im    ajlii   1.1:  e.  one  wliioh  1  l:avo  nol  veri:!ed,  ;.■.  J  h.        -.,:  h;  .1 

;■  in    :■   n  ■  I  e  yr-\.' .  ;■  lolrieirai  as^emoly,  r?o  thai  an  op-ie'airmy  e:'  con-ai.iarir  the  book,      iiur 

w-at  is  »!ii..[  of  ihe  pi.ires  or  patr!e!i.ns  !s  com-  Uiir;o  prnriis^es  to  i|Metc  ii  fully,  and  I  Jain;  ns 

meiity  to  bo  uiii'.o:-- ■".■!  otthe  .-eiiir.e.  ;n-.-]  lie  I  of  (ioaa:  of  ;)is  eorreothuaa. 
lla:  earie.',  evea  rdtiieiii;:.  the  ;eni.to  had  lone 
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i-Litir eiiM. ™  ijsi.  aristocracy,  and  embodied  in  tlic  laws  of  Horlenshis.  that  the  cle- 
loEondheneiioiai,  crees  of  ihe  senate  should  be  bin;] in;.;'  on  ■lli-'  people,  :is  i-io  tlcci'uoJ 
or  resolutions  of  the  kibes  were  to  be  binding  oil  die  senate.  At  any  rale,  it  is 
certain  (hat  the  striate  retained  high  and  independent  powers  of  its  own,  which 
were  no  less  sovereign  than  those  possessed  by  the  assembly  of  Ilie  tribes  ;  and 
in  practice  caeTi  of  these  two  bodies  kept,  up  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  life  in  itself,  without  interfering  with  the  functions  of  the 
other.  Mutual  good  .sense  and  good  feeling,  and  the  continual  moderating  influ- 
ence of  the  collide  of  tribunes,  whose  peculiar  position  a.s  having  a  veto  on  Jim 
proceedings  hir.h  of  tin;  senate  and  pcopie  cispo-ed  thera  lo  regulate  the  action 
of  each.,  prevented  any  serious  collision,  and  gave  to  the  Roman  consliluliou  dmi 
mixed  character,  parlly  aristocratic  and  partly  popular,  wliieh  Poly  bins  recog- 
nized and  so  greatly  admired.  And  thus  the  event,  seems  to  have  given  the 
highest  sanction  to  the  wisdom  of  ihe  I  l.or'onshin  laws:  nor  can  we  regard  i.hem 
as  mischievous  or  revolutionary,  whor.  we  find  that  from  the  time  of  their  enact- 
ment the  internal  dissensions  of  the  Romans  were  at  an  end  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  and  that  during  this  period  the  several  parts  of  the  constitution  were 
all  active  ;  it  was  a  calm  not-  produced  by  the  e.\  tine  lion  of  either  of  the  eon- 
tending  forces,  but  by  their  perfect  union. 

It  may  be  conjectured,  that  the  sickaess  uhica  had  visited  itome  during  three 
rr5l|„«r.f!,„„1v™j!-  ov  four  successive  years  at  the  close  of  the  Snmnite  war  returned, 
i,™  .■.;.■.;•,«:  iio:.i(.  piLitially  at  least,  in  the  concluding  year  of  these  domestic  troubles, 
for  Q.  Hortensius  died  before  the  cxpiralio::  of  his  dictatorship  :  an  event  hitherto 
unexampled  in  the  Roman  annals,  and  regarded  as  of  evil  omen  :  so  that  Augus- 
tine13 makes  it  a  reproach  lo  the  impotence  of  Ihe  god  jEseida.pius,  that,  ahhoagh 
he  bad  been  so  lately  brought  front  Greece  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  and  had 
been  receded,  at  Rome  with  dree  honors,  thai  his  presence  might  stay  the  pesti- 
lence, he  yet  suffered,  the  very  dictator  of  the  Roman  people  to  fall  its  victim. 
Nearly  about  the  same  time  also,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  place  and  apparent 
drift  of  one  of  the  fragments  of  Diouysius."-  Rome  sull'cred  from  an  earthquake, 
And  scarcely  were  the  Jloiaersian  laws  passed,  waeri  the  prospect  of  foreign  war 
on  a  most  extensive  scale  presented  itself.  Tarentum,  it.  is  said,  was  busily  or- 
ganizing a  new  coalition,  in  which  the  Lueanians,  Samnii.es,  and  Brtittians  in  the 
south  wore  lo  unite  with  the  Etruscans,  L'mbrians,  and  Gauls  in  the  north,  and 
wei'c  again  to  try  their  combined  strength  against  Rome. 

In  the  mean  time,  before  we  trace  the  events  of  this  great  contest,  we 
Mi.«»ii™t..,»Ei1rtiMo!  maJ  hring  together  some  few  scattered  notices  of  domestic  nf- 
hMib  naito.  f^  relating  to  the  state  of  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  ccn- 

A  new  magistracy  had  its  ejrii^iii"'-11'  scene  where  between  the  years  461  and  466  ; 
in«!i:i,i:„..  ot  hh  iri.  'hat  of  die  triumviri  capila.les,  or  counnissioien.-.s  of  police.  These 
■"■"""""'"  officers  were  elected  by  the   people,  the  comit.ia  being  held  by  the 

praetor.     Their  business  was  to  enforce  the  payment  of  fines  due  lo  the  state  ?' 

*  De  Civitate  Dei,  III.  17.     Augustine's  no-  «  Festus,  in  "  Sacriimciiliiin."    Tl:t  appoinl- 

--:—  *o  tho  Jjinlculut.!i  is  p:ob:i-  nice  lot  tin':  "tiiiemni  en  pit  ales''  wusproposfcd, 

;ivori  here,  us  soceidin.c  to  Pest  us,  by-  L.  P:n.iii'infi,  whom  lie 

otrocni.ioncd  tails  "  ui.k^co  of  tiic  ^oiiimoiis."     One  cannot 

i-i  any  ':t'::!i-j  :>:ntln:<  record.     "Post  ij  raves  et  butsnspca  ivl'.l:  Xi'diiilir.  l.liidtl.eper-sn  :n;--ii-ili 

] ■  ■  ~  — "  i  -    1  :■::■' 1 1 SI   si'.d:  dunes   mi   •jllijcliril  pic'ss  ill  wi.s  1,.  ruphvjs   Cursor,  who  v.-;;.-!        v'.-i:  i:i  I'll i; 

J ;;:  i  ii:;-.'.  Vl'll  ■■<■•'■<■                             i\r-   er,:i  :    ey'.i-  ■.■■'.'■■''.  (  I -ivy,  X.  ■IT)  ;   am!  tt.tin   Iki!  sppoint 

ir;i':1  I. : .  i  i  l  dira  Ci(ini:iit:i:'  ere-,  ui.  ;.]■;?,  it  i   c;ms>";  ietuy  would  cuineide'  wilii  fit  year  when  tin; 

'I no:,  in  ox'iemis  ;k:i  iei.lis  licri  so'.cba'.,  Ji.';L-or  pluyiic  was  a  I  ir^  licifdit,  and  v.tieu  the  dquita- 

o-on.fsnr  Ilortoniiinn :    mil   pie  be  re  vocal  ;t  iri  !'■■•     ■>■.       •  ■■  11    '.  <  V[  V;-;.::-.!-.  to  LnvLe  . ie - l- : il ^ i  L i i^ 

todc ia;;lsi.ralu  i-\::i'ji\ll,  qcod  juuli  tactii-  to  Home,     'Varro.  do  L,  L.  V.  S"j.     Y.v...  .Miidm-. 

t-,fi  :■  n1  ■■  ..■,'ii:ii\;r;it."  Pojnpor.ius,  i'.o  Orijiiriu  .luris.   IViijii:.!,  1.     Tit. 

"  CM.   iili.   Pcufrm.      ]):onv=,    mmrl    Mjiiuni.  II.  #30.     I.ivv.  XXV.  1.  XXX 11.  20.     Vicoriua 

Serjptor.  Vo.ltr.    "Vattiiui.  Collect.  Vol.  II.  p.  Maximum,  V.  i.  %  7. 

B01.  Etvuioleeici.i:  Masn.  in  Mica.    See  Herman, 

"  Livy  Epitome,  SI.  Pol.  Aiitaq.  of  Greece,  %  137. 
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to  try  by  summary  process  all  offenders  against  the  public  peace  "who  might  bo 
taken.  In  Ihe  fact ;  in  have  the  care  of  Hie  state  prison,  and  to  carry  intn  effect 
ihc  sentence  or"  the  k;w  upon  criminals.  They  resembled  exactly  in  "11  these  points 
the  iv ell-know ii  magistracy  of  the  eleven  at  Athens. 

The  creation  of  this  office  seems  to  mark  an  increase  of  ordinary  crimes  against 
person  and  property  ',  and  such  an  increase  was  (lie  natural  conse-  .j.,,  ,,,.,,„!,,,  „,.„,.,.„ 
quence  of  the  distress;  which  prevailed  about  ihis  time,  and  partic-  "'"•■"""tat™. 
ulnrlv  of  llie  severe  visitations  of  pestilence  which  occurred  ai  this  period.  It  is 
we!!  brown  that  such  reasons  are  marked  by  the  greatest  outbreaks  of  ail  sorts 
of  crime;  and  that,  never  is  a  strong  police  more  needed  than  when  the  pi'uspeel, 
of  impending  death  makes  men  reckless,  and  eager  only  to  indulge  their  passions 
■while  they  may. 

The  census  of  (he  year  4G1  gave  a  retain  of  2ii2.322  Roman  citizens;*  that  of 
the  year  -.1.00,  notwithstanding  the  havoc  cause  J  in  the  interval  by  KlJl,„.„  of  ,ha  „„„. 
l.-ii!  double  scourge  of  pestilence  and  war,  exhibited  an  increase  of  " lbL" p™1™1- 
10,()(H);i  upaii  ihe  preceding  return.  This  was  owing  lo  (he  conquest  of  lite  Sn- 
biaes,  and  their  consequent  admission  to  the  lioman  franchise  hi  tie  year  -lt>4  : 
for  tli e  census  included,  as  is  well  known,  not  only  those  citizens  wiic  were  en- 
rolled in  the  tribes,  but  those  also  who  enjoyed  the  private  rights  of  citizenship 
without  as  yet  partaking  in  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Amongst  other  traits  of  resemblance  between  the  Spartan  and  (he  Roman 
aristocracies,  we  may  notice  the  extreme  moderation  shown  by  Si,,,  „(  u  ewu.piiu» 
each  of  them  toward.-  (.be  faults  of  their  distinguished  citizens.  It  m>^-- 
was  not  till  after  repeated  proofs  of  his  treasonable  designs  that  the  Spartan  gov- 
ernment would  take  any  serious  steps  against  Pa.usam.as  :  and  the  forhearance  of 
the  Romans  towards  Appius  Claudius  was  no  less  remarkable.  Another  memo- 
rable example  of  the  same  spirit  occurred  in  Ihe  case  of  L.  Post.imias  Megelhts. 
He  belonged  to  a  family  whose  pride  and  hatred  of  the  commons  had  been  noto- 
rious in  the  political  contests  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century;14  and  as 
niiehuhr  has  truly  observed,  the  peculiar  character  of  a  Reman  family  was  pre- 
served from  generation  to  generation,  and  it  was  rarely  found  that  any  of  its 
members  departed  from  it.  He  had  been  consul  in  449,  and  again  in  4o0,  and. 
had  acquired  in  each  of  his  commands  the  reputation  of  a  brave  and  skilful  sol- 
dier. But  his  conduct  as  a  citizen  was  far  less  meritorious  ;  and  it  was  probably 
for  some  overbearing  or  oppressive  behavior  in  his  second  consulship  that  he 
was  threatened  with  impeachment  by  oae  of  (lie  tribunes  as  soon  as  he  went  out 
of  office.  In  the  crisis  of  the  Sanmi'.e  war,  however,  military  merit  atoned  for  all 
other  defee'.s ;  the  consul  Sp.  Oarvilius  named  him  oae  of  his  lieutenants,"  and  the 
trial  was  delayed  (ill  the  campaign  should  he  over ;  but  when  if.  had  ended  tri- 
umphal I  y,  ihe  pen'.i'arit.y  and  brilliant  victories  of  Hp.  Oa.rvains  pleaded  strongly 
in  fn vor  of  his  lieutenant,  and  the  trial  never  wars  brought  forward.  Two  years 
a:"'. cr wards,  in  i. -5 :.! r  P'oslumius  was  again  c':osen  eoastd,  when  the  great  victory 
obtained,  ia  the  preceding  year  by  0.  [■'alius  made  it  probable  that  the  war  might 
soon  he  brought  to  a  triumphant  issue. 

His  proud  and  bad  nature  was  more  irritated  by  having  been  threatened  at 
first  watli  impeachment,  than  softened  by  the  favor  shown  to  him  His   ^^ 

afterwards;  so  that  ins  conduct  in  ins   third   consulship  m:i.'  i.nai.  ■        ■■■      1 

of  a  mischievous   madman.      His  first  actHE  was   lo  iasist  on  having 
Samnium  assigned  to  him  as  his  province,  wiihont  referring  tin;  decision  as  usual 
to  lot ;   and  though  his  colleague,  C.  Junius  Bubulcus,  remonstrated   against  this 
arrogance,  vet  ihe  nobi'afv  and  powerful   interest  of  Postumius  prevailed,  and  C. 
Junius  ibiii'iit  to  dispute  what  lie  perceived  he  could  not  rcsis'.  with  success. 

Then  followed,  as  usual,  the  levying  of  the  legions  for  the   service  of  the  year; 


*  See  Ohap.  SHI.  of  his  history,  note  IS. 
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but  thb  Samnites  were  so  bumbled  thai  notbmg  mare  was  to  be 

■    i      ■■  cmi-i-c]  itoio  i  nem,  and  Q.  Fabius  Gtirgcs  still  commanded  an  arm', 

in  Samnium  as  proconsul.  It  was  not  necessary,  therefore,  for  the 
eonsvd  to  begin  aeiive  operations  immediately  ;  but  ho,  no  tv.it!  is  landing,  took  the 
field  with  his  army,  and  advanced  towards  the,  enemy's  frontier.  In  the  course 
of  the  late  campaigns,  he  had  become  the  occupier  of  a  large  tract  of  the  lerri- 
i.ovy  conquered  from  the  Sammies  ;  but  much  of  it  Mils  uncleared  land,  .and  as 
slaves  at,  Rome  wore-  yet  Ira',  few,  laborers  were  not  easily  to  he  procured  in  these 
remote  possessions  in  suilicient  numbers.  Postumius  did  not  scruple  to  employ 
his  soldiers  as  though  they  had  been  his  slaves:  he  set  i.v.i,  thousand'17  men  to 
work  in  I'ellir.g  his  v.ouijs,  ami  in  this  manner  lie  engaged  for  a  eonsidetabie  time 
a  large  portion  of  a  Roman  army. 

When,  at  last,  he  was  ready  to  eommor.ee  active  operations  against,  the  ono- 
nis behmior  tnnniiii  my>  h's  pride  displayed  itself  in  a  new  form.  Q.  h'abius  G  urge's 
q,FabiuaGu^»  was  sjjji^  ,LS  lvc  wlv0  scc.n.  commanding  a.u  army  in  Samiiium  as 
proconsul ;  and  be  was  now  laying  siege  to  Cominium,  whicli,  though  labor,  and 
burn':  by  the  Romans  two  years  before,  appears  to  have  been  again  occupied  by 
the  s'ainniies  as  a  fortress:  for  the  massy  walls  of  their  towns  could  not  easily 
be  destroyed,  and  these  exist  in  many  instances  to  Ibis  day,  encircling  ;:othmg 
but  desolation  within  them.  Trie  consul,  wrote  to  Fabius,1"  ordering  him  to  with- 
draw from  Pamnium  :  Fabius  pleaded  the  authority  of  the  senate,  by  which  lie 
bad  been  continued  in  bis  command;  and  the  senate  itself  sent  a  deputation  to 
X'ostnmius,  requiring  him  not  to  oppose  their  decree.  But  be  replied  to  the 
deputies,  that  so  long  as  he  was  consul  it  wa.s  for  him  to  command  the  senate, 
not  for  the  senate  to  dictate  to  him  ;  and  be  marched  directly  towards  Oomininm, 
to  compel  Fabius  to  obedience  by  actual  force.  Fabius  did  not  attempt  to  resist 
him;  and  the  consul,  having  taken  lite  command  of  both  armies,  immediately 
sent  Fabius  home. 

In  actual  war  Postuinbts  again  proved  himself  an  able  soldier:  be  took  Co- 
Koirt  ii  ii-  -  tnininm, '''''  and  several  other  placi-s,  and  he  conquered  the  important 
e .■'"■'"  ; :  /j'::',;  post  of  Venusia,  and,  well  appreciating  the  advantages  of  its  situa- 
tion, be  recommended  tliat  it  should  be  made  a.  Roman  colony. 
The  senate  followed  his  advice,  but  would  nol  appoint  him  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners'0 for  assigning  (be  lanes  to  the  colonists,  and  superintending  the  founda- 
tion of  (he  new  settlement.  He  in  his  turn  distributed  all  the  plunder  of  the 
campaign  amongst  his  soldiers,  that  be  might  not  enrich  the  treasury ;  and  bo 
marched  home  and  gave  his  soldiers  leave  of  absence-  from  their  standards,  with- 
out waiting  for  f'ae  arrival  of  bis  successor.  Finally,  when  the  senate  refused 
to  allow  him  to  triumph,1"  lie,  having  secured  the  protection  of  three  of  the  trib- 
unes, celebrated  bis  triumph  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition  of  the  other  seven, 
and  in  contempt  of  the  senate's  refusal. 

For  such  a  course  of  outrageous  conduct,  he  was  prosecuted  as  soon  as  he 
Hsi.t.WMidiuiiviij  went  out  of  otlicc,  by  two  of  the  tribunes,  and  was  condemned  by 
"mi-  all  the  iliree-and-t'iivtv  tribes  unanimously.     But  bis  accusers  did 

not  prosecute  him  capitally,  they  only  sued  him  for  a  line;  and  although  the 
One  was  the,  heaviest  to  which  any  Roman  had  been  hitherto  sentenced,  for  it 
amounted  Jo  aOO.OOO  ases,l!  yet  it  was  but  smali  in  comparison  of  the  penalties  im- 
posed with  for  less  provocation  by  the  governments  of  Grwce.  It,  amounted,  in 
Greek  money,  to  no  more  than  fifty  iii.ousanii.  drachma!,  whereas  Agis,  the  king 
of  Sparta,  had  been  condemned,  even  by  the  Spartans,  to  pay  a  tine  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand'*  for  a.  mere  want  of  judgment  hi  his  military  operations.     Postu- 

"  Uic-nj-fins,  XVI.  lil.    I.ivy,  Epitome.  of  .Postiamus'  j.wiut  consulship,  X.  37.    lint 

■'"  'IlioiLVniiis.  .XVI.  16.  "  .  it  ;i_;iv(Js  on  evcrv  -\- r,  i.icli.cr  r.itti  lus  L'lircl 

<"  ':.':■-  :  v;:ii-;.  XVI.  17.  cor.sulhiiij;.,  ■■t.,wi.i(;'-i  it  .':■■  n^.tjd  lw  ilifmisins. 

'■'  D:...v-i-.s,  XVI. 17.  "'  iDUmysius,  XVI.  n" 

"  Diom's.  XVI.  IS.     Livy  rubies  this  s:ery  Is  Tlmi.wi.lKks,  V.  6 
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mius,  in  addition  in  his  own  large  possessions,  would  probably  have  many  wealthy 
cheats,  who  were  bound  to  pay  their  patron's  line.  Mis  family,  at  any  rate,  was 
nfit  ruined  or  disgraced  by  lus  sentence,  fur  his  son  was  elected,  consul  a  few  years 
afterwards,  in  Llie  third  year  of  the  lirst  Punic  war. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  particulars  recorded  of  this  period  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  embassy  sent  to  Greece  in  the  year  Hi'l,  to  invite 
the  god  .dfeulapius  tu  Home,  in  order  that  lie  might  put   i    top  ti 
the  plague  which  had  then  been  ravins;  for  three  years.    The  head  *v»>"° 

of  the  embassy  was  Q.  Ogidnius/'  the  proposer  of  the  la  w  by  which  the  com- 
mons had  been  admitted  to  the  sacred  offices  of  pontile1;  and  augur,  and  who 
more  recently,  as  curulc  ;edile.  had  caused  the  famous  group  of  the  she-wolf 
st.ckliag  Romulus  and  Ib.-ruis  to  bo  p'aoed  by  the  sacred  'ig-tree  iu  the  comitium. 
The  deputation  arrived  at  Epidanrns,  the  peculiar  seat.  <;f  yEsculapius,  and  en- 
treated permission  to  invite  the  sod  to  Rome,  and  that  they  might  be  instructed 
how  to  offer  him  acceptable  worship.  This  was  no  unusual  request ;  for  many 
chics  had.  iu  like  manner,  received  his  worship  from  TCpidanrus  ;  kieyon,"  Athens, 
Pergamus,  and  Cyrene.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  snakes  which  were  sacred  to 
the  god  crawled  from  his  temple  to  the  city  of  blpidaurus,  and  from  thence  made 
its  way  to  the  sea-shore,  aed  climbed  up  iato  the  trireme  of  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dors, which  was  as  usaa.l  drawn  up  on  the  beach.  Tt  was  under  the  form  of  a 
snahe  liuit  yKsoulapius  was  said  io  have  gone  to  Sieyoiv6  when  his  worship  was 
introduced  there  ;  and  the  Romans,  Instructed  by  the  Epklaurinns,  considered  Lhat 
ho  was  now  going  to  visit  Koine  in  ti.ie  same  form,  and  they  immediately  sailed 
away  with  the  sacred  snake  to  Italy.  .But  when  they  stopped  at  Antium,  on 
their  way  borne,  the  snake,  so  said  the  story/7  left  the  ship,  and  crawled  out  into 
the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  jEseulapius,  for  the  god  it  seems  was  worshipped, 
at  Antium  also,  and  ceiled  himself  round  a  tall  palm-tree,  when:  he  remained  for 
three  days.  The  Romans  anxiously  waited  for  bis  return  to  the-  ship;  and  at 
last  he  went  back,  and  did  not  move  again  till,  the  ship  entered  the  Tiber,  Then 
who::  she  came  to  Rome,  lie  again  crawled  forth ,  bat  instead  of  landing  with  the 
ambassadors,  he  swam  to  the  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Tiber,  and  there  went 
on  shore  and  remained  quiet.  A  temple  was  built,  therefore,  to  the  gud  in  (lie 
spot  which  he  bad  himself  chosen;  and  the  island  to  this  day  preserves  the 
memory  of  the  story,  for  the  travertine,  which  was  brought  thine  to  form  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  of  the  god,  has  been  cut  into  a  rude  resemblance  of  a 
trireme,  because,  it  was  on  ship-board  that  /.if,  c  if.  a  pins  hail  first  visited  the  Ro- 
mans, and  received  their  worship. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Romans  did  bring  back  with  them  a 
snake  front  hipida.urus,  for  there  was  a  breed  of  snakes  there,  said  Th8  ,iMr  „t  j^,,. 
to  be  peculiar  to  that  c  -r.  in  try,1'  and  perfectly  harmless,  which  were  'M'^ 
accounted  sacred  to  jEsculapius.  And  so  complete  is  the  ascendency  which 
man's  art  has  obtained  over  the  brute  creation,  that  it  is  very  possible  lhat  they 
may  have  been  trained  to  perform  various  feats  at  the  bidding  of  then  beepers  ; 
and  if  one  of  these,  as  is  likely,  weal  with  the  sacred  snake  to  Rome,  wonders: 
may  have  really  been  exhibited  to  the  Roman  people,  which  they  would  have 
certainly  supposed  to  be  supernatural. 

This,  if  we  except  the  doubtful  story  of  the  embassy  to  Alliens  immediately 
before  the  deeemvirate,  and  one  or  iwo  deputations  to  consult  the  UaM  km™,^^  „, 
oracle  of  Delphi,  is  the  earliest  instance  recorded   by  the  Roman   :  ■■:.■■. 

annalists  of  any  direct   communication  between   their  country  and  s^^™x"- 
Greece,  since  the   beginning  of  the   commonwealth.      Greek  writers,  as  we  have 
seen,  mentioned  an   embassy  sera,  to  Alexander  at   Babylon,  and  a  rcmonsuaece 


**  Ysilr-1-ius  ILiy'iuus,  I.  S.  Aia.tor  "ilu  Viris  '-'  A:-  1'ivcn  by  VuVvins  Miuira-n,  1.8,  by 
author  "()ii  Vivis  111  ::::lv':')i;-,!:  i;n.:!  al.'ove  sil! 
CM(1,  Me'.incoqjhoB.  X"    ""    ' 
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made  by  Demetrius  Poliorecte.-;  against  the  piracies  of  the  Antintians,  at  a  tima 
when  they  were  subject  to  tin;  Romans.  We  may  be  sure,  at  any  rate,  that  in 
the  nviddie  'if  the  fifth  century  the  two  people  were  no  strangers  to  each  other  ; 
and  whether  it  be  true  or  not  that  Demetrius  acknawdedged  the  Romans  to  be 
the  kinsmen  of  the  Greeks,  yet  when  the  Epidaurians  gave  them  their  god  jlsiscu- 
Iapius,  they  would  feel  that  they  were  net  giving  him  to  a  people  utterly  barba- 
rian, but  to  one  which  had  for  centuries  paid  divine  honors  io  Greek  heroes, 
whir. 1 1  worshipped  Hercules,  and  (lie  twin  gads  Gastor  and  Pollux;  and  which, 
within  the  memory  of  the  existing  generaiion,  had  erected  statues  in  the  comi- 
tium  to  the  widest  and  bravest  of  the  men  of  Greece, M  Pythagoras  and  Alcibiades. 
Nor  can  we  doubt  that.  Q.  Ogulnius  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
language  to  address  the  Epidaurians,  as  L.  Postumius  a  few  years  later  addressed 
the  Tarentio.es,  without  the  help  of  an  interpreter. 

We  are  now  arrived,  however,  at  the  period  when  the  histories  of  Greece  and 

Rome  unavoidably  intermix  with  one  another;  when  lire  greatest 

ii  ■    iiyn.ee  and  general  of  the  Greek   nation   crossed   over  into  ltal.v, 

■i         ■   ■■    .1    ..     lii  1    1 1. ■<■  hi n ■   h   id  of  the  last,   coalition   of   the   Italian  states 

against  Rome.  We  must  here  then  pause,  and  before  we  enter 
upon  the  new  Banniit.e  and  Tareiitiue  war,  in  which  J.'yrraus  so  soon  interfered, 
and  before  we  notice  those  renewed  hosthu.ies  with  the  Gauls,  which  owed  llieir 
origin,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Tarentines,  we  must  onee  more 
cross  (die  sea,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  observe  what 
ws5  now  the  state  of  Greece  and  of  the  eastern  world  ;  what,  new  powers  had  suc- 
ceeded to  Athens,  Sparta,  'flushes,  and  the  great  king  who  had  inherited  die 
fragments  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  anil  what  was  tins  condition  of  the  various 
stales  of  the  Grecian  name  in  Greece  itself  and  in  Sicily.  \Yc  must  endeavor, 
too,  to  obtain  some  more  lively  notion  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  people  at  this 
same  period,  than  could  be  gained  from  the  imperfect  record  of  political  and 
military  events  ;  to  conceive  what  that  city  was  which  Giueas  likened  to  a  tem- 
ple- ;  what  was  the  real  character  of  that  people  whose  senate  he  described  as  ar 
assembly  of  kings. 


CHAPTER  XXXV, 


The  hundred  and  twenfy-fonrth  Olympiad  witnessed,  says  Polybins,-  the  first 
.    .    revival  of  the  Achjean  league,  and  the  deaths  of  Ptolemy,  the  son 
t  L      t  ,     t   1  us,  of  Seleucus  iNieator,   and  of  Ptolemy 

aracMu.his.or)-.  Ceraunus.     The  same  period  was  also  marked  by  the  Italian  ex- 

pedition  of  Pyrrhus,  and  immediately   afterwards   followed  the  great  inroad  of 

"'  Pllnv.  Hiitor.  XjUmmI.  XXXIV.  J  5-1.  FA.  V.x  eon-FuRsd"  after  tlinir  rjiss~ti'r  at  I.H>  rmss  of 

Sill i!? .     'h:!'-;-  sliir.u.-  iviij1!;  sot  up  "ac  !o  tiuin-  ("aiidimn,  ss  thiyv  did  nhonvra'd;;  scour  Isiu  d(j- 

jiiti,"  probiUv  in  liic  sef-osrul  wiir;  and  wera  ibid  ■;,;  iiinvav.     Livv,  XXII.  57. 

ei-iwt ;:-,'[  in  car.^i;neace.  ef  '.'no  coiiiir.isinj  of  V.Hi  '  Polybius,  11.  41.     Somu   ts  n;.iI;  ,u;e.iiMi   rnriv 

Dis-lp kii-u  orm'i:,  whilst  ttit:  Itonuius  had  pvabii.-  pisrhnp;  bo  ruiiiiirei.  o'.'ihe  length  of  this 
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tin:  Gaul*  into  Greece  and  Asia,  their  celebrated  attack  upon  Delphi,  and  theii 
establishment  in  tlie  heart  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  country  which  sfioi'w  ards  was. 
called  from  them  Galatia.  This  coincidence  of  remarkable  events  is  enough  of 
itself  l-o  attract  attention  ;  and  the  names  which  I  have  just,  mentioned  conlain, 
in  a  manner,  the  germ  of  the  whole  history  of  the  eastern  world  ;  all  its  interests 
am!  all  its  n-.ost  striking  points  may  be  faily  comprehended,  when  these  names 
have  been  rendered  significant,  and  we  have  formed  a  distinct  notion  of  the  per- 
sons and  people  iviiieh  ihey  designate. 

Forty  years'1  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Alexander,  when  Seleueu.s  Ni ca- 
ter, the  last  survivor  of  his  generals,  was  assassinated  at  Lysima-  E .., ,.„„„;,„„.,..; „,i,vj 
chia5  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,    The  old  I 

than  seventy-five  years  old,  had  jnst  before  destroyed  the  king-  1,™Ktojl 
dom  of  Lysimachus,  the  last  survivor  except  himself  of  the  immediate  successors 
and  former  generals  of  Alexander;  and  after  fifty  years'  absence,  was  returning 
as  the  sovereign  of  Asia  to  that  country  which  lie  had  left  as  an  unknown  officer 
in  Alexander's  army.  Rut  an  oracle,  ii  is  said,  bail  bidden  him.  beware  of 
Europe,  i'1  for  that  the  appointed  seat  of  bis  fortunes  was  Asia.  And  scarcely 
bad  lie  larded  on  the  Thrataau  C!  hers  ones  us,  when  he  was  assassinated  by  one  of 
his  own  followers,  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus/  the  half  brother  of  Ptolemy  i'hiiadel- 
pbus,  the  reigning  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  first  been  a  refugee  at  the,  court  of 
byidmnehns,  and,  after  his  death,  had  been  taken  into  the  service  of  Side  a  ens, 
and  had  been  treated  by  him  with  (he.  gre:Uo?t  kiade.ess  and  confidence.  Seleu- 
cus'  vast  kingdom,  whbli  readied  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Indus,  was  in- 
herited by  las  son  Antiockus  ;::  but  his  murderer  seized  upon  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  which  having  been  in  vapid  succession  filled  by  various  competitors, 
ar.d  having  lastly  been  occupied  by  Lysimachus,  now,  in  consequence  of  his  over- 
throw' and  death,  and  of  the  murder  of  Lis  conijuerov,  seemed  to  lie  open  to  the 
first  pretender. 

Sclcucus  outlived  by  about  two  years7  his  old  ally  and  Ids  protector  in  his  ut- 
most need,  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  king  of  Egypt.  With  more 
unbroken  good  fortune  than  any  other  of  Iris  content  porai  ir<,  rnr- 
emyhad  remained  master  of  Egypt,  first  as  satrap  and  afterwards  Jrt°s'*°  P"B' 
as  king,  fro  in  the  first  division  of  Alexander's  empire  down  to  the  period  of  bis 
own  death,  il'i'.e  distinct  and  almost  unassailable  position  of  .Kgyp:  saved  it  from 
lae  sudden  cor.quests  which  often  changed  the  fortune  of  other  countries;  the 
der-eHs  of  the  Nile  formed  a  barrier  not  easily  to  be  overcome.  To  Egypt,  Ptol- 
emy had  added  the  old  commonwealth  of  Cyrenc,'  where  the  domestic  factions, 
according  to  the  frequent  fate  of  the  Greek  cities,  had  at  last  sacrificed  their 
common  indep'-r.derre  to  a  foreign  enemy,  lie  was  also  master  of  the  rich  island 
of  Cyprus,-  and,  after   the   defeat  of  Antigonus    at   Ipsus,  he   had   extended   bis 

tni'.  nn.%  eted  ;:::  it  is  f.o  metiers  net  directly  eon-  and.  immoriiL  n;unc~,  on  ivkieb  -,vc  c:ai  :-t;:i?sij 

netted  with  tlie  S'.oiiiavi  lkl  tv  of  tin;  ei-Ji  ecu  -  <lv  cil  I  :m  lonii-  or  too  often. 

tu'ry  fif  Koi isp.     lint  it  i=  impossible  te  :>,!■£(.■  t  -  Alexander  i M ■■  ■  ■: I  Ulfiiip.  114-1-2,   is.  c.  B-il. 

tlist  ii"i  tiie  countries  hero  spoken  f>i'  will  s-:e-  (Setcuei-.s  ivi.s  i  - 1 i  i -•: i .-■-■:■  ■  i  !>!■.  ■i!|-.  Iitl-l,  is.  is.  £SD. 

cessively  become  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  .see  ivnc-  (j'iti'i-.,  1'asti  lioltomoi. 

''  -  3  in  which  they  were   enjiisei.t    w'u,h  a  Appiim,  SyHi.e.  -J;";.    Purpkyry,  apud  Eiisc- 


e  will   tic.reaiter  c\iim  our  Kite  alien.  :ivjl    bLura,  Chronic,  p.  li;!.  flu.  Sca'-mer. 
"  ■'■■   condition   immediately  before        ■  Appian,  Syriae.  03. 

it  "be  consideivd  foreign  to  my        :  Ptolemy  Ceriumus  iv:i*  ike  son  of  Ptolemy 


e  their  condition    inirjioiLiiircly  Ik  lore        "  Appi 

iir-  c:;mun  In:  :■«;■..■■  i  lcivd  forcimi  to  my        !  Ptolemy  C 

I>;:s::ies,  the  dLsre.rtm.s-i  ef  the  oas"i-     fioicr,  by  Jlurydiec,  tlie  daughter  ol'Aniinalcr 


ftom  the  ireBtexE  wca  produi  live  of   Ptolemj  Philadelp]  as  ■■■,  son  bj  Bi  renioe. 

1  ...  r.s(.n  U(.|K:^;"  j  ,-„;  tliii!  el's-     I'ornlivrv.  apud  kuscb.  «.  ;'■-!.    Puasa-rims,  I.  (i. 

i.l.c"sprcad  of  rlcs  (-tree;;        »  Meninon  apud  Pketimn,  p.  iuli,  JhL.  Hel;- 


...      _.  ......  :r  Asia  Minor,  Syria,     

id  Egypt,  by  Alos:n:der'¥  c;ii:er,r;;t-,  end  tlie  '■'  J1: r,!o:ny  Sy.r.er,  tee  =r.n  of  T.iisrus,  died  just 

-.taiiiiHlnncnt  of  iiid  suoec-?siv;  kmjf.loois.     As  fovly  yeers  :-.\\i^  liis   den:.!i  of  Alesander,  o( 

■r  the  notices  of  Creeeo  it-cil',  of  Sp;:.ri:i,  of  wliose   uotioi-s  lie   and    A.risi.obalus  wcro  tho 

heboa,  and  of  Atfiens,  ihoy  eire-.o'.  p;e.;d  euite  f.irlie-t   f.is.l  most  r.ut!)ciit!.ij  ki^torians.      Mis 

16  same  justification  ;    but  1  -.rust  lb;-.t  iiity  ci;ii.v.  lo-.ti  pliee  01 1  aip.  ■ii-a,  n.  c.  283. 

.ny  lwlbrjrivuri,  as  ;.i:  iibciisi  iavoliaitary  trib-  *  Diodorus,  XVIII.  21. 

le  of  respect  and  a-ffeetlon  to  eld  f..-:-e;:i.eieus  »  I'lolemy  led.iee.i.f  ti.::-  several  petty  Mags  o: 
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driminirjii  in  Syria,  as  fur  us  Llic  valley  of  the  Orontes,  the  country  known  by  the 
name  of  ('ode- Syria/1  or  the  vale  of  Syria.  His  dominion,  next  to  f.liut  of  Seleu- 
cus,  was  by  far  the  most  extensive,  as  il  was,  without  any  exception,  the  most 
compact  and.  secure  of  all  the  kingdoms  formed  out  of  Alexander's  empire. 

When  Alexander  died  at  Babylon,  only  seven  years  had  elapsed  since  his  con- 
ns ar»i  .wniT  c!U0F;t  °f  *'ere>n>  !ln,I  not  m(,re   tnrtl1  10ur  smce  °'s  victory  over 

■•  '       i         ''i    I'  i ■!    !■,  ■■   o.amnuia'R  in  India.     Tliat  his  conquests   could  not 

en  r.  »  .  jjave  jJH(!11  eo tmj'nj l"(..-ly  consjbdak'd  within  s;>  short  a  period  is  evi- 
dent ;  but  it  affords  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  ascendency  of  the  Greek  race  over 
the  Asiatics,  that  the  sudden  death  of  the  great  conqueror  ciid  not  destroy  his 
unfinished  work;  that  not  a  single  native  chief  ventured  to  assert  the  independ- 
ence of  his  country,  but  every  province  continued  in  (lie  unity  of  the  Macedonian 
empire,  and  obeyed  without  dispu'e  a  .Macedonia!  satrap.11  Kor  did  Lhe  subse- 
quent, wars  between  the  Macedonian  generals  destroy  (he  spell  of  their  superior- 
ity. Eumcnes  and  Antigonus  carried  on  their  contest  in  Susiana  and  Media,  and 
disposed  at  their  will  of  all  the  resources  of  those  countries  ;  and,  after  the  mur- 
der of  the  last  of  Alexander's  children,  fmrtetei  years  after  his  ora  death,  when 
oh;  dience  va;i  1:0  longer  claimed  even  nominally  for  the  blood  and  name  of  the. 
great  conqueror,  still  the  G recti  dominion  was  unshaken  ;  and  Sole ue us,  by  birl.li 
a  simple  Macedonian  subject,  saf  undisturbed  in  Tinbyhm,  on  the  throne  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, and  held  the  country  of  Cyrus  as  one  amongst  bis  numerous  prov- 

Tbis  con tinr.ar.ee  of  the  Macedonian  power  was  01 

.  measure,    to   Alexander's   eomprehens 

'.  '  !■■.  1  1  1  1  in  soldier  of  his  guard,  Peueestcs,L!  satrap  of  Persia; 
but  the  simple  soldier,  unfettered  by  any  literary  or  philosophical 
pride,  did  not  scruple  to  adopt  the  Persian  dress,  and  to  learn  the  Persian  lan- 
guage ;  confirming  has  own  and  his  nation's  dominion  by  those  very  compliances 
which  many  of  bis  more  cultivated  but  less  wise  country  men  regarded  as  an 
unworthy  condescension  to  the  barbarians."  The  youth,  of  the  Asiatic  provinces1'' 
were  enlisted  in  the  Macedonian  army,  were  taught  the  discipline  of  the  phalanx, 
and  the  use  of  the  Greek  shield  and  pike  ;  the  bravest  of  them  were  admitted 
into  the  mote  distinguished  bodies  of  cavalry  and  infantry  known  by  the  name 
of  [he  king's  companions  ;  and  the  highest  of  the  Persian  nobility  were  made, 
together  with  the  noblest  of  Hie  Macedonians,  officers  of  the  king's  body-guard. 
Tims,  where  the  insulting  display  of  superiority  was  avoided,  i's  reality  was  felt 
and  acknowledged  without  m miliaria;;  ;  and  when  the  king's  officers  became  in- 
dependent satraps,  i!ie  Asiatics  ^-w  their  .\bn;''Jonim;  comrades  preferred,  ahviost 
without  11  single  exception,  to  these  dignities,  and  they  themselves  remained  the 
subjects  of  men  whom  tliey  hud  so  lately  seen  nominally  their  equals. 

Thus  there  was  spread  over  Asia,  from  the  shores  of  the  ./Kgean  to  the  Indus, 
EpiMJ  a  tbt  w  and  over  the  whole  of  Egypt  also,  an  outer  covering  at  the  least 

ve  been  laid  on 
minis  Ada.  jlerc  all(]  there,  on  the  solid  and  heterogeneous  mass  below.     The 

native  languages  were  not  extirpated,  they  were  not  even  driven,  as  afterwards 
in  the  western  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  a  few  mountainous  or  remote 
districts;  they  remained  probably  in  general  ase  for  all  the  common  purposes 
of  life;   but   Greek  was   everywhere   the  medium  of  communication  between  the 

tic  island.  f-vA  lnndo.  liimsclf  mister  c("  it,  poir.red  vo  be  s:itr:i]is  ovei-ea.L'a,  in  .Justin,  Slit. 
Olyrap.   117-1,  e.    c.    312.      [Diodoru*,    XTX._    i,  i.;n;  ;ji.-,.|,,~.^,  XVlil.  3,  ?tc    Tbero  is  ■•■"—■■ 


his  great  1 

llV:-.i    iilv-ui.    :;=  *    ;  [Hii-lonis.    XX.    fiS|,   jiluL  had  (lit;   OiV..:;tv-.-ot'  lVi'01«-i:';Ld;i!  ;   ;Lnd   !'or;ii 

!!i.:.:'v  ivi.ivi-Tjd   it  alter  lau  victory  0:  fnsns.  ;  1  i . . I  Tn.x:Lis  ivadrcd  for  ;.  time  t :i.:ir  ;>'i'K3- 

[I'latiOTrlL.    [)cmctr.  Sit.]  mClltS  Oil  t:K'  1  IvdaKpL::'  i.ud  I  lit;  1  Hi [11  j. 

10  Dbdovus,  Vriij-n.  Vii'ifaii.  XXT.  "1.  "  Ari-iun,  dc  'Exp;;..1,  it.     Alexiiud,  VI.  SO. 

"Sue   this   ace-omit   nf  v-ia   divi-ion   of  tin;  B  Arrian,  VII.  6. 

;;-7:ivui:e--,  a:,  dot  '.':.£  -Mieedomau  g-.ia.:r.J.i  ap-  M  Arrian,  VII.  6, 11. 
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natives  of  different  countries;  it  was  (he  language  of  the  court,  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  of  literature.  Many  new  t:it.ies  were  also  founded,  where  the  pre- 
dominant element  of  tlic  population  was  Greek  from  the  beginning :  such  as  An- 

tioch,  Laodieea,  Apnmea,  Seleucia  in  Syria,"  .Se'eucia  on  the  Tigris,  and  many 
other  places  lmilt  also  by  the  same  founder,  Sekucus,  in  the.  several  provinces  of 
hi-  empire.  From  these  an  influence  was  communicated  to  other  cities  in  their 
neighborhood,  which  were  older  than  the  Greek  conquest, :  and  the  Greek  char- 
acter was  revived  in  places  winch,  like  Tarsus,  cla.iuied  to  be  originally  Greci:m 
settlements,'6  but  in  the  lapse  ol  years  had  become  barbarized. 

In  this  manner  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  were  pervaded  in  every  part  by  the 
language  and.  institutions  of  Giwee,  ami  retained  [.lie  impression  r  „  i,,,  WM  BM1 
I  1         rn     1  nl    rios    down  to  the    period  of  1  1 

Turkish  conquerors.  Upper  Asia,  from  ike  I'iuphnites  to  the  In-  covtm'sd  ^r™^ 
dus,  was  effected  much  more  slightly  ;  and  the  connection  of  these  P"°™'' 
countries  with  Greece  was  finally  broken  about  thirty  years  after  the  period  at 
winch  we  arc  now  arrived,  by  the  restoration  of  a  native  monarchy,  in  the  line 
of  the  Arsacida;.11  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris  then  became  the  capital  of  a  barbarian 
sovereign  ;  and  although  ii,  with  sonic  of  the  other  Greek  eiiies  founded  by  irieleu- 
cus'-  in  Media  and  Parlbia,  had  not  lost  their  national  character  even  in  the  time 
ol  Strabo,  yet  it  was  enough  if  they  could  retain  it  themselves  ;  there  was  no 
possibility  of  communicating  it  in  any  degree  to  the  nations  around  them. 

We  may  be  excused,  however,  from  extending  our  view  bevond  the  I'luphrat.es, 
and  may  return  to  a  more  minute  examination  of  those-  countries  ..  ^  ]f  t 
of  western  Asia  and  Africa  which  were  all  destined  to  become  \m"<,vm*i utntut 
successively  provinces  of  Rome.  And  here,  although  we  at  first 
sight  see  nothing  but  the  two  great  manure  hies  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  yet  a  nearer 
view  shows  us  soaie  smaller  kingdoms  which  had  been  overlooked  by  Ike  strength 
of  the  first  Macedonian  kings,  and  established  themselves  boldly  against,  the 
weakness  of  their  successors  :  kingdoms  ruled  by  a  race  of  princes,  partly  or 
chicily  of  barbarian  descent,  but  where  the  Greek  character  notwithstanding  gave 
the  predominant  color  to  their  people,  and  even  to  themselves.  Such  were  the 
kir.vdnms  oi'  ilhhyma  and  Pontus  on.  the  northern  side  of  Asia  Minor.  Another 
distinct  state,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  was  formed  in  the  J  251  h  Olympiad  by  the 
settlement  of  the  Gauls  to  the  south  of  iiitbynia,  and  to  the  northwest  of 
Capyiadoeia  :  and  the  kingdom  of  I'crgamus  grew  up  not  long  aiierwards  on  the 
coasts  of  the  ./liigcan  a.nd  the  Propontis;  but  as  yet  it  had  not  come  into  exist- 
In  the  124th  Olympiad  Zipstes'9  or  Zibsctes  was  still,  at  the  age  of  more  than 

ls  A;i[,i:in,  Syrioe.  5T.  id,  Vol.  III.  under  Ike  year  11.  0.  E50,  A.  tr.  c. 

">  Kr/nun  TLin  iifr,!  Td.jttoAe>ob  aXaliSifitTleii'Ap-     401. 

'    "'  —       ■  ■  -       n'tMvvin  *ar& 

\nxy;  inKsv  r£i< 
.       .  lybiua,  X.  W. 

'...i:  (  I V' ■■.■!;*  .it  :l  ■;i:!y  >:;T.y  ]  ■,.:!■>[  ::;!■[  -  ■_■ "  i"  I  ■.  : 
iln-  f-o:is:.s  of  Oil  kin.     Siii:  t.ke  remarkable  ft .. . 
it  preserved  in  the  Armenian  translation  of    i 


Eusebiuf,  and  copied  br  Ji;  welkin  from,  Alex-    Bekker. 

lauloi-    I'clykisnor   or  A'byJcnus,    that  Senna-        This  re]       ....         .    .  , 

ejietil.  was  caded  don  n  tVoin  Kinovc'i  by  the    tion  lor  some  reader*.     I'Lotins,  who  was 


i.u«n  ui  a  Greek  deseor.l   on  Cite:;!,  udiio'h  lie  rki-;k  0:  (\;ustantkLople  in  Ike  (::t.ler  ball' o!"  ike 

repelled  after  a  very  oara-lc-uedi:  li.it-.le.     Cora-  ninth    century,    oas    lei'i;  a  soil    <:■:'  ei'.;  '  i<-:e 

pare  Tskehtikr's  Khiuo  .S-:J  i  :I  :-.■.■  i  ■ ,  p.  SO:;,   ft'kdr.  rakioiui!!,       -at'^r  a:i  :.">-■;  r.-.c:.  of  ^ke  various 

i.:'.  the  ju:h  of  J  avail,  ■.;)  v.hoai  liiiii  i't  .■j:r:ie:kns  'nooks  wliieh   be  was  in  tke  l:;dai   of  :(ae:.iv.;. 

?■''.' \  i   !■..■■  i    !■,'■;  i  :  :■■.  ■cars,  nek  caiac:  i  .■-::.-.■:  L  In  tliis  work,  v,k,k:h  lie  eaded  Iks  kb':::y.  i  In  :u 

iJne]  jij.  ''.';■,  bo  the.  Crook  se'dlcr:.'  on  lli:<  C'iielir:  a:1.;  "reserved  Ebr:dL:ae:i':;olY.!;.i:  v  ! ..  -its  /.do.  r. 

i-  .■■■        ■■i::-l:  iis  tke  mors  reiiiijieiikabkaivs  of  wi.aikl  otherwise  ihivo  been  kkek-ol  iicr  !-.-■:  ! 

Graced  itself?  us;  and  uimo.'-s1.:  J  e  :c-f  ti  ere  is  an  abstract 

"  InOlvmp.  l?2-3,ii.  o.  2.-0.    T.kk;  was  iu  the  of  a  kis'.ory  c:'  !  ;.;r:  t-b  ■'    i:  l.lie  Taniiic  sea,  wril- 

re:^u  fii'  Autioi.'.lini  Tlieos.    Sue  .Justin.  XI.  1.  i,  tijr.  liy  one  .M;.:.u:oll.  wbo  i:.ei;ri-'lu:r.l  :it  a  period 

who  makes  a  Ttii-,tal;e,  jiowc.  :■■.  ;..-  ::>  1],^  i:''ii,  v:    oertaintv    kr.o'.^n,    hr.t   wliielt    o-rnel    la, 

fiiv.  Aviii.u,  .L'nY'.!:i;'.  14, ■:■[  bii.Oiiio.  ]-..  JT.  I'idi  j:::i-;fil  csr'.!.-!-  it.an  tk'e.  limej  of  t!ic  e.i"!y  .llo- 

Eekker.     See  also  I'yues  Clinton,  luisti  Jtdbn-  ;naa  empevers.   Li  sprakii:0-  of  Uunc'.a:,  M.'.n- 
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seventy,  reigning  over  the  Bithynians.  His  father  had  seen  the 
torrent,  of  Alexander's  invasion  pass  by  him  without  touching  his 
dc'tn:n:.ons  ;  iind  whilst  the  conqueror  was  engaged  in  Upper  Asia.,  the  .liii.liyr.ia;] 
prij'.c;;  J-islc1  repelled  with  success  the  ;it'_;;clc  of  one  of  his  generals,  who  was  left 
behind  to  complete  Lhe  conquest  of  the  countries  which  Alexander  had  merely 
overrun.  After  Alexander's  death.  European  Thrace  and  (.he  southern  coast  of 
the  liiu.vhie  were  assigned  in  the  general  partition  of  (he  empire  to  Lysimacbus  ; 
but  the  Fiithyninn  princes  Isold  tiicir  ground  against  him,  and  si.il!  continued  to 
reign  over  a  territory  more  or  less  extensive,  till  Lysimnehus  and  his  dominions 
were  conquered  hy  Koleueus  in  the  battle  on  the  plain  of  Corns  in  Phrygia. 
Zipniti's  laei:  was  as  jealous:  of  Seleueus  as  he  had  been  before  of  Ly  shun  elms ; 
and  after  Sclcueus'  death,  he  cherished  the  same  feelings  towards  his  son  An- 
tiochus,  and  continued  to  resist  him  with  success  till  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  the  geography  of  Herodotus'"  the  name  of  Cappadocia  is  applied  to  the 
.  .  whole  breadth  of  Asia  Minor  eastward  of  (ho  llalys,  from  the 
h  u  I  1  irus  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxinc.  The  govern- 
ment of  all  this  country  had  been  bestowed,  by  Darius,21  the  son 
at  ITysta.spes,  on  one  of  the  Persian  chiefs  who  had  taken  part  with  him  in  the 
conspiracy  against  Smerdis,  and  it  had  remained  from  that  time  forward  with  his 
posterity.  But  in  the  time  of  Xenophon,5'  the  tribes  along  the  Euxinc  were 
practically  independent  of  any  Persian  satrap,  aud  the  name  of  Ua.ppadocia,  was 
then,  as  afterwards,  restricted  to  the  southern  ar.d  more  inbuul  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  same  slate  of  things  prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Philip 
of  Maecdon;  Soy  lax,  in  bis  Periplus,  notices  a  number  of  barbarian  tribes  between 
Colchis  and  Paphlagoaia :  yet  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  Paphlagonia.  lie 
placed  what  lie  calls  Assyria;  and  Syria,  as  we  know,  was  the  name,  anciently 
H'iven  by  the  Greeks  to  that  country  which  they  afterwards  learnt  to  call 
by  its  Persian  name  Cappadocia."  But  while  the  southern  part  of  their  old 
satrapy  passed  into  other  hands,  the  descendants  of  Darius'  folio  w-  eons  pirn  lor 
strengthened1  their  hold,  on  the  northern  part  of  their  original  dominion;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander,  Mitliridal.es,  son  of  Ariebar/a.ncs,  is  ecl'ed'1  by  Diodorus, 
"  king,"  and  his  kingdom  extended  along  the  coast  of  (.he  Euxinc  from  the  con- 
fines of  Bithynia  to  those  of  Colchis.  Though  a  king,  however,  he  was  regarded 
as  a  vassal  by  Alexander's  general,  Anligoaus,  when  he,  after  the  death  of 
Kumenes,  became  master  of  all  .Asia  from  the,  Euphrates  to  the  _'Egeau  ;  and 
Anligoims  suspecting  bis  fidelity  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  Ids  decisive  struggle 
against  Oassauder,  Ptolemy,  Soleueus,  and  l.ysiioaclins,  caused  him  to  lie  put  to 
death. !s  His  son,  Hit!)  tidal  es,  notwithstanding,  succeeded  to  his  lather's  domin- 
ions, retained  them  during  the  lifetime  of  Seleucus,  and  for  a  period  of  nearly 
eighteen  years  afterwards,  sard  bavins'  lived  to  wdlness  the  irruption51'  of  the  Gauls 
and  their  settlements  on  the  very  borders  of  bis  kingdom,  died,  after  a,  reign  of 
thirty-six  years,  immediately  before-  the  beginning  of  the  iirst  Punic  war,  and  was 
succeeded  in  his  turn  by  his  son  Ariobarzanes. 

noil  w;:i  r,(tr.n  l.:.l  to  net-ire  the  vini.ylilvrjvliirr  muiii.  MiUuirlii!..  0.  ~A".,  rimkiis  ?,Ii:ii rid:. t;;s  to 
'■■'■■.-■:  .-.l'  .Uh'-.y'iiir,  ;md  thus  v,-«  lire  i'niibh.id  '.o  .ii;iv;>  hi-en  uiisi'cudsd  IVeni  Dirins  himself.  Wo 
kiv«  :]■.':  slew's  -ion  nnd  tin:  ihil  ps  ■.::'  tr.c  r=.h.<ns    :iii'.",  uo  Khi-ivilc-  :-r  \rii.:',':iiv.;  nes  in  (Ul.iior  of 

111'  111'-'':    i.1):"  Hi:    1 1  ri- 1. r:;.      ?  0  o. .  |  i'h'  !■  1 1 1  -   :s    1.1  !  (■      l.'iO     lisj.fi    of   f.lii!    001  .  [lirii     .y  = 51     (.Tills 

cLuil'i;  wLich  iias  prcnorvijd   some  portions  of  'jr.  i;ii  tiv  1  [(ii-fuliiUis  :.u(l  Cwsi.is. 

f.n:  i. ■:'.:  I:]-:. ■:■;.■  I"i-- ■-. : ■    d.ilvion,  wi.iii;  il,  lins  ii--  "'  Aniibiii.  VU.  s.     in  jiis  liice  yTihiridetiis 

t-i-iiv  (li-sL-rovud  ii-H  roiiord  of  obliors.    1U;1  Plio-  v.n-'  -;ii ::  ;■   ■'.' '  ;.|  ::;  ■!■.-■.  in  i;iul  l.ycnonhi. 

ties'1   libr.iry,  <r  on,  pi  lei  I  in  the  nioth    century,  '"  Her..' dot.  1.  72,      Ami    in  Ir.e  roriyius   ef 

skews  what  bra  i-:i  ■■■-.  of  Greek  litei re  were  the  Euxtne  aeoribed  to  Maroiamifl  of  3  iraolea 

1: -.1.111  Klslilj;    fit    i  '  ilLILrC.f.iS'pU;.  '.v!i  ::'.:  IS.LI       :  J  til  Os  :u  I,  CCCU'O  Mil:.   |i.   I    <:.  II   is   I  I  li,   ,  ill.',  i  I  ii 

noui'-e  of  iha  -i\  ii>l!owi;ia-  cm  ifurii-J  par-client  (liippnd.X'iieis  wtTu  Kill,;,.]  hy  son  is  Whim  Syr- 

i-ii1.  iverably.    Inthla  c ■  - 1 i  ti  a  Frenoi  and  tana,  and  Chat  the  old  geogrephera  ma.  c  Cap- 

Vi-miiiiiH  eJncucst  in  tin:   tlavteentii    ocntnrv  puidoeie.  cx|i.:-i;i  us  j'.ir  ;,.-i'lIi:  ren-t.  e:'  trie  J'iiiiiiie 

ivlls  ii;r  mors  dcslruclin-  Uiau  tin-  Tiukisii  toil-  ''  fiiodorus,  XVI.  30. 

en  list  in  il  ni  fifteenth.  ™  Diodorus,  XX.  111. 

"  Hi ■■■■:■:.-.:.  :.  19,  "■;.  oompan  1  with  V.  43.  »  Hemnon,  apud  Plioli-.au,  p. '---.'.    lvl.  Eo"c 

11  Polybius,  V.  43.    Diodui-js,  XIX,  -le.    Ap-  her,     Diodorus,  XX.  111. 
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Southern  Cappadoeia  meanwhile  rod  ikssoO1  bofovc  die  conquest  of  Alexander 
into  the  hands  of  a  satrap  named  Ariarathes,11  to  whom  Diodorus 
gives  the  title  of  king.  Like  every  other  prince  and  state  in  Asia, 
he  lia.d  been  unable  to  resist  the  power  of  the  Macedonian  invasion.,  l;u':  Alexan- 
der's death  broke,  as  lie  supposed,  the  spell  of  the  Greek  dominion,  and  Aria- 
rathes  venture!  lo  dispute  tlie  decision  of  the  council  of  generals  which  had  as- 
signed Cappadoeia  to  Eumcnes,  and  to  retain  the  possession  of  it  himself.  Such 
a:i  example  <.>i"  resistance,  if  successful,  might  have  at  once  dissolved  the  Mace- 
donian empire,  and  Perdieeas  hastened  to  put  it  down.  He  encountered  Aria- 
riitiies,"a  defeased  him,  marie  lam  prisoner,  a.nd  crucified  him;  and  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  of  the  council,  bestowed  the  government  of  Cappadoeia 
on  Eumoucs.  The  nephew  ;nid  heir  of  Arinrathes,  who  also  bore  his  name.  Look 
refuge1-1  in  Armenia,  (mil.  there  wailed  for  better  times.  Ho  saw  the  Macedonian 
power  divided  against  itself;  Perdieeas,  ids  uncle's  eoj.apic  cor,  bad  been  hilled  by 
liis  own  soldiers  ;  Eumer.es,  who  had  been,  made  satrap  of  Cappadoeia.,  had  been 
put  to  death  by  Antigonus  ;  and  A.n  tiger,  us,  who  had  become  sovereign  of  .all 
Asia  Minor,  was  engaged  in.  war  with  Releueus  the  ruler  of  Mesopotamia  ar.d 
the  eastern  'provinces.  .Amidst,  their  quarrels  Ariarathes,  with  '.lie  help  of  the 
prince  of  Armenia,  ma.de  his  way  back  io  his  country,  droi  e  out  the  Macedonian 
garrisons  by  which  it,  was  occupied,  and  made  himself  king  of  Cappadocia. 

The  sovereignty  of  a  native  prince  gratified  the  national  feelings  of  the  people, 
while  from  a  Creek  ruler  they  may  have  derived  some  improve-  ah  tie  juinf™  p™™. 
ments  in  art  and  civilization.     But  from  neither  were  inn   i  ke  \-\   :.,    .    , 

receive  the  blessings  of  just  and  good  government;  and  in  this  re-  opp,0!i L,: '- 

sped,  probably,  the  Greek  and  barbarian,  rulers  were  perfectly  on  a.  level  with 
each  other.  From  time  immemorial,  indeed,  in  Asia,  government  had  seemed  to 
have  no  other  object  than  to  exact  from  the  people  t.iie  largest  possible  amount 
of  revenue,  and  the  system  of  finance  consisted  merely  in  (he  unscrupulous  prac- 
tice of  oppression  and  fraud.  Never  was  there  a  mote  disgraceful  monument  of 
a-.1,  unprincipled  spirit  in  such  makers,  than  that  strange  collection  of  eases  of 
open  robbery  or  fraudulent  dealing,  iv.idch  was  so  ion:;  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  and 
which  still  ;s  to  be  found  amongst  his  works,  under  the  title  of  the  second  book 
of  (he  Economics.  Tts  real  date  and  author  are  unknown  :'''  but  it  must,  have 
been  written  for  the  instruction  of  some  prince  or  state  in  Asia,  and  it  gives  a. 
curious  picture  of  the  ordinary  ways  and  means  of  a  satrap  or  dynast,  as  well  as 
of  the  expedients  by  which  they  might  supply  (heir  ordinary  occasions.  "A 
satrap's  revenue,"  says  the  writer,'*'  "arises  from  si\-  sources  :  from  his  tithes  of 
the,  produce  of  all  the  land  in  his  satrapy;  from  his  domains;  from  his  cus- 
toms ;  from  his  duties  levied  ea  goods  within  the  country,  and  his  market  duties  ; 
from  his  pastures;  and,  sixthly,  from  his  sundries,"  amongst  which  last  are  reck- 
oned a  poll-tax,"  and  a  tax  on  manufacturing  labor.  And  amongst  a  king's  ways 
and  means  is  expressly  mentioned,  a.  tampering  with  the  currency,  and  a  raising 
or  lowering  the  value  of  the  core"  as  it  might  suit  his  purposes. 

But  far  above  the  kingdoms  of  Asia,  whether  Greek  or  semi  barbarian,  were 
these  free  Greek  cities  which  lined  the  whole  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  ^  Q^t  f. . 

from  Trape^us,  a.t  the  south-eastern   comer  of  the  Phrxine,  in  > >•■  ■  :■■ 

and  Tarsus,  with  their   Greek   or  half  Greek   population,  at  the 

mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  and  almost  on  the  frontier  of  Syria.     Of  these  Greek 

cities,  Sinope  and  Heraclea  were  the  most  famous  on  the  north  coast ;  the  shore 

"  fori  Si  ain  i'f  r5 

A.-ir.'  i™  ;W>:,,i™,,,  <b<i  nW  ;««,. 

II.  1 
tlioaifislsoii  tijis  ;.  abject  in  Mebnhr's        "  cirn  li,  h  avbrC. 
Klciiit!  Sv-iii-iflen,  p.  4.1:;,  :mA  another  by  M".     x!'"""-''i'BV  -■ni^<y>t>> 
Lewis,  iu  the  first  volume  n:  the  I'ltilcloijicil        "'"  ire*!  ri  vl/uapa 
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of  t'in  j-Egenn  was  covered  with,  towns  whose  r.nmes  had  been  famous  fi'om  re- 
mots  rgcs;  but  the  noblest  state,  not  of  Asia  Minor  only,  but  almost  of  the 

whole  world,  was  the  great  and  free  and  high-minded  commonwealth  of  Rlmdes. 

The  island  of  Rhodes,  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  Pcloponnesiun  war,  was  divided 
mnist.  i«  w  f.ii  between  the  three  Dorian  cities,  Laudus,"'  lalvsus,  and  Camirus. 
f.  ■'■..;.■."■'.;;'''.  .'.I,,;;;!  But  in  tin?  93d  Olympiad,  about  three  years  before  the  ba'.tlc  o( 
ofiHiniHM.  JEgospotami,  the  three  stah-s  agreed  to  found  a  romr.oii  eaoital,'11 

to  which  they  ga.ye,  the  name  of  the,  islam!,  and  from  that  time  forwards  the  city 
i.jf  Rhodes  beeame  eminent  amongst  the  clues  of  the  Greek  name.  It  was  Ir.iilr. 
on  the  northern,  side  of  the  island,  after  a  plan  given  by  Hippodamus  of  Mile- 
tus,^ the  most  famous  architect  of  his  age,  and  it  stood  partly  on  the  low  grouad 
nearly  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  partly,  like  Genoa,,  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
winch  fonrted  a  semicircle  round  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  Rhodes  was  fa- 
moos  alike  in  war  and  peace  ;  the  great  prunicr,  Prologenes,  enriehed  it  with 
pictures  of  the,  highest  excellence,  and  which  were  universally  admired;  the 
famous  colossal  figure  of  the  sun,  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  which 
bestrealo  (he  harbor's  mouth,  was  reputed  one  of  die  wonders  of  the  world;  aad 
the  heroic  resistance  of  the  llhodians  against  Demetrius  i'oliorcctes  was  no  less 
glorious  r.ha.r.  the  defence  of  the  same  eity  against  ilie  Turks  in  later  times  by  ihe 
knights  of  St.  John.  But  Rhodes  could  yet  boast  of  a  belter  and  far  rarer  ghiry, 
in  (he  jusLicc  and  mutual  kindness  which  distinguished  her  political  iusiluuioas, 
and  the  social  relations  of  her  citizens ;,:  and,  above  all,  in  that  virtue  so  rare  in 
every  age,  and  almost  unknown  to  the  naiions  of  antiquity,  a  spirit  of  general 
benevolence,  aad  of  forbearance  even  towards  enemies.  The  naval  power  of 
Rhodes  was  great,  but  it  was  employed,  not  for  purposes  of  ambition,  but  to  put 
down  piracy.8'  And  in  the  heat  ef  the  great  sieje  of  their  city,  wiien  Demei  out- 
did rot  scruple  io  err. ploy  against  them  ihe  pirates'"  whose  crimes  tliey  had  re- 
pressed, and  when  a  thousand  ships,  belonging  to  merchants  of  various  naiions, 
bad  come  to  Lho  siege,  like  eagles  to  the  carcass,  to  make  their  profit  oul  of  the 
expected  plunder  of  the  town,  and  out  of  the  sale  of  its  citizens  as  slaves,  this 
noble  people  rejected  with  indignation  the  proposal  of  some  il'-j-..dgmg  orators, 
to  pull  down  ihe  statues  of  A.atigonus  and  Demetrius,4'3  and  resolved  (hat  their 
present  hostility  io  those  primes  should  not  tempt  them  to  destroy  the  memo- 
rials of  their  former  friendship.  The  llhodians,  m  the  midst  of  a  struggle  for 
life  and  death,  allowed  the  statues  of  their  enemies  to  stand  uninjured  in  ihe 
head  of  their  city.  The  Romans,  after  ail  danger  (o  themselves  was  oyer,  could 
murder  in  cold  blood  the  Samnite  general,  U.  Pontius,  to  whom  they  owed  not 
only  the  respect  due  to  a  brave  enemy,  but  gratitude  for  the  generosity  with 
which  he  had  treated  them  in  his  day  of  victory. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  given  sketch  of  the  state  of  Asia  in  the  125th  Olym- 
piad ;  but  it  should  be  remembered,  thai  although  the  Greek  lit- 
i  ;  I'/er.nv  ol  ibis   period   was  very  voluminous,  yet  it  has   so  entireiy 

yn«ai.Bd.  perished,  that  hardiy  a    single  writer   has  escaped   the  wreck. 

Thus  we,  know  scarcely  more  of  Greece  and  Asia  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury of  Rome,  than  we  know  of  Rome  itself;  that  is,  we  have  in  both  cases  the 
skeleton  of  political  and  military  events,  but  we  have  no  contemporary  pictures 
of  the  real  state  of  either  nation.  Almost  the  sole  remains  of  the  Greek  li'era- 
lure  of  (his  period  are.  perhaps,  that  treatise  on  public  economy  or  finance,  which 
has  been 'falsely  ascribed  to  Aristotle,"  and  the  corrupt  fragments  of  Dictsar- 

«  Tluicydides,  VIII.  44.  M  Diodorus,  XX.  82,  83. 

~'  Jtiodoius.  XIlI.  75.  *'  Diodoru?,  XX.  03. 

■'|:  (Mmi-i-iv  <tvnl::),  XIV.  p.  i;:n,  r.:v\  Art-tot.  '■'  TV;:',  it,  is  r-.ot,  Arii-i.Tli'swcrifoiniitoiTii! 

Po'it.ic.  II.  ti,  ninl  Diodortis,  XIX.  45.  certain;  but  I  do  not  It  nil;  tine.  il.  c:m  he  much 

:"  Stmbo,  'XIV.  p.  !)."j2.  l'o;,  TTiAircvopn?  S.;X-  Iran-  Uisn  Aristotle?  iii;e.  IV  Hit  v.  r.w  t.y.vuri 

?:7Tfr     ri;     ■E\>.:::m,    is    i.i.U    uhaiT.'.lt'.T   itivt'l    Ol'     to    ri'ifil.Til    (>:;■    (.]:.,riii[.[ii!i    01    AlOKaiV.lei'    11-    St.ill 

Kt.odfi-i  l>v  Tliodoi'ns,  XX.  SI.  being  one  goviirnud  by  (no  kiujr,  with  his  a:u 

"  Diodonis,  XXI.  SI.     Sti-u'jc,  XIV,  ]>.  652.       Inij'S  in  ttio  several  province;,  :f  nation  which 
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chus,  ii  scholar  of  Aristotle,  and  a  friend  of  Thoonhi'astus,  on  r.l'u'  liipegraphy  of 
Greece.  And  not  only  tlio  contemporary,  but  the  Inter  litera.turo,  which  might 
have.  illustrated  these  times,  lias  also  for  the  most  part  purified  ;  the  entire  and 
connected  history  of  Diodorus  ends  for  \is  with  the  119th  Olympiad,  and  the 

history  of  tin;  subsequent  years  can  he  gleaned  only  from  scat'.ei-orl  ar.d  meagre 
sources  ;  from  one  or  two  of  the  lives  of  i'lata-cd,  from  .Iumiu's  a  ir'.dgiv.or.t,  from 
the  mere  sketches  continued  in  Appiau,  and  from  t.tic  fnih'aiea.i.s  of  die  chronolo- 
gers,  which  are  exclusively  chronological,  preserved  to  us  by  Eusebius. 

The  names  of  Sicily,  of  Syracuse,  mid  of  Agalhoeles,  are  never  once  mentioned 
in.  the  ninth  mid  tenth  books  of  Livy,  while  he  is  giviiiir  the  his-  si,,ilT.  T]u  Kralan, 
tory  of  the  second  and  third  Snmni'e  wars;  nor  would  any  or.e  ;,:;.,;  „:rl\  '".:  I.:!:.;' 
suspect,  from  ills  narrative,  that  there  had  existed  during  a  period  1,,,,I,;r "■^■««"--«=- 
of  twenty-eight  years,  from  433  to  about  464  or  405/'  separated  from  "Italy  only 
by  a  narrow  strait,  one  of  the  greatest  powers  ard  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  to  be  found  at  that  time  in  the  world.  .But  this  is  merely  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  absence  of  all  Koran  historians  contemporary  wiili  Lac  htlh  cen- 
tury. Livy  did  and  could  only  copy  the  annalists  of  the  seventh,  or  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixth  century,  and  the  very  oldest  of  these,  separated  by  an  interval 
of  a  hundred  years  from  the  Saninilc  wars,  and  driving'  no  original  Ir.s'ona.n  o.der 
than  themselves,  did  hut  put  together  such  memorials  of  the  pas!  as  happened 
to  be  still  floating  on.  the  stream  of  time,  stories  which  had  chanced  to  tie  pre- 
served in  partieiilar  families,  or  which  had  lived  in  the  remembrance  of  men 
generally.  Thus,  as  I  have  before  observed,  the  military  history  of  tae  Satiuine 
wars  is  often  utterly  inexplicable :  the  detail  of  marches,  the  objects  aimed  at  in 
each  campaign,  the  combinations  of  the  generals,  and  the  exact  amount  of  their 
success,  are  lost  in  oblivion;  hut  particular  events  are  sometimes  given  in  great 
detail,  and  anecdotes  of  remarkable  men  have  been  preserved,  while  their  con- 
nection with  each  other  has  polished.  Agathoeles  never  made  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  his  name  therefore  did  not  occur  in  the  triumphal  Fasti  of  any  great 
Roman  family.  What  uneasiness  his  power  gave  to  the  senate;  how  gladly  they 
must  have  seen  his  arms  employed  in  Africa  ;""  how  anxiously  they  must  have 
watched  his  movements  when  his  fleet  inya.de.d  and  conquered  the  Lipar;ean 
islands,"  or  when  he  crossed  the  Ionian  gulf,  and  defended  Corcyra  with  suc- 
cess against  the  power  of  Cassnndor ;"  above  ail,  when  he  actually  landed  in 
liiilv.  with  Etruscan  ;;nd  l.igutiaii  soldiers  in  his  service,  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Apidians  raid  IV.ieL tiar.s  or  Pedieulans;15  to  assist  him  in  his  conquest  of 
l.h'uttium  :  this  no  Roman  tradition  recorded,  and  therefore  no  later  annalist  has 
mentioned;  but  (hey  who  can  represent  to  themselves  the  necessary  relations  of 
events,  can  have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  Its  reality. 

It  is  mentioned  also  that  Agathoeles, aT  in  bis  African  wars,  had  many  Samnite 
soldiers  in  his  army  as  well  a.s  Etruscans,  and  in  i.lie  year  -44ci  or  441?,  an  Etrus- 

r.iu'tiei'v  any  ia.va  ...aila-a.u.l  iln;  lii't!  of  Aloxaii-  cmaialv.      AiMthucle*  rciiinftl    hi  all.  lnoiit.y- 

dor  lihnsoil',  tor  Lis  :■:■:, ,"\\\-,  {■-  aovcrnl  vcais  ai^'hl  ycaia,     h<*.  Di<vlo!ii;,,  XXI.  V>.     l''r:iy!n. 

profiled  to  he  the  sal 'j  ads  el'  his  infant  san,  lloesehol. 

li'.i:  which  must  have  I'ass-.-d  a-.vn.y,  at  any 

witiii'i  ::  lew  yaais,  ivv ci:  trie  ^tiiorals  aSSn:.. 

liiivci-ully  the  kingly  diadem,  campaigns  of  12.  hatha;  in  tha  euuuiiu  DiwiiiuiiB 

'-  Till:  Iwgiimiii;-  af  Aeal  ;ii"v^'  dominion  is  wiir. 
paroaa.  ly  ]>: Oil- :'.■■■•  i-:  C!.y:-.|i.  I  I.'; -4,  which,  no-        «  In  Olymp.  11 9-1,  the  last  vera-  ofl.ae.  siwosid 

wrilJrss  to  his  •  vnahrcijhm,  is  tin.:  voar  ol'tla!  Hiaaailc  m  :li-.      l)ii-don'.s,.XX..ltll. 
:onsnlshia  of  M'.  Fos'av.H  and  !..  L'lihuin".  ieni.        "  In '.lie  lKdi  0: vaaihd,  h.a  :.h-.  cxa-y^;:r 

(.ho  ninth  your  of  the  sec 1  Sa He  war.   lli-i  is  net  known,  and  -Jereaj-L'..  .-oa. a  whore  alio. a 

..I i- 11 1:   .'laiaav    i:e  ■aatciir.h.ed  c:.aaa-v.   c:v;mijo  '.ha  ae^i  a  a:  :i-r  n::.':;?.  th'.id  Saennii.o  win.     J)io- 

ot'lai :■,,■■]  a-;  ;.i:!  ii;.!.'.   .1  a;.  - 1 ;.:  as  o  f  Iho  eoriis.'  XXI.  2.    Fiv.jriti.  llosscliel.      Compnro 

i;o::iar.  ca'aii''l';L;v.     ]'    ■.vaii'.il    la"  in  'ayaip.  n!--..-i  L'l'aain.  Vi;a;!iUi,  XXI.  2. 

l:!i  4,  or  is.  cast';'  Lv.it  wl'ttlor  U'.at  voar  would        1!  Ah ilie  ni::j!  r.r  :■>,■.,  j.e>  ;a;tr  ah  fxpe- 

calr.c'i-.ia    nata    ::a!    ec.Hiiaip    of   M.    X'alui'JIS  irholl '.a  hor.'Via.     ]  liii.l.j:  aai,  Fi'a:;a:.  llfjejujiui, 

nnd  Q.Cn!:li..'i  as.  one  ve,r  alVci  l.la:  eral  ci'llni  XXI.  B,  i. 

thlial  isaumiie  war,  or  willi  ore  of ; hi.'- two  sliu-         "  Diuilonis.XX.il   04. 

occding    const, I. -hips,  it,    is    iicpassible   to  is 
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can  fleet  of  elgh'.eea  slaps''''  came  to  liis  relief  at  Syracuse,  when 
..';  ";"":.'."■,":  ,"',.!  he  v.-a^    11  by    1      Carthaginians,  and  enabled  liim  to  defeat 

the  enemy  and  effect  his  passage  onci:  more  Lo  Africa.  This  was 
three  or  four  years  before  the  end  of  the  second  .Samnite  war,  and  just  after 
the  submission  of  the  principal  Ktrascan  states  to  Rome;,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  successes  of  Q.  Fabius.  We  are  told,  also,  that  at  one  time  the  'j'a.romiues^ 
applied  to  him  to  command  their  forces  against  the  Mcssapiaus  and  Lucanians, 
and  that  he  went  over  to  Italy  accordingly,  which,  though  ihe  date  is  not  men- 
tioned, must  have  taken  place  in  the  latter  pari  of  his  reign,  when  he  was  mak- 
ing war  upon  the  Bruttians  ;  that  is,  as  nearly  as  we  can  fix  it,  in  the  120th  or 
]'21st.  Olympiad,  whilst  the  third  Samnite  war  was  raging.  It  is  strange  that 
neither  the  Samniics  nor  the  Etruscans  ever  asked  him  to  aid  them  against  Rome, 
or,  if  they  did,  that  he  should  not.  have  been  tempted  to  engage  in  so  great  a 
contest.  But  the  nearer  interest  of  humbling  the  Carthaginians,  and  of  estab- 
lishing his  power  on  the  south  coast,  of  Italy,  prevented  him  from  penetrating 
through  ilie  sirails  of  JMrssana,  and  sending  a  licet  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 
And  no  doubt,  if  lie  had  attacked  the  Romans,  limy  would  have  formed  a  close 
alliance  with  Carthage  against  him,  as  they  did  shortly  afterwards  against.  I'yr- 
rhus;  nay,  it  is  probable  that  the  renewal  of  the  old  league  between  the  two 
countries,  which  took  place  in  448,™  may  have  been  caused  in  some  degree  by 
their  common  fear  of  Agathocles,  who  bad  at  that  period  finally  evacuated  Africa, 
but  had  not  yet  mr.de  peace  with  Carthage. 

Agathocles  died  in  the  last  year  of  the  I2'2d  Olympiad,  about  three  years  after 
pufna-itd  6t„-.s  ^ si.  the  end  of  the  third  Samnite  war.  Had  he  lived  fifty  years  ember, 
'■■■'■■"■  ■>■■'  '■'"■■'  ii''.  hke  Dionvsius,  would  have  learn  known  by  no  other  title  than 
w"1"™'  that  of  tyrant;  but  now  the  successors  of  Alexander  had  accus- 

tomed men  to  tolerate  the  name  of  king,  in  persons  who  had  no  hereditary  right 
to  their  thrones  ;  and  Agathocles  certainly  as  well  deserved  the  title  as  Lysima- 
cbus,  or  the  rufhan  Cassander.  I'olybius  accused  Thnaeus  of  calumniating  him  ; 
but  surely  his  own  character  of  him  must  be-  no  less  exaggerated  on  the  other 
side,  when  he  ray~fi  that  although  in  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  was  most 
bloody,  yet  when  he  had  once  (irmly  established  his  power,  he  became  the 
gentlest  and  mildest  of  men.  Like  Augustus,  he  was  too  wise  to  indulge  in 
needless  cruelly  ;  but  his  later  life  was  net  so  peaceful  as  that  of  Augustus,  and 
whenever  either  cruelty  or  treachery  seemed  likely  to  be  useful,  he  indulged  in 
both  without  scruple.  The  devastation  and  misery  of  Sicily  during  his  reign 
mast  have  beer:,  extreme.  Dkiocrates,  a  Syracusan  exile, *a  w-as  at  the  head  ot  an 
army  of  20,000  loot  and  3000  horse,  and  had  made,  himself  master  of  several 
cities,  and  so  well  was  he  satisfied  with  his  buccaneer  condition,  that  he  rejected 
Agnrhocies'  offer  of  allowing  liim  to  return  to  Syracuse,  ami  of  abdicating  lilt,  own. 
domiv.kei  that  the  exiles  might  return  freely.  Then  Agathocles  called  the  Cnr- 
ihagiaiatis  cier  1V1  pur  Dm  cerates  down;  and  gave  up  to  them  as  the  price  of 
their  aid  all  the  cities  winch  they  had  formerly  possessed  in  Sicily.  The  exiles 
were  afterwards  defeated,  and  Dir.ocrat.es  weas  now  glad  to  make  bis  submission  f1 
and  from  this  time,  a.  v.  c.  449,  we  hear  of  no  further  civil  wars  or  massacres 
in  Sicily,  till  the  period  immediately  preceding  Agathocles'  death,  which  took 
place  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  later.  But  his  last  days  were  full  of  misery. 
His  son,  Agathocles/"''  was  murdered  by  his  grandseu  Archagatluis,  and  the  old 
tyrant,  who  was  now  reduced  almost  to  the  brink  of  the  gnu  e  by  a  painful  and 
hopeless  disorder,  dreaded  lest  .A  rchagalbus  should  murder  i  lie  rest  of  bis  family 
as  soon  f;s  he  should  himself  la:  no  more.  Accordingly,  he  resolved  to  send  his 
wife,  Texena,"  with  his  two  young  .sons,  and  all  his   treasure,  to  Egypt,  her  na- 

*"  'Diodoras,  XX.  CI.  In  Olvmp.  118-2.  6:  I)ii>a"oi-i:s,  XX.  77,  78. 

■  si:/.  .,  VI.  p,  280.  a  Dlodorua,  XX.  89,  90. 

M  livy,  IX.  4S.  "  Diofioi'n-,  XXT.  ;.;;.      I'lri-m.  Hoeschcl. 

'■  i'ijjybiu;,  IX.  S3.  M  Justin,  XX. II.  e.    d'Le  Liiiouut  of  the  part- 
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live  country,  whilst  he  himself  should  he  left  alone  to  die.     On  his  death,  the 

old  democracy"  was  restored  without  a  struggle,  his  property  was  eon [i scaled, 
and  his  statues  thrown  down.  But  it  was  a  democracy  in  name,  only,  for  we 
find  that  the  same  man,  Ilicetas,  wais  continued  in  the  office  til  caplaiu-gi.i.crai 
for  the  next  nine  i-ears,T  successively  ;  and  so  long  a  term  of  military  command 
m  times  of  civil  and  foreign  war  was  equivalent  to  a.  despotism  or  tyranny. 

At  the  moment  of   Agathac-les'  death,  there   was  a  Syracusnu  army11-  in  the 
field,  consisting,  its  usual,  chiefly  of  mercenaries,  and  commanded   &i,tlH  ml|l||ll 

by  the  l.vrant's  grandson,  Arehagal  hus.      But  1]  a 'in  in,  11  no  1      - 1 1 1 1      

ill  Diodoras'  account  10  have  poisoned  Aardhoeles,  and  who  was  "J"™"'1'  "**"■ 
row  with  the  army  of  Archagrithus,  contrived  to  murder  Arehagafhus,  and  to  get 
the  army  into  his  own  hands.  Tie  then  attempted  to  get  possession  of  Syracuse, 
and  to  mn.ke  himself  tyrant,  and  finding  himself  resisted  by  the  new  government 
and  the  captain-general,  Ilicolas,  he  too  called  in  the  Canhaginiar.s.  Syracuse 
was  quite  unable  to  resist,  and  submitted  to  the  terms  which  they  imposed. 
They  gave  -100  hostages,  and  consented  to  receive  back  all.  the  exiles,  uadcr  which 
term  all  M;enon's  army  were  included.  What  was  become  of  Mtenon  himself 
we  know  not ;  but  the  mercenaries,  being  mo.sily  Samnite  or  Taicnniau  foreig'-ers, 
were  still  lool;ed  upon  as  an  inferior  caste  to  the  old  Syracusan  citizens ;  and  as 
these  last  formed  the  majority  of  the  people,  none  of  the  new  citizens  could  ever 
get  access  to  any  public  office.  This  led  to  fresh  disturbances,  but  at,  last  the 
si  -angers  agreed  (0  sell  their  properties  within  a  certain  time,  a.r.d  to  leave  Sicily. 
They  accordingly  came  to  Mess  a.  a  a, r™  in  order  to  cross  the  strait  and  return  to 
Italy  ;  but  being  admitted  into  the  city,  they  rose  by  night  and  massacred,  the 
principal  inhabitants,  and  kept  the  women  and  the  oily  for  themselves.  From 
this  time  forwards  the  inhabitants  of  Mcssana  were  known  by  the  name  of  Mn,- 
mertiui,  sons  of  .Manners  or  Mars,  thai  being  Lao  name  by  which  these  Italian  sol- 
diers of  fortune  bad  been  used  to  call  themselves. 

While  Messaun,  had.  thus  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  barbarian  soldiery,  the  con- 
dition of  the  rest  of  Sicily  was  scarcely  happier.  Ilicetas  had  the  TjT„a,,  i„  ti„ss«™i 
power  of  a  tyrant  in  Syracuse,  Phinl.ias30  was  tyrant  in  Agrigen-  <i,'i'i»tSL'%- 
turn,  Tyndarion  in  Tauromeniam,  lleraclides  in  Ijconlini,  and  other  men  whose 
names  have  rot  reached  posterity' exercised  the  same  dominion  in  the  smaller 
cities.  Ilicetas  and  I.'hint.ias  made  war  upon  each  other,  made  plundering  inroads 
into  each  other's  territories,  and  mutually  reduced  the;  frontier  districts  to  a  state 
of  utter  desolation.  Cola  was  destroyed  by  I'hintias,  and  its  inhabitants  removed 
to  a  new  town  which  he  founded  on  the  const  near  the  month  of  the  Himera, 
and  called  after  his  own  name.  And  the  kbunevlines  availed  themselves  of  all 
this  misery  to  extend  their  own  power,  even  t:  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  ; 
they  sacked  ("a.marina  and  Gela,61  which  had  In  en  again  partially  inhabited  after 
its  destruction  by  Phim.ias,  and  obliged  several  of  the  Greek  cities  to  pay  them 
tribute.  Thus  the  Greek  power  in  tiieily,  which  had  been  so  formidable  under 
Aeaihocles,  was  now  quite  prostrated,  and.  the  whole  hbi.nd  seemed  likely  to 
become  the  spoil  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Mamenines.  This  course  of  events 
on  one  side  of  the  strait,  and  the  extension  of  the  Roman  dominion  a  few  years 
later  to  the  extreme  coast  of  Bruttium  on  the  other  side,  tended  inevitably  to 
brin ;;'  about  a  collision  between  Koine  and  Carthage,  such  as  I'yrrlies  foretold 
when  he  found  it  impossible  to  revive  and  consolidate  the  Greek  interest,  and 
restore  in  a  manner  the  dominion  of  Agathocles. 

ing  bei  woen  igal  !■■.■■;.-;  and  his  &milj  in  given  bsj  rasri  am   ace,   'lttras  bv(a  in;  ImatTciaas — 

by"  Jusliti  with"  iiiid:  nmiilicMy  urnl  il'tfoii  tee  -  iV,-JiiM.£™i  >J  n-pamlAas. 

ing,  mid  it  is  much  So  lii'j  erriiiil.  licit  lie  pre-        '"'■  I.OjJ'.'M^,  j'lvum.  Ilocseiicl.  XXI.  12,  V-i. 

t'eiri;..!  1  li-  -nay  (a   <'.:■•.  hi:iv:.bh;  mid  1 :  ii;L-i-ii  L I  :-lo  '"  TJi.ii.-.rns,  i'r.L.'m,  1  Iocs  en  lib  X.\L  13.    Po- 

tislijs  about  till)  Ir.st  i.l nvs  o:'  A  cathode*  nliieii  lvbius,  I.  7. 

Diodoras  lias  copir-ii  ;.|',|:,nia:\;v  I'ram  lima:  ;s.  "  '■'   [Ji.iJonis,  I'mirm.  Ilc.n-i'lien  XXII.  2.  11, 

I'"  1  lindeni-.  I::.:e-i.  J:, ,■:■■, ■!,,;..  XXL  i;,  l;1  ID.nlcrn-.  Ki'iauii.  Hoe-did.  XX111.L'.  IV- 

H  Ii         u  ,.i      i      U         11  II    P     His  lybius,I,6. 
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And  now,  before  I  speak  of  Pyrrhus  himself  and  the  fortunes  of  Lis  early  years, 
Grcaa.  m  d.E-ndsd  we  must  turn  our  eyes  to  Greece,  the  worn-out  and  cast-oil'  skin 
'..'.:  ','  ./'.;;  :  ,'„■'. /'J  from  which  die  living  serpent   bad  gone  forth  to  carry  hi-   youth 

; :   iliki   vi^or   to  other   land*.       Crock  power,  Crock  energy,  (rreek 

m™™-  genius,  miglit  now  be  found   indeed  anywhere    rather  than  in 

Greece.  Drained  of  all  its  noblest  spirits,  for  so  hopeless  whs  the  prospect  at 
home,  that  any  foreign  service61  offered  a  temptation  to  the  Greek  youth  to  cuter 
it ;  yet  exposed  to  the  miseries  of  war,  and  eagerly  contended  for  by  rival  sov- 
ereign, because  ils  possession  was  -till  thought  the  most  glorious  part  of  every 
dominion  ;  mocked  hy  every  despot  in  turn  with  offers  of  liberty,  yet  as  soon  a? 
it  v.-as  delivered  from  '.he  vote  of  one,  condemned  ur.der  some  presence  to  receive 
the  garrison  of  another  into  its  citadels;  Greece,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury of  Rome,  seemed  utterly  exhausted,  and  lay  almost  as  dead.  Demetrius 
i'oliorcetcs  had  retained  his  hold  upon  it  after  his  Asiatic  dominion  had  been  lust 
by  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Ipsus;  and  even  when  he  himself  enga^d  in  his 
hist  desperate  attempt  upon  Asia,  and  whilst  he  was  passing  the  last  years  of  bis 
life  as  a,  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Seleucus,  Greece  was  stiih  for  the  most  pail, 
under  the  power  of  his  son,  Antigomis  Gonatas.  But  upon  the  death  of  Seleu- 
cus xuealor,  when  Antigomis  was  disputing  the  sovereignty  of  Macedonia  with 
I.'t.olemy  Co  rami  us,  Seleucus'  murderer,  She-  Creeks  made1''  it  feeble  si.t.tompt,  io 
assert  their  liberty.  Sparta  once  more  aopcated  at  the  bead  of  the  national  eon- 
federaey,  and  Areus,  the  Spartan  kins',  was  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  The  Greeks  attacked  -'lllto'ia,  which  a]ipears  at  this  time  to  have  been  hi 
alliance  with  Antigomis,  but  tliey  were  repulsed  with  loss  ;  and  then,  as  usual, 
jealousy  broke  out,  and  the  confederacy  was  soon  dissol\ed.  Yet,  aimost  imme- 
diately afterwards,  there  was  formed  (be  first  genu  of  11.  new  confederacy,  which 
existed  from  this  time  forwards  till  the  total  oxlinelion  of  Grecian  independence, 
and  in  which  there  was  revived  a  faint,  image  of  the  aneieui.  glory  of  Greece,  the 
pale  martinmas  summer  of  her  closing  year.  This  confederacy  was  the  famous 
Aehaian  or  Achaean  league.  ■ 

The  Aehaian  name  is  conspicuous  in  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  and  in  her  last 
ivrnMiMMofihoAdi!!!-  decline,  but  during  the  period  of  her  greatness  is  scarcely  ever 
■»]«*».  brought  before  our  notice.     The  towns  of  Achaia  were  small  and 

unimportant,  mid  the  people  lived  for  many  generations  in  ha.ppv  obscurity  ;  but 
after  the  death,  of  Ptolemy  Cerauuus,  when  dread  of  a.  Gaiilhh  invasion  kindled 
a  general  spirit  of  exertion,  and  when  Antigomis  was  likely  to  Lave  sullieierst 
employment  on  the  side  of  Macedonia,  four  Aem.oau  cities, '■'  Dymc,  Putrae,  Tri- 
tfoa,  and  Pliarcc,  formed  a  federal  union  for  their  mutual  defence.  According-  to 
the  constitution  of  the  league,  each  member  was  to  appoint  in  succession,  year 
by  year,  two  captains-general,-'  and  ore  secretary,  or  civil  minister,  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  union.  These  i'r-r<r  slates,  like  the  forest  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
were  the  original  members,  and  in  a  manner  the  founders  of  the  confederacy  ; 
and  at  the  period  of  Pyrrhus'  invasion  of  Italy,  it  conslsied  of  these  alone. 

It  is  not  possible  to  discover  the  condition  of  the  several  states  of  Greece, 
..  however  much  their  ancient  fame  nuist  e.\e;fe  sir.  interest  even  for 

ii  ■  ■    ■    i      o,       , 'last  d      ty.      I'at  generally  they  were   subjected  to  the.  Ma- 

''   '         '  cedonian  king,  Antigen  us,'"  either  directly,  by  having  a  Macedo- 

nian garrison  in  their  citadels,  or  indirectly,  as  being  ruled  by  a  tyrant  from 
among  their  own  people,  who  for  his  own  sake  upheld  the  Macedonian  suprem- 
acy. Sicyon61  had  been  governed  by  various  tyrants  ever  since  it  had  been 
taken  hy  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  when  he  destroyed  the  lower  town,  and  removed 

"'  Die  Joins,  XX.  40.  He  eftys  tluct  '.vhen   Aratns  ikUv-sred  Siovon  In 

'■s  J-.^ie,  XXIV.  1,  S61  b.  c.  so:r.u  of  :)■(;  nx\h-.  wliom  tie  tlien  re- 

M  I'i^ytvus,  II.  41.  Btored  bad  been  in  BamBliment  fiity  years.  And 

K  JM:.-:.:U;.B,  H-  43.  Cicero,  copviee  iVr.,:;i  I  lie  -:.me  ;..■  uree  however, 

"  I'lilvbiiis,  II,  41.  IX.  2f).  namely,  Aral. .s'  own  r^nc.otrs,  savs  the  mam 

"  Diudurus,  XX.  102.    Plutarch,  Arotus,  9.    thing.    De  Offi.eiis,  II.  23. 
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ill?  whole  population  within  the  precincts  of  the  old  citadel.  Megalopolis88  about 
ihis  1imo  nuist  have  been  under  the.  dominion  of  its  tyrant,  Aristodemus,  of  Phi- 
iralen,  who  owed  his  elevation  lo  fact  inns  in  tins  oligarchy  by  which  the  city  Lad 
been  before  governed.  ]n  Argos'''-1  Aria1.:  up  lis  Lad  the,  ascend  on  cy,  ihraugh  the 
suppon  of  king  Antigonus.  The  Aeropulis  of  Corinth7-'  was  held  by  one  Alex- 
ander (wo  know  not  when  or  by  what  means  lit  won  it),  and  the  strength  of  [he 
Slace  enabled  him  to  enjoy  a  certain  degree  of  independence  ;  so  that,  after  his 
eath,  Antigonus  was  obliged,  to  employ  stratagem  in  order  to  get  it  for  himself 
oat  of  the  bauds  of  Alexander' s  widow,  i'leica.  Society  was  generally  in  a  state 
:if  disorder,  robbery  and  plundering  forays  were  almost,  raiiversal,  and  Greece. 
could  no  longer  boast  that  she  had  banished  the  practieo  of  carrying  arms  In 
peace;'71  for  men  now  Tent  armed  so  commonly,  that  conspirators  could  meet 
and  arm  themselves  in  open  day  without  exciting  any  suspicion. 

Something  more  of  life  was  lo  be  seen  in  the  states  to  the.  north  of  the  isthmus 
of  Oorim!'..  When  the  Gauls  invaded  Greece  in  the  second  year 
of  the  125th  Olympiad.  Athens,  Megava,  hhyotiu,  Pilosis,  Loeris,  </jiS.*i*««idiJ 
and  jEtolia  sent  a  confederate  army  to  Thermopylae  to  oppose 
them;  and  the  Ibeoiiau  force777  amounted  t;>  10,000  heavy-armed  infinity,  and 
500  horse,  a  number  equal  to  that  wdiich  won  [he  battle  of  Helium  against  b:e 
whole  power  of  Athens  in  the  rcloponncskn  war,  Thebes  had  twice  revolted 
from  Demetrius  Polioreetcs,  and  had  been  twice  reduced  by  him,13  and  after  has 
second  conquest  of  it  he  had  pulled  down  its  walls1,1  and  left  it  defenceless. 
.Autiifo'ius  ('onatas  retained  possession  of  it  till  he  succeeded  in  establishing  him- 
self in  Macedonia  ;  then  his  hold  open  southern  Greece  was  relaxed,  except  on 
those  cities  where  he  still  kept  a  garrison  of  his  soldiers,  or  where  a  tyrant  who 
looked  to  him  for  prelection  governed  almost  as  his  oilicer.  lint  Heeotia  seems 
to  have  been  left  to  itself,  with  nearly  iLs  obi  constitution  ;  according  lo  woieli 
'J.'.l'iebes  enjoved  a  certain  supremacy  over  the  other  cities,  but  nothing  like  that 
dominion  which  she  had  da : mod  in  the  days  of  hey  greatness.  The-  country  was 
safe  and  nourishing  ivhen  compared,  with  1'eloponnesus,  and  Tana gra  is  mentioned71 
as  a'  place  at  once  prosperous  and  deserving  its  prosperity  ;  its  citizens  were 
wealthy  yet  simple  in  Lheir  manners,  just,  and  hospitable.  Thebes,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  described  as  a  scene  of  utter  anarchy  ;  acts  of  violence  were  conslautly 
eomiy.itted  with  impunity,  and  justice  was  so  evaded  or  overborne  by  violence, 
that  twenty-live  or  even  thirty  years"  sometimes  da-psed  before  the  injure:!  party 
could  obtain  ji  heaiing  for  his  cause  before  the  magistrates.  This  was  owing 
principally  to  the  numerous  societies  or  clubs  which  existed,  avowedly  for  mere 
objects  a:'  convivial  entertainments  ;  hut  winch  becoming  extremely  wealihy,  for 
men  without  children,  and  even  some  who  bad  children,  often  left  all  their  prop- 
erty to  their  club,  were  enabled  no  doubt  to  corrupt  justice,  In  order  to  screen 

™  I'ausanias,  Yltt.  St.  Ife  puts  Ari^tOile.uin  j,  lievo,  In  the  older  coris'.Kia-bji.     ]■■■         niiii 

liuv.-iivijv.  I 'jo  efaly,  wjien  oe  siu-s  i-hst  he  be-  Ibat  It  was  one  of  the  ~,ivi-ii:::i  vi::'  ill'  I'lii  :10s, 

'.cue  tirV.n:  soon i  aiier  the  Lui'iiiin  '.ear,  sail  Unit  this  main-dale  should  In:  always  aTliebau. 

-;■■■.■. li'iiiii  '.:,  Ae-a'.atns,  ;ou  of  Areas,  leii.b  A  tiro-  <.:■::[■;•,  Vi,-,.-.- 1 ,:..  Vol.  I.p.  729. 

t;:;i.:;\SO'l  ofCioomoues.      ti.)J  a.  ;:.  tileirabpo-  77    IV  v'hiis.  XX.  li.      !.>b-i.!;;veli-.:s.  ^:  :■.:..  ("a:-r.a. 

lis  -,■.::,:  !>(ivi:nio.dl.,v;L  strict  oii^uvjhy.     See  Jlio-  ]i.  13,  01  seip.p  Hudson.    Tin;  lev  in  lie.-e  IVl,:;- 

dc--.;s,  .Will,  i.'.s.     l.'oi-ii:;.ro  i'ob,  iib.is,  X.  23.  meets  el  Dleiiao.vhus    is  often  I  ;,|  el.---.\   <-:.r- 

ul  I'lurareh,  1'yrrhas.  !k).           '  nipt;    hut  tbov  seem   also,  indepemleirdy  of 

~'  riidareb,  Aratus,  1«,  Ij.  Mich  faults,  to  1  i;vu  been  ii  leroohc.cd  by  «iiuc 

:i  i'lu-areh.  Aratus,  S.  mnro  modern  writer,  or  rather  tbeir  substance 

"  I  -i   M.nias.  X,  20.  to  have  bran  -ivui  by  bin-  in  bis  own  hi!ii:ua-e, 

7!  l.'iuta'uli,  l')i::nL,o-ii;',  SO,  40.  not  without  many   additions.      Wo  know  the 

"  l.liodorns.  I'tecn,.  Ibinmid.  XX!.  11.  manner   iti  ltliicli  o[  I  1.0  jofriapl  deal  aucoiinta 

TS  DieiKLi-elins,  Stat.  Gripe,  p.  IS.     F.d.  Ui-A-  are  ooi-ied  l>y  one  v.-.rilnr  idler  another,  each  of 

f.n.     Tin;  in:".:iip!.i  nis  .::'■:'.  is  |ev;od  Hb.eiv  i;,,.t  v,-;  o-ii  ■!;■  is  soiee'Jenfto  -)eni  oft.s  own:  and 

ihere  was   s".i)l    a  jjoveiiini:.1!'.  for  ail  liojotia,  tlms  tli«   ».-rk  ot  Die  (tare  bus  see^is  i  ■>   bava 

i-:,,;,  n.-!f(-'JciiuT  j f  ic:i':aio;.  sni.i  JSo.ioUu'dlis.  a^  iii  forme il  the  groi;i:divr.irb  ■.:.'  :;:e  exist:uj  :ta_;- 

!!in:niv   ■.  i-.:n:.i  ;    ibcre'  was  also   a  rnaeis.rati!  .111 'in  Is,  wiiieli  b;:ve  bct-.n  v.tohli'iI  up  hy  a  later 

eci  ed  J^.mu  ii-  *,-iii-:j  n-ir-j-iiu.  ■■!■  :„iX"---  Bju:.;,-,  -.vj-M^v,  aad  tltexd  bo:ii  in  their  liio-m^e  and 

t.  In-  -een.s  to  t.ai  r,  been  '.be  liea J  of  1  be  liieo-  matter. 

(aret.s.  cud  of  when',  tnora  is  no  mention,  I  "be- 
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the   outrages  of  (heir  mcralit'i's.      A  strong   but  not  improbable   jjlctui-c  of  the 

WOfst  abuses   rjf    Midi   CiUbs,    wilicll    0VC11  ill    t'lelv   best   State,    SLlld   ill    till'.  healthiest 

condition  of  society,  are  always,  i'mught  with  evil  either  politically  or  morally. 
Forty  years  bad  now  passed  since  Athens  had  lost  Demosthenes.     His  death, 

^  as  was  most  fitting,  coincided  exactly  with  ih«  period  of  bis  coun- 

■■■   in1  ■■    i'i'.' <  !■■  |  '  i. ;   m.i.i rii   ; ■■in.n ■  ■  i.iua-   \      ] r  hail 

established  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  Munychia,  Demosthenes  es- 
caped his.  vengeance  by  a  Midden  and  painless  dcath^5  in  the  island  of  t'alanri.a. 
The  shade  of  Xerxes  might  have  rejoiced  to  see  that  his  own  people  bad  a  share 
in  the  himiiliauon  of  his  old  enemy  ;  for  in  (he  army  wiib  which  Antipa.tcr  crushed 
the  Greek  eotifedeiii(os  in  the  Lamian  war  thorn  were  .Persian  archers,  slmsc-rs, 
and  cavalry,'1  who  bad  been  brought  to  his  aid  from  Asia  by  Craterus,  and  who 
thus  strangely  found,  in  their  actual  subjection  to  a  Greek  power,  an  opportunity 
of  revenging  the  fata!  days  of  Salamis  and  Platien,  That  great  democ-mey,  with 
all  its  fatdis,  by  Cut  the  noblest  example  of  free  and  just  government  which  the 
world  had  then  witnessed,  was  again  destroyed  by  Antipaier,  after  a  duration  of 
seventy-one  years  since  its  restoration  by  Thrasybulus.  All  citizens  whose  prop- 
erty fell  short  of  2000  drachma;  were  deprived  of  their  political  rights;  and 
more  than  half  of  the  Athenian  people  were  thus  disfranchised.  Lands  in  Thrace 
were  offered  to  them,  and  (hey  migrated  thither  in  great  numbers;™  whilst  the 
remnant,  who  were  now  exclusively  the  Athenian  people,  were  left  in  mockery 
to  the  enjoyment  of  Solon's  laws,  while  a  Macedonian  garrison  occupied  lluny- 
clua,  and  commanded  the  entrance  into  the  harbor  of  Pirasus. 

Then  followed  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  dining  which  Athens  remained  sub- 
..'...,  e.  ject,  first   to  Atitipater  and   then   to  Oa.ssandcr  bis   son  ;  and   al- 

)■>;"  "■■ '■ '■  ^'jvmTX  though  the  qualification  of  a  citizen  was  reduced  by  Cas.sundor3 
to  1000  dntdimte,  only  halt  of  (be  sum  fixed  bv  bis  hither,  rind 
(bus  the  interna'  governinetif  became  somewhat  move  popular,  yet  still,  whilst 
Munvchia  and  Piraius  were  in  the  power  of  a  foreign  prince,  Athens  could  have 
no  independent  national  existence,  in  the  year  of  Pome  ■ii'l,  three  years  before 
the  end  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  Citssander's  garrisons  were  driven  out  by 
Demetrius  Puboieefes,"''  the  old  democracy  was  restored,  and  the  Athenians  were 
declared  to  be  free.  But  it  was  only  a  shadow  of  the  "  fierce  democratic,"  and 
of  I  he  real  freedom  of  the  days  of  Pericles  and  Demosthenes.  The  utmost  base- 
ness of  flattery  was  lavished  on  Demetrius,  such  flattery  as  was  Incompatible  with 
any  self-respect,  and  which  confessed  that  Athens  was  dependent"  for  the  great- 
est national  blessings  no(  on  itself,  but  on  foreign  aid. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  when  his  fortune  was  ruined  by  (he  event  of  the 
3i.--.r--L,,.,  •„*.*:'.<  ™-  battle  of  Ipsus,  (be  Athenians  refused  to  receive  him  into  their 
v  '  ■  ':;'^'.;i:;:'i  city  ;  anil  this  so  stung  him  (bat  when  his  affairs  began  to  mend. 
ioriLsa*.  p^  ja;f]  gjpgf.  i0  Athens,  and  ha.viug  obliged  it  to  surrender,  be  not 

only  occupied  Pineus  and  Munychia,  but  put  a.  garrison  into  the  city  itself,  con- 
verting the.  hill"  of  the   Museum  into  a  Macedonian  citadel,     it  was  recovered 

"  Plutarch,  in  Demosth.  38,  Sons  of  the  brave  who  fimghl  at  Marathon  I 

'"  Ibid.  80.  Tlje  noun, ■.,.'.'.  sivry  w;-.:i  II, :c.  3">,i-  You:  feeble  spirits,  Greece  her  head  liath 
miiitlmutio  killed  hiiasdl'  by  a  prison  which  he.  bowed 

cirricd  iiboiii,  iiim  ;    bid    his  nephew,  ])emo-  As  iflhc  wreath  of  Liberty  thereon 

chares,  expressed  lit'  belief  thai:  lis  death  was  Wcv.kL  lis  l-.-ie:' as  s-ieotl'ily  as  ft  eloild, 

mil  u  nil  ;  i,i-  mi  [lev,  in  his  own  iaeyii  ago,  'M.liat  Which,   at  .Jove's  will,   disecmh;  r.u  Pclion'a 

the  gods,  in  their  cure  ibr  liei,  had  rescued  top. 

him  from  tlis  cruelty  of  lb;  .Macedoiiiin.i  by  a  ******* 

Eiii'ijiiv  mid  pernio  (lentil."  All  I    tlml  a  eenoiieror's   wortl  should   be  en 

™  liiodorus,  XVIII.  IS.  dearl 

*  1)  iod  or  us,  XVIII.  18.  Ah!   that  a  boor,  could   sl.tij   sufib  JT-plu-Linj 

«  Tliodorr-S,  XVIII.  T4.  iovsl 

5-  Diodo nvi,  XX. 45,46. 

ai  Who  can  heln  jciiiciiiiicrlr,;'  Mi-.  Words-  Jiv  all  t. 
Worth's  beiiiUiM  lines  ?  e... 

;'  «o  ye  prop,  *  PluUireh,  Demetr,  SO,  Zi.  Pausi 
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again,  when  he  had  been  driven  out  e.f  Mae.oda-uu.  by  I.ysiraaehas  iL:ui  Pyrrhas, 
by  one  of  the  Lsl  s^u-fjcssful  efforts  of  Athenian  valor.  Olympiodorus/5  who 
had  already  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  soldier  and  11  general,  led  the  whole 
-j - ■  :■ ; ■  1 1 1  l l i j ; j 1 1  of  Athens  into  the  fluid  ;  he  defeated  the  Alacedoniaes,  stormed  the 
■Museum,  and  delivered  Piraeus  and  iMuuyehia.  This  was  iu  the  second,  year  of 
the  123d  Olympiad:  so  that  when  Pyrrhus  sailed  for  Italy  seven  years  after- 
wards, Athens  was  really  independent,  tor  she  had  gained  her  freedom,  not  by 
the  gift  of  another,  hut  by  her  own  sword. 

This,  however,  was    almost  a   solitary   gleam  of   light  amidst  the  prevailing 
darkness'.     .In  general  there  were  neither  soldier-:,  statesmen,  nor 

orators  now  to  be  found  in  Athens.     The  great   I :, 

long  since  become  extinct;  and  Thuevdides  has  neither  in  his 
awn  country,  whether  free  or  in  subjection,  nor  in  any  other  country  or  age  of 
the  world,  found  a  successor  to  rival  him.  Plato's  divine  voice  was  silent,  and 
the  "  Master  of  the  Wise""'  had  left  none  to  inherit  his  aeuleness,  his  boundless 
knowledge,  and  ids  manly  judgment,  at  once  so  practical  and  so  profound.  The 
theatre,  indeed,  could  boast  of  excellence,  but  it  was  only  in  the  new  comedy,  tho 
sickliest  refinement  of  the  drama,  and  a  sure  mark  of  a  de;  lining  age.  Hi  ill  there 
was  intellectual  life  of  no  common  hind  existing  at  this  time  in  Alliens.  There 
were  now  living  and  teaching  within  her  walls',  two  men  whose  doctrines  in  phi- 
losophy were  destined  to  influence  most  wddely  and  lastingly  the  characters  and 
conduct  of  their  fellow-creatures,  the  founders  of  the  two  great  rival  seels  of  the 
later  age  of  the  Roman  republic, — Epicurus  and  Zcno. 

But   Breotia   and  Athens  were  no  longer    the    principal    powers  of   northern 
Greece  ;   the   half-barbarous  ...Pioli.-ins   had   risen  to  such  an  emi- 

ner.ee,  that  we  find  them  able,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  i<>  eon-   ..1 ■  r: 

lead  single-handed  with  (lie  kingdom  of  Macedon.  Their  country 
was  still,  as  in  the  days  of  Thuevdides,  separated  from  AcarnnniaST  by  the  A  libe- 
lous, and  was  stretched  in  length  from  flic-  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  to 
those  of  the  Malian  Bay,  at  the  hack  of  Locris,  Doris,  mid  Phocis.  But  a  sort 
of  federal  government  succeeded,  in  later  times,  to  the  multitude  of  scnliered  and 
independent  villages  which  formerly  composed  the  vliloliau  nation;  a  general 
assembly  of  deputies  from  all  the  ^'Elolian  towns  met  every  year  at  Tliennuni  1.0 
elect  a  captain-general,13  a  master  of  the  horse,  and  a.  secretary  for  the  general 
government  of  (lie  confederacy  ;  great  fairs'0  and  festivals,  to  which  the  people 
came  up  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  were  held  at  (he  same  place;  and  Thcr- 
mum  thus  grew  in  wealth  and  magnificence,  and  its  houses  became  noted  for  the 
magnificence  of  their  furniture,  as  the  inhabitants,  on  these  great  occasions, 
opened  their  doors  to  receive  all  comers,  with  a.  hospitality  not  common  in  Greece 
■since  tiie  heroic  ages.  But  there  were  other  points  in  which  the  .dlitolians  equally 
retained  the  habits  of  an  early  state  of  society  ;  in  the  best  days  of  Grecian  civ- 

111  Plutarch,  Dein*tr.  4'i.     Pausanias,  I.  23.         in  tit  vo:n-  boi'ore  tlie  fSmilisli  invasion,  tha 

-  "VMi  '1  m««vo  ai  lol.r  .1.  ..mo  '  °'S""'  1 ''  ,H,I",'i.T.,S 

Sell:rtvaii:.:...jli™i.imi.li:1.'!  '  '•       ^J"1?*™ 

]>.!,„,  Mi.,,.,  iv.    F'«--yi*"   "■•-    ""»  "  *«" 

'  '  town,  but  '.•<-.  do  not  know  when  it  was  con- 

b;  It  1;ml.  :jow!W'.il\  admire. I  bo-.-iT;:1   town;     qucred. 
■it.iu-.U-       ,   ',1-1     , ■: h i  I . .  i- 1  former  '"  ['ohbi.is,  V.  S,  XXII.  IS.  S  :0.     Tins  tap- 

)v  i),.:i:n  iin.eOOiiilein.     'J.'llO  di\tO  01  t ilOSO.  MvO.Vill      Oliu  poller:.!  lill'.l    Hi!!  HlTulT  WOll)    •■  lli:i.Ts  alfi.i  nf 

iiV|U:i!:io:is   is  dhtinlt  lo   Rx    iTprjiih.      Tn«  II. o   Ac'intim   l*a£-.:o.       vi'lntlm-    iho    .i'l.oliiei 

A-,,  -.i:.  ,■      j.i   !'(■  <i|  ii-il  ttc    f.iiiio-.is  Cin-Lii-an  loairm-  ■■■. .is  i'o.-iniu  on   tlic  Aeliienn  ]ii,a.Io.l.  or 

plain  just  after  tho  i.'.oai.L  of  Sdoiieiif ;  a  tern;-  -,vt  ether  i".  exist;.;,  ■.nalicr,  wo  cannot  toil, 
tir.ion  01.'  t'n*   ol;i    I 'hoi  i:oi    KiK'.ril :■.;_'«.   wliioll.  was         b'  ilyarai  K,d   ir.ii  qviixis.     ]'olv!j.  V.  s.     '['lisse 

1'ic  ounso  ...r  i-clei"  of  a  i,«;r.fi\il  ataiok  upon  Ihirsn;:;  :i  in-.i-ois  iWiivais,  1li-'1-:1  :i1,.hl'  wilii  tl:o 

tin-Ill  iiv  tllO    IV  -  ■  1  -  - :  I  - 1 1  r_-  =i  =  li. ;  1    (Jl-.--l-l-,H    UlS'li-1-    ;.:.0  asSi-l'.l  Olios   i'ar  ]■■:..  itjOal     |lir|  ,0-OS,  VO'll'.!:,  I    lis  of 

.i.^i-r.-ni';  rv    it  Sparta.      I'.il    ill   ;.hls   uiv.y  sin  oil  *'.,.-  :';-..■! -.  J'ilnisiiai   a-Srail  lies   at  tin1  r.onijijo  of 

war.  tho  'main  ■-  -      ■!.*   s.,-.'ril- .;.;   wore  in..o-o  Yoii.aoiiui.     The  fair-,  «-:.  :.:,1  to  ban". v  l.haUhu 

f:-,v; no   than  the    t'.iceians  of  ohi.   and  th*  towns  in  /Wolia  -vero  ;::;i  little  beae:-  tain  vil- 

.•l-]to]ia-i-   i-i'.£ii-llo(l   til  oil-   ussailariL;  v.i:.h   <r>i;at  !i;.l,'os,  su  as  to  have  i--.it  tow  sluips  J'ui- ;ln;  ri-g-n- 

loss      JiiKtin.  XXIV.  1.    Ahi.Hh.  th.o  same  thai-,  h:.r  su-ipl)-  iiteonr.iiodiiies. 
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ilization,  when  life  and  property  were  scarcely  less  secure  at  Athens  thu.ii  they 
are  at  this  day  in  the,  best  governed  countries  of  Europe,  the  ./Elolians  went 
always  armed;™  and  the  character  of  a  rohber  was  still  deemed  honorable 
amongst.  t,besn,  as  h  had  been  in  all  parts  of  Greece  in  (he  Homeric  age.  As 
tin?  nation  became  more  powerful,  this  spirit  v.cis  displayed  on  a  larger  scale:.  and 
..a'lto.iau  adventurers,  countenanced,  but  not  paid  or  organized,  by  the  national 
government,  mado  plundering  expeditions  on  their  own  account  both  by  land 
find  sea,  and  were  not  very  scrupulous  in  (heir  choice  of  the  objects  of  their 
attack.  These  adventurers  were  called  "  pirates,"  Tfijo:-r«i,  a  name''  which  occurs 
in  the  written  language  of  Greece  for  the  first  time  about  this  period,  when  the 
long  wars  between  Alexander's  successors  and  the  general  decline  of  good  gov- 
ern me;:,  i  hud  muhinhed  the  dumber  of  such  marauders. 

The  jlitolians  will  play  an  important  part  hereafter  in  this  history,  when  theit 
M;,j  ,diu™a  «r  quarrels  Avii.L'.  fJaeed.-m  ar.d  the  Acluann  'eagiie  led  them  to  con- 
*""*■  elude  an  alliance  with  Rome,  and  to  array  themselves  with  the 

Roman  armies,  on  their  first  crossing  the  sea  to  carry  on  war  in  Greece.  At 
present  their  place  in  the  Greek  political  system  seems  not  to  have  been  defi- 
nitely fixed;  [hey  were  in  alliance  with  Anligonus  Gonatas';:  before  be  obtained1 
possi-ssion  of  Maeet'on,  at  the  lime  when  their  oeeupm.ion  of  the  Cirri',  man  plain 
involved  litem  in  a  sa.ered  war  with  Peloponnesus,  and  they  were  also  the  allies 
of  Pyrrhus  and  the  Epirots  ;  but  their  peculiar  hostility  to  Maeeelon  and  to  the 
A  Chilians  had  not  as  yet  been  called  into  existence.  1'clvbius,  from  whom 
v,-e  derive  most,  of  our  knowledge  of  them,  was  too  much  their  enemy  to  do 
them  full  justice  ;  and  on  the  great  occasion  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  of  Greece, 
they  poH'orrried  their  duly  nobly,  and  no  state  served,  the  common  cause  more 
bravely  or  move  effectually.  Yet  a  people  who  made  plunder  (heir  glory  can 
have,  had  little  true  greatness;  and  it  must  have  been  an  evil  time  for  (.1  recce, 
when  the.  jTitolians  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  famous  of  the 
Grecian  states. 

Northward  of  the  Ambraciau  gulf,  and  1\  ir.g  without  the  limits  of  ancient  as 
Epimi.  us  wtona  °f  modern  Greece,  the  various  Epirot  tribes  occupied  the  coast  of 
i  '  ■'  .':.'..'  the  Ionian  sea  as  far  as  the  Aeroceraunrmi  promontory,  reaching 
ry  i.»L  ^.thiols.  inland  as  fiir  as  (.lift  central  mountains  which  turn  the  streams  east- 
ward and  westward,  and  from  the  western  boundary  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia. 
Within  these  limits  the  Jlolossiuns,  Thespt'olians,  Oiia-omans,  ami  many  other 
obscurer  people,  had  from  (he  earliest  times  led  the  same  life,  and  kept  the 
tame  institutions.  They  lived  mostly  in  villages"  or  in  small  village-like  towns, 
scattered  over  the  mountains,  in  green  glades  opening  amidst  the  forests,  or 
along  the  rich  valleys  by  which  the  mountains  are  in  many  places  intersected, 
goino-  always  armed,  and,  with  the  outward,  habits,  retaking  also  much  of  the 
cruelty  and  faithlessness  (if  barbarians,  attended  bytheir  dogs,  a  breed  of  sur- 
passhig   excellence,1'4  and   maintaining   themselves  chiefly  by  pasturage,  their  ox- 

"  Tknevdide*,  I.  5.  "  Justin.  XXIV.  I,     ]")ion  Cassiic,  J'riigm. 

01  I'l-.K-'liiiis.  IV.  8.  5.     Yiikieiiao.i'  savs  that    l'circso.  XXXIX. 

ttsi  ivord    T£l!>!irr)S    Oedlll'S,  fill'    tile     "Ll'iit   l-lllie  in  ''''   ruWm  l'aril:iaa:,  :S  Hie  ehavirmi-jrivsii   by 

the  "lirvivi;,:..'  I  i'eck   kl.ft 'ilium,  in   1 1  a:   S-.",:lii-  -     S:  vliv    ...|'    i  In:    I  I ::;i';  hen.    TkesjU'Otiuiu,    and 

to  I  tranel  3  m  ofthe  Bible,    :!'l  ere  '■.  la  u   be  MuloBaiana   equally.    PoriplnB,  p.  II.  is,  Ed, 

li-imd  in  Jch  XXV.  3.  ninl  llon-u  V).  10 ;  ii:  Hudson,     tin:  v.-r;  hear  of  name  tf.wns  siith.ij-.lt 

belli  induct-:,  I  ihink,  ^'.lt '.'i  :'■-  i j ■  l_-  ;i  \-J;':v-.t  1.iy  -,hcii-..  allli'.iiiid-.  =j'.'  ihjj^.--  ofi-.iiy  00  n.i:  Umiak:  »■./<! 

and  i-utlior  tlii'ui  liv  sea.     And"  ho  Trsio.ir^i'i;  is  or  iriipiirtiina:. 

list::;  i:i  (iciic.-is  XLtX.  It'.    Tims  lii;.  Scheldt  '"  T ao  ii:i.".i(nt    okmiel&r   of   the   .M.ek^i.n 

oi:  J.'iu.liu-,  l'i :.!:.  (■:':,  says  that  ircfoarui  pr  4>-rl  y  iln^s  is  ivdl  ltuowii.     Mr.  JTuffiiK;  foiuiil  i.!:em 

I  <  i        ■■■.■..  ..  I        '  '  r'.'n    ''  "I  '■  I  a 1  fierce  II     f  Mro   ill  lui- 

;■.!■  :■■.  ,;■:.,  ions.'  p.  11'-'.     Ti'i:  (.')  ire  1;  tr:  ■.  ii  f.  1 1  iiv.  i  s  cicnt  days  ;    tl'.'i  kroed.  >\«  til  inks,  has  in  no 

(,•  :•■■  llii-li  i-.i'u'.d  r.i'iE  havu  e;,_,t  '.hd  v.-  n  r- 1  from  ropcet  d  camera  ltd.      J'li:   (lf!s;':i-iiws   tkem   its 

■IdGn : .  I  ■ .  ■        robber  pop  ilatsoo  of  [sauria  "  varying   in  color  through   di  faront  shadei 

Mid  (alieiii.  i-lio  i;iiido  '.lie.  Minus  of  jsirart!  so  fro-i'ii  riiirlc  lir.i-.vr,  io  n  liriiflit.  'I:.::,  tlicir  I'.iUi; 

■L*.  ::■.■■:;.:      i  --.v.;  t    two    Ci^lta  L'icij    1 1 1  li'  r  v.- :  I  rd  s ,    laid  i"::r   ln:]litr  very   iiol't,  :::!■;   tni.-k   :,!:.!   _--■■:  :-.'   ;   111 

M'.,|.;,l-,'v  ::'  ii-::  ."■-.    ■■.....;  u  n  I,:  lie  i  I  oaiiicsoiiif ,  aij't  s:--w  ■.!'■!   :.n:  :  i  i  i  ■: . . .  1   i..:ii:e  ro  all   Kn.jvSii  musliU'; 

to  inols-t  l:i:c  i-ii'vioiai-.  maieaaiLt  vi;=su]s.  tlieyiiave  a  lo  us  no  si  udiwild  ours  finely  point 
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cii'-  beiug  amongst  the  best  of  wdn.di  llic  Cr'.cb  !■.;«]  any  knowledge.  In  the  heart 
of  their  country  stood  the  ancient  temple  of  Dodona,  a  name  famous  for  genern- 
tior.s  before  Delphi  was  ye!  in  existence  :  the  curliest  seat  of  the  Grecian  oracles, 
wdiose  ministers,  the  Sol'a,  a  priesthood  of  ausierest  life,  received  the  answan's  of 
the  god  through  ao  human  prophet,  but  from  t'10  rustling  voice  of  the  sacred 
ordiS  which  sheltered  the  temple.  These  traditions  ascend  to  the  most  remote 
antiquUy  :  but,  .Epinis  had  its  sliare  also  in  the  glories  of  the  heroic  age,  and 
Pyrrhic  the  s>n  of  A  chides  was  said  1o  have  settled  iu  the  eoimit'y  of  t.iie  Molos- 
sians  after  his  return  from  Troy/1  and  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  line  of 
Molossco;  kings,  The  govern  men  I,  indeed,  long  bore  the  character  of  the  heroic 
period  ;  the  hiugs,  on  their  accession,  were  wont,  it  is  said,  to  meet  their  assem- 
bled people-''1  at  Passnrom  end  swore  to  govern  according  to  the  laws,  v.diile  the 
people  swore  that  they  would  maintain  the  monarchy  according  to  the  laws.  In 
later  times  Epinis  had  become  connected  with  Macedonia  by  the  marrieje  of 
Olympics,  an  Epirot  princess,  with  Philip  the  fa.lher  of  Alexander.  Her  brother, 
Alexander  of  Epinis,  was  killed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  It.aly,  where  he  had  carried 
011  war  in  defence  of  the  Greek  Italian  cities  against  the  Lucauians  ;  and  on  his 
death  bis  lirst  cousin'3  jEacides  succeeded  to  the.  throne.  jEacidcs  ma tried.  J.'thia, 
the  (haighter  of  Mcnon  of  Pharsalus,  a  distinguished  leader  in  the  lest  struggle 
between  Greece  and  Macedon  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  children  of 
this  marriage  were  two  daughters,  Troias  and  Dcklamin,  and  one  son,  Pyrrhus. 

jEacides    had   taken    part   with    his    cousin   Olympias,33   when    Cassander 
wanted   to  destroy  all    the   family  of  Alexander  in   order  to  seat  E^  ^ 

himself  on  the  throne  of  Macedon.  But  Cassander  had  tampered  g™^?  Ko^  oi 
with  some  of  the  Epirot  chiefs ;  the  eaase  of  Olympias  was  not 
popular,  and  the  Epirots  did  not  wish  to  he  involved  in  a  iptarrel  with  the 
party  whica  was  likely  fo  be  the  ruling  power  in  Macedon.  They  ac-ccod'ngly' 
met  in  a  general  assembly,  and  deposed  and  banished  (heir  king.  /Eaeides  him- 
sclf  was  out  of  their  power,  as  he  was  still  in  the  field  on  the  frontiers  of  Mace- 
donia with  the  few  soldiers  who  remained  true  to  him,  and  his  daughter  Deidn- 
mia.  was  with  Olympias.  Put  Pyrrhus,  then  an  infant,  bad  been  left  at  home, 
and  the  rebel  chiefs1''^  having  murdered  many  of  his  father's  friends,  sought  for 
liim  also  to  destroy  Mm.  He  was  hurried  off  in  his  nurse's  arms  by  a  few  de- 
voted  followers,  and  carried  safely  kilo  li'vri-i,  where  Glaucia.s,  one  of  the  lllyriau 
hny;s.  protected  hitn,  and  as  his  hither  was  killed  in  battle  soon  afterwards,101  Pyr- 
rhus remained  under  Glaucius'  care,  and  was  brought  up  by  him  along  with  Ins 
own  children. 

Ten  or  eleven  years  afterwards,  when  (ho  power  of  Cassander  in   Greece 
seemed  to  be  tottering,  and   Demetrius   Polioveet.es  had   ro-cstab- 
lished   the  democnicy  a:,  Athens,  G  cy.er.  1   Ejiirn  I 

an  armed  force,  and  restored  Pyrrhus  to  the  throne.  But  again  """'""  '"'"'" 
the  face  of  affairs  changed  ;  (he  great  league  between  Cassander,  Ptolemy,  Se- 
leucus,  and  Lysinmchus  was  formed,  and  Demetrius  was  obliged  (0  loosea  his 
hold  on  Greece,  ilia!-  he  might  help  his  father  in  Asia  ;  thus  ('assandcr's  patty 
recovered  their  influence  in  Epinis,  and  I'vialies,  wl.io  was  still  only  scvonlccn 
years  old,  was  driven  a  second  time  into  exile.  He  now  joined  Demetrius,  who, 
besides   their   common  enmity  to   Cassander,  had   married   Deidamia    his   sister; 

e.i.  ■:iLnr-:iiii..,i>nt  ',ii',  lyes  of  ;:.  moikrjli:  leii^l'i,  mi^t.t  mK't.'-ad  :    :;s,  for  i-st:cm;,  ho  ccn?;m!ius 

will-    !i   Iwxly  mocly  rounded   nn;L   e:;:ii].:i..;.T'  Tkcryiitas  or  Tiiaryfiis,  :.Uc  ~ic:c:  ■■■!,n;:i-.[Hi:;:oi- 

Ti'.:vc'j  in  AT- i:l  ■!:!.,  ,vi'..  Vf,:.  t.  :..  .IS::.  ::'  /I'lici'li:;-,  v.r.  ■■.  AYvb.i.  li:,;  I ":  =  i  I  - 1 : 3-, '  !■ .  i :  i  ]  ni.ili^s 

Li  s.ije  Kviiiiu'a  llclli'-,  Vol.  J.-  ]■■■  ii!l5,  :'.u'l  \';0  ylei;;ii'cH   iiinl    AliiXLltulor  bfothori   mtaci-.l    oi 

authorities  tlicrc  quoted.  cousins,  unli.'^;  l>y  f. I: c  term  '■-  t'rato:'"  kc  moans 

^u  r;nis;.:i;aa,  I.  11.  SVntcr  natni(.:i:j,;  ii-ia  ii:.it  "  'irx.cr  L;..:tmanus." 

'■"  I'inurdi,  t'vrr'ALis,  EG.  «  T)'ju.-.lonis,  XIX",  33. 

ts  l-'oi   the-  liuiiilv  of  LV:t'Jhi:j.  soa   I'lulaivli,  ™  J'lntatvli,  Pyrrli.  1. 

Pyrrh.  1.     P.iuwiaias.  T.'i1..     1 'idioms,  XVt.  m  DicLortis,  XtX.  "■!. 

li,  n-.il  X'X.  Gl.    S(..ij':i[;o  Ju^ei,  XVJT.  3  ;  i.iit  ™  I'l.ita.-ili,  J'jvrh.  S. 
in  l,ia  acootait  tlieip  ara  some  tilings  wliicli 
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an  J  with  him  he  crossed  over  into  Ask.  mid  was  present  at  the  batik  of  Ipsus. 
Aft!.';'  that  greai  defeat  be  still  remained  faithful  to  Demetrius,  and  -went  as  ;\ 
hostage  for  him'"1  into  Egypt,  when  Demetrius  bad  concluded  ;i  separate  pea.ee 
with  Pio'emy  Soler.  Here  fortune  first  began  to  smile  upon  him;  be  obtained 
the  good  opinion  and  regard  of  Ptolemy's  queen,  Berenice,  and  received  in  mar- 
riage Antigone,  her  daughter  by  a  former  husband.  By  Berenice'-  assistance  ho 
was  supplied  with  men  and  money,  and  returned  once  more  to  Epirus.  His 
kinsman,  Keoptolemus,  tbe  son  apparently  of  Alexander,  who  bad  died  in  Italy, 
bad  been  placed  on  tbe  throne,  when  be  himself  had  been  driven  from  it ;  but 
Neoplolemus  was  become  unpopular,  and  Pyrrhus  found  many  partisans.  Dread- 
ing, however,  lest  Neoptokmus  should  apply  to  some  foreign  prince  for  aid,  ho 
entered  into  a  com  pre  arise,  with  him,1'1''  and  the  two  rivals  agreed  to  share  the 
legal  power  between  them.  Tbe  end  of  such  an  arrangement  could  not  be 
doubtful;  suspicious  arose,  and  Pyrrhus  accusing  ri'cnptolemus  of  forming  de- 
signs again.-'-  his  life,  did  himself  what  lie  eharn-cd  his  rival  with  meditating,  and 
having  treacherously  murdered  lam,  after  having  invited  him  to  his  table  as  a 
guest,  he  remained  the  sole  sovereign  of  Epirus. 

His  old  enemy  Cassander  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  121st  Olympiad,  live 
ho  burin™  ta  th,  years  a?*:er  tue  battle  of  Ipsus.  Not  one  of  Alexander's  auccea- 
r  ■  ' ■■  .:■■■.  iiad  "in  ( ■.  power  by  more  or  worse  crime-  than  Cassan- 
der; and  as  hi-  house  had  been  founded  in  blood,  by  the  murder 
's  family,  so  now  in  its  own  blood  was  it  to  perish.  His  sons  An- 
tipater  and  Alexander13"  ipiarrelled  for  bis  inheritance.  Ani.ipal.er  murdered  bis 
own  mother,  Thcssaloniea,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Philip  of  Macedou,  and  half- 
sister  of  Alexander ;  and  now  the  last  survivor  of  the  old  royal  family  of  tbe  race 
of  llercriks.  Alexander  his  brother  applied  to  Pyrrhus  for  aid,  and  purchased 
it  by  coding  to  him  all  that  the  Macedonian  kings  had  possessed  on  the  western 
side  of  Greece  ;  Tymphrea  and  Para.unea.,1"  just  under  the  central  ridge  which 
turns  the  streams  to  the  two  opposite  seas,  and  Anibra.ek,  Aoarnania.  and  Amphi- 
loehia,  on  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of  the  Ambraeian  gulf.  These  were 
added  permanently  to  the  idugdom  of  Pyrrluis,  and  be  fixed  his  capital  at  Ambraeia. 

The  price  was  thus  paid,  and.  Alexander  drove  out  his  brother,  by  Pyrrhus' 
Eitineiion  *e  Cm™-  "elp>  a"d  became  liing  of  Macedonia.  Antipater  fled  to  Lyaima- 
J,,r'' f"""Ll'-  chus   for  protection,  and   was  afterwards   put  to  death  by  biin."':1 

A.k\'nnder  was  in  Ida  turn  murdered  by  Demetrius  Polioreeies,  who.  after  all  la's 
reverses,  thus  established  his  family  on  tbe  throne  of  Macedou  ;  and  the-  bloody 
bouse  of  Cassander  utterly  perished. 

Six  or  seven  years  afterwards  the  restless  ambition  of  Demetrius  leagued  his 
pittas  wtai  ».«d*  old  enemies,  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus,  once  more 
1     "     '   .  ,   a  eainsl.  him,  and  they  encouraged  Pyrrhus  io  in\ade   Macedonia. 

fa- part 
'"•  ■■•'■  ■'"' 5il >''!,"T-        of  bis  dominions,  the  other  part  being  claimed   by  Lysimachus. 

m  Plutarch,  Fjrrh.  4.                   m  Ibid.  5.  tribes  by  Thuoydides,  II.  80,  and  it  appears 

>tn  f'orplivrv   [mil   J'exippns  ;    njjnil   Eii-cb.  tbil:  ,U.xnn:iiT  wrts  but  i-p.storina  to  I'yrriian 

(  ir;;:  i:..".l;';L"  Scaii.rer.    \:    G«.    <>i,     Miilardi,  mmitrji'-;        icii  :  ■  ■  .  vv.i  .J  ■: . :,  .1^  ':,..■;  ...:i>;<Vi  novo 

l'yi-rh.  6.  to  Epirus  t.l:i:n  v>  Miiiviioii,  and  sorneof  which 

'1'"  riiiuirdi,  Fyrrh.   6.      The  propon;    text  h:irl  in  ■.■nrlicv   thniis  lxi-:-i   connected  with  it 

leads  Ti'iV  TZ  \v/,,fj{-!;-.-i;  r/.T  t,„..,U.iv  rni'SU.-s'-i-  p-.ii'i;  :My. 

!■?,!..   ]'i.l:.i-;:L-  :i  i;L.-nr.e  led  »l'..-j..-.''ivijrTll>nJaiuB  111    HtO.T.hHTillH    ]  IV7 :  i  L  ei .    ill    X.^l'l'.l.    dicrc    H    II 

jl::.;.;l.[  ill'   X,.: ::!,.;i,, v.  [.Hit    WieLHlll!'  w.il-li    11,1  ]f,Si  q  11  < >t!l i,i 0 11     (Vol! I     1'rcWUlilK     ([ill     l.'i     !■  .  "      ■■■::! 

e.i'l.e'il'v    ■.,■'    !■-.=.,■  <..■;■:=-  :    J'l'in.iEui.-iu   1'or    x:\fia\biv.  i>  i"-::.-.  .1  in;:, lit  V\-r:':i;\*  :    'co   '.'/.•■■•i<;>.   I,i;ii;.  M\. 

;:.ir.  (i.-cliiciitc,  Vo!.   ll'l.   p.  K'.i,     lift   ol>-  U,i'i''.Lfin.  Mai.  and  Fviirs  iniilco.  lor-ti  llal- 

■v,v:-  I  1 1 M I  ^,„,;l\i„:'   loald  oinY  mam   tin' Coast  ],-.:,.    \',J.   I  I  J.    iiCi:    ': ::  iniaill-.l :  n.C   'die    ;■■■.:■■]':■    '■■ 

Lvl'.iCill-.  iii.U:i'l.:i:i:i  ;■■:■  S-.l'Vln::n,  ■■'.:. "li:ii!:  is  ;:'::■  i"[i  mil.     iMllIrS,  Tl.K'fiit'll.  'i-ir.-M  ■-■ii..      ^.;...i.:f, 

.  .!■      ■ ■■        !■'...    1. 1  I'm.'  i  ,  .      la  ■!.'!  :■■.  wlieivK.  (.1    \  n   ■■!■ n  c      '  ■ .. .  .    .    I  I«i  «■■)!. 

i.n.i  l-.,:-.i...i-.i,  N;i;l'i[l:v  ;  _.  Iil~,  lire  iacn'.i:::-.i'.l  :::i-  "  i'ljr-r  e:o  .I'likinlnr.ia'.  IS.  ii.''     lis  w-.i'mctiun 

getlier  by  Arriau,  Eined.  AU'.aiiil.  1.  7,  ;u  nii'l  N;;:fjniir's  ir.ieu:'.'.l',  oeiifiiiii  one  another, 
ri'aniii.-'  wii.'i,  .'Jexiec. .  ■■    |vs-eil  bv  on  !iis         ""  Torji'iyrv  ami   n..-Mi;>f'.>,  M-d  I'.uiiM.  i  p. 

mai'ch  from  Illyria  inlo  'I'lic^.dv.  ''tin'  I'a-  IS  'i;i.  f'SuHirdj.  I'j  rrli.  7.  IX'nits.i-iii?,  as. 
raiiffilins   are  lviikoncd  alory  witli   tin:    1 4 :■! rat.         '■'''  i'^itii'vli,  Dsmetiias,  44.     Pyrrh.  11. 
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lint  ul.  tlif.?  end  of  seven  months1'''  I'jysirrifi.eluis  mace  himself  master  of  ihe  whole 
cf  Macedonia,  iind  drove  Pyrrhus  across  the  mountains  into  his  native  kingdom 
iil"  Epfrus.  There  lit!  reigned  in  peace  for  about,  sis  yours,  his  domimons  inclu- 
ding not  Kpnus  only,  but  those  other  countries  which  bad  Leon  the  price  ol'  his 
first  kaeifet-et.ioe  i-.L  the  rpmrrels  of  Cassander's  son-:,  Tymphma  and  Parauaea  on 
the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  and  Hit!  coasts  on  both  sides  of  I'm  Ambracimi  gulf. 
He  united  himself  in  an  alliance  with  his  neighbors  the  .ihtoliaus,  which  was  re- 
newed in  the  reign  of  his  son.  And  thus  ho  had  leisure  to  ornament,  his  new 
capital,  Ambrac-in,  which  he  enlarged  by  adding  to  it  a  new  quarter1"  called 
after  bis  own  name,  and  decorated  it  with  an  unusual  number  of  statues  and 
pictures. 

Rut  although  Pyrrbus  himself  was  reigning  peaceably  hi  Epirus,  yet  the  period 
wdiieh  elapsed  between  bis  expulsion  from  .Macedonia  and  his  Ital-  nmlulii)n]aLlrio  thlll 
ian  expedition  was  marked  by  great  revolutions  elsewhere.  Ptol-  !«S'™it£,«i]£ 
emy,  the  founder  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  in  Kg\  pt,  died  after 
a  reign  or  dominion  of  forty  years  from  the  death  of  Alexander.  Demetrius 
Pohoreeies  ended  his  days  about  the  same  time  after  a  two  years'  captivity  h 
Syria.  Lysima.ebus  was  killed  soon  afterwards,  as  has  boon  already  mentioned, 
in  a  buttle  with  Selcucus,  and  f-cleucns  himself,  (he  last  survivor  of  Alexander's 
3,  was  murdered  seven  months  after  his  victory  by  Ptolemy 
Cerauuus.  The  murderer,  who  was  half  brother  to  Ptolemy  Philadclpbus,  the 
second  of  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt,  took  possessier.  of  the  vacant  throne 
of  Macedonia,  and  became  immediately  involved  in  war  with  .Antiochus,  son  of 
Seleucus,  find  with  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius;111  the  first  of  whom  wished 
tn  revenge  his  father's  death,  while  the  other  was  trying  to  recover  Macedonia, 
which,  as  having  been  held  by  his  father  during  six  or  seven  years,  lie  regarded 
as  his  lawful  inheritance,  hi  the  mean  time,  he  was  actually  the  sovereign  of 
Thessn'y,  and  exercised  a.  great  power  over  all  the  states  of  Greece  ;  and  was  in 
alliance  with  Pyrrbus  find  the  ..-Etolians.  The  Greeks,  as  we  have  seen,  made  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  assert  their  independence,  by  attacking  bin  allies,  the  yKto- 
lians ;  but  they  Here  easily  beaten,  mid  Ami  if  on  us  seems  to  have  reigned  with- 
out further  molestation  in  Thossaly  and  Bceotia,  whilst  Ptolemy  Cerauuus  still 
held  liis  ill-gotten  power  in  M;icedonia. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  ambassadors"'  from  Tarenfitm  entreated  Pyr- 
rbus io  cross  over  into  Italy,  to  protect  both  themselves  find  the         m  h  ^^ 

other  (jreek  cities  of  Italy  from  a  barbarian  enemy  far  ni'iro  lor   "■■    ' 

midable  Hum  the  Luennians,  (he  old  enemies  of  his  kinsman  Alex-  "'" 
ander.  Times  were  now  so  changed  that  the  T.uenr.ians  and  Samnil.es  were 
leagued  i:i  tr.e  common  cause  with  the  Greeks,  with  whom  they  had  been  so 
long  at  enmity  ;  the  Etruscans  had  taken  part  also  in  the  eonfedotney ;  yet  the 
imbed  ellbris  of  so  many  states  were  too  weak  to  resist  the  new  power  which 
had  grown  up  tn  the  centre  of  Italy,  and  was  fast  arriving  at.  the  dominion  of  the 
whole  peninsula.  To  conquer  these  fierce  barbarians,  and  to  save  so  many  Greek 
cities  fi'iim  shivery  was  a  work  that  well  became  the  kinsman  of  the  great  Alex- 
ander, the  descendant  of  Achilles  and  jEacus. 

The  prayer  of  the  Turenthics  suited  well  with  the  temper  find  the  circumstan- 
ces of  Pyrrhus.  He  promised  them  his  aid,  and  began  forthwith  to  prepare  for 
his  passage  to  Italy,  and  for  his  war  with  the  Romans. 

'■'■■  i'on./ivv.  ;iti d  l>.':o;-;:.rii.  ;vj-.;i  t'/isoh,  |,p.  "=  Jusi-i'i,  XXIV.  I.  Monition,  apad  Tho- 
43 -SS.  tiiim,  r.  •!■■$.  ='..:.  J!<jkt<er. 

111  iiee  r.;U'i:"L-.is,  XXSI.  10,13.  m  Hutaroli,  Pyrrh.  la. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


Commune,  mac-man  :   nulla  decienpcdii 
Metata  prlvatis  opacam 

l'orl.ieus  c.veipleuat  Aroton, 
^ti.'  farh.-.iium  spci-nusT  (icspiLein 
teees  siioVih.  iiji-.ii:[a  publico 
.SuirLiujubeutes  (;!■  deoruiu 
Teiei.l:'  iir.va  i':-.  ^:!'.'.  ;'evo.:' 


The  preceding  chapter  lias  been  compiled  from  materials  which  in  their  actual 
Bte»  rf  fta  mtemui  siaie  are  often  fragmentary,  and  even  when  (hey  are  perfect,  are 
uhwotkooib,  not  origin  a  ]..      Hut  yet  they  were   derived   1'roai   original   so  arc  es  ; 

for  although  the  eon  temporary  histories  of  Alexander's  successors  have  long 
since  perl-hcd,  yet  r.r.cy  did  one.e  exist-,  and  were  accessible  to  the  "writers  whom 
we  read  and  copy  now.  We  cross  the  Adriatic  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Italy, 
and  not  only  are  our  existing  materials  (he  merest  wreck  of  a  lest  history,  no!:  only 
would  they  tell  Liu  ir  storv  to  r,s  at  second  hand,  it  they  had  been  preserved  en- 
tire; but  even  these  very  accounts  could  have  been  -taken  from  :io  contemporary 
his'.oriar.s,  for  none  sva:h  ever  existed.  In  this  absolute  deavih  of  direct  informa- 
tion, it  is  impossible  that  the  following  sketch  should  be  other  than  meagre,  and 
it  must  also  rest  partly  on  conjecture.  Unsatisfactory  as  this  is,  yet  the  nature 
of  the  ease  will  allow  of  nothing  better;  and  I  can  but  encourage  myself,  while 
painfully  feeting  my  way  amid  Mich  tidcl;  darkness,  with  the  hope  of  arriving  at 
length  at  the  light,  and  enjoying  all  the  freshness  and  fulness  of  a  detailed  con- 
temporary history. 

in  ihe  middle  of  the  tit'th.  century,  the  lloman  neool.e  was  divided  into  three- 
ii:«jivi,.i,.n».,Ei:..!Ru-  und-thirty  tribes;1  and  the  total  number  of  citizens,  which  included, 
ranpeopis.  besides  (hose  carolled  in  the  tribes,  the   leinrinus,  and  the  people 

of  those  foreign  slates,  which  had  been  obliged  tn  receive  the  civitas  sine  suf- 
fragio,  amounted  to  2T2,000.a  What  proportion  of  these  were  enrolled  in  the 
tribes,  or,  in  other  words,  enjoyed  the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  we  cannot  tell, 
nor  have  we  any  means  of  estimating  the-  number  of  the  agrarians;  nor  again, 
can  we  draw  any  inference  as  to  the  population  of  the  city  of  Home,  as  dis- 
iinguis'.ed  from  the  country  tribes;  nor  can  we  at  all  compute  (he  proportion  of 
slaves  at  ibis  tiaie  to  freemen.  The  class  of  aa-arians,  however,  must  have  been 
greatly  diminished,  since  froedmen  and  persons  engaged,  in  retail  trade  or  manu- 
factures had  been  enrolled  in  the  tribes  ;  and  it  could  have  only  contained  those 

'  That  is  to  sny,  i.wen'y  tribes  ere-  hiuiwii  to  Iri'™*  '-ve-e  cented,  '.v'-.ie;:  i-e.udect  1  lie  I 'river 

ic-.ve  esU',c-.l.  ;:i  llie  cerhe-i,  pciic-l  oi' 'iie,  eem-  rcitie.us,  ami  tin;  se. tiers  in  Ihe.  lealerniiiii  plain, 

m.  in  «'c  Lilt  1 1,  and  another  was  adtlf-d  so(mi  alter-  Ami,  la-dv,  alter  tie  jlv.piiin  war.  live  mora 

v  ie\l:'.     The  .learibi.'-  el'  h.vei.tc-oue  fee,  tin  ted  were  added  in  ".';;\  lee  Auicvflen  am]  lie:  Tc- 

U'.l  i.ftor  the  (nedi;:.  iev.i-ion,  when,  li.ui'-  move  rereir.e,  in  v.  hlch  were  ;.-.  nulled  i  lie  yl].|;i:;.i:-;. 
fere  added  e-i:  l.iie  ii'!:t  bau.i  of  ho  Tiber,  :n         All  tiiftic  are  elea-ily  loeal   tribes,  arnL  their 

::.!,■<      :■;  1 1 1  c  ■  1  ■. ,  :'::(:.  Biollal'ne,   tiie    i  i-*  ■  - 1 1  i :.'.:.■■■!    ■..■■■   »     :    i.m-v.  n.      in     i.:nn      i   :  i    in 

lln-.'s:i':!r.t:.u''\  iir.d  the  Avniondiiu.     'i'vvo  move  sii  ".  el"  i  he  'i.in-  e:.:>  l;-:':ies,  g.e  e'eTe.e.  ;l:e  ]■'.*- 

w-.v.  :;dded  in  S'i'f  '.jr  lie;  i;:hi..';..ll.a:it=  of  the  old  euihnc.  "he-  la.leta:'.-,  and  the  l-ribo  oi'sdibe.ra. 

V  i>-.:ie:  ioivliLjii.'U  nee' tir' l'iiiarii.e  :n:.:>he.;;,  Bui   in  the    .-■cmainlr.::   seventeen,   v.hieh    am 

;    e Ponjptine an . ! I i i e  l'iihl::i.ei.  I've  iv.ee  moBttj  r id  affieT some nofcle  Soman  flunily, 

::.!.:.■     ::.':.r  Ihe  La'.in  war  in  diiJ,  J.he  libi'cla.i  a-'  thc'-'.l'l'iihhu,  "he  L'arcelieii,  tiie  i-'ahhc.i.  .v.e.T 

mid  ;<.■:■  Seei'-tim.  i'er  the  T,;.mi viieei  ;.rd  seine  v..  U  ev.ioiadv  dillieiill:  Co  assi:-;!i  :.!.ei:      Li.'.ei 

-" -'-  -*t"-« —      T-  " -J  =--  locality. 
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who  had  forfeited   tl'.i-ir  franchise,  eilhor  ;■:  consequence  of  their  having  incurred 
lcir-il  infamy,  or  by  the  authority  of  the  censors. 

The  members  of  the  country  tribes,  of  those  at  least  which  had  been  created 
within  the  last  century,  lived  on  their  hinds,  and  probably  only 
went  up  to  Rome  to  vote  at  the  elections,  or  when  ant  1  in  d  n  '  i 
great  national  importance  was  proposed,  and  there  was  a  power- 
ful party  opposed  to  its  enactment.  They  were  also  obliged  to  appear  on  the 
Capitol  on  the  day-  fixed  by  'die  consuls  for  the  enlistment  of  soakers  for  the 
legions.'  I. aw  basinets  u.iaii'j  also  cad  them  up  to  .Homo  occasionally,  and  tlu- 
Roman  games,  or  any  other  great  festival,  would  no  doubt  draw  them  thither  in 
great  numbers.  With  these  exceptions,  and  when  they  were  not  serving  in  the 
legions,  [Ley  lived  on  their  small  properties  in  the  country  ;  their  business  was 
.■"err.eaiture,  taoir  recreations  were  country  sports,  rrr.d  their  social  pleasures  were 
found  in  the  meetings  of  their  neiahbors  at  seasons  of  festival;  at  these  limes 
there  would  be  dancing,  music,  and.  often  some  pairomirnio  acting,  or  some  rado 
alltanpi.s  at  dra.matic  dialogue,  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  universal  amuse- 
ments of  the  human  mind.  This  was  enough  to  satisfy  all  their  intellectual 
cravings  ;  of  the  beauty  of  painting,  seu'nture,  or  architecture,  of  the  charms  of 
eloquence  and  of  1'ie  highest  poetry,  of  lite  deep  interest  which  can  be  excited 
by  icqiihy  rate  the  causes  of  all  the  wonders  around  us  and  within  us,  of  some  of 
ihe  lushes'  and  u'.os.t  indispensable  e;iioyments  of  a.n  A.lheiaau's  nature,  the  ag- 
ricultural Romans  of  the.  fifth,  century  had  no  notion  whatsoever. 

But  it  was  not  possible  that  an  equal  simplicity  .should  have  existed  at  Rome. 
Their  close  and  constant  intercourse  with,  oilier  men  sharpens  and 

awakens   t!ie  faculties   of  the  inhabitants  ol    c ;   and    e y  ■   .    ■■ 

sports   beir.g    by  tbe   necessity  of  tke   case  den, en    io  i  ■■<  lr.  y     ■■  i.   ■,  ■■■.     ■  ■■  i 

learn  earlier  to  value  such  pleasures  as  can  be  supplied  by  the  art  *  ' 
or  genius  of  man.  Besides,  the  conduct  of  political  affairs  on  a  large  scale, 
much  more  when  these  affairs  are  pubiiciy  discussed  either  in  a  council  or 
in  a  popular  assembly,  cannot  but  create  an  appro eintion  of  ieicl'ectual  power 
and  of  eloquence;  and  the  multiplied  transactions  of  civil  life,  leading  per- 
petually lo  disputes,  and  these  disputes  requiring  a  legal  decision,  a  knawh  dge 
of  law  became  a  valuable  accomplishment,  anil  the  study  of  law,  which,  is 
as  wholesome  to  the  human  mind  as  the  practice  of  it  is  often  injurious,  was 
naturally  a  favorite  pursuit  with  those  who  had  leisure,  and  who  wished  either 
io  gain  inllucuce  or  to  reader  services.  Thus  the  family  of  the  Claudi:  seem 
always  to  have  aspired  after  civil  ralLer  than  military  distinction.  Appius 
Claudius,  ilic  censor,  v.as  a  respectable  soldier,  hut  he  is  much  better  know:-,  by 
his  great  public  works  and  by  his  speech  against  making  peace  with  Pyrrhus, 
i.liart  by  his  achievements  in  war;  nay,  it  is  said,  thuJ-  his  plebeian  colleague  in 
the  consulship,  "I..  Volumnius,  taunted  him  with  his  legal  knowledge  and  his  elo- 
quence, as  if  he  could  only  talk1  and  nut  fight.  The  Claudii,  however,  were  dis- 
linguished  by  their  high  r.obi'.ity,  iadependently  of  any  personal  aceomphdi- 
ments;  but  the  family  of  the  Coruncanii  owed  its  ceboriiy  entirely,  so  far  as  it 
appears,  to  their  acquaintance  with  the  law.  Ti.  Coruncanius!  was  consul  with 
]\  Laninus  i:i  the  year  when  Pyrrhus  came  into  Italy,  and  was  named  dictator 
more  than  thirty  years  afterwards  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  oomitia.  He 
left  no  writings  behind  him,  but  was  accustomed  to  the  very  latest  period  of  ins 
life  to  give  answers  on  points  of  law  to  all  that  chose  to  consult  Mm;  and  his 
reputation  was  so  high  that  he  was  the  first  plebeian3  who  wa.s  ever  appointed  to 
the  dianitv  of  potdife.x  maximus.  The  Oguluii  also  appear  to  have  been  a  family 
disimguished  for  knowledge  and  accomplishments.  Two  brothers  of  this  name 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  the  authors  of  the  law  which  threw  open  the  offices  of 

■  IVvbi-.is,  VI.  19.  *  Pomponii.s,  do  Ori«Iiie  Juris,  %  35,  38.     Ci- 

*  Livy,  X.  18.  cero,  Brutus,  14.     Cato  Major,  9. 
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anomr  and  poiuifc.v  to  the  commons,  and  afterwards  in  their  sKf.lilcsl.iij)  (hey  orna- 
mented ihe  c'c.y  villi  several  works  of  art  ;  and  one  of  them,  besides  Ins  embas-y 
to  i.Cr-i'l :itivus,  already  noticed,  n'iis  sent  as  one  of  throe  nmbassjidovs7  to  Ptolemy 
Philadelphia,  king  of  E;;ypt,  s'>on  id'tcr  tin:  retreat  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy. 

There  was  as  yet  no  re^uhu-  drama,  for  l.hr.is  Audi-emit  us  did  not  begin  to  ex- 
T0i.iab«m*«i,ii!it-  l»ibit  his  plays  till  after  the  first  Punic  war  ;B  but  there  were  pan- 
■°""™-  tomimic  dances  performed  by  Etruscan  actors  ;9  there  were  the 

saturtc11'  or  medleys,  sung  and  noted  by  native  performers  ;  und  there  were  the 
comic  or  sathicJil  dialoo-.ie^  on  some  ludiorons  story  (fabelhe  nldkiue),  in.  which 
the  actors  were  of  u  higher  rank,  as  this  entertainment  vis  rather  considered  an 
old  national  custom,  than  a  spectacle  exhibited  for  the  public  ;.mn  sera  out.  There 
were  no  famous  poets,  nor  any  Homer,  to  embody  in  an  imperishable  form  the 
poetical  traditions  of  his  country  ;  but  there  were  the  natural  elements  cf  poetry, 
Hid  tin;  natural  love  of  it ;  a.nd  it  was  long  the  custom  at  all  entertainments11  that 
earii  piost  in  his  turn  should  sing  some  heroic  song,  recording  the  worihy  doeds 
of  some  noble  Roman.  So  also  there  was  no  history,  but  there  was  the  innate 
desire  of  living  in  die  memory  of  after-ages;  and  in  all  the  great  families,  pane- 
gyrical orations  were  delivered  at  the  funeral  of  each  of  their  members,  contain- 
ing a  iiios-  exaggerated  aoeouui  of  his  life  and  actions.15  These  orations  existed 
in  the  total  absence  of  all  other  statements,  and  from  these  chiefly  (lie  annalists 
of  the  succeeding'  century  compiled  finer  na.rra.tiyes  ;  anil  thus  every  war  is  made 
to  exhibit  a  series  of  victories,  and  all  the  most  re  mark  aide  characters  in  the  Ro- 
man story  are  represented  as  men  without  reproach,  or  of  heroic  excellence. 

But  whilst  literature  was  unknown,  and  poetry,  and  even  the  drama  itself, 
were  in  their  earliest  infancy,  the  I.kmiaus  enjoyed  with  the  keen 
ih.E>=»t^™ftt,;  est  delight  the  sports  of  the  circus,  which  resembled  the  great 
national  games  of  Greece  livery  year  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber™ four  days  were  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  what  were  ceiled,  indifferent')', 
the  Great  or  the  Potman  Games.  Like  all  the  spectacles  of  the  ancient  v.erld, 
they  were  properly  a  religious  solemnity,  a.  great  festival  in  honor  (if  the  three 
national  divinities  of  the  Capitoline  temple,  Jupiter,  -Juno,  and  Minerva.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  festival,  the  whole  people  went  in  procession11  from  the  Capi- 
tol through  the  Forum  to  the  circus;  there  the  saerili.ee  was  performed,  and 
afterwards   the  exhibition  of  the  various  games  began,  which  was  so  entirely  a 

7  DionvsHis,  XX.  -!.      Fragm.  Vatic.  Vii'.ov.  Roman  Antiquities.     The  view  of  the.  circus 

oliieui.  IV".  3.  §8.  and  the  Palatine,  given  in  Pr.nvhiins'  work,  i;i 

a  Clinton,  I:';i*'.i  I  loll  en  id.  Vol.  III.  ri.  25,  n.  c.  eiii'ious,    >;s  skioviii.e;  how   ^really   Rome   h:ui 

240.  changed  in  loo  hint  2,>0  years.     A  shorter  ;ie- 

s  Livy,  VII,  2.  count  may  lie  found  in  luvb.i  nod   Dempster's! 

10  I  am  not  venturing  1o  dctcrmino  llio  ii'.y-  wodo  on  lloiunn  inr.ieuities  ;    and  the  topog- 

iii:iiofry  of  t.Ljls  vcod,  tun  envoie;  merely  :;  oe-  funky  01'  too  circus  is  given  in   liuiisen    ;io  1 

s.'lir.i.ir  ofpu;  tliir.u'.      ''  UlLlil  cumicr,  quod  (:X  I'hi'.ucr's   desenpiiuu.  oi''  homo.  Vol.  111.  p.  til. 

viuiis  pociuatihns  c:u:st:d:::l,  ;-t  1 1:-   vor*.  ji'rr.  i.libbon  liii-H.  given  one  of  lit,;  iivciy  and  co.-ri- 

■  ■■.:'.■.  moo  - 1 -  - . -. : i  1:  I '111:11  tins  o"  ;v.ini'.is.'!     Itio-  prohensivo  sketc'ios  ■■-  I  lie  ;v:oiu  -:  of  loo  circv.s, 

Tiisiius,  111.  9.     Livy  sjior-ks  of  the  eakirai  or  in  his  aeeount  of  the  I'-yen  of  ■jiistiin.n,  -,vhi,b, 

mo  vi a',  ;is  Jin  iiloviiHMli :;:.■:  stido  i:i  the  dramatic  noiioes  :o  cry  iniporlr.nt  point  in  :  :n    :-a  ■.:■■  t. 

i;v,'  lietieeen.  the  notine;  of  roguh-r  stories  ivii.li  ;l    A  ro  pro  sent  :iii if  the  circus  is  isiven  on  ;iv- 

plot,  i.iid  liie  mors  rude  sfa-n-iu'j  with  o.yiv-e  cr;il   eoiu:'  which  way   lift   seen    m    : ' : . , i -  "i : j ■  1 1  = ' 

1   .      .       .■.■:■;       :  1  1  ■  1   .  ■■  1  .   .  ■ ■  ;i     1  u  ■,  1         !■  !■■  I (vkiell  cmil       ■    1     10  ■.:. m  ,;■■  :i..-i;    .1 

■■■:'■-   :■.■■■(■!:■.  :::t,'!  n  Inch  used  to  10,  on  bet-.via-n    net  ion  ol"  'A-  'i.n;e;-.r 0.  The  land  J  or  i'r.o'.ions 

0  :  !■:■;■  :r s.     T--o   ~:  ■..in-: n  ;:■.  1  :!>.!ir,  tlui'i.  to  of  the  di'ivors  ;ii\i  lieLi.eed  in  numerous  inseiii:- 

l-.r.vo    been  eouiie   somfi  in   retuiiir   verso,  in  tions. 

which,  a  groat  variei.v  ■jl"  subicoTS  v.-erc  suooos-  "  Tc"0:'!::.n,  J),:  s;|00.:ioi.i]'h,  VIT.     His 


.vely  indieed.  ivi'.h'out  any  niero  oonueetian  luoruiioii  of  ihe  =ev:ir:il  purls  of  '.:■.:.'  ere:.i  j . . o- 

(iiii'.i  us  b.oLiif;  e.iei:  of  them  ]ioii!TS  on  whiob.  tho  ecssion  is  l'u'.l  :oul  livoly.     "  L'c.  sinji'i  ■■:-■■  ■  .1  1 

nejuevs  caul  1  be  rojulily  o\o:ted  lo  lsughtcr.  socio,    do  iuiacininr.   jiymiiie,    do   e.:r:ibi;s, '.e 

11  ijieeve,  llrntus,  It).  Ihensis.  do  aiioan-uvi:;.  dc  sedil.uis,  de  ooroisis, 

,!  llieeroj  IJrutns.'  tit     i.'.vy,  VIII.  40.  do  o.vuviis.  muuiUi  p^ii'i.oi'ta  sacra,  quanta  sao- 

«  The  CuHeal  ■■■■■  ■!.  1  0  i-  a  gm  ce  of  the  cir-  rifloia  orao,'ti;i.:,  lnt«roadant,  Buooadant,  ouol 

i-.  1  -11 1  ■■■-!■.  tin;:  ■■;'  ilio.-.vhcnis  I'seiviniu:!  ei:llio_H:i.  eiioi^r.co'i'otiii,  ouut  o'licia  juovojintur, 

(ilr.oi'rio  t'linvini,  :i  \rcrons-o',  v.  1 1 . •  :[.... uri^hed.  seiant  llomino:'  iilius  urbi-  in  ([mi  iia-iuoi.ieruia 

in  i.l  111  hi  Iter  purl  nt'  I  l:e  "J::  1:  <:ir.:\.::  rv ).  pa'olisliod  eocvoijlos  consedit.11 

in  the  niutli  volume  of  G!:ov:ui' '(Jellection  of 

Hosted  OyGOOglC 
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nafiouul  fciciriffiiv,  that  the  'magistrate  of  highest,  rank  who  happened  to  be  in 
Rome  gave  the  signal  for  the  starting  of  the  horses  hi  the  chariot  nice.  The 
circus  itself  to  especially  consecrated  to  the  sun,  and  the  colors  by  which  the 
drivers  of  the  chariots  were  distinguished,  were  supposed  to  have  a  mystical 
allusion  to  the  different  seasons."  Originally  there  were  only  two  colors,  white 
and  red,  the  one  a  symbol  of  the  snows  of  winter,  the  other  of  the  fiery  boat 
of  summer;  but  two  others  were  afterwards  added,  the  spring-like  green,  and 
the  autumnal  gray  or  blue.  The  charioteers,  who  wore  the-  same  colors,  were 
called  the  red  or  white,  or  green  or  blue  band  (faetio),  and  these  bands  became 
in  later  times  the  subject  of  the  strongest  parly  feeling  :  for  men  attached  them- 
selves cither  to  the  one.  or  the  other,  and  would  have  as  little  been  induced  to 
change  Uieir  color  in  the  circus  as  their  political  party  in  the  corameaweah.h. 
It  docs  not  appear  (hat  these  colors  were  connected  with  any  real  differences, 
social  or  political ;  there  were  no  ideas  of  which  they  were  severally  the  sym- 
bols; and  thus,  while  the  commonwealth  lasted,  the  bands  of  the  circus  seem  to 
have  excited  no  deeper  or  more  lasting  interest  than  lliu  wishes  of  their  respect- 
ive partisans  for  their  success  in  the  chariot  race.  But  afterwards,  s-hen  the 
emperor  was  known  to  favor  any  one  color  meie  than  another,  that  color  woidd 
na.turaily  become-  the  badne  of  Ids  friends,  and  the  opposite  color  the  rallying 
point  of  his  enemies;  and  when  a  real  political  feeling  was  connected  with  these 
symbols,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  bands  of  the  circus  became  trn!y  factions, 
and  that  their  quarrels  in  the  lower  empire  should  have  some  times  deluged  Con- 
stantinople with  blood. 

The  Romans  iu  the  fifth  century  enjoyed  the  games  as  keenly  as  their  descend- 
ants under  the  emperors;   but   the  lavish  magnificence  of  the  im- 

pcrial  circus   was  as   yet  altogether  unknown.      Wooden  b  iv  ■;■■.-■  ■  i...  ■  ■  .1 

supported  on  poles,  like  the  simplest  form  of  a  stand  on  an  Eng- 
lish race-course,  were  the  best  accommodation  as  yet  provided  for  the  specta- 
tors ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  fifth  century  that  the  carceres"  were  first  erected, 
a  line  of  buildings  of  the  common  volcanic  info  of  Rome  itself,  extending'  along 
one  end  of  the  circus,  each  with  a  door  opening  upon,  the  course,  from  which  tae 
horses  were  brought  out  to  take  their  places,  before  they  started  on  the  race. 
But  although  the  works  of  this  period  were  simple,  yet  they  now  began  to  be 
very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  were  on  a  scale  of  very  imposing  grandeur. 
Livy  has  recorded  'he  building'  of  seven  new  temples'8  within  ten  years,  between 
452  and  402  ;  for  the  period  immediately  following  we  have  no  detailed  history, 
but  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  .d'isculapius,  about  two  years  later,  is  noticed 
in  the  epitome  of  Livy's  eleventh  book  ;  and  many  others  may  have  been  founded, 
of  which  we  have  no  memorial.  It  is  mentioned  also  that  C.  Fabius"  orna- 
mented oiiss  of  these  temples,  that  of  Deliverance  from  Danger,  with  frescoes  of 
bis  own  execution,  in  conseopieuee  of  v.diieh  be  obtained  the  surname  of  Pietoi'. 
The  date  of  the  Greek  artist-,  Damophilus  and  Gorgasus,1'3  who  painted  the 
frescoes  of  the  temple  of  Oeres,  close  by  the  circus,  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining, but  several  nolices  show  that  a  taste  for  (die  arts  was  beginning  at  this 
lime  to  be  felt  at.  Rome,  The  colossa!  brou/e  sta!ue  of  Jupiter,  set  up  by  Sp. 
Carvilius  in  the  Capitol,  in  the  year  -!G1,  has  been  already  noticed,  as  well  as  the 
famous  group  of  the  she-wolf  suckling  Romulus  anil  Remus,  v.  hieh  was  placed 
in  the  comitiuai  three  years  before.      .And.  at  the  same,  time  a  statue  of  Jup:tor  in 

"■  Tcrtiklinn.  ibid.  VIII.  IX.  in  thB  great  1iatt\-r.f.^n:i;iiium  (X.-2'.l);  a  third 

,c  Livy,  I.  35.  near  tiic  r=iv< us,  liiiiiimisiL  t.:>  Yums  (X,  31 1;  a 

"  Livy,  VIII.  SO.     Siiftl-rijiius  in  Clinui.  31.  l'.-.uitt.  da!:  ;■;&■.,]  ie  Viciorv  :'X,  53-.;  a  i'n'tii  ti> 

Tln;;-i!  ■!■-::  !T-pn    i-r:  ' ■      1   ,■   ;■       ■      ,....■  .hipitiT  tin;  Srie. :            :  :i  aa   :  \.  ■'.  ■ :    n  ■  .  .i:i  In 

or  tiv.j  of  tlLu  (.■li.anivinirs  of  I'anviniu,'   work.  Fortis  Vui-i.:;!::i  (X.  AAj :  -.'■■■       -■'■■.■.■!  :'   :■■-:'!.. -, 

copied  tV.-j!ii  antiques.     "  or  Dolivcrany.'   from  llu:!;"'..!1,  whii::i  was  t'vt 

"  Namelv,  u,  teinnio  r-f  I^c-IIf.n  =' ,    i-owcd  hv  ivriti'.u  .■  0  ■;■  ■■■!  in   :'.i'-,i:i-  Meter  (Livy.  X.  1). 

Ani-iiu  i Mi:a  i:.   If.S  ;'!  :■:■■■■     V"     -i"n\  -    .■,,,„!■,.,.  in     l>M.,,,.     ir^i    'vi,,,.     WW     isle, 
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a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,51  the  work  of  an  Etruscan  artist,  and  wrought  in 

clay,  was  erected  on  the  summit  of  die  Capitol. 

The  temple  of  Bell'. ir.  a,  inn!',  by  A.ppks  Claudius5-  i:i  ;\,iiihiu:i:(  of  >i  vow  made 
i-«~::!j-  imairn  ™  on  the  field  of  battle,  was  decorated  with  a  row-  of  shi:  Ids  or 
iikon.Bsks.it  fimoriLs.  escut0]icons,  on  which  wore  represented  hi~  several  ancestors  ivji.li 
r-ni'il's  ivcordh-.g  the  ixlim'j  v.j-.ieli  they  had  d'led,  and  the  irixriphs  v.hic':.  ihev 
had  won.  Whoever  of  these  had  been  the  father  of  a  family  was  represented 
with  all  Lis  children  by  his  side,  as  in  some  of  our  old  monuments.  In  these 
and  in  all  similar  works,  a.n  evict  likeness-"  was  considered  of  much  greater  im- 
portance than  any  excellence  of  art;  for  the  object  desired  was  to  transmit  to 
posterity  a  lively  image  of  those  who  had  in  their  generation  done  honor  to 
their  inline  and  family.  Tor  this  purpose  waxen  busts,  the  scorn  of  the  mere 
artist,  "were  kept  in  cases  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  court  in  the  houses  of  till 
grcn,!  families  ;  these  were  painted,  to  the  life,  and  being  hollow,  were  worn  lite 
n  mask"1  at  funerals  by  some  of  the  dependents  of  the  family,  who  also  put 
on  the  dress  of  the  office  of  ra.nl;  of  him  whose  semblance  they  bore ;  so  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  dead  were  attended  io  his  grave  by  all  the  members  of  'lis  race 
of  past  generations,  no  less  than  by  those-  who  slill  survived.  None  were  so 
represented  who  had  not  in  their  life  Lime  filled  some  honorable  public  station, 
and  thus  the  number  of  images  worn  at  any  funeral  was  the  exact  measure  of 
the  family's  nobility. 

No  other  aqueduct  had  yet  been  added  to  that  constructed  by  Appius  Clau- 
Ti-,!;.|:|ii-.i.i-;»iipi.*L  dins  in  his  famous  censorship  ;  nor  had  any  Inter  road  rivalled 
:>, -:,« ..» n..„ii«..  jju,  mllgTlific.t.11(.|;  0[  ;1!C  Appian.     'This  was  paved,  with  lava  in  the 

year  4(11,  from  tiie  temple  of  Mars,-"  a  little  on  the  outside  of  the  city  walls,  to 
Bovillfe,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills. 

The  city  itself  was  still  confined  within  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius.  The 
Extent  sua  upect  «*  Capitol  and  the  Quirinal  hills  formed  its  northern  limit,  and 
,ha'">'-  looked  down  immediately  on  the  open  space  of  the  Cuinpus  .Mar- 

tins, now  covered  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  buildings  of  modeiT.  Koine.  Art  or 
caprice  ha.d  not  yet  effaced  the  natural  features  of  the  ground,  by  cutting  down 
hills  and  filling  up  valleys,  nor  Lad  the  mere  lapse  of  time  as  ye:  raised  the  soil 
by  continued  accumulations  to  a  height-  far  above  its  original  level.  The  hills, 
with  their  bare,  rocky  sides,  and  covered  in  many  parts  with  sacred  groves, 
the  remains  of  their  primeval  woods,  rose  distinctly  and  boldly  from  the  valleys 
between  tltem  ;  on  their  summits  were  the  principal  temples  and  the  houses  of 
the  noblest  families;  beneath  were  the  narrow  streets  and.  lofty  houses,86  roofed 
only  with  wood,  of  the  more  populous  quarters  of  the  city,  and  in  the  midst, 
rca.ehing  from  the  Capitoline  hill  to  the  Palatine,  lay  the  corns  limn  mid  the  Hu- 
man Forum. 

A  spot  so  famous  well  deserves  to  be  described,  that  we  may  conceive  itsprin- 
Do«rii>i>°»  of  <t>°  t'e.  cipal  features,  and  image  to  ourselves  the  scene  as  well  as  1  lie  actors 
"""■  in  so  many  of  the  great  events  of  the  l.iomau  history.      From  the 

foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill57  to  that  of  the  Palatine,  there  ran  an  open  space  of 

a  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XXXV.  1 158.  the  ancestors  oi'  tho  first  Appius,  and  what 

■-"  I'liiiyitlist.  Jve,  XXXV.  <i  ?,  S)  aserit.is  -,:li,.-.  .---■.,'. I  tin.;.-  1,-,, .:  'Tk.l  ;,l  F::-„,i(.,  v.-licn  !,a 

Ihr-si'  siii'i'ilils  !■::■  Hit  lirnt  Appius  Cliai'Vi.".  v  i:"  l.i'ii-.,1!.'  ■::;[■-  '.lit:  ::r-l:  of  Jilt  iluii.v  '-vi.il  bueen-j 

wiis  consul  vilii  I1.  Bi-i-vifiii,  in  Mil.     lii.it  nn-  a  Unman! 

less  tlie  words  "  qui  r-onsui  cum  Servian  :':.ii  -   I'iinv.  Ili-t.  "Xat.  XXXV.  p  4.  B. 

anno  urliis  CCLIX."  arc  an  iir.lethy  sjloss  (if  -1  I'liuy;  Hist.  X:.t.  XXXV.  s  (5.     PolybiuB, 

B-; ■  ieiie.Tin1.  rci-...lijv.  u-  is  t/.osl.  pro;  mile, ;  ji-sy  VI.  £3. 

seem  to  slniv.'  an  Mp'ie.nlinarv  earoltsfiiwii  in  aB  Livy,  X.  4?. 

I'tiiu'Limsdr";  ibr  to  s:iv  i:o'.l'.i-ii-  of  t'no  dln-cr,  -1'  I'liny,  XV J.  $:;!!,  iy.ic.-hi:,'  :Vcir.  Uoiins'.-.:* 

ti ::. 1. 1 : 1 1 f- 1 l ■.-.  wl  kkas.-ibe.  lie-  auui'hition  ui"  11  id  KdiKH. 

e.MLipt    of  itnili  :-.:i   to  A-.ipl,.«   I'm:    ljliie.l   in  diS.  '"    'Hid  '.v'ii.I':  of  tin;  l"; ! '  ■■.. '.V  m  c   tb^vTinl  .0-1  of 

plinys  own  =i.iti.::;i:;i:t  *:;;s.  tiait  Appius  caused  !.[.■:  I'oriuii  is  UiIfC-11  sVnni  ISo-.scii's  artidi:  in  Ilia 

c  been    given  bj  its  author  in  another  ft 
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unequal  breadth,  n: ii -vowing  us  if,  approached  tin:  Pulaiine,  find  enclosed  on  both 
sides  between  two  branches  of  the  Sacred  Way.  Its  narrower  end  was  occupied 
by  the  comitium,  the  place  of  meeting  of  (hi!  populus  or  great  council  of  the 
burghers  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  republic,  whilst  its  voider  extremity  was  the 
fiii-um,  in  the  stricter  sense,  the  market-place  of  the  ilommis,  and  therefore  the 
natural  place  of  meeting  for  the  commons,  who  formed  the  majority  of  the.  Ro- 
man nation.  The  comitium  was  rained  a  liLLle  above  the  level  of  the  Forum,  like 
the  dais  or  upper  part  of  our  old  castle  and  college  halls,  and  at  its  extremity 
nearest  the  I''orum  stood  the  rostra.,  such  as  1  have  already  described  it,  facing 
at  this  period  towards  the  comitium,  so  that  the  speakers  addressed,  not  indeed 
the  patrician  multitude  as  of  old,  but  the  senators,  who  had,  in  a  manner,  suc- 
ceeded to  their  place,  and  who  were  accustomed  to  stand  in  this  part  of  the  as- 
sembly, immediately  in  front  of  the  senate -house,  which  looked  upon  the  comi- 
tium .from  the-  northern  side  of  the  Via  Sacra.  The  magnificent  basilica-.',  which 
at  a  later  period  formed  the  two  sices  zi  the  .forum,  were  not  yet  in  existence, 
but  in  their  place  there  were  two  rows  of  solid  square  pillars  of  pepevino,  forming 
a  front  to  the  shops  of  various  kinds,  which  lay  behind  them.  These  shops  were 
like  so  many  cells,  open  to  the  street,  and  closed  behind,  and  had  no  communica- 
tion with  the  houses  which  were  built  over  them.  Those  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Forum  had  been  rebuilt  or  improved  during  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  were  called  in  consequence  the  new  shops,  a  name  which,  as  usual  hi 
such  cases,  they  retained  for  centuries.  On  the  south  side,  the  line  of  shops  was 
interrupted  by  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Polhrv,  which  had  been  built,  according 
to  the  common  tradition,  by  the  dictator,  A.  Postumias,  in  gratitude  for  the  aid 
aSinrdod  nimby  the  twin  heroes  in  the  battle  of  the  lake  Regillus.  On  the  same  side 
also,  but  further  to  the  eastward,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the  senate-house,  was 
the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  close  to  (lie  temple  v>  iis  that  ancient  monument  of  the 
times  of  the  kings  which  went  by  the  name  of  the  court  of  Huma. 

In  the  open  space  of  the  Fomm  might  be  seen  an  altar  winch  marked  the  spot 
once  occupied  by  the  Curtian  pool,  the  subject  of  such  various  tra-  „.,,„„_  a^m-uuFc. 
ditions.  Hard  by  grew  the  three  sacred  trees"  of  the  oldest  """" 
known  civilization,  (lie  kg.  the  vine,  and  the  olive,  which  were  so  carefully  pre- 
served or  renewed  that  they  existed  even  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Pliny.  Pur  liver 
towards  the  Capitol,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Forum,  were  the  equestrian 
statues  of  C.  iVbcnius  and  L.  Camillus,  the  compactors  of  the  Latins. 

'Nor  was  the  interior  of  the  comitium  destitute  of  objects  entitled  to  equal  ven- 
eration.     There  was  the  black  stone  which  marked,  according  to  ' sulmM  iaA  ofli8i  lfc_ 

one  tradition,  the  grnveol   Fat it  mi  ■;.  r  ..i   irnon  i  ■.,   ,   i<  .i   :■   ■  ■   . 

according  to  another  that  of  Romulus  himself.      There  was  the  M"m  ' 
statue  of  Attius  Uavius,  the  famous  augur ;  and  there  too  was  the  sacred  fig- 
tree,  under  whose  shade  the  wolf  had  given  suck  to  the  two  twins,  Romulus  and 
Remus.     A  group  of  ligures  representing  the  v--e.ll'  and  twins  had  been  recently 
set  up  in   this  very   plate   by  the   fediles,  Q.  end   Cn,  Ogulnius,  and   the  tig-iron 

tlie  (■■l-.u'.-iiiiiirOiuiiiia,  wmlon  in  JlYeiit-h.  i'liomo,  lilst.-irv,  tent  his  lopocrapl .-,-  is  iicce  Sicily  i-.,a- 
1?;:;,,    Ileluwiu:;.-.  i:iv.lix(!.[vr..siH!iij-:i:i]-.vc-:-.ii..!is    uorod  . -. f  1i.-=ah  v;:1-.;o.     .l!ini.enli:i:M::..l  .  ■.n;.;  :,t 

r,\   l-l-i  (J;:  mill!  I   fir.iiik',  W.i'.oi  iiil-VO   Iji'iljl  jniiUOj      V(i!  I  ■.;!£(!  (li'lOi'a!  i:C!M-|i:i.v.:  •,:!.:;-  tl  il!    ViiR'y, 

ieparati  ly.all  '  I issagaa  in  the  ancient  writera  bnt  with  his  local  knowli  lei  haoombinea  othei 

'.■.■■.ieiitliivj'.VL-.iiyli.^ie,  on  liie  trooartaOiiy  of  fin;  quill  :'  I.  it*  whkli  JN'ib'uy  if  lie-  from  yui^oioY,;; 

Forum.  equally. 

Sinoi:  tliis  cliapti-r   ■■■:':•  v.  i-il.i.oii,  T  havo  snc,?i        "However,  :!..■  c- m1  ro.-.xnl-csn  of  tlm  do- 

;::.,  -.■-  ]j.i,:-I:  ■-.■■■■       -.a  ;h"  lo:n  ±  mo'-v-i    it-  ■  ■    iii:f.LO-.  of  il:t:   foinin   in  too  lifoi  .loa' in y  ,,; 

:■:■  I:   ::-a*  |.  i'u-hod   1:1  IS.!'.'.      ii:S  ph.l,  ...ftllii  ]ioun\  a,;  givon   in  tiic   tOMt,  is   ill;  !■:■  j.-.i  ,:  Leon  of 

lAn'iLM  dUrera  topogn  phiaeJlj  from  Be  isen's;    the  question  whether  the  poaitian  of  tin:  Eoi i 

pi  ■-.-■■  it   I'livther  to  the  west  and  Hrangea    la  to  be  Used  a  eortein  number  of  yards  mora 

'.In-  h-.ii  idioms  diiforonlh'.     lint  IiistoiiaiHe  iiis    to  the  oasTV.'unl  or  to  toe  westward ,     A:  id  most 

Vlij'.VS  ;in.!   Soimp^lt0Sl,';illl".  ^10   ibiioWS  SO    o:.'ll-      of  l:ii::r    1>  :;"Mi:IO-.  \ '::■■:    :0M    ;■■:   ■,.  :.[;  '.]    .■■,,!;;    :  .!■.■!, 

■;se;i.y  the  1.5.1  ■  1  popular  a;:;:oiinff,  '.VLlliont  t!iu  so  mueji  di-piUeo,  wove  not  in  i:\iric  i :  ■-  ■  i=  nt  the 

iiaeliU::;|.  k no %v  1 1; y « ■; ,  so  i'l.r  as  iipTiosr^,  of  too  !;i'iio:l  lo  -.vhioli  tlii:-  sko.luii  rolntcH. 

;m;.i  '.vni.il:  Micliiilir  has,  thrown  oil  tiic  itsimia  '    -'  I'Jinv,  J.iid.  Zulus'.  XV.  §  Vs. 
25 
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itself  had  been  removed  l>v  'lie  power  of  A.ttius  Naviits,  so  said  the  story,"  from 
its  original  place  under  the  Palatine,  that  it  might  stand  in  the  midst  of  the 
meetings  fif  the  l.bannn  people.  Xor  were  statues  wan  ting  to  the  comilium  any 
more  than  to  the  Forum.  Here  were  the  throe  sibyls,  one  of  the  oldest  v.  oiks 
of  Roman  art  ;  here  also  were  the  small  iignrcs  ei'  the  Uoman  ambassadors  who 
had  been  slain  at  Fideiurj  by  the  Veientian  king  Tolumnius  ;  and  here  too,  at  Lhe. 
edge  of  the  coraitium  where  it  joined  the  Forum,  were  the  statues  which  Die 
Romans,  at  the  command  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  had  erected  in  honor  of  the 
wisest  and  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  the  statues  of  Pytieigorns,  and  Akibiades. 

The  outward  appearance  of  the  Forum  in  the  fifth  century  was  very  different 
OBiMKrottheFOf.,-  h'om  i's  aspect  in  the  times  of  the  Cresnrs,  a.nd  scarcely  less  dif- 
<"'""";  i"» 'l»-fi.'*«.  fe rent  was  the  population  by  which  it  was  frequented  at  either 
period.  Rome  was  not  yet  the  general  resort  of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  ;  the  Tiber  was  as  yet  not  only  unpolkdcd  by  the-  Syrian  Creates,  but.  its 
waters  had  received  no  accession  from  (he  purer  streams  of  Greece  ;  and  the 
crowd  which  thronged  ihe  Korum,  however  r;urne?-oas  am!  busy,  consisted  mamiy 
of  the  citizens,  or  at  least  of  ihe  inhabitants  of  Rome.  The  shops  of  the-  silver- 
smiths had  lately  superseded  ihose  of  a  less  showy  character  on  the  north  sale-  of 
the  Forum ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  the  butchers'  and  cooks'  shops  still  remained, 
as  in  the  days  of  Virginius,  and  it  murks  the  maimers  of  the  times,  that  the 
wealthier  citizens  used  (o  hire-  cooksr'"  from  these  places  to  bake  their  bread  for 
them,  having  as  yet  no  slaves  who  understood  even  the  simplest  parts  of  the  art 
of  cookery. 

The  names  of  the  principal  families,  as  well  as  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
c»nt  fem.i™  0t  iiiii  °f  this  period,  have,  naturally  been  m.emioned  already  in  the  course 
""°d-  of  the  narrative.     It  is  enough  to  remark  that  Appius  Claudius 

was  still  alive,  though  now  old  and  blind,  that  II,  Valerius  Corvus  was  also  liv- 
ing, but  his  public  career  had  been  for  some  time  ended;  and  that  Q.  Kabius, 
the  hero  of  the  third  Saninile  war,  had  died  not  long  after  its  conclusion.  Q. 
Puhiilhe.  PJal'.i  v.-as  also  dead,  ami  with  him  expired  the  nobility  of  his  family. 
1'ut  there  were  ready  to  meet  Pyvrhus,  the  two  victorious  generals  of  the  great 
campaign  of  fell,  L,  Papirius  Cursor  and  .Sp.  Carviiius  Maximus  ;  1U\  Curias 
Dcni.ntus  wa.s  still  in  the  vigor  of  life,  and  C).  Kabius  and  P.  Decisis  had  both  left 
suns  to  uphold  the.  honor  of  their  name.  The  great  Cornelian  house  conirihuied 
eminent  citizens  for  their  country's  service  from  three  of  its  numeroas  branches  ; 
nmon<r  the  consuls  of  the  fourth  Samnite  war  we  find  a  Cornelius  Iientulus,  a 
Cornelius  Rtifinus,  and  a  Cornelius  Doiabclla,  Two  other  rami's  will  demand 
our  notice  for  the  first  time,  those  of  C.  Fabrieius  and  L.  Ctecilius  Metellus,  the 
first  pre-eminent  in  the  purest  personal  glory,  hut  a  g'ory  desuncd  to  pass  away 
from  bis  family  after  one  generation,  "  no  son  of  his  succeeding  ;"  while  L.  Cieeilius, 
if  he  did  not  attain  himself  la  the  highest  distinction,  was  yet  "(he  father  of  aline 
of  more  ihan  kiiiL's"  of  [hose  ibusirions  Motolli  who,  from  the  lirst  Panic-  war  to 
the  end  of  the  commonwealth,  were  nmonest  the  noblest  and  the  best  citizens  of 

Against  a  whole  nation  of  able  and  active  men  the  greatest  individual  genias 
of  a.  single  enemy  must  ever  strive  in  vain.  The  victory  of  Pyrrhus  at  Ilcracka 
wa.s  endangered  by  a  rumor  that  he  was  slam,  for  in  ids  person  hiy  the  whole 
strength  of  his  army  and  of  his  cause.  But  had  the  noblest  of  the  Fabh  or  Cor- 
nelii  fallen  at.  the  head  of  a  Roman  army,  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth  would 
not  have  been  for  a  single  moment  in  jeopardy.  Tills  contrast  alone  was  sufficient 
to  ensure  the  decision  of  the  great  war  on  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter. 


this  «  Plinr /;<;.- ■■•,,■.  Xaruo:.  XVIII.  g  103.     Sola 

story,  XV.  ;:  77.  is  chady  con-;;  [it,  ;ied  vnrious  the  Anlc'teie  o:'  1 'In.. ins,  the  eocis  (ire  I  ere;',  in 

corrVlio^  !.r  it  i..ivi-  !j[-.v.i;  iitiiTihiif-J.     ]i'j:i<r.-:i  iV.o  1'rjneii  '  l>  l':i  in  !v.i;.'  ie's  jioase,  Bud  dress 

has  (riven  nee  in  e  not.;  to  his  ;;-'.i;:'.e  on  i.i-.e  Lis  Jeueiecr's  vojieiinj.'  dinner. 
i'uiiia;,  Jk.-Ljlireib.  Jer  S'.adi.  itoai.  III.  p.  62. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

FOREIGN  HISTOBY  FROM  4M  TO  479— WARS  "WITH  THE  ETRUSCANS,  GAULS, 
AND  TARENTINES-FOUETH  SAMNITE  WAR— PYEEHUS  KING  OF  EPIUUS  IS 
ITALY— ISATiLLS  OF  11  EG  AC  LEA,  ASL'UJ.UM.   AXD  BENEVENTT/M, 


•The  third  Samnite  war  ended  in  the  year  464,  and  Pyrrlius  invaded  Italy  ex- 
actly ten  years  later,  in  tlie  year  474.  The  events  of  the  interven-  ,Taa(li  Smn.K  nr 
ing  period,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  are,  as  we  have  seen, in-  «iw»»  >Mm 
volved  in  tin:  deepest  obscurity  ;  but  as  I  have  attempted  i:  pre- 
sent an  outline  o:  the  internal  slate  of  Rome,  so  1  must  now  endeavor  to  irace 
tl'.e  perplexed  s'oiy  of  her  foreign  iiO;ilion=,  from  the  first  seeds  of  war,  which 
the-  jealousy  of  flic  Tareutincs  either  sowed  or  earnestly  fostered,  to  l':'.o.  organi- 
zation  o:'  thai  great  coalition,  in  which  the  Gauls  at  first,  and.  Pyrrhus  afterwards, 
were  principal  actors. 

On  the  side  of  Etruri*  there  had  beesi  for  along  time  past  neither  certain  peace 
nor  vigorous  war.  Jealousies  between  city  and  city,  and  | 
revolution  in  the  several  cities  themselves,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  rfllwE"u»""- 
forever  compromising  Hie  iranquiiiay  and  jnirdv/iiig  the  exertions  o:  lire  Etrus- 
ean  nut-ion.  In  4131  the  cities  of  southern  Etruria.  had  taken  up  arms,  ami  had 
persuaded  the  Faliscn.ns  to  join  them;  and  in  462  we  hear  of  victories  obtained 
over  the  Paliscans  by  the  consul,  D.  Junius  Brutus,'  No  further  particulars  are 
known  of  the  progress  of  the  contest,  hut  it  appears  from  the  epitome  of  Livy's 
eleventh  book,  that  at  sonic  lime  or  ollior  wi'Jiia  the  next  ei'tat  years,  the  peo- 
]ile  of  Vulsitni  took  a.  principal  part  in  it,  and  in  471  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  of  the  Etruscan  nation  were  engaged  in  it  once  again. 

Further  to  the  north  "  the  Senoaiau  Gauls   remained   quia:,"  says  Polybhis,5 
"for  a  period  of  ten  years  after  the  battle  of  Sentinum."     Ifwe  T 

take  this  statement,  to  the  letter,  we  must  fix  the  renewal  of  the 
Gaulish  war  in  469 ;  yet  we  cannjt  trace  any  act  of  hostility  till  the  year  471. 
The  Gauls  appear  first,  to  have  engaged  as  mercenaries  in  the  Etruscan  service,  and 
afterwards  to  bare  joined  'Aw.  new  coalition  iu  their  own  name. 

To  the  south  of  Rome.  Lucania,  during   '.lie  third  Hairea'.e  war,  had  remained 
■fibula!  to  the  Uoiur.ns,  and  in  the  year  460  we  expressly  read  of  ,y  thr  Lucii;™  ™d 
Lucanian  cohorts  serving  with  the  Roman  legions.1     Of  Tarenium  Ti™n,lu,»-  ■ 
nothing   is   recorded  alter  its  short  war  with   the  laicimiaus  ami  Romans  in  451, 
which  appears  to  have  been  ended,  as  I  have  already  observed/  by  an  equal 

Italy  was  in  this  state  when  the  Lucanians  attacked  the  Greek  city  of.Thurii. 
Wi:  know  not  the  cause  or  pretext  of  the  quarrel,  but  those  unfor-  T;,s  Tjl],lua„-  „,.,,,, 
tnnate  Greek  cities  of  Italy  were  at  this  time  the  prey  of  every  J^f.::,'":'y:iJ^ 
spoiler;  Agathoelcs.  had  made  repealed  expeditions  to  that  coast  '»™*»«h- 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  and  had  taken  Croton  and  Hipponium,s  while  the 
Italian  i.. 'ideas  of  lee  interior  had  from  time  immemorial  regarded  them  as  ene- 
mies.    TIrurii  itself  had  been  taken  by  Cleonymus  in  452s  when  he  was  playing 


-  /.:t,.:-i  •.  VIII,  1.  '  See  clap.  XXXIII. 

■■:  Polybius,  It.  ID  »  Diodorus.  XXI.  -1,  5,  Frag:u.  Iloescliel. 

'  Livy,  X.  33.  *  Livy,  X.  2. 
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f.lie  taicetimv"-  along  alt  tar;  coasts  of  Italy;  and  :.i,  "Roman  army  had  then  come 
to  its  aid,  tut  too  late  to  prevent  its  capture.  This  was  perhaps,  remembered 
now,  when  the  city  was  threatened  by  the  Luenni.cis,  and  ilie  llomaus  were  im- 
plored once  again  to  bring  help  to  the  people  of  Tlwrii.  The  request  was  not  at 
first  o  ranted  ;  as  i'ar  as  we  caii  make  out  the  objure  story  of  these  times,  the 
i  =  i  - 1  aidi.J,-.s  must  ha.yc  been  made  about  the  period  of  ihc  domestic  troubles  ai; 
"Rome,  v,  hen  the  commons  occupied  ihe  Janieulum,  a  ad  obliged  the  senate  vo  con- 
sent, to  the  J-Tor  tens  inn  laws.  During  two  successive  summers,  tin:  Lucaninns 
ravaged  (he  territory  of  Thinly  aiid  so  far  as  appears,  there-  was  no  power  of  re- 
sistance in  the  inhabitants  themselves,  and  no  foreign  sword  was  drawn  to  defend 

Meanwhile  the  Hortcnsian  laws  were-  passed,  aad  with  them,  or  shortly  before, 
an  agrarian  law  bad  been  passed  also.      The  power  of  the  assembly 

'■  hi.  of   the   tribes  bad  been  acknowledged   to  be  sovereign,  and   the 

popular  party  for  some  years  from  this  time,  feeling  itself  to  have 
the  disposal  of  all  that  the  state  might  conquer,  appears  to  have  been  as  fond 
of  war  as  over  was  the  Athenian  democracy  under  Pericles,  while  the  aristo- 
cralical  puny,  for  once  only  in  the  history  of  Home,  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
peaceful  policy  of  Chuon  and  Nicias.  (.".  /talhis,  ore  of  the  tribunes,  proposed 
and  carried  in  the  assembly  of  (he  tribes  what  Pliny1  calls  a  ia.w  against  Stenius 
Sta lilies,"  the  captain-general  of  the  Lucaniaas;  in  other  words,  lie  moved  that 
war  should  be  declared,  against  Rtenh.s  Sfaiilius  and  all  his  followers  and  abet- 
tors ;  and  the  tribes  nave  their  votes  for  it  accordingly.  The  people  el'  Thurii 
voted  to  /Elius,  as  a  mark  of  their  gratitude,  n  statue  and  a  crown  of  gold,  and 
probably  a  Itontan  army  was  sent  to  their  aid,  and  relieved  them  from  the  pres- 
ent danger  ;  but  the  Jaicaniaus  were  not,  subdued,  and  it  was  evident  that  they 
would  not  he  left  to  contend  against  Rome,  single-handed. 


..     n  of  the  dhanans  a:    iiehiilt'  ol'  d:o  oven  is  in  (lie.  ioiiowin;r  order  : 

Tlea-ia.ns  is  tiietilioned  ill  the  epitome  of  l.ko  A.  U.  (,'.  Hit.  dind  ill"  Mis  i  hivd  Mm  unite  v.  :;r. 
slevei  '  l:;i..:1;  :.-!'  J. ivy,  and  the  ivvi'll'lii  booddnv  A.  Id  ('.  did),  1117.  Lueamans  tdlael;  tile  Tim- 
ed ■    :i,i:.:i':i;'v  wiMl  tile  eei.se --de:  of  !  lohi.holhi.  ritma. 

ar.d   llomidns  iii  the  your  i7\.     2.  Hi'.  Covins  A.  U.  C.  467.      The   Ilortonsiau  laws.      C. 

obl:;hi-.,d  :u  t\-:i -iiiM  nr  tan  aide,"  Irintmili  .lor  ids  ,K!ii:s,  trihune.  tarries  hit;  audi  oa  ia  tlis  ass-eni  - 

victories  over tbc  Luet.uians.     'Auetordo  Viiis  hlv  of  (he  ;ribfs  Id-  a  var  with  ■.hoLneanians, 

Jllu-f.vil..-..s,  in   Jl'.  Curie,  i     This  must  ckher  'A.  tT.  (.;.  'h!S.     C.  ddins,  eonsui.  d,.-m  ■:■■■- 

have  deenin  tlis  year  afiorlds  eons  ids!  dp.  wdien  haas  :is  a  ro'.vtiid  tot  r.i;=  papniar  camliiel:  in  [.is 

lie  was  perhaps  praaor.  or  ■.•'.:::■■  in  171,  when  wo  tribnueship. 

loir  .'.■  ,  in  i     n  '.vi  ■ 1 1   .   mm  i    :■  n.n  .    riie  A.  U.  0.  -17.1.     II'.  (iurir.s  printer.     His  ova^ 

defeat  anil  death  of  Ii.  Cajei.das.     G.  Jj'.d  v.-ku  ti:.'i:  over  the  Imeanians. 

0,  .-Elini  earned  ids  resolution  (or  a  war  with  A.  L'.  0.  4."?.,     C,  Fahriein?  eonsui.     He  dc- 

tiie  .l.aetmians,  tie  Tmeaniau  amoral  Sdtdidu.-?  feins   ('in  Lima  riant.-,  and   raises  the    sluiru  of 

ltd  ■'.■■■       ;.--:'.id.d  -.!...■  d'm.rdns  :  '■  his  imi.smve-  Thurii. 

ne,  I'linv,  llisi.  Mill-:.!-.  X.\.\1V,  £  :',:>},  v.  hit  I  ,  J  fit  he  t.ho:-H  iktit  Idis  soi.ftt.e  leaves  f.o 

t  ddnh.  i  ej  odes  ibt.1  he  had  ravnired  their  hi  ads  <;■/■.  it  jr.  ii  fere;;)  iiet-.i  een  tin:  ■jeeiiu-idic-n  of  v,-;ir 

for  i.s-d  ni;-ee-sive  ytf.rs  :  init  liie  ne:-.ee  ivith  afniust  tin:  Leeairtins,  ;u:rl  imj  i-ecoviieii  e veals 

;  he  8e i      v.-i-  oeIj  conolnded  &  the  year  Mtho  wbi  [altho  ■■-.•'...  in  the  total  absanco  of  all 

-ivi-ieii  Cuviiis  -.vtis  o..:iHu: ;  an-d  Hivtuitdnml'tlio  deddis  of  tliis  period.  Id  is  ohjeei.ioi:  is  not  of 

war  the  Lceiminas  \vete  ia  idhLinee  with  Koau.-,  nireh  T.-eight),  ;hen  we  laust  saoposs  :  .tit  (". 

nor  neve  lliev-  likely  then  toinetldie  v.illi  I  he  yClins,  the  tiiiinne,  and  C.  j:iili;td,  he          ■  ;;!. 

Thiiritnis,     ■-.  i  .  .  .i  ,,  ,  -i.      i  .  ■    ■  r.  ...  i v.  i  '.■  1 1 'iii-r.  -ii.   | h-'-.-'ojis  ;    and   we  nd^ht    then 

triii n ne  ;  hu:  iieilve  fhu  lioi-tensiau  hovs  iveve  phieo  the  re-eaaei:  i:ct.i.:i:  t  (he  ],ne:i:ii i 

j  :.-.■:■'■.'■  i.  :■   eh  t!  lesu'iilio-ii  i-,:is  ne!  likely  to  have  year  or  two  hit:,;-.     lint  It  seeras  more  probable 

l/.en  Vrouelit  !'■ -v  ■.'-■  a  r  i.l  hy  :i  Irliaiae,  nov  wiiuhl  tlni.t  rhe  eons  in  a  ads  Hie-  Irihiiini  vein  one  and 

ithtve  heen  carried  hiv:l  j.he  sena'iebeLCi  ■■:.;■  lie- .■ :   i  d  ih:  -,  I  tli'vd;:i:e;d.".;vi.-[e:ic:ii;.' 

to  it;  and  lind  thev  no',  been  o-.n :...-..:.■  t  to  id  it  o iters  li.avi.r  :  ilit:. n  d.;;  ilnai  any  oilier, 

wcidd.  have  heen  mevetlpiebahivliy  one  of  iho  -  l!is-.ov.  N:.la;r.  JiXiV.  S  3S. 

e-  a:  -■  t  !■■  .-.  ii  ii  their  authority.     ~:  dliere  is  aid  ■  ft  waa  prehjd-v  i    rogatiota  the  (hUcrwing 

d-iiin-  leeordedin  t!     eon -■'.]...■  id  .ii,  as  having  effect:  "Veil  i  tjnberejiti      ci  i    BtenloStatlho 

■  Ms  ::i  d:  'i-.iS  ;   ne  do  not  knew  whether     if.ue.ii.onni  ]:r ■:;.  v,i  aie  ejus  reedau  see:xi: 

i.ids  is  d:e.  s::r:n)  ] .■■:;:■■.' o a  witli  the  tiibnne  ;  hut  esseat,  iiediau  iicri.""    ]f  Ihere  '-■■  :.s  a  doiinin 

if  iie  were,  fin  iriduaesl.io,  :;•■  prete-dii.ii-  ids    p.aily  stiil  |    .    inani        i  ey  p-.irt  c:  Laecniti, 

(■,a-..l-l,ia,  ...  ■.-:  iie.  e  Itdd.iu  viaee  feldre  tl:e  ii;  wcithit  (x:.i:iin  vdiv      ::  rojadii:  ;■  I  n-;;]-.  t.  l.r.TU 

V1I-.I--KS,     G.  dd.e  date  of  tiie  ideitilnsitin  h.ivs  j-dhei-  sptehie-i.  S.tiii.di'   j.ei-.ie-r.tdl.y  than  de- 

ii!   '.nkia.c.vn,  h..l  sei  dial  modern  writers  place  (dared  war  t:r;ai]i-d  ike  vi  hole  f.ne.ad.ii.  p-eepie. 
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These  events  appear  to  have  taken  place  about  six  years  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  third  Sanitate  war,  in  the  year  470,  when  C.  Servians  Tucca 
and  L.  C;.e('.ilius  Mi;  Leilas  were  consuls.      Whatever  was  the  cause,   . 
the  Tarentjnes"  at  ill  is  period,  weiv  most  active  in  forming  a  new      °*s™°*    ™a' 
coalition  agahist   fiome.      'I'li^y  endeavored  to  excite  the  Sammies  to  renew  the 
war,  and   the   Sarnnif.es,   with   the  Luca.nians,  Apulinns,   and    Brultians,   were  to 
form  a  cor.federacy  in  the  south  of  Italy,  of  which  Tavcnf.nm  was  to  he  the  head. 
The  Romans  ;;ent  0.  Fabrieius  to  the  several  iSamnite  and  Apulia.n  cities,  to  per- 
suade them,  if  possible,  to   rem  a  in   true   to   their  alliance   with   Home.      Bat  the 
states  to  whom   lie  was  sent  laid  hands  on  hiin  and  arrested  him,  and  then  dis- 
patched an  embassy  with  all  speed  into  Etraria,  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  aid  of 
the   Etruscans,  l.fmbriaus,  and  Cauls.      Fabriolus,  we  may  suppose,  wa.s  ma.de  a 
hostage  for  the  safety  of  those  Samnile  hostages  who  had'  been  demanded  by  the 
Romans  alter  the  late  peace,  and  his  release  was  probably  the  stipulated  price  of 
theirs. 


In  the  following  year,  471,  the  Roman  consuls  were  P.  Cornelius  I 
and  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus.      The  storm  broke  out  against  Rome  r      Tha 

in.  every  direction.      Jn   the  south  the  Samni  es,  Hjtii ■ : i i i j ■  i i :. . .   r.n  .     n    ■   ■  -i 

tians,  and  pi-obably  the  Apulians,  were  now  in  a  state  of  declared  S™ "';, liTT..i*  "'•:> 
hostility;  while  in  the  north  the  mass  of  the  Etruscans  were  in  """' 
linns,  and  had  cno'riged,11  it  seems,  large  bodies  of  the  Senouian  Gauls  in  their 
serweo,  although  the  Hononians,  as  a  nation,  still  professed  to  be  at  pence  wi;h 
Rome,  In  Arretium,  however,  the  Roman  party  was  still  predominant ;  the 
Arrotincs  would  not  join  their  countrymen  against  Home;  and  A.  u.  c.  «i.  a.  c. 
accordingly  Arrci.iuiiiLi  was  besieged  by  an  Etruscan  army,  of  which  5"' 
a  large  part  consisted,  as  we  have  seea,  of  Gaulish  mercenaries. 

The  new  consuls  came  into  office  at  this  period,  about  the  middle  of  April;  so 
that  the   season   for   military  operations   had   began   before   they 
could  be  ready  to  take  the  field.     Thus  L.  i    i      i      I       1 1     i 

consul  of  the  preceding   year,  had   been  left  apparently  with  his  '  "'   "" 

consular  army  in  Eiruria-  during  the  winter ;  and  wdien  the  Etruscans  began  the 
siege  of  Arrelium,  he  marched  at  once  to  its  relief.  According  to  the,  usual 
praedco  of  this  period,  he  was  elected  prtetor  for  the  year  following  bis  consul- 
ship, and  he  seems  to  have  just  entered  upon  bis  new  office  when  he  led  his 
army  against  the  enemy.  We  know  nothing  of  the  particulars  of  the  battle,  but 
the  result  was  most  disastrous  to  the  Romans.15  L.  Metellns  himself,  seven  mili- 
tary tribunes,  and  13,000  men  were  killed  on  the  field;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
army  were  ma.do  prisoners. 

The  co  lis  tern  a  ti  on  caused  by  such  a  disaster  at  sueh  a  moment  must  have  been 
excessive,  .M'.  Curias  Dentatas  was  appointed  pra-i.or  in  the  room  ti10 snni.™™™ n» 
of  lletellas,  and  sent  off  with  all  haste  with  a  fresh  army  to  main-  ii"""'a  emB™ltl°™- 
tain  his  ground  if  possible.  At  the  same  time  an  embassy  was  sent  to  the  Gauls 
to  complain  that  (heir  people  were  serving  in  the  armies14  of  the  enemies  of  Rome, 
while  there  was  peace  between  the  Gauls  and  Romans,  and  to  demand  that  the 
prisoners  taken  in  the  late  battle  might  bo  released.  But  the  Gauls  were  at  once 
elated  and  rendered  savage  by  their  late  victory.  The  Romans  atsaredly  had 
not  sold  their  lives  cheaply;  many  brave  Cauls  had  fallen,  and  amongst  the  rest 
one  of  their  noblest  chiefs,  Britomaris.     Ills  son,  the  young  Britomaris,  called  for 

1n  Kr.r.;ir;i-!,  VIII.  2,  and  I!:,,::  Cabins,  Pmjin,  writers  sliovvs  Hiall.-oi.li  :i:-:  fn!;?-,  iVoei  u  tom- 

lTi-:d''.,  M.YLIV.  toon  somvn,  which  donlcless  was  Livy.     They 

11  Ajipiioi,  oe  Helms  O.llk',  XI.    Sam-ihic.  vary  irym  :'.:?.  :.■'.<■  -:i-.ti  h.-.r  '■  y  i'.-.:,y'.ji,i?.  in  :*p- 

VI.  nyonlini;  1 1  -=  -:>  iramliw  of  Lli.n  Inmn.n  imibu^a- 

*  l''c:-l.vV-iis,  11.  19.  dors  as  prix'La'.inij  'die  ddt-al:  of  ilotiiilus.     Ap- 

"  Urorjios,  II!.  ^_>,  :-:i-:;  .A 'i^ii-l:i:c,  do  Civl-  viiii.n,  oopyin;;  from  llionysin-,  si::;:-*  v,-ii,li  To- 
late  Dei,  III.  17,      Ori  silts  cli;di;;lltc:.-l  LisbL'tiiiy  lyPiua. 

to  Augustine,  and  tho  omlci.  siinllMrii.y  of  da'  "  Appiiin,  Hanuiio.  I'ragro.  VI.  Gallic.  XI. 
i;ctlec:H  iibo.-t  llm  ilofcil,  of  L.  Mttdlns'  in  both 
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vengeance  for  Lis  faldor',s  blood  ;  and  '.lie  Roman  ainli.assadois,  the  sacred  feci«lei 
(hem  selves,  ivl  re  j  iurdoivd  by  the  barbarians,  and  their  bodies  hewed  m  pieces, 
and  the  mangled  fragaier.ts  east  out.  without  burial. 

The  consul,  P.  Dolabella,  had  already  left  Rome  with  the  usual  consular  army, 
and  was  on  his  march  into  northern  .bLruria.^  when  he  received 

■■ ■■ i  in'  i  i<j  mi"..  n|  Mi;..  11  n:  mi '■■:'.    Immediately  iie  resolved  on  vengeance, 

and  instead  of  advancing  into  Etruria,  he  turned  to  the  right, 
marched  through  the  country  of  the  Bubbles  huo  I'icer.um,  and  from  thence  led 
his  army  into  the  territory  of  the  Gauls.  The  flower  of  their  warriors  were  ab- 
sent hi  Etruria ;  those  who  were  left,  and  endeavored  to  resist  ihe  invaders,  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter:  no  quarter  was  given  to  any  male  able  to  bear 
arms :  the  women  and  children  were  carried  off  as  slaves,  the  villages  ami  houses. 
were  burnt,  and  the  whole  country  was  made  a  desert.  Meanwhile  the  Gauls 
in  Etruria,  maddened  at  these  horrors,  and  Loping  to  enjoy  a  bloody  revenge, 
ureed  the  Etruscans  to  seize  the  opportunity,  and.  to  march  .straight,  upon  Rome. 
.But  Cn.  i)o:;iitius,  with  the  other  consular  a.irnyv"  was  covering  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory ;  perhaps  M\  Omkis  iiad  joined  him,  or  was  hanging  on  the  rear  of  the 
enemy  during  their  march  through  Etruria,  and  was  so  at  hand  to  co-operate 
in  the  battle.  At  any  rate,  the  victory  of  the  Romans  was  complete;  and  the 
Hauls  who  survived  the  bat  Lie  slew  themselves  hi  despair.  Tt  was  reso.Ked  by 
the  senate  to  occupy  their  country  without  delay,  and  to  plant  in  it  a  Roman 
colony. 

These  events  hud  passed  so  rapidly  that  the  season  for  military  operations  was 
ji^^M.ib.w.i  llot  }'et  "early  at  an  end.  The  Boian.  Gauls/7  the  neighbors  of  tho 
'iZr',  ■:  ■':..! :i.|-;Vv.i"  Seiiouians,  enraged  and  alarmed  at  tins  total  extermination  o!'  their 
slm™-  countrymen,  took  up  arms  with  the  whole  foree  of  their  nation, 

poured  into  Etruria,  and  encouraged  the  party  adverse  to  Home  to  try  the  for- 
tune of  war  once  again.  What  the  Simmies  and  Lucaniuns  were  doing  at  tins 
inonienl  we  linow  not ;  but  probably  a  p  I'M  tori  an  or  proconsular  army  with  the 
whole  force  of  the  Oampuuians,  and  perhaps  of  the  Marshals  and  Fehgnians,  was; 
in  the  fie'd  against  them;  and  af'.er  the  loss  of  C.  Pontius  we  hear  of  no  Sam- 
ride  leader  wliose  ability  was  equal  to  the  urgency  of  the  contest.  Thus  Doia- 
betia  and  Domitius  wen;  enabled  to  turn  their  whole  attention  to  the  Etruscans 
and  Gauls.  Again,  however,  all  details  were  lost,  and  we  only  know  that  the 
scene  of  the  decisive  action'3  was  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  just  below  iis  junction 
with  (he  Nur,  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  small  lake  of  Vadimon,  which  lay  in 
the  plain  at  no  great  distance  from  the  righl  bank  of  the  river. 

The  victory  of  the  Komans  was  complete  ;"  the  flower  of  the  Etruscan  army 
perished,  while  the  Gauls  suffered  so  severely  that  a  very  few  of  their  number 
wert  all  that  escaped  from  the  field. 

The  consuls  of  the  ensuing  year  were  C.  Fabricius  and  Q.  ^Emilius  Papus. 

Again  the  Etruscans  and   Gauls  renewed  their   efforts,  but   one 

i        i  i    u'ar  army  was   now  thought  enough  to  oppose   to  them,  and 

'"    '  "'*        jEmilius  alone   defeated  them  utterly,  and  obliged  tLe  Gauls   to 

conclude  a  separate  peace.1"     TLe  Etruscans,  who  seemed  to  "  like  nor  peace  nor 

"  Appian,  Samnitic.  VI.  GWlio.  XI. 

!:l  A(ii--in:i.  H:»:i:iiL:.li-.  YI.  Gallic.  XI.  

1T  Poly'iiiis,  II.  SO.  quinius  Friscos  and  the  8 

:-   J '■:>;.? biv.s,  II.  l; i.l .      JOi-un  Cii'siiis,  \'.:v,  s.'v'|.-  any  rcj  is,   till',  miilm-  i:i'  l.lu-  inilioii  voi*  wil.i.iii    a 

tor.     Vatican.  1. 17.  p.  531'-.  V.^i-.y.  11.  \'i.     Thii  m.iv  l;:.yi  Miles  uf  Koti:*.     Livy,  I.  3if. 

i-.i'.-.c  V.v.lir-iyn  iviis  !■  j [ i '.;r- ■■i;.l  sacred.     See  1'Kii.y,  "-'"  )JoIj-!jiii=,  II.  iii'J.     li.nr.ijt  luivc  ■icn:i,;K::i:> 

Lii'ipL.  "-. '  1 1  i.  i.",  t.'I  (.to  l:e«in\;;,  :Lcse':piii:ii  i.i'ii.  y.-.f.  ivt;u"  (ii.fsUi'.i!  t ':;.-!  I!..its  hoenuHe  wc  know 

"■"  .IV,  v  hi -.;•,,  I ) .  UO.     Olio  ;:(  '.l'o  fi:!L'n-.;-!its  ,.■(  til  a';  >'aiiri;;Uis  »!i  i.:i,Ti'i.\|.|l  ',■;  ihi:  sr/.;1.V,  :  li.H 

IV, -.v  i.'.i-::i';s.  ]:n!i:i--t.(;,l  ";.iv  M;r  ir.  I'i-  >i:i-;j--t :■■!-.  ike  iru.;rTv.'.'iit^  ci'  tec  J';;H:i  ('.';'.;:  i'.of.m  fur  ;;,U 

Vivler.  VutLfflin.  Collect.   Vol.   II.  p.  530,  sriiiM  year  contain  only  [luia  much: 

OiiiI.  Drliifcoiln  saaiked  i. ':..-.  Ko-ii-,':.ks  as  they  ".  .  .  risque III.  Non.  Mart." 

Wi-is  oi„s.i:i,;  1  in:  "■":'  )i-r,  and  •  h;;;  t!o  L,;:.-.tios  of  Dionysus,  iuivovur,  s;iy.H  i'\:..rfi---'y  ■.hat  ,1'mi!- 

t'io  eii.Tiy  I'.irvS-:!  i.ir.vji  ;iy  :lic  r-;ro;i:r.  I;.r^-.i^'-.t  ins,   Tin-   cCili'ii::.;.'.    or   i'  ,:,■;.  ;-:^    ...',:ii.|,:v!^,i 

tlm  li'iv-.;  ijf  r.lisj  liut:!e  to  Hoys,  i.i  o  i'Vj- :■  o  ;!:,:'u>  i'.oiv.nBt  Lho  £l;„-e;i;.s  i:i  tiiLs  year.    XVI II.  6. 
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war,"  would  not  yet  submit ;  or  perhaps  some  states  yielded  while  others  eon- 
tinued  the  contest;  but  there  remained  only  the  expiring  embers  of  a  great  fire; 

and  the  Roman  parly  in  the  Severn]  cities  was  gradually  gaining  the  ascendency, 
and  preparing  the  way  for  that  lasting  treaty  which  was  concluded  two  years 
afterwards. 

In  the  south,  G.  Fabricius  was  no  less  successful.     lie  defeated  the  Samnites, 
Luearriaiis,  and  Bruttians  in  several  great,  battles, ;l  and  penetrated  v|ftoii,s  a  Fubridll, 

ihi'aa^'li  the-  eaeaiy's  country  (0  (.he  vei       In y  I     1  M'u,    '  "'■  '■■ 

where  Tliurii  was  at  that  very  time  besieged  by  Statu! us  at  the 
head  of  a  Luc ani a  11  and  Rrutfiau  army,  i'abrieius  defeated  the  enemy,  stormed 
their  camp,  and  raised  the  siege  of  'J.'li'.irii ;"  fer  which  service  the  Thunaas  ex- 
pressed their  gratitude  as  they  Lad  done  two  years  before,  to  tiie  tribune,  0. 
/villas,  by  voting  that  a  statue  should  be  made  and  given  to  him,  to  be  set  up 
by  him  in  Rome.  Thus  the  coalition  which  the  Tarenfines  had  formed  seemed 
to  be  broken  to  pieces,  while  its  authors  had  not  yet  drawn  the  sword,  and  were 
still  nominally  at  peace  with  the  Romans. 

Fabricius  left  a  garrison  in  Thurii,  and  led  his  army  back  to  Rome  with  sc 
rich  !i.  treasure  of  spoil,"  that  after  having  made  a  liberal  distribu-  A  Bm]Bn  £Mt  (j  mb1 
tion  of  money  amongst  his  soldiers,  and  returned  to  ail  the  ei'.i-  ;';.,fl"a°l^1^_m" 
zei.s  the  amount  of  the  war- taxes  which  they  had  paid  in  that 
year,  he  was  still  able  to  put  four  hundred  talents  into  the  treasury.  In  the 
mean  time,  as  the  army  was  withdrawn  iron;  Lucania,  a  :leet  was  sent  to  protect 
ilni  'I'iiurians,  and  to  watch  probably  the  movements  of  t'ae  Tatenliaes,  whose 
d  1  •■■posil.io as  must,  ere  this,  have  become  sufficiently  noiorious.  .Accordingly,  L. 
Valerius,51  one  of  the  two  officers  annually  chosen  to  conduct  the  naval  affairs  of 
the.  commonwealth,  with  a  fleet  of  ten  ships  of  war,  sailed,  on  to  the  eastward  of 
Thurii,  and  unexpectedly  ma.de  bis  appearance  before  the  walls  of  Ta  vent  urn," 
and  seemed  lo  he  preparing  to  force  his  way  into  the  harbor. 

It  was  the  afternoon1'  of  the  day,  and  as  it  was  the  season  of  the  Dionysia, 
when  the  great  dramatic  contests  took  ['lace  and  the  prizes  were  T:ioTi-,.,:„ii„.,sa:u0i 
awarded  to  the  most  approved  poet,  the  whole  Tarcntine  people  ■n*dd™11- 
were  assembled  in  the  theatre,  the  seats  of  which  looked  directly  towards  the 
sea.  All  saw  a  lloman  fleet  of  ships  of  war,  in  undoubted  breach  of  the  treaty 
existing  between  the  two  stales,  winch  forbade  the  Romans  to  sail  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  l.aeiniaa  headland,  attempting  to  make  its  way  into  their  harbor. 
Full  of  wine,  and  in  the  careless  spirits  of  a  season  of  festival,  they  readily  lis- 
tened to   a  worthless   demagog. te,  named  Pbilocharis,  who   called    upon  them  to 

31  ]>ioviysins,  XVIII.  S.  or  lund-ioeliee  basin,  tun  11:1:.;'  fie' into  the  hunl, 

-'  Dam  ■.sins,  Will.  n.     Val  I:-:::-  Mux]  mils,  tin!  comm  11  ai oat  an,'  with  tin;  ■.  ■  1  . :  t  _  ^ca  by  a  sin- 

I.  3,  s  i).  '  1'Uiiy,  Tlist.  Kienv.  XXXIV.  J   :;;;.  ,»le  ,,irn.w  passnse,     liis  now  called  tin:  M;.ro 

Mr.  l-'ynes  Clinton,  by  misaiko,  refers  this  ae-  1'ieouio.     Too  ;i :.■..::■  -i I   c'.ly   Pinned  ;:  :ri:i.i_d.\ 

count  i:i  Viilrrius  Minimi  '■  toTVilir'iuiiis"  second  one  side  of  ivliith  was  washed  by  tl'.o  r;.;n;:i  sea, 

■  ■■■■•■  .!'.[  1  ■  i.:  ';;n.      I  in  11  he,  mention  of  ano  re-  ami  another  by  1 1 1  -n  waters  of  1:1m  barber:  the 

lief  of  Tharii  s  Lows'  eloar[y  that  It  kileia>lo  his  base  was  a  wal'l  drawn  aero-s  fro-.n  tin;  sen  to 

first  consulship,  the  harbor,  and  the  point  of  the  trjansile  earns 

'Che  story  in  Valerias  Jkxi:v:as  i\:].it  1;-=  a  »...-  down  to  tin;  narrow  pas^ace  which  was  the  hnr- 

dorfu]  a  11  pea  ran  en  of  a  ivaivior  ol'eiavnorobiary  bm's  mouth,     liert:  at.  the  e\::a  i:.o  -|-.:.i.it  of  liio 

ia,.iaro,  Vli.j  leu  the  Komans  to  the  assail!',  of  ei'.y  waJ  t l:i:  oi'.;:dei,  t.o  site  of  whieh   is  oaon- 


■niy's  ounr.i,  aiuL  wi.o  was  not  !  ■  la;  found     plod  by  the  modern  1.. 
:■:.  d::y  iviiijn  tin;  consul  was  iroing1  10  re-     die  harbor  of  Tnrtmtimi  woimi  o 
a  mural  erown.     This,  it  was    coir.f.lct-L-I.v  in  t lie  .■...art  of  t'ae  u 


siiiil,    mi      r.o   < .  1  n-  ■  ■■    a    111 11;  ■   in 1.,   v.' in  ■  1  1  ;  .„■■  .  1   ■■■!■, :  an, o     ,  I.    •     n 

0.1 1 1 -hi  0:1  [!;is  .lay  lor  !i;s  peijil:;.     Coro]i:-ro  tV.e  tion  will  i-pply  even  : ■■;:  jlfoa^ly  to  Tiueiil.iaii 

svary  U:I'lei'0'l;:lus  ofthe  :'.,,e!iat:,'wii";,:""wlies;i  than  ;o   Syra'ee.se  ;  "taio  siiiail'iio.ao  adisstt 

1:.'  ve  :: |--iiO:.ri.ui-s  biir.jtk  tiie  Athiiniaii  ilpiiolns  ilo:i  naido  a  latere  set!  etiaia  a  te'.eo  ai.na-aiii 

hliiu!  ill:  Miirathtui,  VI.  117.  '  partem  urbis    rfliiiipK,!,'.!.'^    Voryos,    Aet.    II. 

13  Diyriyxins,  XVIII.  16.  V.  33.     See  Kopju;'  Craven,  Tour  In'rouerh  the 

-'  Appiiei  1  a  is  l:iu.    ;'  (  orriooii-."  ^amnit.ie.  son: hern  prorinees  of  Ai.pie:'.  p.  l,f .  and  Ga- 

Fraiin.   VII.     ]):,.,;  i:IK.i:,,  i'r;-_on.  liekkor.  e  eli;. Ml';.  I.leseri/iiii"-.  -'■  T«™nf-n 

libro  IX.   calls  him    "Valerius,'-  and  so  docs  "  "«  Dion  Uassius 

KmiuriiN.  who  en|.ie-  [lion,  VIII.  2.  naras,  VIII.  3. 

"  Tlis  liarbia-  of  Tieentani  was  a  deep  gulf, 
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punish  iasrnr.t'y-  the  treachery  of  the  Romans,  and  f.o  save  their  ships,  and  their 
city.  Wiser  citizens  might  ranemlKir,  Ihitt  by  the  Greek  national  law,  ships  oi 
war  belonging  to  a  foreign  power  appearing  under  the  walls  of  an  independent 
city,  in  violation  of  an  existing  treaty,87  were  liable  to  be  treated  as  enemies,  lint, 
e.v  pla  nations  a.'id  questionings  were  not  thought  of  now:  the  Tarcniincs  manned 
their  ship?,  sailed  out,  to  meet,  the  Roman-,  put,  them  msianlly  to  flight,  sunk  four 
of  their  ships  without  resistance,  and  took  one,  with  all  its  crew.  L.  Valerius, 
t.lie  duumvir,  was  hilled,  and  of  the  prisoners,  (he  officers  and  soldiers  seizing  on 
board  were  put  to  death,  and  the  rowers  were  sold  for  slaves. 

Thus  fully  committed,   the   Tarentines   determined  to   follow  up   their   blow. 

■ri,.rr.I1.!.iii-.,!P0 6  They  laved  the  Thurians28  with  preferring  barbarian  aid  to  that  01 

frouirimii.  Ti.irein.um,  it  noitthbnvirg  and  it   Ctcc.k  chv,  and  with   tn-Lii-Lr-i.~,a"   a 

R.omaii  licet  into  the  Ionian,  sea.  They  attacked  tlie  town,  allowed  the  Roman 
garrison  to  retire  unhurt,  on  condition  o:  their  opening  the  gates  without  resist- 
ance, and  having  thus  become  masters  of  Thuril,  they  drove  the  principal  citizens 
into  exile,  and  gave  up  the  properly  of  the  city  to  be  plundered. 
...  The  Romans  immediately  set:!:  an  embassy  to  demand.  satisfaction  for  all  these 
Andiusuit tiis  ombn.  outrages.  L.  rostumms  was  the  principal.  nn;bass;idor,L,J  and  the 
!i.'  .'  ■."V.'i''''n..:i1-.";  111  I  mt  that  he  and  his  colleagues  kmlcd,  they  were  beset  by  a 
twaee™™,..  disorderly  crowd,  who  ridiculed  their  foreign  dress,  the  white  toga 
wrapped  round  the  body  like  a  plaid,  with  lis  broad  scarlet  border.  .At  last  they 
were  admitted  bio  the  theatre,  where  the  people  were  assembled,  hut  it  was 
again  a.  time  of  festival,  and  the  Tarentines  were  more  disposed  to  coarse  buf- 
foonery and  riot  than  to  serious  counsel.  When  PosLumius  spoke  to  them  in 
Greek,  tlie  assembly  broke;  out  into  laughter  at  his  pronunciation,  and  at  any  mis- 
takes in  his  language  ;  hut  (be  Roman  delivered  his  commission  unmoved,  gravely 
and  simply,  as  though  he  had  not.  so  much  as  observed  the  insults  offered  to  him. 
At  last  a  worthless  drunkard  of  known  prolligaey  came  up  to  ihe  lioman  ambas- 
sador, and  purposely  threw  dirt  in  the  most  offensive  manner  upon  his  white 
toga,  Postnmius  said,  "We  accept  the  omen;  ye  shall  give  us  even  more  than 
we  ask  of  you,"  and  held  up  ihe  sullied  toga  before  the  multitude,  to  show  them 
tlie  oiidage  which  he  had  received.  Rut,  hursts  of  laughter  periled  from  even- 
part  of  the  theatre,  and  scurril  songs,  and  gestures,  and  elapphig  of  hands,  were 
the  only  answer  returned  to  him.  "Laugh  on,"  said  the  Roman,  "  laugh  on 
while  ye  may;  ye  shall  weep  long  enough  hereafter,  and  the  stain  on  tins  toga 
shall  he  washed  out  in  your  blood."  The  ambassadors  left  Tarer.ium,  and  Pos- 
Uuniiis  carefully  ken',  his  tesga  unwashed,  that  tlie  senate  mieht  witness  with  their 
own  eyes  the  insult  olfered  to  the  Roman  name. 

He  returned  to  Pernio  with  his  colleagues  late  in  I'm  spring  of  the  year  473, 
A.U.C473.  A.0.S81.  after  the  new  consuls,  L.  /hhuiiius  Tiurbuht  and  Q„  Marcius  Phi- 
'!].'  ,.l.:..''.::',';.  ■;  .v;  iimms,  Intel  already  entered  upon  the'ir  office.  Even  now  the  Ro- 
""""■  mans  were  reluctant  to  enter  on  a.  wa*  with  'Parent, urn,  whilst  they 

had  so  mar.y  enemies  still  in  arms  against  them,  and  the  debates  in  the  senate 
lasted  for  several  day.      It  was  resolved30  at  last  to  declare  war;   but  still,  when 

'a  Tim  Corey I'iisiris  agreed  to  rereive  :i  aiiiijlc     Cism.  C.X.LV.     "Who  Mi],  J,.  Postumius  was  la 

Ai1.  ■!■',.,...  r  ,/.■■  .       >■■,[.  ,-:;     I  :■  ',',;.■■  i'.,('.iv  ':,-,"-      ll!il    kilOWr..       lis  LliByhaVe  been  ouo  of  tlie  t'os- 

boi\   b;:t  if  ii  HvoUei'  i;u'i:k.v  aupe  ii-f-.l.  :.Kv    luicii  A!bini.  a'.ii ;li  tlie  J,.  I'o-t.-.eiiia.  Albi- 

v/eve  to  :ie  treated  as  ensinie.s.  TLueyd.  [if.  mis,  who  vm  eousii'  :n  5  SO,  was  lie  -'■■  ::i  -\ 
■',"!.   And  wnen  the  AI  lieaiiin  oveedkion  .-,  ■,■!•■ ■,.■,]      ■:::;!!;■ -,.,■;  of  two  Aii!i  i'f^t/.eii.i.     Ji.it  i:  iiiiiy 

;:  I -..!!_■  I1,  1. 1  ■';;;;'.■.;  IV   i  ■:  S  VVaeSM'.  'IVlriltL.il!        ilave    been    lilt:    fOimil   V,  bo  tlili't  bee:  I    I'ilir,!     |i,[ 

•  -.,:.!..  i  ;■!  Ii,:r  :'.;,, n-  'J  i™  to  enter  bio  city,  nor  Lis  mat!  oonduet  in  4G4,  for  iviD  ::il  > .  1 ;;  lioiiln 

even  to  a-iiiK  their  vessels  to  ;!ii:n;  uiieer  the  in;  wiiis  en  :i i ilo  erei  resolute  man,  iind  tlie  ;n:i- 

ivi.il-.     TieieVd.  VI.  44.     So  iisoin  tlie  e'nuia-  be^asars  seuti-  ro  su  ere:, I  a  eity  i.s  'I'.  i-  :  ie.m 

;iii,:!.|  -,    ::il!i:.,ii_i:    'ivy   li.id   lieei:    in    aiiiar.ee  we.lt'  idiiily  til  jliivo  been    men  of  eon-n:..r  ■_  L I ;  V- 

with  Athens  a.  fow  years  befiire,  refliBed  toad-  nity. 
mil  meriiUiiin  a  tU'n. '.-.'  ''.-.i:-.  c'i!i'Ai:.a:. n  .;■■-        ;''  ]>:o:]vsii;s,    X\'iT.  ^,  i--;e   li.'is   nnide 

lent  ■■■■■  iiiiir  theS  harbor,    VI.  62.  Dionysiua  aay  jnat  I  is  contrary  to  this,  by  al- 

"  A.iir.ien,  Siniiiiitie.  i'rn^ra.  VII.  terjiiit  ciroi  int.o  „l.     lie  frivtK  no  ;e;ison  i'o,~  liio 

"  Zonaras,  VIII.  2.     Dion  Oa^in?,    [■'rn^in.  iiiteiadon,  l.int  eieieb,   sitys,  l:  <tJ  de  meo  dtdi. 
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tie  consuls  took  the  field  as  usual  with  their  two  consular  armies,  Q.  Mar- 
■Aa.fi  was  sent  against  the  Etruscans,  and  L.  jEmilius  was  ordered,  not  imme- 
diately to  attack  Tarentum,  but  to  invade  Samnium  and  subdue  the  revolted 
Samnites. 

But  whether  the  exhausted  state  of  Samnium  assured  jEmilinfl  that  no  great 
tliin!v«i-  was  to  be  apprehended  there,  or  whether  a  prajtorian  ;  iai]illlta,lJ>inJ 
army  was  sent  to  keep   the   Sammies  in   check,  aad  to  h-.ivr   hk     .     ■       ■>     > 

consul  at  liberty  for  a  march  into  southern  Italy,  it  ajip     i      i ■■     ■        > 

ii-si.ruo  lions  wore  sent  to  L.  ..'Emitius  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Sam- 
nium,31 to  advance  at  once  into  the  territory  of  Tarentum,  aad  after  offering  once 
again  the  same  terms  which  Postnmhis  had  proposed  hefove,  to  commence  hos- 
tilities immediately  if  satisfaction  should  still  be  refused.  The  terms  were  again 
rejected  by  the  'i'aren tines,  and  -.'Emilias  be«an  (o  ravage  their  tcrr'torv-  with 
fire  and  sword.  But  knowing  that  the  aristocratieal  party  in  Tarenttun,  as  else- 
where, were  inclined  to  look  up  to  Rome  for  protection,  ho  showed  much  tender- 
ness to  some  noble  prisoners  who  tell,  into  his  hand*,"'  and  dismissed  them  un- 
hurt. Nor  did  the  result  disappoint  him,  for  the  presence  of  the  Roman  army 
struck  terror  into  (he  democrat! en.]  party,  while  the  mildness  shown  to  those  who 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  shameful  outrages  otl'erod  to  the  Uomuus,  induced  mod- 
erate men  to  hope  that,  peace  with  Home  was  a,  safer  prospect-  for  their  country 
thati  an  alliance  with  Pyrrhiis.  Agis,  one  of  the  aristocratieal  party,  was  chosen 
ea.ptaia-gvi'.erii],  and  it  was  likely  that  the  Tarentines  would  now  in  their  turn 
offer  that  satisfaction  which  hitherto  they  had  scornfully  refused. 

But  before  any  thing  could  be  concluded,  the  popular  party  regained  their  as- 
cendency. An  embassy  to  Pyrrhns,  king  of  Epirus,  had  been  j.,,,],,,,^  [0,1^^10 
sent  off  early  in  the  summer,8'  inviting  him  over  to  Italy  in  the  ™* 
name  of  all  the  Italian  Greeks,  to  be  their  leader  against  the  llomans.  All  the 
nations  of  southern  Italy,  he  was  assured,  were  ready  to  join  his  standard;  and 
he  would  find  amongst  "them  a  force  of  350,000  infantry,  and  20,000  cavalry 
able  to  bear  arms  in  the  common  cause. 

Every  Greek  looked  to  foreign  conquest  only  ;is  a  mean-;  of  establishing  his 
supremacy  over  Greece  itself,  the  proudest  object  of  his  ambition.  „.  ^^  mw „-,,„  te 
Victorious   over   ihe    Romans;''   thence      1  'I      ]       11  1 

Sicily,  and  iVom  thence  again  : .  ■■■■;  1 11 ■  moiv  iiicci  irr,\   1. i  .1  ■:      1    , 

t.hocie.s  the  insecure  dominion  of  Ihe  (jatthngmians  in  Africa,  Pyr- 
rlius  hoped  to  return  home  with  an  irresistible,  force  of  subject  allies,  to  e\pel 
Arilige.nus  from  Thessnly  and  liceotia,  and  the  ruffian  Ptolemy  Cern.unus  from 
i\bieedon:a,  and.  to  reign  over  Greece  and  the  world,  as  became  the  kinsman  of 
Alexander  and  the  descendant  of  Achilles.  He  promised  to  hell'  the  Taren- 
tines; but  the  force  needed  for  such  an  expedition  could  not  be  raised  in  an 
instant;  and  when  the  invasion  of  the  Hainan  army,  and  the  probable  ascendency 
of  their  political  iidvessa.tics,  made  the  call  of  the.  popular  party  for  his  aid  more 

£co  vnlg.  ol™."     Tbi!  old  veadine;.  li  on-uvcr,  ut  t!io  extremity  of  Itely  ti',1  measures  had  hc«s> 

,  c.ttito"  (j'.H,:''.-jt  in  iin.i  11111  !U-,  ijr.d  [iiivihctly  iu-  taken  to  secure  it  a.us'cist  an  attack'  eftbe  Kie.n- 

■.(■:!:■:■::  .:c.  :...-i  -•-■  11.-  -...  'n:  iveon. mended  |jy  tie  nit.es  on  Sis  rear,      tt'l.on  t:.is  wus  provided  ibv, 

p.uiev;;!  simctuic  of  tin;  ]■■;  smilii.o     It  may  be  l-l m  consul  miiiht  sal'eiy  be  tetloied  lo  advance 

thought  that  it  i?  inconsistent  wii'i  Appian's  v.pon  'fare  11  turn. 

i.eceunt,  v.-1'.o  ri.1-.-1-  ,.lv.l  llie  voiae.,1   /leaiiliiis  was  '   "  Ti.i-  i:i-.i!--ii's                        ■'■"■'      i'l  Anvil,  fill 

already  iu  Sianuhua  wl:cu  be  received  orders  ./fimiliu-  was  in  the  TarciChie  le/iit' o-y  tofovo 

In    miircli    ii;;;i:ii,a    the   Ti-.vevitir.es  fSamnitie.  '.!■.»  civil  wsis  out,  Ha  tke  1  ~ ■  ^ .^ :  1 1  _ •. ■ !  1  -  ■■■!'  li',,,..  ... 

l'veea-i.  VI  [.  a).  '.vtcica-'  Ijluiiv-iiis  in;  Pes  liiiu  ins,  XV'il.  I'l.  clear]  v  relates  io  to  is  invasion  : 

10    ] 1 1 1  '-■  0  llceil    i-I-C-JflLt   ill    tiie    senate    V.-Jicil  the      [?(J:,cf><if     rr     ri<aid»»     r,ih,'    ri    rnriJiJ-t    Vir.r.t,    fy-.i^.K 

1  ■  1  ■. :  - 1 1 .  ■ .  o(  ■.■■■;!:■  or  peace  was  debated  ;  and  bad  npl  lilots.    In  L818,  Mr.  KeppeJ  Cravi  1  Faun  I 

ii  imediata  m  c  been  than  rei  olved  npon,  wonld  the  harveal  going  on  briafilj  a  little  bo  the 

l:o-  i:oi.  ;t  iii;iy  be  sold,  ki-vc  1  .-.,_■  i  1  i.M'ircd  '.0  sor,t!iw;;.i  t;f  Ti;reii!iim  oa  thu  lit  of  Jniiu.— 

;ii:m\;  'I'lircohni!  nt  once,  instead  of  !..i:in«  si-it  To  in-  I  !:;■■!  :.:■■!:  :^.e  s,.:;.!  Lie.:  :i  n.'.^vin:  <■■  of  Xaple.i, 

Into  Samnium,  and  receiving  e  subse at  order  p.  197. 

to  miirdi  UL';i:nst  T.iroutmn  1     Tti.,  liuv.-evev,  :i-  Zonarss,  VIIT.  S. 

would  not  necessarily  ioV.ow  ;   iV.r  t!:o  s.;r.:d:e.  -ra  Zouaves,  V.11I.  S.     I'ljtarcli,  Pyrrh.  13* 

may  have  thouiidit  il  ;;i-.s;il'e  lo  1 :;;-.. vd  an  sinny  "  ['luravoh,  i'yrrh.  14. 
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nrireni,  he  sent  over  Ciacas,''  his  favorite  miaisier,  to  assist  his  friends  by  his 
eloqeeace  and  address,  iind  siiorilv  afienvards  Milo,  qui'  of  his  generals,  followed 
villi  :i  detachment  of  3000  men,  and  was  put  in  possession  of  the  citadel.  A. 
political  revolution  immediately  followed  ;:::  Agis  was  deprived  of  his  command, 
and  succeeded  by  one  of  (lie  popular  leaders  who  had  been  sent  on  the  embassy 
to  Pyrrhus;  all  prospee!  of  pea.ee  was  at  an  end,  and  the  demoeratieal  parly 
held  in  their  hands  the  whole,  government  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  Tarentines  were  masters  of  the  sea,  and  the  arrival  of  an  experienced 

general  and  a  body  of  veteran   soldiers  gave  a  si  rengtli  to  their 

I    iiworces,   which  in  numbers  were  in  themselves  considerable. 

Winter  was  approaching,  and  jEmilius  proposed  to  retreat  into 

Apulia,  to  put  his  army  into  winter  quarters  in   those  mild  and  sunny  plains. 

He  was  followed  by  (he   enemy,"'  aad  us  his  road  lay  near  the  sea,  the  Tarcnlmo 

licet  prepared  to  overwhelm  him  with  its  artillery,  as  his  army  wound  along  the 

narrow  road  between  the  mountain  sides  and  the  water.      zEmilius,  it  is  said,  put 

some  of  his  Taroii(ine  prisoners  in  (he  pans  of  his  line  of  inarch   most   exposed 

to  the  enemy's  shot,  a.nd  as   (he  Tarentines  would  not   butcher  their  helpless 

couatnaieii,   they  allowed  the  Romans   to  pass  by  unmolested.       The  Roman 

army  wintered   in  Apulia,  and  both  parties  had   leisure   to  prepare  their  best 

efforts  for  the  struggle  of  the  coming  spring. 

It,  was  still  the  depth  of  winter86  when  Pyrrhus  himself  arrived  at  Tareutum. 
pyr.wnmtsifliT,!.  His  fleet   had   been   dispersed   by  il  storm  on  the   passage,  and  ho 

'    ...    .■  '  ■.'■'. ,;'.    1 1  r 1 1 ■  .1  ■ :   been   obliged  to  disembark  on  the   Jlossapian   coast 

Tnnntiws.  yt'lth  only  Li  sn-.all  pact  of  his  iiriny,  and   to  proceed  to  'J'aronniai 

by  land.  After  a  time,  however,  bis  scattered  shins  readied  their  destination 
saiYly,  and  he  found  himself  powerful  eaouga  to  act  sis  the  n-.aster  raiher  Jam 
the  ally  of  the  Tarentines.  He  shut  up  the  theatre,  the  public  walks,  and  the 
gymnasia,  obliged  the,  citizens  to  he  under  arms  all  day,  either  on  the  walls  or 
in  the  market-place,  and  stopped  the  feasts  of  their  several  clubs  or  brother- 
hoods, and  all  revelry,  and  all  riotous  cnterlammcnis  throughout  the  city. 
M;i:iy  of  the  citizens,  lis  impatient  of  this  discipline  as  the  Tonkins  of  old  when 
iliouvsius  of  Phoctea  tried  in  vain  to  train  them  to  a  soldier's  duties,  left  the 
eit.v  in  disgust  ;  but  Pyrrhus,  to  prevent  this  for  the  future,  placed  a  guard  at 
the  gates,  and  allowed  no  one  to  go  out  without  his  permission.  It  is  further 
said  that  liis  soldiers  were  guilty  of  great  excesses  towards  the  iahiiliitai'.ts,  and 
that  he  himseif  put  to  death  some  of  the  popular  leaders,  and  sent  others  over 
to  Epirus;  and  this  last  statement  is  probable  enough,  for  the  idle  and  noisy 
demagogues  of  a  corrupt  democracy  would  soon  repent  of  their  invitation  to 
him,  when  they  experienced  the  rigor  of  his  discipline. ;  and  if  they  indulged  in 
snv  iaikmiuiatory  speeches  to  the  multitude,  Pyrrhus  would  consider  such  con- 
duct as  treasonable,  and  would  no  doubt  repress  it  with  the  most  effectual  se- 

So  passed  the  winter  at  Tarentum.     But  the  Italian  allies,  overawed  perhaps 

All t „f4rir, a™,,,:-  by  fhe  Roman  army  in  Apulia,  wore  slow  in  raisin;  '.heir  promised 

p*"hl"'  contingents,38  and  Pyrrhus  did  not  wish   to   cummeuco  offensive 

preparations  till  his  whole,  force  was  assembled.  What  number  of  men  he  had 
i.ironuht  wi'.h  ban  or  received  since  his  landing  fro  in  Greece  itself,  it  is  not.  easy 
to  estimate  :  3000  men  crossed  at  first  under  Milo  ;  the  kir.g  himself  embarked 
wUh  .'0,000  foot,  3000  horse,'0  2000  archers,  500  slingevs,  and  20  elephants, 
and  Ptolemy  Ceruuuus  is  said  to  have  lent  him  for  two  years  the  services  of 
.jOOO   Jhicedor.ian  foot,  4-f)oi)  horse,  and  50  elephants."     The  Macedonian   foot 

»  "a  Zonaras,  VIII.  2.  "  Plutarch,  Pj-rrli.  16. 

11  Z.)ti::r;is,  VI11.  ■_>..     lO'orithins,  Sti'Litiio     ■  ,...■■- 

1.4,81. 

*»  Zonariif,  vni.  2.     ] '  1 . l i ■  i - . ■ . . ;  I'yrrli.  I! 
A;"ii:iii:l,  ;S;^;ia!(i.J.  Infill.  VIII. 
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may  hitve  been  included  in  the  20,000  men  whom  he  himself  brought  into  Italy ; 
the  cfivnlrj-  and  elephants  of  course  cannot  have  been  so,  if  the  numbers  arc  cor- 
rectly gireu  ;  bui.  we  find  his  cava 'it  afterwards  spoken  of  as  a.mount.ing  only  to 
:KjO'J,  and  wo  can  hardly  think  that  he  had  at  any  time  so  many  as  TO  elopl'inn's. 
!~i!]im  deductions  must  also  be  made,  in  nil  probability,  for  losses  sustained  by 
shipwreck,  when  IIlo  armament  was  dispersed  by  a  storm  in  its  passage.  Yet 
stiil  She  Greek  army  with  which  Pyrrhus  was  ready  to  take  the  field  from  Tarcn- 
tum  in  the  spring  of  the  year  4H,  must  ha.ve  been  more  numerous,  both  in  foot, 
horse,  and  elephants,  than  that  with  which  Hannibal,  about  sixty  years  later,  is- 
sued from  the  Alps  upon  the  plain  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

The  Romans,  on  their  part,  finding  that  not  Tarem.um  only,  but  so  great  a  king 
avid  good  a  soldier  as  Pyrrhus  was  added  to  their  numerous  enemies,  ,,,.,,  „.-  „.,  n.,,,,,,,,. 
mads:  extraordinary  exertions  to  meet  the  danger.  Even  the  pro-  *■  o- °- *«■ A- c- sis- 
letariaiis,'"  or  the  poorest  elass  of  citizens,  who  were  usually  exempt  from  the 
military  service,  were  now  called  out  and  embodied,  and  these  probably  foriu.'d 
n  great  part  of  the  reserve  army  kept  near  Home  for  the  defence  of  (be  city. 
The  new  consuls  were  P.  Valerius  Lsevirius  and  Ti.  Cbruncanius,  of  whom  the 
latter  was  to  command  one  consular  army  against  the  Etruscans,  while  the 
former  was  to  oppose  Pyrrhus  in  the  south.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  army  of 
L.  jEmilius,  which  had  wintered  in  Apulia,  so  that  we  do  not  know  whether  it 
joined  that  of  Lie viims,  or  was  employed  to  watch  the  doubtful  lideliiv  '.a  'ho 
Apidians,  mid  to  prevent  the  Hamnites  from  joining  the  enemy's  ai-my.  We 
learn  accidentally,''-  that  a  Campauian  legion  was  plaeed  in  garrison  at  Rhogium, 
and  other  important  towns  were  no  doubt  secured  also  with  a  sufficient  force  ; 
but  the  whole  disposition  of  the  Roman  armies  in  this  great  ea n; paigu  cannot  he 
known,  from  the  scantiness  of  our  remaining  information  respecting  it. 

It  is  briefly  stated  in  the  narrative  of  Zonaras1'1  that  the  Romans  chastised 
some  of  their  allies  who  wove  meditating  a  revolt,  and  that  some  sts(B  of  ft.  tfiui  «c 
citizens  of  Prasneste  wore  suddenly  arrested  and  sent  to  Rome,  K°nK" 
where  they  were  imprisoned  in  the  vaults  of  the  ferarium  on  the  Capitol,  ar.d 
afterwards  put  to  death.  If  even  the  Latin  city  of  I'noriesto  could  waver  in  its 
;iiii-l;::y,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  move  remote  and  more  recen'.  allies 
of  Rome,  from  (he  Ves'iniar.s,  Mursians,  l.'eli^niaas,  Sabines,  and  even  from  the 
Campauians,  w  hose,  faith  in  (he  fecund  Hamr.it  e  war,  little  more  than  thirty  years 
before,  had  been  found  so  unstable?  Yet  one  of  the  consuls  for  this  year,  Ti. 
Ceruaeanius,  was  a  native  of  Tuseuium,  and  those  i.ai:n,  Y'oLsoian,  and  ./Kquinn 
towns  whieh  had  received  (lie  fail  right*  of  liomari  sjitb.ouship  were  inooip'-.raicd 
thereby  so  thorougldy  into  tire  Roman  nation,  (hat  no  circumstances  coubl  rend 
them  asunder.  Still  the  senate  thought  it  best  on  every  ground  to  beep  the 
war,  if  possible,  at  a  distance  from  [.heir  own  territory,  and  Lasvinus  therefore 
marched  into  Lurnuia,  to  scparaie  Pyrrhus  from  his  allies,  and  (0  force  him  to  a 
battle  whilst  he  had  only  his  own  troops  and  the  il 'a routines  to  bring  into  the 
field. 

"  Lasvinus, "  says  Zonaras,11  "  look  a  strong  fortress  in  Ltieania,  and  having  left 
a  part  of  his  amy  to  overawe  (he  Lucamans,  he  advanced  v, it-it  i."i  ■■.  >■  ■  i1  "m 
the  remainder  against  Pyrrhus."  Yet  Pyrrhus,  after  all,  fought,  r™*3™. 
we  are  told,  with  an  inferior  army  ,,;;  nor  indeed  can  we  conceive  that  so  able  a 
general  would  have  exposed  himself  to  the  unavoidable  disadvantages  of  seem- 
ing to  dread  mi  encounier  with  the  enemy,  had  the  number  of  his  troops  been  enou! 
to  theirs.  But  a  Roman  consular  army  never  contained  more  thai;  2(>.(>!)(>  th"it 
soldiers,  and  2400  horse;  and  the  army  which  I'yrrhus  brought  whli  hiin  liuni 
Epirus  was  more  numerous  than  this,  without  reckoning  the  Tare  ntir.es, 
rial  "bowing  that  Milo  and  his  detachment  of  3000  men.  still  garrisoned  the 
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citadel  el' Taren'um.  It  is  clear,  then,  cither  that  Ltcvinus  had  taken  with  him 
the  whole  or  the  geea'.er  part  of  the  consular  army  which  had  wintered  in  Apuha.or 
iha.t  a  pradorinn  army  had  marched,  under  Jib  command  from  the  neighberhoe'd 
of  Rome,  ho  that  his  force  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  30,000  toot  and 
3600  horse. 

Pyrrliusnoi  thinking  himself  sti'ong  enough  to  meet  the  enemy  willr  the  army 
PmWi  rt.™  ia  actually  at  his  dispell,  endeavored  to  ijnin  time  by  negotiation, 
:■■■.,  :3iia  He  wrote  to  Lrevinus/"  offering  his  mediation  between  the  Ilo- 
mans  and  his  Italian  allies,  and  saying  that  he  would  wait  ten 
(lavs  tor  the  consul's  answer.  13ut  his  offer  was  scornfully  rejected  ;  ami  in  the 
same  siiirh,  when  one  of  his  spies  wn.s  detected  in  the  l.ioniau  cau;p,  Lruviruis  is 
said  i.o  have  allowed  the  spy  lo  observe  his  whole  army  on  their  nsual  para.de,'11 
and  then  to  have  sent  him  bach  unharmed,  with  a  taunting  message,  that  if 
Pyrrlms  wisher]  to  know  the  nature  of  the.  Roman  army,  he  had  belter  not  send 
others  to  spy  it  out  secretly,  but  he  should  come  himself  in  open  day,  and  see 
it  and  prove  it. 

Thus  provoked,  or  more  pro h ably  fearing  to  lose  the  conlhl.enoe  of  his  allies 
Tin  Ro  ■  ji  '^  ^c  al10L1^  seem  to  have   crossed  tire  sea  only  to  lie  inactive  in 

Jj-  wa"'".rita-  Tarcnlum,  Pyrrhus  with  his  own  array  and  with  lire  Taronlines 
took  the  field  and  advanced  towards  tin-  enemy.  The  Romans 
lay  encamped  on  the  right  or  southern  bank  of  the  Siris  not  far  from  (he  sea, 
and  Pvt'i'hus  having  crossed  tire  Aciris  between  ihe  towns  of  I'andosia  and  Hera- 
c!ea,  encamped  in  the  plain"  which  lies  between  the  two  rivers,  aird  which  was 
favorable,  at  once  for  the  operations  of  his  heavy  infancy,  and  for  Ids  cavalry  arid 
elephants.  A  nearer  view  of  the  strength  of  lire  Roman  army  determined  him 
still  to  delay  the  battle,  and  he  stationed  a  deta.camout  of  troops  on  the  bank  of  the 
Shis,  to  obstruct,  if  possible,  the  parage  of  the  stream.  But  the  river,  though 
wide,  is  shallow, r:  and  while  the  hgiens  prepared  lo  cross  directly  in  front  of  the 
enemy,  the  cavalry''1  passed  above  arrd  below,  so  that  the  Greeks,  afraid  of  being 
surrounded,  were  obliged  to  fall  back  towards  their  main  body.  Pyrthns  then 
gave  orders  to  his  infantry  to  form  in  order  of  battle  in  the  middle  of  the  plain, 
while  he  himself  rode  forward  with  his  cavalry,  in  hopes  of  attacking  (ho  Romans 
before  they  should  have  had  time  i.o  form  after  their-  passage  of  the  river.  But 
ho  found  the  long  shields  of  the  legionary  soldiers  advancing  in  an  even  line  from 
ihe  stream,  and  their  cavalry  in  front  ready  to  receive  his  attack.  He  charged 
instantly,  but  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  although  their  arms  were  very  unequal 
to  those  of  the  Greek  horsemen,  maintained  the  fight  most  valiantly,  and  a  Fren- 
tanian  captain'2  was  seen  to  mark  Pyrrhus  himself  so  eagerly,  that  one  of  his 
odicers  noticed  it,  and  advised  the  king  lo  beware  of  that  barbarian  on  the  black 
horse  with  white  feet.  Pyrrhus,  whose  personal  prowess  was  not  unworthy  of 
his  hero-a.ncestry,  replied,  "What  is  fated.  Leonatus,  no  man  can  avoid;  but 
neither  this  man  nor  lire  stoutest-  soldier  in  Italy  shall  encounter  with  me  far  noth- 
ing." At  that  instant,  the  Jfrenta man. rode  at  Pyrrhus  with  his  levelled  lance,  and 
hilled  his  horse ;  but  his  own  was  killed  at  the  same  instant,  and  whihs  Pyrrhus  was 
remounted  instantly  by  his  attendants,  tire  brave  Italian  was  surrounded  and  slain. 

Finding  that  his  cavalry  could  not  decide  the  battle,  Pyrrhus  at  length 


T>i(."r,~'u.=,  XVIT.  15,  11  lieradea,  £:■■:■  r.bout  l!i::«e  nr.hf.  iuid  is  ft  r  tlru 

XVIII. li     Zoiiiios,  VIII.  S.        jimwL- -i  ;.:d::v  cultivated. 

'jrrli.  13.     At  present  a  thick        w  Kcppel  Craven,  p.  EM.     Mr.  Kcppd  Oa- 


■:'  DionjMi.is,  Will.  ::     Zon:ir:jf,  VIII.  S.        jimwL- -I  i:[,r|.iy  titivated. 

"  Plutarch,  l'yrili.  li).     At  present  a  thick        ^  him11-!  Craven,  p.  '/.'■'' 
ded  it  bc'io'.v  the 
ny  effected  its  paBi 
starch.  Pvtrh.  IS. 

_  Dioiijsius,  XVj.IL 


._..    __e  point  where  'the  Ho- 
rn annv  ejected  i;s  pastaae. 
"  i'ar.aroh,  Pyrfii.  lii. 


J.OIMl.   I.  Mi:]-1'     ulLU    111. IS     I".  ..^.  ■!.        r~l:i:     |M:['li.-i    I  .i.L-  IMIIiU'JJl.     ±-.|lT:~      1'.'.         .l.'lUJIVMlli,     AV  JIJ. 

v,il,  vi.  203,  ji:ii  Ziii:uo:iifs  map.    Bar  in'atieknit  '.'.  4.     I'iliI  of  t'nii  si.-.vy  nf  tin:  t'rcnt.viian  -;-;ip- 

tin;i':s  i:  is'  preinJjle  thai;  tlin  whole  clair.  bn-  tain  )■■■■.:  haa:  e:.,p:oa  i:v  Knandi  i'i\  i::  Dhae.s- 

tweeu  the  two  rivers  ivsi  .;[:i-i.  :.m:  n:i"-ev  i.irn  iv.s,  lea:  lie  has  some,  "ether  partkatliits  which 

hr.d.     TlLe  plniu  vise:?  ai  a  irradiail  slope  from  ore-  my ,',■:>  lie  f una  in  Dinnyfius.  ana  '.us::  ha 

Pclk-oi'o.  ;ep;ps'0ii  to  lie  the  site  atrho  undent  r;ot  arohabiy  iiom  lliuiorymos. 
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ordered  his  infantry  to  advance  and  attack  the  line  of  the  ltoman  PMiitMiiMdhlhl 
legions."  He  himself,  knowing  the  importance  of  his  own  life  to  ;^j™a  "«"i"t  pJ- 
an  army  in  which  his  personal  ascendency  was  all  in  all,  gave 
Lis  own  arms,  and  helmet,  and  scarlet  cloak  to  Megacles,  one  of  (he  officers  of 
his  guitnl,  and  himself  put,  on  those  of  the  ouicer  in  exchange.  Hut  Megacles 
bought  liis  borrowed  splendor  dearly:  every  llo  man  marked  him,  and  at  last  lie 
was  struck  down  and  slain,  and  his  hchnci  aad  mantle  carried  to  T.oyvbms,  and 
borne,  aloag  .the  Roman  ranks  in  triumph.  1'yrrh'us  feeling  that  this  mistake  was 
most  dangerous,  rode  bareheaded  along'  his  line  to  show  his  soldiers  that  he 
was  still  alive;  and  the  battle  went  on  so  furiously  that  either  army  seven 
times,'4  it  is  said,  drove  the  enemy  from  the  ground,  and  seven  times  wits  driven 
from  its  own. 

L& vimis,  true  (o  the  taeib  of  liis  country,  proposed  to  win  the  battle  by 
keeping  back  las  last  reserve"  till  all  the  enemy's  forces  were  in  ^  Eomml  B8  5e 
action.  His  triarii,  it  seems,  were  already  engaged,  and  tin  u  1 
spears  might,  enable  them  to  encounter,  on  something  like  equal 
terms,  the  pikes  of  the  phalanx.;  but  Lstvhms  held  back  a  chosen  body  of  his 
cavalry,  hoping  that  their  charge  might  at  lust  decide  the  day,  They  did  charge, 
but  Pyrrlms  met  ihem  with  a  reserve  still  more  formidable,  bis  elephants.  The 
ltomau  horses  could  not  be  brought  to  face  monsters  si  range  and  terrible  alike  (o 
ihem  and  to  (heir  riders  ;  they  fell  back  in  confusion — (ho  infantry  were  disordered 
by  their  Slight ;  and.  Pyrrlms  then  charged  with  his  Thossalian  cavalry,  and  to- 
tally routed  the  whole  Roman  army.  The  vanquished  lied  over  the  8ms, M  but 
did  not  attempt  to  defend  their  camp,  which  Pyrrhus  ordered  without  opposition. 
They  retreated  to  a  city  in  Apulia,"  which  Kiehahr  supposes  must  have  been 
Venusia,  with  a  loss  variously  estimated  as  usual  by  different  writers,1'  but  suffi- 
cient at  any  rate  to  cripple  their  army,  and  to  leave  Pyrrlms  undisputed  master 
of  the  field. 

Vlis  Italian  allies  now  joined  him  f  and  though  he  complained  of  the  bmhness 
of  their  aid,  he  distributed  to  (hem  a  share  of  the  spoils  of  bis  vie-  . 

tory.     The  allies  of  Homo  began  io  waver;  and   the  Roman  gar- 
risons in  distant  cities,  cut  off  from  relief,  were  placed  in  extreme  jeopardy.    The 

M  Plutarch,  Pyrrli.  1?.  H  The  dosi  ■- 1 1  =  - i  1  u:  "f  1.1  ie  1  he :i; in  amy  was 

s'  JVioTni   ;-:i'<">.*'yrr:ii   <:.■!:  y'n  .-„.•!■■   ,'ii;l;r«>.iv    n-A  "ere  veiiO'd.    i  ■  l  ■■■.:•■/. !  J :  lj:    Ij    ebonies,   hv   sill   ncci- 

Ci.w,:™!  ySvi-Ah.::.     I'hraieh,  i\  .-.■■],.  "7.     I'i'Dm  dent.     One  Mintioins,   a  soldier  <■:  i.l:o  fonrl.ii 

tl  i-         ■  -  ■  i :  ■.  ■  l-  ciroumuti  an  a  ri  I  itad  of  Alia  but-  legion,  out  off  witfi  bis  sword  tha  '.icnk  of  ana 

t'e.      £i;-.i:e;H-H  cev.i.iii  that,  eulv  a  very  snudl  part  of  the  eh-;::  an  its  :   wiii.i.-:i  made  the  mama!  inn;, 

of  k.  ■   l.:i-"  i;      ::!■>■  <■■■  Id  l;.v:-  kid   I  lie  aims  Laid  r:r.  back  upon  I. !  j  owi;  mm  v.     'i'do  eonfn- 

will  iitTLi'i'  at  Nit:  rejydar  pliakn:;.     I1' in-  lis  die  sion  and   delay   i;;ii:i   .mv.>  '■.  -,.■:.   ..i.,.!|..d  In: 

Li-  hit'      a  open  and  ..■■.-:.-',  and  tha  two  armies  Boi  lane  Co  i  scape  oval  the  Biiia  frith  the  bulk 

met  iha.t  ami  i'i  a.',  if  l'vi'ihns'  heavy  armed  of  their  Liriny.     t.'rosini,  IV.  1. 

ii.ilimtiy  had.  becc.  inunci-oes-,  1  liny  must  have-  I,T  Konaras,  VIII.  8. 

];.  I  :l(:  s.r  ie  advaiitaee  wkic.n  the  phalanx  I. Lid  ■"  J  Liii!-i;.-iy ■;,  ;i    i.sin.f.onriora.ry.  .vim   in    liis 

ni  ('yneoeplud;!.  mid  :ii.  i'ydaa  as  in:::'  i;s  it  kept  ac;:or.i:t  u:  the-  h..Js  sr.s-ained  in  the   kittle  of 

its  "line   unbroken  ;    and  l-l :  e  Ibmaii   inninliy  Aso-almii.  in  Li :  ■  '■  -.>.■  ■  i  li.  !.:e-.  e  :-.'i  ii-ii  ''yiiliLs'  o'ic 

co'.ild  ii<v:  have  i:i:ii)'if.;iiiie;L  iii;;  cc'.ih>t.     s"i  i  i :■-.     .■ 'i ,   i.-  i.i  ■.    ,' i  hi  ,■  in  1 1 . .-. 

.  tlui  ether  hand,  if  the  plnca-nx  did  not  keep  jhstbaUlo  !o  have  Limov.uted  luVOOi  men,  :.i:.d 


lis  order,  so  that  !,!.■-.  koraans  were  alilo  le  fen-    lii;U  of  l'yiTlnin  to  less  than  i 

etaite  it  in  several  paiee.;.  then  ih.ey  v,  o^ld  nave    sinLe-J  the  Itoaiiia  lots  a'  ii,  001  ana  una  oi  j.-y 

obtainod  an  easy  victory,  an  the  nha'amv:  v.-hen     rlnm  at  1 ; : . iy . ■ : > ,  roi.yi'i;.  proimbly  from  the  c: 


h;oliuu  beeinne  -ivlielly  helpless.     Tint  it 

v.'onid  seem  that  ii.o  (Ireek  infantry  in  tin;;  h;.i-  nansin-.  |...:iiiL|:'n  .loin  vaierius  jinuaa 

tla     ■■!::■  i  mostly         eltastffl,         ■oops  not  Bae  rue  r.  ;■,  Pi  crl  tie,  .7.    Orosins,  oom  lug 

fi'i'ine;!  in  the  elose'an'ay  of  tiie  phaknix;  -v.fli  from  i.ivy,  -.viio  in  lis  turn  pre  In  day  )'.. 

v.-n-e  the  [■;■.:! i-.:j-.:,       ,  i- : . i ' : y. ,  :.:ri  :■.;..■!!  v.-onld  bo  !>'jii)i:is,  roeitijns  the  i;-.i,;:vi  !     -  .it  "i  1.-  -I'  kid ..■..!, 

r  si  '.'■:■  T'.i   '.i:->i-  :;;i;:  I'  v    l        •-■:  ■  e o I     .'■  i  :]  i.  il  and  S"i!  pi  isoners  :  v,;iile  of  their  ca-. i:I;-v  2-ti 

is  said  ■,  Dion '..Tuisi '.is,  l''i':'iyiii.  Kdrt.e.  XXXIX.  ,  irere.  kiik-.l  and  iu'-J  taken.     .Lie  says  llIsl:  iia.t 

v.-ir..  .-inviiiy  at  this  time  in  J.'y'vb;;s'   army,  hveidy  Livo  :-t.n-.d;i  :dn  v.  mv  hikon.   .lint  nhai, 

Thus  the  in  i'l  niri    a  iadh  annii's  were  Linnjd  enrioiis.  and  which  sdnnvs  tlial  reiver  he  Mi::- 

and  foinud  i:i  a  manner  not,  very  iiiil'eivia  tViim  roll'  nor  I. ivy  eon  Id  have  at  all  eor.SLdi.ed  Itio 

eueli   other;    and.  tins   ■.voald  neeenni  ior  the  (Jreek  writer's  on  this  -,v,'u',  lie  a:-socts  tha.'.  of  lilt 

lenytii  and  okii'iLiey  i>["  the.   action,   and  the  lesis  on  I'yiihns'  side  no  record  iiad  been  ore- 
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mo  Eomnn  earrium  Locrians  rose  upon  the  parrisoa  of  their  ciiv,  and  opened  their 

,.,,..,,.,1 ■'■;;;■■:;   io  L'yTrhus.1,0     At  Khcgium81  the  garrison,  which  consisted 

toM'  of  the  eighth   lealou,  composed  of  Ca.mpcuini:  soldiers,  acted  like 

the  garrison  or"  Kami.,  in  similar  circumstances  in  the  second  Punic  war:  (hey 
amicipntcd  flu;  inhabitants  by  a.  general  massacre  of  all  the  male  citizens,  and 
made  slaves  of  the  women  and  children.  For  this  alone  they  might,  have  received 
reward  rather  than  punishment  from  the  Roman  government;  and  the  Roman 
anr.alisls  would  have  pleaded  necessity  as  a  sn.nci.ioti  lor  the  act.  But  the  Uam- 
panhais,  looking  to  the  example  of  (heir  Ma  me  rune  countrymen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  strait,  and  ihir.khig  that  Rome  was  in  no  condition  to  enforce  their  alle- 
giance any  more,  held  the  city  in  their  own  name,  and  refused  to  obey  the  con- 
sul's orders.      Thus  Rhegium,  no  less  than  Loc-ri,  was  for  the  present  lost  to  the 


Pyrrhus,  however,  had  not  won  his  victory  cheaply.  Kearly  four  thousand  of 
his  men  had  fallen,  and  amongst  these  it  large  proportion  of  his 
•S  2.  ™to>"  10  best  ollicers  and  personal  friends  ;  for  the  Greek  loss  must  have 
fallen  heavily  on  the  cavalry,  and.  when  the  king  exposed  his  own 
life  so  freely,  those  immediately  about  his  persoa  must  have  suffered  in  an  un- 
usual proportion.  The  weather  also,  if  we  may  trust  some  -.Lories  in  Orosius,-' 
was  very  unfavorable,  and  the  state  of  the  roads  may  have  retarded  the  advance 
of  the  victorious  army,  and  particularly  of  the  elephants.  Besides,  so  complete 
a  victory,  won  by  Pyrrhus  with  his  own  army  uloue,  before  tin-  mass  of  bis  allies 
had  joined  him,  might  dispose  the  Romans  to  peace  without,  the  risk  of  a  second 
battle.  Accordingly,  whilst  the  army  advanced  slowly  from  the  shores  of  the 
Ionian  sea  towards  central  .Italy,  Oineas  was  sent  to  Rome  with  the  king's  terms 
of  peace  and  alliance.63 

The  conditions  offered  were  these  :  pence,  friendship,  and  alliance  between 
hb  lirai,oM  iiuim  of  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans ;"  but  the  Tarcufiues  wore  to  be  included 
p!"M-  in  it,  and   ail  the  Greek  slates  in  Italy  were  to  he  free  and   inde- 

pendent. Further,  the  king's  Italian  allies,  the  Turanians.  Samr.ites,  Apnlians, 
and  Bmltrans,  were  to  recover  all  towns  and  territories  which  they  had  lost  in 
war  to  the  Romans.  If  these  terms  were  agreed  to,  the  king  would  restore  to 
the  Romans  all  Lac  prisoners  whom  tie  had  taken  without  ransom. 

Cineas,  the  ambassador  of  Pyrrhus  on  this  memorable  occasion,  was,  in   the 

cii ,,„.,„!:,„.  versatility  and   range  of   his  talents,  worthy  of   the  best  ages   of 

■""""*-  Greece.     He  was  a  Tbessal;an,s;'  and  in  his  early  youth   he  had 

heard  Demosthenes  speak  ;  and  the  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  the  great 
orator  was  supposed  to  have  enkindled  in  him  a  kindred  spirit  of  eloquence  :  Lite 
tongue  of  Oineas,  it  was  said,  had  won  more  cities  than  the  sword  of  Pyrrhus, 
Like  Themis'.oelcs,  be  was  gifted  with  an  extraordinary  memory  ;  the  very  day 
after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  was  able  to  address  all  the  senators1'1  and  tins  cit- 
izens of  the  equestrian  order  by  their  several  proper  names,  tie  had  studied 
philosophy,  like  ji.11  his  educated  countrymen,  ami  jippears  to  have  admired  par- 
(ieularly  the  new  doctrine  of  Epicurus  ;6'  which  taught  that  war  and  state  affairs 
were  but  toil  and  trouble,  mid  that  the  wise  man  should  imitate  l.he  blissful  rest 
of  the  gods,  who,  dwelling  in  their  own  divinity,  regarded  not  the  vain  turmoil 

'■■'  .!  u&tiii,  XVIII.  1.  showed  s'.ifBf:f:i:1  resy.crt  en  the  pint  of  I'y:rlm3 

"  Appian,  (Smiitic.ie.  Fragm.  IX.     Dion  ("Jus-  for  t':iii  ncive-  an:!   rf.^d.uion  of  tlia  Romans, 

siua,  Jj'rapu.  Peirese.  XL.  but  they  wocM.  net  s:cj-uv  tlic  Komau  '.unity, 

''''Orosius,  IV.  1.     One  of  the  Soman  )\:-v:i.lt  ■  una  act-en li  ugly,  I'ai'.crch  pros  the.  "  il:o  king 

inn  [i:ii-i.i(jii,  Sijon  utter  '.lie  'nic'le,  was  overec-ioii  iceiHv  aske;l  :\i~  p;-  i;'e  foi1  iiiiusi:!:'  ar.-.i  aaitmi- 

by  io  ilieiiciu:  jl  si.onn,  ilsai  l.liiil.y-fonr  men  nit.y  for  rl:c  Tiu'en'.ir.e,.  a-.o  cii'mid  :o  ;-i  1  iliu 

were  knocked  down,  mid  liveiity  two  lcT.  m-:;v'y  .iioaiims  :.n  C'.a'.cun-hair  Italy."    Pyrrh.  IS. 

dead ;  and  innliv  oxc:  and  laics  v--erc  kcleil  '"  I'lu:eeh,  I'vrra.14. 

or  niriimoi.  B  "pii^tt  ffiatA*  Vabm  ~~~~ 

"  Apiiiiiu,  Sicunitie.  Fntgm.  X.      Plutaroli, 
Pyrrh.  18. 

"'  Appian,  Saninitic.  Fragm.  X.  These  terms 
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of  this  lower  world.     Yet  his  life  was  batter  than  his  philosophy- ;  lie  served  his 

king  actively  and  faithfully  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  he  wrote  a  military  work," 
for  which  lis;  neither  wanted  ability  nor  practical  knowledge.  .Mo  excited  hi) 
small  altcntion  as  be  went  to  Rome,  and  his  sayings  at  the  places  through  which 
he  passed  wore  remembered  and  recorded. BS  Some  stories  said  that  he  was  the 
bearer  of  presents  to  the  influential  senator:;,  and  of  splendid  dresses"  to  win  the 
favor  of  their  wives  ;  all  which,  as  the  Roman  traaitioi-.s  related,  were  steadily 
refused.  But  hid  proposals  required  grave  consideration,  and  there  were  many 
in  the  senate  who   thought  that  the  state  of  affairs  made  it,  necessary  to  accept 

Appius  Claudius,  the  famous  censor,  the  greatest  of  his  countrymen  in  the 

works  of  peace,  and  no  mean  soldier  in  time  of  need,  was  now,  in  A^ins  ctalui™  ;, 
the  thirtieth  year  after  his  censorship,  in  extreme  old  age,  and  had  Ji^.S"'^^^'™* 
been  for  many  years  blind.  But  his  active  mind  triumphed  over  i"""' 
age  and  infirmity ;  and  although  he  no  longer  took  part  in  public  business,  yet 
he  was  ready1'  in  his  own  house  to  give  answers  to  t.ho?e  who  consulted  him  on 
pomts  of  law,  ar.d  his  name  was  fresh  in  ail  men's  minds,  though  his  person  was 
not  seen  in  the  Forum.  The  old  man  heard  that  the  senate  was  listening  to  the 
proposals  of  Cuieas,  and  was  likely  to  accept  the  king's  terms  of  peace.  He  im- 
mediately desired  to  he  carried  to  the  senate  house,  and  was  borr.e  in  a  litter  by 
bis  slaves  through  the  Forum.  When  it  was  known  that.  Appius  Claudius  was 
C'inua^,  his  sons  and  sons-in  law7"  went  out  to  the  steps  of  the  seitatediouse  to 
receive  him,  and  he  was  by  ilium  led  into  las  place.  The,  whole  senate  kept  the 
deepest  silence  as  the  old  man  arose  to  speak. 

lib  Englishman  can  have  read  thus  far  without  remembering  the  scene,  in  all 
points  so  similar,  which  tool;  place  within  our  fathers'  memory  in  si[„ilaT  H1  ^  &E. 
our  own  house  of  parliament.  "We  recollect  how  the  greatest  of  "i*11  Utl"* 
English  statesmen,  bowed  down  by  years  aad  infirmity  like  Appius.  but.  roused, 
like  him,  by  ike  dsead  of  approaching  dis'a.aior  to  the  Knglish  nana-,  was  led  by 
his  son  and  son-in-law  into  the  house  of  lords,  and  all  the  peers,  with  one  im- 
pulse, arose  to  receive  him.  We  know  the  expiring  words  of  that  mighty  voice, 
when  he  protested  against  the  dismemberment  of  this  ancient  monarchy,  and 
prayed  thai  if  England  must  fall,  she  might  fall  with  honor.  The  real  speech  of 
Lord  Chatham  against  yielding  :o  the  coalition  of  France  and  A.meriea,  will  give 
a  far  more  lively  image  of  what  was  said  by  the  blind  Appius  in  the  Roman 
senate,  than  auv  lictilious  oration  wine;:  I.  could  either  cony  from  other  writers, 
or  endeavor  myself  'o  invent ;  and  those  who  would  wish,  to  know  hoy,"  Appius 
spoke  should  read  the  dying  words  of  the  great  orator  of  England. 

"When  he  had  finished,  his  speech,  the  senate  voted  that  the  proposals  of  Pyr- 
rhus  should  be  rejected,  that  no  peace7''  should,  be  concluded  with   ,n,„  ,„.„„„  Kkr„  (llt 
him  so  long  as  he  remained   in  Italy,  and   that-  Cineas  should  be  Knll,i,"P0»d- 
ordered  to  leave  Rome  on  that  very  day. 

Even  whilst  the  senate  had  been  considering  the  king's  proposals,  there  had 
been  no  abatement  of  the  vigor  of  their  preparations  for  war.  Two  \^,l,^a„y;soro]1,if 
new  legions,74  which  must  have  been  at  least  the  ninth  and  tenth  ra,w"- 

a  At  least  Cicero,  in  writing  to  Pietus,  saya, 
"  i'lime  nesciebam  '.:;  ami  ] : ■: ■  i- i I  i:r:i  e-^e  riii  inili- 

tavis.     Pvrrhi  t«  libres  el  i::.i!e;e  video  lectitas-  ",  .  „. 

Be."     Ad  Familiar.  IX.   S5.      Now  tlia   com-  !a  l'hitarch,  I'vyrli.  IS.     It:  leu'  fl.tir  sains  mul 

mer.i.'-ies'oti.'ysT -  :!.■'■  re  aural  l.o  by  E"!  :il:i  i-f":!.  liv;-  ili.ii.f'.IC:--.  Pa  ■:. j  iv  laiiiiy  fit  his;  uau.L-ia  ers 

iin.t  it  wiv.ihL  sieeai  :.!:-.■  v;-iUro  ;(i:i:  '.liifiil.i'.siiai  to  wi.-re  nuaTieil,'  iv;;  l;:iow  noi,     See  Cicero  do 

thi:  ■■.Bi-i'ir.irs  eti.'iurii-  I-:.]s,  :■!..!  ;ic.  a-kea  litnL-nlly.  Moneo-t.  11.     A  speech  was  extant  in  Cicero's 

"    At  Avitiil,  '.:■;:  '.:c   Aop::-.is  W;iv.  ■.'ij-i-i.s  'v'-A  thee  p-,]|-|Mil!ii^  P:  he.  :  ::.il.  v/liiil:  A  i.-.'ie;  ■::i:':i.\ 

rcmarke;!  ?he  .axurLsaioi  of  die  vines,  .13  they  on  this  o;: ear. ion.     i>e  Sien^-mii.  6.     Dnilu.i,  Vi. 

re-l.rxmoit  on  'lie  very  siniimiis  ol'liic  films,  aed  I'iul  Cicero  noes  not  sac-m  to  h;.ve  regarded  is 

[if.  the  j-siikj  time  ro-raii'i:.:  of  tins  h-ir.-l aicss  as  Pennine. 

of  t.'.e,  wi-ie.      "Tm  met  her  wleeii  here  I  his  "  1'lu^.reli,  Tyrrii.    10.      Appiae,  SavonitLe. 

Vina  wall  deserva-,"  lie  -;s:d,  -'Pi  l:»n  e  aim;  on  so  X.  2.    Zijjfeui,  VIII.  4. 

iiigli  n  gibbet."     Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XIV.  §  12.  ™  Appian,  Sonmitic.  X.  3.     Tiro  Campauiau 
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in  number,  were  raised  wh'le  Oineas  was  at  Rome  by  volun'ary  enlistment,  procla- 
mation boing  made,  r.1  ■, ; 1 1.  whoever  wished  1.o  olfer  his  services  to  supply  tin.1  place 
of  the  soldiers  who  bid  fallen  in  battle,  should  enrol  himself  immediately.  Nie- 
buhr  supposes  that  (his  was  the  period  of  i'.  ('orne!ins  llulmus'  dictatorship,  and 
that  he  superintended  the  recruiting  of  Lhe  armies.  Tin;  new  legions  were  sent 
to  reir.fora;  Lajvinus,  who,  as  Pyrrhus  began  to  advance  northwards,  followed 
him  hanging  upon  his  rear,  hut  not  venturing  to  engage  in  a  second  battle. 

.Cineas  returned  lo  the  king,  to  tell  him  that  lie  must  hope  for  nothing  from 
Pjjrhm  ndvames  into  negotiation,  lie  expressed,  according  to  tin;  writers7-"  whom  we 
oimpniib  gyg  0ijligj.(\  t0  follow,  the  highest,  admiration  of  all  that  he  had 

seen.  "To  fight  with  the  Woman  people  was  like  lighting  with  the  hydra,  so 
inexhaustible  were  their  numbers  and  their  spirit."  "  Rome  was  a  city  of  gen- 
erals, nay,  rather  of  kings,"  or,  according  to  another  and  more  famous  \  ersion  of 
the  story,  "The  city  was  like  a  temple,  the  senate  was  an  assembly  of  kings," 
Did  we  find  these  expressions  recorded  by  ilicronymus  of  Cardia,  who  wrote 
before  Rome  was  the  object  of  universal  flattery,  we  might  believe  them  ;  but 
from  the  later  Greek  writers  they  deserve  no  more  credit  than  if  reported  merely 
by  the  llomans  themselves ;  and  no thing  is  more  suspicious  (ban  such  stnleniems 
of  t'ie  language  of  admiration  proceeding  from  tin;  month  of  an  enemy.  But  be 
this  as  it  may.  Pyrrhus  now  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigor.  At  the 
head  of  a  large  army,"  for  the  Italian  allies  had  now  joined  him,  he  advanced 
through  Luca.nia.  and  Samnium  into  Campania.  The  territory  of  the  allies  of 
J.tor.ie  had  now  for  some  years  been  free  from  the  ravages  of  war,"  and  its  scat- 
tered houses,  its  flourishing  cultivation,  and  luxuriant  frisk.- trees,  were  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  wasted  appearance  of  Suirmkmi  and  Lucnnia,  All  was  ravaged 
and  plundered  without  mercy,  by  the  Italians  in  revenge,  by  the  G reeks  to  enrich 
themselves  and  force  their  enemy  to  submission,  but  in  seine  instances  it  only 
provoked  a  firmer  resistance,  and  Xeapohs  and  Capua"  were  attacked,  but  re- 
fused to  surrender,  nor  could  Pyrrhus  make  himself  master  of  either  of  them. 
From  Campania  he  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Lids,  and  followed  the  Latin 
road  towards  Rome.  Frcgollav''  wrested  formerly  from  the  Vol- 
..  .  .  ■:,.  a. tils  nv  il  rvmniiiv:.  ami  the  occupation  of  which  by  the  Ro- 
'/:■  ".,  '■"■."  "[  ""  mans  had  led  to  the  second  Samnite  war,  now  yielded  to  the 
oma.  Q.rec]j  conqueror.  The  Hern  bans,  who,  under  the  name  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  without  the  right  of  suffrage,  wore  in  fact  no  better  than  Roman 
subjects,  received  Pyrrhus  readily,  and  Auagisia,s"  their  principal  city,  opened  its 
gates  to  him.  Hti'l  advancing,  he  at  last  looked  out  upon  the  plain  of  Rome 
from  the  opening  in  the  mountains  under  Pramcste, ;  and  Piaenestc  itself,1"  witii 
its  almost  impregnable  citadel,  fell  into  his  hands,  for  the  i'rrenestines  remem- 
bered the  execution  of  their  principal  citizens  a  few  months  before,  and  longed 
for  vengeance,  prameste  is  barely  twenty-four  miles  distant  from  Pome,  bar 
Pyrrhus   adv;ii;ced  yet   six   miles   further,"  and  from  the  spot  where  the  road 

It;.' ion  v.'llii-l-  Lie  tri  soiled  ]Tu_-:u'U  fed  been  "Lliu  hH-i j  1:-,  l'jj-  it  wen Id  LliVij  been  vi.uy  la.l'd  i"  have- 

eigid'i.      Oi'fei  is,  IV.  3.      .(":.!  t  perhaps  the-  pie-  in',  oiled  i:i  their  f-rad;'a:oe  ilie  ili>'vJv  raised  sol- 

ictarians  "tiJse'.l  to  iinm  the  :ii'i:i;::  oidv^ei'vc  hud  dii;:^  w;;0  I l : -_■: L  up  diere  in  the  defeat. 

idri'.ndy    bitmed    il.  ninth  and    tenth   leeion,    In  "■■  rititiil'ell,  ill  I'vTrk,  ]'l.     .Appiaii,    fiaiuidl. 

which  <:ii:-o  tiiaso   nov,"  raised  iviv.ild    i,c   l.be  X.  ■■.    I'lerns,  I.  IS.    llion  Oasdr;-:  a;  >id  Maoee, 

eleventh  and  twelfth.     We  cannot,  in-etj-.i-it.  .for  S <.- 1 ■  i | :-1-.  Veler,  idollao:.  lo:ii.  II.  p.  588. 

t'ouv  l.'ij-io:is  in  tlie  two  eonsidat'  amiics,  two  '''  Zonarnt,  VIII.  <.-.     iiutiopins,  ][,     t'lorr.s, 

niore  nude:  the  •iii'Qeoi:si;l,  I..  /ICiiiiMlls  ;  one  or  I.  15. 

two,  '.vo  Iftiii  ■.■■■  i.-.              .'!■.■■  ii::i:i:'  '.lie  reserve  "  TV.on  Cesi.-ius.  I'ia^ni.  hi'.     Seript,  Vei  ■::. 

artiiy  tunic"  'die  ivJIs  .-,1'  lieiue.  and  one  in  gar-  Collect. 

!■:-  m  at  Bhegium.    The  1^1  ins  oi  1. ■:■■■'.  ub  hi  d  T''  ZonarBB,  VIII.  4. 

:;;'■  iv I  ■■■■■-  e;,llyiu  t!:e  Little  that  tueiriii.mi-  ,B  f'lorus,  1. 18. 

bers  won  no  doub"  vevy  ii'.e.onneet'.i:  but  Ibo  ■"  Appiim,  .Samnitie.  X.  3. 

r..:i:i:orce::ie,:l?  Ibn-ied  tv.'o  iVii^U  li'^i-.u'^.  i.ad  B'  I'ioiu^,  I.  IS.     E.itvopitis,  II. 

did  nut  Jiii.'nd.y  scr\-«  to  vui':-,iil.  1 1 n ■  eld  one-,  us  ''"  "  lliliiario  ulj-urbf  p..favodeeiniod'     litdio- 

ril'l-ifi.lS  I, m|  :l    dv     V;:|;i:   ll'ii  I--  j.f..::-.    J'.-IJU.   .;'     ,  i    lid        Jiillii.        If    t-lliS      S',0  I  I'M  HO  1 1,      IS      (Oil  Ml,      T  J  ITl  I  '.\H 
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descends  from  the  lasr.  roots  of  the  mountains  to  the  wide  level  of  the  Campagua 

he  cast  his  eyes;  upon  the  very  towers  of  the  city. 

One  march  move  would  have  bruuiihf  him  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  where, 
as  he  Imped,  there  was  nothing  to  oppose  him  but  the  two  legions,  Tbe  FmirlkM  taMen_ 
which,  at  the-  beginning  of  the  campaign,  had  been  reserved  for  Ji,,™"^^..^ 

the  defence  of  the   capital.      But  at  '.his  moment,  lie  wi>  mm  in ! ■■  i 

thai  the  whole  J/ifrusci.a  nation  had  concluded  a  peace^  «  ,  n  u ■  i. .     ■■• 

and  Ti.  Coruncanius,  with  his  consular  army,  was  returned  from  ^"P'™" 
Etruria,  and  had  joined  the  army  of  reserve.  At  [he  same  time,  LiKvinua  was 
hauling  on  his  rear,  and  before  lie  could  enter  Rome,  both  consuls  would 
be  able  to  combine  their  forces,  and  he  would  have  to  deal  wiih  an  army  of 
eight  or  nine-  Roman  legions,  and  mi  equal  number  of  their  Latin  and  other 
allies.  Besides,  his  own  army  was  feeling  the  usual  evils  of  a  force  composed 
of  the  soldiers  of  dilferent  nations;  the  Raliims  complained  of  the  Greeks, e) 
and  charged  them  with  plundering  the  territory  of  friends  and  foes  alike;  the 
Greeks  treated  the  Italians  with  arrogance,  as  if  in  themselves  alone  lay  the 
whole  strength  of  the  confederacy.  Pyrrhus.  retreated,  loaded  with  plunder, 
and  returned  to  Campania;  Laiviuus  fell  back  before  him,  but  it  is  said  that 
w'aea  i'yrrhus-,i  was  ooing  lo  attack  him,  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  raise  their 
battle-cry,  and  the  Greeks  to  sir  ike  their  sper.rs  against  their  brazen  shields,  ani1 
when  the  elephants,  e suited  by  their  drivers,  uttered  at  the  same  time  their  fear- 
ful roarings,  the  Roman  army  answered  with  el  shout  so  loud  and  cheerful,  tbaJ 
he  did  not  venture  to  bring  on  an  action.  Keiiher  pa.rty  made  any  further  at- 
tempts at  active  operations  ;  the  Sammies  and  Luoanians  wintered  m  their  own 
countries,  Pyrrhus  himself  returned  lo  Tarontum,  and  the  Romans  remmned 
within  their  own  frontiers,"  excepting  only  the  legions  which  had  bscn  beaten  in 
the  first  battle,  and  which  were  ordered  to  remain  in  the  field  during  the  whitet 
in  the  enemy's  country,  with  no  other  supplies  than  suuh  as  they  could  win  bj 
their  own  swords. 

As  soon  as  the  campaign  was  over,  the  senate  dispatched  an  embassy  te 
Pyrrhus  to  request  lhat  he  would  either  allow  them  to  ransom  hisj  „„(,„i„„T„B. 
Roman  prisoners,  or  that  he  would  exchange  them  for  an  i  oi.n  i  i  i 

number  of  Tarentines  and  others  of  his  allies  who  were  prisoners  ""*  ""'"' 
at  Rome."  The  ambassadors  sent  to  I'yrrhus  were  0.  Fabrieius,  Q.  jl'lmilius, 
and  P.  Dolahella,  all  of  them  men  of  the"  highest  distinction  ;  but  Fabrieius  was 
the  favorite  hero  of  Roman  tniditiou,  and  the  stories  of  this  embassy"  spoke  of 
him  alone.  That  Pyrrhus  was  struck  with  the  circumstance  of  his  being  at  once 
so  eminc-r.t  arnoair  his  countrymen,  and  yet  so  simple  in  his  habits,  and  even,  ac- 
cording to  a  king's  standard  of  wealth,  so  poor,  is  perfectly  probable:  he  may 
have  asked  him  to  enter  into  his  service,  for  the  Greeks  of  that  age  thought  h 
no  shame  to  serve  a.  foreign  king  ;  and  if  the  Thessalian  Uineas  was  his  minister, 
be-  could  not  suppose  that  a  similar  ollice  would  be  refused  by  the  harbaran  fa- 
brieius.    It  was  the  misfortune  of  Pyrrhus  to  live  in  a  state  of  society  where 

of  I  i,s  lk:i;j!i;:iia.  duse  by  what,  I?  called  the  llerniran  town,  had  rei  nil  (id,  and  1-1  in:  ■.hesoio- 

b'i.i;  of  j;e-:iji-,  sii:.-l  j.a-;  ft  1 1 1 ■_■  j  cr.et  :.on  of  Liiu  gion;  wen;  t- 1 1 - 1 :-l  = -yc--:L  a;  redceicg  it.     But  no- 

moiievii  road  iV.mk  T.a  Colonm'..  '  ( LrJaei.i  t.liiiur  fa:;  h:  ^ L ■-; ■_■  i -J o :.=  with  certainty. 

11  Zommis.  \'lll.  ■',.     See  also  Aopan:.  X.  3.  '"  "Appinn,  t-am'.jit.io.  i/ragm.  \,  4,  5.    Tho 

aRiiyiied.  iiis  siatsiijiai-  is  m:t  culm  accurate  as  names   of  t:u:    Uo"i:ui  a::i'>a^.ia..c-s,  ar.d  loner 

to  time.  speeches  p-.-t  int.o  tas;  mouths  of  i'.i-i-hcs  ninl  of 

51  Dion   Cassius.   frisgrn.    SO.    S-jript.  Voter.  r'aenedi:-,  ;ee  m  hu  \\:.,-:A  in  iV.e.  ;V ;.•;■■. viu.-.t*  of 

Collect.  Jlionyshif.,    XVIII.   5-iiiJ.      The   famous   aiioe- 

'     ■'— "-H,  VEIL  4.     Dic-n  Cassius,  hi-aeiu.  doles,  :>.'■.(■  t'a'ak- 


I.  "by  the  hine-'s  i::or.cv.   aor  In.'htoncd  by  '.lie 

's  Frontimts,   Stratsgern.  IV,   1.  S  24.     The    fiuklcn  sisrlit  of  onoof  his  elephants,  which  at 
rme  of  the  aUeu  to  -.vliich  L  evac.-"  amiv  was    :i  sierul  ;'i\e:i   sii'ftieiea  oat  its  trunk  imma- 

'  >y  Plutarch, 

i    iofKil'MN-'- 

8  offera,  are 

v  Google 


le  aluje  to  -.vliieli  Litv.ains'  iirmy  was  asamal  given  3'.     .. 

■omipt.      Onjeiolovo  ianL  the   lilpont  iliatuly  over  his  ]nau.l.  av:  j-rlvea  hy  riii:;:re'!i, 

euinuii  ion;!  ,;i'"mnuTii,"  v,,h;eii,ofmiirsi,.  must  1'yrrh.  !;■.>.     Si:eeohes  of  l'vi:':i.a  aa-a  of  Ka'ari- 

bo  wr;ijie:,  lis  Vinu-.jii  w;.:i  f:\~  uwuv  from  t'ae-  this  in  aii> ■.-,■■.; r,  iLotlia'.ia,'  tae  khrj-*  o:)'nrs,  i.iv 

i^at  of  ,,e.,r.     Xieiiulircor.-ecta^es  .Mcanhiai  or  al-o  ;)reso've;i  \r.    the   Vn'.ioai  h'^.emeatH   «. 

Eereutinum,  aupiioiiaj;  ilaa  1'ereir.in.iai,  liiu  l.'ion'Ca.-iius,  LIII..L1V. 
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p^lrioiisn;  was  liecomc  impossible ;  the  Greek  eommoinveallhs  were  so  fall™, 
and.  ihcii'  inner  life  so  exhausted,  that  i.hev  could  inspire  their  citizens  neither 
with  cviiee'  nor  with  atiachment,  and  the  military  monarchies  founded  by  Alex- 
ander's successors  could  b:nv  no  deeper  feeling  than  personal  regard  for  the 
rerming  monarch;  loyally  to  his  line  could  not  yet  have  existed,  and  love  for  the 
un'ion  under  ii  foreign  despotism  is  almost  :i  contradiction.  In  Rome,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  state  and  its  institutions  were  in  their  first  freshness  and  vigor, 
and  so  surpassed  anv  individual  distinction,  thai  no  private  citi/en  could  have 
Thought  of  Hci'.inc^  his  own  greatness  0:1  a  level  with  that-  of  his  country,  nnd  the 
world  could  offer  to  him  nothing  so  happy  and  so  glorious  as  to  live  and  die  a 
Roman.  But  the  particular  anecdotes  recorded  of  the  king  and  Fabricius  Lire  so 
ill  attested  and  so  suspicious,  and  the  speeches  ascrihed  to  them  both  are  so 
manifestly  the  men:  invention  of  the  writers  of  a  later  age,  that  1  have  thought 
it  best  to  exclude  them  from  this  history,  and  merely  to  give  a  slight  mention  01 
them  in  a  note,  on  account  of  their  great  celebrity. 

Pyrrhus  would  neither  ransom  nor  exchange  his  prisoners,  unless'  the  Romans 
Hi,  eonerma  ftwimant  would  accept  the   terms  of  peace  proposed  to  them  by  Ciiioas.83 
1  But  to  show  how  little  he  wished  to  treat  them  with  harshness, 

he  allowed  Fal.irieins  to  take  ll'.em  all  back  with  him  to  Rome  to  pass  the  Satur- 
nalia, their  winter  holydays,  at  their  several  homes,  on  a  solemn  promise  that  they 
would  return  to  him  when  the  holyibivs  were  over,  if  the  senate  still  persisted  in 
refusing  peace.  The  senate  did  persist  in  its  refusal,  and  the  prisoners  returned 
to  Pyrrhus;  the  punishment  of  death  having  heea  denounced  by  the  Roman 
government  against  anv  prisoner  who  should  linger  in  Rome  beyond  the  day 
fixed  for  their  return.  And  thus  both  parties  prepared  to  try  the  fortune  of 
war  once  again. 

The  new  consuls  were  P.  Su'picius  Saverrio,  whose  father  had  been  consul  in 
the  last  year  of  the  second  Saninite  war,  and  P.  Pceius  11  us,  the 
ni.  BKBodMuni.V;:   son  of  the  Dccius  who  bad  devoted  himself  at  Senlinum,  and  the 
i":-':  '■.''■  j'j-i'-,  ti  grandson  of  him  who  had  devoted  himself  in  the  great  ba.ttle  with 
p°^  the  Latins.     The  legions  required  for  the  campaign  woe  easily 

raised, ■'  every  citizen  l.ieiui;  eager  to  serve  in  such  a  season  of  danger,  and  0. 
Fabricius  acted,  as  lieutenant  to  one  of  the  consuls;  hut  beyond  this  we  know 
nothing  of  the  number  or  disposition  of  the  Roman  armies,  nor  of  their  plan  of 
operations,  nor  of  Ihe  several  generals  employed  indifferent  quarters.  Nor  do 
wc  know  whether  any  of  the  places  yvhich  had  revolted  to  Pyrrhus  during  his 
advance  nyion  Rome  continued  st.il!  to  adhere  to  him  after  his  retreat;  nor,  if 
they  did,  how  much  time  and  whai  forces  were  required  to  subdue  them.  We  are 
only  told  that  Pyrrhus  took  the  field  in  A  pulia,  and  reduced  several  places  in  thai 
quarter  ;"■  and  that  he  wlis  eniploual.  in  besieging  Asenlunt  when  both  consuls, 
with  their  two  consular  armies,  ndyn.need  to  relieve  it  and  to  oiler  him  battle. 

The  ancient  Asculum,  if  its  site  was  exactly  the  same  with  that  of  the  modern 
*r«Tiar„i™s  (or  wiia  Ascoli,  stood  on  a  hill  of  inconsiderable  size''1  o:;  the  edge  of  the 
«q Cotti iide..  plains  of  Apulia;    but,  geologically  speaking,   it  belongs   to  the 

plains,  for  the  hill  is  composed  only  of  beds  of  sand  and  clay,  and  the  range  of 
the  limestone  mountains  sweeps  round  it  at  some  distance  on  the  west  and  south. 
The  country  is,  for  the  most  part,  op™,  and  must,  have  been  favorable  for  the 
operations  of  the  king's  phalanx  and  elephants,  as  the  soil,  which  after  the  wintor 
rains   is   still'  and   heavy,  must,  later  in   the   vear,  have  recovered   its   hardness. 

M  Appim,  Sknmi-.Li-.  V  r:;;r :;l.  X.  1,  5.     Zona- 

iiii,  I'ol'.'iyi r:>,"  J.):..;i  e'li-rtUe-.'Mi'i  Dii'iijsau  &]:-<:■.  i 

iiliief.  v.:  this  period  tl  o  ffoc  relousi;  of  all  the  - 

IfctrmiL  prisoners  Itv  I'virlius  without;  rans.im.  "  See  Mr.  Iisnu-iii's  Lfeur.aoi:  (;.'  Ani.imn- 

Ai..|  :..i  ul j.-,  ..le-.-s  tiio  OMitoiao  ol'  I.ivv,  XII I.  tas,  p.  Jiu.     A^col:  ii  ::.  noor  toivn,  1ho;iu-;l  i'. 

Fail iii-oii  iiLfi-Bfts  v.if-li  A^.piia:,  uio.  \':oiv  !i::-!.;„ij  i.-.no.i-io.L  In   IT1.",   ai'^niiiii:    to   Co., Man. mi, 

is  so  hur'Si"  llio  iron's  fnoiiiilJi:  of  tlio  Wo  1 1  -. = it.  SiTO  souK      It  has  s-.illtrod  icpoL.'.oe,.v  lro;a 

I  -Imvii  not  hesitated  to  follow  it.  earthquakes. 
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When  the  armies  were  opposed  to  each  other,  a  rumor  spread  amono;  Pyrrhus' 
soldiers'11  that  the.  consul  .Deeias  Intended  to  follow  the  example  ef  his  father 
ar.d  grandfather,  and  to  devote  himself,  together  with  the  enemy's  Eirmy,  to  the 
powers,  of  death,  whenever  they  should  join  battle.  Tlie  men  were  uneasy  at 
this  report,  so  that  Pyrrhus  thought  il.  expedient  to  warn  them  against  yielding 
to  superstitious  fears,  and  i.o  describe  minutely  the  dross  worn  by  any  person  so 
de\o!.LM!>-  himself.  "  If  (hey  saw  any  one  so  arrayed,"  lie  said,  "  they  should,  not 
kill  him,  but  by  all  means  take  him  alive ;"  and  he  sent  a  message  to  the  con- 
suls, warning-  them  that  if  he  should  take  any  Hoj.ua;!  practising  such  a  trick, 
lie  would  put.  him  to  an  ignominious  death  as  a  common  impostor.  Toe  consuls 
replied,  (hat  they  needed  no  such  resources,  and  trusted  to  the  courage  of  Ro- 
man soldiers  for  victory,  ■ 

The  first  encounter  took  place  on  rough  ground,"  and  near  the  swampy  banks 
of  a  river;  and  Pyrrhus  having  assailed  the  Ifomans  in  such  aposi-  EalfW  ^^ 
tion,  was  repulsed  with  loss.  But  he  manoeuvred  so  as  to  bring 
them  fairly  into  (.lies  plain,  and  there  the  two  armies  < 
cavalry  and  elephants  to  act  as  a  reserve  ;  the  Tarentim 
his  line;  the  Lreamaus,  l.badtians,  rind  Salient iiies'l!  we 
Greeks  and  Samnifes  oti  the  right.  The  Romans,  as  usi 
the  wings,  and  their  own  legions  formed  the  'first  line,  ai 
troops  of  their  allies  forming  a  second  line  between  thei 
Romans  must  have  suspected  the  lidelity  of  their  allies 
been  proved  in  a  hundred  battles  ;  and  the  Marsians  an 
i'ydna,  would  have  thrown  themselves  on  the  pikes  of  the  phalan 
as  the  bravest  Roman.  On  the  other  hand,  Pyrrhus  intermingled  the  Samnii.es 
with  his  Greek  infantry,  on  purpose  to  combine,  the  advantages  of  the  Italian 
lactic^  with  (horse  of  the  Macedonian  ;  that  if  his  line  should  be  attacked  in  flank, 
or  if  the  enemy  should  penetrate  it  in  any  quarter,  the  Samuites  might,  meet  tlie 
Romans  with  thei:'  own  weapons,  and  allow  the  Greeks  time  to  recover  the  posi- 
tion and  close  order  which,  to  their  mode  of  lighting,  were  Indispensable. 

But  he  had  no  occasion  to  try  the  effect,  of  this  disposition  ;  for  his  phalanx 
kept  its  advantage,  and  as  (lie  nature  of  the  ground  obliged  the  -n.  Ban™,  „„  &,_ 
Romans  to  attack  il  in.  front,  they  hewed  In  vain  with  their  swords56  &aMd* 
at  the  invincible  mass  of  the  Macedonian  pikes,  or  tried  to  grapple  them  with 
their  hands  and  break  them.  The  Greeks  kept  an  even  line,  and  the  Romans, 
finding  it  impossible  to  gel  within  the  hedge  of  spears,  "were  slaughtered  wit-hour, 
returning  a  wound.  At  last  they  gave  way,  and  then  the  elephants  charged,  and 
completed,  the  rout,  Tlie  other  parts  of  (he  line  opposed  to  the  Tarentir.es  and 
Lucanians  were  obliged,  to  follow  the  example,  and  the  Roman  army  fled  to  its 
camp.  This  was  so  close  at  hand  that  the  loss  did  not  exceed  six  thousand 
r..:c:,  while  in  tlie  army  of  Pyrrhus  t.hi-re  had  fallen  SiiOii  according  to  the  s'ate- 
meui  copied  by  Iliorouymus  from  the  commentaries  of  the-  king  himself.  This 
less  must  again  have  fallen  on  the  cavalry,  light  troops,  and  pi  h.astrv  of  L'yrrhus' 
army,  unless  it  was  sustained  childly  by  iris  allies  on  the  centre  and  left  wing; 
for  the  circumstances  of  the  battle  make  it  certain  that  the  victory  of  ::.is  hcavy- 
armed  Greek  infantry  must  have  beea  almost  bloodless.   ■   ■ 

In  this  account  of  the  actual  battle  of  Asculum,  Plutarch  luckily  chose  to  copy 
ilu.'-roiiymus  ;  but  immediately  after  it  he  follows  Dtonysius,  and  i.:,Bls,e™M  md  fjB 
we  have  nothing  but  the  usual  exagueriUioas  of  Roman  vanity,  ll™™i°f|h'»baUls- 
which  lea\e  the  real  facts  of  '.lie  campaign  in  utter  darkness.  The  victory  of 
Aseulum  was  not  improved,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  Romans  wintered 
in  Apulia,  and  Pyrrhus  again  returned  to  Taroiiium.     A  victory  followed  by  no 

■  Zonaras,  VIII.  5.     Dion  Cassias,  Fragm.  «  Poljfcins,  XVIII.  11. 

Vatican.  LV.  Bs  Phitarce.    I'yrrk.  i:!,   copying  apparently 

"  l'lnt.:a';-!i.  Pyrrli,  21.  from  LUcrciuvmus. 
"  fc'roiiliuas,  St  rata  l: '.an.  II.  S,  §  21. 
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results  is  easily  believed  to  be  a.  defeat ;  and  where  the™  is  no  other  memorial 
of  events  Uian  unchecked  popular  report  and  unsifted  stories,  facts  which  have 
mi  witness  in  their  permanent  consequences  are  soon  hopeless!}-  perverted. 
Niebuhr declares  from  his  own  personal  observation,  that  within  a  few  days  alter  liir- 
batllc  of  Jjiiuf^iia  every  Prussian  who  had.  rot  bed,  actually  engaged  in  the  action, 
maintained  thai,  the  allies  had  been  victorious ;  and  we  can  remember  the  extra- 
ordinary misrepresentation  which  for  a  moment  persuaded  the  English  public 
that  Napoleon  had  been  defeated  ill  Borodir.o.  The  successive  steps  of  Roman 
invention  with  respect  to  the  bailie  of  A  senium  are  so  envious,  that  1  have  given 
a  view  of  them  in  a  note  i11  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  what  were  the 
real  causes  which  neutralized  to  I'yvrhus  ihe  result  of  his  victory,  and  made  the 
issue  of  the  campaign,  as  a  whole,  decidedly  unfavorable  to  him. 

Both  Zonaras  and  l)io:;ysius  relate  that  the  baggage  of  Pyvrhus  was  plundered 
[tii  ttMiidja win  do  during  the  bailie  by  les  .Italian  allies  ;  by  'lie  .A  pull-ins  according 
i-.-.;',i  ■  i-;,',-:™i  JiS  to  Zonaras.or  according  to  J)  iony  sins  by  the  Sanitates.  If  this 
c„nkJS-m«.,.  were  g0j  no(.  onjy  (]i,|  ;(.  ;m,:,iy  fa,.iA  })lu{  (ilseipiine  and  bad  feeling 

on  the  part  of  his  allies  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  Pyrrhus  to  depend  on  their 
co-operation  for  the  future;  but  the  loss  of  their  plunder  and  baggage  would 
greatly  discoariiae-  his  own  soldiers,  and.  indispose  them  to  the  continuance  of  (he 
war.  Besides,  ii  was  manifest  that  the  brunt  of  every  battle  must  fall  on  the 
Greeks  ;  already  Pyrrhus  had  lost  many  of  his  best  officers,  and  as  he  never  lost 
sight  of  his  schemes  of  conquest  in  Greece,  he  would  not  be  willing  (o  saeriuee 
his  braves'.,  soldiers  in  a  series  of  hard-won  battles  in  link*,  for  the  sake  of  allies 
on  whom  he  could  pla.ee  no  reliance.  Tt  is  likely  also  that  the  Apulian  cii'es 
which  he  had  taken,  overawed  by  the  Roman  power,  and  disgusted  with  the 
arrogance  and  indiscriminate  plundering  of  the  Greeks,  were  ready  Ui  return  to 
their  alliance  with  Home;  and  as  ihe  Roman  army  was  eerlain  io  be  speedily 
reinforced,  whilst  I'vi'luis  could  look  for  no  additional  soldiers  from.  Kpirus,  ii 
might  be  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  keep  the  held.  Finally,  the  Romans 
had  concluded  a  defensive  alliance1'5  with  ihe  Carthaginians,  for  their  mutual 
support  against  Pyrrhus  ;  and  towards  the  autumn  of  Ihe  year  Ptolei.av  Cerau- 
mis,  king  of  Maeedou,  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Gauls,"  and  the  preser.ee 
of  these  barbarians  in  Macedonia  made  it  certain  licit  no  more  soldiers  could  be 
spared  from  Kpiiais  for  foreign  warfare,  when  their  own  frontier  was  in  hourly 
danger  of  invasion. 

Thus  left  with  no  prospect  of  further  conquests  in  Italy,  Pyrrhus  eagerly  lis- 
tened during  the  winter  to  offers  from  other  quarters,  inviting  him  to  a  new  field 

Theaccount  :)i*hcti:xf 'nl'ln'srcli^.  i'-in[cil,  aetnahy  devote    himself  in  this  liatl.lo  a?   I, [h 

as  T  iiuvt;  Hud.  li'tv-ii  i[V:n-:r.\  ejus  of  G-rdiii,  ;i  I:i:!:it  i.iiu  pnei  blather  hau  dour,  lueli-i-  h'.r-.. 

i/iiiteiN.cr.c'y    I :i-ki ::;.u.     Aii.i    .hisliu   acnics  Dij  I'lnib.  Hi  15.      ';iiso:.l;iu.  TKsp.  I.  117.     Ko 

wir.k  it  p  "T;iu  issue  of  tli2  seeonil  batlby'  lie     el.hfr   existing    aeci ';    no'.iecs   li.is    eircuui- 

s:;ys,  "  ivi.s  Kmhur  to  thiel  el' ".lie  iirst,"  _\  V'TII.  se.ue'i  and  a^-iordim;  to  the  a.itluiv  "ilo  Viii- 

1."  Livy    if  we  ) i my  trust,  iliii  rpilouie  of  lie;  i:..iisl':.tese:  Jteiius  m  us  aliie  ;ci:e  yoies  ;itn-v- 

I':'.:  hahs.  eiser.he-i  '.'-.c  aetiai:.  n-  ;i  ■Ji-;.,-,.--i  b;i'.-  vavas,  :.i:d  v,hj  criiiaeed   i:i  lie  j.-.r."r,  va:1  v.-/e. 

lie  :  "  ilu'iii;)  even"-.;  pa:>ca'.um  est."     lint  Via-     V    ism    .  it  .i<  i  hv   .  ■■',  :i  '  e  ;i    ii'»'    j]   ■  .  ■  n 

i-:is  cic's  is,  ii  victe.vy  on  las  p; u '.of  :':■.■;■  Jioriiais  ;  t.'ieeic  h;r.'.s..lf,  or  ho  Ji.flo'.veJ  ;:;.eui;  i  \:.::e   .'.i  ei 

mi'.l  Fa  Crop:  us  am:  orceins,  top;,  in.'  appiroo.i.ly  u.-r -ai-.l,  wide':-..  .-,:■  lie  v,.is  no'  lyiiline;  ;i  m story 

tVijin  the  same  source,  says  lla.t  l'yrrujs  was  of  tin:  lievlod,  11  u-  di.i.  m  t  cridii;-c,  hi  a  a  .■:]■■!., 


.ted  ;  y.vLug  eJiielly  meiMly  in:  de  :i;i  ol  traei:.ioi:;il  stories  leiil'paije- 

■mp  dnrii)i>-'ir:i;  ;.v->  j/yrieiil  enthuis,  aisl  e.  r.  seareely  be  eiilleil  les- 

tle  tiy  npiirr.yo:' Ap-.:iii.iii,  v,'JiL;:h  s-.:\.i;l:!  p..i.le  u  vy  at  all. '   liow  leiiiTen*.  is  :':.■:.  :.!■,■ I  c'.v.  a 

ninijii;  :i:s  f,iJii:ers.     A:-'::OTdii.L,'  la  Dii.iiivsiiis,  al  liis   baltle    hy   l.i.o   eurlcnipcncy  liiskuiau 

a.-  (iuot-i;'.]  by  I'h:eeev.  Pyrrms  was  woniuled,  )  [ieronyii.us,  vrli'o  was  wrii.ine'  Ireei  re.ely  ^;;od 

tlie  Sair.'.c.t..:.,  and  not  th:  A-inlaais,  i.s.-einie:;  in.iti.rii.ls,  net  iieir.  euess  or  lieisy,   but  from 

LIB  camp  during  the  ;u-llo:i,'a:,d  tic.  loss  oa  kniiv.'led^e  1 

iieta  s:dis  iv. is  e.pail,  leu;  uiciai;  tc  13.(n.;.;  men        r:  T.i'.y",  y,[;\'.< .:,   Xl'l'I.      l\e  ■■Liu-,  ill.  li.i 

ineioh  army.     It  is  no  L.ss  remieliidse  f;:.n.,  ,]:-,;.e.v.  XVIII.  B. 
SLtunlirj  1 1  tiieie,  t:.«  Kuisal  P.  I>vLa,is  tiki        "J  Plalarcii,  Pyrrli.  115, 
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of  action.  The  death  of  Ptolemy  Ce.ratmus  and  the  anarchy  r>,,n„i  tWM«  c«i 
which  followed  tempted  him  to  win  hack  his  old  dominion  in  ln"lSlcUi- 
Macedonia,  while  envoys  fi'om  some  of  the  principal  dues  of  Sicily  called  upon 
him  to  aid  thorn  against  Carthage,  and  promised  to  make  him  master  of  the 
uluile  island,  lh:  was  thus  eager  to  seize  the  first  pretext  for  nbrmd.ouing  Italy, 
and  early  in  the  folioiviug  s-uhig  siith  an  occasion  was  afforded  him.  The  new 
consuls,  C.  Fii.ljrieius  and  Q.  rhimilius,  were  sent  against  him.:'™  A.  „,  Ci  „Si  ^  Ci 
and  he  soon  received  a  message  from  i.hom  to  say  thai  one  of  his  m' 
sen-ants  had  offered  to  poison  him,  and  had  applied  to  the  Romans  lo  row  an  1.  his 
crime,  hut  Hint  the  consuls,  abhorriu;;  a  victory  gained  by  treason,  wished  to  give  the 
.d:ig  tiiaely  notice  of  his  danger.  Pyrrhus:  upon  this  expressed  hi:-,  gratitude  in 
the  warmest  terms,  furnished  all  his  prisoners  with  new  clothing,  and  sent,  them 
hack  to  their  own  country,  without  ransom  and  without  conditions.101  Immedi- 
ately afterwards,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  allies, 
l;e  left  M:!o  h till  in  possession  of  the  citadel  of  Tai-cntum,'1'3  and  bis  eecond  son 
Alexander  at  Locri,  and  set  sail  with   the  rest  of  Ins  army  for  Sicily. 

It  was  apparently  soon  after  the  battle  of  A  senium,  that  a  Carthaginian  fleet 
Of  120  ships'05  was  sent  to  Ostia  to  offer  aid  to  the  Romans,  and  ACB|tto  ,„,„,„„„, 
the  senate  declining  this  succor,  the  Carthaginian  commander  «■£  w^=  »i<i  «"m! 
sailed  away  to  the  south  of  Italy,  and  there  it  is  said  proposed  to 
Pyrrhus  that  Carthage  should  mediate  between  him  and  the  Romans,  his 
real  object  being  to  discover  what  were  the  king's  views  with  respect  to  Sicily, 
Was  then  the  Tnrer.iine  t'oet  wasting  the  coasts  of  Latium,  so  that  Home  stood 
in  need  of  naval  aid  ?  Or  did  so  large  a  fleet  contain  a  Carthaginian  army,  and 
was  Rome,  wisely  unwilling  to  see  an  African  ifeneird  mahii:^  war  in  Ttalv,  and 
cli trying  off  Ib.e  plunder  of  Italian  cities  ?  'the  insinuation  against  t'ao  good  Jbiih 
of  the  Carthaginian  commander  seems  quite  unfounded  ;  this  very  armament 
helped  the  Romans'"1  in  attempting  to  recover  .Rkcgium,  anal  though  the  seige 
did  not  succeed,  yet  a  large  supply  of  timber,  which  the  Campanians  had  col- 
lected for  building  ships,  was  destroyed,  and  the  Carthaginians  having  made  a 
league  with  the  Mamerlines  of  Messana,  watched  the  strati  with  their  fleet  to 
inie-eept  Pvrrlius  oa  his  passage.  But  it  seems  Had  their  i'.e-ef.  was  called  otr  in 
the  next  year  to  be  employed  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  so  that  Pyrrhus,  avoiding 
Messana,  crossed  from  Locri  to  Tan  torn  cnia;'s  without  opposition,  and  being  wel- 
comed there  by  the  tyrant  Tvndarion,  landed  his  army,  and  marched  to  the 
deliverance,  of  Syracuse,  His  operations  in  Sicily  lasted  more  than  two  years  ;'-'Ji 
his  fortune,  winch  at  first  favored  i:im  in  every  enterprise,  was  wrecked  in  a 
fruitless  sleu'C  of  Lilvbteum  ■"''"  disgusts  arose,  as  in  Italy,  between  him  and  his 
allies;  they  wore  unmanageable  and  he  was  tyrannical,  so  that  when  at  length 
his  Italian  allies  implored  him  to  eumc  once  no-ain  to  their  aid,  he  was  as  ready 
to  leave  Sicily  as  he  had  before  been  anxious  to  invade  it. 

During  his  absence  the  Samnites,  Lueanians,   Ihuttians,  and  'l.'arentines  still 

:l"  Claudius    Qna,lrii::-rius.    quoted    bv    A.  ta'.ned   no    triiiriipb    over    Tarer.ium,   ami   the 

Gobius,  11).  8.     Apyban,  ^amrntie.  t->a,;:i"i.  XI.  rata*   i'or   'Vibb    I-aVicius   !  ilciiipiiei.l    "do 

Piicareii,  I'yrrb..  21.  Tftrentinis''  f  P:.s':i  (.'ariiroh)  caw  have,  been  ob- 

K1  1'lutareii  and  Appian  say  (.lint  the  senate  hiim-d  in  tin;  early  jir.rt-  of  bis  ms-js  hip,  bcibm 

released  an  equal  m.e.bei-  or'IVenlinean-.l  Sa-o-  ti-.:o.  :-:■.■<:  with  ['■.  it':  as  wis  concluded. 

nite  lii-isoinjr*.  and  that  Cmoas  was  airab!  a:G  '"''  bU'tii:,  XV'jil.  a.     Zoiniras,  VIII.  5. 

to  I'omo  to  negotiate  a  peace,  buHhaUbe.ltomai  is  'I!  Justin.  XVIII.  2. 

rotiised    lo  treat,  wlibi;    1'vrrte.LS  remained  hi  '■"   liio'orns,  Fiv.irn:.  Iba-^bel.  XXTI.  9, 

Italy.     Yet  Apmar:,  in  ami:  her  f'rairir.e-ct,  savs  1JS  Died.,  init'r..  JloLscbcl.  XXII.  11. 

thai.   1'vri-biis,   ■■naor  bis  treaty  with   tin;  Ity  ■  ''■'  From  the  middle  of  A'!'\  to  tlm  hitter  cud 

mans.''    „;t,I   ri:!  ioJj   'Vuualous   rrui'&ffui,    wont  cr"i/S.     cm  rot'™  is  Aiiiarirj's  o\-ei:ssio::.  S:eu- 

over  to  >ioi!y.    TV.-babiy  a  trace  ibr  a  certain  nitie.    hraum.'  X1I.:  wir.eii  Mr.  Tyna;  Oliiilo--, 

period  was  ayrooi.l  to.  ami  witb  il  a  treneral  ex  ■  v-'ronjjly  understands  oi'  rial  year  I":'',  ibr  fiat, 

ch:mi.-e  of  iii-isoners.  '   Whether  1'yri-b.ss  stij.ui-  aeeordib^   to   tin;  Gre.eh    mode   a:'  r.eio'iii:;:, 

tiled  any  iiiin^  Ibr  the.  Tarenlincs  we  cannot  v.oaid  no:  have  b'e:  era  rplra,  b'it  'i-itrip. 

i.ell ;    biii-  the.  consuls  or?  the    two  si:oec":lin'.'  il;T  Dio.: lores,    t'regm.    ih.iesthel.    XXil.  11. 

years,  although  they  rrinimihed  ovev  the  Sam-  I'lntarob,  l'yrrh.  22,  38. 
Hi  ins  ami  l.i:eani;:.ni,  \^.  rppeare;.!  to  have  ol  ■ 
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i.u.o. at.ni. i-d.  continued  the  war.     They  ventured  no  hattles  in  the  field,  hut 

:,■■    ■    ..  :  ,  '/,'..  :  itely  defended  their  towns  and  fastnesses,1*8  and  sometime-, 

uwstoiKeorfsr.i™,  as  a]wayS  happens  in  such  warfare,  inilictcd  some  partial  loss  on 
the  enemy,  without  hcing  able  to  change  in  any  degree  the  general  fortune  of  the 
contest.  The  consuls  employed  iiyiiinst  them  enjoyed  a-  triumph  at  the  end  of 
each  campaign  ;  Pnbricius  at  the  end  of  the  year  4-'t(>,'-a>  0.  Junius  Brutus  at  the 
end  of  411,  and  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  at  the  end  of  478.  In  the  mean  time  P.  Cor- 
nelius Rui'inns,  the  colleague  of  C.  Junius  in  411,  had  recovered  Croton  and  Lo- 
cri ;  but  as  ho  was  considered  the  principal  cause  of  a  severe  repulse  sustained 
by  himself  ~'">  and  his  colleague  from  the  Bamait.es  at  the  beginMing  of  the  year, 
he  was  not  thought  deserving  of  a  triumph. 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  the  autumn  of  478  that  Pyrrhus  returned  to  Italy.1" 
a  u  r.  «s.  a  c  But  his  returl1  was  beset  witn  enenlies'  for  a  Carthaginian  lleef 
:■'..." !■>■:■;' ,',",  ,■,:„,;,  attacked  him  on  his  passage,  and  sunk  seventy  of  his  ships  of 
"■''■'■  war,'11  and  when  he  landed  on  the  Italian  coast  he  found  that,  the 

Maincviiiies  had  crossed  over  from  Messana  to  heset,  his  road  by  land,  and  he 
had  to  cut  his  way  through  them  with  much  loss.  Yet  he  reached  Tarentum 
with  a  force  nearly  as  lnnje  as  that  which  he  bad  first  brought,  out  IVojft  I'lpirus  ; 
as  large  in  numbers,  but  of  a  very  different  quality,  consisting  principally  of  mer- 
cenaries raised  in  his  Sicilian  wars,  men  of  all  countries,  Greek  and  llarbariam 
and  whose   fidelity  would  last,  no  longer  than   their  general  was  victorious. 

No  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  Tarentum  than  he  commenced  active  operations. 
no r.i„„.ie„ .jle -.™ti»  The  Roman  consuls  were  employed  in  Lucania  and  in  Sauim'am,l;' 
orPKMTpi^MLm...  but  he  received  no  interruption  from  them,  and  recovered  Locri. 
He  next  made  an  attempt  upon  Rhegium,  a  place  so  important  from  its  position 
to  the  success  of  any  new  expedition  to  Sicily,  but  the  Campuman  garrison  re- 
sisted Pyrihus1'"1  as  stoutly  as  they  had  resisted  the  Romans,  and  the  king  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  loss.  His  old  allies,  the  Sammies  and  L«canians,"s  re- 
ceived hint  coldly,  and,  however  anxious  to  obtain  his  aid,  they  had  not,  ex- 
hausted as  they  were,  the  means  of  supplying  him  with  money,  even  if  they 
had  been  disposed  to  rely  on  his  constancy  in  their  cause.  Thus  embarrassed, 
as  he  passed  by  Jioeri  on  his  return  from  Rhegium  to  Tarentum,  be  listened  to 
(lie  advice  of  some  of  his  followers,"6  and  plundered  the  temple  of  .Proserpine, 
hi  the  vaults  underneath  (bis  temple  was  a  lariye  treasure,  which  bad  been  buried 
for  unknown  generations,  and.  no  mortal  eye  bad  been  allowed  to  look  on  it. 
Tins  he  carried  off.  m:d  embarked  his  spoil  on  beard  of  bis  ships,  To  Iran  sport  it 
by  sea  to  Tarentum.  A  storm,  however,  arose  and  wrecked  the  shins,  and  east 
ashore  the  plundered  treasure  on  the  coast  of  Locri.  Pyrrhus  was  moved,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  replaced  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  and  offered  sacrifices  to 
prO|jai;'te  her  anger.  But  when  there  were  no  signs  given  thai  sbe  accepted  his 
offering,  lie  put  to  death  the  three  men.  who  bad  advised  him  to  commit  the 
sacrilege,  aad  even  yet  his  mind  was  haunted  by  a  dread  of  divine  vengeance, 
and  his  own  commentaries111  recorded  his  belief  that  Proserpine's  wrath  was  still 

™  Zonaras,VIH.  6.  ■  giniana  employe;!   in  their   unsujjemorit  with 

103  Fiibriijius  i  i-iv.r.ipbvl  in  D-,:"r.:L.H-r,  tirei.'U  Ilnlhus  in  in?    first  T'lmio  wur  a  i:uei:  shin, 

ir  January,  thirteen  rjx.-.u'iis  at'-ei-ward:;.  and  ia-  v,\v.eh  thev  tu;;s  irum  1'y  i-rleis  pr;''i;ii.  !y  or.  ':■'.% 

bins  in  liii?  Jj'ebo.iary  of  i.hejeavlollowbi;;,  when  riilroal:    from   Sicily,      (i'olyhinn,  J.    38.)     Wo 

I'vrrins  in  all  probbjiihy  liv.s  already  returned  iiai-l  suiipasfi  lli iii,  the  ships  n:'  war  ivure  eon- 

to  Italy.  '  '  Toying  the  transports  ou  wh.ieb  I'yrrhns  had 

l"  Zonaras,  VIII.  6.  embarked  his  urmy ;  and  that  their  resisiiiriw 

:"   /ocaras    Cvpraasb.     «ivs    thai    ?'.  rib   is    re-      t  ::a  Ved  L I :  (J  '.  r  ai  I -T.  ;i  rl  s  to  CSCape. 

turned  in  the  yea"  after  -J:o  imiisiii's    ip  of  V.  '■-  Zonaraj,  VIII.  6. 

liutimis,  (.hat  is,  [a  .1','S.     VIII.  B.  "'■  Zonaras,  VIII.  6. 

''■''  Appia;,.  8aHi-,i:.ie.  hraeai.  XIT.   riulareh.  '"'•'  1  'hi Ian ■":■,,  1'vrri:. ;«.  T'JI-.-.ti.  <ai-;-.iii:'.  ;':ii,i»:ii„ 

Pyrrb..  Hi.  ■  Pyrrhi.i   had    ,.,b;.ained    thi-  ihwi  Peirose.  XI ,11. 

e:'.iriiv  fr-'iii  the  Syrajiea.iiH.  who,  on  his  JLrst  ":l  Dioriysius,   XIX.    !!.     Apiiiai:.,    Samn'tio 

arrival  In  Sheik-,  g-.ivc.  .ip  to  biin  thr,ir  whole  I"rii"in.  XII. 

navy,  amount io-  Ui  ht-0  -hi:w  ol'  ■,v,,r.     T>V„lo-  i"  Bior.vsius,  X  IX., ,;.-..,)  .-..Vi:  i  llii^pei  hroh 

tua,  i'ragm.  Hooisdiol.  XXII.  11.     The  Carthn-  [',;:„ii  t-n^wipnn  ypiftt. 
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pursuing  him,  :'.'.'.'.]  bringing  Oil  his.  arms  defeat  and  ruin.  If  I'ymr.iS  aiir.sea,  after 
his  Ucii;  iui.crcouis:r  with  L:;e  Epicurean  Cineas,  on  tor  [•■lined  such  fears,  they  weighed 
f;ir  move  heavily  doubtless  on  the  minds  of  many  of  his  soldiers  and  his  allies  ; 
and  (lie  sense  of  being  pursued  Ijv  the  wrath  of  heaven  may  have  well  chilled 
the  hearts  of  the  braves:,  and  affected  in  no  small  degree  the  issue  of  the  war. 

This  was  fast  approaching.      The   consuls  chosen  lor  the  year  ■1'79  were  M\ 
Curius  Ikeiuuus  and  L.  Cornelius  Lent ul us.     The  Romans  on  their         . 

side  also  were  visiLed  hv  roligioas   terrors  ;   during  the  yeni  47 B  ;:    ■    ■■■  '  ■  ■■  i:1'- 

J'nial  pontile  nee  had  raged  amongst  ',liem,,ls  rind  now  the  clay 
statue  of  Jupiter  on  the  summit  of  the  Capstoline  temple  was  struck  by  light- 
ning, and  shattered  to  pieces.  Tire  head  of  the  image  was  nowhere  to  be  found, 
and  the  augurs  declared  that  the  storm  had  blown  it  into  the  Tiber,  and  com- 
manded that  it  should  be  searched  for  in  the  bed  cf  the  river.  It  was  found 
in  the  very  place  in  which  the  augurs  had  commanded  the  search  to  be  made. 

Fears  of  the  ringer  of  the  gods,  together  with  the  dread  of  the  arms  of  Pyr- 
rhus, made  tins  Romans  backward  to  enlist  in  (he  legions.  Those  . 
who  were  summoned  did  not  answer  to  their  names,  upon  which  V'S^eniiiimmit  a 
the  consul,  M*.  Curius, '"commanded  iha'  ilic  goods  of  the  first  de- 
faulter should  be  publicly  sold.  A  public  sale  of  a  man's  property  by  the  sen- 
tence of  n  magistrate  rendered  liiin  incapable  ui  exercising  afterwards  any  politi- 
cal rights  ;  but  the  necessity  of  a  severe  example  was  so  felt  that  no  tribune  in- 
terposed in  behalf  of  the  offender,  and  the  consul's  order  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion. The  usual  number  of  legions  was  then  raised ;  Lentulus120  marched  into 
Lucania,  Curius  into  Samnium. 

Pyrrhus  took  the  field  against  Curius  with  bis  own  army,  and  the  flower  of  the 
force  of  Tarentum,  and   a  division   of  Sammies  :   the  rest  of  the       rU 

Samnite  army  was  sent  into  Lucania  lo  prevent  Lentulas   i ■,,        ■  ■  ■■  ■  '■■■* 

coming  to  join  his  colleague.  Curius,  finding  that  Pyrrhus  was 
marehino-  against  him,  sent  to  call  his  colleague  to  bis  aid;  and  in  the  mean 
while  the  omens  would  not  allow  him  to  attack  the  enemy,12'  and  lie  lay  en- 
camped in  a  strong  position  near  Ler.evenium.  There  is  much  rugged  and  diffi- 
cult country'  behind  (lie  town  on  the  road  towards  Arni.ia,  and  (here  is  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  level  ground  in  (lie  valley  of  the  Galore  below  it,  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  decisive  battle  between  Manfred  and  Charles  of  Anjou.  But 
whether  t'rey  fought  on  the  same  ground  which  had  witnessed  the  last  encounter 
between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine. 

Pyrrhus  resolved  to  attack  Curius  before  his  colleague  joined  him,  and  he 
planned  an  attack  upon  his  camp  by  night.'**  He  set  out  by  B,,raMWHw  »Cbt. 
torchlight,  with  the  flower  of  his  soldiers  and  the  best  of  liis  ele-  ™'$i»°ft£^R"iii£ 
phants  ;  but  the  way  was  long,  and  the  country  overgrown  with  "*"*• 
wood,  and  intersected  icit.li  steep  raiines  ;  so  that  las  progress  was  slow,  and  at 
last  the  lights  wore  burnt  out,  and  the  men  were  continually  missing  their  way. 
Day  broke  before  they  reached  their  destination  ;  but  still  the  enemy  were  not 
aware  of  their  approach  till  they  had  surmounted  the  heights  above  the  Roman 
crimp,  and  were  descending  to  attack  it  from  the  vantage-ground.  Then  Curius 
led  out  his  troops  to  oppose  them;  and  the  nature  of  (he  ground  gave  the  He- 
mans  a  great-  advantage  over  the  heavy-armed  Greek  infantry,  as  soon  as  the 
attempt  to  surprise  them  bad  failed.     But  the  action  seems  to  have  been  decided 

-ls  OrosiiiJ,  IV.  2.  Livv,  Epitom.XIV.  Ciecro,  most  tobrrml  e.vm  of  I  he  rrrcate.t  -..verily  v-lien 

da  Divinat.  1. 10.  the  pub! ic  service  sowucd  C>  require  it.     But 

""   Livv,  Jipiujin.    XIV.     ViiltirUis  >rjixii)i-.;s,  tic    :i  ;i  1 1 :  c:z !  I  v  el'  ;i  co^vvrH'   of  ::i:i-i:r!;:i  i-.s   :s  so 

VI,  3,  s  !.  rnliis  I:.  !his  sl-'i-y  ;!;;:  r.ana"  s;i;L  slush,  that  V*iilei-i'is:  nddilion  to  the  r,:o:y  must 

r.ot  cii'y  the.  in-oiici-ly  ;■::'  [lie  dcia.rllei',  lint  IV. a  U(:  co.nskloi-ed  very  doribtfnl. 

man  himself,  siiylr:.,-'-'  'ha*-  the  -;yenru:icv.-e:;hh  --"  I'.aaircli,  I'yrrli.  2ri. 

wanlcii  no  ciUrum  «-l:o  did  not  know  hoi.  to  '"  I'hrtareli,  Pyrrh.  25. 

obey."     If  til*  Uihieics  did  not  intei'le-iv.  tin;  ™  I'lulnreh,    I'yrrh.    25.      Dro.'.ysliiS,   SIS, 

(i'UH.iir's    ijoner  rrizrl.   inde^i  evwml  to   any  12-li. 
thing ;   and  we  know  that,  the  Eomans  wera 
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by  an  accident ;  for  one  of  Pyrrhus'  elephants  was  wounded,  and  running  •;■  I'd 
among  its  own  men,  throw  thein  into  disorder ;  nor  could  they  offer  a  long  resist- 
ance, being  almost  exhausted  with  the  fatigue  of  their  night-march.  They  were 
repulsed  with  grout  less  ;II!  two  elephants  word  killed,  and  eight  being  hjiced 
inLo  impracticable  rj round  from  which  there  was  no  outlet,  were  surrendered  to 
the  Romans  by  their  drivers. 

Thus  encouraged,  Curi;;s  no  longer  deelir.ed  a  decisive  action  on  equal  ground  ; 
Botes ,(  b™,™^™.  he  descended  into  the  plain,121  and  met  Pyrrhus  in  the  open  field. 
l'jTrti,*  is  .isft.nud.  Qn  t]lc  one  „^g  the  Romans  were  victorious  ;  on  the  other,  op- 
pressed  bv  the  weight  of  the  ileTihan'.s'  charge,  they  were  driven  had;  to  their 
camp.1"  Bui.  their  retreat  was  covered  by  a  shower  of  missiles  from  the  guards 
on  ihe  rampart,  and  these  so  annoyed  the  elephants  (hat. they  ktritud  about,  and 
iled  throng':  Iheir  own  ranliS.  bearing  down  all  before  them.  When  the  phalanx 
was  thus  disordered  ihe  Romans  attached,  it  vigorously,, ajjd  made  their  way  into 
the  mass  ;  and  then  their  swords  had  an  immense  ndvimlage  over  the  long  spears 
of  the  enemy,  and  their  victory  was  speedy  and  complete. 

What  number  of  men  were  killed  or  laker,  is  variously  reported  ;  but  the  over- 
hs  noiii, imt,j it«iy  throw  was  decisive;  and  Pyrrhic,  retreating  to  Tarenlum,  resolved 
mid ruu-Tjis ;o Bpirua.  immediately  to  evacuate  Italy.  Yet,  as  if  ho  still  clung  to  the 
hope  of  returning  hereafter,  he  left  Al:!o  with  his  garr:sou  in  Lhe  e^'.adol  of  Taron- 
t-.un,  and  then  embarked  for  .Kpirus.1-"  .lie  landed  in  his  na.-.Ve  kingdom  with  no 
more  than  eight  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  r.orse,'-r  and  v.iil'.out  money  to 
maintain  even  these.  Thus  he  was  forced  to  engage  in  new  enterprises;  and 
often  victorious  in  battle,  but  never  successful  in  war,  he  perished  two  or  three 
years  afterwards.,  as  is  well  known,  by  a  woman's  hand,  in  his  attack  upon  .\rgos. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  FROM  THE  DETAETUEE  OF  PYEEIIUS  FROM  ITALY  TO  THE 
BEGrNHTNG  OF  THE  FIRST  FUNIC  WAR— FINAL  SUBMISSION  OF  SAMN1UM— 
CONQUEST  OF  TAEENTUM  —  PICENTIAN  AND  VOLSINIAN  WARS— ROME 
ACQUIRES  THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  ALL  ITALY— DETACHED  EVENTS  AND 
ANECDOTES  RELATING  TO  THIS  FEEIOD.— 479  TO  4S9  A.  U.  C,  275  TO  265  A.  C. 


"  France  win  now  consolidated 
self,  if  I  may  use  the  phraau,  and 
pared  to  carry  tier  arms  into  othci 


And  thus  having  conquered  her- 


qipvcl.ensiiK  of  any  foreign  enemy,  she.  ■■ 
— Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  Chap.  I.  Part  11. 


We  have  seen  that  a  C.'arlhagini;: 
iutimi      b6tw,„n  the  heat  of  the  war 


si  fleet  a] 

with  Pyrrlius,  to  offer  its 

ivas  then  refused,  but  very 


of  Latium  in 

to  the 
afterwards  a 


the  Greek  a 

bailie   is   placed  by   Omshis  mid   Flerus    "in     into  di-ieuer,  and  '.hat  this  accident  first  tu 
cam  pis  Arnsinis,'' or  "sub  eamviis  AriiHmi?."     the  fortune  eft-he  day. 


out  Ill's  niiiiis  is  unknown  to  us,  and  dosn  net        1:D  It  is  said  that  a' report  was  mh-|   ■-■.■li  er- 

5..- 1  -- :  -  bk    i:-  !■■  dr..  -  :li:  ■:■  I  !i  -  :<'.;  ■:;.:  i:\;.'."..V.  Ciliated   llV  t\r:dl  VS.  of  the  HI  X'  ■:;  ■  I V  l-lTl'li..  of  i'O- 

1:;  1'kilareb,   i'yi-li.    25.  "  The   story  wliieh  i::idi.::i--.ei:!.-''  f- die  hiugs  of  Sll.-----  1  =  -:       .m  I 

^i  ■■;:;;.  si  in  ami  J'dihii'eh  relate  'if  the  ;i;-.-.:  a:  lion  Si  ;:.'.  and   that  the  Pom  Mis   them  fere  d'd   not 

is  by  Zo:iar;.s  a.nd   idi.rus  i-elin-md  lo  the  lust  ventim:  ro  atlvanee  upon  Tarontum.   Fausai  ' 

and  decisive  buttle  ;  namely,  'tiat  a  yonr.ii  id;-  ■  1.  .'. ".  ;  eomparc  Niebnln-,  Vol.  III.  p   "1" 

pliant    having    been    wounded,   a--1 "      ' 


c.a 


ihoiit  streaming,  ita  cries  were  heard  by  it 


"  Plutttreh,  Pyrrh.  16. 
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treaty  was  concluded  between  Rome  and  Carthage,1  hi  which  both  nut  ions  en- 
gaged to  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  assisting  one  another,  even  if  either 
should  conclude  an  allianco  with  Pyrrhus  ;  that  is  to  say,  their  alliance  with 
him  was  to  be  subordinate  to  their  u!h;ii;ce  w  itli  each  other,  and  instead  of  aiding 
him  in  his  attacks  against  the  other,  they  were  in  such  a  case  to  aid  one  another, 
even  against,  him.  Such  were  the-  relations  subsisting  between  Rome  and  Car- 
thage in  the  year  -170  ;  eleven  years  afterwards  these  friendly  ties  were  broken 
to  pieces,  and  the  two  nations  were,  engaged  in  the  first  Punic  war. 

In  fact,  from  the  moment  that  Pyrrhus  embarked  at  Tarentum  to  return  to 
Epirus,  the  whole  stream  of  our  history  begins  to  set  tow 

great  period  when  Rome  and  Carthage  lirst  became  enemies.  The  ""  lhs Bn" Fl""° ""■ 
relics  of  wars  in  Italy,  wbich  still  remain  to  be  noticed,  are  only  like  a  clearing 
of  the  ground  for  that  mightier  contest ;  and  the  union  of  all  Italy  under  one 
dominion  is  rather  to  be  regarded  for  the  present  as  the  forging  of  that  iron 
power  by  which  Carthage  was  to  be  crushed,  and  the  whole  civilized  world 
bowed  into  subjection,  than  as  the  completion  of  (he  magnificent,  and  complicated 
fabric  in  which  law  and  polity  were  to  abide  as  in  their  appointed  temple.  The 
very  barrenness  of  the  pull  tie-id  history  of  Rome  during  the  half  century  which 
followed  the  wiir  with  Pyrrhus,  is  in  itself  a  presumption  that  the  energies  o:  the 
Roman  peop'e  at  this  time  were  employed  abroad  rather  than  at  home.  I  shall 
therefore  defer  all  notice  of  the  internal  state  of  Italy  under  (he  Roman  sov- 
ereignty, till  we  come  to  the  period  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Then,  when  Han- 
nibal's sword  was  probing  so  deeply  every  unsound  part  in  the  Roman  dominion, 
and  when  he  was  laboring  to  array  Campania  and  Samnhtm  mid  Jaicania  and 
Rrutlium  in  a  fifth  coalition  against  Rome,  the  interna]  relations  of  ihc  Italian 
states  towards  the  Romans  and  towards  each  other  will  necessarily  demand  or.r 
attention.  But  for  the  present  I  shall  merely  regard  them  as  blended  into  one 
great  mass,  which  was  presently  to  be  engaged  in  deadly  conflict  with  the  do- 
minion of  Carthage. 

After  Pyrrhus  left  Italy,  bis  general,  Mi'o,  retained  the  citadel  of  Tarcntum  for 
nearly  four  years.  The  aristo cratical  party,  which  had  been,  from  A  „  c  fl8S  A  c 
the  beinmiing  opposed  to  the  Epirot  alliance,  now  endeavored   to  sis.  &*jn  «i  r™n- 

rid   themselves  of  it  by  force   oi   arms.       i'liey  ft d.  however,  m    ■■,    i 

their  attempt  to  recover  the  citadel,  and  1ln.it  leaving  TarenUun, 
they  occupied  a  fort  in  the  neighborhood^  fro.';1,  whence  they  carried  on  a  plun- 
dering warfare  against  the  city,  and  were  ahle  to  make  their  own  peace  with  the 
Romans.  Even  the  popular  party  were  tired  of  the  foreign  garrison  and  its  gov- 
ernor, but,  feeling  that  they  never  could  be  forgiven  by  the  Romans,  they  looked 
elsewhere  for  aid,  and  sent  to  the  Carthaginian  commanders-  in  Sicily  to  deliver 
them  from  Milo's  dominion.  A  (..'artisaginiua  fleet  appeared  accordingly  before 
the  harbor,  while  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  the  Roman  consul,  was  besieging  the  town 
by  land.  Rut  Papirius,  dreading  the  iuterferer.ee  of  Carthage,  treated  secretly 
with  MiIo,J  and  persuaded  him  to  deliver  up  the  citadel  to  the  Romans,  on  con- 
dition of  being  allowed  to  retire  in  safety  to  Epirus  with  Lis  garrison  and  all  their 
biiguitLre.  Thus  Tarcntum  was  given  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  aad  the 
Citrihiiuiniitn  fleet  returned  to  Sicily.  The  Roman  government  complained  of  its 
upper,  ranee  on  the  coast  of  Italy,1  when  its  assistance  laid  not  been  requestta;  bv 

1   Polybras,  Til.  25.  between  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  forces,  in 

-  Zo:i:i:-;s*.  VII  [,  0,     Tills  was  lilts  tlie  urido-  Ivkioli  tin:  KorniLus  ware  victorious, 

('■ntji-'i  i-iL;v:vh]  (.\;r^vr:i,  ■iviio,!ii':cril-.i::r  ex-i-,it-  '  ZomriiF,   V'ili.  6.      li1  rout  hies.  S1 'iU'Ccui. 

sinn  from  tlio  city,  Iwiit  :■.  :■■>!■:']-'.  the  mountains,  111.  3,  g  1. 

from  win! i :(.':;  Ilii'y  :■'. in: ilc !■:■..;  hi:  hli'ls  of  their  '   OrosUis,  TV.  S.     Th:it  '..'.. t.  hittalt-Cia.'?  iiilha 

opponents.     Thuc-yd.  III.  85.  Carthaginians  on  this  oi.vr.sion  was  euiriplahieil 

'  ■'  Xo!]iiras.  VUl.'u.     Oro-iii=,  1 V.  ?.     IV.dliis  oi'  by  tin:   Kc-i:::;:i-=   apm-crs   i.iso   from    I. ivy, 

aceouiH  in  Oro-hjs  is  rrroally  lii-liii'S,.',.!  and  o.v-  Ti|'itoj-i.  XIV.  and  (rum  Dion  I'^i-ha.  loiurm. 

is;; '■;!.■!■::  hid,  ti'i' iio  ::uT;hn  i  -:■:■  '.I'ir.raiiiiiJ  call  in  Vatican.  LV1I.     Vet  as  hyr-has  was  the  oia::ny 

h.c.  :ii..l  !..;"i   ,-i.|!i..:rl'  n.-ii  :■■.;■. hi. :  Mi]«,'.!ii,1  s;:\irrst  of  Curt  hairs,  the  (-.■■■  -  ■ :  ■  -■ .  i  i .-  s  ■ . .    '    i  ■■ :  i  ■.   nn.i.'t 

Huiilc.  and.  savs  tint  a  reirai ir  i  ■.■-.km  ■.■■■■■k  l  Li;  :  a:..t  liu-  '..'ar.jii'.kic;  ^"liiisl  i'i-  ti'.'ter;  ti.s  ,jt- 

-:;;r:::ih,C_-"OO^IC 
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Rome;   mid  the  Carthaidniuus,  now  that  Tarentum  was  actually  in  the  Roman 

power,  disavowed  file  expedition  as  an  uiiautaori/eil  ara  of  i  :M-ir  oncers  in  iiic-i'y. 

The  death  or  banishment  of  the  loaders  of  the  democratica]  party  at  Tarentum 

BiiMnEBSion  of  Totob-    iltoned,    110    doubt,  hll'   tllC  iilSUlt  offered  tO    tilt.'  ]l0lll!li;  illlll  JLlSsadorS, 

,am-  mid  for  t.ho  zealous  enmity  which  had  organized,  against  Rome  the 

fourth  Summits  win-.  When  vengeance  was  satisfied,  policy  demanded  the  com- 
plete humiliation  of  a  city  which  had  shown  hoih  the  will  and  tire  power  to  in- 
jure.8 Tarenlum  was  dismantled,  it;  fleet  and  all  its  stores  of  arms  were  sur- 
rendered, it  was  made  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  aad  a  Roman  garrison,'  it  seems, 
was  opiartcred  ia  the  citadel.  When  thus  c!:'eeti:ally  disarmed  and  fettered,  the 
Taren  tines  ware  allowed  to  main  their  municipal  freedom,  as  the  allies,  and  not 
the  subjects  of  Rome. 

In  the  same  year,  immediately  be  fore  the  fall  of  Tarcntum,  Samnium,  Lucania, 
and  Bruttium  liad  made  tlii'ir  tinal  and  absolute  submission.  L. 
i  Pupinus  Cursor  andSp.  Carviliits  Maximus,  who  had  been  consuls 
together  one-and- twenty  years  earlier  in  the  great.  campaign  which 
decided  the  third'  Samnifo  war,  were  elected  consuls  together  for  the  second  time, 
to  put  the  last  stroke  to  the  present  contest.  Carviiius  invaded  Sa milium, s  and 
received  the  submission  of  the  Saturates ;  Pupirius  received  that  of  the  Lueamans 
and  Bruttians.  The  three  nations  all  retained  their  muaicipal  freedom,  or  rather 
their  several  towns  or  districts  were  left  free  indn  idually,  but  their  national  union 
was  dissolved;  and  tliey  were,  probably,  not  even  allowed  to  intermarry  with  ■ot- 
to inlicrit  property  from  each  oilier.  Besides  i  his,  they  made,  undoubtedly,  large 
cessions  of  territory,  and  were  obliged  to  give  hostages'  for  their  future  good 
behavior.  It  is  mentioned  in  particular  that  the  Bruttians  ceded  the  half  of  their 
mountain  and  forest  district,  called  Sila,10  or  the  Weald  ;  a  tract  rich  to  this  day 
in  all  varieties  of  timber  trees,  and  in  wide  ranges  of  well-watered  pastures,  mid 
famous  for  yielding  [\,  ■  ]y_~t  writable,  oil. ah  huoy.n  to  (lie  ancients.  Tae  right 
of  preparing  this  pitch  wa.s  let  as  usual  by  the  censors,  and  brought  into  the  re- 
public a  large  revenue. 

Thus  the  Romans  had  put  down  all  their  enemies  in  the  south  of  Italy,  except 
&.  u.  c.  4si.  a.  c.  fhe  rebellious  soldiers  of  the  eighth  legion,  who  had  taken  posses- 
f'/  '' i :l '■"■'', '■:'.'.!!'''£        n  of  h  t     n  ii        1 '  h  (i,  were  reduced  two  years  later 

iuBei™.  by  the  consul,  0.  Genucius."     A  separate  treaty  concluded  with 

[.lie  iUa  me  rimes  of  Mcssaaa'-  had  cut  them  off  from  their  most  natural  succor, 
and  Iiiero,  who  since  I'yrrhus  bad  left  Sicily  hud  been  raised  by  bis  merit  and 
services'-'  to  the  throne,  of  Syracuse,  look  a:i  active  pari  agaiesi  them,  and  sup- 
plied the  Roman  besieging  army  not  with  corn  only,  but  with  tin  auxiliary  furee 
of  soldiers.  Thus  the  town  of  Rhegium  was  at  last  stormed,  and  most  of  the 
garrison  put  to  the  sword  in  the  assault.  Of  the  survivors,  all  except  the  sol- 
diers of  the  original  legion  were  executed11  by  the  consul  on  the  spot;  but  these, 
as  Ca.mpanian  citizens, L:  and,  therefore,  havia.g  all  the  priiute  rights  of  citizens  of 
J. tome,  w-rvc  reserved  for  the  judgmcia  of  the  senate  and  people.  When  they 
were  brought  to  Rome,  one  of  the  tribunes  pleaded  in  their  behalf  that  they 

fVr.i'i;  c-'-i:i;i'li;;r)fflil  of,  ii(:wijv(ir,  %vsi-=,  in  sill  ]:r;ib-  l.oliias.  a-  SiiiiiiiJlu  Iios'ji Z',  ■•'•  !:'"ii  to  ]nve  i:a- 

iiliLliiv,  t'ae  xiiiiiuviau-.;  of  :;  f...i\:ka.  Ik;:.:.  .;r.i:i-  «.]■«:;  from  Roino. 

vi  ■,(<■!  a.v   I. lip   Komaas,  on  !l:o  exists  of  whi.1:  '"  Dionysais  XX.  .".     Silji  is,  . I.nil alesf,,  '.In; 

they  '.viiui,l  (■:.!!■.:;:  ili;;-  tin;  ]io;-i;iii  dominion.  JS'.;t  ;- ; .  1 1 ;  ■ ;  word  i';-  bi'.vii  mil  ;:■'  6>ij. '  iia-  fiu  :'ik.;U 

tin-  (.'■;! rt;iL!.;;ia:ai^  m:el:':  leih'.via-  tha"  tiio  coast  state  of  this  ioi-esi;  coantry,   =po   Mr.    licppd 

Dfl'iiiiviMi  v.;is  ;i:j!  vi;(.;j  1;..;  :;.!i;i'-il,;il  asiiiijloin;-  Coivtn,   Tour  i a    ti.o   So;aln;iai   lYuviiwCiS   of 

ingto  Some.  No  plea,  p.  243. 

r-  Zonaras.  Vffl.  6.  "  l)i,iiiysr.is,  XX.  1. 

firsfcunil  second  :"  Zoiiaras1,  VIII.  S. 

'"  i'ol.ybius,!.  S,  <j.    Justin,  XXIII. 4.    Zonn, 


;:  ZoiiiLras,  \')ir.  v,  y-larn 


His.VIJI.  6. 

11  Oroiii;s,  IV.  !. 

u  See  Nielrohr,  Eom.  Hist.  Vcl 
Eng.  Tronsl. 
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were  Soman  citizens,1*  ;i nil  ought  not  to  be  put  to  death,  except  by  the  judgment 
of  die  people  ;  but  ihe  people  wore  as  little  disposed  to  mercy  an  the  senate,  ami 
the  thirty -three  tribes"  condemned  them  unanimously.  They  were  thus  all 
se-oaiged  and  beheaded,  to  "the  number  of  more  than  three  hundred,  and  their 
bodies  were  east  out  unbuvied.  11  Indium  and  its  territory  wi.«  restored  to  the 
survivors  of  the  old  inhabitants. 

In  the  next  year  one  of  the  Samnite13  hostages  escaped  from  Rome,  and  re- 
vived a  guerilla  warfare  in  ilie  country  of  the  Caraceniims  tit  north-  o  c  fl  c 
em  y, minium.  Uot.li  consuls  were  employed  to  crush  at  or.ee  an  m.  si™i sneriiu*™. 
enemy  who  might  soon  have  become  formidable,  and  the  bands 
which  had  taken  up  arms  were  soon  dispersed,  and  their  strongholds  taken, 
although  not  without  some  'ess  and  danger  on  the  part,  of  the  conquerors, 

A  war  followed  with  a  people  whose  name  lias  only  once  before  been  beard 
of  in  Roma::  history,  the  Pieenlians,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  A  c  ^ 
The  Picentians  had  become  the  allies  of  Rome"  thirty-one  years  w^mi^^»o« 
before  tins  period,  a;  the  beginning  of  the.  third  Sannnie  war,  and 
they  had  era'  since  observed  the  alliance  faithfully.  But  in  the  year  486  we 
find  two  consular  armies'0  employed  against  them,  and  after  a  short  struggle  tliey 
submitted  at  discretion.  A  portion  of  them  was  removed  to  the  coast-  of  tbo 
Tuscan  sea,  and  settled  in  the  country  which  had.  formerly  belonged  to  the  Sam- 
nites,  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Saicrnum.!1  It  may  have  been  that  this  mi- 
gration had  been  commanded  by  the  Roman  government  as  a  measure  of  state 
policy,  in  order  to  people  the  old  Sanmite  coast  with  less  suspected  inhabitants, 
and  to  acquire  as  Roman  domain  the  lands  which  the  .L'iecntiaas  had  left  in  their 
old  country;  and  the  Picentians,  perhaps,  like  the  Carthaginians  in  the  third 
Punic  war,  unwilling  to  be  torn  from  (heir  native  [and,  rose  against  Home  in  mere 
despair.  Rut  whatever  was  iho  cause  of  the  war,  it  ended  in  the  speedy  and 
complete  conquest''  of  the  Picealian  people. 

.  The  last  gleanings  of  Italian  independence  were  gathered  in  during  the  two 
years  which  next  followed.  The  Sailer.; ines  and  JUessapians  had  a  „  c  j,,  md48S 
at  one  time  taken  part  in  the  confederacy"  of  southern  Italy  against  Aiu/sMmd&oMJ 
Rome,  but  they  had  withdrawn  from  the  cause  b  t  i  it.  i  .  -  i  o™j»mi^*S 
throw.  Their  repentance,  however,  availed  them  nothing,  for  the 
port  of  Brundisiam,  in  the  Sallentine  territory,  was  a  position  which  the  Unmans 
were  very  anxious  to  secure;"'  the  more  so  as  Alexander,  tbo  son  of  Pyrrhus, 
was  reigning  in  Epirus,  and  had  inherited  much  of  the  warlike  temper  of  his 

18  Valerius  Maximus,  II.  7,  §  15.    The  fame        "  See  page  881. 
tlii ae  li:i;  pi.-iu.ri  a:';:c_'  Lla:  r.aiaction  oL  (lamia-  iu        t3  Tii 'j  h':i<':  d; 'in. -lie.  re  onl  l.li:  t  both  1:1  ie 

tili:  M  laird   J '  1 1   I L  ■  ■  iv;;  r,       Tut  ( ir.ril  pal  Marls"  111::  II';      IrOrlS.llis  (if -.La  \  ear,   L'.  jHompl'OlUUS  Ull  J  Appiui 

Koiuan  citizens,  the  senate  eouhl  nr.it  dolorriiiiur  Claudius,  1  rhimpho  i  over  the  i'leentiaiis. 
their  fate  without  '>i.r.:;-   empowered  bv  ihu        -1  St-nibo.  V.  p.  251. 

people  to  do  so;    mid    aouoi-dhigly  the  tribes        '-  The   r.eeir.'iau  war  i-    In-haly  r.o'.icud  > 

i  ■■!.■■  I  thai  whatever  sentenoe  the  senate  might  Motub,  I,  19,  by  Entri  pius,  i.i.d  bj  OrosiuB,  IV, 

pass  should  have  ihiir  aiehurity  i'.ri-  its  fnli  ex-  ■;.     A  fjrer.l  'cur'.  I  in  ■■'  hi.pp-r.'ircd  .;ii-l  us  tiio 

iron  I  ion.     J.i ■-/,-.  XXVI,  53.      ji.  is  rf  1 1 n.rh. I'V.rr  1' i  ai.d  ;'".-ei-: ii!:i  anu'.us  ii  ijiir  ,0'o-ii.r.'  :.o  f.'\- 

li.at  the  power-  (if  inUliiL-  up  tiie  itoiiiun  Iran-  gage,  upon  which  1'.  Sum;  ■■amius,  "ho  e.-i'..-,;l, 

eliise  nt  pleasure  should  be  eon  fide  red  as  so  vowod  to  "build   a  temple  to  the  eanh.    Tim 

coiriihcn.iy  eoiiivaient  Oj  the  pris-i'i.-ioii  of  the  pripoilalhiu  of  the  I'iconliai.s,  when  tiioy  sub- 

iV.r:  ■  ! :  i  -,■  ;a;lli;r...v,  --'.■  1 L 1  ■.■  ■  1  hi  _V.ubili]l''s  OMphin.l-      Jir.::li:h  to  tllir   ih'lulill:'.  rCnOliriiird,  ;.r;r,-.riii;;j-  to 

tionoftho  condition  ,  if  the  Ca.irainia.is.     Vol.  i'hny  |lii-t.  _\;.ti;r.  UL$  ill.;,  to  tiuo.uei'  souls. 

It.  ir.-i e  '■■',■':.     J-'.iiii.  T'linsl,     l|i  riithor-  appears  1;  They  had  I'mruht  under  I';  irlrus  at  Ascn- 

fioui  liiji  diiiinltiou  <d  -'..:-  trr'ir.  niuiiiveiis,  stlveri  luci:  see  i'l'ontiuus  Stn-.l(i'-:!:ii.'  li.  ;i,  J  it  :  rir.d 

f.y  I'e^-u-  tV'jni  So;,  H;ilj:-wiii3  i.lai  vunur.'cr,  that  tliey  are  not  mentioned  as  eonqiuired  riy  I ';. ;,].■- 

the  (iiuiiin.iiiar.s,  and  others  in  ilie  saiiie  rela-  ins  and   Uarvilius,  when  i.lui  Kaniuiles,  J.uea- 

tiori  lo  home,  onjoyry.t  aotnally  ul:  trie  private  mans,  and  linittians  liiihii.iiivii.  1,0  that  clicy 

ri.rdli.s    of  Journal    irhi.iinrs,    v.  i  1.1 1  out    till  lirhlrn:  hail  pVobahiv  Ijfn  the   eonlirikvauy  all  an  eailier 

tluiir  own  Caiiipi.iiiiini  I'-rn'io'.iisiii  and  this  too  period. 

sooriij  iiupiiod   by  th«  tiict  rif  their  i'ormine:  a  "   '"  /air.aras,  coiiyin.,-  f-oin  lihei  i.'i->njr.f,  ae- 

Iijfi-.llrir  ti.ryon  in  iv'a-,  iir-hrad  of  irohirj;  rirokoiiud     .  asi-s  I  In;  lu. in-:  ,  f  a,a|,hi^  war-  .ar  1 1 1  e  Mallei  i- 

ini'ii-lv  irs  auxiliaries.  tinea  because  triev  ivitil.ed  la  jiei  liosseision  ul 

'■  .Dioiiy.u.,-,  XX.  T.     h'olvrnas,  1.7.  liiuudLsium.     VIII.  1. 

"  Zonaras,  VIII.  7.    Dionyaius,  XX,  9. 
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father;  and  wheihcr  for  attack  or  defence,  the  possession  of  llrundb.'.uni,  the 
favorite  point  nf  eomaium;:.a(iou  in  later  times  with  Greece  and  the  fta.st,  appeared 
therefore  to  the  Jbnnans  very  desirable.  .Accordingly,  the  Sidhviitiiies  and  M'es- 
HrLpi'ins  were  reduce;!  to  submission,  rind  lirundisium  mti  ceded  to  the  Jtomans. 
They  did  not  send  it  colony,  thither  till  some  years55  after wards,  but  the  land 
must,  in  the  meim  while,  have  formed  a  pari  of  their  domain,  and  the  port  in  all 
probability  was  occupied  by  a  Roman  garrison. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Sa.llciit.inc  war,  the  consuls  of  tin;  year  1-88  triumphed  over 
cmqwn  of  on  sa-  t!ie  Sarsinatinns,"  a  people  of  I.mbria,  and  the  countrymen  of  the 
■teaman.  comic  poet  Plauttis.     Livy's  epitome*1  speaks  of  the  Umbrians 

generally,  rind  says  that  they,  as  well  as  the  Sallentines,  submitted  to  the  Romans 
at  discretion. 

One  more  conquest  still  remained  -.0  be  aehievod,  n  eor.q'aosl  called  for  by  po- 
_  ^  litieal  jealousy  iw  less  than  by  national  ninhi-.Jcn.  The  aristocracy 
i  v  ■  jI:-j  i  iij  Ii  d  to  Rome  for  aid  against  the  intolerable  tyr- 
anny of  their  former  serfs  or  vassals,  who  were  now  in  possre^ion 
of  the  government.  As  the  necessity  of  beeping  up  a  large  navy  :n  (ho  Persian 
invasions  first  led.  to  :1ns  ascendency  of  the  poorer  classes  at  Athens,  and  as  wars 
wit:-  foreign  stales  J:ad  favored  the  liberties  of  the  .Unman  commons,  so  the  long 
wans  in  wliich  Voisiitii  had  been  en:;aged  ivii.li  K:>mc  had  obliged  the  aristocracy 
to  arm  and  train  their  vassals,  till  they,  feeling  (.heir  importance  and  power,  had 
risen  agaius'.  their  old  lords,  and  had  established  their  own  complete  ascendency. 
But  in  proportion  as  (hey  had  been  more  degraded  and  oppressed  (ban  the  Ro- 
man commons,  so  was  their  triumph  far  less  happy.  .Slaves  let  loose  knew  not 
how  to  become  citizens  ;  two  only  social  relations  bad  they  ever  known,  those  of 
oppressor  and  oppressed  ;  and  having  ceased  to  be  the  one,  they  became  imme- 
diately the  other.  They  retaliated  on  their  former  masters  the  worst,  atrocities 
which  (bey  had  themselves  been  made  to  suffer  ?'  and  when  they  found  that  some 
of  the  oppressed  party  iiad  applied  to  Rome  for  aid,  (hey  pal.  many  of  I  hem  to 
death.'"  its  for  an  act  of  treason.  This  was  more  than  sufficient  to  excite  the  Ro- 
mans to  interfere,  and,  as  the  present  ruling  party  in  Volsinh  were  regarded  as 
little  better'  than  revolted  slaves,  the  majority  of  the-  Rinnan  commons  would  be 
ready  to  put  them  down  no  less  than  the  senate.  National  ambition,  no  doubt, 
made  the  enterprise  dor.bly  welcome  ;  perhaps  too  fhe  accusation  of  Metrodorus'1 
was  not  without  foundation,  when  he  ascribed  (he  war  to  a  baser  passion,  and 
said  thai  the  two  thousand  statues  with  which  Volsinii  was  ornamented,  tempted 
the  Romans  to  attack,  if,      (fl,  .h'abius  (d  ur:;cs,  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  year  480, 

'■'■''  Til  tli(?  isl'er  lairt  of  ;l  e  fii'sl.  I'utiie  war.  there   is   ;i-  liill  that  runs  rip  thirty  staiiia  in 

fri;!j  ]..ivy.  I"J [ :■  L I  -  =  1 1 ; ,  .X!Y.     Jin  I:  Florus  suys  ,1.  heieht ;  iiitd  bs.'iealh  '.lien;  is  ::  fares r  of  nil  -oris 

i'."|  tliat'llrititiisii:!::.  with  i|.  famous  port,  ■■■Vii-!  :::'  trees,  ami  mueb  water.     So;  lie  j :-  r-  :.= j  il  ■_:  of  rue 

rod  need  by  M.  Ai.il  i  lis,  Mho  was  one  of  [.lit:  K;ii-  i.ity,  fei.riiij.'  lesl  any  of  tiitei]  sins  ii.it  teeseno  a 

hK.lf  of  tin;  vsiir  -',$1.     Anil  wo  also  thx'-s  liulro-  tyrant.  set  up  their' freed  men  (o  be  their  ina- 

pius.  g'islrutfs  :  and  these  tVecifinon  rule  over  them, 

-■  Fasti  Citpitoiiu!.  iind  others  of  the  same  sort  lire  appointed  in 

'"  J'aiii.oiu.  XV.     ;'  liinhei  rt.  SaKent.ini  viotl  lln-.ir  phi; o  i.l  lee  end  of  the  year." 

m  oa-iiii.iotii.'iii  aeeepli  6«nl."  ™  Valerius  Maxim  us,  IX."  1.     The  worst  or" 

'■"■  itonuras,  I'll!.  7.     A  net.  do  Viris  lllu-l.rib.  all  the  onlrajtes  I  here  do-erioed  was  pvaeti-ed 

'-]. Veins  J]  as."     Floras.  1.  21,     Valerius  Mavi-  in  i.oi;:e  .iia-iaiiees  bv  tins  feudal  arisen  ran  in 

rims,  IX.  1,  Eiferii.  %  1.     Orosius,  IV.  ;">.     All  rooticni  Eu;-ooo  ;  anil  it  ii  ih;  more  likeiy  tlmt 

i-i(!f.i;  writers  ciel  the  covoiotioi.  al.  Vvlsaf.i  :;  (tie  \,oisiiiiiiii"se-fs  :oialiii!.eri  ii.  noon  lho:r  i:;i.s- 

inff  of  shives  ajjahist  their  musters  ;  just  as  tors  than  ta:  !:  they  should  liave'been  the  first 


>  iiil  II  1  /is  VIII.  T. 

weaaieaid    i,v  1 1 :  ..■  1  r-  liii's  ii;t  il    St:;:.-:,.,      \  i.  •■.}.  ■■'    f',i:,r,  I  list.  _\  atur.  XXX'.V.  p  "f.      Mi-'n- 

'.'.'i.e.  stary  to'fi  in  iiu  worit  "  do  Min.bil.  A.i--  do-iis  of  hciei-i,  lived  ia  •:;<;  bever.tit  eeitiiuy 

ealiiitio'.iitii-y'ii].  Till.  Helther,wr:,!:yiyasiiiibe''i  of  llciae,  aiiii  was  ii.lliiiaie  niih  Z\I i-. 1 1 1 1 . i :i  ■  n, 

!.:■    .'u-i-i....ilie,   relates   :  ndouijt'-.iily  to"  \'.jl-iji:i.  whose  liutrfid  a^aiiist  tito  )lon;aiis  inl  sliared  to 

and  shows  the  v;:.::ue  ai;d  exai-.ieraled  11. re;  i-i  sad:  \i  (h-ioec.  Ihai  lie  w;\s.  eaiied  i  ( e  <,-.■.  f.i^jnn. 

v.  hieh   evca    e-aiteiiiporiiry    in  outs    in    fji slant  111;,  eliaree,  -.ejiutlie'v  true  o:  fil-e,  ]■■  at  iei.-l  :■:.-!- 

ii.-.niiif'-ies  are  ivhiioJ,  '.viien  !ii?:v>  is  tie  real  his-  sister:  uiiii  those  other  repre>en-ati^i:;j  v.-lih'U 

t'.ri  it;  I-;  silt:  tl:t::a.     Aeeordlii^  to  lias  storv.  spe;ih  of  the  Ki'owiii.i;  in.'-all.h  and  iiiere.iisod  lova 

"the  city  is  very  strong;  for  in  the  midst  of  "it  of  leeahii  aruong  fcho  ILoi 


r  tin,  ltia.taus  at  this  ::eri-.<l. 
H    -    II  A.1 
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liiid  sieo-a  to  Volsisiii  ivilli  si  consular  army/'"  but  having  boon  moi'laUy  wounded 
in  one  of  the  sallies  of  the  besieged,  lie  left  the  completion  of  his  work  to  his 
successors."  Tn  (ho  ful.owino'  year  Volsiuii  was  taken;  bloody  executions  toe!;; 
place,  and  (ho  remnant  of  tlie  now  V'olsininn  citizens,  who  were  not  put  to  death, 
were  given  up  as  serfs  once  again  to  their  former  masters.  But  the  old  Vol- 
sinism  sirisiocriiey  were  not  allowed  to  return  to  the  city  'if  their  fathers,  Vol- 
sinii  was  destroyed,  its  statues,  no  doubt,  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  its  old  citi- 
zens were  settled  in  si  new  spot"'  on  the  lower  ground  near  the  shores  of  the  laxe, 
apparently  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  modern  town  of  Bolsena. 

Thus  the  whole  extent  of  Italy  from  the  Macra  and  the  Rubicon  to  Ehegium 
and  Brundisiuin  was  become  more  or  less  subject  to  Rome.  But  n„]imr,T„oriTc=ii 
it  was  not  merely  that  the  several  .Italian  nations  were  to  follow  "'"n'"'y- 
in  war  where  .Home  might  choose  to  lead  them  ;  nor  yet  thsit  they  paid  a  certain 
tribute  to  the  sovereign  state,  such  as  Athens  received  from  her  subject  sillies. 
The  iionian  dominion  in  I  tidy  bird  wrested  large  tracts  of  land  from  the  con- 
quered nations  in  every  part  of  the  peninsula;  forests,  luiacs,  and  harbors  had 
become  the  property  of  the  Itonisin  people,  from  which  a  large  revenue  was  de- 
rived; so  that  all  classes  of  Roman  citizens  were  enriched  by  their  victories;  the 
rich  acquired  a  great  extent  of  land  to  hold  in  occupation;  the  poor  obtained 
grants  of  land  in  ;r,.:oh:.i!d  by  an  agrarian  law  ;  while  the  great  increase  of  revenue 
required  si  gresiter  number  of  persons  to  eodeet  it,  sir.d  thus  from  the  qiuestovs  to 
the  lowest  collectors  or  clerks  employed  under  them,  all  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment became  suddenly  multiplied. 

The  changes,  indeed,  which  were  wrought  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  from  the 
retreat  of  Pyvrhtis  to  the  conquest  of  Volsinii,  must  have  affected  Rr!,a(  ,hQ„ee,  „Licj, 
the  whole  life  and  character  of  (he  Roman  people.  .Kven  the  ]";;  |;';v' './,'■/, !','.! 
mere  fragmentary  notices,  which  are  all  that  we  possess  of  this  U»E™^- 
period,  record,  tirst,  the  incresisc  of  the  number  of  quresl.ors  from  four  to  eight :'-' 
secondly,  a  distribution  of  land,  in  portions  of  seven  jugera11  to  each  citizen,  to 
the  Roman  commons  generally  :  thirdly,  a  distribution  of  money  amongst  the 
citizens/"  prehsiii'y  amongst  tho-e  of  the  city  tribes  ulio  did.  not  wish  to  become 
posse-sors  of  land  ;  the  money  so  distributed  having  urise'i  from  the  sale  of  con- 
quered territory  ;  fourthly,  the  first  adoption  of  a  silver  coinage,  copper  buying 
been  hitherto  the  only  currency  of  the  slate  :"s  fifthly,  the  appointment  of  several 
new  magistrates   or   commissioners,  such  sis  the  decenuiri  litihus  jndicandis/''  or 

'■:  Zonnrns,  VIII.  t.  for  their  own  pro-lit,  but  sanctioned  by  the  state, 

81  The  author  ••■{■::  Viri?  ll'.i:si  :■"■>."  iisoribos  and   controlled    by  the  triumviri     oirnioliilos. 

tlie  cos .quest  of  Yulsinii  to  Deems  Mus,  who  (juresi.ors  are    known  to   have   eein^oi    i:amty 

was  oonsul  in  -17:1,  and  :'■■  ■:.:'.':  .1-  nitli  t'j  rrhus  at  vlie:i  (aiiah  vad   n  a  '::■:■  a  [m  on- ui  as  ins  pay 

As'juUsm.      Uiii:  ttlnnhor  Uccius  was  cinnloyod  loiado:,  bat  those  cahis  ave  oiuiady  without- a:':  y 

as  priol-or,  or  lis  dictator,  wo  know  not.     Tic  peculiar  nalional  device,  ana  relate  to  some- 

sjarno  writer  also  says  "list  Apia.;*  (:iaa:da-,  die  [hine;  in  (ho  .pan-i oi's  ov,  :i  Jiimiiy  or  in  f.litj  oir- 

cccsid  at  ilia  vi.eir  i-'X.  ohh'iuod  the  surn.uac  ciim's::ancos  of  his  j./cncii-.i.     'i'luis  on  tlio  ■.'old 

orciaalnv.  ■[|"I.,:r  Li-  eoraniostsoi'tne  Vol-imaus:  eel  in  ffruch  liy   I'.  Leutnlus  Kpin'.hor,  who  it 

but  die-  t-'adi  i-aniloliiii  aivo  tie.  in  la.ir  of  the  ho  was  ernestor  to  Cssd.u-  in  Asia,  wc  sea  dm 

Coeq-;est   to  his    ooiaar.pie.    11.    loilviiu  1'Jae-  davieo-Owa  tap  of  libcriy  and  a  darner,  in  niani- 

cus,  who  i.rla:ii]!l:oJ   ;'  tie  V'-.d-iideiisdeLS,  An,  :t:nt  ahuslori  io  the  assassination  a:'L.e~sr.    Yo.t 

i™.:ii.  K.  Nov."  the  two-horsed  a  ad  loir  horsed  chariots  which 

'■'  /..aa:'ns,  VIII.  1.  appear  so  often  on  she  denarii  are  nodted  ov 

"'  J. ivy,  t'.pitom.  XV.  Phuy  sis,aa'i:n..:al  ocvbe,  iVoa]  which  tSie  old 

'■''  t'ol.iinelja,  Triiilhl.  est  silvor  coir.s  veeriyed  the;/  nsuno.     It  seems 

"'  i.liomsius.  XX.  iidfinom.  probuhhi  tlad  I  laai;  v- 1  s  eo  li.vod  rnte.  with  ve- 

'-  I'liuy.  List.  Miitnv.  XXX,i:,s^t.    'the  si]-  saeel:  to  the  rL'i.',  of  t'^umr;  ;  tluit  Bomo.ijinjs 

ver  ;-a:.ia;.i,'o  iva-iir-t  Ird'oa.aed  in  t"if:y,.:ar.;sS  ;  the  slide  i-sia.a  n  (:i;ina,~e,  :.la.i  sonirthuss  r;v:i- 

ll'id  -J  ii  eo:n:-  s'.raoli  ivcrc  ■teni-ii.  iV.iiaiLrii,  and  ei   whs  si  raoli  i:y  riM'ha.bi--  naild-i.ra.tes  i'fjr  ihc 

soslorlii.     1 1,  is  still  a  eri'ii:.  iiue.j'i-ai  :n  whose  jinmeuisde  ese  if  iheic  owji  '.h,M-r!;nont-  ol'  die 

lain  is  tiit  rielc.  oi'  ai.:i:iaj  a  am  ey  was  ;:iasod.  puhiic  s-r-.r-.i™;  ami  dait  h  auethncs  also  1::  was 

T:  o  di-viees  on  ;   o-  e;a:-nli.v  di  a. .Hi  a'e  so  va-  sl.raoli  by  individuals  lor  their  iv.v.n  pro:ii.,  jasi 

rions.  aid   roir  so  piv.iihiif  v  io  [:Vll  i],)\:se  of  lid  u  lurtri;  par:  of  oar  own  eiiv.dation  at  tiiis.h.v 

Ih.oiia.VvXIiua  win.  eaii.ci  them,  daa  iViabs'.r  aor-lsls  in  tlio  r  o-.fs  i-aaa  \r.  nri>:.-.o  I  .an  tars, 

sanposos  ir.oar,  to  iiava   ar-aa   rea'.ly  a  Private  "  "  Polnponiita  do  oiii.-:ne  juris,"   2 'J.     Ses 

ooina^o,  liho  the  u.kain  ocoiisionaliy  issued  in  Kicbuhr,  horn,  Gcsoli.  III.  p.  8d9. 
Jiingiiina,  n  coinsyo  i-:.-a'a.!  !--v  i.eivato  persona 

Ho=«aB»(jOOgle 
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the  board  of  ten,  who  presided  over  the  court  of  the  centumviri  or  hundred 

judges  ;  the  board  of  four,'"  who  had  the  care  of  the  streets  and  roads ;  the  hoard 
of  five,- who  acted  for  the  magistrates  during  the  night,11  the  consuls'  ordinary 
rer-ponsibility  ceasing  with  the  going  down  of  the  sun  ;  and  the  hoard  of  three, 
who  had  the  care  of  the  coinage.  All  these  things  are  recorded  :is  having  been 
introduced  for  tl'.o  first  time  about  the  period  between  the.  war  whh  Pvnhus  mid 
the  first  war  with  Carthage,  and  they  clearly  show  what  manifold  c Rmgos  the 
.Roman  people  were  then  undergoing. 

The  conquest  of  Italy  was,  indeed,  to  Rome  what  the  overthrow  of  the  Athe- 
effKts   of   ti««  en  J™11  empire  was  to  Sparta  :   the  larger  scale  of  all  public  transae- 

■''.■■'■■.:',   i ■■..  the  vast   mil  us  of  wealth  into   the   state,  and   the.  means  of 

Fsiirhnn.  acquiring   wealth  unjustly   which  were   put  within  the    reach  of 

many  private  inJividunls,  were  a,  severe  shoe";  to  the.  national  character.  Many 
other  Romans,  no  doubt,  besides  I.'.  Cornelius  linlmus,  were  as  corrupt  and  tyran- 
nical as  Gylippus  and  Lysander;  and  it  was  this  very  corruption  which  made 
men  dwell  so  fondly  on  those  who  wove  untainted  by  it:ri  the  virtue  of  Fabri- 
cius  and  Chirms,  iike  that  of  (.luilicrutidas,  shone  the  brighter,  because  the  tempta- 
tions which  they  resisted  were-  so  often  yielded  to  by  others.  In  the  present 
stale  of  Italy  any  eminent  Roman  might  seriously  affect  the  condition  of  any  of 
the  subject  people  either  for  good  or  for  evil:  hence  the  principal  citizens  of 
Home  were  earnestly  courted  with  compliments,  and  often,  no  doubt,  propaiaied 
with  presents,  and  it  was  for  refusing  such  presents  when  offered  (o  thein  by  the 
Ramnii.es,  than.  Fabricius  and  Curias  became  so  famous.  All  know  how  deputies 
fro;-i  Sanuiium  cam*:  to  Curtus'"  a.t  his  Sabine  farm  to  oiler  Run  a,  present  of  gold. 
They  found  him  seated  by  (ho  fireside,  with  a  wooden  pla.tiev  before  him,  and 
roasting  turnips  in  the  ashes.  "  I  count  it  my  glory,"  lie  said,  "  not  to  pos-.ess 
gold  myself,  but  to  have  power  over  those  who  do."  So,  again,  other  t-ammte 
deputies  came  to  bring  a  present'1  of  ten  pounds  of  copper,  five  of  silver,  and  five 
slaves,  to  Fabvieius  as  the  patron  of  their  nation.  Fabrieius  drew  his  hands  over 
his  ears,  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  and  then  along  his  neck  and  down  his  body  ; 
and  said  that  whilst  lie  was  the  master  of  his  five  souses  and  sound  in  body  and 
limb,  he  needed  nothing  more  than  ho  had  already.  Thus,  wdiet.her  refusing  to 
have  clients,  or  to  accept  from  them  their  customary  dues,  Ouiius.  and  Fabricius 
lived  in  such  poverty  as  to  be  unable  to  give  a  dowry  to  their  daughters  ;'"  and 
in  both  cases  the  seae.te  paid  it  for  them.  Men  of  this  sort,  so  indifferent,  to 
money')  and.  a.t  the  same  time  not  without  a  roughness  of  nature  which  would 
delight  in  vexing  the  luxury  and  rapacity  of  others,  were  likely  to  struggle  hard 
against  the  prc\ailing  spirit  of  coveiousness  and  exper.se.  "When  Fabricius  was 
censor  in  470,  he  expelled  P.  Uufinus"3  from  the  senate  because  he  had  returned 
amongst  his  taxable  possessions  ten  pounds  weight  of  silver  plate;  for  there  is 
often  a  jealousy  against  any  new  mode  of  displaying  wealth,  when  the  greatest 
expenditure,  in  old  and  accustomed  ways  excites  no  displeasure.  Silver  plate 
was  a  new  luxury  in  the  fifth  century  of  Home,  and  therefore  attracted  the 
censor's  notice  ;   three   hundred  years  later,  the  possession  of  silver  plate  to  any 

10  "  P(;ir:p;>iii -.!<!,  #  ;>."',  31.    .  government  of  hi*  province,  the  same  spotless 

>-  Pope  has  said,  that  integrity  w!i,;k  lie  \,:a\\-.:.  ne'.ii:i'ly  in  siltiiii;  try 

lils  cot-.a.c;f.  i'.\-?„  and  rtc'.-slu:'  \'.'.j  humole  n::i;:- 

«,(■•=  oftheSimmites. 
*s  Cicero,  (1c  ^ciiccini:.  15.     vV.trius  ikxiiii. 


ns  if  the  virtue  of  thiriiis  Inn!  hiilor^e.d  to  his    IV.  3,  %  fi. 

n»e  and  initio  hinn'e!-'.     Jk;t. !ai--  is  the  mistulo;        "  Julini 

of  :■   satirist   n   i  a,    »■!  ..  .■    I,  n  .ci  ■  ',     i     :■■!■  :i  ■  no  i    ....  i\ .   ;,  ;  ... 


o  himself.     Ritthisis  themist;i'<e        "'  Julius  !lyea:iM,  a~md  Gellinm,  I.  1'. 


"I  r  li      I  I  \  1  A     l       i        1      refers 

call n a  .lived  in  Onrinv   dav,    he   wonh.t  have  jV  the  sloi->  d>  Apnleius. 

hiniv.n  in  the  posse. moi;  often  pounds  of  silver        '■"  i.ivy.  iEpkuei.  XIV.      Miehul.r  supposes 

plalc,  t.r.o  sillies  spirit  which,  in  his  own  days.  Unit  Fnbtic.i-.-.-*  i:.ay  have  i-.isiu-.-l i'.l  tnis  p.  at.:  to 

•K-.n  siioii-ii  in  the  splendor  of  j.is  I'e.nsis  in  the  have  been  a  pa'-;  of  the  spoils  wen  Ijy  Itjiniua 

Apel.e  :  inui  i.'uiius  lived  in  the  ihiys  of  Cicero,  ;ii:  Crolon,  und  hiivo  thought  that  be.  (nigh;  ij 

he  would  lisive  dispniy.aL,  lihe.  Ch-.ao  in  tiie  haw:  iieeomitcd  for  e  to  the  treasury. 


0y  Google 
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amount  was  fullv  allowed.'''1  !)'.l(.  l_t ■  -L ^ i.  ji'.oir  \v;",s  still  imusnal.  and  the  senate,  even 
in  tlie  reign  of  Tiimrius,  denounced  it  as  an  unbecoming  extravagance.  But  Fa- 
bricius,  no  doubt,  disliked  (he  hrge  domain  lands  held  i:i  occupation  by  Utilmus 
as  much  as  Lis  ten  pounds  of  silver  plate,  thinking  that  great  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  private  person!!,  however  employed,  was  injurious  to  the  commonwealth. 

It  must  not  be  fo:'go;ten,  amongst  the  other   changes  of  this  period,  that  the 
eon-uilsaip   <;t"  Appiim   Claudius  and  ii.  [■'ulvius,''"  the  year  which  |b 

witnessed  the  final  induction  of  Volsinii,  was  marked  by  1  !!■  ■  _i :.-.  1.  .  ■  ■..  1  ■ 
evhihitiori  of  gladiators  ever  known  at  Rome.  Two  sons  of  D. 
Junius  Brutus  exhibited  them,  it  is  recorded,  at  the  funeral  of  their  father.  The 
principle  of  this,  as  a  part  of  the  funeral  solemnity,  was  very  ancient  and  very 
universal;18  that  the  dead  should  not  go  on  his  dark  journey  alone,  hut  that  a 
train  of  other  departed  souls,  whether  of  enemies  slain  to  avenge  him,  or  of  fol- 
lowers to  do  him  honor,  should  ace;  imp  any  him  io  the  unseen  world.  But  the 
Romans,  it  is  said,'"'  borrowed  the  practice  of  substituting  a  combat  for  a  sacri- 
fice, that  the  victims  might  die  by  each  other's  swords,  immediaiely  from  the 
Etruscans ;  and  when  we  recollect  that  the  capture  of  Volsinii  took  place  in  this 
very  year,  we  may  conjecture  that  the  gladiators  of  M.  and  D.  Brutus  were 
Tn'.smaai  prisoners,  perhaps  slaves,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  fight  before 
under  the  service  of  Iheir  former  masters.  The  spectacle,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, e veiieil  the  liveliest  interest  at  Koine  ;  but  for  many  years  it  was  e\htb:tcd 
only  at  funeral?,  as  an  offering  in  honor  of  the  dead  ;  the  still  deeper  wickedness 
of  making  it.  a  mere,  sport,  and  introducing  the  suH'criun-s  and  death  of  human 
beings  as  a  luxury  for  (.he  speeiaLors  in  iheir  seasons  of  the  greatest  enjoyment, 
was  reserved  for  a  later  period. 

The  ten  years  preceding  the  first  Punic  war  were  probably  a  time  of  the  great- 
est physical  prosperity  which  the  ma-s  of  the  Roman  people  ever  0m[  ^  ^  rf(to 
knew.  "Within  twenty  years  two  agrarian  laws  had  been  pis-  d  * 
on  a  most  extensive  scale;  and  the  poorer  citizens  had  received  ,'t'"°'' 
besides  wdini  maybe  called  a  large  dividend  in  money  out  of  the  lands  which 
the  strife  had  conquered.  In  addition  to  this,  the  fanning  of  the  si-ee  doiicims."1 
Or  of  their  produce,  furnished  those  who  had  money  with  abundant  opportuni- 
ties of  profitable  adventure,  while  Ihe  accumulation  of  public  business  increased 
the  demand  for  clerks  and  collectors  in  every  branch  of  the  service  of  the  reve- 
nue. And  the  power  of  obtaining  like  advantages  in  all  future  wars  seemed 
secured  to  the  people  by  the  I  (.o:;ensian  laves,  which  enabled,  the.ei  to  pass  an 
agrarian  law  whenever  they  pleased,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  in  the  senate.  JNo 
wonder  then  that  war  was  at  this  time  popular,  and  that  the  tribes,  more  than 
once,  resolved  on  taking  up  arms,  when  the  senate  would  have  preferred  peace 
from  considerations  of  prudence,  and,  we  may  hope,  of  national  faith  mat  justice. 
But  our  "pleasant  vices"  are  ever  made  "  instruments  to  scourge  us  :"  and'  the 
first  funic  v>nr,  inlo  which  the  Roman  people  (breed  the  senate  to  enter,  not  only 
in  its  own  long  course  bore  most  heavily  upon  the  poorer  citizens,  but,  from  the 
feelings  of  enmity  which  it  excited  in   the  breast,  of  liaimlcar,  led  most  surely  to 

'i  Tacitus,  Annul.  II.  33.  rydice  at  their  i'mnirnl  at  ,'li'io.     Divlhjs,  ap'.id 

*"  Valerius  Ma.vhims,  ]1.4,  $1.-  Alhemcuai,  IV.  i>.  Its.     Dior/uuais,  XIX.  5:}. 
M  Every  one   remembers    the  skuudi'ev   of        "  M  icolaa?  1  <  urns  seen  us,  quid   A-Let:a:,.mi, 

twelve  Trcjun  iirii,.-,::eis  ove.Mlu-  ■V.ccdii  pile  of  IV.  p,  1ES. 

falrcs-ius.      When   111'!   tk'ytlcan  tiiv_a.   die,],        '■-  ,-ee  tiie  web-tat ')■■.■  a  ;::.^ssee  i:i  I'.ilybLs, 

foaii!  fit'  sill  liLsir  servant 4  were  slum  i.ial  -.vice  \,-]n.:ri;  lie  netaes  tin:  extent  of  p.ooi':.ei-  •:•..-- 

In.ficil    well.   Iluni.     (]]vl;,n,..i  11-,    IV.   ;  1  . )      In  Hf:sii;,.l  l;y  1'ae  ssi-Cc.      n-:,).)-  tr  ;.]r;  ri-yw  ii-.-nn 

Tln'tce  Sn::!-Ie  ciaul::.!  -'  toyi  ■;.:■<.-<:  !.t  I  is  I'm: en  is  T£v  ,\-,a;:,,i..vur   i'.ri  -rSy  riji.'.'rw;.  hn    rru'i/ijs  '!r„\r.,; 

(,l'  J:c   eln!:ls  ;    LOti!   T.tiei'f.  al-,'.   i:s    in    Ir.Olli,  :  lie  n'r  .-.i.-   >'~/nr-tu.W-  k-,ri  >™rir,r\- :.:■;<  rOi    N ii ::. ■.■?[■: j I',  i'  rii 

!■!.--  beloved  ef  'be.  v.  ivrs  <ii"  be  tlweased 

k  i!  '.<:<  1  inuL  l,.,rii:ii  eh'-  l:cri:us:'i:!iu.      f  [Ti-iVnlo-  >.  i  |j  e  i.-cu  i' ,    tin. 

t«B,  V.  e,  S.i    In  Spain.  too,  when  Viriatims  irfxruntv 

was  b,;rnt  on  Ins  fujicu-ri!  [siic,  li,-;-n:  v.- ere  single  Xiit>fyr.6< 

-■jmbies  fousht  aromul  in  lionet  of  bin:.     Ajl-  iXflfeu?,  , 

Em,  de  Eebus  Ilistmn.  rr>.     Ciss^iuider  pmd  rait  iinaT 

o  same  honor  to  I' b : i i i ■  A:t;il,.1:,ii-  and  Eu-  17. 


Xih/pbf,  iniitlur,  peri. 

«^«  ™£  feVS™v.-IV. 

Hosted  OyGOQglC 
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ilia;  fearful  visitation  of  Hannibal's  sixteen  years'  invasion  of  Italy,  which  de- 
stroyed forever,  not  indeed  the  pride  of  the  Roman  dominions,  but  the  well- 
being  of  tbe  Roman  people. 

But  that  calamitous  period  wa.s  only  to  tome  upon  the  children  of  the  existing 

generation,  and  in  the  mean  time  a']  was  idling  on  prosperously. 

Another  nipicdnot  was   constructed   by  M'.  Ourius,M  when  lie  was 

censor  soon  after  the  retreat   of  Pyrrlms,  by  which  a  supply  oi 

water  was  conveyed  to  die  northern  parts  of  Lie  city  from  (ho  Anio  above  Tibin- : 

ami  ides''-  at  this  lime  began  to  supersede  wood  as  the  rooliag  material  for  the 

common  houses  of  Home. 

Their  victories  over  Pyrrlms  spread  the  fame  of  the  Romans  far  and  wide ; 
^  to  no]mi  and  immediately  after  his  return  to  Greece,  when  he  was  again  be- 
Kiiinfl  .''■-.  !:■-■ "':  coming  formidable  bv  Lis  victories  over  Auligonus  in  iMace-eloidi, 
I'iotomy  Plii'.aiMnhii:-,'1  king  i  ;'  b-vpi.  seal  an  embassy  to  Rome 
lo  conclude  an  alliance,  with  the  Romans.  The  senate,  delighted  at  such  a  com- 
ponent from  so  great  a  king,  sent  in  return  ah  embassy  to  Alexandria,  consisting 
of  tlirec  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  in  the  coinmouweailh,  Q.  Rabins  Gurges, 
who  v.as  then  first  senator  (pr'neeps  sonatas).  Q.  Oe;ulnius,  who  had  gone  l.o 
J-..  [:-Lil:M!i-i!s  (ij  invite  .,  Ksrailajjias  to  Rome,  and  Kum.  Rabins  Pic  tor,  the  son  of 
thai,  Rabins  who  had.  painted  the  frescoes  in  the  temple  of  Deliverance  from 
Danger.  The.  ambassadors  found  Alexandria  at  the  height  of  its  splendor,  for 
these  were  :.he  most  brilliant  days  of  the-  (ji'i.-ek-.RgypiiatL  kingdom  :  and  Ptolemy 
PkH.akiphus,"  with  a  fleet  of  1500  slaps  of  war,  and  a  revenue  of  nearly  15,000 
ialenis.  reigned  over  the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Cytcne  to  the 
.N::e,  anil  from  the  Xile  to  the.  Triopinn  headland  at  the  southwestern  e.xtremiiy 
of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  to  Rhodes ;  wdiile  to  the  south  his  power  extended  l.o 
the  heart  of  Ethiopia  or  Abyssinia,  and  along  both  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  In 
his  capital  there,  met  together  the  wisdom  of  Greece  and  of  the  east  and  of 
f-gyi't  ilse.lf :  Theocritus,  CallimLichus,  and  the  seven  tragedians  of  tbe  J.'le:as  ;!s 
the  .lews  who  at  this  time  began  a.t  Alexandria,  the  lrar.slat.ion  of  the.  liible  :  and 
Manetlio.  flic  famous  historian  of  the  ancient  dynasties  of  Rgvpl.  The-  Roman 
ambassadors  were  honorabh-  cnl-erteiiied  and  received  valuable  presents  ;  which 
on  their  return  home  they  laid  before  the  senate,  but  which  the  senate  imme- 
diately gave  hack  to  them,  with  permission  to  do  with  them  as  they  thought 
proper. 

In  the  year  488, "  the  people  of  Apollonia,  a  ft  reck  city  on  the  coast  of  Epi- 
OutraEo  fo  die  ambal.  rus,  seal  an  embassy  l.o  Home,  wilii  what  objee!:  we  know  not,  but 
iplain  of  some  of  [he  officers  of  the  Roman  gov  cm  - 
■■■'i  A;., 1. 1..™.  ment.  Two  Romans  of  rank,  one  of  them  a  senaior  of  ihe  house 
of  Rabins,  ir.su lied  and  boat  the  ambassadors,  and  were,  in  consequence  of  ihe 
outrage,  given  up  to  the  Apollonians  ;  one  of  the  quaestors  also  wa.s  sent  to  escort 

''-  TVjVitir.ti:;,  c«  Aqttuaatetikv.s,  fi.  The  ur.ue  ■  r;iplet;.i;,.:.is.,  i'i  ','ro  ntl-i'it  i-f.iuilin,  '■:?.  fcker  of 

ili;!:t   of  ^nviiis  ivns   known    In    llif:  namo  of  JiiSlinutn.     C'osmus  oo-iii.sl  Iko  kis,  ri],L'-:j>!i  lie.j 

"  Anio  vet  us ;"  lis  nko'i:  letitr.kVtis  i\niv  Ikreis  his  «i  rk.  whir:,  in  to  to  totitid  i:i_M.:-]it:V.uei;!;'s 

miles:  hut,  iike  the  ohi-.-  n-'VJC<hict.  of  Appins  Golkc.t.io  Neva.  &■:.     Vol.  II.  p.  1-1-2.     Somit  re- 

fliim'iin?.  it  consisted  ntoslly  of  pipes   itnih.'r  nuirkikkt  piiitii-tikirs  as.  to  the  ji::;.ji:i:it  efl't:;i- 

!;■:■(;■■.: in'..  ;e:d  v. «?  r.v.'.y  eitmk.ts.itil  on  a::  embank-  fatty's  revenue  toe  EHL--0;-'. i-u  by  Jerome  in  Lis 

tniMtt  ahove  gro  11:11]   ' -r  ■■■    "■■■■■l  '  :.-..-'.■  -  f  -.r:i;.i|l;>:£     ('; ::ilt. litre  :;n  D;.ij..l,  XL  E. 

less  tli  ill  i  a  quarter  of  a  mile.                 _  E°  They  wtMm.-iikitil  tl.it  kksas  frotnl  hi  if  i.  tin- 

-'  See   C:..n-.i-ii:.s   XV.ro?    ;;  no'itil  in-  pkr.v.  its  her,  hi  a'ilttsioli  I::  1'-.:;   re:  .ntitikii  i    u.     "T"!L  11V- r.t  I  ■ '. 

:.";■  .1.;-.  rs-vh -..-.'!.  J.Usl.  X.atrt.  XVI.  ii'ifi.  lists  of  limm  nre  rtiven  (see  Jt'vties  Llaitoti.  J.\  sii 

M  Livv,   Jvpilom.    XIV.      Zonaras,    Vlll.    ■".  lic'.kn.  Vc.k  MI."  i  e.-ir  -,;.  o.  tiS'.o,  but  ner.c  of 

Dioiivsius,  XX,  •;.    Yak-iiiis  Winliuus,  IV.  S.  tl.cm  me  known  lo  it-  liy  imy  o\;sli::j;  v.-i:--k-, 

g9.  if,  aaMr.  'V'c..<  :tiu!  .M-.t'tuen-  smt-n  most  it:st.v'.e 

c::  Tkit  eiteitl  r-f  i'tt.k'i:-.-,-  I'kiln.kli-.h..--'  :.k-  I'-rn";.  tk:  kv;  oiilr-.m  v.  ko  w.-ete  I-;;.  A.-..>:;i:..irii 

mitl-'.-r..  ;ii:-:i  k.-t  l.i  liii-liii.u'  c:-::- 1  ii  '.-.-ti'  .  -.'  ':%■■•■''  i"  :l  v;ir-v  Uijii-rcitt    -hts::i.    fr-ttll   Ihe  ky.-i--.kri  [1 

eiLlit:  '  ki-    ivk"t.  tee   Ji-s-..-|-i'ec-.l  l.v  Tin-.,-,  riti .-  .  t!:e     '_■  in  -,  itlt.-l  lli.vjt.^  1.0  a  l:ili:r  :.ui-.     ^-.t 

h:  (ivo-wi'iiess,  lit  liis  17t.lt  lilyk",  an,:  in  t.kat  Xei-rahi-'-  ;;:,tl:,.t  Mclirift.  p.  438-450. 

:etii.rk:ik-.ol-,!,'.-i-!|:l:.o!i  :■ .1  siL  Ail  nils,  ei:  tint  "  Zintiiras,  Vlll.    V.      J.  ivy,    JCi  iU:-t:t.   XV. 

weisteni  shore  of  tiie  lied  Sea,  l;y  l.'usit.as.  indi-  Valor.  Has,  VI.  6,  %  5. 
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tlie  ambassadors  and  their  prisoners  to  Uniad^nim,  l-:-st  any  attempt  should  lie 
made  to  rescue  them.  But  the  Apollonians,  measuring  rightly  their  own  utter 
inability  to  cope  with  su  L;i-caL  a  nation  as  tin.'  l.ion-.an»,  am!  j u 1 1  ■. ■; : ; > lj;  that  il  would 
lio  unwise1"  to  interpret  too  closely  the  sentence  of  the  senate,  restored  both 
of  lenders  unhurt. 

Our  notices  of  the  physical  history  of  these  times  are  very  scanty.  The  win- 
ter of  4  84  was  one  of  unusual  severity  ;"  the  Tiber  was  frozen  over  n^n  kw™  s*. 
to  ii  great  depth,  the  snow  lay  in  the  Forum  for  nearly  six  weeks,  ™e "'"'" •""■ 
the  olives  and  fig-trees  were  generally  hided,  and  many  of  the  cattle  perished 
for  want  of  pasture,  as  they  were  d.opcndeat,  even  in  winter,  on  such  food  as 
they  could  find  in  the  fields.  This  great  frost,  happened  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after  the  frost  of  35u,  and  seems  to  have  equalled  it  in  severity. 
Volcanic  phenomena'1  are  recorded  during  the  two  following  years,  and  in  488 
we  hear  of  a  very  destructive,  pestilence,  which  lasted  for  more  than  two  years 
more,  and  is  described  as  exceedingly  fatal;"  but  the  language  of  Augustine  is 
indefinite,  and  that  of  Orceins  (dearly  exaggerated,  so  that  we  can  neither  dis- 
cover the  nature  and  causes  of  the  disease,  iior  estimate  the  amount  of  the  mor- 

Ten  years,  as  they  bring  forward  into  active  life  a  new  generation,  so  they 

always   sweep  awa.y  some  of  the  last  survivors  of  former  times,  «„„,„„, 

and  bringdown  to  a  later  period  the  range  oi  In  i'n   r  \\  ■ 

pius  Claudius  and  Valerias  Oorvus,  who  were  both  alive  when, 
Pyrrhus  was  in  Italy,  died  soon  after  his  return  to  Epirus.  L.  l'aph'ius  Cursor, 
if  he  were  still  living,  had  yet  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  a  public  station  ; 
neither  he  nor  his  colleague.  So.  Uarviihts,  are  heard  of  a  gala  after  their  second 
censorship  in  the  year  482.  ii'.  Gurius  had  obtained  the  censorship  in  that 
same  yea?:,  three  years  after  his  victory  at  ISeneventum  ;  he  employed  the  mon- 
ey arising  from  the  spoils  of  his  triumph  h;  eonstruclki;:,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
second  oldest  of  the  lloman  aqueducts  ;  and  after  his  censorship  ho  was  named 
by  the  senate  one1'"  of  two  commissioners  for  completing  the  work,  hut  he  died 
within  a  few  days  after  his  appointment.  Thus  one  of  the  most  honest  and  ener- 
getic men  known  to  us  in  the  lioman  history,  a  man  whose  name  is  nssochueil  so 
closely  with  the  uncorrapLed  period  of  the  llom.'in  diameter,  was  earned  off 
apparently  before  he  hud  arrived  at  old  age.  When  Fabricius  died  we  know 
pot;  hut  he  was  not  heard  of  again  after  his  censorship  in  479,  nor  do  we  know 
any  further  particulars  of  him  than  that  he  was  buried,  by  a-  special  dispensation, 
within  the  city  walls  ;"  a  rare  honor,  which  strongly  marks  the  general  sense 
entertained  of  the  purity  of  his  virtue  ;  "as  if,"  says  Hielmhr,  "his  bones  could 
be  no  defilement,  to  the  temples  of  the  heavenly  gods,  nor  his  spirit,  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  living." 

So   passes   away  what  ma\  be   called   the  spring-iirne   of  the  lloma.il  people. 
Wealth,  and  power,  and   dominion  have  brought  on  the  ripened  t 

Hummer,  with  more  of  vigor  indeed,  but  less  of  freshness.     Be- 
gitming  her  career  of  conquest  beyond   the  limits  of  Italy,  Rome  was  now  enter- 
ing  upon  her  appointed  work,  and  that  work  was  undoubtedly  fraught  with  good. 
The  conqueror  and  the  martyr  are  alike  God's  instruments;  but  it  is  the  priv- 

M  They  may  have  Ycincmbered  fcli.e  wi=d;nn  "'  Orcsuis,  TV.  4.      The  earthquake  which 

..;"  I'.  i  dv.'.iia.'iii.s  in  '.itii  (■aeiimst;me:ep.  -.-.-  J 1 1  -  i.  happened  in  the  i'kcntU.n  w-.ir,  jif-t  sis  t'ae  Ho- 
t-lie; Siiiiiaoi  kii.i:.  Lculyelii.la:?,  r;.s  jiiven  np  iiiiias  and  rieei;',:;ais  v-tra  ccit;  to  eni.aii.-f, 
ifj  t  l:ia  n  by  Lis  eoniitiymi-n,  ::s  an  iiti-eH-in-.at  lidongs  to  the  \  ok-aiiii;  ;.ln:noi  m-ia  (it  I  ins  pe- 

i'ljl"    Stall!   ..vr::HL'   ■■■.■  '■  i ! ,;  1 1    lli:    lil.il     t]:y.:n    li)  tllljlll.      riod. 

A  Spartan  hud  warned  them  not  to  tultfi  tl.u        "  Auirur.fi>ie,  lit,  17.     Orosins,  IV.  0. 
Spartan  governnu  nt.  a;  ]'.-.-.  word,  n.ir  t:i  be' i  eve        ''■  lo-oiiliiuis-,  de  .ieaiaxlnct,  6. 

t!:;d    i.;;.:i.y    1 1 1 '  LT  >   t     11.!  li  .  I  V   (Jl'-V   '.    le   li  i  :ii,'   0  i'  iipa-Ul  i3    '  'k^O.    I.-.  '  J.'.-  ,"!  I  ■ .'.  ■ ,     I  !.    V.-i.        'I'll  111   ].:■■«:•:'■  i  :u. 

11  way  i.:i  their  '.iii-oa-.'.r,  and  pair-!-  iiini  lit  Hi  civ  was  buiied  within  the  rt'.ills  iii'  Ann!  \y.:A'..'..  aa 

dif.c-ro.1  ion.     fliit  Uisrudotus.  VI,  So.  havinf-been  the  deliverer  <;:' the  c'.lv.    Ti.ucvd 

"  Zoning,    Vlll.   ii.      Austin.;,   de   Civit,  V.  11. 
Dei,  III.  17. 
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ilege  of  ills  conscious  and  willing  instruments  to  lie  doubly  a.nrt  merely  blessed  : 
the  benefits  of  their  work  to  others  sire  unalloyed  by  evil,  while  to  themselves  it 
is  the  perfecting  and  not  the  corrupting  of  their  moral  being  ;  when  it  is  done, 
they  are  not  east  away  as  instruments  spoiled  and  worthless,  but  partake  ei'  the, 
srood  ivlreli  they  have  odven,  ar.d  enjoy  forever  the  love  of  men,  and  the  bless 
ing  of  God. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  POWER  OF  CAKTHAGE. 


rj«Jun{tff9ai  M  JitoBji  *ai  Kap^fUrwi  toXSf. — Aristotie,  PcUtJfi.  II. 

The  name  of  Cubage  has  already  occurred  more  than  once  in  the  course  of 
t>n«ii>i  cwduim  -i  tms  history ;  and  I  have  already  noticed  the  extent  of  her  do- 
ckihsss.  minion,  and  the  inherent  causes  of  its  unsoundness,  inasmuch  as 

the  Carthaginians  and  their  African  subjects  were  separated  from  one  another 
by  broad  differences  of  race,  language,  and  institutions ;  so  that,  they  could  not 
blend  together  into  oae  nation.  The  isolation  of  Carthage  frcm  ail  the  surround- 
ing  people  oii.'ei'S  a  striking  contrast  to  the  position  of  Koine  in  Italy,  whore  the 
allies  and  the  Latin  name  were,  bound  to  the  Romans  and  to  each  other  by  mani- 
fold ties,  ar.d  Ike  communication  of  the  Roman  franchise,  u-r  at  .east  il-.o  prospeet 
of  obtaining  it  hereafter,  was  every  year  effacing  the  painful  memory  of  the  first 
conquest,  and  eficeting  that  consolidation,  of  various  elements  into  one  great  and 
united  people,  in  which  alone  conquest,  ean  find  its  justification.  [Jut  as  the 
Carthaginians  will  now  occupy  no  small  share  of  our  attention,  from  the  impor- 
tance aad  long  duration  of  their  contest  with  the  Romans,  so  it  becomes  desirable 
to  look  at  them  more  closely,  and  see  what  was  their  internal  state,  and  with 
what  excellences  and  defects  in  their  national  character  and  institutions  they  en- 
countered the  iron  strength  of  Rome. 

The  constitution  of  Carthage  was  compared  to  that  of  Sparta,  as  containing  in 
it  the  elements  of  monarchy  and  of  aristocracy,  and  of  democracy. 

i   ■■■■■■■ in  such  mixed  governments,  one  element  is  always  predomi- 

™" y ™" °°"  '  nant:  first,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  the  monarchical.  next 
the  arts  toe  rati  cal,  and,  lastly,  the  dernoeratieal  or  popular.  The  predominance 
of  one  clement  by  no  means  implies,  however,  the  total  inactiviiy  of  the  others  ; 
and  in  their  common,  ai'Jioiigli  no;  equal  action,  consists  the  excellence  of  such 
consiitvd.ions;  not  simply  that  the  working  of  the  principal  power  is  checked  by 
the  direct  leva!  rights  of  (he  other  two,  but  much  more  because  the  nation  retains 
by  their  means  those  ideas  and  those  points  of  character  which  they  peculiarly 
suggest  and  encourage,  and  is  thus  saved  from  that  narrow -minded  uniformity  of 
views  and  of  tastes  which  the  exclusive  influence  of  any  single  element  must 
necessarily  occasion,  Jn  Carthage  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  monarchical 
part  of  the  constitution  had  once  the  ascendency,1  but  during  those  times  in 
which  she  is  best  known  to  us,  file  aristocratical  element  was  predominant  :   the 


■   .iri^io:!,'  ;■;.'■-  Tin.:  '  .1.  '  n  ;.■:.■  ;,a-.  i:i:\  .t  -il:  ■  rr.   ;ei  i.ri-.xii:v.    .  .  j  .:.      i,  ^:':ili„.    -i  llij  l,  l  ,.h 

^■i;!  in  :e.v  i-c-:::iLrt  ^-.-.r  :.::■  i--::kt  n-..ai  •■^\[.ni  tViis  :\r. ;■  mi-t  '.<■:  :::<d  ■■:.:<  ■::■<)  ■■  I'  1 1  m  f.c/A,  t 

or  from  -a  tvranf.    'Politic.  II.  11.     Yet  in  sin-  times  of  tho  IW.r.'-.-Aiiir/.M.  !i[s;1::ry,  ijcfnri;  llmi- 

utL-'.t  i ■lioj-.--  lie  eivus  'L'aif h;;;L.'e  as  :m  instiaivu  (;('  eov^Utulioii  existed  en  v.'hidi  Aijstotlo   cijiil- 

u  country  wlieiT:  ,i  ii  nueiy  l:a;l  bso.ii  iuctec'lod  merits. 
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full  development  of   Liu'!   democralical  was  prevented  by  tin1.  premature  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  nation. 

The  Carthaginian  aristocracy  wag  partly  one  of  birth,  but  chiefly,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  wealth.  Indeed,  the  older  form  of  a  pure  aristocracy  of  j,,,,^,.,^-^ 
bit  -ill  must  necessarily  be  rare  in  a  colony,  where  the  original  set- 
tlers must  almost  always  be  a  mixed  body,  and  yet  in  (.heir  new  settlement  find 
tin  aiseivos  oil  an  (.:ijUii::Ly  v.itb  each  oilier.  It  appears,  however,  lint  nobility 
of  birth  was  acknowledged  hi  Carthage,  and  that  their  two  chief  magistrates,  or 
judges/  sulfates,  whom  the  G  reeks  called  kmtrs,  were  elected  only  from  a  certain 
number  of  families.  How  many  these  were,  and  what  was  the  origin  of  their 
nobility,  we  are  not  informed.  But  wealth,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Ro- 
man government,  was  an  iiicllsp::a=aljle  oualiiicaiiou  fur  all  the-  highest  offices.  _NTay, 
we  are  told  that  the  very  suffetes  and  captains-general  of  the  common  wealth 
bought  their  hi>h  dimities  ::i  ivhether  this  is  to  he  understood  of  paying  money 
to  obtain  votes,  or,  as  is  much  more  probiiblo,  that  the  fees  or  expenses  of  entering 
on  an  oiliee  were  purjiosely  made  very  heavy,  to  render  it  inaccessible  to  any 
but  the  rich. 

The.  great  council,  i', -.>.>.*.) to;,  was  probably  an  assembly  as  numerous  as  the 
Roman  senate,  and,  like  the  senate,  was  a  mixed  body,  containing  ,„ .,,,„„;  „„.,„!,  Il:lli 
members  of  different,  ages,  who,  in  whatever  manner  appointed,  ■■'■°™«1°(«1*!™. 
were  a  soft  of  representation  of  the  general  feelings  of  the.  aristocracy.  Rut  from 
this  great  council  there  were  chosen  one  hundred  members/  who  formed  what 
was  called  the  council  of  elders,  and  who  In.  fact  were  the  supreme  authority  in 
the  state.  They  were,  orighally  appointed  as  a  cheek  upon  the  power  of  the 
eajitaiiisgcneral,  and  were  a  court  before  which  every  general,  on  bis  return 
from  a  foreign  command,  had  to  render  an  account  of  his  conduct.  But  by  de- 
gree? they  became  not  only  supreme  criminal  judges  in  all  cases,  but  also  a  su- 
Ereme  executive  council,  of  which  the  two  suffetes  or  kings  were  (lie  presidents. 
1  this  capacity  they  were  legally,  we  may  presume,  no  more  than  a  managing 
com  milieu  for  the  great  council,  so  they  became  in  ordinary  cases  its  substitute, 
and  in  all  cases  exercised  such  a  control  over  it,  that  they  are  called  a  power  for 
governing  the  gaacral  council  itself,6 

The  hundred,  or  the  elders,  were  chosen  for  life  from  members  of  the  great 
coma;;!,  but  not  by  the  votes  of  the  great  council  at  laro-e.  On  the  The  _„i-M  „ 
contrary,  they  were  chosen  by  certain  bodies  which  Aristotle  calls  ™ilrfsrffi™> 
TS'.-r'tix'"-'!  »]'  commissions  of  live,  and  which  formed  so  many  close  corporations, 
iillic;;  up  their  own  vacancies,  '['his  is  nearly  ah  the  information  «  hies  we  possess 
on  the  subject ;  for  Aristotle  only  adds,  that  these  commissions  had  great  and 
various  powers,  and  that  their  members  remained  longer  in  once  -ban  the  ordi- 
nary magistrates,  inasmuch  as  they  exercised  an  authority  both  before  and  after 
their -regular  term  of  magistracy.  The  most  probable  conjecture  is,  that  the 
more  important  branches  of  the  pub-lie  administration  were,  as  we  should  say, 
put  in  commission,  and  vested  in  boards  of  five  members  ;   that  'has  the  treasury 

''  Avis  tot],-,,  Politic.  11.11.    BftruiKJi  nit  0a-  '  "  Centum  ox  numoro    ssunatoruni   jedicos 

ri>ci(  ::i-r.  *.-,?■;  ri  airiclrat  ytrst  nil  ---r.,  ri  rv-  dalignnl  nr,"  says  Jratdn,  giving  an  ;■■■■■■■.:  of 

X6V.     11  is  obvious  tlmt  "suilbs,"  or  "  saH-B,"'  is  tin:  uriyia  ■it'  t'.js  oral licit  o:'(.!iU!rs.  XT.X.  •'..    'fa-;: 

t.lie  SLin.r:  word  wlfu  Ihc,  Jlctm-y  Urri'.-i,  vied,  eoumal  of  ofa^    .;,-  -*..»,  U  ai-' h,_-.'..  .  L 

„   .  ,  ..      C.M,ri.V.:-.v     il'.-:i    llii-     ,;.y:;i;.     . ■ . : i;  1 : . ■ . ] .     ;.v    f:':.:il.i 

'■'■■■"  '  .''".i!:':i>M.:*eirai--r.iteSTvli..i!ivraa.  riyyj.r.^-,.  Kii-  ['civ!,:  i,-.  .\.l..!.„inXVI.:. 

tl;'-  ::■•■•>■:■'■■•*■    ■-■■■■■■■-■•■  i-s  In;  ...u;c.  -  .1:  .   ..iSfr.lia-,1  p,,,-  -\-,.  ,,,■'.,..;  .  ;,-.L:SM  of  ur.-.  (.'ia1,i:aan:.  I'    <■■■■:!  ■ 

inHUivyiiiv  dcaii^aiBi:.-::-.!  lr.i>a  tlui  km-*,  laid  it-itutior,   i   Imvc  kaa:  l=n-.=-;  lc  -,  .!.:.■.  .[  ■■  .  !i    -. 

i!  was  ;■  great  change  when  She  hnuli  tes,  Bred  ,- .  ,',  Him   H  iaj  Beaei  nshea  or  the  African  NV 

.;:  i  i,:r  ,ii liter-,  m-  .-nia  a--.  o-sin.h.I  to  .'i;ivo  :i  t;011J    y,-,i    [      £  jlavI.  ;ijj,-,  t",.-i-iv^u  ".i-iio  'i— i-'- 

!::]:«;    so  it  "is  probably  lh;d  tire   sa::\:V;s   ;it  :,V,^  >..,,..,'  ;;,l:.,r'i.  i':--ii;l,;l:i:;.iv  on  Ari^.-tes 

(  ;  iiiciy.'  :;:•,,  v.aav  mi  c.mtc  ::,  .t-„  |!-t  !.!-,..■/  .,„.,, ,.,n!.-r;  (.vrtWiijriijiiin  coa-titclici:-,  aaa- 

wi!ronot  knifrs,  mid  1...U  I :,;-.  < ;  :>oh  ■,i-)ii,-i--.  ;u  !j,:-cd  in  lfil, 

<!-.., :a-l-_t[:l-„i?,lr„\A-J,:u-1;:.iMid;i,taTiiiik!iIj-to         .  u  }:sx.    ;,;,      « g,,1K...i.is    ,.ollsilumi, 

,i'":l'    '  .    _  m.lximaaaoadiyisam^niitamrsgeadQmvia."' 
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would  bo  intrusicd  (o  one  commission  of  five,  the  c-ii.ro  of  public  manners  and 
morals,  the  censor's  office  siL  Rome,  would  be  civen  to  another  commission  ;  the 
police,  perhaps,  to  another  ;  tins  navy  to  smother  ;  and  so  on.  Nothing  would 
biudor  these  commissioners  iYom  being  members  of  t.be  great  cour.ei!,  ami  nothing 
would  hinder  them,  therefore,  from  electing  themselves  to  fill  up  vacancies  in 
tbe  council  of  elders ;  in  fact,  we  are  expressly  (old-  that  the  treasurer's  or  qiiies- 
tor's  office  led  regularly  to  a,  sea1,  amongst  the  hundred;  and  thus  the  same  men 
being  often  members  itt  one  and  [lie  same  time  of  ono  or  perhaps  more  of  these 
administrative  commissions,  and  of  the  great  council,  and  also  of  the  council  of 
elders,  we  can  understand  what  Aristotle  means  when  he  says  that  it  was  a 
favorite  practice  with  the  Carthaginians  to  invest  the  same  person  with  several 
oilices  together. 

All  this  was  sullieieally  iiristocraticid,  or  rather  in  the  spirit  of  that  worst  form 
of  aristocracy  which  the  Greehs  o.ified  oligarchy.  And  what 
was  thus  ordered  by  law,  was  io  be  maintained  by  feeling  ;  the, 
members  of  the  aristocracy  had  their  clubs,"  where  they  habitually  mot  at  a  com- 
mon mess  or  public  table,  with  the  very  object-  of  binding  them  more  closely  to 
each  other,  and  imbuing  them  entirely  with  the  spirit  of  their. order. 

Under  such  a  constitution  the  power  of  the  suffetes  had  been  reduced  from  its 
iiimi.v.jistt.niie  !■(.»■-  originally  almost  kingly  prerogatives  to  the  state  of  the  doge 
eronusnis-L-ui.  under  the  late  constitution  of  Venice.      In  cai'lior  times  they  had 

been  invested  with  the  two  great  characters  of  ancient,  royalty,  those  of  general 
and  of  priest;9  but  now  the  first  of  these  was  commonly  taken  from  him,  and  the 
office  of  gene ral-i a. -chief  is  spoken  cf  by  Aristotle  as  distinct;  nor  was  it  even 
left  in  the  suffetes'  appointment.  Still  the  two  liings,  as  the  Greek  writers  call 
them,  were  recognized  as  an  essential  branch  of  the  government,  and  if  they  dif- 
fered upon  any  proposed,  measure  from  the  council  of  eld.ers,  then  the  question 
was  referred  to  the  assembly  of  the  people."  It  yvas  thus,  no  doubt,  that  an 
opening  was  afforded  for  weakening  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  ;  fur  either  of 
the  suffetes  was  thus  enabled  to  introduce  t'ae  decision  of  '.he  popular  branch  on. 
points  of  government ;  and  it  is  of  the  essence  of  a  popular  assembly,  if  called 
into  activity,  to  become  predominant:  it  may  exist  and  }\:i  be  powerless,  but 
only  so  long  as  few  points  are  in  practice  sab  minted  io  its  decision. 

But  so  long  as  the  suffetes  and  council  were  agreed,  the  power  of  the  Car- 
jnflidiipD-sr.  c™t  thaginian  people  was  exceedingly  small.  Nothing,  :'.  seems,  could 
3:0ioiuiii(ii(,aiin-:ni)-..:.  originate  ^(j,  L/L0  popular  assembly  ;  so  that  the  exorcise  of  its 
functions  did  not  depend  on  its  own  will,  but  on  the  accidental  disagreement  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  legislature.  And  as  the  mass  of  the  people  had  so 
small  a  share  practically  in  the  legislation  or  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  so 
they  were  destitute  of  judicial  power:  there  were  no  juries  as  in  England,  nor 
any  large  popular  courts  where  huadrecls  or  even  thousands  of  the  poorest  citi- 
zens sat  in  judgment  as  at.  Athens.  All  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  were  tried  by 
certain  magistrates  ;'■'  the   highest   matters,  as  we   have   seen,  by  the   council  of 

«  Livy,  XXXIII,  46.— What  is  here  sn.id  of  a  At  least  Hamilcav,   who  commanded  the 

•ho  ne.iltiiilieat.ior.  ofcbiei.-  in  Lie  bunds  of  tb.o  t'liehi.aeihei-;  lit  ;he  bur.le  o:"Tliiiior:i,  and  win: 

same  [H-rsons  is:  Carthage,  was  also  the  fuse  at  was  one  of  the  --.. ib'-i:tiJ.  ]-,  <!i-ae] ilie.i  'ny  Hero- 

Venice.  livery  member  of  the  supreme  criminal  tlo'.iu  := s  ;acriiicin,-  J  mi.  0'  tae  ':■;,:  lie,  mid  |ioiu-- 

tribanal  of  flirty  had  a  scat  ex-oi'Iieio  in  the.  sot:-  in-r  li  billions  -,-.  1 1 i i  Ills  own  hand  ua  c-ie  viedn^. 

lite  ;  i.c.i  ■.be  ;h"oo  presidents  cl.'  ;l.o  For'./  sat  VII.    :r.7.      And   iillln.iiiL.di   tbe   c.\|ht:  -b.n    ia 

abo  in  tbe  comic-il  of  1.1m  do^o.      ;'  l.'a'.ii.bri'.c  lievodoi.iis  is  Mem,  loid  not  cihci,  ye:  t'ao  same 

■  '.'i  !■'■■,!: ii.irni-.''  tuys  Dam,  '■colic  dii  jooc,  o\i  ios>ioa  is  aiiohcd  to  1  ■:.-  prophet  Tbameaas, 
naiiiienee  do' l-iiibniniitriitieii  et  Io  pouvoir  ivho  was  wid;  tlie  G.reeh  army  at  I'lahea;  ana. 
discreiioiitiab-e  do  b.  [le'.ioa,  so  rr,iii\ab!ni  :-iV.  i :.  is  .oiioss  II  mad  ear  bad  boon  i  io^'iaa  y  •■  ii.oi.ei  ! 

■  o.i.i  1  -  a  .■■n.i.ij  nii.iii-e'— IMs'.oiro  ile  Yenise,  in  tbe  sajrhice,  we  e;ni  Ma-e"-h  sapoc.se  :hat  be 
L:v":  X.KXIX.  Vol.  VI.  p.  Co,  and  ldij.  would  jiavo  remained  in  tbe  e'limo  ivliilc  i:.  win 

'  i'.;  irt'irajna  rw  iTaipmi:     Aristode,  Politic,  iroin.ir  forward,  instead  of  bciae:  present  iv'ib 

II.  11.     It  maybe  mentioned.  as  i;  :naii;  ot  tbe  1  i^  .o'.'iie!^  .iatbo  notion. 

».  :is  coo  rati  oal  spirit  oft.be  Carthaginian  govern-  e  Aristotle,  Politic.  II.  11. 

n io nl.  that  -.he"-:1 1 in.o  r.ud  ]?.a:olo'  hud  di::b:oiLt  "  'AuurrmJ-iTn-Jr.  rti  7,;.-  (■■■i.-.-.f  ;-J  riS;-  .i/ii.i.'m 

baths— Valer.  Max.  IX.  6.  Est.  %  i.  U<!d<,uVai  ttuuus,  *<A  rf  iXXasti'  oAX"v,  KaSdiup  » 
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elders  ;  but  every  magistracy  seems  to  have  had  a 
and  only  one  court  had  a  popular   constitution.     m 

deed  am!  four,"  the  members  of  which  were  elected  by  the  people  at  large  ;  but 
public  opi:don  required  that  they  should  be  men  of  irreproachable  characters  ; 
ami  llicrefore  the  election  was  conducted  "with  care,  and  no  one  ivithoul  merit 
was  likely  to  be  appointed.  This  court  probably  exercised  jnrisdief.ion  especially 
in  civil  and  mercantile  causes;  such  as  ivould  be  exceedingly  numerous  in  so 
great  a  commercial,  country  as  Carthage. 

Thus  excluded  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Lilians  from  the  government,  the  legis- 
lature, and  Lhe  courts  of  justice,  the   Carthaginian   commons  were  »«„;]„,  ,j,t™  „f  «„]. 
kept  for  centuries  in  a  state  of  contented   acquiescence,  with  their  ™™"™- 
eoimtry's  eonsittuiiou,  because  provision  iva.s  happily  ncid  wisely  made   for  their 

Ehysical  wants.  Colonization,  as  a  provision  for  the  poorer  citizens,  was  an 
abilual  resource  of  the  Carthaginian  government.  And  not  only  did  their  nu- 
merous settlements  along  the  coast  of  Africa  enable  them  to  make  grants  of  land 
to  whole  bodies  of  their  people,  but  individuals15  were  employed  in  various  offices 
under  the  govern mer.t,  as  clerks,  or  as  custom-house  o"iecrs,  where  opportuni- 
ties of  aeeuirir.g  money  would  not  he  wanting.  Willi  such  means  of  relief, 
largely  oia-red  by  fortune  and  \vise!y  used,  the  Carthaginian  people  were 
sa.ved  from  that  worst  cause  of  revolutions,  general  distress;  and  tin;  mass  of 
mankind  are  so  constituted,  that  so  '.org  as  their  physical  wants  are.  satisfied,  the 
cravings  of  then-  intellectual  and  moral  nature  are  rarely  vehement. 

Every  one  who  is  accustomed  lo  make  history  a  reality  must  feel  how  unsatis- 
factory arc  these  accounts  of  mere  institutions,  which,  at  flu;  best, 
can  offer  us  only  a-  plan,  and  not  a  living  ]  in  \\  s  I  (  l  i 
giuian  aristocracy,  with  its  merchant-nobles,  its  jealous  tribunals,  c:-.iiii»?.iiii..:i.-.™i'ir.>. 
its  power  abroad  and  its  weakness  at  home,  an  older  sister  of  that  Venetian  re- 
public, wl'.ose  fail,  less  shatneful  than  the  long  stagnation  of  its  half  existence. 
Nemesis  hits  in  our  own  days  rejoiced  in:  Or  did  the  common  voice  in  Franco 
speak  truly,  when  if  called  England  the.  modem  Carthage  '.'  Or  :s  Holland  the 
truer  parallel;  and  do  the  contests  of  the  house  of  Nassau  with  the  Dutch 
.'irisfocracv  represent  the  ambition  of  the  house  of  llarca,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
populaj  r inly  over  the  old  arisloeratieal  constitution"  We  cannot  answer  these 
questions  certainly,  because  Carthage  on  the  stage  of  history  is  to  us  a  dumb 
actor ;  no  poeJ,  orator,  historian,  or  philosopher,  h-.ts  es<  iped  the  wreck  of  time, 
to  show  us  how  men  thought  and  felt  at   Carthage.      'There  were   Carthaginian 

Aimo'aljrjn.    Aristot,  Politic.  II.  11.  FIu'tiu  «*itjo(  practice  of  saliiiiicLhi*  ■'.ii'lere.rLl  ?;ii;w-'  in  ok'Vr- 

:ufi  «ff..iici  rili  Wif»i,Ill.  L.    >'or  I  ':ie  stall  -ii!;>it  onl.  inacel  rates.  Vat  o:' u  mere  i.le:uo;:r:.t:uiil  sys- 

in  the  text  t]»t  passages  arc  a  stiLneient  van-  teio  by  which  'nil  ;ill  ouuses«e:e  i  ried  '■■■■■:  ina^'is- 

ijj.; 1 1. ;    hut  (.lie  iirst  offers,  as  is  v.-cJl  kucivii,  fraios",  as  at  fii'ticn;::.  but  some  by  i^ii-ist.r.cos, 

imifl'i.  ilii'.ieolty  in  bself;  end  Kline's  expIutLiL-  and  ol hers  byjnrics;  "some  by -'■  ■■'■ 

-  -'  ■■lis  factory.     In.  the  hitter  ]ift«'s  arei  .-.tlnjv*  !:■;,  another?" 


ic  authority, 

Carl.he^e  mid   l.ai-oibeiiu.as  urn  said  to  resemble  "  The  number  of  this  court  is  stipnoscd  oy 

eaeh    other   in   the   ari.-tocraUeul    pri;  icicle   of  Kicbuhr  (Vol.  T.  note  SSL}  to  have,  rftferonee  lo 

vestine;  the  judicial  power  in  naisi'trates,  icid  the  number  of  iveis  in  the  _J(.iar  year,  as  ii 

not.  in  juries  laketi  from  the  ocoeio  at  itrite.  there  wove,  t'.vo  judecs  far   oueh  tycel;.     Tiro 


-■   oora;ciiy  clear;  hut  one  docs  not.  sen     r her-  nee  elected,  -ay*  Aristotle.  c!m  !■ 

way  it  should  bo  more  aristocrat!  eat  to  stive     Ti-xitvrw;  :i.U'  li.wrtSr'a.i  .  This  can  only  mean 
alt  these  magistrates  a  universal  jurisdiction,     public  oriiuicei  jepered  for  the  offiecso  high 


...ther  than,  a-  at  Spuria,  to  assieu  civil  c;.uscs  c.aalilieatiou  i:i  point  of  character,  tlud:  the  an- 
te one.  court,  and  criminal  lo  another.  It  is  pehit.mcnt.  was  in  the.  truest  sense  of  the.  v.ori.I 
:i"iii.',-,  Le.i, that  ;:. one  of  tiieso  piosec-o-  .Sp;i:ia  aiisl'icralicul  :  ivln.reas  .U.LSp.ute.  a  lewov  siui el- 
and i  Lest  L. are  should  be  -■•.:':•■'■.  to  manure  t'ic;v  avj  iiei:i_-  fixed  for  the.  eiiai-actc-s  of  ihe  lijciri, 
courts  of  jiistiee  on  the  same  imhiciplo ;  thai,  persons  of  very  ordinary  qnaliliealioiis  we.ro 
is,  on  one  of  a;:  ardipo'iuiar  e::aracter,  ::,■■  idr/,v  ol'ten  c!io,-en,  ii'  ia.r!:i  iccllni-s  reeonnnc!L..led 
!,<Toi«av  i-.i  T/fi  Ki,r^.,h-„,  if  iii  the.  other  pus-  thorn. 

sa^e   I  lie;-  sre   :o;-jnc.  t.i  ho  cent  rested  ivilii  Olio  "  .ArisLoi.  i'olilie.  VI.  S.     'At!   n:-,-n  inrtjiv-.-j 

trnctlier.     Is  it  not  possible  tlLcrei'ore  to  :( f:jr  -s;  rcB  f:'^,m  -»■■](  ™s  -.;ion«'.:.i(  t-.. :;;■-:;  d *■'"■■  -n;. 

the  v.-onis  K,-i8o'rr:i  i'v  A  n .  i.s  .„'„,■,, ,  -,,  :_.i,  v.l.olc  o'  Iviaec  mi  uersL  ends  Inis  o:iss:iL-e  as  1  have  done  ; 

the   eeiiisc    prees:iine-  it,   ra'Jicr    than   to  tlie  lieeren  objects  to  l!:ls  iLiteri.ce'.atien.  and  i.\- 

words  iuj  ^S  &\«<  ;.t'  ii-Muv.  ami  la  -.Leder-  plains  it  of'coionies  sent  out  in  themass, 
itondihe-e  lust  lfiirss  not ;..;.' t lit  /.aeedteii Ionian 
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writers,  of.  know.  Kal'mst  lin.il  heard  trans!  a.l'or.s  of  passages  in  their  historical 
records';'3  and  Lin!  Roman  senate,  when  Carthage  was  destroyed,  ordered  Mkcd's 
work  on  agriculture  to  1;.;  translated  into  Latin.1'1  Eor'v,erc  geographical  ;ui counts 
of  their  voyages  of  discovery  wauling  ;  ire  perfect  translations  of,  or  rather  extracts 
from,  (wo  of  which  into  Greek1 5  find  Turin,  ha.ye  descended  to  our  times.  But 
of  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers  we  hear  nothing;  nor  probably  lvero  the 
writers  who  were  translated  to  Salhtst  deserving  of  the  name  of  historians;  at 
least  all  tliat  he  quotes  from  them  relates  to  times  beyond  real  historical  memory, 
as  if  they  had  but  recorded  floating  popular  traditions,  wiiboul  atlciaptmg  criti- 
cal or  contemporary  his  tow.  it  was  a  Greek  who  gave  want  may  he  looked 
upon  as  a  Garth agiuian  account"  of  the  first  Punic  war;  and  it  was  to  two 
Greeks11  that  Hannibal  committed  the  task  of  recording  his  own  immortal  expe- 
dition to  Italy.  Their  language,  indeed,  shut  the  Carthaginians  out  from  the 
prevailing  eiviljzitiion  of  the  ancient  world- :  it  was  easy  for  a  Roman  to  learn 
Greek,  which  was  but  a  sister  language  to  his  own;  but  neither  Greek  nor  Latin 
have  any  near  resemblance  to  l'hcenician  ;  nor  were  there  any  Carthaginian 
names  or  stories  which  pools  and  artists  had  made  famous  amongst  a!:  civilized 
nations  like  those  of  Thebes  and  Troy.  Tims,  as  I  said  before,  Carthage,  not 
having  spoken  of  what  Mas  in  her  heart,  it  has  passed  ahing  with  herself  into 
destmciion  ;  and  we  can  now  only  know  something  of  what  she  did,  without  un- 
derstanding what  she  was. 

Polybius1-  has  said  that  during  the  wars  with  the  Romans,  the  Carthaginian 
Gmrti  n<fl»  ,mp.,ur  constitution  became,  more  democratic al,  and  he  ascribes  the  vic- 
;-.",V,'-..;,,;,l,l-.>.,:!;::":  lory  of  the  Romans  in  some  measure  to  the  superior  wisdom  of 
a*-  their  aristocralical  goierument,  and  the  instability  of  popular  coun- 

sels in  Carthage.  It  is,  indeed,  evident,  that  the  family  of  1'a.rca  rested  on  pop- 
ular support,  and  were  opposed  by  the  party  of  the  aristocracy  ;  and  thai:  they 
could  maintain  their  power  so  long  in  spite  of  such  an  opposition,  shows,  un- 
ihaiblcdlv,  thai;  the  popular  part  of  the  constlt.ation  ma.-,t  have  gained  far  more 
strength  than  it  possessed  in  the  days  of  Aiistotio,  Hamilcar  and  Ids  family 
seem  to  have  stood  in  the  position  of  Pericles  at  Athens ;  both  have  often  been 
ta\edwitb  having  injured  irreparably  the  constitution  of  their  two  countries  ;  and 
both,  perhaps,  had  ihe  natural  weakness  of  great  men,  that  feeling  themselves 
to  be  better  ihan  any  iast.iti7l.ions,  tltey  removed  too  boldly  tilings  w  hich  to  them 
were  hindrances,  bul  to  the  mediocrity  of  ordinary  men  are  supports  or  useful 
guides;  so  that  when  they  died,  and  no  smith:  men  arose  able  to  till  their  place, 
what  they  had  undone  found  nothing  to  succeed  to  it,  and  thou  the  overthrow 
of  the  older  system  appeared  an  irreparable  mischief.  Rut  the  question  is 
amongst  the  most  difficult  in  political  science  ;  'Venice  shows  that  no  democracy, 
no  lyranuv,  can  be  so  vile  as  ihe  dregs  of  at:  aristocracy  suffered  to  run  out  iis 
full  course  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  a.  war,  the  I  toman  senate  is  no  fair 
specimen  of  aristocracies   in   general  ;   the  affairs  of  Athens  and   Carthage  were 

"  Salluft,  Bull.  JuKurtli.  21. 

"  Pliny,  ilislw.  Nsitur.  XY'HL  §  22.     It  up-  ,- 

]isni'i*  livon  tairt  passiitto  I  ■ial  cm  I  lie  ilea  (ruction  . 

ni'  Girth  OR  a   thi!   lairtlnutiriiiin    libraries  were  would  pure  llarihajrin: 

jri.an  ey  !.!■!■  ¥i>li :■.■..'.■■  '0  ,;  i':n-  nr'.i -.!■-.:■  ■::'  A:'ri;::,:'  wliv'i  iippii-i:ii',ly  t'ns  (:\:'.y  purpose  s1!',:...Vl:1V.:I   i.y 

11  rfijrvili.fi  Afriiae ;'!  that  is  ehieily,  no  doubt,  to  Hmino's  speakinc  ir.  a  io-fi:ira  i:Lju:;iL-o  i-   to 

Maidnisssi,      A-i.i  l.'n,:s  ;:.j  (.aitiisujiiiiari  hook,  c;o;sc  i  lancl:  :.!.  Miiphio'n  b-.trtc-^q-.-.i;  iatfirprfitii- 

i'rfiin  which  Sailust  quoli'i  v.- cm  ,:i:,-.l,  lo  tolls  lion  of  it? 

us,  to  hsivo  !j .: : ■: i ■  l; _■  ■>: I  I ii  kiv.!-  i[ionia~..ii,  Musin-         ''  Slid:  as  a  Crock  '.rau-latiac  (;:':;  voya.ee  <\". 

i  -'.I-'  ffrandnou.   And  Anther,  Majfo'a  waft  mia  Haano,  pnbHfl]  :■■■.  bj  Hudson  in  hio  I  teographl 

•■■■i:LL-:il:t=j:l  i'.ir  :rn:i.~L:il:....:-.  1  .i  por-cu:  ivr.-j  under-  jl  in  or  .is ;  iinti  i\-sM:-i  Aihaias'  L:iiii:  vorsh.ui  or 

it'-.'il  '    si  iritirc:!-.  of  v'otii  the  man  who  iouv.v  oci-afm  ej:it1s  el'  I  lie  roy£i_'c  of  lliiniloou,  whieh 

it  ■K--X  whs  u  CK'tober  o:'  tli'j  Juifiiu  liisioly,  it.  Hoc :''n  has  jrtvcti  in  toe  Appomlix  io  his  work 

Silanus.      Still  a   k(u>wie;l^e   of  Carthaginian  on  C art-Inure, 
muni,  liiivi;  luavi  :.  ri'.rc  iwioiiipli^liiaiinl. ;  v.tildi         "    I'liilimi*  of  A^rigentum. 
□iikoa  U3  wonder  at  t  h  l- ial  rid  ■.'.;:[■. ■■'■.■■[':•].■,:..;:' i^         1T  s,....]|-.:;,  LU'  ].i;c;-ca::'i..:r'.,  lind  Siln.ii  us  or  Ki- 


n  thsit  iaiigiiiiei'i  upon  Ilia  ltoir.cn  i.taito,  us  ia    louin.     Via.  Cornel.  Hepot.  ir 


tlie  PtEnnluB  olTiahai:-.    it  stciti  to  uic  by  no        »  VI.  51. 
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never  conducted  so  ably  as  when  the  popular  party  was  most  predominant;  nor 
have  any  govern  incuts  ever  shown  in  war  greater  feebleness  and  vacillation  and 
ignorance  than  those  of  Sparta,  arid,  hut  too  often,  of  England. 

A  great  commercial  state,  where  wraith  was  largely  gained  and  highly  valued, 
was  always  in  dsufrcr,  according  to  the.  opinion  of  the  ancient  Ei|eirii  .., 
pimoso  pliers.,  of  losing  its  spirit  of  enterprise.  But  in  this  Car-  «.s ^AmMghiiiui  jw- 
tha^e  resembled  thi:  government  of  British  India  ;  necessity  at  first 
.made  her  merchants  soldiers;  and  when  she  became  powerful,  then  the  mere 
impulse  of  a  great  domhuoa  kepi:  up  her  energy ;  she  had  much  to  maintain,  and 
what  she  already  possessed  trave  her  the  power,  and  with  it  the  tempt  a '.'on,  of 
acqiiiiing  mere.  Besides,  it  is  a  very  important  point  hi  die  slate  of  society  in 
the,  ancient  world,  that  the  business  of  a  soldier  was  no  isolated  profession.  lj.it 
mixed  up  essentially  wall  the  ordinary  life  of  every  citizen.  Ilenee  those  who 
guided  Lhc  counsels  of  a  slate  were  ready  also  to  conduct  its  armies;  and  mil- 
itary glory  was  a  natural  object  of  ambition  to  many  enterprising  minds  which, 
in  modem  Europe,  could  only  hope  for  distinction  m  the  cabinet  or  in  parlia- 
ment. The  great  families  of  Cartilage,  holding  amongst  them  a  monopoly  of  all 
the  highest  offices,  might  safely  calculate  on  obtaining  for  all  their  members 
some  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves  :  if  the  father  fell  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  his  son  not  unfiequently  became  his  successor,  and  the  glory 
m"  liaisliine-  what  lie  raid  begun  was  not  left  to  ;'.  stranger.  'Thus  the-  house 
of  Mago  for  three  generations  conducted  the  Carthaginian  invasions  of  Si- 
cily: and  thus  llamileav  Uare-.i,  according  to  his  own  expression,'-"  reared  Ids 
three  sons,  Hannibal,  Hasilrubal,  and  Mago,  as  lion's  whelps  to  prey  upon  the 

History  can  produce  no  greater  statesmen  and  generals  than  some  of  the 

members  of  ibe  Carthaginian  aristocracy.  Rut  the.  Carthaginian  [iifBriori(  „,„,,,,„, 
people  were  wholly  unfit  to  contend  with  the  people  ol  u.mie.  .  .  ■  ; 
No  military  excellence  in  arms  or  tactic  is  ever  ascribed  to  them  ;  h''-^cJSh°si££™' 
uor  does  it  appear  that  they  were  regularly  trained  to  war,  like  t""y' 
the  citizens  of  Home  and  Italy.  Tito  Carihnginian  armies  were  composed  of 
Africans  and  INhimidians,  of  Catds  and  Spaniards:,  lair,  v.e  scarcely  hear  of  any 
Cnrl.naginian  citizens  except  as  genet, ds  or  officers.  With  this  deficiency  in  na- 
tive soldiers,  there  was  also  a  remarkable  want  of  fortresses  ;  a  point,  of  no  small 
importance  at  all  periods,  but  especially  so  in  ancient  warfare.  The  walls  exist 
in  Italy  to  this  day  of  many  towns  whose  very  names  have  perished ;  but  we 
know  that,  small  as  (hey  were,  they  could  have  delayed  the  progress  of  an  inva- 
der ;  and  how  inestimable  were  rlie  services  rendered  to  the  llomans  in  their 
greatest  danger  by  the  fortifications  of  Nola  and  CasilJnmn  I  But  in  the  Carina- 
ginian  territory  aa  invader  found  nothing  but  a  rich  and  defenceless  spoil. 
Agalhoeles  conquered  200  towns5'1  with  scarcely  any  opposition  ;  and  ITamnbii! 
himself,  after  one  defeat  in  the  field,  had  no  resource  hut  submission  to  the  con- 
queror. Had  a  French  army  ever  effected  a  landing  in  England  during  the  last  war, 
the  same  wan'  of  fortresses  would  have  enabled  the  enemy  to  overrun  tin;  whole 
country,  and  have  taught  us  by  fatal  experience  to  appreciate  in  this  respect 
the  improvidence  of  Carthage, 

Thus,  with  abler  leaders  and  a  richer  treasury,  but  with  a  weaker  people,  an 
unguarded  country,  ami  with  subjects  far  less  united  and  attached  Cnrj,..,p„^^ 
to  her  government,  Carthage  was  really  unequal  to  the  contest  1°liom°- 
with  Rome.  Ami  wnila  observing  tins  iner.run.iity  in  the  course  of  our  story,  we 
shall  have  more  reason  to  admire  that  extraordinary  energy  and  genius  of  Hamll- 
ear  iiatea  and  his  family,  which  so  long  struggled  aa'aiiist  it,  and  even  ia  sniie  u? 
nature,  almost  made  the  weaker  parly  victorious. 


as,  IX.  8.  !1  Diadems,  XX.  17. 
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The  first  Punk  war  lasted,  without  inLei-mis~:on,  for  n;oiv  i.han  two-and-twent} 
a.  u.  c.  iso.  a.  c.  years,1  a  longer  spe,cc  of  time  than  the  whole  period  occupied  by 
'.'.'.  ■"  ,". ...'.'  I  lie  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  if  we  omit  to  reckon  the  niue- 
Funu™.  tggn  months  of  the  peace  or  rather  truce  of  Amiens.     And  we 

have  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  guidance  of  a  careful  and  well-informed  histo- 
rian, who,  having  been  born  little  more  thirty  years  after  the  end  of  the  war,3 
hud  studied  the  written  accounts  given  of  its  events  by  each  of  the.  contend- 
ing parlies,  had  learned  something,  no  doubt,  concerning  it,  from  the  mouths 
both  of  Unmans  and  Carthaginians,  and  who  judged  what  he  had  heard  and  read 
wiih  understanding,  and  for  the  most  part  imperii; Jiy,  Tin;  actions',  'hen.  of  tins 
war  may  be  known,  and  some  of  them  deserve  to  be  described  particularly ;  nor 
does  it  indeed  seem  possible  to  communicate  any  in  (crest  to  history,  if  it  must 
only  record  results  and  not  paint  actions.  But  in  military  matters,  cspi ria!!y, 
much  that  may  and  ought  to  be  told  at  length  by  a  contemporary  historian, 
ought  not  to  be  repeated  by  one.  who  writes  alter  an  interval  of  many  centuries  : 
and  therefore  I  must,  of  necessity,  pabb.  over  slightiy  many  battles  and  sieges,  in 
order  to  relate  others  in  full  detail,  and  yet  avoid  the  fault  of  loo  grout  pro- 
lixity. 

It  was  the  eleventh  year  after  the  defeat  of  t'yrrhus  at  Picneventum,  and  Ap- 
The   Mra.rfiMs    of  P'us  Claudius  Caude\  and  M.  KuKius  h'keeus  were  consuls,  when 

■    , '  '■:  :■'■   a   d>  putatioir  arrived  at  Rome  from  the.  Mnmortmes  of  Mcssana, 

ibogisi^.  n»d  he,™.  pV!lyi„j.-  Lluct  the  Romans,  the  sovereigns  of  Italy,  would  not  suf- 
fer an  Italian  people  to  be  destroyed  by  Greeks  and  Carthaginians.  liiero,  long 
of  Syracuse,  was  their  open  enemy;  the  Carthaginians,  under  pretence  of  saving 
them  from  his  vengeance,  were  trying  to  get  possession  of  their  citadel ;  but  the 
Mamertines,  true  to  their  Italian  blood,  sought  to  put  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  their  own  countrymen,  and  it  greatly  concerned  the  Romans  not  to 
allow  the  Carthaginians  to  become  masters  of  ilessana,  and  to  gain  a  station  for 
their  fleets  within  thirty  stadia  of  the  coast  of  Italy. 

Six  years  had  not  elapsed  since  the  Romans  had  extirpated  the  brethren  and 

1  Prom  itoiiLiiit,  V'Cii'hsps,  ci'  tin-   vc:u-  i'M)  I     >!.   .u  ,■.■.,'.',,",  \.'  ■■:!■  :■   IVr.-n  Oiaolinr,  lid, 

to  the  middln  el'  (Jio  \-.-:,r.-  Mfj  ;  uu;irly  twenty-  to  Miiy,  ISUii. 

tl ■:■('■:■  ;■  ■■;::-.  il'  v--f  ■'•.■•.■  I  :'•:.■  n  from  the  ;;i,:,:!val  of  li'u  '"  The  usxnit,  year  yLTrjly  bins'  l.iati   :-,  nncor- 

thvt  .v.:;rni:;-tc:t  o-masty  ;A  Iti.mw.  lo  t.lir:  con-  tain,     lie  ivl.s  v.mli-!  :jii  in  573,  tint  us  lie  v,-«a 

tKUr.lijl]  fil'slli!  (If-illliUvii  tvuiilv.       Tillj  wlioki  ]jj-      illipoilitiji;  j.li'inif-.'ll'lii:-  In  K'iTVpt  i:i  itiiit  Vi:Ur,  ue 

ii,ij  of  tin"  ruvulntiomvar-',  hem  April,  17'M,  to     coiiki  not  Jmvc  lwor-.  nii;v  Vsi"  yonii^jr.    <at 
J  nl;-,  llil.j.  i-  hut  a  Miry  !il'-o  "o'i --it,  ;.i:rl  i:  !;,:      i'\  :i.s  i  linn,:-.  ti.Hti  li<  !!;  ;i.  Vi;l.  1 1 1 .  p.  7.'-. 
eoiaes  vtry  iriwAi  :i]]ort.-r  it  the  interval  of  pi^.je       ''  1'oVuius,  i.  10.     Zoniinis,  VI II.  S 
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imitators  uf  the  Mam  or  linos,  who  had  done  to  Rhegium  what  the  Tbt  mMtjiaitntoii* 
Hamertines  had  dime  to  Measana  ;  and  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  e™""- 
had  zealously  aided  llicm  in  the  wort,  and,  as  it  appears,'1  was  actually  at  iliits 
time  their  ally.  The  jMamen  ir.es  were  a  horde  of  adventurer.-;  and  plunih'rers, 
who  were  tlie  common  enemies  of  mankind,  and  whose  case  the  Romans  had  pre- 
judged already  by  their  e\-emplary  punishment  of  the  very  same  conduct  in  the 
Campamnns  of  Rhegium,  while  Ilicro  and  the  Carthaginians  were  the  friends  and 
allies  of  Koine.  The  senate,  the  re  tore,  we  are  assured,''  after  long  debates,  could 
not  resolve  to  interfere  in  such  a  quarrel. 

But  the  consuls,  who,  if  true  to  the  hereditary  character  of  their  families, 
were  both  of  them  ambitious  men  and  unscrupulous,  brought  the  Bn((i>  tolntt(!il 
petiLion  of  the  Mamerlmes  before  the  a 

ready  (opic-  of  aiding  tin  Italian  people  against  foreigners,  and  of 
re>ir:iiiaag  the  power  of  Carthage,  whose  establishments  in  Corsica,  Sardinia, 
and  the  Lipar;eau  islands,  were  already  drawn,  like  a  chain,  round  the.  li.ojr.an 
domiaioa,  were,  no  doubt,  urged  plausibly  ;  it.  might  have  been  said  too  that  the 
Carthaginians  had  already  undertaken  to  protect  the  Mamcrtines,  so  that  they 
could  nor  reproach  the  Romans  for  upholding  the  very  same  cause.  Besides, 
the  Roman  people  had  a  fresh  remembrance  of  the  assignations  of  land,  the  rich 
spoil,  and  lucrative  employments  which  had  followed  from  their  late  conquests 
in  Italy;  the  ferr.ilir.y  of  Sicily  was  proverbial;  anal  the  well-known  riches  of 
Carthage  made  a  war  with  her  as  tempting  a  prospect  to  the  Romans  as  a  war 
with  Spain  has  been  ere  now  to  Englishmen.  So  the  Korea:*  people  resolved,  lo 
protect  the  M.nmcrtmc  buccaneers,  and  to  receive  them  as  their  friends  and  allies. 

The  vote  of  the  comitia  was,  by  the  actual  constitution  of  Rome,  paramount 
to  every  other  authority  except  the  negative  of  the  tribunes  ;  and  c,cisoi;u=«sbbdm 
as  the  tribunes  did  not  interpose,  the  hesitation  of  Lhe  senate  [.;,;! ri-^J^'Uili-t. 
availed  nothing.  Accordingly  the  senate  now  resolved  to  assist  an-mdotR'"™. 
the  Mamerilues  ;  and  Appius  Claudius  was  ordered  to  carry  the  resolution  into 
effect.  But  before  he  could  be  ready  to  act  with  a-  consular  army,  C.  Claudius, 
wuh  a  small  force,  was  sent  to  the  spot  with  orders  to  communicate  as  quickly 
as  possible  with  trie  Mumeriines.  In  a  small  boalc  lie  crossed  the  strait  to 
"Messa.ua,  and  was  introduced  before  the  llamerline  assembly.  With  the  bnnrange 
so  invariably  repealed  afterwards  whenever  a  Roman  army  appeared  in  a  foreign 
country,  C.  Claudius  assured  the  Mamertines  that  be  was  come  to  give  them 
their  freedom,  a:;d  he  called  on  the  Carthaginians  either  to  evacuate  the  city,  for 
since  the  Mamerlino  embassy  to  Rome  they  had  been  put  in  possession  of  the 
vitadel  by  their  partisans  in  .Messann,  or  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  they 
occupied  it.  His  address  received  no  answer ;  upon  which  be  said,  '-This  siheiee 
proves  (hat  the  .Mamertiiie  people  are  not.  their  own  masters,  anil  that  the  Car- 
ihaginiaas  have  no  just  defence  of  their  conduct  to  offer.  For  the  sake  of  our 
common  Italian  blood,  and  because  our  aid  has  been  implored,  we  will  do  the 
Mamcrtines  justice." 

But  the  strait  of  Messina,  guarded  by  a  Carthaginian  fleet,  was  a  harrier  not 
easy  to  surmount..  The  Romans,  since  their  conquest  of  Tarentum  Tlle  Roraira  „e8(p  ,„ 
and  their  possession  of  all  the  coasts  of  Italy,  seem  lo  have  aiveu  I;!,1;;:;1';'!-;  ■  .';i.'.:;':-.:.: 
up  their  navy  altoy-ether,  and  we  hear  at  this  time  of  no  duumviri  {~" e™11^1"11""- 
or  naval  commanders  as  regular  officers  of  the  commonwealth.  From  the  Greek 
cities  in  their  alliance,  iSeapolis,r  V'elia,  and  Tarentum,  they  obtained  a  few  tri- 
remes nad  pemecontei's  ;  but  they  had  not  a  single  on  linen  ere  me,  the  class  of 
ships  y,  Inch  may  be  called  the  line-of-ballle-ships  ef  that  period.  Their  attempt 
to  cross  to  Sicily  was  therefore   easily  baffled,  and  some   of  their  triremes,1'  wi:.h 

*  ZonaroE,  VriT.  8.      Dion  Caseins,  Fragm.        '  Tolybius,  I.  20. 

Vatican.  I.VIII.  s  DionCn-.ieji...  i-rr-ui.  efeLlX.    Zaun's, 

•  PalyblnaJ,  11.  VIII.  8. 

"  /y.mwiiH,Y.ni,s.    l)i:;u(J;i-iii.j=,.Fragm.Va- 
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tliii  soldiers  whom  they  were  transporting,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. 

Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  governor  of  Messana,  sent  hack  the  ships  and  the 
cj.ii,.!i™  •?<»,,  ,rBi!r-«  prisoners  to  tin:  Romans,  culling  upon  them  not  to  break  the  peace 

..   ::"   n.in  i  .iriiia-e.  '   to  venture  again  on   the  hopeless  atlemp-  of 

os.ir-.u.toonDT.  crossing  the  strait  h:  defiance  of  his  naval  superiority.3  C.  Clau- 
dius rejected  his  overtures,  and  repeated  liis  determmmlon  !o  deliver  Messana. 
'Hanno  exclaimed,  that  since  they  were  so  arrogant,  he  would  not,  suffer  the  Ro- 
niims  to  meddle  with  tac  -ea  so  nmca  as  lo  wash  their  hands  in  it.  Yet-  his  vigi- 
lance did  not  justify  i!'as  language,  for  Claudius  with  a  few  men  effected  his  pas- 
sage, apparently  in  a  single  ship,  and  finding  flic  Mamertines  assembled  at  the 
harbor  io  receive  him,  he  again  proceeded  to  address  (hem,  professed  his  wish 
to  leave  their  clioii;c  of  protectors  to  their  own  free  decision,  and  urged  that 
)  lanno  should  be  ir.viii.n3  to  come  down  from  the  citadel,  that  the-  Roman  and 
Carihaginiaii  commimdei's  ini-d'-t  each  plead  the  claim  of  ids  own  country  to  he 
received  as  the  ally  and  defender  of  Messana. 

With  this  proposal  Hanno'"  was  induced  to  comply,  as  overscrupulous,  it 
the   ovemmi.  irta.  seems'  to  remove  every  ground  of  suspicion  against  the  gaotl  faith 

■   i   ni  i  ,in  r, ■:!■■,  Claudius  was  unscrupulous  in  serving  the  ambition 

'■-'■  r  '■■'■■■,  ...s'  :,'l"u-  of  Home.  When  the  Carlhagaiian  ;;overno:'  appeared,  (lie  discus, 
sion  began;  neither  party  would  yield,  and  at  last.  Claudius  or- 
dered his  soldiers  to  seize  1  lanno  mid  detain  him  as  a  prisoner.  The  MamerUues 
applauded  the  act,  and  Hanno,  to  procure  his  liberty,  engaged  to  withdraw  his 
garrison  from  the  citadel,  and  to  leave  Messana  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

The  Carthaginian  council  of  elders,"  always  severe  in  its  judgments  upon  mili- 
fairy  commanders,  ordered  J  lanno  forth  to  be  crucified ;  and  dis- 
oaii'iied.  another  officer  of  the  same  name  with  a  fleet  and  army 
''"*  °  ""-""'  to  Sicily.  Iliero,  provoked  by  the  treachery  of  the  Romans,  con- 
cluded an  alllmee  wita  ("avtha^e  against  them,  and  the  two  allied  powers  jointly 
blockaded  Messana.  Hiero  lay  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  ilanno 
st.af.ione.d  himself'  on  the  north,  and  ids  fleet  lay  close  by,  at  the  headland  of  Pe- 
lortts,  where,  the  s'.rait  is  narrowest,  to  prevent  tire  Romans  from  reinforcing  their 


Things  were  in  this  state"  when  Appius  Claudius,  with  his  consular  army  ar- 

^miii.ici, .:;,!■■:, ;,,„„:,  rived  at  Rliegium.  After  some  fruitless  attempts  at  negotiation, 
:   .■■  .    .■      he  jirepared  to  force  ids   passage.     We  want  here  a  consistent 

ui; sjvstusmii.  account  of  the  (Ictnils ;   but-  negligence  there  must  have  been  on 

the  part  of  the  Carthaginians,1"  to  allow  an  army  of  l.weniy  thousand  men  to  be 
embarked,  conveyed  over  (he  strait,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  without 
loss  or  serious  interruption.  The  landing  was  effected  at  night,  and  mi  the  south 
of  Messana,  near  the  camp  of  the  Syracusans.  Appius  immediately  led  his  soR 
diers  to  attack  Iliero,  wdio,  confounded  at  the  appearance  of  the  Romans,  and 
believing  that  (he  C'artbagn.ains  must  have  betrayed  the  passage,  stdl  inarched 
out  to  meet  the  enemy.  The-Syracus.au  cavalry  supported  iis  old  renown,  and 
obtained  some  advantage,  hut  the  infantry  wore  never  much  esteemed,  and  on 
this  occasion  they  were,  probably,  interior  in  numbers.  Hiero  was  defeated  and 
driven  to  his  camp,  and  (lie  very  nc.U  night,  suspecting  his  allies,  and  perceiving 

s  Zuiii.ias,    VIII.    '.).    l.b'on   Cassius.  I'T,;gni.     lii^-iAiu™™,     Ii  i*  r.ot  b:isv  to  ii.wrliiiji  the  ov- 
Vatic.  LIX.  act  mean  oil;  of  Zonula;,'  'Grciik,  but  I  bolioro 

"'    ^,-,:l;l"|-.J,     VIII.   I1.        I  ii:..  II.    CuSoill.-i,    i'JV.  L.' I : ' .      liiilt  kii-'i  T:pi0-i<ri»  i, .  xvtiiit ;    ili.KJS    IlOt  t  J  J  0. ,  Lb ;   ';  llil- 

Vatic.  LX.  der  protect;  of  t i-i .1IL;  L: i ■ ; ■_■-. '"   but  wJsen  "  tliey 

••  Zoiiiiriis,  VIII.  9.     Polv bins,  I,  11,     Jlirj-  ln'.il  an  «i\^io:i  of  ha:ii.:!;ing."      Compare  Id 

dor;;-,  J:'.-:i,'!!1.  1|,..H:--Jl:rl,  XX.UI.  2.  TLiii!l«lidi:s,    VII.    13.    i;    uiw.-H-iS    ;.;r.:>.i^.o 

'-    I  VI-.  :.[;,-.    ].    ;  1.      Di;:,i,,"ll-,    t'iv.?m.    Hail-  it  would   ^c.'.nl  tin: II  tlnit  till!  Call  Miildlliiili  Siiii- 

BCiiel.  XXIJI.  3,4.     Zaiiiiras,  VIII.  9.  ors  wore  trailk'kin.Lr  in  llic  port  i/i'.U^.-rjin  uli'-u 

"  Zonaras   h;:.vs   oil  Apiii-js.  i.,-  the   ci'\:'j>s  tii!.v  iciL'lit  :■:■.  have.  Vmnr.  ill  sea.  iviik-Jiilig  tlia 

'  *     ziMax?!    'Mr*    '-■fi-i'.'oij'  '  fvraei.is  ;>.A<. ,;-,■(-  iivrjViiir.niito  of  tile  EouiMiB. 
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that  he  had  ventured  on  an  ill-advised  contest,  he  raised  (lie  siege  and  retreated  to 
Syracuse. 

Thus  delivered  from  one  enemy,  Appius  next  attacked  the  Carthaginians." 
Their  position  was  strong,  and  he  ivas  repulsed  ;   but  this  success 

templed   tin; in  to  meet  him  on  equal  ground,  and  they  v.uo  in."i   ■■ 

defeated  with   loss.      Messana  was   now      >ni[  1  (  I     i        \    1     th      r 

Carthaginian  army  retreated,  and  was  divided  into  detachments  to  otSj"*™e- 
garrison  the  towns  of  the  Carthaginian  part  of  the  island.  Appius  overran  the 
open  country  in  entry  direction,  and  the  soidiors,  no  doubt,  congratulated  them- 
selves on  their  decision  in  the  comitia  at  Rome,  which,  in  so  short  a  time,  had 
Clinched  them  with  the  plunder  of  Sicily.  Ihit,  an  attempt  to  fake  Kgest.n  w'as 
repulsed  with  considerable  slaughter,  and  when  Appius  advanced  even  to  the 
very  walls  of  Syracuse,  and  pretended  to  besiege  the  city,  he  found  that  he  could 
not  always  be  successful ;  his  men  suffered  from  the  summer  nr.d  autumn  fevers 
of  the  marsh  plain  of  the  A.napus,  and  he  retreated  to  "Messana,  with  the  Syra- 
cusan  army  pressing  upon  his  rear.  The  Syracusans,  however,  long  accustomed 
to  regard  the  Uarth.'ei'iobms  us  tia;ir  worst  enemies,  were  unwilling  to  support  the 
evils  of  war  in  their  cause  ;  the  Syracusan  advanced  posts  held  frequent  commu- 
nications with  the  Romans,  and  although  Hiero  could  not  yet  consent  to  make 
peace  with  the  protectors  of  the  Mam  erf  ines,  yet  the  manifest  disposition  of  his 
subjects  was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  the  Romans  readied.  ^lessana  in  safety. 
Appius  left  a  garrison  there,  and  returned  with  the  rest  of  his  army  to  Home  ; 
the  strait  was  now  clear  of  the  enemy's  sl/.ips,  for  in  ancient  warfare  a,  licet,  was 
dependent  upon  kind  co-operation,''  ant!  could  not  act  without  great  difficulty 
upon  a  coast  which  was  wholly  in  the  possession  of  an  enemy. 

When  Appius  returned  to  Home,  he  found  that  the  war  with  Volsinii  wits  at 
an  end,  for  his  colleague,  t\f,  k'ulvius  l'iaccus,  triumphed  for  his 
victories  over  the  Volsinians  on  the  first  of  November."  in.'  i  i,  ,.  ■  .■., 
whole  force  of  Koine  was  therefore  now  at  liberty,  and  as  the  0,;r-  >.'.'' i!  v.'-ln.  K"v. 
Otagiiaans  seem  to  have  despaired  ef  de.icading  the  straits  of  Mes- 
sana, two  consular  armies,17  amounting  to  about  35,000  men,  crossed  over  into 
Sicily  in  the  spring  of  491.  All  opposition  was  overborne,  and  Iliero,  after  hay- 
ing lost  sixty-seven  towns, ;J  was  glad  to  obtain  peace  on  condition  of  restoring 
all  the  Roman  prisoners  without,  ransom,  of  paying  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  of 
becoming  the  ally  of  the  Roman  people.  He  had  the  wisdom  to  maintain  litis 
nlliaue;:  unbroken  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  having  found  that  the  friendship  of 
Rome  would  secure  him  from  all  other  enemies,  whereas  the  allies  of  Carthage 
were  exposed  to  suffer  front  Iter  tyranny,  but  could  not  depend  on  her  protec- 
tion. Hiero  retained  nearly  the  same  extent  of  territory  which  had  belonged  (i> 
.Syracuse  in  old  times,  before  the  tyranny  of  the  first  Dionysius  ;  but  all  the  rest 
of  his  dominion  was  ceded  to  the  Romans. 

Having  now  only  one  enemy  to  deal  with,"  and  having  the  whole  power  of 
Syracuse  transferred  from  the  Carthaginian  scare  to  their  owat,  the  Roman  gen- 
erals went  on  prosperously.     Many  towns  were  taken  from  the  Carthaginians,  and 

-junaraa,  Till.  9.     Polvbius,  I.  12.     Dio-  land  forces  soklv,  cc'im-  tlicv  hail  ciVr-iilial  Ih.eii 

ikinis,  Flush i.  Ilijijsuiol.  XXIII.  i.  la-jidiiig  in  salHy. 

11  T'lij  failure  or'  t'orii-nij's  ih;or,  in  cither  pre-         M  Fasti  Gupituluii. 
i\:i/iu'  ijf.i-  i'vui    ufcwiiv;   clio    toni.in  sea         "   t' ok  bins,  I.  HI. 

from  IlriiiLuusiiLiii,  or  in  olli.etnally  i!H'..l[ir>  oil'        1H  i>io'.i..H-iis,F,riiL'm.  F[oi>sehol,  XXIII.  '-..  TI:o 

!:\-\  oomi'iiiiiiuitions  with   Italy  at  tor '.varus,  is  *.oiTi!s  ■  ■  1' r ] ■  ■.'  pa;:o  '.viih  [lici'u  aro  various!;.-  rc- 

uiiij  ',;■:' r :.  3  mos1:.  a.riki:.:;  in  aureus  of  rlic  drfoe'.s  potl.eo.    DiouoriH  sa.ys  tlmt.  iiroli-.i:,!-.;  a  ■  ,.■.,  .l; 

of  lilt  i.  Ll'.-ieilt.  nnia'.    M:r,-iLv.       iir.l  wi.l:  !■,:;■.!  o;.';      'or  f  1'lvPtl  voars    on  irivinu'    U[i    liis  lioillJ!)    prs- 

to  tin:  invasion  i.i?fj!.i.-i!v  lion:  Faiv.  wo  i!ni:-t  :\;-  oners  without  r.uisoir..  at. a   m:  p.u  ir.'i  1  -_. C i _ : j ■ "- - j 

ine'ni.KT  tiuc,  are  ov..:i:  Fie  Fh-itisu  naval  force,  drarhniir,;  I'olyiiins  maiios  |:lie  ;■ ;.y;   ■..'.. ■!■.:■;, 

wh  ,-:-.  every  point  in  Sieily  wan  in  our  posses-  aiiJ  says  noihiin,-  of  any  teini  when  the  peaco 

sion.  could  pievenj  the  French  from  t)iYi>wh«'  was  too\o]rc  :  Zoo. i -as  names  :v  specirie  sum, 

■■■■■■■-■■ inMeptem-  and  UroaV.s  andFiutrooius  set  it  at  2ji)  tate-nta. 
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Ttifii oaii  r.n,fiii  mm-  '1  tlie  following  year,  -102,  Agrigemum™  was  reduced  after  a  long 
S3™. ^flT»an™  and  obstinate  siege,  and  all  the  inhabitants  sold  for  slaves.  The 
!vi,:,''"'-','j.;'iV'.';'.''o  consul  of  (he  year -193  wore  no  less  successful,  but  the  Onrt.hu- 
saB,2si.  gintans  had  at  last,  begun  to  exert  their  naval   power  clfccfu.il.y  ; 

many  towns  on  [.ho  Sicilian  coasts'1  which  had  yielded  to  the  Roman  armies  were 
recovered  by  the  Carthaginian  fleets  ;  the  coasts  of  Italy  were  often  ravaged,  so 
that  the  lloauios  found  it  necessary  to  encounter  their  enemy  on  his  own  element : 
they  resolved  to  dispute  with  the  Carthaginians  their  dominion  of  the  sea. 

Immediately  at  the  close  of  the  year  .103,  they  began  lo  fell  their  timber.  But 
Yh,   rnua  m0d,i  &r  Ii0  ItiL''im  shipwright  know  how  to  build  the  iine-of-bnttle  ships  of 

i' ..i   i  n,.L  period,  called  quinqnorcmes,  and  their  build  was  so  different 

from  Lliat  of  the  triremes,  that  Hie  one  would  no;  serve  as  a  model 
for  the  other.  Shipwrights  inle;ht  have  been  procured  from  iho  king  of  Kgvpt, 
but  to  send  thither  would  have  caused  too  great  a  delay.  Tt.  happened  that,  a 
Cardu.giui;.n  quiuauercme'3  had  run  ashore  on  the  Bruttian  coast  when  Appius 
Claudius  was  fir.si.  crossing  over  to  Sicily,  and  it  was  uo(ed  as  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  the  Roman  soldiers  had  taken  a  ship  of  war.  This  quinquerceae, 
which  had  probably  been  sent  to  Rome  as  a  trophy,  was  now  made  the  ship- 
wright's model,  and  a  hundred  ships  were  built  after  her  pattern,  and  hunched 
in  two  months  after  the  first  foiling  of  the  timber.'11  The  seamen,  partly  Ibinem 
proleiarians,  or  citizens  of  the  poorest  class,  partly  lllrusrans,  or  Creeks  from  Iho 
maritime  states  of  Italy,  were  all  uuacousiomed  to  row  in  quir.queremes,  and  the 
Romans  liad,  perhaps,  never  handled  an  oar  of  any  sort.  "While  the  ships  were 
building,  therefore,  to  lose  no  time,  the  future  crew7  of  each  quuiquereme"  were 
arranged  upon  benches  ashore,  in  the  same  order,  that  to  us  undiscoyerable 
problem,  in  which  they  were  hereafter  to  sit  (m  board;  the  kcleustes,  whose 
voice  or  call  regulated  the  stroke  in  the  ancient  galleys,  stood  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  at  his  signal  they  went  through  their  moveiv.on's,  aad  [earned  to  keep 
time  together,  as  if  they  had  been  actually  afloat.  With  such  ships  and  such 
crews  the  Romans  put  to  sea  early  in  the  spring,  to  seek  an  engagement  with 
the  fleet  of  the  first,  naval  power  in  the  world. 

An  English  reader  is  tempted  here  either  to  suspect,  extreme  exaggeration  in 
i)„(,",'j  L'l  i.i)»  indent  the  accounts  of  the  Roman  inexperience  in  navul  matters,  or  to 
vLvaiuKfcc  entertain  great   contempt,  for  the  fleets   and  sailors  of   the   ancient 

world  altogether.  There  are  no  braver  men  than  the  Austria  is-,  but  there  would 
be  something  ludicrous  in  the  idea  of  an  Austrian  fleet,  manned  chiel'.y  by  peas- 
ants from  the  inland  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  commanded  by  officers  of  the 
laud  y.rvice,  venturing  a  general  action  with  an  English  or  American  squadron. 
JjuI  the  accounts  of  these  events  are  trustworthy  ;  and  bad  the  Romans  encoun- 
tered, the  Athenian  navy  in  the  days  of  its  greatness  instead  of  the  Carthaginian, 
the  result,  in  the  first  years  of  the  war  at  toast,  would  probably  have  been  dif- 
ferent. However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  naval  service  of  the  ancient  nations 
was  out  of  all  proportion  inferior  to  their  land  service  ;  the  seamen  were  alto- 
gether an  inferior  class,  and  flic  many  improvements  which  had  been  made  in 
the  military  art  or,  shore  seemed  never  to  have  reached  naval  warfare.  Ships 
worked  with  oars  were  still  exclusively  used  as  ships  of  war;  and  although  (lie 
use  of  engines,  well  deserving  the  name  of  artillery,  was  familiar  in  sieges,  yet  it 
had  never  been  adopted  in  sea-fights,"  and  the  old  method  of  attempting  to  sink 

m  Polybiua,  I.  IB,  ] !).     Orosius,  IV.  7.     '/-a-    locked  up  hi  the  ice,  and  the  French  cavalry 

:,:,-;,:,  V  I  II.   LO.  l.X.'k  tiiClll  W  ililCli:  EU>  ^H.i.llOO. 

■-•  1'olvhius,  L20.  "Pltuv,  Tilai.o;-.  TxiC-ur.  XVI.  8  11*3.     .Morns, 

'■  t'ohbhis,  !.  :;:.:■.     A-.o.tordo.  Ve^  ISlnairib.  II.  2. 

in  A-.iplu  Cxi  id,  en  :  lie.  ,:  ij  e,ir:u,.:-::;^:ta  i;os-  '-'  I'r/vbins,  I.  21. 

riu:iL"(.o|,::.J  n^lfse-i'ms  cc|,j-.';  "Sea:  the  hive-  ''"  Vc^i'tiiis,  writing  in   the   frin-iii    oor.Ony 

lusi  i,r  ikehial  in  175.3,  the.  French  liimnpiio.i]  nftor  tin;  (.'hrr.iu-.u  or.:,  >;„■:, l;s  ot'tti:-  '..*.;  !■■:' i;r- 

frr-..';it!y  :j:  die  c;iji',m-c.  o;  »;;uv;i  i.hr.cii  ~l:.h's  o:'  1.  i  ll-r  ■>  in  m^i  lilies  :,s  n  Urn.-  uf  c.ui-hjh  y.yac- 

wiir  Ijv  i;  p;,rty  of  their  e.ividvy :  the  -hi.,-  worn  tiro, :  but  1  do  not  ivooiloct  ;my  menthai  c-:'  it, in 
early  as  the  runic  wars.      / 
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or  disable  an  enemy's  vessel  by  piercing  her  just  below  t.bo  water  with  the  biMg&l 
bcal;  uff:\ed  to  every  ship's  bows,  was  still  universally  praetised.  The  system  of 
fighting,  therefore,  ?:e.,-'.essarily  brought  Ibe  ships  close  to  one  another;  and  if  the 
fighting  men  on  one  side  were  clearly  superior  to  these  on  the  other,  boarding, 
if  it  could  be  effected,  would  insure  victory.  The  fighting  men  in  the  ancient 
ships,  as  is  well  known,  were  quite  distinct  from  their  rowers  or  seamen,  and  their 
proportion  io  these  varied,  lis  boarding  was  more  or  less  preferred  to  manoiuv- 
ring.  In  the  Ionian  revolt,  about.  fiOO  si.  <;.,  we  had  forty  soldiers1'5  employed  on 
each  of  the  Chain  ships  out  of  a  crew  of  200;  the  Corinthians  and  Corey ifeans, 
about  seventy  years  afterwards,  bad  nearly  as  many,5,  but  the  Athenians,  in  the 
most  flourishing  state  of  their  na.vy,  had  commonly  no  more  than  ten.  In  the 
ipiiuijueremes  now  used,  we  tint!  the  Romans  employing  on  one  oecas'.on  dOO 
seamen  and  120  soldiers  ;  this,  however,  was  perhaps  something  abo\  e  their  usual 
proportion ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  soldiers  on  board  of  each  siiip 
were  numerous,  and  if  they  could  board  the  enemy  tiieir  victory  over  what  Nie- 
buhr  justly  calls  the  mere  rabble  of  an  African  crew  was  perfectly  certain. 

The  object  of  the  Rom  mis  was  therefore  to  enable  their  men,  in  every  case,  to 
decide  the  battle  by  boarding.  For  this  purpose  they  contrived  j,.18l,;nB  i„rePw  bj 
in  each  ship  what  may  be  called  a  long  drawbridge,  thirty-six  feet  ii;;!,"™»iatt™»! 
long,  by  four  wide,  with  a  low  parapet  on  each  side  of  it.  This  **■ 
bridge  was  aUached  by  a  hole  at  one  end  of  it  to  a  mast  twenty-four  feel  high, 
erected  on  the  sidp's  prow,  and  the.  hole  was  large  ar.d  oblong,  so  that  the  bridge 
not  only  played  freely  all  around  the  mas!:,  but  could  be  drawn  up  so  as  to  lie 
close  and  almost  parallel  to  it,  the  end  of  it  being  hoisted  by  a  rope  passing 
through  a  block  at  the  mast-head,  just,  its  our  cutters'  booms  are  hoisted  by  what 
is  called  the  topping  lift.  The  bridge  was  uflaehed  to  the  mast  at  the  height,  of 
about  twelve  feet  from  trio  deek,  tm.il  it  bail  a  continuation  of  itself  reaching  down 
to  the  deck,  moving,  J  suppose,  on  hinges,1*  and  serving  as  a  'adder  by  which  it 
might  be  ascended.  I'fiyhig  freely  round  the  mast,  and  steered  by  the  rope 
above- mentioned,  the  bridge  was  let  fall  upon  an  enemy's  ship,  on  whatever 
quarter  she  approached  ;  and  as  a  ship's  beak  was  commonly  her  only  weapon, 
tin  enemy  ventured  without  fear  close  to  her  broadside  or  her  stem,  as  if  she 
were  there  defenceless.  When  the  bridge  fell,  a  strong  iron  spike,  fixed  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  was  driven  home  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  fall  into  the  deck  of  t  he 
enemy's  ship,  and  held  it  fast;  and  then  the  soldiers,  in  two  files,  rushed  along 
It  by  an  inclined  plane  down  upon  the  deck  of  the  enemy,  their  large  shir  Ids  am: 

-r   Herodotus,  VI.  15.  fixed  on  the  er.emv'ssiiip.     ]  cm  oidv  suppose, 

"  Tkueydidcs,  1.  I'.).     Il'i!  suj--"  tkat  the  siepi  thou,  that  v'...:t  IV.yW.ai  r.'lis  "tlm  f.rsl  ty.olvo 

liiiu  many'  heavy- :  i  ri  i ;  eel  soldiers  on  board,  and  foe:  of  :be  ladder'  served  a-  a  permanent  ascent 

niai'.y  arc  I  any.  and  oiaroucr,,  retor  t:_o  ancient  from  the  dock  to  the  cud  of  ihe  bridi;?.  wbor-o 

fashion.    '['h;i1  llio  mieiber  .:f  liglit.in;.-  ■inn  oil  I;,  worn,  round  I'm  mant,  arid  ilia:,  if  was  so  far 

'  .■■■:!■■■:  tin:  .  '■.  - 1  ■ .  r  I :  i  f  l  shipi  iii  tlio  most  flourish  -  dUtinc:  from  the  V:,lec.  i  ■■.ill  it  remained  h\".u 

in;:  stale  of  tkoLr  navj  was  no  more  than  ton,  own  olaee  when  the.   hridi.n;  was  lowered,  al- 

:'l  :n:.r.-.  IV  :ii:  a  ceriipiu'isoii  <;■:  several  passages  ",'ioue;n,  when  tin-  I.o-.iIl'O  wan  koistcd  up  r.o  lie 

ii/T/.uoydidori.  II.  111!,  lea.  Iff.  B.i,  and  IV'.'T'.h  cioso  I o' the  mast,  bothit  end  tin:  Inineai  socie.od 

101.  to  be.  a  continuation  of eaek  other. 

m  Tkis  is  the  dktiedt  p:ivL  of  I 'oh- bins'  do-        Folard's  f vi-iTiiviiifr  ana  doserip'ici:  of  Ik's 

peri -iti on,  1.  22,  which  ho  by  no  ma:i<  make;  me.ehmc  are  (otocethc:  caroiitoiis :    :ni'.  he  men- 

very  intelligible.     "  The  ladder,  or  brh.'eto.  was  fcioiis  a  sto.-y  which  will  illustrates  the  olijoc; 

puli  round  the  mast  after  the  first  twelve  feet  of  of  attach  :[,■?"  the  bridge  to  the  mnsi  at  a  tioi.elit 

its  "Wii  lon^tli:-'  the  ol'ioot  l>oiii.L»  nppi.aori.ly  \o  0:"  tivolve  loot  above  the  lioek.     "The-  X. all 0-0 

a.ttaoii  il  I.11  iiie  inns',  at  suo:i  a  iieii.-ii'i  al.iove  tin.  seanioi:,"  ire  says,  "  I'.avo  beo.'.i  to1. own  tomennt 

doe  I;,  as  to  ir:d(u  i:  form  an  i  r-.c!  i  i.e.  I  piane  dw.-ji  oil  fko  main  yard  poeja.i-aiery  to  iioardkr;;,  and 

to  tiie  nook  ofl.iie  cnraiy.     lint  unless  tkc  lower  wrieu  the  stiiji  runs  en  heard  of  l:-.o  on.-.iny,  one 

end  of  tkc  ladder  had  been  iimi  to  t,lis  lirek,  yaiai  arm   is  lo'.^oier.l,    an.:  tho  men  !<ro  liias 

the  men  oould  not,  have  aseende;.!  by  it  ;  and  fjyop.Mod    ov.o    after    anoihor  on    '.ho    enemy's 

had  i'.  boon  aU  ore  niece  with  i.kc  i',]ipei'  par",  i.leel,-?'     I  will  ::o;  answer  siir  tkc  truth  of  llio 

the  'no'uent  the  hi  0  lee  «as  lowerioi  io  li.il  on  sdciv.  bi;t  i:  eviaeni.lv  cou'.ai:  s  the  same  r.olion 

tilts  enemy's  dee!;,  the  lower  part  must  imme-  of  bo.'e-kn.L?  by  an  im'lined  plane,  wi.ioLai-pr.ars 

dia'o.y  have   <jiett;  up   into  the:  air.     Am:,  of  io  have  s::_'jv-.'.od  to  1k;;  ].;o;uans  the  arravye- 

course,  it  is  alteurd  In   si.mposc  that  tkc  men  nient  of  their  bridge. 
toiild  have  rjone  upon  the  ijridge  before  it  was 
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the  parapet 'of  the  bridge  together  completely  sheltering  their  flanks  from  the 

enemy's  missiles,  while  the  two  file  leaders  he'd  their  shields  in  front  of  them, 
and  so  covered  the  bridge  lengthways.  So  with  these  bridges  drawn  up  to  their 
masts,  and  exhibiting  a  strange  appearance,  its  the  regular  masts  were  always 
lowered  previously  to  going  into  action,  the  Roman  fleet  put  to  sea  in  quest  of 
their  enemy. 

It  was  commanded  by  one  of  the  consuls,  On.  Cornelius  iSeiplo,53  but  as  he 
c  ,    allowed  himself  lo  be  taken  wifh  seventeen  ships,  in  an  ill-advised 

"    i-  "■■ "  :  ■■'    attempt,  on  the  Liparreun  islands,  Ins  colleague,  C.  Unilius.  the  de- 

scendant probably  of  'hat  upright  and  moderate  tribune  who  took 
so  great  a  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  decemv  its'  tyranny,  was  sent  for  from  his 
army  to  conduct  the  fleet.  He  found  the  Carthaginian  ileet  under  the  command 
of  Hannibal,  the  same  oflieer  who  had  defended  Agriger.tum  in  (he  lute  sieue, 
ravaging  the  coast  of  Mylie,  the  modem  Alola/./o,  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily, 
not.  tar  from  the  strait  of  Mossana.  The  Carthaginians  advanced  in  the  full  con- 
fidence of  victory,  and  though  surprised  at  the  masts  and  tackle  on  the  j.rows  of 
the  Roman  ships,  they  yet  commenced  the  action  boldly.  But  the  thirty  skins 
which  formed  their  advanced  squadron,  iccaiding  that  of  Hannibal  himself,  were 
immediately  grappled  by  the.  Roman  bridges,  hoarded  and  taken.  Hannibal  es- 
caped in  Ids  boat  to  his  main  battle,  which  was  rapidly  advancing  ;  but  the  dis- 
aster of  their  first  division  startled  them,  and  when  they  found,  that  even  if  they 
approached  the  Roman  ships  on  their  broadside  or  on  their  stent,  still  these 
formidable-  fridges  were  wheeled  round  ami  lowered  upon  them,  they  were  seized 
with  a  panic  and  fled.  Their  whole  loss,  mchidim;  fhat  of  the  advanced  squad- 
rou,--'  amounted  fo  about  fifty  ships  sunk  or  taken,  and  in  men  to  three  thousand 
killed  and  seven  thousand  prisoners. 

The  direct  consequence  of  this  victory  was  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Egesta," 
R«!t>  0f  its  mm.,  which  the  Carthaginians  had  well-nigh  reduced  to  extremity,  and 
I  1  M       I      li    issault.      But  its  moral  results  were  far 

Miumn.  greater,  inasmuch  as  (he  Romans  were  now  confident  of  success 

ny  sea  us  well  as  on  shore,  and  formed  designs  ei'  wresting  from  the  Carthugin- 
ians  all  their  island  possessions.  Sardinia  and  Corsica  no  less  than  Sicily.  Duilius, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  obtained  a  triumph,  and  he  was  allowed53  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  be  escorted  home  with  torches  borne  before  him,  and  music  playing 
whenever  he  went  out  lo  supper,  an  honor  w  kich  he  enjoyed  for  many  years  after- 
wards. A  pillar  also  was  set  up  in  the  Forum  to  commemorate  his  victory,  with  an 
inscription  recording-  the  amount  of  the  spoil  which  lie  had  taken  ;  and  an  ancient 
copy  of  this  inscription,'5  retaining  the  old  forma  of  the  words,  is  still  preserved, 
though  in  part  illegible. 

The  events  of  the  three  next  years  may  be  passed  over  briefly.  Towns  were 
i-idfn,ii„.wi.i-::i!ie:iv.  taken  and  retaken  in  Sicily,  much  plunder  was  gained,  enormous 
','■".:.  ;.;"  ,.1.'"  huviu;  made,  and  many  brave  actions"  performed,  but  with  no 
ell:S!,:,«yaii;.:„K.      (iccis;Ve  result,      llamilcar,  one  of  the   Carthaginian  generals,  de- 

-'  l'o'vVuis,  I.  21.  °°  Pol/bin*.  I.  23,     to 1:'.  hud  been  bream  by  him,  iuid  was  oaly 

■■'  IVA-Wns,  I.  24.                                                   ■  completer,  bv  la'-' siu-o^scr. 

:i-  Ciciyo,  ilc  Kcijuct'.vtLi,  13.     It  :c)])Civr,  that  M  (inch  as  lint  uaUe.  ;u ■:  ,.a  a  nrhh.rv  I  T:  1 1 1 n ■ 

ti.:s   conlitninhoii   at  his   Iriumph    diirin.;    ins  in  the  ariuv  of  tin;  (  ■Hen]  A.  Ahhns  I  .ihe.hms, 

whole  lilt  was  fas  own  :c:t.  and  time  it  was  ic  the  year  ha;,  who  sims-llis-d  liims-rif'  and  a 

t'-.-ieil  ■'./::'<  nr.il  ]■>■(■■  vn-:r.  a^  he  bad  cine  suck  cohort  of  J-na  nuni  t.,i  cove:'  the  io'a-:',.t  oi  the 

(.'oii-.l  sor  vice     "  qnaesc.-!  enho  ■.■v.nnplo  |---  v.ian  i.nc.v  o,-,t  of  a  .Iuhl-^-i.-ms  diai.i:  icwbic'n  ihey 

sampsonc  :  taii'ieaHernrhedaha:  i/iorla."   This  icoi'bccii  sicpri.ed  by  Im:  enemy.    Cato  eoio- 

P.O  doubt  ':;  II  lore  OOriyot  liuoi   l'.i:i-0  olii-r  -l;CC-      aaihicd    of  tile    hi'll-l.hc.   (.:'  lill'tUriC    which     1 1  ml 

1 1  ■.  : : r.-.  ■.■-  i  i ;  1:  .'■. !■•  cscc.t  i:  as  an  honor  jpeeho'y  ;ai  en  so  soantv  a  sic; re  of  fame  i.a  :'.:i:  t.i-ibiuio, 

coher:ed  upon  hhu  hv  !.',,,•.  senate  or  poonie.    "  while.  Leonida?  I'orsa  ai.t  oi'no  eroaO-v  mcohi!: 

31  A  teaip'e  of  Jasdis,  built  bv  C.  i'hdiias  at  hud  aequiied  sutli  olivine;  jiloiy.     la  i'aet,  the 

this  tnii;.  ivL-.s  ivst.arcd  in  the  mrlv  part  o:  tin!  tijiniiii-'s  vcrv  ciane  is  ti:,-i-|!,:ii,  ibr  wo  Hint 

Vidirn  ot'hio  linn  one-  Tibioins.     (Taahos,  An-  tlcj  action  ioc-ilii-d  hi  tiirce  il'.;!'t-j-i:r;  l.cn.an:. 

i.iill    It.  ilO    11  i:'  poHsiiiif  thai  tlici.'oiuiini  and  see  A.  Gohiiis,  ill.  T,  win;.  :|i!::i.:-  at  lc.;.j,'Li:  tmi 

its  liiM-riiihon  aim    have  hecu  res: ■-.■red  in  h.o  y-a  ■';  iv  •■■:'  iln;  '  hi-ia.  -  in  v,- j ii ..■.■  i  l.-a-o  <j untunes 

lniga  ti  Aica;t:i ;  :'or  ■.::(.■■  ri.^'.o'.ition  of  I  lie  tlieM'*"" 
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stroyed  f.lie  town  of  Eryx  and  removed  its  inhabitants  '.0  Drepamnv.,  a  place  oil 
the  sen-side  e\;;se  beneath  the  mountain  where  they  had  lived  before,  and  pro- 
vided with  an  excellent  harbor.'1  It  was  not  far  from  Lilybsoum,  and  these  twu 
posts  both  being  strongly  fortified  were  intended  to  be  tbe  strongholds  of  the 
CiuUinginian  power  lis  Sicily.  On  Use  other  hand,  the  .Romans  invaded  Sardinia 
and  Corsica''  and  carried  oil'  irreiil;  numbers  of  prisoners,  lint  as  they  extended 
their  naval  operations  they  unavoidably  became  acijuaimcil  with  the  violence  of 
the  Mediterranean  storms  ;  and  the  terrors  of  the  sea  were  very  dreadful  to  the 
inland  people  of  Italy,  who  were  forced  to  furnish  seamen  to  man  the  Roman 
fleets,  a  service  utterly  foreign  to  the  habits  of  their  lives.  Tims  in  the  year  4953' 
some  Snmniles,  who  were  wailing  in  lloitio  till  the  fleet  should  be  ready  foT  sea, 
entered  into  a  consplruev  with  some  slaves  who  hnil  be-;:::  lately  curried  oil'  as  cap- 
lives  from  Sardinia  ai'.d  Corsica.,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  city.  The. 
seamen,  however,  of  the  ancient  world  were  always  chosen  from  the  poorest 
classes  of  freemen,  and  their  making  common  cause  with  the  slaves  shov.'ed  a.t 
once  that  their  attempt  had  nothing  of  the  character  of  a  national  revolt.  In 
fact,  Hum-  own  Samnite  commander  informed  the-  Roman  government  of  their 
conspiracy,  which,  wns  thus  prevented  and  punished.  The  higher  classes  in  the 
allied  states,  who  served  as  .soldiers,  liked  the  war  probably  as  much  as  the  Ro- 
mans did  ;  and  with  one  doubtful  exception/'3  wo  read  of  no  symptoms  of  disaf- 
fection to  Rome  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war. 

Besides  their  expeditions  to  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  their  naval  co-operation 
with  the  consular  armies  engaged  in  Sicily,  the  Romans  gained  an  -,„,,,,  mUo„  „„  ,h, 
advantage  over  the  Carthaginian  ileet  in  the  year  437,  off  the  Li-  '"p"'™""!™*- 
partcan   islands, :y  for   which  the  Consul   C.  Atilius  obtained,  like  Duilius,  a  naval 
triumph. 

This   success,  although  in  itself  very  indecisive,  yet  encouraged   the   Romans 
io  attempt  operations  on  a  far  grander  scale,  and  to  carry  the  war  (!roal  „„,„meaiori3ls 
into  Africa.      Great  efforts  were  made  daring  the  whiter,  and  a  EooBM- 
a  fleet  of  330  ships  was  prepared,1"  manned   by  nearly  ,'500,000  seamen,  exclu- 
sive of  soldiers  or  fighting  men.     This  vast  number  could  scarcely 
have  been  furnished  either  by  Home  ilself  or  its  Italian  allies:   leu  :\ -,.-,, I :]\i-,-  u.-.-^i, 
the  thousands  of  captives   canted  off  from   Corsica,  and   Sardinia, 
or  from  the   cities  of  Sicily,  no   doubt  were   hugely  employed   as  galley -slaves  ; 
and  if  they  worked  in  chains,  as  is  most  probable,  the  free  rowers  who  were  in 
the  ships  with  them  would  be  a  sulheieui  guard  to  deter  them  from  mutiny.    The 
two  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year  were  L.  Mnnlius  Vulso  and  Q.  Cicdicir.s  ;   but 
Q.  Ctediv.us  died  soon  after  he  came  into  office,  and  was  succeeded  M.  Atilius 
Regulus.      The  two  consular  armies  had  apparently  wintered   in  Sicily  ;   for  the 
fleet  sailed  through   the  strait  of  Messaua,  doubled   Cape  Paehyuus,41  and  tooh 
the  legions  on  board  at  Kcnomus,  a  small  place  on  (he   southern  coast,  between 

B  Diodorna,  Fragm.  Iloesohel.  XXIII.  Zona-  in  .sji'atii'inJu  fur  his  e?e:ipu  from  destruction. 

ras,  VII.  11.  This  is  not  iron  In  his  opilaph,  ■'  Dud  it  tempesla- 

'■■  ^maras,  Vll.j,  ;l.     ^ohl-I-.;-,  T.  ?A.     Tea  lil.u*  i'-;ic  ni'ritty-   and  also  liy  Ovid  in  iiUi 

VfisLL  C:i!:ivu:i:  rooiir:;  I"..  S;-h:iu's  b'nucph  nver  Fasti. 

tin:  Huruiijiuii-i  and  Coisk'inin  in  ika  ytmr  '-t--,  "  Pol  villus  says  tin*  in  <I55  o-  ■■J"'l,  '.I  c  r'lV.i 

that  in,  inii;orJii!L!  to  tilt-  o^nmon  I'liekoiiir.e,  quarrelled  with  the  Humans  hi  Sifily.  ennYplain- 

•SOS  ;  ami  they  record  aifo  :■.  liiniup'i  of  ('!.  s'.ul .  in.;  1 1 1 5  i-L  their  services  in  :':<:.  field  were  not  sui- 

pii'ius  (n(.r  \'.io.  (Sardinians  in  the  year  follow-  ih.ieatly  acknowledged,  11  ml  tluit  tiu:y  close- 

li'.K.      The  Lucius   Kcmio  u'lni   triiiulpiifid   O'.  (;:-  qtiondv  enCiioined  ;c::-rl  Iron:  ^  I L  ■."  ■  Uf>rr.:itl=.  and 

;  i„  ('.'':■  ;vic:ir.n  nvs  ihe  nun  o:'T..  !~ii-:  plo  iviiu  ■■';.'.;■:  v.-cvij  attacked  in  their  scpiirale  pusilmiL  l>y  !:■« 

U'-i't-ii'.-L-.l  liy  !.!■.(;  Ci'inls  ill  the  third  Humiiitu  war.  Carthaginian  f;er.eml,  and  cut  to  pieces,  i.  ■>i. 

Ills  ei-harci  has  la'cn  iireccr.cd,  :;■:  iveli  as  his  Hut  It  aoos  no;  :|:-mi-:m-  ilne,  these  were  I  he  InJ- 

fiithci-'s,  and  it  lulls  oft  im,  ho'.v  "he  '.vcn  Cor-  inn  allies  of  lioaio.  and  it  if  possi'ulu  '.hi.;  they 

:i: .!  i  ri.i  ■  It  id :  v  i)  I'  Aliiriii."    Alevii!  is  tlio  Alii-  uitv  liiU'c  'jooa  '  la"!  Mamt'i'tines. 

'.]::  of  ili.a-jdot^s,  an  tie  Ct-':!'U  r:.i'.i-.;iv  iViiidnd  *''  i'l-lvi;: ;]-,  I.  :::;,   l':-.si.i  i'.i]ito'ioi.   Zonaraa, 

liy  Uic  I'hotit-iiu.-i  lymai  thuv  htu  ii'uni  tliu  fen-  VIII.  VI. 

«b!b  of  Cyrus.  «  Pulvliiiis,  I.  *js.     li.rh  Koman  ship  had.  on 

51  Zona'ra?.  \'1I!.I1.  \iiy.y\o  onhis  return  from  l-oin'd  ;;i:o  r..'.vcrs  a-id  120  lighting  men. 

Curslcn  in  v;:,  :i:i.[  (inrniinaavd  a  violfnt  stnrm,  "  TolybiuB,  I.  26. 
■nd  built  a  tempi  u  t'i  tiie  noiierri  of  the  weather 
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(Sola  and  Agrigoutiim.  Forty  thousand  men  were  here  embarked,  ami  the  Car- 
thaginians, who  had  assembled  a  slill  larger  fleet  of  three  hundred  am!  fifty  ships, 
hail  already  crossed  over  to  Lilybceuro,  and  from  thence,  advancing  eastward 
along  the  Sicilian  coast,  were  arrived  at  Ileraelea  Illinois,  and  were  ready  to  give 
the  J-i.oma.ns  battle.  l'olh  consuls  were  on  board  the  llonirtu  fleet;  the  Oii.rt.lni- 
ginians  were  commanded  by  llanao,  who  had  been  defeated  at  A'^iigenlnm 
during  the  siege  of  that  town,  and  by  Hamilcar,  who  had  so  lately  founded 
Drepanum. 

The  Roman  fleet  at  Ecnomus  contained  140,000  men,  while  less  than  20,000 
Fi.iidsoriiri-.mv.R.  D,>  British  seamen  were  engaged  at  Trafalgar.  Yet  it  is  not  only  in 
I'mi'V  "V*',',,1  !"Sii  "in-  generation,  when  T  ia.fr  dgri!'  and  its  consequences  are  fresh  in 
coast  of  siciiy.  our  mgjfloiy^  that  j[s  fam(.  will  surpass  a  hundred-fold  the  fame 

of  the  battle  of  Ecnomus.  For  the  twenr.y- seven  ships  which  JSelsou  com- 
manded at  Trafalgar,  by  crushing  the  naval  farce  of  France,  changed  the  destiny 
of  all  Europe ;  whilst  the  three  hundred  and  thirty  ships  which  fought  at  Ecno- 
nins  produced  only  a  brief  result,  which  within  five  years  wsis  no  more  pcrceis  ;•- 
ble.  A  fleet  that  could  be  built  in  a  few  months  was  no  irreparable  loss  if 
destroyed  ;  and  the  poor  slaves  who  worked  at  the  oar  might  be  replaced  by  the 
plunder  of  die  next  campaign.  The  battle  of  .Kcnomus  was  obstinately  contested, 
but  at  last  the  Romans  were  completely  victorious.  They  lost  twenty-four 
ships,1'  in  which  not  more  thnii  2880  soldiers  cor.ld  liri-\e  perished,  if  we  suppose, 
what  rarely  happened,  that  not  a  man  was  picked  up  by  the  other  ships  ;  but, 
they  destroyed  thirty  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  took  sixty-four  with  all  their 
crews.  TheCarlliaginianswit.h  the  rest  of  their  ships  made  all  speed  to  reach 
Carthage,  licit  thev  luiedit  be  slill  in  time  to  defend  their  country  against  the  ex- 


The  way  to  Africa  was  now  open,  and  the  ennsuls,"  ,'iffer  having  viotinl'ed  their 
Thoccud.  c™.  over  ships  with,  more  than  their  usual  supplies,  as  they  knew  not  what 
!  .■'':■;  .'  :'"■;;  i:'':,;y  [ior-t  would  next  receive  them,  prepared  to  leave  the  coast  of  Sicily 
"'■■"""'"""""'■'■,"'  and  to  cross  the  open  sea  loan  unknown  world.  The  soldiers 
and  even  one  of  the  military  tribunes  murmured;"  they  had  been  kept  from 
home  during  one  whole  winter,  and  now  they  were  to  be  crimed  to  a  strange 
country,  into  the  very  stronghold  of  their  enemy's  power,  to  a  land  of  scorching 
heat,  and  infested  uitir  noisome  bensts  and  monstrous  serpents,"  such  as  all  stories 
of  Africa  had  told  them  of.  Regulus,  it  is  said,  threatened  the  tribune  with 
death,  and  forced  the  men  on  board.  The  fleet  did  not.  keep  together,  rind  thirty 
ships  touched  the  African,  shore  unsupported,''1'  and  might  have  been  destroyed 
before  the  arrival  of  the  rest,  had  not  the  Carthaginians  in  their  confusion  neg- 
lected their  opportunity.  When  the  whole  fleet  was  reassembled  under  the 
headland  of  Hermes,  Cape  Bon,  tbey  stood  to  the  southward  along  the  coast, 
and  disembarked  the  legions  near  the  place  (allied  Aspis  or  Olypea,'11  in  Kngiisli, 
shield — a  fortress  built  by  Agathocles  about  fifty  years  before,  and  deriving  i(s 
name  from  its  walls  forming  a  circle  upon  the  top  of  a  conical  hill.  They  imme- 
diately drew  their  ships  up  on  the  beach,  after  the  ancient  manner,  and  secured 
them  with  a  ditch  and  rampart ;  and  having  taken  Clypea,  and  dispatched  rnes- 


'-  Po'.ybins,  t.  E7,  28.  creatures  besides."     IV.  191.     This  dr-eriraion 

"  Polybias,  I.  29.  is  very  Tenn-.rknble,  rblhiv.'ieg,  as  it  does,  a  de- 

"  Morns,  II.  2.  tailed  and  most,  exu'et  aneoimtnot  only  of  all  the 

'■''  "I.ihvii  i.o  tin-  west  of  the  lake  Triton  is."  Afrieiin  tribes  r,n  the  coast  from  liey?-  to  li::i 

that  i=.  t'lit;  yee^T.i  pa-lanik  el'  Tunis,  tiis  an-  les.er  Kvuis,  but  :cso  of  those  in  il:e  interior. 

(■-,  ■in,  l:-:tito;'v  of  (\ir1.;iiisii.    "is  very  hitly,"  lint  the'  ttiri'aeinia::  iteeitcry  \v;i;  on, heed  so 

eavs  ISei-oil'jfiis,  ''and  o\v  renown  wit  1 1  v-'OOi.",  ia:i  ■;■.''  iss:  h!  -  in  lir-cni-iv.  I  hut  el!  soics  ot>\;;;:  ■ 

ana  fult  of  wild 'hearts.     For  here  ace  ins  m'.-n'-  {re  ratio  ns  end  failles  wero  oin:-,il:c..r.L  io-j-.-.i  he; 

.•■':■.■■,■.■.  .:,■■:■■..■:,'■■.  1  I iif  li.ui-,  :u:il  1':ir  eh:;iha:,ts,  !'.-     1  [ei-edoi.us  seems  to  have  hn:.nv:i  indhh::,- 

en.;  tin;  be;::-:;,  i.nd  ih.-eps,  and  tin;  asses  v.  ':!  li  of  it  s  ji.-s-  i I : ; ■■ ,  b..l  onlv  ofi^.y.ooi.s  and  its  wild 

horns,  and  tbe  do,"-he:els.  and  tilt  ereate.-es  ":.h:;..sis.  the  terror-  e-.'Vhiet  tin;  i;:u:..jy:i;a.i 

with  no  hoaiis,  v.dn.'se  evcs'ia-i;  in  their  breasts,  r.  ,  dnnbl  [v.nnosiav  n.nnasiiicd. 

■M  leant  as  the  Li'i.-ar.s 'fi.v.  ami  'be  w:l;l  men  ■"  Died:  rr.s,  fr.wiri.  Vnlieiui.  XX.1II.  ;i. 

Uld  the  wild  women,  end  i:  -real  many  other  1T  I'oljljiiis,  1.  2f.    Strabo,  XVII. p.  834. 
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sengers  to  Rome  with  tin;  news  of  their  success,  and  to  usk  for  further  instruc- 
tions, t.ii(!v  begun  to  march  into  the  country  ;  and  this  ravages  of  forty  thousand 
men  were  spread  to  and  wide  over  that,  district  which,  for  its  richness  and  nour- 
ishing condition,  was  unmatched  probably  in  the  world. 

From  Cape  Bon,  the   Hermeari  headland,  the  African  coast  runs  nearly  north 
and  son'.!i   for  as  much  as   three   degrees  of  latitude  as  far  as  the 

bottom   of  the   lesser   Syr  lis.      Tills      i      1       most   111     [         1!    ■ 

country  of  tlie  Carthaginian  dominion,  filled  with  thcii'  towns,  and  ;■■;■■.'  I:  ■*'>■■■->'■■  ■"''■'f! 
covered  with  the  villas  of  their  v.-ealthier  citizens.  In  their  old 
commercial  ireatics'1*  with  Homo  no  Roman  vessel  was  allowed  to  approach  Ill's 
coast;  they  wished  to  keep  it  hidden  from  every  foreigner,  that  its  surpassing 
richness  might  not  tempt  tin:  spoiler.  TTc.ro  grew  those  iigs  which  Csito  the 
censor  showed  in  tin:  Roman  senate,  l.o  prove  hew  the  fruits  of  Italy  wore  out- 
done by  those  of  Africa  ;  and  here  grew  those  enormous  harvests  of  corn  which 
in  later  times'-'  constantly  fed  the  people  of  Home.  But  now  the  aspect  of  the 
country  resembled  the  approach  to  Genoa,  or  the  neighborhood  of  Geneva,  or 
even  the  most  ornamented  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames  above  London. 
Everywhere  were  to  he  seen  single  houses'0  standing  in  the  midst  of  vineyards, 
and  olive-aTour.ds,  and  pastures  ;  for  as  in  Judea  in  its  golden  days,  every  drop 
of  rain  was  carefully  preserved  in  tanks  or  cisterns  on  the  high  grounds,  and  a 
plentiful  irrigation  spread  life  end  freshness  on  every  side,  even  under  the  burn- 
ing sun  of  Africa.  On  such  a.  land  the  hungry  soldiers  of  the  J loman  army  were 
now  let  loose  without  restraint.  Villas  were  ransacked  ami  burnt,  cattle  and 
horses  were  driven  off  in  vast,  numbers,  and  twenty  thousand  persons,  many  of 
them  doubtless  of  the  highest  condition,  and  bred"  up  in  all  the  enjoyments  of 
domestic  peace  and  aillucnce,  were  carried  away  as  slaves.  This  havoc  continued 
for  severai  weeks,  till  the  messengers  sent  from  Rome  returned  with  the  senate's 
orders.  One  of  the  consuls,'''  with  one  consular  army  and  forty  ships,  was  to 
remain  in  Africa;  the  other  was  to  return  home,  with  the  second  eoasnhtr  army, 
the  fleet,  and  the  plunder.  L.  Manlius  accordingly  embarked,  and  arrived  cal'idy 
at  Rome  with  his  division  of  the  army,  and  with  the  spoil.  M.  Regnlus,  with 
15,000  foot  and  500  horse,  was  left  in  Africa. 

The  defenceless  state  of  the  country,  and  the  apparent,  helplessness  of  the  Car- 
thaginian government,  seem  to  have  encouraged  the  lloman  sen- 
ate  to  hope  that  a  single  considu  army  might,  at  any  1  it  ■  b      I  '      :       ■      1 
to  maintain  its  ground  and  harass  the  enemy,  even  if  it  could  not  ■«"■ 

force  then:  .-.  submission.  And  the  example,  of  Agathock-s,  who,  during  four 
years,  had  so?  Ihe  power  of  Carthage  at  d.elia.nce,  no  doubt  increased  their  win- 
iideuce.  The  incapacity  of  the  Carthaginian  governmi-r.t  and  generals  was  eiitma'i 
indeed  to  embolden  the  Romans.  Their  army,  strong  in  cavalry  and  eleneum.s, 
kept  on  the  hills-2  where  neither  could  act,  and  wen:  attacked  and  defeated,  and 
their  camp  taken  by  the  Remans.  Regnlus  then  overran  the  whole  country 
without  opposition  ;  the  Romans1"''  boasted  that  he  took  and  plundered  more  than 
three  hundred  wr.hed  villages  or  towns,  but  none  of  these  deserved  the  name  of 
a  fortified  place;  and  even  Times11  itself,  within  twenty  milt's  of  Carthage,  fell 
into  their  hands  with  little  resistance.  Here  Rcgithis  established  bis  head- 
quarters, and  here  he  seems  to  have  remained  through  the  winter." 

48  See  rorybius,  III.  22,  2S.  times,  but  still  1.I10  Foil  i.=  described  lie  extreme- 

'"  Hurst's     cxnv cssions    i.rc    well     knovn:,  ly  fertile.    Sir  II.  Temple  count  Ml  ninety  -even 

!;  frumenti  rjnanl  11  m  ir.clli:  Alvieu,"  i;  oLnk--|nid  shoots  or  ?tall;3  en  i.  sir.eic  plant  of  bail;'!', 

■: I '^  I.ilwcis  Yi-'L-rlliir  areis,'1  &':.     fvjii  also   Tad  ■  wliicli  v.'as  hv  no   means  Olio   of  Die   la)';;esl   in 

lus,  .Aiiu.il.  XII.  43.  the  field  ;  In:'  ■,■■;::<  r-suvJ  ■!:;.!.  plaats  v.- ere  often 

•"  See  tha  description  of  lids  eo-a'.t.ry  cs  it  scon  with  three  ir.ti ■■■lieil.     Excursions  in.  the 

appeared  to  tli (■  soldiers  of  A^aiisocles.    'biodo-  Jle.diterraaean,  V.jl.  II.  p.  108. 

rns.  XX.   s.     Tin:  irrigation  in   cspeciallv  1:0-        hl  1'ulybius,  I.  S9.  *-  Polvbi.if,  !.  .JO. 

1:.c::a.  r;j\\Qv  Mri'ov  h.^X'-'-'-M'''  ■■*  >:">-  ri>™'  """"*         "''   t'lorii.3,  II.  2. 

ipczu-jiruii:.    it  is  '.;■.!>  ii(-i_->.:.'i.  ol'  this  wt.icll  t;is  s-.i         ':    I 'oh  biva,  I.  30. 

reducedUie}ax*Jiict.ivoni:;,3  of  African)  modem        -i[  Zoiiaias,  VIU.  13. 
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Meanwhile,  to  increase  the;  distress  of  (he  Oart.hagmians,  the  Numidians,"1  or 
*,u.c,49b,499.  fl-c.  the  roving  tribes  of  Lin;  interior,  then  as  now  always  ready  to  attack 
:■:  ,   ■    mm   ■  i: .  s n j-- i-  : rii-   >  iv  , ■  -j -m   s,i -i.i.i<- i-«  of  (he  sea-eoast,  joined  the  Ro- 

l';':"""":l:,"-,:  mans,  and,  like  the  Cossacks,  being  most  expert  in  such  desultory 
and  plundering  warfare,  they  outdid  the  Romans  in  (licit  devastations.  From 
a"  quarters  fugitives  from  the;  country  crowded  into  Cai-iJiKge,  and  it  was  feared 
that  the  city  was  unable  to  feed  so  great  a  multitude  as  were  now  confined  with- 
in its  walls.  Alarm  and  distress  prevailed,  and  the  council  of  elders  sent  three 
of  its  own  members  to  the  Roman  consul  to  sue  for  peace. 

Regulus,  like  h'abricins  and  Curius,  was  in  Iris  own  country  it  poor  man;  it  ia 
rw.iiu  imT*«°»  in<°i.  a  well-known  story'-'1  that  lie  eora  plained  of  I  lie  ioss  which  his  small 
i  '\'"",  ''  i  [  ill  'ii  of  land  must  sustain  from  liis  absence,  and  that  iiie  senate 
"""■""l:|"""  promised  to  maintain  his  wife  and  children  till  his  return..  Such 
u  man's  head  could  not  but  be  turned  by  his  present  position,  when  the  plunder 
of  Africa  had  given  him  the  power  of  acquiring  riches  beyond  all  his  concep- 
tions, and  when  (he  noblest  citizens  of  the  wealthiest  state-  ia  the.  world  came  a.s 
suppliants  '■:.'  his  head-quarters.  Jle  treated  them  with  the  insolence,  shown  by 
some  of  the  French  generals  during  (he  revolution  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
old  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Carthage"'  rims'  evacuate  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  ransom 
all  her  own  prisoners,  and  give  up  without  ransom  all  those  whom  she  had  taken 
from  the  Romans  ;  must  make  good  ail  the  expenses:  of  the  war,  and  pay  a  yearly 
contribution  besides;  above  all,  she  must  follow  wherever  the  Romans  should 
lead,  and  make  neither  alliance  nor  war  without  their  consent;  she  must  not  send 
to  sea  more  than  a  single  ship  of  war  on  her  own  account,  bid  if  the  Romans 
required  her  aid  she  must  send  them  a  tied  of  fifty  ships.  The  Carthaginian 
ambassadors  protested  against  terms  so  extravagant.  "  Men  who  are  good  for 
any  tiling,"  replied  Regales,  "  should  either  conquer  or  submit  to  their  betters. "M 
And  willi  threatening  and  insolent  expressions  to  ilie  ambassadors  personally,  no 
ordered  them  to  begone  wit,!:  all  speed  from,  the  Roman  camp. 

The  council  of  the  elders  called,  together  the  groat  council  on  this  emergency  ;!° 
Hi.!;™..*™,  '«ted  ant*  tll(;  "1u>1k  '"Hly  of  ''!i,;  aristocracy  of  Carthage  with  one  voice 
'  '"'"'"  rejected  conditions  so  intolerable.  But  great  w;is  the  danger,  and 
great  the  general  alarm.  The  gods  were  to  be  propitiated  by  no  common  sac- 
rifices, and  those  horrid  offerings  to  .Moloch,  which  laid  been  made  when  Agal'no- 
cles  was  threatening  Oarlhage  with  ruin,  were  now  again  repeated.  The.  figure 
of  the  god  stood  with  outstretched  anus  to  receive  his  victims  ;  young"  children 
of  the  noblest  families  were  placed  in  (lie  bands  of  the  image,  and  from  thence 
rolled  off  into  a  furnace  which  burnt  before  liim.  Nor  were  there  wanting 
those  who  with  something  of  a  better  spirit:  threw  themselves  into  the  fire,  will- 
ing to  pay  with  their  own  lives  the  atonement,  for  their  country. 

In  the  midst  of  this  distress,  an  officer  returned.1''1  who  had  been  sent  to  Greece 
x^ihi    ii   .sun™   to  CTSaSfi   fireek  soldiers  of  fortune  in  the  Carthaginian  service. 

\  ■!■  hi  1 1  ■.  ■  i  ■  ■    he  brought  with  him  a  Spartan  named  Xan  thin  pus. 

hi"  "".:'.  ■'.'■':  ""':; J  a  man  who  had  been  trained  in  his  country's  discipline,  mid  bad 
■guniiE.  added  to  it  much  of  actual   military  experience,      lie  might  have- 

w  Polybius,  I.  SI.     Jlioderas,    [■'m<riii.  Vat-  of  I  hi:  Linnim  s.i.rliees  o::e-ed  in  such  emergen- 

iciin.  XXIII.  i.  cits,  »eo  Diodorus,  XX.  14. 

-•''  A'.K'lor  de  Yiris  lili;stvlb.  in  Ecgnl.  Vakr.  "'  I'elvliius,  I.  32.     Some  year;  aft.jriViii'Js, 

Maxim.  IV.  4,  %  6.  when  Ptolemc   loicreceis  overran   the  whole 

"  I  lion    e::-.-i  ;s,    t'neea.    i'rdn.   CXIYJIL.     \iu«..l.j::i  of  Sehv.ie;H  (':;.:il]-,ie\.s.  I:c  '.■:■ ill  :■.■.] 

Eegnliio  w. ..      dated  bj  his  me  ■■■.■■-■■.-,  that  ha    bJt  ecu ,■-;-■  beyond  the  Euphrates  to  the  care 

-..-■  h-    In-.!...-;  i-i   1  i  i  ■  ■  '•■.■l:i;ii;  in  sav  ti::ii  "'re  hud  of"  A";,  P",. ■,.■:,■/•■,  as  enili.tv.Li.ri^i-i-.i!-  In  ■  ■  I :  J  i  1".  ; 

f-c.ili.i'  ui> -;-.-:;  u','lr-  olTia-.liia,;-:  l>,  :  he  terror  oi"  deiv-ine.  ia  J.liailc'.  X  (.  it   foul'-tila- Acill|.i:iii 

]iia  arm*."     Zutsuras.  VJII.  13.  or  Xanthippe*  he  the  conqueror  of  Ko;:iilii», 

'''  Diodor'.is.  !'V:i.;a:.  Vatican.  XXI il.  4.  v.-he-e  irh.ry  a.  Afriea  voeom men :!;x;  liiin  i.oilm 

™  Poivhius.  I,  Si.     Diedoius.  [■Va-rni.  Veti-  uoi.ic?.  of  the  Y.v.'s  ::X  )'-;■::  alli.r  his  re. aril 

tan,  X.\'lll.  ■!.  Anil  forapanicdai  duseripiioii  frum  Ciirt.leiL-e,  sii  Itiat  he  became  it  eeiiern.  it: 
tilt  lOg-yptian  armies  i 
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fought  with  Aorotal.us  against  Pyrrhus  i:>  bliat  gallant  defence  of  Sparta  ;  and  in 
a']  likelihood  lie  had  followed  king  Areusui  to  Alliens  to  save  the  city  from  the  do- 
minion of  Autigonus,  when  Sparta  and  Alliens  fought  for  the  last  lime  side  by  side 
in  defence  of  the  independence  of  Greece,  Xnnthippus'5  condemned  the  conduct 
of  Ibe  Carthaginian  generals  in  the  strongest:  terms;  his  reputation  gave  weight 
to  his  words  ;  the  government  sent  for  him,  and  he  so  justified  his  1. pinion  and 
explained  so  clearly  the  causes  of  their  defeats,  flint,  '.hey  intrusted  him  with  the 
direction  of  their  forces.  Hope  was  already  rekindled  ;  but  when  he  reviewed 
the  soldiers  without  the  walls,  and  made  them  go  through  the  movements  wbiidi 
were  best  fitted  to  meet  (.he  peculiar  tactic  of  the  "Romans,  loud  shouls  bars'.. 
from  the  ranks,  and  there  was  a  universal  cry  to  be  led  out  to  battle.  The 
generals  of  the  commonwealth  did  not  hesitate  to  comply,  a.nd  although  they  had 
no  more  than  12,000  foot,  yet  relying  on  their  cavalry,  four  thousand  in  number, 
and  on  their  elephants,  amounting  to  no  fewer  than  a  hundred,  they  boldly 
marched  out,  and  no  longer  keeping  the  high  grounds,  encamped  in  the  open 
plain,  and  thus  checked  a.t  once  the  devastation  of  the  country. 

Regnlus  was  obliged  to  risk  a  battle,114  for  as  soon  as  he  ceased  to  be  master  of 
the  litdd,  his  men  would  be  destitute  of  provisions.  Tie  encamped  1I|S ,,„.,„„, toJlta tm. 
within  lit'.Ii!  more  Iban  a  mile  of  the  enemy,  and  the  sight  of  the  i-'i» «»»"»">«>■■ 
Jloiusu  .egious,  so  long  victorious,  made  (lie  resolution  of  the  Carthaginian  gen- 
erals wa.ver.  I.iut  the  soldiers  were  clamorous  for  buttle,  ami  Xnnfhipp-as  ai-gecl 
the  generals  not  to  lose  the  precious  opportunity.  They  yielded,  and  requested 
him  to  form  the  army  on  his  own  plan.  Accordingly ,  lie.  placed  bis  cavalry  on 
the  flanks,  '.iigvlher  with  >oaie  of  the  lielu-anncd  mercenaries,  singers  perhaps 
from  the  Ua!earia:i  islands,  and.  archers  from  Crete.  The  heavy-armed  merce- 
naries, we  know  not  of  what  nation,  whether  Gauls,  or  Spaniards,  or  Greeks,  or 
a  mixed  band  of  all,  were  on  the  right  in  tin;  line  of  battle  ;  the  Africans,  with 
some  Carthaginian  citizens,  were  on  the  left  and  centre;  the  whole  line  being- 
covered  by  tec  elephants,  which  formed  a  single  rank  at  some  distance  in  advance. 
The  liomaus  were  in  their  usual  order,  their  cavalry  on  the  wings,  and  thcir 
velites  or  light-armed  troops  in  advance  of  the  heavy-armed  soldiers;  hut  their 
line  was  formed  of  a  greater  depth  than  usual,  (0  resist  the  elephants'  charge. 

When  the  signal  was  given,  the  Uarthagitiia.u  cavalry  and  elephants  imme- 
diately advanced,  and  the  Romans,  clashing;  their  pila  against  the  ^ 
iron  rims  of  their  shields  and  cheering  loudly,  rushed  on  to  meet  r.i ..'■'. .1 . ,  sIj»iM  i.  a- 
them.  The  left  wing,  passing  by  the  right  of  the  line  of  elephants,  """""*'■ 
attacked  the  Carthaginian  mercenaries  and  folded  them  ;  Xnnt.hippus  rode  up  to 
rally  diem,-1  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and  fought  amongst  them  as  a  com- 
mon  soldi,''1.  Meantime  his  cavalry  had  swept  the  Roman  and  Italian  horse  from 
tiie  field,  and  then  charged  the.  legions  on  the  rear;  while  the  elephants,  driving 
the  veliles  before  them  into  the  intervals  of  the  maniples,  broke  into  the  Roman 
main  battle,  and  with  irresistible  weight  and  strength  iirid  fury  trampled  under 
foot  and  beat  down  and  dispersed  the  bravest.  If  a.ny  forced  their  way  forwards 
through  the  elephants'  line,  they  were  received  by  the  Carthaginian  infantry, 
who.  being  fresh  and  in  unbroken  order,  presently  ci.it  them  to  pieces.  Two 
thousand  men  of  the  left  of  the  Roman  army  escaped  after  they  hat!  driven  the 
mercenaries  to  their  camp,  and  found  that  ali  was  lest  behind  them.  Regnlus 
himse'f,  with  500  more,  fled  also  from  the  rout,  but  was  pursued,  overtaken,  and. 
made  prisoner.  The  rest  of  the  Roman  army  was  destroyed  to  a  man  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

The  few  fugitives  from  the  left  wdng  made  their  escape  to  Ulypoa;  Tunes,  it  seems, 
was  lost  immediately,  and,  e\cept  Clypca,  the  Romans  did  not  re- 
tain  a  foot  of  ground  in  Africa.     We  have  no  Carthaginian  histo- 


-  fk-i;  .'ri-ta,,  XXVI.  -2.     t'iLUFimikis,   Hi.  <i,        <"  Pelvli.-.s,  I.  S8. 
»  "  Did iV>r as,  r!\h-;i.  Vatic.  X  XIII.  5. 

■  Polybius,  I.  SS. 
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rian  to  describe  the  triumphant  return  of  the  victorious  army  t.n  Oarthage  ;  how 
the  Roman  prisoners  and  Regulus,  lafi'ly  so  insolent,  were  ieu  through  i.he  streets 
bound  and  half  naked  ;  how  the  hands  of  noble  citizens  met  sit  Llieir  public  tables, 
sworn  companions  and  brethren  to  each  other  in  peace  anil  war,  nod  remembered 
with  jo)  ful  tears  their  comrades  who  lia.d  fallen ;  bow  the  whole  city  was  full  of 
festivity,"  nv.d  every  temple  was  crowded  by  wives  and  mothers  offering  their 
thanksgiving;,  for  ibis  -ft'eat.  denvornuee.  The  feasting,  after  the  Cartliaginian 
manner,  continued  deep  into  (lie  night;  hut  other  sounds  and  other  Ikes  than 
tho.se  of  revelry  and  rejoicing;  were  to  be  seen  ami  liesirfl  amid  the  darkness  ;  the 
ikes  of  .Moloch  n<r;iin  were  bla.zin.a-,  and  some  of  the  bravest  of  the  prisoners  were 
burnt  allye  as  a  thank-offering. 

Xanthippus,  crowned  with  glorv,'7  and  no  deubf  ricHy  rewarded,  returned  to 
Greece  scon  after  bis  vielory,  before  admiration  and  orntitude.  laid 
«5i.  Tte'RomimnfL.i  lliiiu  to  ho  changed  to  envy.  Olypea  was  besieged,  hut,  the  Ro- 
,■'"■',  .;""  ■:,.'.,".'. :.:"  man  garrison  hold  out  desperately,  and  the  senate  no  sooner  learned 
the  disaster  of  their  army,  than  they  sent  a  fleet  to  bring  0(1  the 
survivors.  The  Carthaginians,  dreading  a  second  invasion,  raised  a  fleet,  to  meet 
(lie  enemy  at.  sea,  h ■.:.!,  t:u  number  of  llieir  ships  was  grea'Jy  inferor,  and  they 
were  completely  defeated.  The  .lloninns,  however,  hail  no  intention  of  landing 
again  in  Africa  ;  so  total  a  destruction  of  their  whole  army  impressed  them  with 
a  dread  of  the  enemy's  elephants,  which  they  could  not  for  a  lonsr  time  shake 
off;  they  contented  themselves  will;  taking  on  hoard  the  garrison  of  Olypea,  end 
sailed  hack  to  Sicily. 

The  Romans  had  now  for  five  years  sent  fleets  to  sea,  and  had  as  yet  had  lit- 
TCU>fl.Biiama  hs  "e  oxPe"enoe  °f  its  terrors.  This  increased  their  natural  confi- 
1  I.  1  deuce,  and  they  thought  that  .Uom.'ins:'!  mie.ht  sail  at  a.ny  season, 
"Jl  and  that  h  was  only  cowardice  which  was  restrained  by  pretended 

signs  of  bad  weather.  So,  in  the  month  of  July,  in  spii.e  of  the  warnings  of  their 
pilots,  they  persisted  in  coasting  homewards  along  the  southern  coasts  of  Sicily, 
nl,  the  very  time  when  violent  gales  from  the  south  and  southwest  make  that  coast 
especially  perilous.  The  fleet  was  off  Cnma.rina  when  the  storm  came  on,  and 
taught,  tin?  Ilo.inanslha.t.  fair-  weather  seamen  may  mistake  ignorant  presumption  for 
courage.  Above  2IH)  ships  were  wrecked,  which  must,  have  .bad  on  board  7H/J00 
seamen,  without  eo'.in'jag  the  soldiers,  who  were-  probably  at  least  as  many  n= 
ii,/,UU(J,  and  tiie  whole  coast  from  Ca  marina  to  Pachy  nus  was  covered  with  wrecks 
and  bodies.  The  men1'1'  who  escaped  to  shore  were  most  kindly  reliever!  by 
Iliero,  who  fed  and  clothed  them,  and  conveyed  them  to  Messana. 

This  great  disaster  encouraged  the  Carthaginians  to  redouble  their  efforts  in 
Sicily.      Carthalo,  an  able  and  active   officer/1'  immediately  reeov- 

■■    1,  ■   1  iv  1  Agrluvntum,  and  l.lasdruba!  was  sent  over  wit''.  MO  elephants, 

a".'..:;:.'  ■:!■'  "'i  ■'.■.,!.:■-   to   take   the  chief  command  of  all  the  Carthaginian  forces  in  the 

island.     But  the  Romans,  with  indomitable  spirit,  lined  out  a  new 

lleet  of  2 ■.Hi  ships  in  the  space  of  three  months  ;  and  the  consuls  of  the  following 

"  Prjlyliin.H,  1.  50.     IP)'.'  tlifl  deseription  of  die     were  con^ii's  vlicn  they  wire  tent  oat  to  tvlii.a 

I  ':  :■.';.■■!   1  ill  11    I.CinVI    (■■;.,.■:■:  iii:Cn   Ill'lDl    I.  violcrv,      0.  V  I  ill!    Hi.ri'iseil  of  Clv':.i:::,  1111(1  M    On:i     hardly 

tee  li:o,!o:-.is,  XX,  03,  extend  the  c;n:rai :■.■::»  'of  Ueeyilns  in  Africa  to  a 

"  Pe-lybius,  I.  3'!.      Kklmln-  iep're-.:s  lint  period  of  :i  j  ear  and  a  half. 
Reg  ul  us  was  defeated  towards  the  or.d  of  the        !!B  PolyM'js,  I.  ST. 
coiW.wiir  year  435,  so  tluil  Ihc  sisi-j^lil  uil'Cly-        '"'  Hindm-ii*.   i'l'.Li'v."..    IIoeschcL    XXIII.   J 


,„■■'.  I     ,i.   !,,,■'■  '■■  ,    'nil,'  'i:l  hi  i  "I  '    i.      i    ■■   .  i  ■  ■  1 1 :  ■  ■  i-  mi   Hi':. i'  1 1  -.  i  ■  ■.- 1 1 1 1  - 1  - : . .  ii  a  i    mii'.'i/ 

(.'■..,-' nl'.iirt  luni  A.  Ahjius,  ;l::-l  is,  iii  l.::.:V::nsa::ir     !.,e  vi.i'v  mo:!o:';,.  for  in  i'nis  r-..K~:.j.'e  :,)■.(!  writer 
vcur  r,i)i),     11;>  lliinks  dan  Scr.  FulvUis  ami  At.     favs  Hint  nloin;  il.c  wlwiti  toiiit,  t<<  cr'.-na-.-,.  -nl 


0  already  piwonimlj  when  tiiey  ri  &..,-.. 

ofii':  !■  I   .Lei"  \  ioanv,  oi;(V.:l-c  i'..  nupeie-i  fio?'i  ):ere  :ii!j;i;-,  ''  ti:e.  1io-sl-."  wjiich  ei  tin  eoniinen 

the  Fusti  UJiniloliiii  tlaa   tiov  ivcsi  i  rocunsuls  r.ier.r.iaf-  ■  ■!'  1 1  e  'v  ml  'e  ■  ■ "  ■  ■  ■  I  =  - :"  :■  tiiv.-k,  lint  ne 

when  tr.cy  oheiiued  tiic:r  ninmyh.     P.u;  it  h  wriler  of  the  Ang-.iitun  si^'ii  woali.t  l::.vi;  so  lifted 

l.'.ero  protiaife  tli:.:  I  in".'  were  l:..,th  employed  it. 

si-  i:roeoiiNiik  in  Siyiy  :Jr  .,  „■):(,;,.  y,.;.L.  iL;':,-.r        '■■''  Diediiv-.i-,  IViiL-ni.    HoCr::hel.    XXili.    14 

their  consulship,  ami  th.v.s  that  the'.r  t ;  ■  n  i  i  i  ]  1 1  \  Polypi  as,  I.  38. 

*'as  delayed.     &ua;iij  says  o.vpre.ifly  that  they 
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year,  A.  Atllius  and  Cn.  Cornelius,  crossing  over  to  Messruia,  and  A  „_  C-<93>  A.  G 
there  being  joined  by  the  remnant  of  the  other  fleet  which  had  ""■ 
escaped  the  storm,  sailed  along  lae  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  took  CopliuioMliun:, 
and  although  obliged  by  Carthulo.  to  raise  the  siege  of  Drepacum,  vet  they  be- 
sieged and  took  the  important  town  of  Panormus,  obtained  a  sum  of  nearly  470 
talents  from  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  could  afford  to  pay  the  stipulated  ran- 
som, and  sold  13,000  of  the  poorer  class  as  slaves.  A.  garrison  was.  left  m  Pa- 
normus, and  several  other  smaller  places  revolted  also  to  the  Romans. 

For  this  service  Cn.  Cornelius  justly  obtained  a  triumph."  But  we  are  sur- 
prised to  had  the  same  honor  bestowed  on  one  of  his  successors,  AU  cm  AC16i_ 
C.  Sempronius  Blrasus.  V'or  Scmpronius  and  his  1  i  <  n.  *■■■-, 
Scrvilius  Caepio,72  having  carried  tb.oii'  fleet  over  to  the  coast  of  ".>™u.imdiincMB« 
Africa,  made  some  descents  and  plundered  the  country  near  the 
sea,  but  were  able  (u  oll'ect  :»oihiria'  of  importance  ;  and  after  having  been  obliged 
to  throw  ail  '.heir  plunder  overboard  to  enable  their  ships  to  float  over  the  shal- 
lows  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  they  were  finally,  when  sailing  across  from  Panormus 
to  the  Lucanian  coast,  overtaken  by  another  storm,  which  wrecked  more  than 
150  of  their  ships.  Upon  this  the  Romans  resolved  to  attempt  the  sea  no  more, 
and  to  keep  only  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships,  to  supply  their  armies  with  provisions,  and 
to  protect  the  coasts  of  Italy. 

The  two  following  years  were  full  of  discouragement  to  the  Romans.  Their 
armies  remained  in  Sieiiv,  but  did  hide  to  advance  the  conquest  A  v  c  (03  A>  0 
of  the  island ;  because  the  terror  of  the  elephants  was  so 
that  their  genera's  were  afraid  to  risk  a  general  action.  Such  a  *'  L  \ 
State  of  things  is  very  injurious  to  the  discipline  of  an  army,  and  ■>■""■  ■ 
we  ibid  thai  the  service  was  so  unpopular  that  400  of  the  Roman  horsemen," 
all  of  them  men  of  birth  and  fortune,  refused  to  obey  the  consul,  C.  Aurelius 
Cotta,  when  he  ordered  them  to  work  at  some  fortifications,  and  were  by  him 
reported  to  the  censors,  wiro  degraded  them  all  from  their  rank,  and  deprived 
(hem  of  their  franchise  <>;  voting.  Aad  on  other  occasions  Cotta  ordered  two  of 
his  officers  to  be  scourged  publicly  by  his  lictors  for  misconduct  ;"'  one  of  them  a 
kinsman  of  his  own,  aad  the  other  a  military  tribune,  and  a  patriciaa  of  the  noble 
name  and  house  of  the  Valerii.  Yet  with  the  aid  of  some  ships  which  he  pro- 
eared  from  IJiero,  he  attacked  and  reduced  the  island  of  Li  para,  the  largest  of 
the  iiiparreans  ;"  aad  for  this  and  the  capture  of  Tlierma,  which  had  risen  up 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  llimera,  he  obtained  after  all  a  triumph. 

In  the  spring  of  the  third  year,  when  0.  Atilius  Regulus  and  L.  Manlius  Vulso 
were  chosen  each  for  the  second  time  consuls,  the  Romans  resolved  Ar  „.  c,  M«,  ao. 
somewhat  to  extend  their  uawil  operations,  and  to  build  fifty  new  !i0' 
ships.111  But  before  the  consuls  left  Rome,  the  tidings  came  of  a  most  complete 
victory  in  Sicily,  and  (if  the  total  destruction  of  the  dreaded  Carthaginian  ele- 
phants. Resuming  then  ail  their  former  confidence,  the  Romans  increased  their 
fleet  to  two  hundred  ships,77  and  sort  out  both  consuls  with  two  consular  armies 
to  form  at  once  the  siofje  of  T.ilvba.auo,  the  strongest  and  almost  the  only  place 
still  held  by  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily. 

This  most  brilliant  and  seasonable  victory  had  been  won  by  L.  Csecilhis  Metel- 
1  us,  who  had  been  consul  in   the   preceding  year;  and  when  his  „,„,,„  ?;   Pmot:„„» 
colleague.  C.  I'urius,  had  goae  home  ut  the  end  of  the  campa   "i.        ;    ■  ,■ ,  :.:; 
idelehus"  was  left  in  Sicily  with  his  own  army  as  proem  id      It  l  '         ,   \ 
appears  that  Hasdrubal,  the  Cart'na.gir.ian  gei'.erul,  was  taunted  for  tal™- 
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his  inactivity  ;7''  and  relying,  besides,  too  much  on  the  terror  of  Lis  elephants, 
3 it  crossed  the  mountains  from  Sclinus,  and  descended  htio  the  plain  of  Panor- 
mus.  Mete]  1  us  kcpl  close  within  (lie  walls  of  the  town,  till  lfasdrubal,  not  con- 
tent wiili  having  laid  waste  the  opea  country,  advanced  iowmds  I'auorinus,  and 
drew  out  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  as  if  in  defiance.  Then  tlie  proconsul^ 
hecping  his  regular  infantry  ivilhin  one  of  the  gates  on  the  left  of  thy  enemy,  so 
that  hy  a  timely  sally  lie  could  attach  thou;  in  flanh,  scattered  his  light  troops  in 
great  numbers  over  the  ground  immediately  in  front  of  (hem,  with  orders,  it 
hard  pressed,  to  leap  down  into  the  ditch  ftr  refuge.  Mealtime  all  the  idle 
hands  in  the  town  were  employed  in  throwing  down,  fresh  supplies  of  missile 
weapons  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  within  the  ditch,  that  the  light  troops  might  not 
exhaust  their  weapons.  The  elephants  charged,  drove  the  enemy  before  (hem, 
and  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  counterscarp,  or  outer  side  of  the  ditch.  Here 
they  were  overwhelmed  with  missiles  of  all  sizes  ;  some  fell  into  the  ditch,  and 
were  there,  dispatched  by  thrusts  of  pikes  ;  the  rest  turned  about,  and,  becoming 
ungovernable,  broke  into  the  rants  of  their  own  army,  which  was  advancing 
behind  them,  and  threw  it  into  great  confusion.  Philmus,"  who  favored  the 
Carthaginians,  said,  that  the  Gauls  in  their  army  had  indulged  so  freely  in  the 
wines  which  foreign  traders  scat  to  Sicily  Lo  tempt  the  soldiers  to  traffic  with 
their  plunder,  as  lo  be  incapable  of  doing  their  duly,  lint  there  was  no  need  ox 
d'lniKeuness  to  increase  the  disorder,  when  more-  than  a  hundred  elephants, 
driven  to  fury  hy  their  wounds,  were  running  wild  amidst  the  Carthaginian  ranks. 
Then  Metellris  sallied,  attacked  the  enemy  in  flank,  and  completely  defeated  them. 
Tor  elephants  were  taken  with  their  drivers  still  mounled  on  them  ;"  the  rest  had 
thrown  off  their  drivers,  and  the  flomans  knew  not  how  to  lake  them  alive,  till 
Metellus  made  proclamation  that  any  prisoner  who  should  secure  an  elephant 
should  be  set  at  liberty.  This  induced  the  drivers  to  exert  themselves,  and  in 
the  end  all  the  elephants  were  secured,  and  conveyed  safely  to  Home/3  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  conqueror's  triumph.  And.  the  device  of  an  elephant,  "which  in- 
frequent on  the,  coins  of  the  Ca'ciiian  family,  shows  the  listing  sense,  entertained 
by  the  Met.elli  in  after-times  of  the  glory  of  their  ancestor's  victory. 

The  battle,  of  Panormus  was  fought  about,  midsummer,  and  Metellus   returned 

to  Rome  with  his  army  and  his  trophies,  and  triumphed  on  the 
■' ■■■''■■  '  . .".  .;  u,7.  .       v   nth  of  September.'4     The  captured  elephants  were   exhibited 

in  the  cirrus  maximus."  and  hunted  up  and  d.own  it  by  men  armed 
oniy  with  pointless  spears,  lo  (each  the  people  not  to  be  afraid  of  them  :  after 
v.  1 1 i :.i ' '.  they  were  shot  at  with  red  weapons  and  destroyed.  Metellus  must  have 
lived  for  nearly  titv  years  fifier  his  Iriumph,"'  full  of  honors  and  [.dory.  He  yvas 
a  second  time  chosen  consul,  he  was  appointed  once  master  of  the  horse,  and 
once  dictator,  and  he  was  also  created  pontifex  maximus,  in  which  last  office  he 
acquired  a  new  glory,  by  rescuing  the-  sacred  palladium  from  the  temple  of  Vesta 
when  it  was  on  lire,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  to  the  actual  loss  of  his  sight.  For 
this  act  of  piety  he  was  allowed  ever  after  to  be  drawn  to  the  senate  in  a  chariot, 
an  extraordinary  honor,  as  the  chariot  was  accounted  one  of  the  marks  of  kingly 
state,  and  therefore  not  to  be  used  by  the  citizen  of  a  commonwealth. 

Thirteen  noble  Carthaginians-7  had  been  taken  at  Panormus,  and  had  been  led 
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fl  They  were  carried  across    the   straits   e.u  _ tl:  7:i:  lived   to  i-)u:  ;.i".>  of  a  hundred  yeaK 
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isirl.li,  fit!  :  I  nit  lli(:  okiphaul  h  were   not    aware  J  1119.     He  ■■vas  aupoietccl  diolaio'  ui-'j  idler  ;'ui 
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in  the  triumphal  procession  of  the  conqueror.     The  Carthaginians,  T  s       lam  a„ 
wishing  to  recover  these  mid  others  of  their  ■. ■ :  1.1  ^-.n -1  ■  :■■ .  ■■. 'tn   an  cm-   n.  ■■ 

bassy  10  Home  to  propose  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  M.  ii ■   i: 

i us  was  allowed  1     r        i]         rl  I         1    s  iq     i  1  is  \ 

given  to  return  with  them  to  Carthage  if  the  negotiation  failed. 
Pyrrhus  had  given  a  similar  permission  to  his  Korean  prisoners,  with  the  hope, 
tii.)  doubt,  that  in  order  to  avoid  returning  to  captivity,  they  would  use  their  influ- 
ence to  procure  the  acceptance  of  his  terms.  Rut  Regtdus,  thinking  thai  the 
proposed  exchange  would  he  to  the  advantage  of  the  Carthaginians,  nobly  dis- 
suaded the  senate  from  consenting  to  li. ;  he  himself  would  be  ill-exchanged,  he 
said,  for  a  Carthaginian  general  in  full  health  and  strong!  h,  for  the  Carthaginians 
he  believed,  bad  given  liim  a  secret  poison,53  and  he  felt  that  be  could  not  live 
long.  The.  exchange  was  refused:  Regulus  returned  to  Carthage,  and  soon 
after  died.  His  springs  of  life  hud  been  poisoned,  not  by  the  deliberate  crime  of 
the  Carthaginians,  but  by  mortification,  shame,  a  pining  after  his  country,  and 
the  common  miseries  of  a  prisoner's  condition,  at  a  period  when  the  courtesies 
of  war  were  unknown.  Afterwards  the  story  prevailed,  that  the  Carthaginians, 
in  their  disappointment,  had  put  him  to  a  death  tf  lingering  torment ;  whilst  the 
Carlhag;n:.a:'.s  told  a  similar  siory  of  the  cruel  troafmeu'.  of  I  wo  noble  CarthiiLjdniau 
prisoners5'  by  the  wife  and  sons  of  Regulus,  into  whose  hands  they  had  been 
e-ivea  as  hos'.ages,  and  I'.e^ulas'  natural  death  was  made,  according  to  the  story, 
the  pretext  for  wreaking  ilieii'  cruelly  upon  l.J.e  unfortunate-  Carthaginians  in.  their 
power.  We  may  hope  that  these  stories  are  both  untrue;  but  even  if  the  Car- 
thaginians iiad  exercised  towards  Regulus  the  full  .severity  of  the  ancient  laws  of 
war,  it  ill  became  the  Romans  to  complain  of  it,  when  their  habitual-  treatment, 
even  of  generous  and  magnanimous  enemies,  was  such  as  we  have  seen  It  exem- 
plified in  the  execution  of  (lie  Samnite,  C.  Pontius. 

Never  had  the  prospects  of  (he  Romans  been  fairer  than  when,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  fifteenth  year  of  the  war,  the  consuls,  C.  Atilius  and  L.  Man-  T,,a  ,;„„,„„,  t„.„,  ih0 
iius,  began  the  siege  of  T.ilylaeum.  This  place  and  Drepannm  were  aLae=°fiWs«m. 
the  only  two  points  in  Bicily  still  retained  by  the  Carthaginians ;  and  here  they 
concentrated  all  their  efforts,  destroying  even  Sciinus,™  their  earliest  conquest 
from  the  C  reeks,  and  removing  to  Lliyba;um  its  inhabitants  and  its  garrison.  But 
from  this  time  forward  to  the  very  end  of  the  war  the  victories  of  the  Romans 
ceased,  and  durin:!'  a  period  of  eight  successive  years  the  Fasti  record  not  a.  single 
triumph,  a  blank  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  other  part  of  the  Roman  anr.als, 
Lilybteum  and  Drepanum  remained  uneoiiqiiovcd  to  the  last,  after  the  former  had 
sustained  a  siege  which  for  its  length  and  the  efforts  made  both  by  besiegers,  and 
besieged  is  not  to  be  surpassed  in  history. 

The  general  difficulty  of  ascertaining  precisely  the.  position  of  the  ancient  towns 
and  harbors  is  felt  pariicul  i;ly  when  we  attempt  to  fix  the  topog-  Rit,„,i(m  „r  ulfima„ 
raphy  of  Lilybseum.  It  seems  that  the  ancient  city,  covering  ;!;;.',...,;.. ;,.;i;,;:,'.:.;.„.:ll 
more  ground  than  the  modern  town  of  Marsala-,  must  have  occu-  to ."" ns6!' 
pied  the  extreme  point  of  Sicily,  now  called  Cape  Hooo  ;  and  to  have  hud  two 
sea  fronts,  one  looking  tr.  w.  and  the  otber  s.  w.,  while  on  the  land  side  the 
wall  ran  across  the  puint  from  sea  to  sea,  facing  eastwards,  and  forming  the  base 
of  a  triangle,  of  which  the,  two  sea  fronts  meeting  a.t  the  point  of  Cape  Boeo  formed 
the  sides.  J.'ofybius  speaks  of  the  harbors  of  Lilybictim,  as  if  there  were  more 
than  one  ;  and  as  the  ancient  harbors  were  almost  always  basins  closed  by  arti- 
ficial moles,  if,  is  probable  that  there  would  be  one  at  each  sea  front  of  the  town. 
But  the  principal  harbor  looked  towards  Africa,  on  ihe  s.  w,  side,  of  L  ilylaeam, 
and  its  entrance  was  very  narrow,  because' ai  a  little   distance'"  from   the  shove 
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there  extends  ;i  line  of  shoals  nearly  rising  in  some  piaces  (o  the  water's  edge, 
and  running  parallel  to  the  const,  and  the  passages  through  'hesc  shoais,  or  round 
their  extremity,  were  exceedingly  narrow  and  intricate.  The  land  side  was  for- 
tified by  i!  wall  with  towers  at.  intervals,"'  and  covered  by  a  ditch  ninety  feet  wide 
and  sixty  deep.  The  garrison  consisted  at  iirsL  of  ten  thousand  regular  soldiers 
besides  the  inhabitants,  nnd  [he  governor  liiniilcou  was  na  able  and  liefive  officer, 
equal  to  the  need.  The  Romans  employed  in  the  siege  two  consular  armies,  and 
the  se;  mci)  of  ;'.  ilcCt  of  I  «0  hundred  ships  of  war,  and  a  groat  emhi'.ndo  of  small 
craft;  so  that  as  the  seamen  worked  regularly  at  the  trenches,  the  besieging 
force  may  well  have  amounted  io  110, 000  men.™ 

The  Romans  attached  the  land  front  of  the  town  in  form  :!1  they  carried  mounds 

across   the  ditch,  and  battered  the  towers  in  succession  ;  whilst  a 
■  i    .  ■      I  jiiiiidali   ■  artillery  covered  their  operations,  and  played  upon  the 

defenders  of  the  walls.  On  the  sea  side  they  endeavored  to  block 
up  the  harbor  by  sinking  stone  ships  in  the  channels  through  the  shoals,  but  a 
violent  si.ornf'  raised  such  a  sea  that  i^v^ry  thing  y."as  swept  away,  and  the  har- 
bor still  remained  open. 

But  material  fortifications,  however  strong,  must  yie.-d  at  last  to  a  persevering 
aws «)d >u.™»(ui ai    enemy'      The  real  strength  of  Lilybceum  lay  in  the  courage  and 

■   ■■     rih 'in    ivtiii'ti  the  long  war  had  at  last  enkindled  among  the  Cnr- 

jbtt*  mam* mo  m  thagiaian    officers;    so  that  now  all  was  energy  and  wisdom,  in 

complete  contrast  to  the  weakness  and  timidity  of  former  gen- 
erals. Himilcon  was  defending  Lily'iacum  with  the  utmost  ability  and  vigor ; 
Adhevbal,  a.  man  no  less  brave  and  able,  had  the  command  at  Ilrepanum,  and 
had  with  him  a  worthy  associate  in  Carthalo  ;  while  Hannibal,  one  of  his  inti- 
mate friends,  was  sent  from  Cartilage  to  cany  succors  to  Hirmlcon.  And  here, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Onitliagimar.s  displayed  (be  combined  skill  n.iid  coolness  of 
true  seamen.  Hannibal  sailed  from  Carthage"1  with  lii'ty  shins,  and  lay  ivaiting 
his  lime  at  the  small  _-:K;.'.aisan  ishmds  wddoii  lie  to  the  north  of  l.i'ybroum.  At 
length  the  wand  biew  fresh  from  the  north,  setting  full  into  the  harbor's  mouth  ; 
Hannibal  placed  his  soldiers  oa  the  decks  ready  fir  battle,  hoisted  every  sail,  and 
knowing  the  channels  well,  he  ran  down  before  the  wind  to  the  entrance  between 
the  shoals,  dashed  through  the  narrow  passage,  whilst  the  Romans  in  n.sioiTsh- 
menL  and  awkwardness  did  no',  put  out  a  single  ship  io  stop  him,  and  amidst  tho 
oncers  and  shouts  of  the  whole  garrison  and  people  of  Lilybteum,  who  had 
crowded  to  the  walks  to  watch  the  event,  he  landed  ten  thousand  men  in  safety 
within  the  harbor.  Other  officers  of  single  ships  passed  seve-nd  times  backwards 
and  forwards  with  equal  success,-1  acquainting  the  Carthaginian  government  with 

Diodorns.  TYmht.-,.  ttoM.t',  XXIV.  .;.     I'o-  won! J  be  elae  to  know  the  e; 

lybiusi,  I.  4S.  those,  stones  wero  weighof 

"^'iheamoiml  civen  bv  I>],i,loin,s.  XXIV.  1.  en, Ml,  ,!oos  not  mention  it. 

M    l)ii...l.,i-;s.    V:-;i.-u.     .il.oi-.seaei.     XXIV.     1.  Sieik.  y.  VA- 

Polvbius,  I,  4B.  "  Folyhins,  T.  U.     It  is  mil  cosy  to  asoertabi 

''  Diiiiioriis,    1',-jsi,!.    ITociidio.l,    XXIV,    1,  whetiier  ttaiinihal   ran  iu'.o  i.U  3i:ii-1kii-  on  !.':,<; 

eoiiya.-;,  vooiieblv,  from  I'liiiini'.e.      1'olvbins:  •;.  v.  iVout  el'  Lib,  inni,  or  into  Hint  on  this 

i-.,:-:!i  ■  ;lm  riia.a,;  of  too  work  to  t'n;  i](;[V,h  oi'  s.  w.  iron'.    i'ivaably  il  v.a-  the  liiUer,  so  ilml 

the  sea  snil  too  fbivo  of  (ho  eiaToni.  in  the  ear-  ■■■  | :■-!•■■-:  1   !■  ■:  ■■■.■i-i-n  <  a  p.;  Hoeo  mi .1  the.  shon'i, 

!■■■:■ '.v  cbrinioK     lint  ibrinoiaHiuinaiiile  oil' the  uhkil:  lie  a  litlte  ..  ■ :  L"  the  lii-ul,  and  si,  i;.i:  on  in 

)ji id  i.be  wiiti  v  it1,  shallow,  nowhere  cxoeeuiia."  a  diri'rlion  l-i.i-.ilh  I  Io  tilt  line:  of  ISie  eoasi  till  lit 

ioiir   lalhoims  ami   it  is  meone.oivable  Hull  in  oamo  to  tlio  ae-,m  I  en'janeo  beU.'ee;i  the  mnle.n 

fiii I'  weather  snoh  a  doiith  of  wntiir  covJo  liiivo  in  !l:o  harbor. 

e,:,.n  jM-:i  us  ini]  e.lluieiu,  t...  a  y-aoKc.  liko  te.j-  ',;  3Viyl:iiis,  I.  4(1,  -17.     There  is  a  oaSMieo  in 

iOjio;:.i::iF  v.hon  t-liev  li  ;id  iit  their  eoenvi-i  ■.■.■!  I  he  thi;-  'i'  -Lri|a:"a  v.ir.^ii.  ::'v,ii  ^'oiiil  ilisi.o'.er  :l.e 

ha  .or  ■,.l';i  l.nn.ivoi.t'tiionsaivl  iae.ii.     A^oorlin;;  liiia  oi'  i'.ie  aneient  wnlls  oi'  !.iKi,ajiuii.  ini.iil't 

Oi  Ci.i-.n.ii.  S:;ii  ■.'■..  in  ii  ■.-.!'.  ol'  i:  in  skr.ds  I  inov  n  in  detiirmiiio  ti-.o  lai.aJon  ori'iii  hi.rtior.     The  way 

by  ^Ifo  laeieeis  in  tie:,  s]-;  eo  nave  boi.-n  v.-oiu'lierl  to  tc-.tsr  t:io  Inalior.  says  l'oi>  hni-,  n-;is  "  Io  an- 

by  an    ta.ej-;.    wine   meiohaui;  li-iiinie  i r  jiroaeh   ii    f.oiu  the  sidii  loMari.s   la;.'y.  ;l;,..l   ■. .. 

iiiirsii'ii,  ami  liivLi  1  ieo  il  n-ol  by  him  io  hiiiM  a  liriii.it  -.ho  tiiiif:1  in  ibo  *:i;i-*;i!.n-n  iji  n  hue  v.n;  h 

virv  I'm. |\Mi-i l.le  iiiolo  oiii-iositn  fo  his  ov.n  fi-  ail  the  towers  ai  1  li n  wi.Jl  ioo'.niir  ai'.vi.r.ls  Af- 

tehiiiihimiil,  nearly  ai.  ivliet  il.ilsi. 'oai'c  been  the  riea,   so   us   to  tovor  llietn    all."     1.  47.     The 

Eon'.hoiai'.  ooinor  of  tlio   anoiont  town.      One  "  tov.er  on  tla:  sca-sliaro''  must  moan  tiiolowcl 
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every  particular  of  the  siege,  and  confounding  the  Romans  by  their  absolute 
command,  as  if,  seemed,  of  the  winds  and  waves. 

But  the  courage,  ill"  the  .Roman  soldiers  was  as  firm  as  ever, 
after  Hannibal's  arrival,  IIlmilco;i  mndoa  genera!  sully38  to  destroy   gM 

the  worts  of  the  besiegers,  bui  the  l.lomai .-i i ■  i : 1 1  Lhcir  ■■  ■■■■i\i:<\   ■ il^r™ 

and  he  was  repulsed  with  loss.  The  land  wall  of  the  town  was 
carried,"  but  Ilimileon,  meanwhile,  had  raised  a  second  wall  within,  parallel  to 
the  first ;  so"  that  when  the 'first  was  taken  t  lie  l.'oiv.ai-.s  had  to  begin  all  their 
approaches  oyer  again;  and  a  second  attempt'-""  to  burn  the  works,  being  favored 
by  a  strong  wind,  was  completely  successful.  All  the  Roman  engines,  their 
covered  galleries,  and  towers,  were  burnt  to  ashes,  and  the  consuls,  ia  despair, 
turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade. 

During  the  winter  the  sufferings  of  the  Romans  were  very  great.  Thousands 
of  men  had  perished  in  the  course  of  the  siege,'""  and  the  loss  of  ^^  a  o(  tb8Ki 
seamen  had  been  so  greai,  as   1 

in  the  works,  thai,  the  Heel  was  useless  lor  want  of  hands  to  work 
it.  Besides,  the  troops  were  ili-siLppl'ed  with  eon;,  and  were  obliged  to  subsist 
chiefly  on  meat:"'  a  change  of  diet  most  unwelcome  and  hurtful  to  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  accustomed  then  as  now-  to  live  almost,  wholly  on  their  polenta 
and  on  vegetables.  Fevers  broke  out  amongst  them,  and  were  i  cry  fatal ;  but 
Hiero  again  came  to  their  assistance,  and  supplied  them  with  corn.  Rut  no  prog- 
ress was  made-  with  the  siege,  when  the  following  summer  brought  the  now  con- 
sul, P.  Claudius,  to  .Sicily  to  take  the  command. 

P.  Claudius  was  the  son  of  Appius  Claudius,  the  famous  censor,  and  he  inher- 
ited, even  in  over  measure,  the  pride  and  overhearing  temper  of  tJ  cso_  ACSi, 
bis  family.      Tie  loudly  reproached  the  former  consuls  for  1 1  n  -n-  mac     r.  ■■.  .i  ■.  > 

tivity  ;L"  and  complaining  that  the  discipline  of  the  army  was  gone   i i ''V,"; :.;    '::'.:  t'.i'i. 

to  ruin,  he  exercised  the  greatest  sevei =,  n  nun  it  in  >  i  urn-   i ,  ■ 

maud,  whet  lie)'  Romans  or  Italians.  He  renewed  wi:h  cipnd  ill-suc- 
cess t'ae  attempt,  to  block  up  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  heir.:;-  imp-; '.lent  to  dis- 
;ia;;u:sh  himself,  he  no  sooner  received  a  reinforcement  of  10,000  seamen  from 
Rome  than  he  resolved  to  put,  to  sea  and  attack  Ad  herbal,  who  wa.s  lying  with  the 
Carthaginian  licet  in  the  harbor  of  Drepanum.  It  seems  that,  his  own  officers1*1 
foreboded  the  failure  of  his  attempt,  but  none  could  hope  to  move  a  Claudius  from 
his  purpose.  Too  consul's  prble  disdained  alike  the  warnings  of  gods  and  men; 
as  he  was  going  to  sail  it,  was  reported  to  him  that  the  omens  were  unfavorable, 
for  the  sacred  chickens  refused  to  eat.  "  Then  they  shall  drink,"  was  Claudius' 
answer,  and  he  ordered  them  immediately  to  he  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Adherbal  did  not  expect  the  attack  ;'"  but  so  great  was  his  promptitude,  that  on 
the  first  sight  of  the  enemy  he  manned  all  his  ships  with  his  sea-  „„,„,  #  tepmra, 
men  and  soldiers,  aad  keeping  close  under  the  land,  on  si  miii.i  ■,-.,■  ..  .■ ,  -.:  .. 
the  harbor  while  the  ereaiy  were-  actually  entering  it,  Claudius,  ■'"■■« «mi«r f. oiwidim. 
confounded  at  ibis,  ordered  his  ships  to  put  about  and  stand  out  to  sea  again. 
Some  ran  foul  of  each  other  in  doing  this,  but  at  last  he  got  clear  of  the  harbor 

nearest  to  the  extreme  point  of  C;i];o  "j'jeo,  ljiit        lr-  c»,:a,1»poi)i7«   p'.-.m    els   tjV    kki  Stitvwp. 
whether  t:i«  )i:i-:j  ol'tewiTs  lookine;  lownrds  At-    Diodovus,    I'ri.j.oii.  Jioo-ehc:.   XXIV.   1.     "Wa 

teen    io^O'.vcd    LIILJ   li:i.'    l>t'  till?    Const.  SO    1  IsLi     lo      .'ii.o   ..-..l  :■■.:.-..:  ■  'i:  .':':■.■  iTi,.*  i, ii.1:  ■:■■!-' S  Si  L.lcl'S  on 

i  Mm'  i '!!■■■.;[  bilo  a  line  wilii  vlic  "Mivcr  on  ilio  the"  raas;  .-,':'  iaar.Ls,  when,  al'.honi;!)  il-.sy  hud 

sea  siue,"  ii  vfeh  must,  ad\>iirie.c   in  a  com-sa  mi::-t  In  plenty,  yet  tliey  v,-ir,tP;I  turn.  ;oil  no- 

neavly  is.'ji.,  ovivlij'tV.ijr  thiij-  11:1  iliic  (MSUviirii  thine;  ccuM  inliUo.  fiji  hi  them '.or  r.lio  liss  o( 

l'roiif'Ciipc  Unco,  in  tie  o  ne'er  on  ...fiji;  modern  their  area- 1,     i.'.e.sir,  liicd.  Civil.  III.  40. 

_\l;irs!i!:i.  a-.i-.i  i  he  relive  .!;.-i  :i:e.  tiillov,-  ;ho  lino  of  1;s  Diodonis,    lo-ii,em.    ile   Yiriut.    el    Visiis. 

I :,;.  ceest,  iv.ii  luiy.llv  '.-■■:■.  ;:se:-:c:i:in:  I  v.ilhir.a  ;i  I'nr-  XXIV.    Free-in.  Itcosehirl.  XXIV.  1.    t'olytius, 

'■'"  i',.i  ■.■;-,! i is,  ].  45.  ™  Cicero  <le  Wat,  Deoi*.  II,  3.     Vale:.  IVi.eihi. 

«  3  llo-i. .,-.;-;.   IO;ie:n.   !  ioe-eluT  .  XXIV.  1.  I.  4,  §  S. 

Jl  IVIvUns,  1.48.  wS  Polybiua,  I,  4 

™  Dioikaais,    l''r:;!On.     II.-iesel:e:.     XXIV,  -1.     uerus,  t'ni^in.  Hoi 
IVvlni*,  I.  49. 
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anil  formed  his  fleet  under  the  land,  with  the  ships'  heads  turned  to  the  sea. 
Adhcrbal,  who  had  brought  ids  own  fleet  safely  into  the  open  sea,  now  formed 
his  line  of  battle  and  attacked  the  Romans.  "We  hear  no  more  of  Duilius'  bridges 
for  boarding;  whether  ihc  Carthaginians  had  discovered  some  means  of  baffling 
them,  or  whether  the  practised  soldiers  now  on  board  the  Carthaginian  ships 
rendered  such  a  contrivance  no  lousier  formidable.  Adherbal's  victory  was  com- 
pletc  ;  Claudius  escaped  with  only  thirty  ship?.,  and  [lie  rest,  amounting  to  ninety- 
three,  were  taken  ;  with  a  loss  in  men,  although  some  escaped  to  land,  of  not 
fewer  than  8000  killed  and  20,000  prisoners.  Tire  conquerors  did  not  lose  a 
single  sir]!,  ami  the.  number  of  their  killed  and  wounded  was  very  inconsiderable. 

They  followed  up  their  victory  with  vigor. IX  Thirty  ships  sailed  to  Panormus, 
and  carried  oil'  from  thence  the  Roman  magazines  of  corn,  which 
■  .  ■■  .,..■.!  wen:  sent  to  supply  (he  ganison  of  Lilybteum.  Carthalo  arrived 
with  sevoniy  ships  from  Oa.rthago.  and  being  reinforced  by  Ad  her- 
bal, attacked  (.lie  remains  of  the  Roman  fleet  which  had  been  drawn  up  on  shore 
at  Lilybreum  under  the  protection  of  the  army,  carried  oil' live  ships  and  destroyed 
others.  Meanwhile  the  other  consul,  L.  Junius  Pullus,  had  sailed  from  Rome  with 
a  large  fleet  of  ships  laden  with  com  and  other  supplies  for  the  army  at  Lily- 
b;eum,  which  lie.  convoyed  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  ships  of  war.  Being 
himself  detained  at  Syracuse  to  wait  for  some  of  the  ships  of  Ins  convoy,  and  to 
collect  corn  from  some  of  the  districts  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  ho  intrusted 
about  four  hundred  of  the  corn-ships  with  some  of  his  ships  of  war  to  Ins  qums- 
i.ors,  and  sent  them  on  to  Lilybreum,  where  the  want  of  corn  was  severely  felt 
Carthalo  was  lying  at  lleiaclea,  near  Agriireiiiuin,  looking  out  for  the  .Roman 
fleet;  and  when  he  heard  of  their  approach  lie  put  out  to  sea.  to  intercept  them. 
The  qmnstors  being  in  no  condition  to  light,  lied  to  the  small  bay  of  Phintias, 
not  far  from  Ecnomus,  the  scene  of  the  great  naval  battle  seven  years  before, 
and  there  mooring  their  ships  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  and  mounting  the  artil- 
lery of  the  town  on  the  cliil's  on  each  side  of  them,  they  wanted  for  the  enemy's 
attack.  Carthalo  was  disappointed  to  iiud  lliem  so  welt  prepared,  and  as  their  re- 
sistance was  obstinate,  he  only  carried  oif  a  few  of  the  corn  ships,  and  returned  to 
ileraclen,  watching  for  the  time  when  they  should  venture  to  continue  their  voyage. 

He  had  not  waited  long  when  his  look-out  ships11"  announced  that  the  rear- 
Two  Rom»n  neon  me  division  of  the  Roman  ilcct  under  [he  consul  in  person  had  doubled 
(  i|  Pachynus,  and  was  advancing  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Sicily.  Wishing  to  meet  these  sliips  before  they  could  join  uieir  other  division 
in  the  bay  of  Pbintias,  he  sailed  in  pursuit  of  them  with  all  speed.  The  consul 
made  for  the  shore  near  Camarina,  dreading  an  open  and  rocky  coast,  and  the 
danger  of  the  southwest  gales,  less  than  an  engagement  with  an  enemy  so  supe- 
rior. Carthalo,  not  choosing  to  attack  him  in  this  situation,  stationed  bis  fleet 
off  a.  headland  between  bbiotias  and  Camarina,  and  there  lay,  watching  the  move- 
ments of  both  the  Roman  divisions.  Meanwhile  it  began  to  blow  hard  from  the 
south,  and  I  bore  were  sigr.s  of  a  corning  storm  which  were  not  lost  on  the  expe- 
rienced Carthaginian  pilots,  who  urged  Carthalo  to  run  in  time  for  shelter.  With 
great  exertions  he  got  around  Cape  Pachynus,  and  there  lay  safely  in  smooth 
water.  But  the  storm  burst  with  all  its  fury  on  the  Romans,  and  overwhelmed 
both  their  fleets  with  such  utter  destruction,  that  all  the  corn-ships,  amounting 
to  nearly  800,  and  105  ships  of  war,  were  dashed  to  pieces.  With  two  ships  of. 
war  only  did  t.iie  unfortunate  consul  arrive  at  Lilybasum. 

These  accumulated  disasters  broke  the  rcsoiiekei  of  the  Romans.     P.  Claudius 

„mi]ert    was  recil'le^  to  Rome/03  and  required  to  name  a  dictator,  that  he 

.,■.,■,.,.  !...,■,      .  might  himself  be  brought,  to  trial  for  misconduct.     He  named  one 

of  his  own  clerks,  M.  Claudius  Cllicia,  as  if  he  delighted  to  express 

lv>  DkidoniB,   T>?.l'ic,    Ileu.a;'-.:,!.    XXIV.    1.         !l"  llloilerns.   Ifvsgm,    ITocsc.hel.   XXIV.   1 
i'tJvl.JLii.  i.  52,  S3.  PoMj!u3,  1.  53,  54. 

"*  Livy,  Epitom.  XIX.     Zonams,  "VIIT.  16, 
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his  wconi  of  his  country  when  it  no  longer  hold  l;im  in  honor.  The  senate  obliged 
Glicia  to  resign  his  office  immediately,  and  unpointed  by'  their  own  authority,  us 
in  ancient  times,  A.  Alilius  Calatinus.  Alilius  named  L.  Metellus  his  master  of 
horse,  and  they  both  sol  out  without,  delay  to  take  the  command  in  Sicily. 

P.  Claudius  was  tried  before  the  people  for  his  prof  tine  contempt  of  the  aus- 
pices ;   bur.,  according'  to  the  most  probable  account, lts  the  trial  was  A  n  c  tM  ,„    A 

broken  olf  by  ;i  sudden  storm,  winch  if  r.ol.iccd  by  ;'m:  one  y:r- .  ml v ,    , . 

ol.i'i-^r.l  tl.ic  comitia  to  separate,  .It  was  done,  in  all  likelihood,  on 
an  understanding  I  hat.  the  accused  would  by  his  own  act  satisfy  the  justice  of  the 
people;  and  the  Romans  at  this  period  shrank  from  shedding  noble  blood  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner.  We  only  know  thai  three  years  afterwards  P.  Clau- 
dius was  no  longer  alive  ;  for  his  sister,  bch:^  pressed  by  fee  erowo,  of  spectators 
as  she  was  going  home  from  the  circus,  said  aloud  that  she  wished  her  brother 
could  come  to  life,  and  command  .'mother  iluet,  that  he  might  make  the  streets 
less  crowded,  h'or  this  speech  she  was  impeached1"1  by  the  tediles,  and  heavily 
fined  :  and  tin's  trial  is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  three  years  after  the  defeat 
at  Drcpanura. 

L.  Junius'"  was  not  more  fortunate  than  his  colleague,  although,  he  had  on 
shore  endeavored  to  make  up    for  his  disasters  at  sea.,  and  had  „I-.a0fi,i11„iimeno,L 
stormed  and  occupied  the  mountain  and  town  of  J.'ay\,  immediate] j-  Jlu"B*' 
above  Drcpanum.      He   too  was   tried  for   having  put   to   sea  in  defiance  of  the 
auspices,  and  finding  las  condemnation  certain  lie  killed  himself. 

It  was  about  this  period  of  the  contest  that  Hamilcai  Barca,"*  the  father 
of  the   great  Hannibal,  was   appointed    to   command  the  Cartha- 
ginian farces  ia  isici'y.      Jl     RoaaUis  had  resigned    ]     sea  to  their  ?;r.  "i;;.-  ^  '•■'■ 
enemy,  butt.l    1      u  1  1     b     I      I  n  1       1  1     hi        II 

terror  of  the  elephants  had  vanished,  and  Sicily,  in  general,  is  not  "y'"''" 
a  country  peculiarly  suited  to  the  action  of  cavalry,  it  was  llainilcar's  object, 
which  he  pursued  steadily  to  the  end  of  his  life,  to  form  an  infantry  which  should 
be  a.  match  for  the  Roman  legions;  and  this  could  only  he  done  by  avoiding  for 
the  present  till  pitched  Laities,  and  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  an  incessant 
warfare  of  posts,  in  which  his  soldiers  would  he  constantly  trained,  and  learn  to 
feel  confidence  in  their  general  and  in  each  other.  This  was  the  method  by  which 
alone  Pompcy  could  have  resisted  Ciesar's  veterans  ;  hut  Pompey,  although  lie 
saw  what  was  right,  had  not  the  firmness  to  persevere  in  it,  and'  Phnrsalia.  was 
the  reward  of  his  weakness.  Hamilcar  possessed  patience  equal  to  ids  ability, 
and  his  influence  with  the  government  enabled  him  to  turn  both  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, 

During  six  years,  therefore,  Familcar  made  Sicily  a  training  school  for  the 
Cm'i'ecj.iainn  soldiers,  as  he.  afterwards  made  Spain.  He  first  oe-  ,lir  „._!„  A 
ottpied   the  summit  of  a   table-mountain   near   I'anormns,"3  now        ■■:■  |  | 

called   Monte  "f'ellegrino,  rising   immediately  above  the  sea,  w.tu     

precipitous  cliffs  on  every  side,  and  with  a  level  stirfa.ee  of  consid- 
erable cedent  on  the  summit,  and  abundant,  springs  of  water.  A  steep  descent 
led  to  a  little  cove  where  ships  could  be  drawn  upon  the  beach  with  safely  ;11! 
and  here  he  kept  a  light  licet  always  at  hand,  with  which  he  made  refloated 
piandcring  descents  on  ike  coasts  of  Italy,  while  by  land  he  was  continually 
breaking  out  and  making  iai'oads  into  the,  territory  of  the  Roman  allies,  even  as 
far  as  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island.11*     Year  after  year  the  consuls  were  em- 

**>  Valer.  Maximni,  VIII.  1,  §  4.  EosolIa'B  tones  were  said  to  have  been  found 

""  A.  GcTJiua,  X.  6.  in  1624,  and  where  a  clinreh  hits  Bince  boon 

:"  i'otyljius,  1-  e-j.     Cieoru,  Jc  iviou'.   Deer,  buil;  in  her  honor.    ' 

H.  Jt.  "'■  ;\-ai;ni:n'.l;,  !:■.<■.  ;mal  liii;,   .■..'"ilciuh  ■;.;,,  l:,i. 

■'■''  IVl/bins,  T.  Si).     ILimik-ai-  srarii  to  have  I  wen  1  Vcio  C.i  (;:l![,.-,  ;;c.L  iloii'ic  Puihii-Tiiio.' 
iuoil  Carltcilo.     ZciwriL-:,  VIII.  16.  11!  A  ivagmisui,  iV,'  TJiixlyroiis  sci::,k.  if  ILuv.u 


"  Poly  bins,  1.  iiQ.     Monte  Pcl!c<rrm< 

us  a.  ".eJe-'i  t:i;-.i.'i>  i'.'  the  0ii\B  in  vviiicli  Sl;i.     liuia.     leuifni.  lioe-cliel.  > 
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p'ovou  against  him,  but  they  never  could  gain  any  pretence  for  t:lii:mi:ii:  a  tri- 
umph. During  the  latter  part  of  this  remarkable  warfare  lhimilcar  recovered, 
and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  the  town  of  Eryx,"8  although  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  above  him  was  occupied  by  the  Romans,  and  a  Roman  army  lay  also 
below  him,  nominally  engaged  in  blockading  Drepanum.  It  appears  that  the 
Romans  siill  continued  also  Lo  blockade  or  rather  to  be  encamped  before  Lily- 
bajurn  ;  but.  us  the  sea  was  perfectly  open,  their  presence  produced  no  ell'ect  on 
the  garrison. 

We  wish  in  vain  to  catch  any  glimpses  of  the  internal  state-  of  Rome  after 
[nt™ii«M«ofE<i  twenty  years  of  such  destructive  warfare.  If  the  varying  numbers 
D*p^jS|'°fll"°°^  °^  tDe  ^SS.  of  Livy's  epitomes  can  be  trusted,  the  Roman  citizens 
at  the  end  of  the  war  were  fewer  by  ene-si.vtii  part  than  they  Lad 
teen  ten  years  before:  the  census  sank  from  297,797  to  251,222,'"  and  the  de- 
crease iii5iong.it  the  Latins  and  Italian  allies  must  have  been  at  least  equal.  We 
■tnd  also  that  the  As  towards  Lie  end  of  the  war  "was  reduced  Jive-eight lis  of  j',s 
origina!  weight;  from  having  weighed  twelve  ounces  it  was  brought  down  to 
two;1"  and  although  it  is  certain  that  this  reduction  was  gradual1 ,  inasmuch  as 
Ases  of  several  intermediate  weights  are  still  in  existence,  yet  Pliny  may  he  so 
far  correct  that,  the  As,  having  weighed  a  full  pound,  or  nearly  so,  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  first  I'liuiu  war,  was  reduced,  to  two  ounces  before  the  end  of  it. 
Eo  rise  in  the  value  of  copper  could  possibiy  have  justified  such  a  reduction, 
which  could  only  have-  been  one  of  the  ordinary  tricks  of  distressed  governments ; 
it  is  clear  also  that  the-  silver  denarii  coined  it  few  years  before  must  have  van- 
ished out  of  circulation,  as  otherwise,  if  the  general  payments  of  the  government 
were  made  in  silver,  they  would  have  gained  nollinc;  by  the  depreciation  of  the 
copper  coinage,  Resides,  the  constant  employment  of  such  immense  armaments 
iu  Sicily  must  have  drained  Italy  of  its  silver,  as  even  the  Sicilian  slates,  and 
much  more  the  foreign  merchants,  wdio  always  gathered  in  numbers  where  war 
was  going  on  on  a  large  scale,  would  have  been  unwilling  io  take  I  lie  Roman  cop- 

Sier  money.  And  this  great  scarcity  of  money  would  perhaps  explain  the  very 
jw  reported  prices  of  provisions  at  Rome110  on  one  or  two  occasions  during'  the  war, 
if  those  prices  were,  indeed  to  be  depended  on;  for  if  the  government  did  not 
want  fo  make  purchases  of  com  for  its  armies,  a  plentiful  harvest  would  create  a 
great  gl nt  of  it  in  the  market :  the  actual  war,  and  the  general  jealousy  of  the 
siviieni  world  on  that  point,  making  it  alike  impossible  to  dispose  of  it  by  expor- 
tation. 

Twenty  years  before,  the  Roman  people,  we  are  told,  had  voted  for  engaging 
hmvj iii.-,iii(i«.  Fm.il-  'L1  tne  wai'  wnh  Cartlnigc,  wliilc  the  senate  sat  hesitating  ;  and  the 
■■■..■  under  of  Sicily,  in  the  first  campaigns,  made  them  doubtless  re- 
EBEsi-un ui  Land..  joiee  in  their  decision.  At  a  later  period,  some' king  was  occasion- 
ally gained  by  the  soldiers  in  the  same  way,  but  from  the  beginning  of  the  siege 
of  Lhybretim  it.  ceased  altogether,  and  the  warfare  with  Hamilcar  was  as  un- 
i.iroillnble  to  the  Roman  armies  as  it  was  laborious  and  dangerous.  Meanwhile 
the  taxation  must  have  been  very  heavy ;  for  the  building  of  such  large  fleets, 
though  not  to  be  measured  by  the  cost  of  our  ships  of  war,  was  still  expensive, 
and  armaments  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  including  soldiers  and  seamen  to- 
gether, such  us  were  often  sent  out  in  the  course  of  the  war,  must  have  greatly 

""  PoIyTMus,  1. 58.     Diodorus,  Pi-j^m.    IToe-  lniderstnijd  "ho  As  Ix-Uire  its  depreciation  or 

gchel.  XXIV.  3.  rnther  tliiii  1  m«  r,.<-kon:iiL,'  vol-  uncle  iuitiirdi  ■.:;■ 

1J1  T.iw.  Enit/irn.  XVTIT.  XIX.  to  the  old  tt.iv.disrd  si:  J."  not  the  later  end  r«- 

!l=  Pliiiv,  ] list,  Kiit.  XXX11I.  §14.  ducedone.    1:  is  von-  strunue,  however,  tliiit  in 

:u  ITeiv,  Hist.  Katcr.  XVIII.  |i  i7,  ci  victim;'  Use.  vcrv  ;•: :  i :'.  ■:■  :■  ;.:':■:-  l.li'u,  -c.-o  i  or'  plciCy,  tlai 

fi-fjuj  Vnrj-ij,  siivslliiir.  sf.  rhe  l.ime.ol1  L.  M;:l  (■[;«»'     J-::jii:i::j^  r.-J:.-..-.-lil  "i.i-v ■_■  ":.n.-fi;  ii.    ■  ■■ .  k.  h 

triumj.li,  '.:■.('.  ii'odics  or  peel;  of  corn  sold  t.r  lor  corn  id  LihbiW.si::.     >-cc  p.  141.     The  low 

n  HiijfJs  A;,,  and  1.1:;;:  i  !.._■■  iMCfrin-  (;■:'  wine,  (in J  primes  tit  liic  time  ni'  SU-lullns'  :i-ii;i;-.Mli  were 

twelve  pounds  of  niiiii,  wen;  sold  ;i'so  ai:  Use.  ii.il.  prohidiic  market  prices,   but   ms'tely    tlm 

Bsiiuc  p.ri  .■•::.      Some  cecident   must  keve  eccii  nsts  ;:■..  which  lis:  ms.dc  uist,i-ii,iUioiiK  r.:'  ecru  luiJ 

stoned  liicse  pseis,  n;ile.ssj  haloed  we  are  to  i.viiKi  to  the-  people  in  honor  of  tiis  si 
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drained  (.lit!  treasury.  To  all  tills  was  to  be  added,  since  the  disasters  of  the 
Roman  fleets,  the  ravage  of  the  coast  of  Italy  by  the  enemy ;  for  Hamilcar,  from 
his  stronghold  near  Panormus,  more  than  once  put  to  sea  with  his  shins  of  war, 
nml  wasted  not  only  the  Bruttian  and  Luearfan  ceasls,  but  the  shores  of  Uie  gulf 
of  kaiermtm,  and  even  of  the  bay  of  Naples  as  far  sis  Curna'.'2'1  On  the  other  hand, 
private  citizens  were  allowed  to  lit  out  the  government  ships  of  war  on  their  own 
account,'-1  and  some  plunder  was  thus  taken,  but  very  insufficient  to  make  up  for 
the  losses  of  the  war.  Two  or  three  colonies  were  plain  id,  such  i.s  Aisium  and  J/'re- 
gente  on  the  Etruscan  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  Iirundisium ;  but 
these  were  more  for  public  objects,  (lie  two  in  Etruria  being  founded  probably 
as  outposts  to  check  the  descents  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  than  for  the  relief 
of  the.  poorer  citizens.  An  accidental  notice  in  Pliny™  informs  us  that  t.  Mo- 
tellus  was  in  the  course  of  his  life  appointed  one  of  fifteen  commissioners  for 
granting  out  lauds  ;  a  larger  number  of  commissioners  than  we  find  on  any  other 
occasion  named  for  that  purpose.  It  would  be  important  to  fix  the  date  of  this 
appointment,  but  this  can  only  be  done  by  conjecture  ;  it  could  scarcely,  however, 
have  been  as  early  as  the  great  assignation  of  hinds  made  titter  the  fourth  Sanmit.e 
vm-,  for  ilr.it  was  twenty  years  before  Meiellus  obtained  his  first  consulship  :  nor 
could  it  have  been,  much  later  thin  the  period  of  llamilcar's  warfare  in  Sicily, 
for  in  the  beginning  of  the  last,  year123  of  the  war  he  was  already  poniifex  ma.vi- 
mus,  and  in  the  year  following  he  lost  his  sight  in  saving  the  palladium.  The 
jiro:i;;l:iliiy  is,  therefore,  that  an  assignment  of  lands  on  the  largest  scale  te->k 
place  about  the  close  of  the  war,  either  to  the  poorer  citizens  generally,  or,  as 
after  the  second  Punic  war,  to  the  old  soldiers  who  had  undergone  such  hard 
and  unprofitable  service  in  Sicily. 

On  the  other  side,  Carthago  maintained  no  huge  fleets  since  the  Unmans  hail 
I, ud  aside  theirs,  purposely  to  a. void  so  great  an  expense.  1  (amil-  y.T,da  „,  aa  „„  „ 
car's  army  could  not  have  hecn  very  large,  and  the  ngiicu.ture  ( ■-'■■"■-■■ 
and  internal  trade  of  Africa  suffered  little  or  nothing  from  the  war.  But  the 
contest  was  tedious  and  wearing,  and  in  Sicily  it  was  almost  wholly  defensive, 
which  in  itself  is  apt.  to  sicken  a  .nation of  continuing  it;  nor  were  ordinary  minus 
likely  to  enter  into  the  views  of  llamilear,  and  await  patiently  tiie  result  of  his 
system  of  creating  an  effective  army,  Hesides,  the  unsoundness  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian power  in  Africa  was  always  felt  in  seasons  of  pressure;  and  at  this  very 
time  ■eisi.ilhies151  were  going  on  against  seme  of  ike  African  people,  which,  how- 
ever successful,  were  necessarily  an  expense  and.  a  disinic'hm  to  (he  government. 
It  seemed,  therefore,  that  in  spite  of  Hamilcar's  ability,  the  possession  of  Lily- 
bseum  and  Drepanum  was  held  but  by  a  thread,  which  a  single  unfortunate, 
meat  might  sever. 

The  Roman  government  at  last,  in  the  twenty -fourth  year  of  the  war,  roused 
itself  for  one  more  decisive  effort.  But  so  exhausted  was  the  A.  u.  0i  slE.  A.  a 
treasury,  thai,  a  licet  could  only  be  raised  by  a  patriotic  loan  ;   nai,  .;.,,. 

is  to  say,  one,  two,  or  three  wealthy  persons,  according  to  their  B™'W»B- 
means,  advanced  moucv  to  build  a  (juinipieremo,  which  was  to  be  repaid  to  them 
in  better  times. las  In  this  way  two  hundred  ships-  were  constructed;  and  the 
Romans  laid  an  excellent  model  in  one  of  the  best  sailing  of  the  Carthaginian 
ships,  which  had  been  taken  some  years  before  off  Lilybasum,  The,  consuls  of 
the  year  were  C.  Lutatius  Catulus  and  A.  Postumins  Albums.  Lulatius  was 
the  founder  of  the  nobility  of  his  house,  and  a  man  worthy  to  have  been  the  an- 
cestor of  that  Q..  Catulus  whoso  pure  virtue  bore  the  hardest  of  trials,  ilio  irir.mph 
of  his  own  party.  Postumins  belonged  to  a  family  scarcely  second  to  tin:  C'lau- 
dii  in  overbearing  pride ;  and  it  was  perhn  ps  not  without  sonic  suspicion  of  his 

]-  Poljhlns.  I.  1S6.  ™  Diodorus,   Fragm.   da  Virtut.   et  Vitjis, 

J-  Z.iiii.ras,  VIII.  16.  XXIV.     Folyliius,  IT 78. 

m  VII.  §  189.  OT  Polvhius,  1.  iiD. 

•"  Valiiiiua  Mnximus,  1. 1,  §  2.  * 
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Wowing  the  example  of  1'.  Claudius  at  Drepauum,  that  the  ponlifex-  ma.\imiis,1;i 
.Metel'iis,  forbade  him  to  take  any  foreign  command,  because,  as  Ik;  was  fiamen 
ot  Mill's,  Lis  religions  duties  required  Lis  constant  presence  at  Rome.  The  fleet 
therefore  wns  intrusted  to  C.  Lutatius. 

The  anxiety  for  thy  success  of  this  enterprise  was  naturally  greai.  On  such 
lni^t  occasions  omens  and  prophecies  were  never  wanting  ;   and  the  con- 

sul himscl  ('longed  to  diseover  his  future  fate,  and  wished  to  con- 
sult the  famous  lots  kept  in  the.  temple  of  Fortune  at  Pneneste.15'  But  the 
senate  forbade,  him,  resolving  that  the  consul  of  the  Roman  people  should  go 
forth  with  no  auspices  but  those  vouchsafed  I  >  him  by  the  gods  of  Rome. 

Thejlect  sailed  at  an  unusual  season;  for  if  Eut.ro pins'  date  of  the  battle  be 

C  Lutatiu.CAtafa.nr     COrrect>  tlie    sll'PS  MUSt    ,mve  ^ft  tiie  Tiber  *&  (',iv'j'  'lS  &6   montD 

■  ■    n   .  .i.  ill   i' i' iii iiii rv.      Lutatius,  accordingly,  found  that  the  Carthaginian 

ships  had  all  gone  back  to  CsiUuage:ai  for  the  winter,  so  that  he 
occupied  (lie  harbor  of  Drcpa.num  without  opposition,  and  l.;e:;:m  vigorously  to 
besiege  the  town.  As  Q.  Valerius,  the  praetor,  accompanied  him  to  Sicily,  it 
is  probabh-  thai  two  coiisuh.iv  armies  were  employed,  and  so  large  a  force  obliged 
ilauhlcar  to  remain  quiet  in  Kits,  and  lUitde  it  certain  that  Drcp.anmii  must  fail, 
unless  relieved  by  a  fleet  from  Carthage. 

Lutatius,  expecting  to  be  attacked  by  soa,:"  was  indefatigable  in  exercising  his 
.  .  .    seamen  both  in  rowing  and  in  inaiioiuvring,  and  he  attended  care- 

■■   i1"   nilly  to  their  food  and  manner  of  living,  that  they  might  be  in 

the  best  possible  condition.  The  Carthaginians,  on  their  part, 
equipped  a  fleet  with  al!  haste,  and  appointed  TTanno  to  command  it,  an  officer 
who  had  acquired  distinction  by  his  services  .against  the  Africans.  But  they 
laid  lately  so  neglected  their  navy  that  their  seamen  and  soldiers  on  hoard  were 
alike,  lor  the  most  part,  without  experience  ;  and  the  ships,  besides,  were  heavily 
laden  with  provisions  and  other  stores  for  the  relief  of  ilrcpanum. 

Hamio  first  put  in  at  the  small  island  of  lliera, ,M  which  lies  some  miles  out  to 
eatain.  »  »nc™  io  sea  off  the  western  point  of  Sicily.     His  hope  was  to  dash  over 
11     '  unpei   i  ived  to  the  coast  of  Drepunum,  to  land  his  stores,  and  to 

take  ITiimilcar  and  his  veto  runs  on  hoard  from  Eryx  ;  which  being  effected,  lie 
would  not  fear  to  en  counter  the  Romans.  This  Catulus  was  above  all  things 
anxious  to  binder,  and  lie  resolved  to  bring  on  the  action,  if  possible,  before  the 
enemy  could  communicate  with  ffamilear.  He  had  himself  been  badly  wounded 
a  little  before  in  some  skirmish  with  the  garrison  of  Drepanum,  and  was  unable 
to  leave  his  bed  ;  but  Q.  Valerius,  the  piaster,  was  ready  to  take  the  command, 
and  kept  earnestly  watching  for  the  enemy. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  _Yfareh  ;K"   the  Hainan  fleet  having  taken  on 
board  picked  soldiers  from  the  legions,  had   sailed  on  the  proced- 
!■"'".'  .'■:■.■■"-':  ..,:"'..',r,L":  inn-  evening  to  the  island  of  ./Egusa,  which  lies  between  lliera  and 
'  ,°  "*"       the   Sicilian  coast,  and   had   there  spent  the  night.     "When  day 

broke,  the  wind  was  blowing  fresh  from  the  west,  and  rolling  a  heavy  sea  in 
upon  the  land;  the  Carthaginians  took  advantage  of  it,  hoisted  their  sails,  and 
ran  down  before  the  wind  towards  Drepaiaim.  The  Roman  fleet,  not  withstand- 
ing  the  heavy  sea.  and  the  ■adverse  wind,  worked  out  to  intercept,  them,  and 
formed  in  line  of  battle  with  their  heads  to  windward,  cutting  off  the  enemy's 
passage.  Then  the  Carthaginians  lowered  their  masts  and  sails,  and  prepared 
of  necessity  to  fight.  But  their  heavy  ships  and  raw  seamen  and.  soldiers  were. 
too  unequal  to  the  contest,  and  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  soon  decided,  Fifty 
ships  were  sunk,  and  seventy  taken;  the  rest  fled,  and  the  wind,  hupphy  foe 
them,  shifting  just  in  time,  (hey  again  hoisted  1  lo-ir  sails,  and  escaped  to  lliera. 

Valerius  Maxim.  I.  1,  g  i,  ^""Polybius,  I.  60.  Zonaras,  VIII.  17.  Valar. 


,  .e  Divinat.  II.  __. 
19  Poly  bias,  L  59.  Bi  Eutrupius,  II.    J'olvbi 
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To  continue  the  war  was  now  impossible,  and  ovdevs  were  sent  to  Hamilcai 
'.o  negotiate  for  peace.1'11  Lutatius,  whose  consulship  was  on  the  -._.,„. 
ooht  of  e.vpirm;r,  readily  received  his  overtures  ;  1  il  1  required  o-  ;  ..■'.'  j-  . 
that  Hamilear' s  nraiy  should  give  up  their  arms,  and  ii.ll  the  Ko-  ""'""' 
man  deserters  who  had  fled  to  them,  as  Lhe  price-  for  being  allowed  to  return  to 
Carthage.  This  demand  was  rejected  by  llsmilear  with  indignation:  "Never," 
he  replied.  "  would  he  surrender  to  the  l.tornan?  the  arms  which  his  country  had 
given  him  to  use  against  them;"  and  hi:  declared,  that  sooner  than  submit  to 
such  terms,  lie  would  defend  I'lryx  to  the  lasL  extremity.  Lutatius  thought  of 
Kegulus,  and  of  the  vengeance  which  had  punished  his  abuse  of  victory,  and  he 
withdrew  his  demand.  It  was  then  agreed,  "that  the  Carthaginians  should 
evacuate  Sicily,  and  make  no  war  upon  Iliero  or  his  allies;  thai  they  should 
release  all  Komrm  prisoners  without  ransom  ;  and  pay  io  the  ltomaus  in  twenty 
years  '2200  Eiihoi:.'.  talents."  These  were  the  preliminaries,  which  were  subject 
tn  the  approval  of  the  Konum  government ;  the  senate  mad  people  would  noi, 
however,  ratify  'hem,  but  sent  over  ten  commissi inters  with  full  powers  to  con- 
clude a  treaty. m  These  plenipotentiaries  required  that  the  money  to  be  paid 
should  be  increased  to  3200  talents,  and  the  term  of  years  reduced  to  ten  ;  and 
they  insisted  that  the,  Carthaginians  should  also  give,  up  ail  the  islands  between 
[-•icily  and  Italy.  This  elau-e  was  intended  apparently  (o  prevent  their  form i tig 
sji'.y  establishments  on  the  Lipat-nm  Islands,  which,  although  not.  at.  present,  in 
(.heir  jiowiT,  li'.ev  might  after  the  peace  have  attempted  to  rooeenpy.  its  some 
of  them  were  uninhabited,  and  none  possibly  had  been  as  yet  formally  occupied 
by  the  Romans. 

Hamilear  would  not  break  o;T  the  negotiation  on  such  points  a3  these.  His 
views  were  now  turned  to  Spain,  a  vide  lield  of  enterprise  witieii  Eu.„;i„,c,„;,;k:»sl- 
might  amply  eotnpensiito  for  the  loss  of  Sicily.  And  he  wished  "'''• 
to  see  his  country  relieved,  from  the  burden  of  the  war  with  Home,  and  enabled 
to  repair  and  consolidate  its  resources.  The  peace,  therefore,  was  concluded  : 
Hamilear  evacuated  Eryx,11'  and  his  troops  were  embarked  at  Lilybamm  for  Car- 
thago. But  their  unseasonable  and  bloody  rebellion  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed, and  wddeh  for  more  ihiin  three  years  involved  the  Carthaginians  in  a  war 
far  more  destructive  than  that  with  the  Romans,  deranged  all  his  plans,  and  de- 
layed probably  for  many  years  the  renewal  of  I've  contest  between  the  two  rival 
nations. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  first.  Punic  war,  in  which,  although  the  contest,  was 
long  and  wearisome,  yet  both  parties  fought  as  it  iveie  at  arm's 
length,  and  if  we  except  the  short,  expedition  of  Jicgaius,  neither 
struck  a  blow-  at  any  vital  part  of  his  enemy.  But  the  next  struggle  was  i-uro 
to  he  of  a  more  deadly  character,  to  la:  fought,  not  so  much,  for  dominion  as  for 
life  and  death.  In  this  new  contest,  (lie,  genius  of  Hamilear  and  of  his  son  de 
lee-mined  (hat  in  the,  mortal  assault  Carthage  should  anticipate  her  rival  ;  and 
Italy  for  fifteen  years  was  laid  waste  by  a  foreign  invader.  The  state  of  the 
Roman  supremacy  in  Italy,  when  if  was  exposed  io  (bis  searching  trial,  the  fate 
of  the  several  Italian  nations  under  the  .Roman  dominion,  and  their  dispositions, 
ivhe'ber  of  attachment  or  of  hatred.,  will  form,  therefore,  (lie  lit  beginning  of  the 
succeeding  portion  of  this  history,  which  will  embrace  (he  (bird  period  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth  ;   the  period  of  its  foreign  compacts,  before  Rome, 
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nihm  yip—lnASfoTss—Kal  voS5  <ai  tnraaj  soi  piyHii  fccoieaii  oi  btiipnta  teertymJ*  aire  h  *o». 

be»i  Ji  tS  iXefc.,— Mpou*.— Thoceo.  vil.  an. 

This  first  and  second  Punk;  wars  "were  separated  by  nn  interval  of  two-and- 
E>t>uni«mi>t  of  tha  twentv  Ycars;  and  the  first  Punic  war,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
g '■;..'  i" ':,:'::' ,'.,;  lasted  for  a  period  of  exactly  the  same  duration.     The  end  of 

the  fourth  Samnite  war,  and  the  (mal  submission  of  the  Samnites, 
I-ucsminuis,  and  Rruttiaivs,  tout  place1  eight  years  before  the  beginning  of  the 
contest  with  Carthage;  and  the  treaty  which  permanency  settled  the  relations 
of  Rome  with  the  Etrurians  was  concluded  eight  years  earlier  still.3  Thus, 
when  Hannibal,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  537,  invaded  E'ruria,  .few  living  Etru- 
rians had  seen  their  country  independent,  except  in  their  childhood  or  earliest 
youth ;  and  all  who  were  still  in  the  vigor  of  manhood  had  been  born  since  it 
had  become  the  dependent  ally  of  Rome.  And  when,  after  his  victory  at  the 
lake  Thrasv  menus,  lie  ma  relied  into  Samiumu,  and  oniainragia!  the  .Samnites  to  take 
up  ;vms  once  more  in  their  old  national  quarrel,  lifty-five  years  had  passed  since 
the  Ramnit.es,  abandoned  by  Pyrrhus,  and  having  tried  fortune  and  hope  to  the 
uttermost,  had  submitted  to  the  consul  Sp.  Carviiius  Maximus.  So  in  Samuium, 
as  well  as  in  Etruria,  the  existing  generation  had  grov.u  up  in  peace  and  alliance 
with  the  Romans  ;  and  many  a  Samr.ife  may  have  been  enriched  by  the  plunder 
of  Sicily,  and  must  have  .shared  with  the  Romans  in  the  memorable  vicissitudes 
uf  the  first,  Punic  war:  in  the  defeat  of  Drepanum,  and  the  disastrous  ship- 
wrecks which  followed  it;  in  the  five  years  of  incessant  fighting  with  Hanni- 
bal's father  at  Eryx  arid  by  Pancrmus ;  in  lite  long  and  painful  siege  of  Lily-bam  m; 
in  the  brilliant  victory  of  S.  Metclius,  and  in  the  final  triumph  of  C.  Lutatius  at, 
lbe.yt-igat.es.  It  is  true,  tiia.t  fifty-five  years  of  constrained  alliance  had  not  ex- 
tinguished the  old  feelings  of  hatred  and  rivalry;  and  the  Sarairites  joined  I  l.a.u- 
nihal,  as  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards  they  joiaed  the  younger  >hiriv.s, 
ae'ainst  the  same  enemy,  the  dominion  el  the  Roman  aristocracy,  lint  that  Iheir 
rising  was  rot  universal/'  nor  persisted  in  with  more  desperate  resolution;  that 
J'itrurla,  with  some  doubtful  exceptions,4  o:Tereil  no  encouragement  to  the  Car- 
ihnginian  general  ;  that  the  fidelity  of  Picenum,  of  Umbria,  of  the  Vosthuaus, 
"'■Jarsians,  b'ehgrhms,  Marrucinians,  and  Saiiiae.s  never  wavered  ;  that  the  ''ha tin 
name"  remained  true  to  a  man;  and  that  even  in  Campania  i  he  iidelity  of  Nola 
and  of  Cunia  was  as  marked  as  the  desertion  of  Capua  ; — ail  this  is  to  be  at- 
tributed mainly  to  the  system  oi'  government  which  the  Romans  had  established 
after  their  conquest  of  Italy,  and  which,  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  we.  must 
now  proceed  to  exa.miae  ia  iis  complicated  details.  Not  that  ive  should  by  any 
means  regard   tins  system  of  government,  as  a  constitution  lounded  upon  justice, 

1  In  432  A.  tr.  c.  See  disp.  XXXVIII.  p.  410. 

-  Ill  -174  A.  v.  :.:.    Sec  du:p.  XXXVJ1L  p. 401.  .___ 

3  'Hip  Pcntrian  Ssmnuos,  ii.r.t  :.t  to  say,  tiie  in  tljo    v™   ^.liuoiuiig    li 

Saimiitca  on  tin!  north  ol'il:c-  MaM-o,  i-i  whose  I. Ivy,  XXII.  24. 

nii-in  ry  .,'-:-i  :n.ia  ;;au  l'o'::vjrly  iii'ci:,  ami  v.Mio  '  >-ii-li  iir.  '  !:o  aiic-Lwl  iesai:;-.:'eo:i  of  i.lic  pco- 

<ii  ;  !";■■!  Hovir.r.ien,  iii:i  not  r',;v;;'t  :::im  Konn;  i>>  i;-.'  Anvthiio  in  -■■..;  olrvi-.lii  vo.:r  of  ike  w;:- 

at.  all.     Kfio  LKv,  XXII.  at,     A  woalrlu  Sam-  ar.d  I'nric  war,  wincn  Lov.-r.>a.-r  h^.li.vcd  i|-o;i 

niteofBoviaaU!ii,  M minima  DudmUiH.  ei.-.un  ■  Liiuo  ovuit  i^ts.     J.ivy,  XXVII.  21,  21. 
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and  granting  to  all  whom  i:  embraced,  wiiliin  lis  range  the  beneiits  of  equal  law. 
lis  praise  is  rather,  thai  it,  secured  the  Roman  dominion,  without  arlopthi;;  tin; 
extreme  measures  of  tyranny  ;  that  its  policy  was  admirable,  its  iriumity  and  im- 
pression not  intolerable.  And  so  small  a  portion  of  justice  has  usually  been  dealt 
to  the  mass  of  mankind,  that  their  highest  hopes  have  commonly  aspired  tc 
nothing  move  than  an.  escape  from  extravagant  tyranny.  If  life,  and  property, 
and  female,  honor,  and  domestic,  national,  and  religious  feelings,  have  not  been 
constantly  and  capriciously  invaded  and  outraged,  lesser  evils  have  been  con- 
tentedly endured.  Political  servitude,  a  severe  conscription,  and  a  heavy  taxa- 
tion, habitual  arrogance  on  the  part  of  the  governors,  and  occasional  outbreaks 
of  insolence  and  cruelty,  have  been  considered  no  less  incident  to  the  condition 
of  humanity,  than  the  visitations  of  poverty,  disease,  and  death.  The  dominion 
of  the  Tiomans  over  the  people  of  Italy,  therefore,  as  it  allowed  the  ordinary 
enjoyment  of  many  rights,  and  conferred  some  positive  advantages,  was  viewed 
by  its  subjects,  notwithstanding  its  constant  absoluteness  and  occasional  tyranny, 
as  a  condition  quite  as  likely,  if  overthrown,  to  bo  changed  for  tree  worse  as  i'or 
the  better. 

"The  Lacedaemonians,"  says  Thr.eydidos,1  "maintained  their  supremacy  over 
their  allies,  by  taking   care  that  an  oligarchy  such   as  suited  their  . 

own  interests  should   be  everywhere   their  allies'  form  oi'  govern-  ■ :  .1.     ..'-,■- 

ment."  This  also  was  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  Romans  e^e'5^f■ 
secured  their  dominion  in  Italy,  They  universally  supported''  the  arislocraliral 
party,  and  thus  made  tin:  principal  inhabitants  of  every  city  wiiiing  instruments 
to  uphold  their  sovereignty  ;  a  fact  which  alone  would  prove,  if  Liu-  point  were 
otherwise  doubtful,  that  the  constitution  of  Kome  asclf,  even  since  lac  passing  ui 
the  Hortensian  laws,  was  much  more  an  aristocracy  than  a  democracy. 

I  have  said  that  die  Itoman  dominion  in  Italy  all  over- J  its  subjects  the  ordinary 
enjoyment  of  many  rights,  and   conferred   on  them  seme  positive 
ady. ranges.     Moreover,  it  held  out  to  them  hopes  more  or  less 
definite  of  rising  Jo  a,  higher  polilical  condition  hereafter.     These  three  points  will 
give  us  the  fair  side  of  the  Koman  sovereignty,  and  they  shall  now  be  considered 

I.  According  io  the  genera!  practice  of  the  ancient  world,  the  relation  between 
.Komi;  and  her  Italia;!  subjects  Mas  nominally  that  of  alliance  ;  and  A„„:,.„L  risi,is  roini„ud 
the  very  term  alliance  implies,  .-omclhing  «.;'  di^l  luctni-s  ;  i'or  the  ■  ,i:""- 
members  of  the  same  common wealth  cannot  be  each  other's  allies.  Thus  it  is 
understood  at  once,  that,  most  of  the  Italian  states  retained  their  municipal  inde- 
pendence :  they  had  their  own  magistrates  ;  they  could  pass  laws  for  their  inter- 
nal government, ;  and  their  ancient'  laws  of  inheritance,  and  marriage.,  as  well  as 
their  criminal  law,  were  still  preserved  b  full  force.  But  this  applies  only  to 
single  slides,  or  to  Hie  separate  parts  of  a  nation  ;  tor  every  thing  like  a  national 
council  or  diet  was  carefully  prohibited.  Arretium,  Pmiaifi,  and  Voluterne, 
might  each  legislate  for  themselves  ;  bat  we  hear  no  more  of  any  general  con- 
gress of  the  Lueumones,  or  chiefs  of  the  whole  Etruscan  nation,  at  the  temple  of 
Voh.uuma.     Bay,  in  some  recorded  instances,3  and  probably  in  many  others  not 

6  1. 19,  76,  144.  ktiiig  to  iuairia!:e,  till  they  obtained  tiic  lull' 

°  In  the  scoond  1'miie  van-.  livy  sji-vs,  "  amis  lu,m;m  iraiiebise  after  il:v  great  Italian  war  in 

vela t  iaorh.-.s  '.ir- 1  ■■  --r.il  i.ni  r  -  !     !':  ■  ■■■:■.  '.1  a  ■■■,  -'■■■:;■  - 1 1 ' ■- : ■  I ''.'-:■-■  r"v.'ui!:  vr.tury.     A.  Gelhii;,, 

lit  ;,.'(:li::.-'   ,i~:>   o;yh-i:ii  ibn   tll.-sf.r-.lLrt'l-.t  ;    stn:±:s  IV.  d.     A:ivt  their  !illVi;f  Ir.tvrf.-.'-.   ;,ei:i^  ;;];]<(:-- 

Ivo-iair.is  favvret.  ;.;.,.: '.«  ai!  l':i;n;)-i  rem  tmherir..-'  in::.  IVo::i  n,.it  <;:'  iia:::e,  [vialiiv'l  Kaiuau  vioail- 

XXIV.    3.      So  it   was   al    Nola  ;    I. ivy.    XX.L1I.  ore  to  «y:-.:1:i  !"-i.  -i-  ov-n  lev,  i.,y  liomil.ijy  ;■■;  na- 

13.     7  liit  we  iuivo  '.he.  :;:,mo  -.hii-a;  u'.iiai'Jy  tsi~-.-  tiiaeng  -I  'vi:1  debts  to  a  [ait  in,"  v.  ho,  ae<  ■:■■:■.  ii  n-rlii 

im_'  in  tin:  siatmiite  wars  :  where  some  of  Mm  his  law,  rni^ht  (sal  a  jgoal ur  i-;.'h.  01'  i ]  1  -^  ;-^riC. 

Aiisomar.  aristocracy  he  hay  their  i-ilies-  ;o  the  linns  v»,'i«  |. ■..:-■.■  I  |,v!  :■■  Ii;,nn;.  Livy,  XXXV.  7 
la. ■:■.:;.::•.  ei:,1    Ii,.-  l.,,,:,i::r.'i    ;:ii-'  or  raw  is  at-        E  Ai  iii  the  vase  :.'.'  I  ia:  l.ai.hi.  i.i'l't.v  :  iie  nival 

tivliv,.;  tl>  (lie  Eoinar,  r.iiianec.,  wink  the  i>orai-  l.i.iiu  war.  Livy,  VIII.  14;   of  the  Her  nivalis, 

ia:  i;:.r!y  :aver  1:1  ir:   Kammros.      See.  ya^r.  23!i  ai'ler  thfir  vevott,  in  r!.e  seeojn;  S;.mii:'i;  war, 

of  this  hiBtorj  ,  Livy,  IX.  4iS:  and  ei"  :.'■..<.  M.i-viloi:iacs,  al'li't  &I1Q 

'  Tlio  Latins  ret.in;.;;  -0.0  [.:  -una?  !a ;■■;,,  ;r-  i.,anlv  •j.'.l'vJin:.,  Z.'.vv,  XLV".  29. 
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recorded,  the  several  ^1;j l;:.s  or  districts  of  the  same  nation  were  so  isolaled  from 
each  oilier,  that  the  citizens  of  one  could  neither  intermarry  with,  nor  inherit, 
nor  purchase  laud,  from  those  of  another.  Thus  the  allien  wore  left,  h  possi-ssion 
of  their  (iunreiji.il  Iruiepetnicuce  ;  Lint  all  free  national  action  amongst  them  was 
totally  destroyed. 

II.  Besides  the  benefits  which  the  Roman  dominion  did  not  take  away  from 

its  subjects,  there  were  some  others  which  it  conferred  upon  them, 
y'  and  which  ihoy  could,  not  have  enjoyed  without  it.  The  first  and 
gTcm.cst  of  these  was  the  extinction  of  internal  war.  From  the  Rubicon  to  the 
straits  of  Messana,  there  were  no  more  of  the  intolerable  miseries  of  a  plundering 
border  warfare,  no  move  wasting  of  hinds,  driving  away  of  entile,  burning  of 
bouses,  and  carrying  off  the  inhabitants  into  slavery.  Those  cities  which  had 
survived  the  Roman  eeuqr.es':,  were  thenceforward  secure  from  destruction ;  their 
gods  would  lie  still  worship iied  in  their  ohl  temples.;  their  houses  were  no  longer 
liable  to  he  laid  in  ruins  by  a  vidimus  enemy;  their  people  would  not  be  mas- 
sacred, made  slaves,  or  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  their  very  came 
and  memory  extinguished.  The  Americans  feel  truly  that,  whatever  may  lie  the 
inconveniences  of  their  federal  union,  it  has  still  the  inestimable  advantage  of  ban- 
ishing war  from  the  whole  of  their  vast  continent ;  and  this  blessing  ivas  con- 
ferred on  ancient.  Italy  by  the  Roman  dominion,  and  was  so  far  ever,  more  valu- 
able, as  wars  between  independent  states  in  the  ancient  world  were  far  more  fre- 
quent than  now,  and  produced,  a  far  greater  nniouuf.  of  human  misery. 

Again,  the  allies  of  Rome,  while  they  escaped  the.  worst  miseries  of  war,  were 
enabled  by  the  great  power  of  their  confederacy  to  reap  largely  its  advantages. 
In  the  plunder  of  Sicily  the  Italian  allies  ;md  the  1  toman  legions  shared  equally  ; 
anil  after  the  fourth  SHamnilo  war  the  Cmupamacs  received  as  their  share  of. 
the  spoil  a  large  portion  of  the  coast*  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Samnitcs.  Individuals  also  amongst  the  allied  states 
might  enjoy  the  benefits  of  an  occupation  of  the  Roman  domain  land;  a  privi- 
lege  which  would  naturally  bind  many  of  the  wealthiest  families  throughout 
Italy  to  the  Roman  interest,  some  already  possessing  it,  and  others  hoping  to  ob- 
tain it. 

III.  "With  these  actual  benefits  the  Roman  dominion  also  held  out.  hopes  to  its 

subjects  of  rising   sooner  or  later  to   a  higher  politic;;!  condition. 

"  ' *        The  regular  steps  appear  to  have  been,  that  an  allied  state  should 

first  receive  the  Roman  franchise,  without,  the  right  of  voting  ;  and  after  the  lapse 
of  years  these  imperfect  citizens  gradually  gained  the  full  franchise,  and  were 
cither  formed  into  one  or  more,  new  tribes,  or  were  admitted  into  one  of  the  tribes 
already  existing.  It  is  true  that  the  first  step  in  this  process  was  generally  an 
unwelcome  one  ;  because  if.  involved,  nntler  ordinary  circumstances,  the  forfeiture 
of  all  municipal  independence,  and  the  entire  adoption  of  a  foreign  system  of  law. 
But  there  were  cases  m  which  it  was  stripped  of  these  degradations,  and  became, 
as  far  as  appears,  a  mere  benefit :  such  seems  to  have  been  the  condition  of  a 
large  portion  of  the.  Campanians  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Runic  war. 
Capuii  at  that  time  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  municipally  Independent:  it  had  its 
own  laws  and  magistrates,  and  its  own  domain  lands  :11'  yet  it  is  no  less-certain 
that  the  Cumpanlan  aristocracy,  at  any  rale,  wore  Roman  citizens  in  all  respects, 
except  in  the  right  of  suffrage-.11  Other  allied  states  might  expect  the  same  re- 
ward of  their  coaliaued  i.idcbiy  ;  and  from  this  condition  the  advance  to  ihe  full 
frmchse  was  always  to  be  looked  for  in  the  course  of  time;  and  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  the  reward  of  Capua  itself,  had   the  Campanians  devoted 

Thili  appears  lY.an  :.!:■■  si'ilirmait,  I'mt  tin-  niles,  ivn  ; 

Roman  coloiiios  I..-;'  S;i]niv.iui  ;ir.J.  Iiuxenttiiu,  uljtuJncJ.it 

ibiui ,.!.-; ;1  :;ttcr  t;ic  sf-;--,iii!  [V.r.if  war,  '.vpvt:  set-  tiard  or  itaivfli  Ka.nmi.tc 
tied  on  land  whiuli    lci-.i   ljc.kcccjJ ' to  O.eoa.         1:l  Jaw.  XXIII.  o.  1V.1I.  XXVIII.  4>1. 
Livy,  XXXIV.  45.     As.  tlie  coast  ofr^f^Lfof        "  l.ivVJ  Vtll.  11. '  See  jMicbuhr,  Vol.  n.  c 

Sjk;:n urn  Jiail  ,,:-;;i.i;;.ilv  !.n-i..iiL-i;J  to  die  Sam-  '"" 
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their  whole  strength  to  ill''  support  of  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Oanmc,  instead 
of  opening  their  gates  to  Hannibal. 

Living  in  such  ii  slate,  with  so  much  not  taken  from  them,  with  so  much  given 
to  them,  and  with  the  hope  of  one  day  obtaining'  so  much  more; 
end  being  further  humid  to  their  sovereigns  by  geographical  posi-  '"tv""y': 
tion  in  all  cases,  and  in  most  by  something  of  an  acknowledged  affinity  in  rate 
and  language,  the  Roman  allies  had  many  inducements  io  acquiesce  in  their  ac- 
t.tiiil  condition,  and  to  regard  themselves  as  united  indissolubly  with  Rome, 
whether  for  better  or  J'ur  worse.  J !ut  they  had  also  much  to  hear;  nor  can  we 
wonder  if  the  descendant:;  of  C.  Pontius,  or  Gellius  Egnatius,  or  Stimius  Stafilius, 
or  of  the  Calavh  of  Capua,  should  have  thought  life  intolerable  under  the  abso- 
lve dominion  of  that  people,  against  whom  their  fathers  had  fought  in  equal 
rivalry.  England,  for  many  generations,  upheld  a  system  of  domestic  slavery  in 
her  colonies,  while  her  own  law  so  abhorred  it,  that  any  slave  landed  upon  Eng- 
lish ground  became  immediately  a  freeman.  What  the  four  seas  were  to  England, 
that  (ho  line  running  round  the  city  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  walls,  was 
to  Home:  it  was  the  boundary  between  law  and  despotism.  Within  this  pre- 
cincL  the  sentences  of  the  magistrates  wore  the  sentence  of  the  law  {If-i/timw  jh- 
d/c/v.)  ;  and  their  power  was  controlled  by  the  sacred,  interposition  of  the  tribunes. 
But,  without  tiiis  limit  all  whs  absolute  dominion,  impa-inm  .*  there  the  magistrate 
wielded  the  sword  with  full  sovereignty;  and  judicial   sentences  were  held  to 

{iroceed  not  from  the  law,  but  from  his  personal  power,  so  that  their  validity 
asted  in  strictness  no  longer  than  the  duration  of  his  authority.  Even  Roman 
e:tixe:is  had  no  present  protection  from  this  tyranny  ;  they  had  oilv  the  resource 
of  seeking  ("or  redress  afterwards  from  the  courts  of  Home.  But  the  allies  lied 
not  even  this  relief,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  atrocity  :  for  the  imperium 
of  the  Roman  magistrates  conferred  a  plenitude,  of  dominion  over  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  subjects  of  Rome  ;  any  thing  might  be  done  on  the  plea  of  the 
service  of  the  Roman  people,  or  of  maintaining  the  dignity  of  its  officers  ;  and 
the  least  opposition  was  held  io  be  rebellion.  Therefore,  although  barefaced 
robberies  of  private  property  were  as  yet  mostly  restrained  by  public  opinion, 
which  would  not  allow  a  magistrate  to  use  his  power  for  purposes  of  personal 
plunder;  yet  acis  of  insolence  and  cruelty,  far  more  galling  than  any  mere  spo- 
liations of  property,  were  no  doubt  frequent  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Ro- 
man dominion  over  Italy,  and  arose  partly  out  of  the  very  position  of  the  Roman 
oiiicers  with  respect  to  the  allies,  and  partly  out  of  the  inherent  coarseness  and 
arrogance  of  the  Roman  national  character. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  subjects  or  allies  of  Rome,' in  their  relations 
to  Rome  j;'eue rally,  without  noticing  any  differences  in  their  condi-  Tjin-„a,.„M  t,  ,.,,„  aWi. 
tioc.  which  distinguished  them  more  or  less  from  each  other;  in-  *■«■»•' »*  «!"«■' 
deed,  in  that  distant  view  of  the  sixth  century  of  Rome,  wiiich  is  all  that  we  are 
permitted  to  enjoy,  these  dillerences  are  scarcely  perceptible;  greatly  as  they 
must  have  affected  the  internal  state  of  the  Italian  people,  yet  in  their  recorded 
outward  movements  we  see  scarcely  any  thing  but  the  equal  working  of  the  Ro- 
man power,  which  ail  were  alike  obliged,  to  obey.  The  treaties  which  fixed  the 
relations  of  the  several  allied  states  with  Rome,  varied  considerably  in  their  con- 
ditions. Cameriuum,  in  fimbria,  and  H.evaclea,  on  the  Ionian  Sea,  are  noticed  as 
having  treated  with  the  Romans  on  almost  equal  terms;13  and  Etruria,  making 
peace  at  the  very  moment  when  Pyrrhus  was  advancing  victoriously  upon  Rome, 
must  surely  have  secured  more  favorable  conditions  than  could  be  obtained  by 
the  exhausted  Saniuiles  and  Lu cardans,  when  in  utter  helplessness  they  submitted 
to  their  triumphant  enemy.  But  we  neither  know  what  these  differences  were, 
nor,  if  we  did,  would  (lie  knowledge  be  of  much  importance,  without  mack  fader 

jLun  Eouuuiis  liisuiil.    On  Heracles,  >m 
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information  on  the  otlier  points  than  we  can  now  ever  recover.  One  groat  dis- 
tinction, however,  claims  the  attention  of  the  most  general  history, — tlifit  whiaii 
sop;; 'Tiled  all  the  other  Italian  allies  from  those  of  tin;  Latin  name. 

When  Mago  brought  to  Carthage  the  tidings  of  the,  victory  of  Cannie,  and  told 
the  council  how,  not  only  the  Jiruttinns  and  Apuliaus,  but  even  some  of  the  Lu- 
caninns  and  Satm-.itr-s,  anil  above  all,  the  great  city  of  Capua  itself,  had  hi  conse- 
quence of  i'.  joined  the  Carthaginians,  tin;  leader  of  the  party  opposed  to  Hanni- 
bal is  represented  as  asking,  whether  a  single  people  of  the  Litei  name  had  re- 
volted, or  a  single  cW'u.cn  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  deserted  to  the  enemy?"  Un- 
faithfulness (.u  Uon-.o  mi?  thonglir.  1.0  he  not  more  impossible  in  her  very  citizens 
than  in  her  Latin  allies  :  Samnium  and  Capua  might  revolt ;  but  the  fidelity  of 
the  Latin  name  was  never  to  be  shaken.  What,  then,  were  the  ties  which  bound 
the  two  nations  together  so  indissolubly  ? 

h:  order  to  answer  ihis  question,  wo  icust  first  explain  what  was  mea:iL  in  the 
.  sixth  century  of  Rome  by  the  "  Latin  name."     Now,  if  we,  remem- 

ber that  almost  all  the  cities  of  ancient  Latium  -were  long  since 
become  Roman,  so  that  scarcely  any  except  Tibur  and  Prmnestc  could  na\  linger 
ho  included  under  the  name  of  allies,  we  may  wonder  how  the  Lathi  r.aaie  could 
still  he  spoken  of  as  so  powerful,  or  where  could  he  found  these  eighty-five  thou- 
sand Latins,  wdio  were  returned  as  abb?  to  bear  arms  in  the  census  of  the  great 
Gaulish  war." 

The  answer  is,  that  the  Latin  name  was  now  extended  far  beyond  its  oldgeograph- 
Meiten  'ca^  l'ro'ts»  im'l lviis  represented  by  a  multitude  of  llouvi siting  cilics 

scattered  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  from  the,  frontier  of  Cisalpine 
Caul  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Apulia.  The  people  of  the  Latin  name  in  the 
sixth  century  of  Home  were  not,  the  Tibvirlines  merely  and  the  Prunes  tines,1'  but 
tin'  inh  alii  tar.  ts  of  Circeii  and  Ardea  on  the  old  coast  of  Latium,  of  Cora  and 
Hbrba  on  the  edge  of  the  Volseian  highlands,  of  hregdke  and  Interamna  in  the 
valley  of  Lite  Liris,  of  Sutrium  and  Nenote  iiiaicr  the  Cimiainn  hills,  of  Cales, 
Suessa  Auru:iea,  arid  Sailc-nla  on  the  edge  of  the  Campaniau  plant,  of  Alba  in 
tbc  country  of  the  Marsians,  of  yTCserma  and  Beneventum  in  the  heart  of  Sam- 
nium, of  iNanria  and  Snoletmn  in  (7mhria,  of  I.uceria  and  Yenusia  in  or  close,  to 
the  frontiers  of  Apulia,  ol'  lladria  a:;d  i'irmum  in  Picemmi,  and  ihiady  of  IS  run - 
disium,  far  to  the  south,  where  the  Adriatic  opens  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  of 
Ariminum  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Oisahiiue  Gauls,  where  the  Apennines  first  leave 
the  sliotes  of  the  Adriatic,  and  make  room  for  the  vast  plain  of  northern  Italy.11' 
All  these  states,  wi1  h  others  which  I  have  not  noticed,  formed  the  Latin  name  in 
the  sixth  century ;  not  that  they  were  Latins  in  their  origin,  or  connected  vi  1th 
the.  cities  or"  the  old  Latium  :  on  the  contrary,  Liiev  were  by  extraction  Romans  ; 
they  were  colonies  founded  by  the  Roman  people,  and  consisting  of  Roman  citi- 
zens :  but  the  Roman  government  had  resolved,  that  in  their  political  relations 
they  should  be  considered,  not  as  Romans,  but  as  Latins;  and  the  Roman  set- 
tlers, in  consideration  of  the  advantages  which  they  enjoyed  as  colonists,  were 
content  to  descend  politically  to  a  .ower  condition  than,  that  which  they  had  re- 
ceived as  their  birthright. 

The  states  of  the  Latin  name,  whether  cities  o:  old  L'itium  or  Roman  colonies, 
r,ivjirs.-.  t,!ir,iij::!5 so  all  enjoyed  their  own  laws  and  municipal  government,  like  the 
"■  '        other  allies ;  and  all  were,  like  the  other  allies,  subject  to  the  sov- 

ereign dominion e1' the  Romans.  They  were  also  so  much  regarded  as  foreigners, 
that  they  could  no':  buy  or  inherit  land  from  Roman  citizens  ;  nor  had  they 
generally  the  right  of  intermarriage  wilh  Romans.  But  they  had  two  peculiar 
piiviloges :  (j"e,  that  any  Latin  who  left  behind  him  a  son  in  his  own  city,  to  per- 
petuate his  family  there,  might  remove  to  Rome,  and  acquire  the  Roman  frau- 
Ehise ;  the  other,  that  every  person  who  had  held  any  magistracy  or  distinguished 

»  Uvy,  XXIII.  IS.  ■  Iivy,  XXV II.  S,  10.    Biwlgny,  on  the  Jus 

"  roivblas,  II.  24,  Latii,  in  tue  rnilolosical  Museum,    1.6*. 
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office  in  a  Latin  state,  mii/ht  become  at  once  jl  Roir.mi  citizen.  So  that  in  this 
maimer  all  ill''  principal  families  in  tie  Latin  cities  Im-.l.  a  doiinile  prospect  assured 
to  them  of  arriving  in  lime  a  I  the  ritrliLs  0:  citizens  of  Rome. 

Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  when  twelve  of  the  Latin  colonies,  in  the  middle  oi 
the  second  Punic  war,  renounced  the  sovereignty  of  Borne,  the        ,  .^io,,,^ 

consuls,  in  their  remonstrance  wiih  them,  are  represented   as  ap-      *  ' " 

pOJiliiiLT,  not  to  (.heir  peculiar  political  privileges,  ha'  '.0  (heir  sense  of  daiy  and 
u.  r :  l  '.  i  1 1 1  ■:  i :  -  towards  !':-:i'  motrayr-comtii'v.  "They  were  originally  Romans,  settled 
on  lands  conquered  by  the  Roman  arms  for  the  very  purpose  of  rearing  sons  to 
do  their  country  service;  and  whatever  duties  children  owed  to  their  parenis, 
were  owed  by  them  to  the  common  wealth,  of  Rome."11  And  as  no  age  made  a 
son,  according  to  the  Roman  law,  independent  of  his  father,  hut  oiuire  obecience 
was  ever  due  to  him,  without  any  respect,  of  the  greater  or  less  benefits  which  the 
sou  ij.ul'Iil  have  received  from  his  kindness,  so  the  Romans  thought  that,  the  alle- 
giance of  their  colonies  was  not  to  depend  oil  a  sense  of  the  advantages  w':iich 
their  eonr.ee'- ion  with  Rome  uavc  to  them,  but  was  a  plain  ma: lev  of  duly.  When 
they  called  on  the  Campanians  not  to  desert  them  after  the  battle  of  Canine, 
they  appealed  to  their  gratitude  for  the  boon  of  political  or  social  privileges: 
"  We  (rave  you,"  they  said,  "tins  emoymeui  of  your  own  laws,  and  to  a  great 
pmpoi  1.10a  ol.'  vour  people  v,c  communicated  the  rights  of  oar  own  franchise. "'' 
i.l.ow  different  ir,  1  It  is?  language  I'rom  the  simple,  admonition  of  the  Latin  colonies, 
"  that  they  were  the  children  oi"  Rome,  and  should  render  lo  their  parent  a  child's 
obedience  1" 

Yet  the  sense  of  filial  duty  might  have  been  quickened  in  the  Latin  colonies  by 
a  recollection  of  what  they  owed  to  Rome,  and  how  much  of  their  o,njiii»n0f  its  latin 
political  existence  depended  on  her  protection.  The  colonists  of  0°]'""™' 
lienevoa.nnn.  and  ,'lilseniia.,  of  Luceria  and  Spoletum,  were  not  the  only  inhabit- 
ants  of  those  cities :  they  had  not  been  sent  as  settlers  into  a  wilderness,  where 
every  work  of  man  around  them  was  to  be  their  own  creation.  According  io 
the  Roman  notions  of  a  colony,  they  had  been  sent  to  occupy  c'lies  already  hui  f. 
anil  inhabited,  to  enter  into  the  possession  of  lauds  which  man's  labor  had  long 
since  made  productive.  They  were  to  be  the  masters  and  citizens  of  their  new 
city  and  iis  territory,  while  the  old  inhabitants  were  to  be  their  subjects,  and 
strangers,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  land.  And  as  long  as  they  remained  true  lo 
their  duties  as  Rmnaa  eoioni.es,  ihe  power  of  Koine  would  maintain  liieir  domin- 
ion: but  if  Rome  no  longer  upheld  them,  there  was  no  slight  danger  of  their 
hring  expelled  by  ihe  nil  pnriulauoii  of  the  coke.'.-,  aided,  as  i.li>'  latter  would 
soon  be,  by  their  countrymen  in  the  neighboring  cities;  and  Renovctitum  and 
y'.hsernia  would  then  no  longer  be  J. aim  colonies,  but  return  to  their  old  eondhinn 
of  independent  states  of  Samnium. 

It  may  be  asked,  however,  why  the  Romans  refused  to  their  own  colonies  the 
private  rights,  at  any  rale,  of  Roman  citizens  ;  and  a.s  in  some  instances  colonies 
of  Roman  citizens  were  founded.,  why  was  not  tills  made  the  general  rule,  and 
why  were  the  great  majority  of  the  colonies  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
the  name  and  franchise  of  Latins?  I  do  not  believe  that  any  existing  ancient 
writer  has  answered  this  question  directly;  and  the  uncertain  history  of  ihe  early 
times  of  Rome,  embarrasses  our  conjectures.  Rut  it  is  probable  that  cohmii.-s 
founded,  during  the  equal  allimice  between  Home  and  l.aiium,  such  as  Nforha  and. 
Ardea,  were  properly  Latin  cities,  to  which  the  Latins  sent  colonists  equally  with 
(.lie  Romans ;  so  that  they  did  net  belong  exclusively  to  Rome.  It  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why  Kutrium  and  INcpoie,  colonies  planted  on  the  Ki.ruiiaa 
frontier,  and  at  n  period  when  the  old  Latin  alliance  was  virtually  at  an  end,  si. II 
received  the  Latin  franchise,  and  not  the  Roman;  and  why  Calcs,  and  the  other 
color;  Us  founded  after  tie  great  Latin  war,  were  colonies,  not  of  the  Roman,  but 

"  Livy,  XXVH.  B.  »  Iivy,  XXIII.  5, 
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of  the  Latin  name,  We  may  suppose,  perhaps,  that  in  nil  these  settlements  the 
population  of  the  colony  was  mixed  from  tin;  beginning — colonials  from  Latin 
cities,  some  <>{'  which  were  always  friendly  to  Home,  being  amongst  llio  original 
settlers  ;  and  after  ihe,  Latin  war,  we  way  conceive  thai  there,  were  many  Latins, 
whom,  either  as  a  reward  or  it  precaution,  iho  Romans  may  have  been  glad  to 
establish  in  a  colony  out  of  their  own  country.  We  may  understand  also,  lltat 
as  the  '.toman  colonists  were  often  take:1.,  not  only  from  the  class  of  poorer  citi- 
zens, but.  also  from  the  froedmen,  five  government  would  he.  glad  to  get  them  off 
from  the  roll  of  Roman  citizens,  which  could  only  be  done  hy  their  consenting  to 
join  a  Latin  colony,  in  consideration  of  its  providing  them  with  a  grant  of  'and. 
iVnd  generally,  as  the  country  of  a  Greek  or  a  Roman  was  essentially  a  single 
oily,  it  was  natural  that  men  leaving  that  city,  and  settling  in  another  ai.  a  dis- 
tance, should,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  cease  to  be  citizens  of  their  old 
country.  In  the  Greek  colonies  the  connection  was  broken  off  altogether :  but, 
as  this  would  have  defeated  (he  very  purpose  for  which  Koine  founded  hers,  it 
was  not  entirely  severed,  but  exchanged  for  the  relation  of  subject  and  sovereign, 
or,  in  the  Roman  language,  of  child  and  parent. 

Besides  the  allies  and  the  Latin  name,  there  was  yet  a  third  class  of  Roman 
sutiMi.  of  HomB  «i  suujet;t*;  those  w  ho  were  Romans  m  their  private  rights,  but  riot 
i  i    ■   in    lliiir  imli.ii'al,  who   possessed   the  rigiils  of  intermarriage,  and 

i  i  .■,.!...  of  inlieritance,  or  purchase  of  kind  by  mancipation,  coiu/uHiim  and 
cmnmercium,  but  had  no  vote  in  the  comitia,  and  were  ineligible 
to  all  public  offices  of  authority.  This  condition,  although  li  was  often  a  pre. 
paratnry  step  to  receiving  the  full  Roman  franchise,  was  yet  in  itself  consider  ;'. 
far  inferior  to  ilia!,  of  the  allies  or  of  the  Latin  name,  inasmuch  as  it  implied  the 
complete  forfeiture  of  all  a  nation's  laws  and  iusiilul.ions,  and  a  complete  adop- 
tion of  the  laws  and  customs  of  Rome,  li  was  a  natural  consequence  of  this 
state,  thai  it  did  away  all  municipal  government.  A  peapie  thus  become  subject 
to  Rome  had  properly  no  magistrates  of  its  own  ;  such  public  oilieers  as  it  still 
retained  had  merely  an  honorary  office  :  ihey  were  to  superintend  the  sacrifices, 
feeside  at  festivals,  and  direct-  other  mailers  of  pageantry  and  ceremonial.  The 
an1  ministration  of  justice  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  pvrcfeet  sent  from  Rome; 
and  districts  so  governed  were  properly  called  perdue  lines.  These  prefectures 
were  probably  very  numerous  ail  over  Italy  ;  for  the  magistrates  of  Ihe  cities 
had  no  jurisdic'ioti  beyond  the  city  walls;  and  even  in  the  territories  of  the  colo- 
nies themselves  ihe  country  district  was  culled,  a  pnofee'ure,  although  in  these 
cases  the  prrefeet  was  not  sent  from  Rome,  but  appointed  by  the  colony.  It  is 
passible  that  this  may  explain  what  otherwise  seems  so  puzzling,  the  application 
of  the  terms  prcefectura  and  municipium  to  the  same  places,  and  that  too  in 
cases  where  municipium  undoubtedly  expresses  ihe  existence  of  a  municipal 
government,  as  at  Cum*,  Fundi,  and  Formiffl."  .In  these  instances  ihe  towns 
were  municipia,  and.  had  their  own  nmgistrat.es;  hut  ihe  country  around  them 
may  have  been  a  prefecture ;  and  the  prefect  was  not  appointed,  as  in  the 
colonies,  by  the  government  of  what  may  be  called  its  local  capital,  but  was  sent 
immediately  from  Rome. 

This  intermixture  of  differs  al  lends  of  government,  within  the  same  geographi- 
.  cal  limits,  may  lead  us  to  consider  another  point  of  some  import- 

muse:  the  variety  of  the  tenures  of  land  which  the  Roman  con- 
quest had  introduced  into  every  part  of  Italy  :  so  that  in  each  separate  country, 
fi>r  instance  in  Liruria,  fimbria,  Samnium,  or  Lucania,  as  ihere  were  great  differ- 
ences of  political  condition,  so  also  wais  there  the  greatest  diversity  in  the  ton- 
mes  of  Rioperiy.  There  might  be  found  everywhere  three  sorts  of  land, — 1st, 
Land  held  by  the  old  inhabiinnis,  whether  it.  had  never  been  forfeited,  or,  if  for- 
feiieci  al  ihe  period  of  their  conquest,  formally  restored,  to  them  by  the  Roman 
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government;  2dly,  Rind  held  by  a  Roman  or  Latin  colony,  by  grant  from  the 
Roman  people;  and  3:1  ly,  Iiiindsr.il  held  by  tise  Raman  people  \i>,  domain,  whether 
it  was  let  or  farmed  by  the  government,  or  was  in  the  occupation  of  individuals, 
whether  Romans,  Latins,  or  Italians  of  other  nations.  We  have  no  Domesday - 
book  of  Italy  remaining-,  which  would  enable  us  to  determine  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  these  throe  binds  of  laud  ;  bid  the  amount  of  the  third  hiad,  or  domain 
land,  was  absolutely  enormous  ;  for  the  Roman  people  retained  their  lull  right 
of  property,  as  we  have  seen  before,  in  all  land  occupied  (pe.ssessus)  by  hiubal- 
ua.ls  ;  whereas  a  large  proportion  of  the  manors  which  Domes  day -book  records 
as  belonging  to  the  crown,  when  granted,  as  they  soon  were,  to  private,  persons, 
ceased  to  be  domain,  and  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes  private  property. 
Thus  in  England,  and  in  other  countries  of  modern  Europe,  the  domain  lands 
have  become  gradually  hiss  and  less  extensive  :  but  as  at  Rome  nothing  could 
alienate  them  "except  a  regular  assignation,  and  as  various  circumstances  from 
time  to  time  added  to  their  amount,  on  the  whole  their  extent,  went  on  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing;  and  we  are  astonished  at  the  vast  proportion  of  domain 
bind  belonging  to  the  commonwealth,  even  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  all 
of  which  would  have  come  within  the  disposal  of  ;i  general  agrarian  law. 

The  later  effects  of  these  enormous  tracts  of  domain  land  are  well  known,  and 
will  require  our  notice  hereafter.  But  from  the  beginning  they  ^^ 
must  have  greatly  injured  the  spirit  and  life  of  Italy.  The  whole  i™a  "d°il»".(j™°3 
spring  of  social  and  civil  activity  in  the  ancient  world  lay  in  uy' 
its  cities;  and  domain  land  and  cities  could  not  exist  together.  Towns,  there- 
fore, which  had  been  taken  at  the  first  conquest  of  the  count  it,  rind  their  inhabi- 
tants massacred  or  sold  for  slaves,  becoming  in  many  instances  the  domain  of 
the  conqueror,  were  condemned  to  perpetual  desolation.  Their  old  population 
was  dispersed  or  destroyed;  and  the  wealthy  Roman,  who  became  the  occupant 
of  their  territory,  allowed  a  large  part  of  it  perhaps  to  lie  waste,  and  settled  the 
slaves  whom  ho  employed  in  cultivating  (he  remainder,  rather  hi  farm  buildings  or 
workhouses  in  the  country,  than  in  the  houses  of  the  old  town.  Thus  a  scanty 
and  scattered  slave  population  .succeeded  in  the  place  of  those  numerous  free 
cities,  which,  small  as  they  were,  yet  well  answered  the  great  object  of  civil  so- 
ciety, :u  bringing  out  Lit  once  the  factihics  and  affections  of  mt.nkliuL  ;  while  by 
the  frequent  inteiposlrion  of  these  large  and  blank  districts,  oho  free  towns  which 
were  left  became  mure  isolated,  and  '.heir  resources  diminished,  because  they  too 
had  lost  a  part  of  their  territory  to  the  conqueror.  The  larger  cities  had  in 
many  instances  become  Latin  colonies,  and  were  lest  to  their  old  nation  :  and 
thus,  when  the  Samnites  joined  Hannibal,  it,  was  like  the  insurrection  of  a  peas- 
antry, when;  all  the  fortresses  Lire  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Benevontum  and 
Htlscrina,  the  principal  cities  remaining  in  Sawnium,  were  Latin  colonics,  or  in 
other  words  Roman  garrisons;  the  Sanmite  towns  were  all  inconsiderable;  and 
as  soon  lis  Hannibal's  protection  was  withdrawn,  the  iirst  Roman  army  which 
invaded  the  country  recovered  them  almost  without  resistance. 

Many  questions  might  be  asked  concerning  the  state  of  Italy,  to  which  the 
a.bove  sketch  contains  no  answer.  Many,  indeed,  I  could  not.  answer  satisfac- 
torily ;  and  the  discussion  of  doubtful  points  of  law  or  antiquities,  where  the 
greatest  men  have  been  unable  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusions,  seems  to  me 
to  encumber  history,  rather  than  illustrate  it.  Some  points  I  have  forborne  to 
notice  at  present,  because  then.'  bearing  on  the  general  coarse  of  the  story  is  not 
vet  manifest.  T  have  wished,  not  to  "write  an  essay  on  tee  condition  of  ancient  Italy 
in  the  abstract,  but  to  connect  my  notices  of  it.  with  the  history  of  the  period, 
that  this  chapter  may  catch  some  portion  of  the  interest  attached  to  Hannibal's 
great  invasion  ;  whilst  it  may  render  the  narrative  of  that  invasion  more  intelli- 
gible, and  may  enable  me  To  pursue  it  with  fewer  Interruptions. 

.Meantime  we  must  follow  the  course  of  events  abroad  and  at  home,  through 
the  two-and-tweiuy  years  which  still  separate  us  from  the  beginning  of  the  coo 
pedition  of  Hannibal. 
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WAE-J3BEA.T  GAULISH  INVASION— MUSTEK  OF  THE  FORCES  OF  ALL  ITALY- 
DEFEAT  OF  THE  GAULS— ROMAN  INVASIONS  OF  CISALPINE  GAUL— M.  MAR- 
CELLUS  AND  C.  FLAMINIUS.     A.  U.  C.  513  TO  635.    A.  C.  241  TO  219. 

Already  at  the  cud  of  the  first  Punic  war  some  eminent  Romans  were  in  their 

Eminent Eomans of  llii"    ^U^    manhood,   whoso    namCS    £IV6    Cudunealv    associated    With   the 

f^*  eyents  of  the  second.     Q.  Fabius  M  (minus,  the  great  dictator, 

"who  by  his  caution  saved  the  Roman  state,"  was  consul  eight  years  after  Use 
conclusion  of  (lie  trealy  with  Carthage;  Q.  FilMus  .I'laceus,  the  conqueror  and 
bnlcher  of  Capua,  ob-fai  ced  his  first  eonsulsbin  four  years  earlier,  in  the  year  517  ; 
and  M.  Claudius  Ma  reel  las,  i!ie  conqueror  of  Syracuse,  must  have  been  thirty 
years  old  at  the  cad  of  the  first  Punic  w;.j',  had  already  won  honors  by  his  per- 
sonal prowess  as  a  soldier  in  Sicily,  mid  had  held  i!;e  office  of  curule  jedile.  The 
earliest  Roman  historians,  C.  Fabius  Pie- tor,  and  L.  Cinoius  Alimoiitits.  mast  have 
been  at  tins  time  old  enough  to  retain  some  impression  of  ihi,ua;s  around  them  : 
Na;vius.  l:ie  earliest  known  Roman  poet,  had  served  in  the  last  war  in  Sicily  : 
Livlus  A.ndronieus,  the  oldest  dramatist,  brought  his  first,  piece  upon  the  stage 
in  the  very  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Hannibal  aim- 
,.u.o.tii.i.c.Mi,  ge^  WU0RC  genius  was  to  be  the  mover  and  controller  of  the  fu- 
ture invasion  of  Italy,  was  already  born ;  but  he  was  as  yet  an  innocent  child, 
only  six  years  old,  playing  in  ids   father's  house  at  Carthage. 

The  transition  from  war  to  peace,  which  we  remember  five  or  six  and  twenty 
BMHofRMMDftj.au  years  ago,  after  a  contest  of  very  nearly  the  same  length  as  the 
**1"'  first  Punic  war,  brought  rather  an  increase   than  an  abatement  of 

embarrassmeiiL  A  great  stimulant  was  withdrawn;  but  a  great  burden  re- 
maiacd.  to  he  home;  and  She  cad  is  not  yet  manifest.  But  no  sooner  do  the 
marks  of  battles  pass  away  from  the  fields  where  they  were  fougdit,  than  the 
effects  even  of  nil  exhausting  war  were  shaken  off  in  ancient  times  by  nations  not. 
yet  fallen  info  decline  ;  because  wars  in  those  days  were  not  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  posterity.  The  seile  debt  which  Home  had  contracted  had  been 
incurred  for  the  building  of  her  last  fleet ;  and  this  could  be  paid  off  iiamcdiaLolv 
by  the  Carthaginian  contributions.  Population  repairs  its  losses  with  wonderful 
rapidity  ;  ar.d  to  the  dominions  which  the  Unmans  had  "assessed  before  the  war, 
was  now  added  the  greater- r.  portion  of  Sicily.  Q.  Lutatius,  the  brother  and  suc- 
cessor of  (he  const!  who  had  won  the  decisive  victory  of  the  Agates,  passed  the 
whole  smellier  of  his  consulship  in  Sicily  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  and 
settled  the  future  condition  of  the  Roman  part  of  the  island/  Sicily  was  the 
earliest  Roman  province ;  and  in  it  was  first  exhibited  thai  remarkable  system  of 
provincial  government,  which  was  u;iadually  extended  over  so  large,  a  part  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  peculiar  character  of  this  system  did  not  consist  in  the  ab- 
solute dormniou  of  (he  Roman  magistrates  ;  for  their  power  was  no  less  uncon- 
trolled in  Rely  itself,  everywhere  beyond  the  immediate  precinct  of  Rome,  than 
it  could  be  in  the  provinces.  But  the  nations  of  Italy,  like  the  allies  of  Lacs- 
da.imon,  aided,  the  sovereign  state  with  their  arms,  and  paid  no  tribute;  while  the 
provinces  were  disarmed,  like  the  allies  of  Athens,  and  served  their  sovereign 
with  their  money,  a.nd  not  with  their  men.  Hence  the  perpetual  difference  in 
Roman   iaw  between  land  in  Italy  and  land  in  the  provinces;  that  the  formei 
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infill  be  held  bv  individuals  as  their  freehold,  mid.  was  liable  to  no  payments  of 
tithe  or  land  tax  ;  while  the  property  of  the  hitter  was  vested  solely  in  the  Ro- 
man people.  When  we  hear  that  a  Sicilian  state  had  its  forfeited  lands  restored 
to  it,  this  means  only  that  (hey  -were  restored  subjected  to  the  sovereign  rights 
(if  the  conqueror :  and  therefore  they  were  still  hardened  with  the  payment  of 
tithes,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  they  were,  not  held  by  their  possessors  in 
full  property. 

Mo  sooner  was  the  provincial  system  established,  in  Sicily,  than  the  moneyed 
men  of  Home,  the  famous  I'nblieam,  began  to  tloek  over  to  the  m  ia,o  ™ 
island  to  farm  the  tithes  and  the  various  other  revenues  which  i:  .?£«>.  rS™«7Si 
came  in  from  a  province  to  the  Roman  people.  Then  were  opened  '"'""  " 
all  those  sources  of  acquiring  wcahh  at  the  expense  of  the  provincials,  which  rich 
i::r  inllucull.il  Roman  citizens  drained  so  unsparingly.  Many  Sicilian  states  v.-<:\\: 
hindered  from  buying  land  in  each  ether's  territories  ;=*  hut  the  Roman  could  pur- 
chase everywhere  ;  and  competition  beina1  thus  restricted,  he  was  enabled  to 
purchase  at  grea'er  advantage.  If  any  stale,  or  any  iticlividn.nl  in  it,  had  sus- 
tained losses  which  disabled,  them  from  paying  what  they  owed  to  the  government, 
at  the  appointed  time,  a,  wealthy  Roman  was  always  ready  to  lend  them  money  ; 
and  as  the  Roman  law  of  interest  did  not  extend  to  the  f.  rovmecs,  he  lent  it  on 
his  own  terms,  and  availed  himself  of  the  necessities  of  the  borrower  to  the 
utmost.  Even  in  common  commercial  transactions  the  Roman  merchant,  in 
the  provinces  came  into  the  market  with  great  advantages.  If  he  wished  to 
buy,  1.1  provincial  would  often  be  afraid  to  bid  against  him  :  if  he  sold  at  a  high 
price,  the  provincial  dealers  in  'lie  same  commodity  would  he  afraid  to  uuileisclf 
him.  The  money  thus  gained  by  Roman  citizens  in  the  provinces  gave  them 
ir.tluence  at  Home  ;  mid  this  again  made  their  friendship  or  enmity  of  importance 
to  the  Roman  provincial  governors.  Thus  they  were  armed  not  only  with  the 
general  authority  of  the  Roman  name,  but  with  the  direct  countenance  and  sup- 
port of  the  Roman  magistrates  ;  a.nd  Ihose  magistrates  held  the  lives  and  proper- 
ties of  the  provincials  at  their  absolute  disposal. 

While  the  wealthy  had  these  means  afforded  thorn  of  becoming  more  wealthy, 
the  end  of  ;i  long  war  seemed  a  fit  season  for  rewarding  the  faith-  r.Y0l!8wlrih  nMt 
nil  services  ofsorat  }f  the  poorer  citizen       n  I    1   tl      s  il  f 

the-  commonwealth  I  have,  already  noticed  the  htr;;e  assignation 
of  lands  which  took  place  somewhere  about  tins  perbd,  and  for  the.  direction  of 
which  no  fewer  than  fifteen  conimissiocecs  were  appointed.  And  the  censors  of 
the  year  513  created  two  new  tribes  of  Roman  citizens,  ih-.s  Q.uuminn  and  the 
Velinian,'  containing,  as  the  names  show,  the  Sabines  of  the  neighborhood  of 
Cures  and  of  the  valley  of  the  Velinus,  and  the  people  possibly  of  some  other 
towns  and  districts  also.  These  now  tribes  raised  the  whole  number  of  tribes  to 
thirty-five:  and  none  were  ever  added  afterwards.  Nearly  sixty  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  last  creation  of  two  tribes,  the  Anieusimi  and  Teren'.ine. 
between  the,  second  and  third  Sanitate  wars,  lint  before  another  period  of 
sixtv  years  could  elapse,  Hannibal's  invasion  had  so  changed  the  state  of  Italy 
and  of  the  Roman  people,  that  the.  old  practice  was  never  again  repeated:  and 
ihus  the  Roman  tribes  remained  fixed  at  the  number  of  thirty- live,  rather  from 
accident,  as  I  believe,  than  from  deliberate  design. 

But  the  remedy  in  human  affairs  is  seldom  commensurate  with  the  evil. 
"Neither  the   assignation  of  lands  by  the  lifl.ecn  commissioners,  nor  etimo(      kui 

the  grant  of  the  full  Roman  franchise,  to  a  portion  of  the  ;-■■ .:■ 

people,  could  compensate  to  Italy  for  the  wide  destruction  of  the    y' 
poorest  classes  of  free  citizens  occasioned    by  the  naval  losses  of  the  first  Rume 
war.     "The  Romans,"  says  Polybius,'  "lost  hi  battle  and.   by  shipwreck,  in   the 
course  of  the  war,  no  fewer  than  700  qumejucremes."     They  lost  besides,  at  one 

1  Livy,  Epltom.  SIX. 
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time,  nearly  SOO  corn  ships  in  the  great  storm  which  wrecked  the  two  fleets  ot 
L.  Junius,  on  the  smith  const,  of  Sicily,  in  the  year  505.  Kow  ilie  seamen,  as. 
is  well  known,  wore  taken  exclusively  from  the  poorest  class  of  freemen;  from 
those  who,  in  many  instances  no  doubt,  like  the  corresponding  class  in  Greece, 
lived  only  by  their  labor;  who  in  Etruria,  especially,  and  elsewhere,  resembled 
the  Coloni,  so  well  known  from  the  law  buul;s  of  the  latter  empire,  a  class  of  men 
humble  and  dependent,  but  not  slaves.  As  the  war  drained  Luis  class  mure  and 
more,  ii.  had  at,  the  same  time  supplied  the  slave  market  beyond  all  former  ex- 
ample. Nor  did  the  supply  cease  with  the  war  against  Cartilage;  for  several 
years  afterwards  we  read,  of  expeditions  against  the  Llgurians,  Sardinians,  01 
Corsicans  :6  and  every  expedition  brought  oil'  slaves  as  a  part  of  its  plunder. 
"Sardinians  for  sale"7  became  a.  pre  verb  to  ex-press  aire  tiling  of  (he  least  possible 
value,;  and  the  Corsicans  were  a  race  so  brutish,  according  to  the  judgment,  ef 
the  slave  dealers  of  the  Augustan  age,  that  they  would  fetch  only  the  smallest 
price  in  the  market.1  These  poor  wretches  therefore  would  net  pay  the  expense 
uf  carrying  them  to  the  distant  markets  of  Greece  or  Asia  :  they  must  be  sold. 
at  home;  and  their  purchasers  would  commonly  be  the  holders  of  large  estates 
of  domain  land,  who  employed  them  there  in  the  place  of  free  laborers.  Thus 
began  that  general  use  of  slave  labor  in  Italy,  which  in  the  course  of  a  hundred 
years  had  in  some  places  almost  exihnatcd  the  free  population. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  of  51  ;i,  the  consul  Q.  lmtatias  returned  home  from 
war  wan  th.  Farm-  the  settlement  of  Sicily  :  hat  before  he  went  out  of  office  in  the 
following  spring,  both  lie  and  his  colleague,  A.  Hanlius,  were 
oldiged  to  employ  the  whole  force  of  the  commonweal:  h  against  an  enemy  scarcely 
thirty  miles  distant  from  the  walls  of  Rome.  These  enemies  were  the  Falis- 
cans,  or  people  of  Falerii  :e  a  name  which  has  not  been  heard  of  in  Roman  his- 
tory for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ;  when  it  is  said  that  the  four  new 
tribes  created  after  the  recovery  of  Rome  from  the  Gauls,  in  the  year  o'CS,  were 
composed  partly  out.  of  the  inhabitants  of  the,  territory  of  Falerii.  What  could 
lew  pi  a  single  city  to  brave  the  power  of  Home  at  a  period  when  there  was  no 
foreign  war  to  make  a.  diversion  in  its  favor,  we  know  not,  and  can  scarcely  con- 
jecture. Cut  the  Romans  thought  the-  example-  so  dangerous,  that,  they  exerted 
their  whole  force  (o  put  an  immediate  stop  to  it ;  and  in  six"  days  the  Faiiseans, 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  very  obliged  to  submit  at  discretion.  They  were 
forced  lo  surrender  all  their  arms,  horses,  and  movable  property,  and  half  of 
their  domain  land  :  their  city  was  destroyed;  and  they  were  removed  fo  another 
spot  less  strongly  situated  ;  a  condition  similar  to  that  which  had  been  imposed 
on  Ihe  people  of  Volsinii,  fonr-and-tweni.y  years  earlier.  For  Ibis  conepicsl  both 
consuls  obiained  a  triumph. 

With  the  exception  of  tins  six  (lays'  war,  the  three  years  which  followed  the 
Empioymants  jiif;.iS  treaty  with  Carthago  were  to  Rome  it  period  of  perfect  peace. 
""'"-'"''"■ r r° '  While  The  Carthaginians  in  Africa  were  struggling  for  their  exist- 
ence against  their  revolted  subjects  and  their  rebellious  mercenary  soldiers,  the 
'toman  umials  record  noilim^-  inn  friendly  embassies,  works  o:'  internal  improve- 
ment, new  festivals,  and  new  kinds  of  amusement.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to 
'  ing  of  Egypt,  le  oiler  him  the  aid  of  Rome  against  the  king 

t  declined  with  thanks,  as  the  war  was  already  at  an  end. 

made  to  the  top  of  the  Aventine  by  the  asdiles,  L.  and  M. 

mes  which  they  had  recovered   Iron:  persons  convicted  of 

e  illec-ally   on   the    domains   of  the   commonwealth:    with 


■'■  Surdi  vciaCc..    Aim-aim  Victor,  (In  Vir.  Til.  "  Livy,    Ji-pi- 

n.  J.Ylj.  etr-j ihiii es.  tl.i!  m-h-'i:  ol'  tl-is  suyiiu;  to  rolvbius,  1.  u,: 

tlmiiicii  ot'tliee..,ii(|U^-.  el' "Sordini;:  bv  Tiberius  IV.  11. 

Gracchus.  »  Eotroplus 
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Flora,1'  now  for  the  first  time  instituted,  and  celebrated  from  henceforward  every 
year,  beginning  on  the  28th  of  April:  and  in  514,  as  I  have  already  meiuionod, 
tile  first  regular  drama  was  exhibited  at  Rome  by  h.  Livius  Andronicus.'s     It 

may  b(i  noticed  as  a  curious  coincidence,  that  the  nest  year,  515,  witnessed  the 
birth  of  Q.  Ennius,  who  may  he  called  the  father  of  the  existing  poetry  of  the 
J,;:::n  language. 

This  season  of  peace  appears  to  have  infused  a  spirit  of  unwonted  mod- 
eration and  honesty  iato  the  Roman  couneiis.  Some  Raliau  ves-  tr;8L„5i; tsl„i™ii ,[,., 
sels  carrying  corn  to  tin;  African  rebels  were  interrupted  by  the  0a"tae»- 
(.'aithaehuans,  and  the  crows  thrown  into  prison.11'  The  Roman?  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  require  their  liberation,  which  the  Carthaginians  granted:  and  this 
ready  compliance  so  gratified  [lie  Ronisn  govc.remer.t,  thatlhey  released  without 
ra.nsi.un  all  the  Carthaginian  prisoners  still  left  in  their  hands,  permitted  supplies 
of  all  kinds  to  be  carried  to  .Africa  for  the  use  of  the  Carthaginians,  while  they 
strictly  forbade  all  traffic  with  the  rebels ;  and  even,  it  is  said,  allowed  the  Car- 
t i- leg: i tines  (o  levy  soldiers  in  their  dominions ;  that  is,  to  enlist,  as  they  had  been 
wont  in  times  long  past,  Luennian,  or  Samviite,  or  Bn.Uhsn  mercenaries.  Nor 
was  this  all  ;  for  when  the  mercenaries  in  Sardinia  revolved  from  Carthage,  and 
called  in  the  Romans  to  their  aid,  Iheir  request  was  not  listened  to  ;  and  when 
the  people  of  Utica,  dreading  the  vengeance  of  the  Carthaginians,  oiler  ed  to  give 
themselves  up  to  Rome,  the  Romans  rejected  this  offer  also. 

But  when  [.latnilcar's  genius  had  delivered  his  country  from1  its  ex'reme  peril, 
when,  the  rebel  mercenaries  were  destroyed,  and  when  IJfica  and  j!,.;,ra:„g0f  n8,r<iu. 
the  other  revolted  towns  and  people  of  Africa  had  been  obliged  """'■ 
to  submit  ut  discretion,  when  perhaps  also  rumors  were  already  abroad  of  IIami.li 
cat's  intended  expedition  to  Spain,  then  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans  seems  to 
have  revived,  and  their  whole  conduct  towards  Carthage  underwent  a  total 
change.  The  mercenaries  of  Sardinia,  after  having  revolted  from  Carthage,  and 
applied  a.t  that  time  vainly  far  ihe  aid  (if  the  Romans,  were  overpowered  by  the 
natives  a::d  obliged  to  iiy  from  the  l.sl and.11  They  took  refuge  in  Italy,  and  bad 
probably  never  teased  soliciting  the  Roman  government  to  es|ay,sse  iheir  quarrel, 
and  take  possession  of  Sardinia  i'or  themselves.  Rut  now  the  Romans  began  to 
listen  to  them  ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  fend  over  a.  Ileet  to  Sardinia  to  restore 
them.  The  Carthaginians  meanwhile,  having  recovered  their  dominion  in  Africa, 
were  proceeding  to  reduce  the  revelled  islands  ;  aad  an  armament  was  prepared 
to  attack  Sardinia.  Then  the  Romans  complained  that  the  Carthaginians,  while 
employing  their  fleet  to  prevent  the  African  rebels  from  receiving  A  D  c  Sla  A  a0M 
supplies  by  sea,  had  committed  many  outrages  upon  Roman  sub- 
jects saiiing  to  and  iron:  Africa;  that  (bis  had  manifested  their  hes'ilc  feeha:: 
towards  Rome  ;  and  that  the  armament,  prepared  Ostensibly  for  the  recovery  of 
Sardinia,  was  intended  t;  attack  Italy.  Accordingly,  file  senate  and  people 
passed  a  resolution  for  war  with  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians,  utterly  unable 
to  engage  in  a,  v.ew  eeaitesi,  ottered  any  terms  for  the  sake  of  peace;  and  t\v.'. 
Ramans  v.oi  only  obliged.  Uie.m  to  make  a  formal  cession  of  Sardinia,  bat  required 
them  to  pay  J '200  talents,  in  addition  to  the  .sine,  stipulated  by  the  last  treaty, 
as  a  compensation  tor  the  iajurie.s  sustaiaed  by  the  Roman  merchants,  and  a  pen- 
alty for  their  meditated  aggression,15  jhimilcar  advised  compliance  with  these 
demands  ;  but  be  hastened,  no  doubl,  with  tenfold  eagerness,  the  preparations 
for  Ids  expedition  to  Spain. 

"When  all  was  ready,  the  general  performed  a  solemn  sacrifice,  to  p 
gods  for  the  success  of  Ids  enterprise.16     The  omens  were  declared 
favorable ;  Hamilcar  bad  poured,  the  libation  on  the  victim,  which 
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was  duly  offered  on  tie  altar,  -when  on  a  sudden  he  desired  all  his  officers,  and 
the  ministers  of  the  sacrifice,  to  step  aside  to  a  little  distance,  and  then  culled 
his  sor.  Hannibal.  Ibimtibul,  a  boy  of  nine  years  old,  went  up  to  his  father,  and 
ITamiiear  srsked  him  kindly,  if  he  would  like  to  go  with  him  to  the  war.  The 
boy  eagerly  caught  at  the  offer,  and  wit':  ;i.  child's  earnestness  implored  his 
father  to  take  him.  Then  Hamiloav  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  up  to 
the  id  tar,  mid  bade  him,  if  he  wished  Lo  follow  las  father,  lav  his  hand  upon  the 
sacrifice,  anal  swear  "  that  he  would  never  be  the  friend  of  the  l.iomans."  Han- 
nibal swore,  and  never  to  his  latest  hour  forgot  his  vow.  He  went  forth  devoted 
to  uis  country's  £:'ods  as  the  appointed  enemy  aed  tlesiroyer  of  their  enemies; 
and  the  thought  of  his  lii^-h  ea'kng  dwelt  ever  on  his  mind,  directing  and  con- 
eor.frafing  the  sj:irit  and  cnl.hu>iasm  of  fiis  youth,  and  luhadhjg  with  it  the  fore- 
cast, the  groat  purposes,  and  the  deep  and  unwavering  resolution  of  the  ma- 
tures! manhood. 

This  story  of  his  solemn  vow  was  told  by  Hannibal  himself  many  years  after- 
ii..18w«.aitPi1ia,»iit  wards  to  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria ;  but,  at  the  lime,  it  was  heard 
t^"taea'  by  no  Other  ears  than  his  father's ;   and  when  he  sailed  with  11a- 

mile.iir  (o  Spain,  none  knew  that  he  went  with  any  feelings  beyond  the  eoumon 
li^ht-hearied  curiosity  of  it  child.  But  the  Romans  iiewed  TTami;c:ir's  expedition 
with  alarm,  and  were  probably  well  aware  that  he  would  brook  his  country's 
liumiitaiiou  only  so  long  as  !;e  was  unable,  to  avenge  it.  More  than  once  they 
renewed  their  complaints  that  the  Carthaginians  auaoved  their  merchants  at  sea, 
and  that  they  were  intri^raair  with  the  Kardiaiiias,  to  excite  them  to  revolt  from 
Rome.  A  fresh  sum  of  money  was  paid  by  Curtilage  :  hut  the  compkiinfs  still 
continued  ;  and  the  Romans,  for  the  second  time  it  is  said,  passed  a  resolution  for 
a:  d.  c.  6js.  a.  c.  war.  Embassy  after  embassy  was  sent  to  Home  by  tire  Oartha- 
■"■  ginian  government,  to  deprecate  a  renewal  of  the  contest  :17  and  at 

last  ten  of  the  principal  members  of  tin:  council  of  elders  were  appointed  ambas- 
sador^, if  perhaps  their  rank  and  dignity  might  at  onee  move  the  Komnus  to  pity, 
and  inspire  eouude.nee  in  tae  peaceful  intentions  of  0:mhue;e.  Slili  (lie  Romans 
were  for  a  long  time-  inexorable  ;  till  Ilantio,  the  youngest  of  the  ambassadors, 
and,  if  he  was,  its  is  probable,  the  famous  opponent  of  Hannibal,  ltini.se!:"  sincerely 
inclined  to  maintain  the  peace,  remonstrated  with  the  senate  plaialy  and  boldly. 
"If  you  will  not  have  peace  with  us,"  he  said,  "  thea  give  us  back  Sardinia  and 
Sicily  ;  for  we  yielded  them  to  you,  not  to  purchase,  a  brief  truce,  but  your  last- 
ing friendship."13  Then  the  Romans  wore  persuaded:  and  the  treaty  of  pence 
was  at-'ain  renewed  and  ratified.  This  was  ia  the  year  of  Rome  .Mil,  in  tie  con- 
sulshtp  of  'J.'.  Minibus  Tonpta'.us  ami  C.  Ati'.ins  l.'ulbe.s.  It.  was,  apparently,  to 
assure  lite  t'arthtiiiaiiius  that  the  peace  thus  ra-iiied  was  to  be  sincere  iii:d  lasting, 
that  the  old  ceremony  of  shutting  the  gates  of  Janus  was  now  performed  ;'''  for 
the  first  time,  it  was  said,  since  (he  reign  of  Kani;  Numa  ;  for  tl:e  last  time  also 
until  they  were  closed  by  Augustus  sifter  his  conquest  of  Egypt. 

But  in  this  very  year,  as  wad!  as  for  several  years  before  ant!  after  it,  the  Ro- 
a,  v.  c.  hi.  a.  o.  man  arms  found  employment  against  barbarian  enemies  in  Sardinia, 
kj.  Divera  wsti.  jn  Qorsi(,aj  |u  Liguria,  aad  in  Cisalpine  G-aitl.-'  These  wars  sewed 
to  exercise  the  citizens  in  arms,  in  furnish  the  consuls  with  an  occasion  of  tri- 
umphs, and  to  bring  fresh  multitudes  of  slaves  into  Truly.  Q.  Rubins  Tylaximus, 
afterwards  so  famous,  was  consul  for  the  first  time  in  521,  and  obtained  a  tri- 
umph for  iis  victories  over  the  Ligurians.21 

Twelve  years  after  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  ant!  six  after  the  solemn  con- 
firmation of  the,  treaty,  a  Roman,  army  was  sent,  for  the  first  time,  across  the  Ionian 

17  Zonulas,  VIII.  18.     OrosiuB,  IV.  12.  Maximus,  VI.  3,  $  S  \  Eiifi-upiua,  III.  3.   For  too 

;*  Deal  <.;i;-s:u-,  .l-Y^rir;.  Ui'fiii).  CL.  war  in  Jjig-uv-is,  Dine  Cushuin,  f'rr.u'ni.  Vetrfcc. 

»  Eutropms,  III.  S.     OrosiuB,  IV.  12.  XLV. ;  ;ui:I  fir ;!:;;.:  i:;  C^aipmo  Gaul,  Polybius, 

"  For  the  lvsa-s  la  Cov-iaL  :i.,t  S:ir  ;i::i:i,  sec,  II.  SI. 

Zonarjia,  Yiil.  biS  ;  Livy.  Epit.  XX. ;  Vifelua  ■'  Plutarai 
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gulf.  More  than  forty  years  had  now  passed  since  the  death  of  Ths  Bomtml  „„,  lit 
Pyrrhus ;  his  family   in  the  second  generation  had  hecome  ex-  ***">■ 

tincr. ;  and  the  Epirots  were  irovernir.g  themselves  without,  '<-  ki'Mi-.  I.hit  their 
p: iiver  hud  sunk  almost  to  nothing  ;  and  the  only  name  now  dreaded  in  those 
parts  was  that  of  the  Illyrians. 

The  various  tribes  of  the  Illyrian  nation  occupied  the  whole  eastern  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  from  its  most  northern  extremity  to  its  mouth.     Their  ^^  ^ 
e.vlont  inland  can  scarcely  he  determined  :  in  tin:  later  Unman  ge-  ""''' 

ogrnphy,  (he  name  of  lllyrieum  was  applied  to  the  whole  country  between  Ma- 
cedonia :ind  the  Danube,'1  while  the  early  Greek  writers  distinguished  the  Illyr- 
ians from  the  Pxsonians  or  Pannonians,  and  appear  to  have  confined  tin:  Ulyriaa 
name  to  the  tract,  of  country  more  or  less  Tiro-row  whore  the  streams  flow  into  the 
Adriatie;  and  placed  other  nations,  the  Tnballiar.s,  Pinonians.  and  Thracians,  in 
the  country  beyond  the  watershed,  where  the  streams  run  northward  to  the 
Danube.  In  truth,  all  these  nations  were  probably  connected  with  each  other  ; 
and  their  language,  if  it  belonged,  as  seem*  likely,  to  the  Sclavonic  branch  of  the 
g;vat  ludo  Germaaie  fami'.v,  was  not  wholly  foreign  cither  to  the  Hellenic,  spoken 
on  t.hcii'  southern  borders,  or  to  the  various  dialects  of  Italy,  from  whieh  lliey 
are  so  little  distant  on  their  western  frontier.  The  Illyrians  on  the  Adriatic  coast, 
and  ou  the  western  border  of  Upper  Macedonia,  were  held  by  the  Greeks  in 
great  respect  for  their  courage;  but,  like  most  barbarians,  they  loved  to  maintain 
themselves  bv  plunder  histoid  «:  labor ;  find  the  innumerable  harbors  aloe;>'  Lheir 
const  tempted  them  to  plunder  by  sea  rather  than  by  land.  Seventy  years  before 
this,  they  were  already  farm  id  able  to  all  who  navigated  the  Adriatic:  but  now, 
since  the  fall  of  the  Epirot  power,  the  const  to  (lie  south-ward  lay  unprotected; 
and  their  vessels  made  frequent  plundering  descents,  not  only  on  Epirus.  but; 
even  on  the  western  shores  of  Peloponnesus,  on  Elis,  and  on  Messenia.  This 
brought  t.liem  more  in  the  way  of  the  merchant  ships  of  Italy,  which  were  en- 
gaged in  traii.ic.  with  Greece  and  the  East ;  and  complaints  of  the  Illyrian  pira- 
cies !e;d  been  frequently  brought  before  the  Roman  government.  A.  u.  c.  tss.  a.  c. 
These  were  for  a  time  neglected,  but  at  last,  they  became  more  1S9, 
numerous  find  pressing  ;  and  thev  were  further  supported  by  the  people  of  the 
i-hmd  of  Issa,  a  Greek  colony,  who,  be'ui'j;  attacked  by  the  lllyriaiis,  sent  to  im- 
plore the  protection  of  the  Itomans. 

The  senate  accordingly  seat,  us  was  its  custom,  three  ambassadors  to  idlvria, 
to  learn  the  state  of  the  Illyrian  power,43  and  to  find  out  what  Amims.Jjt.usBnLioii. 
friends  the  Romans  would  lie  likely  to  have  within  the  country  ^'^p-tKdmtK 
itself,  if  iliev  should  have  occasion  to  declare  war.  Tim  ambassadors  found  the 
king  of  the  Illyrians  dead  ;  and  his  widow,  Teuta,  as  the  Il'yrian  law  pi-riv.iir-d, 
was  governing  in  the  name  of  her  step-son,  Piunes,  who  was  still  a  child.  At  the 
moment  when  the  ambassadors  arrived,  the  Illyrian  queen  was  be^ie;.dag  Issa, 
and  was  Irgaly  elated  villi  the  recent  success  of  her  licet,  which  had  returned 
loaded  wit.li  spoil  from  a  plundering  expedition  against  Epirus.  She  was  in  DO 
mood  therefore  to  brook  the  peremptory  language  always  used  by  Roman  am- 
bassadors; and  one  of  the  three  SO  offended  her,  that  site  sent  one  of  her  ships 
after  ihem  on  their  return  home,  to  seize  them.  Two  of  them  were  killed,  and 
the  third  was  brought  to  the  queen,  and  thrown  into  prison." 

The  .Item:. 'is,  wit  houl.  delay,  declared  war  against  the  l.lyrians,  and  both  con- 
suls, Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus  and  L.  Postumius  Albinus,  were  w„  „!„,„,„,!.,., 
sent  across  the  Adriatic  with  a  fleet  and  army  such  as  had  rarely     """"     '"""' '"' 
been  seen  in  those  parts.     As  usual,  they  found  allies  within  the  country ;  Deme- 

m  Zonsra9,  VIII.  19.    Appian,  Illyr.  I.  riinr,XSXIV.ll,B3jstliatststnPs((j^i(BW(E) 

'■■'  i.'ijyliiu?,  l!.s.     ii] ci.,  1-'ivl"ii.  L.-iin.  (".'LI.  "■'.--.;  -ii'scil  ay  the  m-jliIjjii  to  I'.  Junius  end 

tiiir.i:iY..-l  \'l  [].  ::■.                        '  Titus  Corniuieni:  ,-,,  -,yj.,j  ■,Vo:,;i  I-;LUo-:L  by  Touta, 

"  Po'lybiiis,  II.  8,  {rives  GiUis   tuv'i.  Lucius  qiit-t-n  ei'rhe  lliy-ains.  'V!  Lea  a  republics  tribiu 

Coi-jt'.Mti^iv.n  t.s  the  liinci  .ji  tan  ambassadora.  Bolcbat  injuria  erc;is  " 
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tries,  a  Greek  of  the  island  of  Pharos,  who  was  holding  Corcyra  for  tlie  Illvrian 
queen,  surrendered  it  at  once  to  the  Roman  licet,1"  and  guided  the-  consuls  in  all 
their  subsequent  operations.  A  Roman  fleet  of  two  hundred  quinqueromes,  and 
a  regular  consular  army  of  L*2,W)()  mm,  were,  a.s  opposed  to  the  piratical  barks 
and  rohber  soldiery  of  Queen  Tent;*,  like  a-  giant  amongst  pigmies.  Town  after 
town,  and  tribe  after  tribe,  yielded  to  them,  and  Tenia,  having  taken  refuge  i;\ 
Rhizon,  which  was  almost  her  last  remaining  stroaariold,  was  glad  to  obtain 
peace  on  the  conqueror's  terms.  The  greater  part  of  her  former  dominion  was 
bestowed  on  Demetrius:  she  "was  to  pay  a,  lixed  tribute  to  the  Romans,  and 
was  never  to  allow  more  than  two  of  her  ships  together,  mid  these  not  armed 
vessels,  (o  sail  to  the  south  of  the  port  of  Lissus,  the  last,  place  hi  the  lilyrian 
dominions. !!  In  the  coarse  of  this  short  war,  not  only  Corcyra,  but  Apollonia 
also,  and  Kpidaumus,  submitted  (o  (lie  Romans  at  discretion,  and  received 
their  liberty,  as  was  afterwards  lite  fate  of  all  Greece,  as  a  gift  from  die  Roman 
people. 

The  Ulyrian  war  having  been  settled  rather  by  the  Roman  fleet  than  by  the 
ii,:mr.::  ,:ini„,i:,Lf,  i„i.i  army,  On.  Fabius.  who  had  eommanded  the  fleet,  returned  home 
G,eac°'  alone  to  obtain  a  triumph  ;   while  his  colleague,  L.  Poslumius,  w;ia 

left  with  a  small  force  at  Corcyra.  lie  sent  ambassadors  to  lite-  /Etolkns 
and.  the  Archrean  league,  to  explain  (.lie  grounds  on  which  the  Romans  bad 
crossed  the  sea,  and  to  read  the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded  with  the  lllyri- 
ans.  As  all  the  Greeks  had  suffered  from  or  dreaded  the  Ulyrian  piracies,  tire 
Roman  ambassadors  bad  met  with  a  most  friendly  reception,  and  were  welcomed 
as  the  benefactors  of  Greece.  Soon  afterwards  the  Romans  see':  other  embas- 
sies to  Corinth  and  to  Athens,  with  no  other  object,  so  far  as  appears,  thai:  of  in- 
troducing themselves  to  some  of  the  most  illustrious  s-.aies  of  the  Greek  name, 
which  many  of  the  Romans  tad  already  learnt  to  admire.  At  Corinth  they  re- 
ceived the  solemn  thanks  of  the.  Corinthians  for  the  services  they  had  rendered 
to  the  Greek  nation  ;  and  the  Romans  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  Isthmian 
games,  as  if  they  were  acknowledged  to  have  some,  connection  with  tint  FTellenlaii 
race."  The  Athenians,  it  is.  said,  went  further,  granted  to  the  Reman  people  die 
honorary  franchise  of  Athenian  citizens,  and  admitted  them  to  the  .K'eusis.iau 
mysteries.  That  (his  honor  v.a.s  not  despised  by  the  highest  Koman  nobiliiy  may 
be  concluded  from  the  fact,  that  A.  Maulius  Torquatus,  who  was  censer  in  /".(Hi, 
and  consul  in  o0!l  and  MB,  has  the  surname  of  Alliens,  in  the  Capitoline  fasti, 
a  name  borne,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  no  other  member  of  his  family,  either  before 
or  afterwards. 

Nearly  about  the  time  when  the  consuls,  C'n.  Kulvius  and  L.  Postumius,  left 
Rome  on  their  expedition  to  Ulyria,  '.lie  Romans  must  have  heard 
the  tidings  of  the  death  of  Ilamilear.  h'rom  his  first  landing  in 
Spain  he  had  advanced  with  uninterrupted  success,  training  his  army  in  this  con- 
stant warfare  with  the  bravest  of  barbarians,  and  gainm;'  fresh  popularity  and 
influence  both  at  home  and  with  his  soldiers,  by  ids  free  distribution  of  his  spoils; 
spoils  not  1o  be  estimated  by  the  common  poverty  of  barbarians,  but  rich  in  sil- 
ver and  gold,  the  produce  of  the  still  abundant  mines  of  Spain.  In  the  ninth 
year  of  h's  command  he  had  reached  (he  Tagus,  when  he  was  killed  Li.  a,  battle 
with  the  Vettonians,  a  tribe  who  dwelt  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Douro,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law,  ITasdruhal.58 

The  work  which  Ilamdcar  had  be[;un  by  riie  sword,  was  combined  and  eon-oli- 
Hi.jrahai',1  ro8,a.a  dated  by  the  policy  of  his  successor.  Hasdrubal  was  one  of  those 
wki^bj"  ih  I        H    fitted  to  exercise  an  ascendency  over  the 

lodeckhim.  minds  of  barbarians  ;H  his  perseual  appearance  was  engaging  ;    he 

understood  the.  habits  and   feelings  of   the  Spaniards,  and  spared  no  pains   to 

■  PolybiuB,  IT.  11.  a  Polyblua,  II.  1.    Zonarasi  VIII,  19.     Nu- 

'■'■  >V!v:eu;,  II.  12.  pos,  Diodor.  Ed.  lib.  XXV. 

M  Folybius,  II-  12.    Zouavas,  VIII.  13.  ■'  IVvbius,  II.  18,  30.    Appiaa,  VI.  i,  6. 
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accommodate  himself  to  them.     Thus  the  native  princes,  far  and  near,  sought 

his  friendship,  and  were,  eager  to  become  Llio  aUic?=  of  Carthage  ;  a.  u  c  im,  a.  c. 
while  by  the  foundation  of  New  Carthage,  or  Carihagena,  a  place  ss>- 
pc^scssmg  ,itie  of  the  best  harbors  hi  the  Mediterranean,  aed  naturally  strong  0:1 
tiie  kind  side,  lie  was  e:i;tb!etl  to  commune]  the  heart  of  Spain,  from  it  position 
close  at  hand,  instead  of  beginning  his  operations  from  a  distant  corner  of  the  coitu- 
!ry.  like  Gitdes.  The  Romans  observed  bis  progress  with  no  sural!  alarm;  but, 
['icir  dread  of  an  approaching  Gaulish  biw.'sion  made  them  unwilling  to  provoke 
a  war  at  this  moment  with  Carthage.  They  endeavored  therefore  to  secure 
themselves  by  treaty,  and  concluded  a  convention  wiib  Ilasdrubal,  by  which  be 
bound  himself  not  to  extend  his  conquests  to  (be  north  of  the  J.berus  or  Ebro30 
1.5 y  this  stipulation,  the  Roe'.ms  hoped  to  keep  him.  at  a  sufficient,  distance,  not 
from  Italy  only,  but  front  their  old  allies,  the  people  of  Massalia,  some  of  whose 
colonies  had  been  founded  sott'b  of  (In;  Pyrenees,  along  the  coast  of  what  is  now 
Catalonia,  bior  were:  they  abandoning  to  him  the  whole,  country  southward  of 
the  Iberus ;  for  (hey  had  lately  formed  an  alliance  wi;h  !hc-  Sa^untuies,  a.  people 
partly  of  Greek,  or  at  any  rate  not,  of  Spanish  ex  tract 'on,  who  lived  near  the 
eoai.t  between  t.i'.e  Ibctus  and  the  Sucro,  and  who,  in  their  fear  of  the  Cnrina- 
giaiar  powesr,  had  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Rome.31  The  treaty 
concluded  with  Ilamilcar,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  had  contained  it 
clause  forbidding  either  of  the  eontva.eung  paries  to  molest  the  allies  of  the 
other  ■}'*  Saijainium,  therefore,  was  safe  from  attack  ;  and  the.  Romans  hoped,  no 
doubt,  to  secure  their  footing  in  Spain  through  its  means,  and  from  thence,  so 
soon  as  (he  Gaulish  war  was  over,  to  sap  (he  newly  formed  dominion  of  Car- 
iha.;.-e,  by  o::'eriag  their  aid   to  ail  the  native   tribes   who   mi^bt,  wish  1.0   escape 

But  these  hopes  and  fears  for  their  dominion  in  Spain  were  overpowered  at 

present  by  a  nearer  anxiety,  the  dread 

Cisalpine  Gauls  had  for  the  last  ten  years  resumed  (heir  old  bos-  ™i™  tr^tBauu. 
lile  di-nosilions,  which  before  that,  time,  had  slumbered,  fee'  nearly  forty-live  years, 
since  (heir  great  defeat  by  the  consul  Q.  /Kmilhts  Papus,  two  years  before  the 
invasion  of  l'yrriius.1'-  Tn  (hat  interval  they  bad  seen  (wo  Roman  colonic"  fouad.ed 
on  the  land  which  bad  formerly  been  theirs;  Sena,  immediately  after  (lie  war," 
and  Ariminum,  about  fourteen  years  afterwards,  or  four  years  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  with  Carthage.  Rut  neither  of  these  occupations  of  what  [hey 
most  have  considered  their  own  land,  pro  volt  fid  them,  as  it  seems,  to  attack  the 
Romans;  and  (hey  remained  quiet  through  the  whole  of  the  iirsf  Punic  war, 
when  the  Romans,  engaged  year  after  year  in  Sicily,  would  have  resisted  them 
at  the  greatest  disadvantage.  Rut  three  years  after  the  peace  with  Carthage, 
we  iind  :he  Roman  consuls  invading  the  territory  of  the  Gauls.  It  is  diiib'.ub.  to 
believe  that  these  renewed  hostilities  wars  who!]}-  owing',  as  Polybius  says,"  to 
the  innate  restlessness  of  (he  Gaulish  character,  and  to  (he  rising  up  of  a  new 
gist'.' ration  who  bad  forgotten  I. be  defeats  of  their  lathers.  Rut  this  new  gener- 
ation must  have  been  ready  for  war  at  least  ten  years  earlier;  and  their  impa- 
tience would  scarcely  have  waited  so  long  only  to  break  forth  at  last  when  the 
favorable  opportunity  was  over. 

The  Cisalpine  Cauls  called  in  (heir  brcthreni  from  beyond  the  Alps  to  aid 
them;  but  tiiese  new-comers  excited  jealousies  ;  and.  on  one  occa-  iv™^™.  0i  it» 
sion  there  was  a  regular  hair.le  fought  between  them  .and  (lie  Cis-  G"°l»Bl'«ar' 
; dome  Gauls,  with  such  slaua,'b'.er  on  both  sides  as  relieved  the  Romans  from  all 
presect  danger."'1  lint  afterwards,  in  the  year  521,  when  Rabins  Ma\imus  was 
for  the  first  time  consul,  an  agrarian   bi.w  was  proposed  and   carried  by  C.  Fla- 

B  PnivbiHs,  11. 13,  in.  ar,  9.  ■  a.  u.  0.  in.  cimP.  xxxvu.  P.  390  of 

»  Polybina,  EH.  16,  SI,  80.   .  thisWetory. 

*  Polybius,  III.  81.  "  Polybius,  II.  13.  M  II.  SI. 

*  Polybius,  II.  21. 
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niirikis,  one  of  the  tribunes,  for  :l  general  assignation  of  the  laud  between  Arimi- 
nnm  -Lncl  Sena,3'  si.  measure  which  no';  only  ejected,  perhaps,  many  of  the  old 
Gaulish  inhabitants,  who  bid  still  been  suffered  lo  enjoy  their  former  possessions, 
liu!  scemotl  an  earnest  of  the  intention  of  the  Romans  to  extirpate  the  Gauls  nl'.o- 
a.  u.  cm  a.  u.  gether  from  every  portion  of  Gaulish  territory  which  the  ioifane 
!i('  of  war  might  hereafter  give  them.      Accordingly,  there  was  now 

a  unanimous  cry  amongst  the  Gauls  for  war,  and  for  obtaining  the  aid  of  their 
Transalpine  countrymen.  Their  preparations  were  made  with  unusual  patiei 
there  was  no  premature  movement  ;  but  they  endeavored  to  provide  themse 
wiili  money,  of  which  (hey  had  none  of  their  own,  by  si-llir.o-  various  commodi- 
ties, wool  and  hides,  and,  above  all,  captive  slaves,  to  merchants  who  would,  pay  for 
Utcni  in  gold  and  silver.3''  Thus  they  were  enabled  io  engage  the  services  of  a 
large  body  of  Transalpine  Gauls,  whom  they  templed  besides  with  the  prospent 
of  a  permanent  settlement  in  Italy;  whilst  the  Romans,  knowing  full  well  that 
the  storm  was  gathering,  yet  unwilling  to  provoke  It  by  common-big  hostilities, 
were  kept,  year  after  year  in  a  state  of  anxious  preparation,  till  the  invasion  at 
last,  as  it  scorns,  actually  burst  upon  them  unexpectedly. 

In  this  state  of  suspense,  s up ms ti lions  terrors  possessed,  men's  minds  readily. 

miLdmstalT ,  The  Capiiol  was  struck  with  lightning,  an  unwonted  prodigy  ;  and 
the  Sibylline  hooks  were  consulted  in  consequence.  The  hooks 
said,  "When  the  lightning  shall  strike  the  Capitol  anil  the  temple  of  Apollo,  then 
must  thrnt,  0  Roman,  beware  of  the  Gauls. "S'J  And  another  pronhcey  said  that 
a  time  should  come  '-when  the  race  of  the  Greeks  and  the  race  of  the  Gauls 
should  occupy  the  Forum  of  Rome."  It  is  charaet'edstlo  of  superstition  to  trans- 
fer to  its  idols  that  mockery  of  truth  which  itself  so  delights  in,  and  to  believe 
that  they  care  not  for  wickaikiess,  if  ii,  be  done  lo  promote  their  service.  A  man 
and  woman  of  (he  Gaulish  raee,  wi'.h  a  Greek  men  a.nil  woman,  were  buried  alive 
in  the  Forum  lioarium,  that  the  prophecy  might  be  fulfilled  in  word,  and  might, 
so  the  Romans  hoped,  be  proved  to  be  in  spirit  a  lie.as 

It  was  the  spring  of  the  vcar  Oiii),  and  the  consuls  chosen  wereL.  jEmilius  Papus 
and  C.  Aiilius  Kegulus,  sou  of  ilnif  Regales  who  had  been  so 
famous  in  the  first  Punic  war.  The-  TnLr.salpir.e  Ga:ds  had  not 
ye!  crossed  the  Alps  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  tidings  ariived  that  the  Sardinians, 
impatient  of  the  dominion  of  a  Roman  pnefor,  to  which  they  had  now,  for  the 
first  time,  been  made  regularly  subject,  had  broken  out  into  a  general  revolt. 
Accordingly,  C.  Regulus,  with  one  consular  army,  was  sent  over  to  Sardinia  lo 
put  down  the  revolt.4" 

He  was  already  arrived  in  his  province,  when  the  Transalpine  Gauls,  on  the 
Pi«,>5:r.ii(,=i  in  Lta  first  melting  of  the  snows,  crossed  flie  Alps;  anil  the  Uisa.lpme 
PiK,Lli!1""T'  Gauls,  joining  them  with  all  their  own  disposable  forces,  the  inva- 
sion of  Italy  was  no  longer  delayed.  The  alarm  was  given  at  Rome ;  and  then 
was  seen  with  what  vast  power  anil  energy  the  Roman  government  conk!  meet 
an  emergency  of  real  danger.  The  whole  free  population  of  Italy,  of  an  age  to 
iieai1  arms,  was  reported  lo  Home  hi  the  returns  of  the  census  of  the  several 
a.  u.  a  m.  a.  c.  states;  and  in  a  contest-  with  barbarians  such  as  (lie.  Gauls,  every 
m-  state  and   every  man  could  be   depended   on;  for   no  evil  could 

equal  the  victory  of  such  an  enemy.  Thus  knowing  the  whole  extent  of  its  re- 
sources, the  government  prepared  accordingly  its  active  armies,  and  its  anides  of 
reserve,  while   every  important  city  was  duly   provisioned,   and  provided  with 

;T  Ciotvu,  Di'i  Si^ii'-o'.iitu,  <J.  4,  !>:;'j.'ij;i  this  Y.iVf     v.lniii  i'.'eii:is  win  dor.s-.d  aba?  ivlth  M'.  I'-am- 
in  B2G,  when  Q.  Fa'iiius,  tona/i  ''it-rrum,  C.  V\iir-    imnins  Miittin. 
iLiiaiii,  quoad  potnit,  resUt.it.  agriim  I' 

«':  <Ui\.'\i- Vi  lit  ilil  ■:■.!•.  I  :;LriCLial:eH  ;  Li  111  i 

dividenti.      But  from  Tolybiua,  II.  21,  „  ..r  ..    .     -. 

pears  thaUhc  law  w;;s  ..■:,-:tI.  ■';  i:i1v  e:r..Jl  \n  St.  -■'  e>i',,ias,  IV.  13.    riutardi,  Murwll.  3. 

Lepidua,  who  was  consul   in  523;    so  tkiit  it  uaras,  VIII.  19. 

must  Lave  beta  p;:-ri;;l  in  the-  ;,rcvi;)ii:i  ;vnr,  "  I'o'.ybiv.s,  II.  23,     Zouaras,  VIII.  18, 
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large  magazines  of  arms,  raid  tin:  system  being  never  forgotten  of  securing  rdli'ia 
to  act  on  (lie  e;c:nv's  flank  or  rear,  the  friendship  of  tlie,  Ceuomn.nians  and  Vene- 
tians was  timely  obtained,  whose  country,  lying  along  '.hi!  lower  part  of  the  course 
of  tlm  I'o,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  was  in  direct  communication  with 
the  Romans  at.  Ariminum,  and  commanded  tin;  -whole,  eastern  froatier  of  the  hos- 
tile Cauls,  so  as  Lo  Lbroa.ten  their  territory  with  invasion,  as  soon  an  their  a.;  my 
should  begin  to  march  southwards.  In  fact,  this  desertion  of  the  Gaulish  cause 
l;v  the  Ce in;];-.: Lilians  and  Vcueih.as  crippled  the  invasion  at  (he  very  outset ;  for  a 
lar^o  force  was  kept  at  home  to  cover  the  frontier,  and  the  invading  army,  ac- 
cording to  .I.'olybitis,  did  not  finally  amount  to  more  than  50,000  foot,  and  iib.DOO 
cavalry  and  war- chariots." 

Two  roads  led  free-.  Cisalpine  Caul  ir.to  the  heart  of  Italy  ;  the 'one  by  Arimi- 
num and  Umbria,  LI  if;  oilier  by  Etvuria.  Or"  these  live  former  was  PlsMon  a!  ^  Kllalm 
covered  by  a  consular  army  of  2*7,000  men,  by  the  disposable  """"■ 
force  of  the  Umbrians,  amounting  to  20,000  men,  and  by  the  Cenomanian  and 
Venetian  auxiliaries,  who  are  computed  at  20,000  men  more.  The  u-mbrians  and 
the  barbarian  auxiliaries  were  stationed  on  the  edge  of  the  GiV.ilis::  frontier,  west- 
ward, probably,  of  riarshvi,  to  be  ready  to  pour  down  upon  the  Botan  country, 
near  the  modern  towns  of  l-'orli  nnil  h'ucnxa  ;  while  the  consul,  L,  .dlmilius,  was 
posted  at  some  point  in  the  direction  of  Ariminum :  but  whether  he  was  actually 
at  Ariminum  to  defend  the  frontier,  or  m  some  position  nearer  Lo  Home,  from 
whence  ho  might  more  easily  co-operate  with  the  army  covering  Rtruria,  (he 
narrative  of  l'olybius  docs  not  state  clearly.45  On  the  other  line,  which  led 
ibreagh  E:.rnrii;,  there  lay  an  army  of  o-t.UO't  Sabines  and  .Ktlaiseaars,  commanded 
by  a  Roman  prador  ;  whilst  Rome  ilself  was  covered  by  a  reserve,  army  of  more 
than  50,000,  under  far;  command,  we  may  suppose,  of  the  pnefor  of  (.lie  city.  These 
forces  were  actually  called  out  and  organized  ;  hu(  lac  returas  of  the  popuki::eai 
capabie  of  bearing  arms,  and  which,  in.  case  of  need,  might  recruit  and  support 
the  Loops  already  i".  the  Jieid,  presented,  it  is  said,  a  sum  total,  inclusive  of  the 
soldiers  really  enlisted,  of  no  fewer  than  Y50,000." 

The  invaders  seem  to  have  conducted  their  march  skilfully;  for  passing  be- 
tween the  Roman  armies,  they  descended  from  the  Apennines  n.  „,  c.  jj,,.  A.  c. 
into  the  valley  of.  the  upper  Arno,  followed  it  down  n 
Arretium,  and  from  thence,  advanced  towards  Cluslum,  in  the  very  SM"*1 
heart  of  Ktruiia,  after  having  ravaged  the  whole  country  rear  the  line  of  their 
march  with  out  any  opposition.  When  ike  Reman  prahor  becn.me  aware  that  Lite 
enemy  were  between  hbu  and  Rome,  he  put  iiis  army  in  motion  to  pursue  them. 
The  Hauls  met  him  and  defeated  ban,  but  were  prevented  from  completing  the 
des! ruction  of  his  army  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  tire  consul  T..  .abaiilias,  who 
had  also  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  when  be  beard  that  the.  enemy  were  in 
litruriit."  Then  the  Cauls,  enriched,  but  at  the  same  time  encumbered,  with 
"'heir  plunder,  and  having  been  entirely  successful  hitherto,  determined,  to  carry 
off  their  prisoners  and  spoil  in  safety  Lo  their  own  country,  and  afterwards,  when 
their  army  was  ii«ain  hi  for  action,  to  repeat  their  invasion.  A.s  the  Roman 
armies  were  between  them  and  the.  Apennines,  they  resolved  to  retreat  by  the 
coast  road  into  Liguria,  and  descended  info  the  valley  of  the  Ombrone  with  that 
object.  Rut  when  they  had  readied  the  coast,  and  were  marching  northwards 
towards  the  mouth  of  "the  Arno,  they  suddenly  encountered  a  new  enemy.  The 
consul,  0,  Reoailus,  having  been  recalled  from  Sardinia,  had  just  landed  at  l.'isa, 
and  was  new  on  his  march  by  the  very  same  coast  road  towards  Rome."  The 
Gauls  were  thus  placed  between  two  enemies ;  for  L.  jEroilius  was  hanging  on 
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their  roar ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  engage  both  the  consular  armies  at  once. 
The  battle  was  long  and    bloody,  and   the  Romans   lost  one  of  their  consuls,  C. 

Regulus  ;  lmt  in  the  end  they  won  a  camp-nte  victory,  and  the  Gaulish  nrmy 
was  almost  destroyed/5  Immediately  after  the  victory,  L.  ..-Emilius  hastened  to 
invade  (lie  Gaulish  territory  by  the  same  road  which  the  Gauls  bad  intended  to 
ma.ke  their  line  of  retreat ;  and"  as  the  Gauls  wore  mostly  on  their  other  frontier, 
to  oppose  the  Umbrians  and  their  barbarian  allies,  the  consul  overran  the  conn- 
try  without  resistance,  lie  returnee  to  Rome  and  triumphed;  and  the  a'ohkei 
chains  worn  by  the  Gauls  round  their  necks  and  arms  were  hung  up  as  a  splen- 
did monument  of  the  victory  in  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter." 

This  great  success  encouraged  the  Romans  to  press  the  war  against  the  Gauls 
e.,„^„..,i  .,t  um lioiiuB  with  the  utmost  vigor,  in  the  hope  of  completing  their  destruction, 
andWbriona.  a|)(j   cfl-;.t,.tj,-|f,'   tlie   conquest   of  their  country.      Trusting   to  their 

treaty  with  TTasdruhal,  fhoy  thought  they  should,  have  time  to  deal  with  their 
nearer  enemies,  before  they  turned  their  attention  seriously  to  the  affairs  of  frnnin. 
■Accordingly  for  the  next  three  years  both  consuls  were  each  year  employed  in 
Oisaipr.ee  Gaul,  and  with  such  success,  that  the  Btiiau  end  Insubrian  nations, 
whose  eouetry  stretched  from  the,  Apennines  to  the  Alps  across  the  whole  plain 
o:  Northern  Italy,  and  extended  from  the  neighborhood  of  Arimimnn  westward 
as  far  as  the  Ticiuus,  were  obliged  one  ancr  the  oilier  to  submit,  at  discretion.,B 

The  details  of  battles  fought-  with  barbarians  are  rarely  worth  recording  ;  hut 

among  the  consuls  of  these  three  years  were  men  whose  personal 

fame  attracts  our  notice  ;  and  some  of  the  cireumslauces  connected 

with  their  military  proceedings  will  lead  us  naturally  to  a  subject  of  far  deeper 

interest,  the  political  state  of  Rome  on  the  eve,  of  the  second  Punic  war. 

The  consuls  of  (he  year  a'il),  who  succeeded  L.  ..'himiie.is  and  U.  Kcgulus,  had 
both  of  them  been  consuls  before,  and  censors  ;  and  in  their  censorship  they  had 
been  colleagues,  as  now  in  their  seeoad  consulship.  These  were  T.  Manlius  Ter- 
quatus  and  tj.  Rulvius-Fhtccus,  men  of  kindred  character :  Manlius  possessing  all 
the  traditional  sternness  of  his  race,  and  -Q.  e'ulvius,  in  his  unyielding  and  un 
lenting.  nature,  rivalling  the  proudest  patricians  in  "Rome.  They  were  made  o 
suls  together,  ia  the  hope  that  the  Gaulish  war,  under  their  conduct,  would 
brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion  ;  hat  in  this  they  disappointed  their  countrymi 
for  although  they  reduced  the  Boians  to  submission,  yet,  (hey  could  do  nothing 
against  the  lnsubrians,  owing  to  .an  unusually  rainy  season,  which,  tilling  all 
the  streams,  made  the  country  about  the  I'o  impracticable,  and  occasioned  epi- 
a.  u.  c.  ho.  a.  t.  deinic  diseases  among  the  soldiers.''''  The  consuls  were  apparent- 
K1,    .  ]y  required  to  abdicate  before  the  end  of  the  year;   for  the  old  a.ad 

bliad  L.  Vietellus,  the  pont-ii'ex  maximus,  was  named  dictator,  to  hold  the  eomit-ia  ; 
and  T:y  him  were  elected  the  consuls  of  the  following  year,  0.  h'laaiiaius  ri'epos 
and  P.  Furius  Philus. 

Flaminius,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  tribune  ten  years  before,  and  had  then 
_.  .    ddtt^  „     carried  an  agra.riari   law  for  a  general   assignation  of  the  land  for- 

■■ riy  conquered  from  the  Gauls  near  Ariminum.    lfwasporhr.ps 

*F  °  ""'  '  from  some  expectation  that,  if  he-  made  fresh  conquests,  he  would 
propose  a  similar  assigaaiiou  of  them,  that  the  people  elected  him  consul:  the 
senate,  on  Liu;  oilier  head,  used  their  utmost  endeavors  io  tr.akc  his  consulship 
wholly  inactive.  He  was  already  in  the  field  with  his  colleagues,  and  had  en- 
tered the  enemy's  country,  when  the  senate  stmt  orders  to  both  the  consuls  to 
return  instantly  to  Rome.''  'Dreadful  prodigies  had  been  manifested;  three 
moons  had  been  seen  at  once  in  the  sky  ;  a  vulture  had  haunted  the  I'orum  ;  and 
a  stream  in  Piccnum  had  run.  blood. iL     The   aitgars  declared  that  the  omens  had 
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not  been  duly  observed  at  the  election  of  the  consuls:  (Key  must  therefore  Ik; 
forthwith  refilled.  Kamlnius,  guessing  the  purport,  of  t-lio  senate's  dispatches, 
and  receiving  them  when  lie  was  on  the  very  eve  of  a  battle,  would  not  read 
them  till  the  action  was  over ;  and  having  g;!iued  a'eomplcto  victory,  he  declared, 
when  he  did  read  them,  that  the  gods  themselves  bad  solved  the  A, „.  c  63,  A  c. 
senate's  scruples  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  his  appointment,  and  that  al' 
it  was  needless  for  him  now  to  return.  He  continued  his  opera lions  therefore  till 
■  !:e  end  of  (he  season  with  much,  success  ;  he  took  a  great  many  prisoners,  and  a 
large  amount  of  plunder,  all  of  which  he  distributed  to  his  soldiers  ;  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome  lie  demanded  a  triumph.  The  senate,  resenting  his  disobedience, 
refused  it;  hut  he  obtained  it,  as  file  popular  consuls  IToralius  and  Valerius  had 
done  220  years  before,  by  a  decree  of  the  comitia."1 

Flaminius  was  through  life  the  enemy  of  the  aristocratica!  party;  and  our 
accounts   of  these   times   come-  from   writers   whose   feeling   was  . 

strongly  a.rist.oeratical.      Besides,  his  defeat  and   death  at  1'hrasy-       *"°  ' ""*' 

menus  made  the  Romans  in  general  iinfriein.il v  to  his  memory  ;  as  national  ".aide 
is  always  ready  lo  ascribe  disasters  in  war  tc  the  incapacity  either  of  the  gene-rat 
or  the  government.  But,  "Flaminius  was  a  brave  and  honest  mat),  ovcr-oor.'ideirl-, 
it  is  true,  and  over-vehement,  but  neither  a  demagogue,  nor  a  mere  blind  parti- 
san. Like  many  others  of  the  noblest  of  the  plebeians,  he  was  impatient  of  that 
craft  of  augury,  which  he  well  knew  was  no  genuine  and.  simple-hearted  super- 
stition, but  an  engine  of  aristocratica!  policy  used  by  the  nobility  against  those 
whom  they  hated  or  feared.  Yet  the  time  was  not  come  when  the  people  at 
large  saw  this  equally  ;  and  therefore  Jflamiuius  shared  the  fate,  a.ud  incurred 
the  blame,  of  those  premature  reformers,  who,  putting  the  sickle  lo  the  corn 
before  it  is  ripe,  reap  only  mischief  to  themselves,  and  obtain  no  fruit  for  the  world. 

Flaminius  and  Jfurius  were  succeeded  in  the  consulship  by  II.  Claudius  Marcel- 
ltts  and  Cn.  Cornelius  Sclpto.  Mareellus,  afterwards  so  famous, 
was  at-  this  lime  nearly  fifty  years  old,  and  in  bis  natural  ■  ■  ■  .■  1 1 ■ : . i ■.  :■  ■'.  < -i.-. .  m. 
ter  seems  greatly  to  have  resembled  Flaminius,  Like  him  he  was 
a  brave  and  hardy  soldier,  open  ia  his  temper,  active  and  enterprising  in  the 
highest  degree;  but  so  adventurous  and  imprudent,  that  even  in  old  atre  lie 
retained  the  thoughtlessness  of  a  hoy,  and  perished  at  sixty  by  plunging  into  a 
snare  which  a  sinpling  might  ha.ve  expected  and  shunned.  Hut  he  attached  him- 
self to  Hie  aristocracy,  which  flaminius  opposed;  and  all  hi.,  military  successes 
met  with  their  full  share  of  honor  and  reward.'  In  this  his  first  consulship  he 
encountered  lirltomarus,  or  Viridomarus,  one  of  the  Gaulish  chiefs,  in  single  com- 
bat, and  slew  him  In  the  sight  of  his  army.  For  this  exploit  he  was  ranked  with 
Romulus  and  Cornelius  Cossus,  who,  like  him,  when  commanding  Die  Roman 
armies,  had  slain  the  enemy's  general  with  their  own  hand  ;  and  he  oilered  the 
finella  Opium.,  or  chaioe  snails,  of  the  slain  chief  to  Jupiter  Ferelrius,  as  the  most 
striking  part  of  the-  spectacle  of  Ins  splendid  triumph. w 

The  two  following  years,  533  and  534,  were  only  marked  by  wars  with  new 
barbarian  enemies;  the  Tstrians,  whose  country  ran  out  like  a  pen-  A  D  c  IM  A  c 
insula,  into  the  Adriatic,  at  the  very  head  of  the  gulf,  to  the  cast  j^fc  iitt'aJ 
of  the  country  of  the  Venetians,  and  I  lie  Gaulish  or  mived  Gaul- 
ish tribes,  which  lived  to  the  north  of  the  Insubria.ns,  on  the  very  roots  of  the 
Alps.  The  Istrians,  a.  people  of  kindred  race  and  habits  to  the  Illyriuns  of  the 
more  southern  parts  of  die  Adriatic,  were  accused  like  them  of  having  committed 
nets  of  piracy  on  the  Roman  merchant  vessels,  They  were  defeated,  hut  not 
without  a  severe  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  One  of  the  consuls  employed 
against  them  was  M.  Minncius  Rufus,  so  famous  four  years  afterwards  as  ma-ter 
of  the  horse  to  the  dictator  Q.  Fabius." 

'■'  Znnnras,  VIII.  SO.  "  Zona™;,  VIII.  -20.  Orosin.l,  IV.  13.  EntCO- 

"  ]')ntar«li,  Martrll.  7.  S.     Live,  Er.it.  XX.     vi us,  III.  7. 
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The  year  of  Rome  531  wis  marked  by  tin;  censorship  of  L.  jEmilius  Papua 
peiMrdnr  °f  Fkmb-  ^d  C,  Flaminius ;  a  censorship  distinguished  by  several  memora- 
""■  ble  regulations  and  public  works,  and  which  throws  great  light 

on  the  character  of  Flaminius,  and  through  him  on  the  general  .stale  of  parties 
in  the  commonwealth.  In  (be  iirst  place,  we  may  be  quite  certain  thai  no  mere 
demagogue,  nor  any  one  who  was  considered  a  bad  or  unwise  man,  would  have 
been  elected  ;i  censor  at  this  period.  The  high  dignity  of  the  office  repelled  from 
it  all  hut  citizens  of  the  very  first  reputation  ;  nor  were  tlie  bravery  and  activity 
of  a  good  soldier  the  qualities  which  most  fitted  a  man  to  discharge  its  many 
important  duties.  h  iambi  ins  lied  carried  an  agrarian  law,  and  had  continued  t  :i 
command  his  army  as  consul,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the  senate  ; 
but  he  knew  how  to  distinguish  between  the  selfishness  rind  jealousy  of  an  aris- 
tocracy, and  those  aristoeratieal  elements  which  are  essentia]  to  all  good  govern- 
ment; and  the  great  measure  of  his  censorship  was  a,  repetition  of  the  roga'.a'ion 
made  by  the  famous  censors  Q.  Fabius  Bullus  and  P,  Decius,  about  eighty  years 
before:  lie  removed  all  frecdmen  from  the  country  tribes,  and  enrolled  them  in 
the  four  city  tribes,  the  Palatine,  the  Flsquilino,  the  Collinc,  and  the  Suburran. 

A  single  line  in  the  epitome  of  Livy's  twentieth  book  contains  all  our  informa- 
T7isa,.v  rf  i>  ?r.,,d-  tion  respecting  this  measiu'e,  and  it  relates  the  fact  merely,  wrth- 
nu » im eiiy tdb«.  out  a  word  of  explanation.  We  must  suppose  that  the  regulation 
of  Tablets  and  Decius  had  been  regarded  as  a  remedy  for  a  crying  evil  at  a  par- 
ticular time,  and  not  as  a  general  rule  to  be  observed  forever.  In  common 
times  the  freedmau.  being  still  closely'  connected  with  his  old  master,  who  was 
new  become  his  patron,  patronus,  would  be  enrolled  in  his  patron's  tribe  ;  and 
this  would  seem  the-  most  natural  course,  when  the  particular  case  was  con- 
sidered, without  reference  to  the  poiiticd  consequences  of  the  system,  so  soon  as 
it  was  generally  adopted.  These  coiiseeiier.ecs  would  be  to  give  political  bulu- 
encc  to  a  class  of  men  in  all  respects  unlike  the  old  ng.rj  cultural  commons.  The 
class  of  freed  men  contained  many  rich  citizens,  and  many  poor  ones  ;  but  rich 
and  poor  alike  lived  by  trade  rather  than  by  agriculture,-  —in  Rome,  rather  than 
in  the  country.  It  is  said  that  the  freed  negro  in  America  is  confined  by  public 
feeling  to  the  exercise  of  two  or  throe  trades  or  calibers  only,  and  these  humble 
ones  ;  but  the  freedman  of  the  ancient  uerbl  Inhered  under  no  such  restriction, 
lb:  might  keep  n  little  stall  in  the  Forum,  or  he  might  be  a  merchant  trafficking 
v,  ill.  Kgypt-  a-.id  with  Cartilage  :  or  again,  he  might  be  a.  moneyed  man,  and  live 
on  the,  interest  of  his  loans ;  or  he,  might  go  out  as  a  farmer  of  the  taxes  to  feicily, 
and  acquire  an  immense  fortune  at  the  expense  of  the  province.  Rut  in  no  ease 
wove  his  habits  like  those  of  the  agricultural  citizen  ;  and  Flaminius,  like  M, 
Curies,  ami  P.  Decius,  and  like  (J.  .Mnrius  in  later  times,  was  an  enemy  to  every 
thing  which  mhrht  elevate  trie  mercantile  and  moneyed  classes,  and  stii]  more  the 
small  shopkeepers  and  low  populace  of  the  city,  above  the  proprietors  and  culti- 
vators of  the  land. 

It  was  probably  in  the  same  spirit  that  Pi.aminias  shortly  afterwards  supported 
em  to  <***  a»  tne  kill  of  an  unknown  tribune,  Q,  Claudius,  which  forbade  all 
:  ■■■'iiiitors  and  sons  of  senators  from  being  the  owners  of  a  ship  of 

u°n'         ,  the  burden  of  more  than  300  amphora:.     The  express  object  of 

this  bill  was  to  hinder  the  Roman  aristocracy  from  becoming,  like  the  Venetian 
nobles,  a  company  of  wenlihy  merchants.  The  com  ships  which  the  Tsiri;;r.s 
were  accused  of  intercepting,  belonged,  no  doubt,  to  some  of  the  nobility,  and 
were  engaged  in  carrying  the  corn  grown  on  their  extensive  occupation  lands  in 
Picenum  and  the  coast  of  Umhria,  to  the  markets  of  Greece  and  Macedonia. 
biauihiiiis  thought  that  traffic  was  unworthy  of  the  Roman  nobility :  perhaps  he 
fancied  that  they  who  derived  their  wealth  from  foreign  trade  would  be  too  much 
afraid  of  offending  their  customers,  and  would  compromise  their  country's  honor 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  profit.  But  on  this  occasion  he  stood  alone  in  the  sen- 
ate :  neither  Q.  Fahius,  nor  T.  Manlius,  nor  M.  Marceilus,  nor  any  of  the  Atilii, 
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or  Sempronis,  or  ^arvilii,  supported  Lini ;  but  :"ss  the  eomiiia  by  ihc  Hortensiar 
law  enjoyed  i.ln'  supreme  legisia'.ive  power,  the  oppcs'ii.ojt  of  tin-,  senate  was  vain, 
and  the  bill  was  passed.™ 

Yet,  while  Fiamiuius  imitated  1'abius  and  Deeius  in  their  political  regulations, 
lii'  fivalhal  Appins  Chmdhts  in  the  greatness  of  his  public  works.  ril1,:fc  m*]™.  ti« n* 
He  perfected  the  direct  communication  between  Kome  and  Ari-  ■"ln)ooWlJ- 
miaum,6i  the  great  road,  which,  lurieni;  to  tin:  right  after  crossing  l!\e  ,\l:l\i-i>i 
bridge,  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  leaving  Soracte  on  its  left,  till  it  again 
joined  the  line  of  the  modern  road  where  it  reerosses  t)je  'liber  and  ascends  to 
Concilium  ;  whiea  then  ascended.  the  valley  of  the  .Nav  to  Nn.rnia  a.nd  Intcrara- 
ni;i,  passed  over  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  Monte  Soimna.  descended  on  the  newly 
founded  colony  of  Ppoler.em,  ami  passed  through  the  magnificent  plain  beyond, 
till  it  reached  Fidginia ;  which  there  again  penetrating  into  the  green  valley  of 
lite  Caleigiiulo,  wound  its  way  along  the  stream  to  JVuccrla;  which  tben,  by  till 
impeioeptiba;  ascent,  rose  through  the  wide  unified  plain  of  ITelvillain  j^igil'o)  io 
the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines ;  v.diich,  tlie  moment  it  had  crossed  the  ridge, 
plunged  precipitately  down  into  die  deep  and  narrow  gorge  of  the  Cantiatio,  and, 
kcu'.med  in  between  gigantic  wtdis  o:  clilT,  struggled  on  for  many  miles  through 
the-  defile,  till  it  came  out  upon  the  open  country,  where  Lin:  Uaniiano  joins  ike 
Metatnits ;  which  then,  througli  a  rich  and  slightly  varied  plain,  followed  the  left 
bind;  of  teat  fateful  stream  till  it  reached  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  ;  and  which 
finally  kept  the  line  of  the  low  coast  to  Aiiminum,  tlie  last  city  of  Italy,  on  the 
very  edge  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  This  great  road,  which  is  still  or.e  of  the  chief 
lines  of  communication  in  Italy,  and  which  slid  exhibits  ill  its  bridges,  substruc- 
tions, and  above  all  in  the  magnificent  tunnel  of  Furl'.',  splendid  monuments  or" 
Roman  greatness,  has  immortalized  the  name  of  ('.  Flamiuius,  and  was  known 
throughout  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Empire  as  the  d'himiiiiati 
Way. 

His  other  great  work  was  the  budding-  of  a  circus  in  the  Campus  Marthas, 
which  was  also  called  by  his  name,  and  which,  like  the  Greek  Tt8l.]„ni,ianC,i„M 
theatres,  was  used  not   only  for  the  exhibition  of  games,  but  also 
oeefision-ikv  for  meeting?  of  the  somite  ar.d  assemblies  of  tlie  people,  when  tr.ey 
were  held  without  the  walls  of  the  city. 

Flaminius,  although  opposed  to  the  overbearing  rule  of  the  aristocracy,  stood 
aloof,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  parly  of  the  populace,  and  wished  ,:-„m-,iirf aiowei  ja- 
to  do  no  more  than  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  bci-t.  citizens  of  <°*&aml2*z- 
former  times,  of  Fabius  Rullus  and  Decius,  of  M.  Curius  and  T'abricitis.  But  we 
find  symptoms  of  the  growth  of  another  party,  which,  in  the  later  times  of  the 
Commonwealth,  was  almost  the  sole  representative  of  the  popular  cause,  the  party 
of  the  poorer  classes  within  Rome  itself,  the.  .l.'Vi.mt  populace,  as  they  wen:  called, 
in  whom  the  ancient  political  writers  saw  the  worst  form  of  democracy.  By  the 
influence  of  this  party,  it  seems  0.  Tarenfius  Varro,  a  butcher's  son,  had  a'.ready 
been  raised  to  the  rruteslorship,  and  had  been  made  plebeian  and  currde  tedile, 
and  was  now  looking  forward  to  still  higher  distinctions.  But  the  war  with  Car- 
thage crushed  it  for  the  present,  and  delayed  its  revival  for  nearly  a  huni.b'cd 
years,  and  established  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  on  the  firmest  base,  that  of 
the  public  respect  and  love,  feelings  which  their  conduct  in  the  great,  national 
struggle  had  justly  earned  for  them. 

Hasdrubal  had  died  in  the  year  before  Flamtmus'  censorship,  having  been 
assassinated  in  Ills  tent  by  a  Gaulish  slave,  in  revenge  for  the  death  Dm(i  jf  HaldruM. 
of  his  master."     The  voice  of  the  army  had  imm    h  II    I  isi    »*» u» 

Jlaimibui  to  the   command,  and   the  government  of  Cartilage  had   W  .^^to  hb^imI 
ratified   their  choice.      He  had  made  two  campaigns,  and  had  so 
put  down  all  opposition  to  the   Carthaginian   dominion,  that   the.  tiaguniinos,  ex- 

"  livy,  XXI.  63.  H  Polybinu,  II.  36.    Appian,  HiEpnn.  S. 
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peeling  to  1,0  af'.aeked  next,  as  the  OJilv  people,  si  dl  'i:fl  independent,  st:u L  Oiiencsf 
embassies  to  Rome,  to  request  the  interference  of  the:  Romans  in  their  behalf." 
Towards  ike  close  of  the  yea."  531,  Romnn  ambassadors  visited  Hamiibal  in  his. 
winter-quarters  fit  r>ew  Curtilage,  warning  him  not  Id  a.ttack  Saguntum,  which 
was  an  ally  of  Rome,  nor  to  cany  lus  arms  beyond  (lie  Iberus.  Receiving  unsat- 
isfactory answers,  they  proceeded  to  Giilhage,  and  declared  to  the  government 
that  li:e  Romans  would  consider  any  attack  upon  tinman  turn,  or  any  advance  of 
the  Carthaginians  beyond  the  Iberus,  as  acts  of  direct  hostility  against  Rome. 
They  could  not  imagine  thai  ('.',-  nth a '_re  would  dare  to  incur  sneli  h  penalty  ;  she 
had  paid  money  and  ceded  parts  of  her  territory  to  escape  1.h-:i  resentment  of  '.-lie 
Romans ;  would  she  now  voluntarily  brave  ii  by  fic-l.s  of  aggression  ?  Hannibal's 
party  could  not  have  obtained  so  complete  an  ascendency:  and  his  opponents 
would  surely  recover  their  influence,  when  his  polieiy  ihea.tened  to  imolve  lie: 
country  in  the-  dreaded  evils  of  another  war  with  Rome.  So  L  j-Thnilius  I'aulhis 
and  M.  Livius  were  chosen  conaula  for  the  year  535,  as  if  the  peace  would  not 
he  broken  ;  and  they  were  both  sent  over  to  Illyria  with  two  consular  armies  to 
chastise  the  revolt  of  Demetrius  of  1'hartis,  who,  reiving  en  his  hiimaie  coiinec- 
tioii  with  the  court  of  llacedon,  had  committed  various  breaches  of  treaty,  and 
was  setting  the-  Romans  at  defiance.5* 

L.  ^Emilius  was  a  brave  and  able  officer ;  and  he  and  his  colleague  did  their 
4-u.  c  sas.  a.  c.  work  effectually  ;  they  reduced  ail  the  enemy's  strongholds,  "ioo'< 
us.  VBbiiijri,.  "  pharus  itself,  and  obliged  Demetrius  to  escape  for  his  life  to 
Marcdoma,  and  finally  received  the  submission  of  all  Illyria,  and  settled  its 
a  (labs  at  their  discretion.  They  returned  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and 
obtained  a  triumph,  the  last  that  was  for  some  years  enjoyed  by  any  Roman 
officer;  for  already  the  falsehood  of  the  Roman  calculations  was  manifest;  Sn- 
gu mum,  unaided  bv  Home,  had  been  taken  and  destroyed  ;  wa.r  with  Oanha^e 
was  no  longer  doubtful ;  and  the  seat  of  that  war  was  likely  to  be  no  longo* 
Snain,  but  Italy. 


SECOND    PTJNIO    WAR. 


irv\xn;,\T.  -itAitcir  of  TrAxxniAi.  yumr  spain  to  tTAT.y-  passaok  or  tuk 

ALPS— BATTLES  Of  THE  TJllilSIA.  AM*  01'  TllEASYMKKl.'S— CJ.  i'AEIUS  MAXI- 
MU8  ItlCTATOK-IiATTLE  OF  CANN.E— A.  U.  C.  535  TO  5S8. 

Twice  in  history  has  there  been  witnessed  1  lie  struggle  of  the  highest  individ- 
a  EBi  ao  ua^  genius  against  the  resources  and  institutions  of  a  great  nation; 
ais."  ss-™d  ri-!i»  and,  in  both  eases,  the  nation  lias  been  victorious,  lor  seventeen 
years  Hannibal  stro\c  against  Rome;  for  sixteen  years  iSapoleoj; 
Ik'tiapartc  strove  against  Riig'and  :  the  efforts  of  the  first  ended  in  Zama,  those 
:>•  the  second  in  Waterloo. 

True  it  is,  as  Polyoma   has   said,  that  Hannibal  was  supported  by  the  zealous 

Ea     .Hl.rj]l  j    exertions  of  Carthage  ;:  and   the  strength  of  the  opposition  to  his 

policy  has  been  very  possibly  exaggerated  by  tin;  Roman  writers. 

"Polybins,   IH.   IB.     Appian,  Hispan.  11.         B  Polvbius,  III.  1G,  18.     Zonaras,  VIII.  80. 
livy,  XXI.  10.  '  TolyMus,  in.  10. 
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But  tlie  zeal  of  his  country  in  tin;  contest,  as  Polybius  himself  remarks  in  another 
place,2  was  itself  the  work  of  his  family,  Sever  did  great  men  move  show  them- 
selves the  living  spirit  of  a  nation  than  Humilear,  and  liasdrub.al,  anil  Hannibal, 
during  a  period  ol'  nearly  fifty  years,  approved  themselves  lo  be  to  Carthage.  Tt 
is  noli,  then,  merely  through  our  ignorance  ol  the  internal  stare  of  Carthage  that 
Hannibal  stands  so  prominent  in  all  our  conceptions  of  the  second  Punic  war: 
he  was  really  iis  moving  and  directing  power  ;  a.nd  the  energy  of  Ins  country  was 
but  :.i  light  reflected  from  his  own.  History  therefore  gathers  itself  into  his  sin- 
gle  person',  in  that  vast  tempest  which,  from  north  and  south,  from  the  west 
and  the  east,  broke  upon  Italy,  we  sec  nothing  but  Hannibal. 

But  if  Hannibal's  genius  may  be  likened  to  the  Homeric  god,  who  in  his  hatred 
of  (he  Trojans  rises  "from  the  deep  to   rally  the  fainting  Greeks,   f;iw,„M   a  Ron«. 
and  to  lead  them   against   the  enemy;   so  the   calm  courage  won   ,■....,.....  ...   ;   :., 

which  Hector  met  his  more  than  human  adversary  ia  his  country's  °f"llul1""11- 
cause,  is  no  unworthy  image  of  the  unyielding  n-.a^n annuity  displayed  by  the 
aristocracy  of  Koine.  As  Hannibal  utterly  eclipses  Carthage,  so  on  the  contrary 
Fabius,  Mn.cedlus,  Claudius  "Nero,  even  Scipio  himself,  are  as  nothing  when  com- 
pared to  the  spirit,  and.  wisdom,  and  power  of  Rome,  The  scna;  e  which  voted 
its  thanks  to  its  political  enemy,  Varro,  after  his  disastrous  defeat,  "  because  lie 
had  not.  despaired  of  tire  Commonwealth,"  and  which  disdained  either  Lo  solicit, 
or  to  reprove,  or  to  threaten,  or  in  any  way  lo  notice  the  twelve  colonies  v.  hich 
laid  refused,  their  accustomed  supplies  of  men  for  the  army,  is  far  more  to  be 
honored,  than  the  conqueror  of  Zama.  This  we  should  the  more  carefully  hear 
in  mind,  because  our  tendency  is  to  admire  individual  greatness  far  more  than 
national;  and  as  no  single  Roman  will  hear  comparison  with  Hannibal,  we  are 
apt  to  murmur  at  the  event  of  the  contest,  and  to  think  that  the  victory  was 
awarded  to  the  least  worthy  of  the  combatants.  On  the  contrary,  never  was  the 
wisdom  of  God's  providence  more  manifest  thriu  in  the  issue  of  the  straggle  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthage.  It  was  clearly  for  the  good  of  mankind  that  I  lan- 
nibal  should  he  conquered  ;  his  triumph  would  have  stopped  the  progress  of  the 
world.  For  great  men  can  only  act  permanently  by  forinir.g  great  nations  ;  and 
no  one  man,  even  though  it  were  Hannibal  himself,  can  in  one  generation  eli'ecL 
such  a  work.  iKut  where  the  nation  has  been  merely  enkindled  for  a  while  by  a 
givat  man's  spirit,  the  right  passes  away  with  him  who  communicated  it  ;  and  the 
nation,  when  lie  is  gone,  is  like  a  dead  body,  to  which  magic  power  had  for  a 
nionient  e-iven  an  :ain:i.nt:-:il.  lite  :  when  the  charm  has  ceased,  the  body  is  cold 
and  stiff  as  before.  He  who  grieves  over  the  battle  of  Zama,  should  carry  on 
his  ihoagbts  to  a  period  t.hir:y  years  ktcv,  when  Hamribnl  must,  m  l.'o.a  course 
of  nature,  have  been  dead,  and  consider  how  the  isolated  Phoenician  city  of  Car- 
thage was  fitted  to  receive  and  to  consolidate  the  civilisation  of  Greece,  or  by^  its 
laws  and  institutions  to  bind  tog-ether  barbarians  of  every  race  and  language  into 
an  orgauiierl  empire,  aad  prepare  them  for  becoming,  when  that  empire  nas  dis- 
solved, the  free  members  of  the  commonwealth  of  Christian  Europe. 

Hannibal  was  twenty-six  years  of  age  when  jus  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  CnrJluiginiiir,  mmios  in  Spain,  upon  the.  sudden  death  fI,.-,i,ii:,ii  ,,lkas s,,„„„. 
of  Hasdrubal.  Two  years,  we  have  seen,  laid  been  employed  in  *""■ 
expeditions  against  the  native  Spaniards;  the  third  year  was  devoted  to  the  siege 
of  Sagunlum.  Hannibal's  pretext  for  attacking  it  was,  that  the  Sagutitines  had 
oppressed  ore  of  the  Spanish  tribes  in  alliance  with  Carthage  g  but  no  caution  in 
the  Sagouime  government  coald  have  avoided  a  quarrel,  which  their  enemy  was 
dotee-minod  to  provoke.  Saguntum,  although  not  a  city  of  native  Spaniards,  re- 
sisted as  obstinately  as  if  the  very  air  of  Spain  had  breathed  into  foreign  settlers 
on  its  soil  (he  spirit  so  often,  in  many  different  aues,  displayed  by  ("he  Spanish. 
people.      Sagun turn  was   defended  iike  ISuma.ntia  and  Gerona:   the  siege   lasted 

"  Polybius,  IX.  22.  8  Polybius,  III.  15.    Appian,  Hispan.  SI. 
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eight  months  ;  ;i:i(3  when  ill]  hope  was  gone,  several  of  the  chiefs  kindled  ;'  'in' 
in  the  market- place,  ami  after  having  thrown  in  their  most  precious  ed'eets,  leapt 
into  if.  themselves,  and  perished.  Still  the  spoil  found  in  tin;  place  was  very  con- 
siderable :  there  was  a  large  treasure  of  money,  which  ITamiiba!  kept  for  Ins  vat 
expenses ;  tuerc  were  numerous  captives,  whom  he  distributed  amongst  his  sol- 
diers as  tlicir  shave  of  the  plunder;  and  there  was  much  costly  furniture  from 
the  public  and  private  buildings,  which,  lie  sent  home  to  decorate  the  temples 
-i-iicl  palaces  !■■:"  Cartilage,' 

It  ratist  have  been  towards  (lie  close  of  the  year,  but  apparently  before  the 
consuls  were  returned  from  Tllyria,  that,  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Sa- 
r,,-.  .  .;..':„.",i„i,,-1  guutum  reached  Rome.  Imme:liate1y  ambassadors  were  sent  to 
Carthage;  M.  Fabius  Buteo,  wl:o  bad  been  consul  seven-a:id- 
twenty  years  before,  C.  Lieinius  Tarns,  and  Q.  Radfms  Tamphllus.  Their  orders 
were  simply  to  demand  that  Hannibal  and  Ins  principal  officers  should  he  given 
up  for  their  attach"  upon  the  allies  of  Home,  in  lireac-h  of  the  treaty,  and,  if  this 
were  refused,  to  declare  war.  The  Carthaginians  tried  to  discuss  the  previous 
question,  whether  the  attack  on  Snguntum  was  a  breach  of  the  treaty  ;  *  jut  to 
this  the  "Romans  would  not  listen.  At  length  "M.  Fabius  gathered  up  hit  toga, 
;;s  if  '.e  was  trapping  up  something  ia.  it.  aad  ::.:':iiing  it  iy.it  t'iiiis  ..billed  !"!:'•:' her, 
he  sa.id,  "  Behold,  here  are  peace  and  war  ;  take  which  you  choose  1"  The  Car- 
thaginian suilbie,  or  judge,  answered,  "  Give  whichever  thou  wilt."  TTereupon 
Fabius  shook  out.  the  folds  of  bis  toga,  saying,  "  Then  here  we  give  yon  war ;" 
to  ivliicb  several  members  of  the  council  shouted  in  answer,  "  With  all  our  hearts 
we  welcome  it."  Thus  the  Roman  ambassadors  left  Carthage,  and  returned 
straight  to  Kome. 

But  before  the  result  of  this  embassy  could  be  known  in  Spain,  Hannibal  had 
iTMiiiji-.rirrsraw.u™  been  making  preparations  for  bis  intended  expedition,  in  a  manner 
"""""•  which  showed,  not  only  that  he  was  sure  of  the  support  of  his 

government,  but  that  he  was  able  to  dispose  at,  his  pleasure  of  all  the  military 
resources  of  Carthage.  At  his  suggestion  fresh  troops  from  Africa  were  seat 
over  to  Spain  to  secure  it  during  his  absence,  and.  to  be  commanded  by  Ids  own 
brother.  Ilasdrubal  ;  and  their  place  was  to  be  supplied  by  other  troops  ru'sed 
in  Spain  f  so  that  Africa  was  to  he  defended  by  Spaniards,  and  Spain  by  Afri- 
cans, (he  soldiers  of  each  nation,  when  quartered  amongst  foreigners,  being  cut 
off  from  all  temptation  or  opportunity  to  io\  olt.  So  completely  was  he  allowed 
to  direct  every  military  measure,  that  he  is  said  to  have  sent  Spanish  and 
Numidian  troops  to  garrison  Carthage  itself:  in  other  words,  this  was  a  part 
of  his  general  plan,  and  was  adopted  aiaairdinely  bv  the  government.  Mean- 
while he  .had  Sen:,  ambassadors  into  Gaul,  and  eve:;  across  the  Alps,  to  the  Gauls 
who  had  so  lately  been  at  war  with  the  Rinnans,  both  to  obtain  informaiion  as  to 
the  country  through  which  bis  march  lay,  and  to  secure  the  assistance  and  guid- 
ance of  the  Cauls  in  bis  passage  of  the  Alps,  and  their  co-operation  in  arms  when 
he  should  arrive  in  Italy.  His  Spanish  troops  he  iiad  dismissed  to  their  several 
hemes  at  the  end  of  the  last  campaign,  that  they  might  carry  their  spoils  wi'.h 
them,  and  tell  of  their  exploits  to  their  countrymen,  and  enjoy,  during  the  winter, 
thai  almost  listless  ease  which  is  the  barbarian's  relief  "rem  war  and  plunder.  At 
length  he  received  the  news  of  the  Roman  embassy  to  Carthage,  and  the  "actual 
declaration  of  war  ;  his  officers  also  had  returned  from  Cisalpine  Gaul.  "The 
natural  difficulties  of  the  passage  of  the  Alps  were  great,"  they  said,  "  but  by  no 
*.  u.  c.  m.  k.  c  means  insuperable  ;  while  the  disposition  of  the  Gauls  was  most 
"*■  friendly,   and  they  were  eagerly  expecting   his   arrival.'"     Then 

Hannibal  called  his  soldiers  together,  and  told  them  openly  that  he  was  going  to 
lead  them  into  Italy.      "The  Romans,"  he  said,  "  have  demanded  that  I  and  my 
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piiucipal  officers  should  tie  delivered  up  to  i-hem  as  malefactors.  Soldiers,  will 
van  sailer  sneh  a.n  indignity  '!  The  Gauls  tire,  holding  out  their  arms  to  us,  in- 
xiiiie:  ns  to  come,  to  them,  ;md  to  assist  them  in  revenging  their  manifold  injur.-;-;.;. 
And  the  country  which  we  shall  invade,  so  rich  in  corn,  and  w-iue,  and  oil,  00  full 
of  flocks  and  herds,  so  covered  with  flourishing  cities,  will  be  the  richest  prize 
thai  could  be  ottered  by  the  gods  lo  reward  your  valor."  One  amimnn  ,-J;ou! 
from  The  soldiers  assured  him  of  their' readiness  to  follow  him,  lie  thanked  them, 
fixed  -ho  day  on  which  they  were  to  he  ready  to  march,  and  then  dismissed  (hem. 

In  this  interval,  and  now  on  the  very  eve  of  commencing  his  appointed  work, 
to  which  for  eighteen  year?  he  bad  been  solemnly  devoted,  and  Ham;bal,taoor-lfiM_ 
to  which  he  had  so  long  been  looking  forward  with  almost,  sicken- 
ins  hope,  lie  .'eft  the  head-quarters  of  Ids  armv  to  \  i^.: f.  Garies,  and  there,  in  the 
temple  o"  the  supreme  god  of  Tyre,  and  all  the  colonies  of  Tyre,  to  offer  his 
prayers  and  vows  for  she  success  of  his  enterprise.5  ITe  was  attended  only  by 
those  immediately  attached  Lo  his  person;  and  amongst  these  was  ;i  Sicilian 
Greek.  Hilcnus,  who  followed  him  throughout  his  Italian  expedition,  and  lived  at 
his  tabic.  When  the  sacrifice  was  over,  Hannibal  returned  to  his  anuy  at,  New 
Ca.it.;; age  :  and  every  ikinv  being  ready,  and  ihe  season  suilici^uV  advanced,  for 
St  was  now  late  in  May,  he  set  out  on  his  march  for  Lite  Iberus. 

And  here  the  fulness  of  his  mind,  mid  his  strong  sense  of  being  the  devoted 
instrument  of  his  country's  gods  to  destroy  their  enemies,  haunted  HiB¥.(ion 
him  by  night  as  they  possessed  him  by  day.  In  his  sleep,  sc  ho 
told  Si  leu  us.  he  fancied  that  the  supremo  god  of  ins  fathers  had  called  him  into 
the  presence  of  all  the  cods  of  Carthage,  who  were  silting  on  their  thrones  in 
council.  There  he  received  a  solemn  charge  to  inva.de  Italy:  and  one  of  the 
heavenly  council  went  with  rem  and  with  his  army,  to  guide  him  on  his  way. 
lie  went  on,  and  his  divine  guide  commanded  him,  ''See  that  thou  look  not  be- 
llied thee."  But,  after  a  while,  impatient  of  the  restraint,  he  turned  to  look  back  ; 
and  there  be  beheld  a  huge  and  monstrous  form,  thick-set  all  over  with  serpents ; 
wherever  it.  moved,  orchards,  and  woods,  and  houses  fell  crashing  before  it.  He 
asked  las  guide  in  wonder,  what  that  monster  form  was  ?  The  god  answered, 
"Thou  seest  the  desolation  of  Italy;  go  on  thy  way,  straight  forward,  and  cast 
no  look  behind."8  Thus,  with  110  divided  heart,  and  with  an  entire  resigaaiio;: 
of  all  personal  and  domestic  enjoyments  forever,  Hannibal  went  forth,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-seven,'0  to  do  the  work  of  his  country's  gods,  and  to  redeem  his  early 

The  consuls  at  Home  came  into  office  at  tins  period  on  the  fifteenth  of.'  Hatch  : 
it.  was  possible  therefore  for  a  consular  army  lo  arrive  on  the  scene  ^j.^^  „;  tlM 
of  action  in  time  to  dispute  with  Hannibal  v.oi.  only  the.  passage  of  Sj"BI""- 
the  Rhone,  but  that  of  the  Pyrenees.  But,  the  "Romans  exaggerated  the-  dhi'cul- 
ttes  of  his  march,  and  seem  to  have  expected  that  the  resistance  of  this  Spanish 
(■vibes  between  the  Iberus  a.nd  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  the  Gauls  between  Lite  Pyr- 
enees and  the  Rhone,  would  so  delay  him  that  he  would  not  reach  the  Rhone 
till  the  end  of  the  season.     They  therefore  made  their  preparations  leisurely. 

Of  the  consuls  for  this  year,  the  year  of  Rome  530,  and  21.8  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  one  was  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  son  of  L.  Scipio,  who  Tll(!i[  r, „.,,., „-ina,  r„, 
had  been  consul  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  first-  Punic  war,  and  the  v°"- 
grandson  of  L.  Scipio  liarb.-itas,  whose  services  in  the  third  Sanmitc  war  are  re- 
corded in  his  famous  epitaph.  The  other  was  Ti.  Sempronius  Longus,  probably, 
but  not  certainly,  the  son  of  that  0.  Sempronius  likesas  who  had  been  consul  in 
the  year  yftj ,  The  consuls'  provinces  were  to  be  Snaiu  and  Sicily;  iScipio,  with 
two  Roman  legions,  and  15,600  of  the  Italian  allies,  and  with  a  fleet  of  sixty 
tpanrpieremes,  was   to  command   in  Spain  ;   Sempronius,  with  :i  somev,  hat,  large; 
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army,  and  a  fleet  of  ]C0  quiuqueremes,  was  to  cross  over  to  Klybtcum,  and  from 
thence,  if  circumstances  favored,  to  mate  a  descent  on  Africa.  A  third  army, 
consisting  also  of  two  I {.oman  legions,  and  11,000  of  the  allies,  was  stationed  in 
Cisalpine  Raul,  under  the  prator,  L.  Manliua  Vulso."  The  Romans  suspected 
',!iat  tae  Gauls  would  vise  in  anus  ere  long;  and  they  hastened  to  send  out  the 
colonists  of  two  colonics,  which  had  been  resolved  on  before,  but  net  netuallj' 
founded,  to  occupy  the  important  stations  of  Placontia  and  Cremona  on  the  op- 
posite banks  of  the  Po.  The  colonists  sent  to  each  of  these  places  were  r.o  fewer 
than  six  thousand  ;  and  they  received  notice  to  he  at  (heir  colonics  in  thirty  days. 
Three  commissioners,  one  of  them,  C.  Lutatius  Catulus,  being  of  consular  rani;, 
were  sent  out.  lis  usual,  1o  saper'nlend.  the  allotment,  of  lanes  to  the  settlors  ;  and 
tiiesc  1 2,000  men,  together  with  the  pnetor's  army,  were  supposed  to  be  capa- 
ble of  keeping  the  Cauls  quiet.la 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  danger  on  the  side  of  Spain  was  considered  to  be 
so  much  the  less  urgent,  thai.  Scipio's  army  was  raised  the  last, 
after  these  of  his  colleague  and  of  (he  prat.or,  L.  Manlius.13  In- 
deed.  Meiniu  was  sli:l  at.  li.oaie,  when  tidings  came  thai  the  Homes  and  Insubrians 
had  revolted,  had  dispersed  the  new  settlers  at  Plaeentia  and  Cremona,  and 
driven  them  to  take  refuge  at  Mutina,  had  treacherously  seh.ed  the  three  com- 
m'ssi"i'.er.s  at  a.  conference,  and  had  defeated  the  praa.or,  L.  ibtiilius,  and  obliged 
him  also  io  take  shelter  in  one  of  the  towns  of  Cisalpine  Gaid,  where  they  were 
blockading  him."  Cue  of  Scipio's  legions,  with  five  thousand  of  the  allies,  was 
immediately  sent  off  into  Gaul  under  another  prretor,  C.  Atilius  Serranus;  and 
Scipio  waio-d  till  his  own  army  should  a>ain  he  completed  by  new  levies.  Thus, 
he  cannot  have  left  Pome  (ill  (ate  in  the  summer;  and  when  he  arrived  with,  his 
fleet  and  army  at  the  mouth  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Phone,  he  found  that 
Hannibal  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees ;  but  he  still  hoped  to  impede  his  passage 
of  the  river. 

Hannibal  meanwhile,  having  set  out  from  N~ew  Carthage  with  an  army  of 
HMiniM  »„<£„«.  a.  90,000  foot  and  12,000  horse,  crossed  the  Ibcrus  ;u  and  from 
mm °f spri,,.  thenceforward   (he   hostile   operations  of  his  march   began.      lie 

might,  probably,  have  marched  through  tin;  country  between  (he  Ibcrus  and  the 
Pyrenees,  had  that  been,  his  soli;  ohjeet,  as  easily  as  lie  made  his  way  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone.;  a  few  presents  ami  civilities  would  easily  have  induced 
;ho  Spanish  chiefs  to  allow  him  a  free  passage.  But  some  of  the  tribes  north- 
ward of  the  Ibcrus  were  friendly  to  Rome  ;  on  the  coast  were  the  Greek  cities 
of  Rhodn  and  Pmporirc,  Massaliol  colonies,  and  thus  attached  to  the  Koreans  as 
the  old  allies  of  their  mother  oily  :  if  (.his  part  of  Spain  were  left  uneoui;tieied, 
the  Romans  would  immediately  make  use  of  it  as  the  base  of  their  operaiioas, 
and  proceed  from  (hence  to  attack  the  whole  Carthaginian  dominion.  Accord- 
ingly, Hannibal  employed  his  army  in  subduing  the  whole  country,  which  he 
cilccted  with  no  great  loss  of  time,  but  at  a  heavy  expense  of  men,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  carry  lite  enemy's  strongholds  by  assault:,  rather  than  incur  the  delay 
of  besieging  them.  He  left  Hanito  with  eleven  thousand  men  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  the  newly  conquered  country;  and  he  further  diminished  his  army  by 
sending  home  as  many  more  of  his  Spanish  soldiers,  probably  those  who  had 
most  distinguished  iheiuselvcs,  as  an  earnest  to  the  rest,  that  they  too,  if  they 
did  their  duty  well,  might  expect  a  similar  release,  and  might  look  forward  to 
return  ere  long  to  their  homes  full  of  spoil  and  of  glory.  These  detachm tails, 
together  with  the  heavy  loss  sustained  in  the  field,  reduced  the  force  with  which 
Hannibal  entered  Gaul  to  no  more  than  50,000  foot  and  0000  horse.16 

From  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone  his  progress  was  easy.  Here  he  had  no  wish 
to  make  regular  conquests  ;  and  presents   to  the  chiefs  mostly  succeeded  In  con- 
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cil.viting   their  friendship,  fo   that  li«  was  allowed   to   pass  freely.   fTe  „„„!„   u  lh. 
But  on  the  left  I.!;::;l;  of  the  Rhone  the  influence  of  the  Massaliots  R1,™°' 
ivii.h  the,  Gaulish  tribes  had  disposed  (hem  Lo  resist  the  invader  ;   ami  the  pas. age 
of  the  Rhone  was  not  to  ho  effected  without  a  contest. 

Scipio,  by  this  time,  had  landed  Ids  army  near  the  eastern  month  of  the  Rhone; 
and  his  information  of  flauei  bid's  movements  was  vague  ami  imper- 
feet.  His  men  had  suffered  from  sea-sieknoss  on  their  voyage  from  p""™"  '■ 
Pisa  to  the  Rhone;  and  he  wished  to  give  thorn  a  short  time  to  re e over  their 
strength  and  spirit-,  before  he  led  litem  against  tl.ie  enemy.  1  le  still  fi.dt  confi- 
dent, that  Hannibal's  advance  from  the  Pyrenees  must  lie  slow,  supposing  that  ho 
would  he  obbged  to  fight  his  way  ;  so  that  be  never  doubted  that  he  should  have 
ample  time  to  oppose  his  passage  of  the  Rhone.  Meanwhile  lie  sent  ont  IjOO 
horse,  lyith  wlmo  Gauls,  wlio  were  in  the  service  of  the  Mnssaliots,  orderiag  them 
to  ascent!  the  left  hank  of  the  .Rhone,  and  discover,  if  possible,  the  situation  of 
the  enemy.  Ho  seems  lo  have  been  unwilling  to  place  the  river  on  his  rear,  and 
therefore  never  io  have  thought  of  conducting  hi*  operations  on  t lie-  .tight  bank, 
or  even  of  sendiuir  out  rceomioiiring  parties  in  this  direction." 

The  resolution  v>  Inch  Seipio  formed  a  few  days  after  wart's,  of  sending  his  army 
to  Spain,  when  tie  himself  returned  to  Italy,  was  deserving  of  such  Hwlri6llll  ]S_ 

high  praise,  that  we  must  im-r   .muooii 

or  needless  delay  at.  this  critical  moment.  Yet  he  was  sitting  idle 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  while  the,  Gauls  were  vainly  endeavoring  io  oppose 
Hannibal's  passage  of  the  river.  We  must  understand  that  Hannibal  kept  his 
army  as  far  away  front  the  sea.  i:s  possible,  it)  order  to  conceal  bis  movements  from 
(lie  Uomnus;  therefore  he  came  upon  the  Rhone,  not  on  the  line  of  the  later 
Roman  road  from  Spain  to  Italy,  which  crossed  the  river  at  Taraseo,  between 
Avignon  and.  Aries,  but  at  a  point  much  higher  up,  above  its  confluence  wdth  the 
Durance,  and  nearly  half  waiy,  if  wo  can  trust  Polybins'  reckoning,  from  the  sea 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Isere.™  Here  he  obtained  from  the  natives  on  the 
right  bank,  by  paying  a  fixed  price,  all  their  boats  aud  vessels  of  every  descrip- 
tion with  which  fhey  were  accustomed  to  traffic  down  the  river:  the;'  allowed 
him  also  lo  cut  timber  for  the  construction  of  others  :  and  thus  in  two  days  he 
was  provided  with  the  means  of  Irausporfiug  bis  army.  Rut  finding  that,  the 
Hauls  were  assembled  on  the  eastern  bank  to  oppose  his  passage,  be  sent  off  a 
defaehment  of  his  army  by  night  with  native  guides,  to  ascend  the  right  bank, 
for  about  two-and-tweuty  miles,  and  there  to  cross  as  they  could,  where  there 
was  no  enemy  to  stop  them.  The  yvoods,  which  then  lined  the  river,  supplied 
this  detachment  with  the  means  of  constructing  barks  and  rafts  enough  for  the 
passage  ;  they  tool;  advantage  of  one  of  the  many  islands  in  this  part  of  the 
Rhone,  io  cross  where  Lite  stream  was  divided  ;  and  thus  they  ail  readied  the 
left  bank  in  safety.  There  (.hey  took  up  a  strong  position,  probably  ore  of  those 
strange  masses  of  rock  which  rise  here  and  there  with  steep  cliffy  sides  like  is! n  rids 
out  of  the  vast  plain,  and  rested  for  four-and- twenty  hours  after  their  exertions 
in  the  march  and  the  passage  of  the  river. 

.Hannibal  allowed  eight-and- forty  hours  to  pass  from  the  time  when  the  de- 
taebaient  left  his  camp  ;  and  then,  oa  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  ^8  sno,  „„„  «,, 
after  his  arrival  on  the  Rhone,  he  made  his  preparations  for  the  1""r' 
passage  of  his  main  army.  The  mighty  stream  of  the  river,  fed  by  the  snows  of 
the,  high  Alps,  is  swelled  rather  than  diminished  by  the  heats  of  summer;  so 
tb.ii t,  although  the  season  was  that  when  the  southern  rivers  are  generally  at  their 
lowest,  it  was  rolling  the  vast  mass  of  its  waters  along  with  a.  siartling  fulness 
aed  rapidity.  The  heaviest  vessels  were  therefore  placed  on  1  he  left,  highest  up 
the  stream,  to  form  something  of  a  breakwater  for  the  sandier  craft  crossing  be- 
low;  the  small   boats  held  the  llower  of  the  light-armed  foot,  while  the  cavalry 
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were  in  the  larger  vessels;  most  of  the  horses  being  lowed  astern  swimming,  and 
a  single  soldier  holding  three  or  four  together  by  their  bridles.  Every  thing  was 
ready,  and  the  Cauls  on  the:  opposite  side  had  poured  out  of  their  camp,  and 
lined  the  hank  in  scattered  groups  at  the  most  accessible  points,  thinking  that 
their  task  of  stopping  the  enemy's  lauding  would  be  easily  accomplished.  At 
length  Kaan'ba.l's  eve  observed  ;)  colaum  of  smoke  rising  on  the  favther  shore, 
above  or  on  the  right  of  the  barbarians.  This  was  the  concerted  signal  which 
assured  him  of  the  arrival  of  his  detachment ;  and  he  instantly  ordered  his  men 
to  embark,  and  to  push  across  with  all  possible  speed.  They  puilcd  vigorously 
against  i.be  tr.pid  streai.a,  eheeii:^"  e;ie'.;  OThci-  to  ihe  y,-ovk  ;  while  behind  them 
were  their  frieeds,  cheering  them  also  from  the  bank  ;  and  before  them  were  the 
Cauls  singiii:;-  li-cir  war-soags,  nad  caking  i  hem  to  come  on  with  tones  and  ges- 
tures of  defiance.  But  on  a  sudden  a  mass  of  fin;  was  seen  on  the  rear  of  the 
barbarians  ;  the  Gauls  on  the  ba.uk  looked  behind,  and  began  to  turn  away  from 
the  river  ;  and  presently  the  bright  arms  and  white  linen  coats  of  the  African  and 
Spanish  soldiers  appeared  above  ihe  hunk,  breaking  in  upon  the  disorderly  'inc 
of  the  Gauls.  Hannibal  himself,  who  was  with  the  party  crossing  the  riyer, 
h'-::pedou  shore  amongst  tb.e  fus-i,  and  forming  bis  mea  as  hist,  as  they  hmdeth  led 
them  instantly  i;>  the  charge.  But  the  Gauls,  confused  and  bewildered,  made 
little  resistance;  Ihcy  tied  in  utter  rout;  whil.-d  Hannibal,  not  losing  a  moment, 
sent-  hack  his  vessels  and  boats  for  a.  iVesh  detachment  of  his  army  ;  and  before 
night,  his  whole  force,  with  the  exception  of  his  elephants,  was  safely  established 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rhone.1" 

As  the  river  was  no  longer  between  him  and  the  enemy,  1  [anuihal  early  on  the 
.  .  next  morning  sent  out  a  party  of  Eumidian  en.yalry  to  discover 
rrom  tiie  q»,l:U'.;.  Uie  position  and  number  of  Scipio'';-  lorces,  and  then  called  ins 
army  together,  to  see  and  hear  the  communications  of  some  chiefs  of 
the  Cisalpine.  Gauls,  who  were  just- arrived  from  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  Their 
words  were  explained  to  the  Africans  and  Spaniards  In  the  army  by  interpreters  ; 
but  the  very  sight  of  tb.e  chiefs  was  itself  an  encouragement ;  for  it  told  the  soldiers 
that  the  communication  with  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  not  impracticable,  aral  thai  the 
f-Sauls  had  .uidertukcn  so  long  a  journey  for  the  purpose  of  abiaiuhig  the  aid  of 
the  Carthaginian  army  against  their  old  enemies,  the  Romans.  Besides,  the  in- 
terpreters explained  to  the  soldiers  that  (he  chiefs  undertook  to  guide  them  into 
Italy  by  a  short  and  safe  route,  on  which  they  would  be  able  to  line  provisions ; 
and  spoke  strongly  of  the  great  extent  and  richness  of  "Italy,  when  they  did 
arrive  there,  and  how  /ouioasiy  tb.e  Cauls  ivoiuI  aio  them.  Hannibal  then  caaia 
forward  himself  and  addressed  his  army:  their  work,  he  said,  was  more  than 
half  accomplished  by  the  passage  of  the  Rhone  ;  their  own  eyes  and  ears  had 
witnessed  the  zeal  of  their  Gaulish  allies  in  their  cause;  for  the  rest,  their  busi- 
ness was  to  do  their  duty,  and  obey  his  orders  implicitly,  leaving  every  thing 
else  to  him.  The  cheers  and  shouts  of  the  soldiers  again  satisfied  him  how  fully 
be  might  depend  upon,  them  ;  and  he  then  addressed  his  prayers  and  vows  to 
the  gods  o:  Carthage,  imploring  them  to  watch  over  the  army,  and  io  prosper  its 
work  to  the  end,  as  they  had  prospered  its  beginning.  The  soldiers  were  now 
dismissed,  with  orders  to  prepare  for  their  march  on  the  morrow.30 

Scarcely  was  the  assembly  broke  a  up,  when  some  of  the  Numidians  who  had 
been  sent  out  in  the  morning,  were  seen  riding  for  their  lives  to 
b &,Sud nkmZw  the  camp,  manifestly-  in  iligbt  from  a  victorious  enemy.     Not  half 
'":""  of  the  original  party  returned;  for  they  had  fallen  in  with  Seip'o's 

detachment  of  Roman  and  Gaulish  horse,  and,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  laid  been 
completely  beaten.  Presently  after,  tins  Roman  horsemen  appeared  in  pursuit ;  but 
wheal  they  observed  the  Carthaginian  camp,  they  wheeled  about  and  rode  off,  to 
en.i-.i-y  back  word  to  their  general.    Then  at  hast  ftcspio  put  "Iris  army  in  motion,  and 
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ascended  the  ie:'':  bank  of  the  river  lo  find  and  engage  the  enemy."'  Bui  when 
lit!  arrived  at  the  spot  where  liis  cavalry  hud  scon  flic  Carthaginian  camp,  lie 
found  if  deserted,  and  ivas  told  that  llamiiba.I  had  been  gone  three  days,  having 
marched  northwards,  ascending  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  To  follow-  him  seemed 
desperate.  :  ir.  was  pluuuiug  into  a  country  wholly  rethrown  to  the  Romans,  where 
they  had  neither  allien  no;'  guides,  nor  resources  of  any  kind  ;  and  where  the 
natives,  over  and  above  the  common  jealousy  felt  by  all  barbarians  toward:;  a 
foreign  army,  were  likely,  as  (lauls,  to  regavd  the  it-omans  with  peculiar  hostility. 
ili.it  if  l.ia.nuibal  could  not  be  followed,  now,  lie  might  easily  be  met  on  bis  firs!, 
arrival  in  Italy  ;  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  to  Visa  was  the  chord  of  a  circle, 
while  .1  l.ar.nib il  was  yoir.g  lo  mahe  a  long  circuit ;  and  the  Romans  had  an  army 
already  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  while  the  enemy  would  reach  the  scene  of  action  ex- 
hausted with  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  his  march  across  the  Alps.  Accord- 
ingly, Scipio  descended  the  Rhone  again,  embarked  Lis  army  and  sent  it  on  to 
Spaia  -ender  the  command  of  his  brother,  Cnteus  Scipio.  as  his  lieutenant ;  while 
ho  himse':',  in  his  own  ship,  sailed  for  Pisa,  and  immediately  crossed  the  Apei mines 
lo  take  the  command  of  the  forces-  of  the  two  prmi.ors,  Manlius  and  Afilius,  who, 
as  we  have,  seen,  had  an  army  of  about,  iio.000  men,  over  and  above  the  colonists 
of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  still  disposable  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.22 

This  resolution  of  Scipio  to  send  itis  own  army  on.  to  Spain,  and  to  meet  Han- 
nibal wild  the  army  of  the  two  prx-fors,  appears  lo  show  that  he  Yr:*im,>  »f  u,;,  rpS,,i,;- 
possessed  the.  highest  fptiUlics  of  a  general,  which  involve  the  u™' 
wisdom  of  a  statesman  no  less  than  of'  a  soldier.  As  a  mere  military  question, 
his  calculation,  though  baffled  by  the  event,  was  sound;  but  if  we  view  it  in  a 
big';;.1!1  light,  the  importance  to  the  Romans  of  retaining  their  hold  on  Spain 
would  have  justified  a  far  greater  hazard  ;  lor  it  the  Carthaginians  were  suffered 
to  consolidate  their  doi::iiijoi:  in  Spain,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  its  immense 
resources,  not-  ir:  money  only,  but  in  men,  the  .hardiest  and  steadiest  of  barbari- 
ans, and,  under  the  training  of  such  generals  as  Hannibal  and  bis  hrufhor,  equai 
to  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world,  the  Romans  would  hardly  have  been  aide  to 
maintain  the  contest.  Had  not  P.  Scipio  then  dispatched  his  army  to  Spain  at 
this  eiilicsl  moment,  instead  of  carrying  if  home  to  Italy,  bis  son  in  all  probability 
would  never  have  won  the  battle  of  Zama. 

Meanwhile  Hannibal,  on  the  day  after  the  skirmish  with  S.ipio's  horse,  had 
sent  forward  his  infantry,  keeping  the  cavalry  to  eoior  his  opera-  TLus „hvhaljl, ar8  ^r. 
tions,  as  he  still  e>pcrted  (he  iiomaus  to  pursue  him;  while  lie  ™d'™ **•»•»»»■ 
himself  waited  to  superior  end  tiie  passage  01  the  elephants.  These  were  thirty- 
seven  i:i  number;  and  their  dread  of  t'ae  water  made  then  transport  a  very  clll li- 
c.ilf  operation,  it  was  eii'ected  by  fastening  lo  the  bank  largo  rafts  0f  200  feet 
in  i.ern'tli,  covered  carefully  with  earth:  to  the  end  of  tr.ese  smaller  rafts  were 
attached,  covered  with  earth  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  towing  lines  extended, 
to  a  number  of  the  largest  barks,  which  were  to  tow  them  over  the  stream.  The 
elephants,  two  females  loading  the  way,  were  brought  upon  the  rafts  by  their 
drivers  without  difficulty  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  came  upon  the  smaller  raffs,  these 
were  cut  loose  at  once  irom  the  larger,  and  towed  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
river.  Some  of  the  elephants,  in  their  terror,  leaped  overboard,  and  drowned 
their  drivers;  but  they  themselves,  :i:  is  said,  held  i.biir  huge  trunks  above  wafer, 
and  struggled  to  the  shore;  so  that  the  whole  thitu-sew.'ii  were  landed  ir! 
safety."3  Then  Hannibal  called  in  his  cavahy,  and  covering  his  march  with  them 
and  with  the  elephants,  set  forward  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  to  overtake 
the  infantry. 

In  four  days  they  reached  the  spot  where  ihe  Tscreg1  coming  down  from  the 
main  Alps,  lirrigs  to  the  it  hone  a  sf  ream  hardly  less  full  or  mighty  u,.,,,^,,,*,  „.;„a 
than  his  own.     In  the  plains  above  the  confluence  two  G-aulish       n™*"*™!' 
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brothers  were  contending  which  should  be;  thief  of  their  tribe:  .'inr.1  the  elder 
tailed  in  thi!  stranger  general  to  support  his  cause,  Hannibal  readily  com- 
plied, established  iiini  firmly  on  the  throne,  and  reecbed  iarmvtrmi  aid  from  him 
in  return.  lie  supplied  the  ('a.rthagiuinn  army  plentifully  with  pro\isions,  fur- 
nisher] them  with  new  arms,  gave  them  new-  clothing,  especially  .shoes,  which 
wore  found  veiy  useful  in  the  subsequent  march,  ar.d  accompanied  them  to  the 
first  entrance  on  the  mountain  country,  to  secure  them  from  attacks  on  the  part 
of  his  ton  n  try  men. 

The  attentive  reader, 'who  is  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  Alps  and 

iw!i,.,.Hf  of  doior i-  their  neighborhood,  will  perceive  that,  this  account,  of   [buir.ibul's 

iLsfcisiinectma.oii.  mnri;]1  is  yaguo.  It  does  not  appear  whether  the  Carthaginians 
ascended  the  left  bank  of  the  Isere,  or  the  right  bank;  or  whether  they  continued 
to  ascend  the  Rhone  for  a  time,  and  leaving  it  only  so  far  as  to  avoid  the  great 
angle  which  it  makes  at  Lyons,  rejoined  it,  again  just  before  they  entered  the 
mountain  country,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  present  road  from  Lyons  to  Cham- 
berri.  But  these  uncertainties  cannot  now  be  removed,  because  Polybius  neither 
possessed  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  bearings  of  the  country,  nor  sufficient 
liveliness  as  a  painter,  to  describe  the  line  of  the  march  so  as  to  be  clearly  recog- 
nized. I  believe,  however,  that  Hannibal  crossed  the  Isere,  and.  continued  to 
ascend  the  Rhone  ;  and  that  afterwards,  stalking  off  to  the  right  across  the-  plains 
of  Dauphino,  he  reached  what  Polybius  calls  the  first  ascent  of  the  Alps,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  that  rid«o  of  limestone  mountains,  which,  rising  abruptly 
from,  the  plain  to  the  height  of  4000  or  5000  feet,  and  filling  up  the  whole  space 
between  the  lUioae  at  Belley  and  the  Jsere  below  Grenoble,  first  introduces  the 
traveller  coming  frum  Lyons  to  the  remaikdile  features  of  Alpine  scenery. 

At;  the  end  of  the  lowland  country,  the  Gaulish  chief,  who  had  accompanied 
Hwnl|M  flnda  llla  Hannibal  thus  far,  took  leave  of  him  :  his  influence  probably  did 
,  .,    ,  ■„i;  ■.,   Mia,  cvteud  to  the  Alpine  valleys  ;   and   the  mountaineers,  far  from 

respecting  his  safe -conduct,  might  lie  ia  tee  habit  of  making  pluu- 
ilerinu;  inroads  oa  his  own  Lcrritary.  J  lore  the:',  1  Taeniae  I  was  left  10  himself:  and  he 
fou ml  that  the  natives  were  prepared  to  beset  his  passage.  They  occupied  all  such 
points  as  comaiaaded  the  road  ;  which,  as  usual,  was  a  sort  of  terrace  cut  in  the 
mountain  side,  overhanging  the  valley  whereby  it  penetrated  to  the  central  nd^e. 
But  as  the  mountain  line  is  of  no  great  breadth  here,  the  natives  guarded  the 
deiile  only  by  day,  and  withdrew  when  night  came  on  to  their  own  homes,  ia  a 
town  or  village  among  the  mountains,  and  lviai>-  ia  ike  vallev  bebiad  them."  Han- 
nibal, bavins;'  learnt  this  from  some  of  his  Gaulish  guides  whom  lie  see',  among 
them,  encamped  ia  their  sight,  just  below  the  entrance  of  the  defile ;  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  dusk,  he  set  out  with  a  detachment  of  light  troops,  made  his  way 
through  the  pass,  and  occupied  the  positioas  which  the  barbarians,  after  tee.r 
usual,  practice,  had  abandoned  at  the  approach  of  night. 

Day  dawned;  the  main  army  broke  up  from  its  camp,  and  began  to  enter  the 
defile;  while  the  natives,  liading  their  positions  occupied  by  the 
HnbflBioBihBO!.  enemy,  at  first  looked  on  quietly,  and  offered  no  disturbance  to 

'die  march.  But  when  they  saw  the  long  narrow  line  of  the  Carthaginian  army 
winding  along  the  steep  mountain  side,  and  the  cavalry  and  baggage  ee.lile 
si  i  ua;:,'ing  at  every  step  with  the  difficulties  of  the  road,  the  temptation  to  plun- 
der was  too  strong  to  be  resisted;  and  from  many  pom  is  of  the  mouniai:'.  alwe 
the  road  they  rushed  down  upon  the  Carthaginians.  The  confusion  was  terrible  ; 
for  the  road  or  traek  was  so  narrow,  that  the  least  crowd  or  disorder  pushed 
the  heavily  luaded  baggage-cattle  down  the  steep  below;  and  the  horses, 
wounded  by  the  barbarians'  missies,  and  plunging  about,  wildly  in  their  pain 
and  terror,  increased  the  mischief.  At  last  Hannibal  v.-as  ob_'goil  to  charge 
down  from   J-.is   position,  which  commanded  the  whole  scene  of  confusion,  and 
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Lo  drive  the  barbarians  off.  This  tie  effected;  yet  tlie  conflict  of  =0  main'  men 
on  the  narroivvoii.il  made  the  disorder  worse  for  a  time;  and  he  unavoidably 
occasioned  the  destruction  of  many  of  his  own  men.56  At  last,  the  barbarians 
being  qui!.!.1  beaten  off,  1.I10  army  wound  its  nay  out  of  (he  defile,  in  safety,  mid 
rested  in  the  wide.  and  rich  valley  whicli  extends  from  (he  '.akc  of  riourget,  with 
scarcely  ii  pcr<:epLiblo  change  of  level,  to  the  Iserc  at  Wotitmoiran.  Hannibal 
meanwaile  11  i  tucked  and  stormed  (he  lowu,  which  was  the  barbarians'  princ:])al 
sunnghold  ;  and  here  lie  not  only  recovered  a  groat  many  of  his  own  men,  horse?, 
ii.nj  i.inggugo-catlle,  but  also  found  a  largo  supply  of  corn  and  cattle  bc'ou;jh:g 
to  the  barbarians,  whicli  ho  hnmediaieiy  made  use  nf  for  the  consumption  of  his 
soldiers. 

In  the  plain  whicli  he  bad  now  readied,  he  balled  for  a  whole  day,  and  then, 
resuming  bis  march,  proceeded  for  three  days  up  the  valley  of  the  jHte^iki  of  am 
Isere  on  the  right  bank,  without  ertcotin'.oimg  any  diiiieulty.  'L'be.n  ""™u" 
the  natives  met  him  with  brandies  of  trees  in  their  hands,  and  wreaths  on.  the  it: 
heads  in  token  of  peace:  they  spoke  fairly,  offered,  hostages,  and  wished,  they 
said,  neither  lo  do  Uie  Uatfliaginiaas  ;mv  injure,  nor  to  receive  any  from  them. 
ILiunibal  mistrusted  them,  yet  did  not  wish  to  offend  them;  he  accepted  their 
terms,  received  their  hostages,  and  obtained  large  supplies  of  cattle;  and  the: 

whole  behavior  seemed  so  trustworthy,  thai     ""       ,_  

it  is  said,  through  a  difficult  part  of  the  col 
tog."  For  all  the  Alpine  valleys  become  r 
central  chain;  and  the  mountains  often  co 
roads  In  old  times  were  often  obliged  to  lcav 
any  accessible  point,  to  descend  again  when 
the  stream  as  before.  If  this  is  not  done, 
river,  it  passes  often  through  demos  of  the 
more  than  a  narrow  ledge  above  a  furious  torrent,  with  cliffs  rising  above  it  ab- 
solutely precipitous,  and  coming  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  torrent  abruptly 
to  the  water,  leaving  no  passage  by  which  man  or  even  goat  could  make  its 
way. 

It  appears  that  the  barbarians  persuaded  Hannibal  to  pass  through  one 
of  these  defiles,  ins- end  of  going  round  it  ;  and  while  his  army  was  AtiM]noc  *»  ngunt- 
involved  in  it,  they  suddenly,  and  without  provocation,  as  we  are  a"Bt,t 
told,  aiucked  him.  Making  their  way  along  the  mountain  sides  above  the  defile, 
they  rolled  down  masses  of  rock  on  the  Carthaginians  below,  or  even  threw 
stones  upon  them  from  their  hands,  s'.oues  and  roths  being  e:p.iallv  .fitful  against, 
an  enemy  so  entangled.  It  was  well  for  Hannibal,  that,  still  doubling  the  bar- 
barians' faith,  lie  had  sent  forward  his  cavalry  and  baggage,  and  covered  the 
march  with  his  infantry,  who  thus  bad  to  sustain  the  brunt  of  the  attack.  Foot 
soldiers  on  such  ground  were  able  to  move,  where-  horses  would  be  quite  help- 
less ;  and  thus  at  lasi  Hannibal,  with  his  infantry,  forced  his  way  to  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  bare  eliffs  overhanging  the  defile,  and  remained  there  during  the 
n'ig'bi.,  whilst  the  cavalry  and  baggage  slowly  struggled  out  of  the  defile.™  Thus 
again  baffled,  tlie  barbarians  made  no  move  genera'  attacks  on  the  army;  some 
partial  auuoyance  was  occasioned  a',  intervu's,  ;;::d  some  baggage  was  carried  off; 
but  it  was  observed,  that  wherever  the  elephants  were,  the  line  of  march  was 
secure  ;  for  the  barbarians  beheld  those  huge  creatures  with  terror,  having  never 
had  the  slightest  knowledge  of  them,  and  not  daring  to  approach  when  they  saw 
them. 

Without  any  further  recorded  difficulty,  the  army  on  the  ninth  day  after  tney 

had  left   the  plains  of  Dauphine   arrived    at   tlie   summit   of  the  n» „i  ,,„.!,„  u,, 

central  ridge  of  the  Alps.     Here  there  is  always  a  plain  of  some  *""">"''">« *>e«. 
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extent,  immediately  overhung  by  the  snowy  summits  of  tlics  high  mountains,  but 
itself  hi  summer  presenting  in  many  parts  a  carpet  of  the  freshest  grass,  with 
the  chalets  of  (he  shepherds  scattered  ov(:r  it,  and  gay  with  a  thousand  flowers. 
But  far  different  is  its  aspect  through  the  greatest  part  of  the  year:  then  it  is 
one  unvaried  waste  of  snow  ;  and  the  litile  lakes,  which  on  many  ot  the  passes 
enliven  the  summer  landscape,  are  now  frozen  over  and  covered  with  snow,  so  as 
to  be  no  longer  distinguishable.  Hannibi.il  was  on  the  summit  of  the  .Alps  about 
,he  end  of  October :  the  first  winter  snows  had  already  fallen  ;  but,  two  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  when  all  Germany  was  one  vast  fores'.,  the  climate 
of  the  Alps  was  far  colder  than  at  present,  and  the  snow  lay  on  the  passes  all 
through  the  year.  Thus  the  soldiers  were  in  dreary  quarters  ;  they  remained 
two  days  on  the  summit,  resting  from  their  fatigues,  and  piling  opportunity  io 
many  of  ihc  stragglers,  and  of  the  horses  and  cattle,  to  rejoin  them  by  following; 
(heir  track ;  but  they  were  cold,  and  worn,  and  disheartened  ;  and  in  cam  fa  ins  still, 
rose,  before  them,  through  which,  as  they  knew  too  well,  even  their  descent 
might  be  perilous  and  painful. 

But  their  great  general,  who  felt  that  he  now  stood  victorious  on  the  ramparts 
fc»m  *nrau  oniiai  °^  *tabr>  and  tlis  it  flu;  torrent  whieh  rolled  before  him  was  carry - 
o*nupon  ay.  .^  ^  waters  to  the  rich  plains  of  Cisalpine  Caul,  endeavored  to 
lor. die  his  soldiers  with  his  own  spirit  of  hope,  lie  called  them  together;  he 
pointed  out  the  valley  beneath,  to  winch  the  descent  seemed  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment :  "That  \ alley,"  he  said,  "  is  Italy  ;  it  lends  tis  to  the  country  of  our  friends 
the  Gauls ;  and  yonder  is  our  way  to  Eomc."  His  eyes  were  eagerly  fixed  on 
LhaL  point  of  the  horizon  ;  and  as  lie  gazed,  the  distance  between  seemed  to  van- 
ish, till  he  could  almost  fancy  that  he  was  crossing  the  Tiber,  and  assailing  the 
capitol." 

After  the  two  days'  rest  the  descent  began.  Hannibal  experienced  no  more 
open  hostility  from  the  barbarians,  only  some  petty  attempts  hero 
and  tj;ero  to  plunder  ;  a  fact  stmr;;e  in  itself,  bur  doubly  so,  if  lie 
wns  really  descending  the  valley  of  the  florin  Bah.ea.  throivalt  the  country  of  the 
fcinlassiaus,  the  most  untamable  robbers  of  all  the  Alpine  barbarians,  II  is  possible 
that  the  iidlaer.ee  of  the  Lisubriar.s  ma.y  parlay  have  restrained  the  mountaineers  ; 
and  partly  also  they  may  have  been  deterred  by  the  ill  success  of  all  former 
attacks,  and  may  by  lids  time  have  regarded  the  strange  army  and  its  monsiroiis 
beasts  v,  itli  something  of  superstitious  terror.  But  the  natural  difficulties  of  the 
ground  on  the  descent  were  greater  flam  ever.  The  snow  covered  the  track  so 
that  the  men  often  lost  it,  and.  fell  down  the  steep  below  :  at  last  they  came  to  a 
place 'where  an  avalanche  laid  carried  it  away  altogether  for  about  three  hundred 
yards,  leaving  the  mountain  side  a  mere  wreck  of  scattered  rocks  and  snow.  To 
go  round  was  impossible;  for  the  depth  of  the  snow  on  the  heights  above  ren- 
dered it  hopeless  io  scale  them  ;  nothing  therefore  was  left  hut  to  repair  the  road. 
A  summit  of  some  extent  was  found,  and  cleared  of  the  snow;  and  here  the 
army  was  obliged  to  encamp,  whilst  the  work  went  on.  There  was  no  want  ol 
hands;  and  every  man  was  laboring  for  his  life  ;  the  road  therefore  was  restored, 
and  supported  with  solid  substructions  below ;  and  in  it  single  day  it  was  made, 
practicable  for  the  eavajry  and  baggage-cattle,  wldah  were  immediately  sent  for- 
ward, and  reached  the  lower  valley  in  safety,  where  they  were  turned  out 
to  pasture.  A  harder  labor  was  required  to  make  a  passage  for  the  elephants  : 
the  way  for  -.hem  must  be  witle  and  solid  ;  and  the  work  could  not  he  accom- 
plished in  less  than  three  days.  The  poor  animals  suffered  severely  in  the  inter- 
val from  hunger ;  for  no  forage  was  to  be  found  in  that  wilderness  of  snow,  nor 
any  trees  whose  leaves  might  supply  the  place  of  other  herbage.  At  last  they 
too  were  able  to  proceed  with  safety  :'"'  llamabal  overtook  his  cavalry  and  bag- 
gage ;   and  in  I  itreo  days  more  the  whole  army  had  got  clear  of  the  Alphas  vab 

*  Polybius,  III.  54.    livy,  XXL  85.  "  Poljbius,  III.  64,  65. 
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leys,  and  entered   the  country  of  their  friends,  the  Insubvti.n.s,  on  the  wide  pi;. in 
of  northern  Italy. 

Hannibal  was  arrived  in  Italy,  but  with  a  force  so  weakened,  by  its  losses  in 
msin  and  horses,  and  by  the  exhausted  slate,  of  the  sarvivors,  that  AroYoiinjiQiy.Lo™. 
he  might  seem  to  have  accomplished  his  great  march  in  vain,  ""t^™"*- 
According  to  his  own  statement,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  he  brought 
out  of  the  Alpine  valleys  no  move  than  12,000  African  find  8000  Spanish  in- 
fantry, with  0000  cavalry;"1  so  that  his  march  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  plains 
of  northern  Italy  must  have  cost  him  33,000  men;  an  enormous  loss,  which 
proves  how  severely  the  army  must  have  suffered  from  the  privations  of  the  march 
and  ihe  severity  of  the  Alpine  climate  ;  for  not  half  of  these  33,000  men  can 
haw;  fallen  in  battle.  With  his  army  in  (his  condition,  some  period  of  repose 
was  absolutely  necessary  ;  accordingly,  Tbuymbai  remained  in  the  country  ol  the 
Ir.s'.ibrinus,  till  rest,  and  a  more  temperate  climate,  and  wholesome  food,  with 
winch  the  Gauls  plentifully  supplied  him,  restored  ihe  bodies  and  spirits  of  his 
soldiers,  and  made  'hem  neuin  ready  for  action."5  His  first  movement  was  a^.ilai.t, 
the  Tnurinians,  a  Ligurinn  people,  who  were  constant  enemies  of  the  Insubrians, 
find  therefore-  would  not  listen  to  Hannibal,  when  Itc  invited  them  to  join  Ins 
cause.  He  therefore  attached  and  stormed  their  prior.:  pal  town,  put  the  gar- 
rison to  (lie  sword,  and  struck  snob  terror  into  the  neighboring  tribes,  that  they 
submitted  immediately,  ami  became  his  allies.  This  was  his  first  accession  of 
strength  in  Italy,  the-  first  fruits,  as  he  hoped,  of  a  long  succession  of  defections 
among  the  allies  of  Rome,  so  that  the  swords  of  the  Italians  might  effect  for  him 
the  conquest  of  Italy. 

Meanwhile  Seipio  had  landed  at  Pisa,  had  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  taken 
the  command  of  the  piaofors'  army,  sending  the  proctors  themselves  ^.j,,^  „,„,!»,!,„,„, 
back  to  Rome,  had  crossed  the  Po  at  Plaeem.ia,  mid.  v.as  ascending  hl"1, 
iis  left  bank,  being  anxious  to  advuace  with  all  possible  haste,  in  order  to  hinder 
a  general  rising  of  tiie  Gauls  by  his  presence."'  Hannibal,  for  the  opposite  rea- 
son, was  equally  anxious  to  meet  him,  being  well  aware  that  the  Gauls  were 
only  restrained  from  revolting  to  the  Carthaginians  by  fear,  and  that,  on  his  first 
success  in  the  field  they  would  join  him.54  He  therefore  descended  the  left  hank 
of  the  Po,  keeping  the  river  on  his  right;  and  Seipio  having  thrown  a  bridge 
over  the  Ticimis,  had  (altered  what  are  now  the  Sardinian  dominions,  and  was 
stid  advancing  westward,  with  the  Po  on  his  left,  although,  as  the  river  here 
makes  a  bend  to  the  southward,  be-  was  no  longer  in  its  immediate  neighborhood.51 

Each  general  was  aware  that  his  enemy  was  at  hand,  and  both  pushed  for- 
ward with  their  cavalry  and  li^ht  troops  in  advance  of  their  main  ,,„ ,.„B(! mcul  on  ^ 
armies,  to  reconnoitcr  each  ether's  position  and  numbers.  Thus  Tk'ma' 
was  brought  on  accidentally  the  iirst  a.ciion  between  Hannibal  and  the  Romans- 
In  It ;i.ly,  which,  with  some  exaggeration,  has  been  called  the  battle  of  the  Tin:- 
nus.31  The  Mumidians  in  Hannibal's  army,  being  now  properly  supported  by 
heavy  cavalry,  were  able  to  follow  their  own  maimer  of  lighting,  find,  falling  on 
the  Hanks  and  rear  of  the  Romans,  who  were  already  engaged  ia  front  with 
llanr.ibid's  heavy  horsemen,  took  ample  \engeaeee  for  (heir  defeat  on  i.ho  KhiiV.o. 
The  Romans  were  routed;  and  the  consul  himself  .was  severely  wounded,  and 
owed  his  life,  it  is  said,  to  ihe  courage  and  ihlelity  of  a.  T.igurian  slave;"  With 
their  cava'ry  thus  crippled,  it  was  impossible  to  act  in  such  aa  open  country  ;  the 
Romans  therefore  hastily  retreated,  recrossed  the,  Ticimis,  and  broke  down  the 
bridge,  yet  with  so  much  hurry  and  confusion,  that  GOO  men  were  left  on  the 
right  bank',  and  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands  ;  and  then,  mossing  the  Po  also,  estab- 
lished themselves  under  the  walls  of  their  colony,  Placentia. 

31  PdyMns,  III.  Sfi.  *  Polybrafl,  ill.  64. 
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Hannibal,  fLiiillny;  the  bridge  over  l,lie  Tieitms  destroyed,  reaseended.  tin:  left 
.  bank  of  the  Po  (ill  lie  found  ;i  convenient  jjoinL  to  cross,  and  then, 

having  constructed  .1.  bridge  ivii.li  the  river  boats,  earned  over  bis 
army  in  safety.  Immediate!}-,  as  lie  had  expected,  (he  Gauls  on  the  r;.;'i::.  bank 
recehed  him  with  open  arms;  and  sigain  descending  llic  river,  he  wived  on  '.he 
second  day  after  his  passage  in  sight  of  the  Roman  array,  and.  on  tlie  following 
duv  nffered  ihem  battle.  But  as  the  Romans  did  not  move,  he-  chose  out  a  seot 
for  his  camp,  and  posted  Lis  army  live  or  si\  miles  from  (he  enemy,  and  appa- 
rently- on  (lie  east  of  Pbicentia,  cutting  oil'  their  direct  comrmmie.a.tion  with  Ari- 
minum  smd  Rome.35 

On  the  first  news  of  Hannibal's  arrival  in  Italy,  the  senate  had  sent  orders  to 
the  other  consul,  Ti.  Sempronius,  to  return  immediately  to  rein- 
v. '.''',",  ,::  ".■■,"■;,;:  force  his  colleague."  Ko  event  of  impoi'lmice  had  marked  ihe 
first  summer  of  the  war  in  Siciiy.  Hannibal's  spirit-  so  aninnii.ed 
the  ('arfhagiria.n  government  that  they  were  everywhere  preparing  to  act  on 
the  offensive;  smd  before  the  arrival  of  Sempronius,  M.  .-Ktuihus,  the  pnetor, 
had  already  had  to  fight  si  navsil  action  with  the  enemy,  in  order  to  defend  Lily- 
bseum."  He  had  defeated  them,  and  prevented  their  holding,  but  the  Csirlba- 
giman  fleets  sidl  kept  the  sea;  and  whilst  t-empronius  was  employing  his  whole 
force  in  the  conquest  of  the  island  of  Melita,  the  enemy  were,  cruising  on  the 
northern  side  of  Sicily,  and  msdmtg  descents  on  the  coast  of  ftsdy.  On  his  return 
to  f-ilybnmm  he  was  going  in  pursuit  of  (hem,  when  he  received  orders  to  return 
homo  and  join  his  colleague,  lie  accordingly  left  pari,  sf  his  llect  with  the  prte- 
tor  in  Sicily,  and  part  he  committed  to  Sex.  l.'omponiiis,  Irs  lieutenant,  for  the 
protection  of  the  coa.sts  of  Lue.ania  and  Oampania;  while,  from  si  dread  of  the 
dangers  Mini  delays  of  the  winter  navigation  of  the  Adriatic,  his  army  was  to 
march  from  Lilyba.mm  to  Hh'ssaua,  and,  sifter  crossing  the  strait,  10  go  by  land 
through  the  whole  length  of  Italy,  the  soldiers  being  bound  by  oath  to  appear 
on  si  certain  day  at  A rinimum.  They  completed  their  Jer.ir  niiireh,  it  is  said,  in 
I'oriy  days ;  sine  fVom  Arimimim  they  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  effected 
their  junction  with  the  army  of  Scipio.41 

Sempronius  found  his  colleague  no  longer  in  his  original  position,  close  by 
p«uion  of  am  n™an  Placcntisi  and  the  Po,  bat  withdrawn  to  the  first  hills  y.-liiah  bound 
"""'■  the  great  plain  on  the  south,  smd  lesive,  an  iniervsd  here  of  about 

six  miles  between  themselves  and  the  rive)'.''"'  Ihit  Hannibal's  army  lying,  as  it 
seems,  to  (lie  eastward,  the  Roma.n  consul  retresiled  westward,  and  leading  Pla- 
centia  to  its  own  resources,  crossed  to  (he  left  bank  of  the  Trehia,  and  there  Lay 
encamped,  just,  where  the  stream  issues  from  the  last  hills  of  the  Apennines.  It 
uppesirs  that  the  Romans  had  several  magazines  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Po 
iibovo  Plsicentia,  on  which  the  consul  probably  depended  for  his  subsistence;  and 
those  posts,  together  with  tlie  presence  of  his  a.rrny,  he.pt  tlie  thuds  on  the  im- 
mediate bank  of  the  river  quiet,  so  that  they  gsive  Hannibal  no  assistance.  When 
the  Romans  fell  hack  behind  the  Trehia,  Hannibal  followed  them,  and  encamped 
about  five  miles  off  from  (hem,  directly  between  them  and  Placentia.'13  But  his 
powerful  cavalry  kept  his  cons  in  uuicat  ions  open  in  evcrv  direction  ;  and  the  Cauls 
wdio  lived  out  of  the  immedisiie  control  of  the  Roman  army  and  garrisons,  sup- 
plied him  with  provisions  abundantly. 

It  is  not  explained,  by  any  existing  writer  how  Sempronius  was  able  to  eii'eel 
urnibai'  his  junction  with  his  colleague  without  any  011  position  front  Han- 

nibal. The  regular  road  from  Ariminum  to  Plsicentia  passes 
through  a  country  unvaried,  by  si  single-  hill  ;  and  (ho  approach  of  11  huge  army 
should  have  been  announced  to  Hannibal  by  his  ZSumidia.n  cavalry,  soon  enough 
to  sdlovv  him  to  interrupt  it.     But  so  much  in  war  depends  upea  trilliag  accidents, 
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that  it  is  in  vain  to  guess  where  we  are  without  information.     We  only  know 

that  the  two  consular  armies  wore  united  in  Staple's  position  on  the  left  bunk  of 
the  Trebia;  Ll.irtt  their  united  forces  amounted  to  '10,000  men;  and  that  Hanni- 
bal, with  an  army  so  reinforced  by  the  Gauls  since  his  arrival  in  Italy,  that  it  was 
htile  inferior  to  his  enemy's,"  was  so  far  from  fearing  to  engage  either  consul 
singly,  that  he.  wished  for  nothing  so  much  as  io  bung  on.  a  decisive  battle  with 
the  combined  armies  of  both.  Depending  on  the  support  of  the  linuls  for  Ids 
subsistence,  he  must  not  be  too  long  a  burden  to  them  ;  they  had  hoped  to  be 
led  to  live  On  the  plunder  of  the  enemy's  country,  not  to  maintain  him  at  the 
expense  of  their  own.  In  order  to  force  the  Romans  to  a  batik;,  lie  began  io 
attach  their  magazines.  Clastidiuui,  now  Oustiggio,  a  small  town  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Po,  neatly  opposite  to  (he  mouth  of  the  Tieiutis,  was  betrayed  into 
his  hands  by  the  governor;  and  he  here  found  large  supplies  of  corn.4* 

On  the  other  hand,  iSempi'onius,  having  no  fears  for  the  event  of  a  battle,  was 
longing  for  the  gkay  of  a  triumph  over  such  an  enemy  as  Hanni-  ^n,,,™.!,,,,  „ 
bal :~'!  and  as  Scipio  was  still  disabled  by  his  wound,  he  1  1  il 
command  of  the  whole.  Roman  army,  "Resides,  tire  Giiuls  who  ""p1*8- 
lived  in  the  plain  between  the  Trebia  mid  Hlacentin,  not  knowing  which  side  to 
espouse,  had  been  plundered  by  Hannibal's  cavalry,  and  besought  the  consuls  to 
protect  them.  This  was  no  time,  Kompronius  thought,  to  neglect  any  ally  who 
still  remained  faithful  to  Rome  :  lie  sent  out  his  cavalry  and  light  troops  over  the 
Trebia  to  drive  oil'  the  plunderers  ;  and  in  such  skirmishes  lie  obtained  some 
partial  success,  which  made  him  the  more  disposed  to  risk  a  general  battle.47 

For  this.,  as  a.  Roman  officer,  and  before  Hannibal's  military  talents  were  fully 
known,  he  ought  not  to  be  harshly  judged  ;  but  his  manner  of  en- 
gaging  was  rash,  and  unworthy  of  an  a.ble  general.  He  allowed 
the  attacks  of  Hannibal's  light  cavalry  to  tempt  him  to  follow  them  to  their  own 
field  of  battle.  Early  in  the  morning  the  Numidians  crossed  the  river,  and  skir- 
mished close  up  io  the  Rinnan  camp:  the  consul  first  sent  out  his  cavalry,  and 
then  his  light  infantry,  to  repel  them  ;'''  and  when  they  gave  way  and  reerossed 
the  river,  tie  led  his  regular  infantry  out  of  his  camp,  and.  gave  orders  lor  the 
whole  army  to  advance  oven-  the  Trchia.  and  attack  the  enemy. 

It  was  mid-winter,  and  the,  wide  pebbly  bed  of  the  Trebia,  which  the  summer 
traveller  may  almost  pass  dry-shod,  was  now  tilled  with  a  rapid  Ci.jiai.nMm.nt  °f  iiu 
stream  running  breast- high,  .la  the  night  it  had  rained  or  snowed  '"'"""""^r^'"' 
heavily  ;  and  the  morning  was  raw  and  chilly,  threatening  sleet  or  snow.49  Yet 
Keiupronius  led  his  soldiers  through  tin'  river,  before  they  had  eaten  any  thing  ; 
and  wet,  cold,  and  hungry  as  they  were,  he  formed  them  in  order  of  battle  on 
the  plain.  Meanwhile  Hannibal's  men  had  eaten  their  breakfast  in  their  tents, 
and  had  oiled  their  bodies,  and  put  on  their  armor  around  their  fires.  Then, 
when  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  Trehia,  and  wore  advancing  in  the  open  plain, 
the  ("art.'naginiaits  marched  out  to  meet,  (hem;  anil  about  a  mile  in  front  of  their 
camp,  they  formed  i.t  order  of  battle.  Their  disposition  was  simple  :  the  heavy 
infantry,  Gauls,  Spaniards,  and  jUik.ans,  to  the  number  of  20,000,  were  driiwn 
up  in  a  single  line  ;  the  cavalry,  10,000  strong,  was,  with  the  elephants,  on  the 
two  wings;  the  light  infantry  and  I'alcrian  shugers  were  in  the  front  of  the 
whole  army.  This  was  all  Hannibal's  visible  force.  Hut  near  the  Trebia.,  and 
now  left  in  their  rear  by  the  advancing  Roman  legions,  were  lying  close  lad  in 
the  deep  and  overgrown  lied  of  a  small  wafer- course,  two  thoasand  pieced  sol- 
diers, horse  and  foot,  commanded  by  Hannibal's  vouagei'  brother,  Mago,  whom 
be  had  posted  there  during  the  night,  and  whoso  ambush  the  Romans  passed 
with  no  suspicion.  Arrived  on  the  field  of  battle,  the.  legions  were  formed  in 
their  usual  order,  with  the  allied  infantry  on  the  wings:  and   their  weak  cavalry 
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of  4000  men,  ill  able  to  contend  villi  the  numerous  horsemen  of  Hannibal,  wove 
on  the  flanks  of  the  whole  line. 

The  Roman  velites,  or   light  infantry,  who  had  ln:-t=n  in  action  since  daybreak, 

and  had  already  ehot  away  half  their  darts  and  arrows,  were 
Mibt'tocunFj sad™'™  soon   driven   back   upon    the;   hastali   and   prineipes,   and    passed 

through  the  intervals  of  the  maniples  to  the  rear.  With  no  less 
case  were  the  cavalry  beaten  on  both  wings,  by  Hannibal's  horse  and  elephants, 
lint  when,  the  heavy  infantry,  superior  in  numbers  and  bet'er  aimed  both  for 
offence  and  defence,  closed  with  the  enemy,  the  confidence  of  yempronins  seemed 
to  be  justified:  and  the  Romans,  numbed  and  exhausted  as  they  were,  yet,  by 
their   excellence   hi   all  soldierly  qualities,  maintained   the   tight  with   equal   ad- 


On  a  sudden  a  loud  alarm  was  heard  ;  and  Mago,  with  his  chosen  band,  broke 

n™t  <x  itici  vboi.  out  from  his  ambush,  and  assaulted  them  furiously  in  the  rear, 
"™y-  Meantime  both   wings   of  the  Roman  infantry   were  broken  down 

by  the  elephants,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  missiles  of  the  light  infantry,  till  tlicj 
were  utterly  routed,  and  fled  towards  the  Trebia,  The  legions  in  the  centre, 
(hiding  themselves  assailed  on  (.lie  rear,  pushed  desperately  forwards,  forced  then 
av  ay  through  the  enemy's  line,  and  marched  off  the  iield  straight  to  Plaeeuii.'i. 
Many  of  the  routed  cavalry  made  off  in  the  same  direction,  and  so  escaped.  But 
those  who  tied  towards  the  river  were  slaughtered  unceasingly  by  (he  conquerors 
till  they  reached  it ;  and  the  loss  here  was  enormous.  The  Oarlhaginiaiis,  how- 
ever, slopped  their  pursuit  on  the  bred;  'if  the  ii'rehia  ;  the  cold  was  paaehig,  and 
to  the  elephants  so  intolerable  the:  thev  almost  all.  perished  ;  even  of  the  men  and 
horses  many  were  lost,  so  that  the  wrack  of  the  Roman  army  reached  their  camp 
in  safety  ;  and  when  night  came  on,  Scipio  again  led  them  across  flic  river,  and, 
passing  unnoticed  by  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  took  refuge  with  las  colleague 
within  the  walls  of  Placentia.11 

So  ended  Hannibal's  :'irsl  campaign  in  Italy.  The  Romans,  after  their  defeat, 
Hmiiiw  wilier  11  despaired  of  maintaining  their  ground  on  the  Po;  and  the  two 
a"1-  ■     consular   armies   retreated   in  opposite   directions,    Seipio's   upon 

Armarium,  and  that  of  Sempronius  across  the  Apennines  ir.to  Ktruvia.  Hannibal 
remained  master  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  :  but  the  season  did  not  allow  him  to  besiege 
Placental  ;ind  Cremona  ;  and  the  temper  of  the  Gauls  rendered  if  evident  that. 
he  must  not  make  their  country  the  seat  of  war  in  another  campaign.  Already 
they  bore  the  harden  of  supporting  his  army  so  impatiently,  that  lie  made  an  at- 
tempt, in  the  dead  of  the  winter,  to  cress  the  Apennines-  into  F.tvuria,  and  was  only 
driven  back  by  the  extreme  severity  of  (he  weather,  (he  wind  sweeping  with  such 
fury  over  the  ridges,  and  through  (he  passes  of  (he  inoun tains,  that  neither  man 
nor  beast  coukt  stand  against  it.:i  lie  was  forced  therefore,  to  whiter  in  Gaul; 
but  the  innate  fickleness  and  (reachcry  of  the  people  led  him  to  saspeet  that 
attempts  would  be  made  against  his  life,  and  that  a  fiauiish  assassin  might  hope 
to  purchase  forgiveness  from  the  Romans  for  his  country's  revolt,  by  destroying 
the  general  who  had  seduced  then:,  lie  therefore  pat  on  a  variety  of  disgu'ses 
to  baffle  such  designs  ;  ho  wore  false  hair,  appearing  somclian-s  as  a  man  of 
mature  years,  and  sometimes  wit*:  the  gray  hail  s  of  old  age  ;'!  and  if  he  had  that 
taste  for  humor  which  great  men  are  seldom  without,  and  which  some  anecdotes 
of  him  imply,  be  must  have  been  often  amused  by  Ihe  mistakes  thus  oocasiormd, 
and  have  derived  eniertahnuent  from  that  which  policy  ov  necessity  had  dictated. 
We  should  be  glad  to  catch  a  distinct  view  of  the  state  of  Rome,  when  the 

news  first  arrived  of  the  battle  of  the  Trebia.     Since  the  disaster  of 
»™iuand  uni  "MS  Caudium,  more  than  a  hundred  years  before,  there   had   been 

known  no  defeat  of  two  consular  armies  united  ;  and  the  surprise 
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and  vexation  must  have  been  e;reai.  Sempronius,  if.  is  sa:d,  returned  to  Rome 
to  hold  tlie  comitia;  and  the  people  resolved  to  elect,  us  consul  a  man  who,  how- 
cver  unwelcome  to  the  aristocracy,  had  already  distinguished  himself  by  brilliant 
victories  in  the  very  country  which  was  now  the  seat,  of  war.  They  accordh'g'ey 
ehose,  O.Flaminius'for  the  second  time  consul  ;  and  with  him  was  elected  Chi,  Ser- 
viiius Gcminus,  a  man  of  an  old  patrician  family,  and  personally  attached  to  the 
nrislocra'.ical  party,  hut  unknown  to  us  before  his  present  consulship.  Flam  amis' 
election  was  most  unpalatable  to  the  aristocracy  ;  a.nd  its  numerous  prodigies  wis: 
reported,  and  the  Sibylline  books  censured,  a.nd  if  was  certain  that  various  riles 
would  be  ordered  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  the  gads,'''  he,  bad  some  A  ff  0  ,„  A  0  ,K  ■ 
reason  to  suspect  that  his  election  would  again  be  declared  null 
and  void,  and  lie  himself  thus  deprived  of  bis  command.  lie  was  anxious  there- 
fore to  leave  Rome  as  soon  as  possible;  as  bis  colleague  was  detained  by  the 
religious  ceremonies,  and  by  the  care  of  .superintending  the  new  levins,  T'lanhnius, 
it  is  said,  left  the  city  before  the  15th  of  March,  when  his  consulship  was  to  be- 
gin, and  actually  entered  upon  his  office  at  Ariminum,  whither  he  had.  gone  to 
superintend  the  formation  of  magazines,  and  i.o  examine  the  slate  of  the  army." 
But  the  aristocracy  thought  if  was  no  time  to  press  party  animosities  ;  (hey  made 
no  attempt  to  disturb  Flaminius'  election;  and  he  appears  to  have  bad  his  prov- 
ince n-signcd  111; ll  without  opposition,  and  to  have  been  appointed  to  command 
Sempronius'  army  m  Etruria,  while  Serviiius  succeeded  Seipio  at  Arimimim. 
The  levies  of  soldiers  went  on  vigorously;  two  legions  were,  employed  in  Spain; 
one  was  sent  1.0  Sicilv,  another  I.o  Sardinia,  and  another  to  Tarentum  ;  and  four 
legions,  more  or  less  thinned  by  the  defeat  at  the  Trebia,  still  formed  the  nucleus 
of  two  armies  in  Ariminum.  and  in  Etruria.  It  appears  that  four  new  legions 
were  levied,  with  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  soldiers  from  the  Italian  allies 
and  the  Latin  name;  and  these  being  divided  between  the  two  consuls,  the  ar- 
mies opposed  to  Hannibal  on.  either  lino,  by  which  lie  might  advance,  must  have 
been,  in  point  of  numbers,  exceedingly  formidable.  Serviiius,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  his  head -quarters  at  Ariminum;  and  Scipio,  whom  he  superseded,  sailed  as 
proconsul  into  Spain,  to  take  command  of  his  original  arm\  there.  Klamhuus 
succeeded  to  l-.'empronius  in  rCtmrhi,  and  lay  encamped,  it  is  said,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Arretium.5" 

Thus  the  main  Roman  armies  lay  nearly  hi  the  same  positions  which  they  had 
held  eight  years  before,  to  oppose  the  expected  invasion  of  the  tw^i  oni™  Eim. 
Gauls.  But  as  the  Gauls  then  broke  into  Etruria  unperecived  by  "*• 
either  Roman  army,  so  the  Romans  were,  again  surprised  by  Hannibal  on  a  line 
where  they  had  not  expected  him.  He  crossed  the  Apennines,  not  by  the  or- 
dinary road  to  Lucca,  descending  the  valley  of  the  ifaera,  but,  as  it  appears,  by 
a  sfnilghter  line  down,  the  valley  of  the  Anser  or  Serchio ;  and  leaving  Lucca  on 
his  right,  he  pruceeded  to  struggle  through  the  law  and  flooded  country  which 
luy  between  the  right  bank  of  the  Aruo  and  the  Apennines  below  Florence,  and 
of  which  (ho  marsh,  or  kike  of  i'ueecehio  still  remains  a  specimen,  li.ercagaia 
the  sufferings  of  the  army  were  extreme ;  but  they  were  rewarded  when  they 
readied  the  (hn;  ground,  below-  Fvesuite,  and  were  let  loose  upon  the  plunder  of 
the  rich  valley  of  the  upper  Arno." 

.Flaminius  lay  quietly  at  Arretium,  and  did  not  attempt  to  give  battle,  but  sent 
messengers  f.o  his  cola-ague,  to  inform  him  of  the  enemy's  appear-  Ad.*™*  to-^*  p». 
ance  in  Etruria.  Hannibal  was  now  on  the  south  of  the  Apen-  "&■ 
nines,  ami  i:i  the  heart  of  I'.rdv  ;  but  the  experience  of  the  S  a.  a  miles  and  of  Pyr- 
rhus  had  shown  that,  the  Rtnisea.r.?  were  scarcely'  more  to  he  relied  on  than  the 
Gauls  ;  and  it  was  in  ihf.  south,  in  Samnium,  and  l.uca.nia,  and  Apulia,  that  the 
only  mttteria's  existed  for  ora'anhaiig  a  new  Italian  watr  against  Rome.     Accord* 
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higly  ITanmba]  advanced  rapidly  into  Etnirisi,  and  finding  that  Rlaminius  still  did 
not.  move,  passed  by  ATretium,  leaving  the  Roman  army  in  his  rear,  and  march- 
ing, as  it  seemed,  to  gain  the  great  plain  of  central  Italy,  which  reaches  .from 
1'crusk   to  Spoletum,  and  was   traversed  by  the  great  road  from  Ariminnm  to 

The  consul  Flaminius  now  at  last  broke  up  i'rom  his  position,  and  followed  the 
enemy.  Hannibal  laid  waste  ■  lie  country  on  every  side  with  fire 
and  sword,  to  provoke  the  Romans  to  a  hasty  battle;  and  leaving 
Coriona  on  his  left  nntonehed  o;i  its  mountain  seat,  lie  approached  the  lake  of 
I'll riisy mentis,  and  followed  tec  road  along  ns  nortlieaslern  shore,  ;i'l  it  ascended 
the  hills  which  divide  the  lake  from  the  basin  of  the  'fiber."  I-'laminitrs  was  fully 
convinced  that  Hannibal's  object  was  not  to  fight  a.  battle,  but,  to  lay  waste  the 
richest  pari,  of  Italy  :  bad  lie  wished  to  engage,  why  bad  he  noi  attacked  him 
when  he  lay  at  Arreliuin,  and  while  his  colleague  was  far  away  at,  Ariminum  ? 
With  this  impression  he  pressed  on  his  roar  closely,  never  dreamir.g  that  the  lion 
wrould  turn  from  the  pursuit  of  bis  defenceless  prey,  to  spring  on  the  shepherds 
who  were  dodging  his  steps  behind. 

The  modern  road  along  the.  lake,  after  passing  ihe.  village  of  I'assignano,  runs 
i>L:nt,-.!iy  e.i  nm-i,ii,-  for  some  way  close  to  the  water's  edge  on  the  right,  hemmed  in 

■'"■■■■     iai   the  left,  by  a  lino  of  cliffs,  which   make   it  an   absolute  defile. 

Then  it  turns  from  the  lake  and  ascends  the  hit's  ;  yet,  although  they  form  some- 
thing of  a  curyc,  there  is  nothing  to  deserve  the  name  of  valley  ;  and  the  road, 
after  leaving  !  a:?  lake,  begins  to  ascend  almost  immediately,  so  liiat  there  is  a  very 
short  distance  during  which  the  hills  on  the  right  and  left  command  it.  The 
ground  therefore  does  not  well  correspond  with  the  description  of  i'olybins,  who 
st.at.es  that  the  valley  in  which  the  Romans  were:  caught  was  not  the  narrow 
interval  betweeu  the  bills  and  the  lake,  hut  a  valley  beyond  this  defile,  and  run- 
ning down  to  the  bike,  so  Ilia'  the  Romans,  when  engaged  in  it,  had  (lie  water, 
not  on  their  right  flank,  but  on  their  rear,59  Livy's  account  is  different,  and 
represents  the  Romans  as  caught  in  the  defile  beyond  Passignano,  between  the 
cliff  and  the  lake,  "ft  is  possible  thai  if  the  exact  line  of  the  ancient  road  could 
be  discovered,  it  might  assist  in  solving  the  dilhculty  :  in  the  mean  time  the  bat- 
tle of  Thrasyiiienas  must  be  one  of  the  many  e\oiifs  in  ancient  military  history, 
wd-.ere  the  accounts  of  historians,  differing  cither  with  each  other  or  with  the 
actual  appearances  of  the  ground,  are  io  us  inexplicable. 

The  consul  had  encamped  in  the  evening  on  the  side  of  the  lake,  just  within 
r:™rauS  ^.:™,ifsR  t«  the  present  Raman  frouder,  and  on  the  Tuscan  side  of  l'assigca::o ': 
uucitHiwmbai.  ue  j^j  ma(]e  a  forced  march,  and  hail   arrived  at   his  position  so 

late  that  he  could,  no;,  examine  the  ground  before  him.*1  Early  the  next,  morn- 
ing lie  set  forward  again  ;  the  morning  mist  hung  thickly  over  the-  lake  ami  flu: 
low  grounds,  leaving  the  heights,  as  is  often  the  case,  quite  clear.  Flaminius, 
anxious  to  overtake  bis  enemy,  rejoiced  in  the  friendly  veil  winch  thus  concealed 
his  advance,  and  hoped,  to  fill  upon  Hannibal's  army  while  ii  was  siill  in  march- 
ing order,  and  its  columns  encumbered  with  the  plunder  of  the  valley  of  the 
Arno.  He  passed  through  the  defile  of  Passignano,  and.  found  no  enemy  ;  this 
confirmed  him  in  his  belief  that  Hannibal  did  rot,  mea.n  to  light.  .Already  ihe 
Numidian  cavalry  were  on  the  edge  of  the  ba.sin  of  the  Tiber  :  unless  he  could 
overtake  them  speedily,  they  would  I  ;avo  reached  the  plain;  and  Africans,  Span- 
iards, and  Gauls,  would  be  rioting  in  tiic  devastation  of  the  garden  of  Italy.  So 
the  consul  rejoiced  as  the  beads  of  his  columns  emerged  from  the  defile,  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  left,  began  to  ascend  the,  bills,  where  he  hoped  at  least  to  find,  the 
rear-guard  of  the  enemy. 

At  this  moment  the  stillness  of  the  mist  was  broken  by  biivbiiriii.11  war-cries  on 
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every  side  ;  and  both  flanks  of  die  Roman  column  were  sissailed  Lvst™:,,,,  „r  is*  ™v« 
at  once.  Their  right  wsis  over « be] med  by  a  storm  of  javelins  mid  "J"""*"™ 
arrows,  shot  as  if  from  the  midst  of  darkless,  and  striking'  into  the  soldier's  un- 
guarded side,  where  he  had  no  shield  to  cover  him  ;  while  ponderous  stones, 
against  which  no  shield  or  helmet  could  si  vail,  came  crashing  down  upon  their 
heads.  On  the  left  wci'e  heard  the  irampniig  of  liors-:',  mid  the  well-known  wsir- 
cries  of  the  Gauls  ;  and  presently  Hannibal's  dreaded  cavalry  emerged  from  the 
mist,  and  were  in  sin  instant  in  the  midst  of  their  r sinks  ;  and  the  huge  forms  of 
the  Gauls  and  their  vast  broadswords  broke  in  upon  them  at  the  ssime  mo- 
ment. The  head  of  the  Roman  column,  which  wis  already  seconding  to  the 
higher  ground,  found  its  advance  also  barred  ;  for  here  was  the  enemy  whom 
they  had  so  longed  to  overtake  ;  here  were  some  of  the  Spanish  and  African  foot 
of  JJasmsbal's  army  drawn  up  lo  wait  their  assault.  The  Italians  instantly  at- 
tacked these  troops,  and  cut  their  way  through  :  these  must  be  the  covering 
parties,  they  thought,  of  Hannibal's  main  batik;  ;  sir.d,  eager  to  bring  the  contest 
to  ss  decisive  issue,  they  pushed  forward  up  the  heights,  nol  doubting  that  on  the 
summit  they  should  find  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy.  And  now  they  were  on 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  to  their  ast.onishmciil  no  enemy  was  these;  hut  the 
mist  drew  up,  and,  as  they  looked  behind,  they  saw  too  plainly  where  ilnsinibal 
was  :  the  whole  valley  was  one  scene  of  carnage,  while  on  the  sides  of  the  hills 
above  were  the  masses  of  the  Spanish  and  African  foot,  witnessing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Roman  army,  which  hat]  scarcely  cost  them  a  single  stroke. 

The  advanced  troops  of  the  Roman  column  had  thus  escaped  the  slaughter; 
but  being  too  few  to  retrieve  the  day,  they  continued  their  advance,  ot-li,M|ir  wtiJ 
wdiich  was  now  become  ss  flight,  and  took  refuge  in  one  of  the 
neighboring  villages.  Mean  lime,  while  the  centre  of  the,  army  was  cut  to  pieces 
in  the  valley,  the  rear  was  still  winding  through  the  delile  beyond,  between  the 
cliffs  and  the  Like.  J'ut  they  too  were  attacked  from  the  heights  above  by  the 
Gauls,  and  forced  in  confusion  into  the  water.  Some  of  the  soldiers,  in  despera- 
tion, struck  out  into  the  deep  water  swimming,  and,  weighed  down  by  their 
amies',  presently  sank:  others  ran  in  as  far  as  was  within  their  depth,  raid  fiere 
stood  helplessly,  till  the  enemy's  cavalry  dashed  in  sifter  them,  'then  s'hey  lilted 
n]i  their  hand:;,  and  cried  for  quarter;  but  on  this  day  of  sacrifice,  the  gods  of 
Carriage  were  not  to  he  defrauded  of  si  single  victim  ;  and  this  horsemen  piti- 
lessly fulfilled  Hannibal's  vow. 

Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  advanced  troops  of  the  Roman  column,  who 
were  about  0000  men,  the  rest  of  the  army  was  utterly  destroyed.  Dsalll  „f  Kiaminin. 
Tin.'  consul  himself  had  not  seen  the  wreck  consummated.  On 
finding  himself  surrounded,  he  had  vainly  endeavored  to  form  his  men  amidst  the 
confusion,  and  to  offer  some  regular  resistance:  when  this  was  hopeless,  he  con- 
tinued to  do  his  duty  sss  si  brav;  soldier,  till  one  of  the  Gaulish  liursemen,  who  is 
said  to  have  known  him  by  sight  from  his  former  consulship,  rotle  up  and  ran 
him  through  the  boslv  with  his  lance,  crying  out,  "So  perish  she  man  who 
slaughtered  our  brethren,  and  robbed  us  of  the  kinds  of  our  fathers."51  In  these 
last  words  we  probably  rather  read  the  mupienelnible  hatred  of  the  Roman  aris- 
tocracy to  the  author  of  sm  agrarian  law,  than  she  genuine  language  of  the  Gaul, 
h'l.iiuuiius  died  bravely,  sword  in  hand,  having  committed  no  greater  miliiary 
error  than  many  sin  impetuous  soldier,  whose  death  in  his  country's  cause  lias 
been  felt  to  throw  ss  veil  over  his  rashness,  and  whose  memory  is  pitied  siud  hon- 
ored. The  party  feelings  wdiich  have  so  colored  the  language  of  she  ancient 
writers  respecting  him,  ssecd  not  be  shared  by  ss  modern  historian  :  Kla.minius  was 
indeed  an  suiefjual  antagonist  to  llaunibsil ;  but  in  his  previous  life,  sis  consul  and  sss 
sier.sor,  he  had  sei  ved  his  country  well  ;  and  if  she  delile  of  Tiirasy menus  witnessed 
ss,  it  also  contains  his  honorable  grave. 
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The  battle  must  have  been  ended  before  noon ;  and  Hannibal's  indefatigable 
caPiu»  of  uu,  «(!-  cavalry,  after  having  destroyed  the  centre  and  rear  of  (lie  l-ioiern 
'  :i  .  i r. '.::.... l'iiV."  a.rmy,  hastened  to  pursue  the  troops  who  had  broken  off  from  the 
P"'™'IS'  front,  and   had  for  the  present,   escaped   trie   general   overthrow. 

They  wore  supported  by  the  light-firmed  foot  and  the  Spaniards,  and  hr.dmg  the 
Romans  in  the  village,  to  which  they  had.  retreated,  proceeded  to  invest  it  on 
every  .side.  The  Romans,  cut  off  from  all  relief,  and  with  no  provisions,  sur- 
rendered to  7\Iaharbat,  who  commanded  the  parfy  sent  against  them.  Tiiey  wore 
brought  to  Hannibal:  with  the  other  prisoners  taken  in  the  buttle,  the  whole 
cumber  amounted  to  15,000.  The  general  addressed  them  by  an  interpreter: 
he  told  the  soldiers  who  had  surrendered  to  illah.arbal,  that,  their  lives,  if  ho 
pleased,  were  still  forfeited,  for  Maharbal  had  no  authority  to  grant  terms  with- 
out his  consent:  then  lie  proceeded  with  riie  vehemence  often  displayed  by  IS'a- 
poleou  in  similar  circumstances,  to  inveigh  against  (lie.  Romas!  government  a.nd 
people,  and  concluded  by  giving  all  his  Roma::  prisoners  to  the  custody  of  the 
several  divisions  of  his  army.  Then  he  turned  to  the  Italian  allies:  they  were 
not  his  enemies,  he,  said  :  0:1  the  contrary,  he  Lad  invaded  Italy  to  aid  there,  in 
easting  o!f  the  yoke  of  Rome  ;  he  should  still  deal  with  them  as  he  had  treated 
Lis  Italian  prisoners  taken  at  the  Trcbia  ;  they  were  fro?  from  that  moment,  and 
without  ransom.1'2  This  being  done,  he  halted  for  11  shc.it  lime  to  rest  his  army, 
and  buried  with  great,  solemnity  thirty  or"  the  most  distinguished  of  those  who 
had  fallen  oa  his  own  side-  in  the  battle.  His  whole  loss  had  amounted  only  to 
1500  men,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  Gauls.  It  is  said  also  that  he,  caused 
careful  search,  but  in  vain,  to  be  made  for  the  body  of  the  consul,  .Vlaminius, 
being  anxious  to  give  him  honorable  burial."  So  he  acted  afterwards  to  L. 
./.'i'liniiiu-;  and.  to  Marcellus ;  and  these  humanities  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  if  ho 
had  wished  to  show  that,  though  his  vow  bound  him  to  ■unrelenting  enmity 
towards  the  Romans  while  living,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  fci-1.  thai,  he  migliT; 
honor  them  when  dead. 

The  army  of  Hannibal  now  broke  up  from  the  scene  of  its  victory,  and,  leaving 
jisuvi  umbii,.  Perusia  unassailed,  crossed  the  infant  stream  of  the  Tiber,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  plains  of  Umbria.  lion:  Haharbal,  with  the  cav- 
alry and  light  troops,  obtained  another  victory  over  a  party  of  some  .thousand 
men,  commanded  by  0.  Centenms,  and  killed,  took  prisoners,  or  dispersed  the 
whole  body.1'1  Then  that  rich  plain,  extending  from  Hie.  Tiber  under  i'erusia  to 
Spo'etum,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Soinma,  was  laid  waste  by  the  tj.ari.hagimmis 
without  mercy.  The  white  oxen  of  the  Clitumuus,  so  often  offered  in  sacrifice  Le- 
the gods  of  Rome  by  her  triumphant  generals,  were  now  the  spoil  of  the  enemy, 
and  were  slaughtered  on  the  altars  of  the  god-  of  Carthage,  amidst,  prayers  for 
the  destruction  of  Rome.  Th*  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  again  heard  the  Gaulish 
war-cry;  and  the  terrified  inhabitants  tied  to  the  mountains  or  into  the  foriilied 
cities  from  this  unwonted  storm  of  barbarian  invasion.  The  figures  and  arms  of 
the  Gauls,  however  formidable,  might  he  familiar  to  many  of  i!ie  Lbiibnans  :  but 
they  ga-.ed  in  wonder  on  the  slingers  from  the  Bakarian  islands,  on  the  hardy 
Spanish  foot,  conspicuous  by  their  white  linen  coals  bordered  with  scarlet:"  on 
the-  regular  African  ini'aatrv,  who  had.  not  yet  exchanged  their  long  lances  and 
small  shields  for  flic  long  shield  and  stabbing  sword  of  the  Roman  soldier;  r}i\ 
the  heavy  cavalry,  so  numerous,  aval,  mounted  on  horses  so  superior  to  those  of 
Italy  ;  above  all,  on  the  hands  of  wild  iNumidmns,  who  rode  without  saddle  or 
bridle,  as  if  the  rider  and  his  horse  were  one  creature,  a.ial  who  scoured  over  the 
country  with  a  speed  and  impetuosity  defying  escape  or  resistance.  AmiJsl  saeh 
a  scene  the  colonists  of  Spoletum  deserved  well  of  their  country,  for  shutting 
their  gates  boldly,  and  not  yielding  to  the  general  panic;  and  when  the  iNumid- 
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ian  horsemen  reined  up  'heir  horses.,  Ji.11  (I  turned  away  from  its  well -manned  '.villi:*, 
r.lii!  colonists,  ivil.Ii  an  excusable  boasting,  might  claim  the  glory  of  having  repulsed 
Hannibal.68 

But  Hannibal's  way  lay  not  over  the  Monte  Somma,  although,  its  steep  pass, 
rising  immediately  behind,  fipolctum,  was  the  last  natural  obstacle  FIa  „a:l.bel  iata  tlc. 
between  him  and  Rome,  Reyond  that  pass  the  country  was  full,  **  . 
not  of  Roman  colonies  merely,  but  of  Roman  citizens  :  he  would  soon  have  en- 
tered on  the  territory  of  the  '.hirfy-livo  Roman  tribes,  where  every  man  whom  he, 
would  have  met  was  his  enemy.  His  eyes  were  fixed  elsewhere;  the  south  was 
entirely  open  to  him  ;  the  wji.v  to  Apulia  ami  Karmnmu  was  cleared  of  every  im- 
pediment. He  crossed  tin;  Apennines  in  the  direction  of  Ameona,  and  invaded 
I'ieenum  :  he  then  followed  the  roust  of  the  Adriatic,  through  the-  country  of  the 
Marruchiians  anil  f'Yentaniims,  fill  he  arrived  in  the  northern  part  of  Apulia,  in 
the  country  called  by  the  Greeks  li> auuia.61  He  advanced  slowly  ami  leisurely, 
encamping  after  short  marches,  and  spreading  devastation  far  and  wide:  the 
plunder  of  slaves,  cattle,  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  valuable  property  of  every  descrip- 
tion, Wiis  almost  more  than  the  army  could  carry  or  drive  along.  The  soldiers, 
who,  after  their  exhausting  march  from  Spain  over  the  Alps,  had  ever  since  been 
in  active  service,  or  in  wretched  quarters,  and  who  from  cold  and  the  want  of  oil 
for  anointing  the  shin  had  suffered  severely  from  scorbutic  disorders,  were  now 
revelling  :o  plenty  in  a  land  of  com  and  olives  and  vines,  where  all  good  things 
were  in  such  abundance  that  the  very  horses  of  the  army,  so  said  report,  were 
bathed  in  old  wines  to  improve  their  condition.'-  .Meanwhile,  wherever  the  army 
passed,  all  Romans  or  Latins,  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  were,  by  Hannibal's  ex- 
press orders,  put  to  the  sword. ei  Many  an  occupier  of  domain  land,  many  a 
fanner  of  (he  taxes,  or  of  those  multiplied  branches  of  revenue  which  the  Roman 
government  possessed  ail  over  Italy,  collectors  of  customs  and  port  duties,  sur- 
veyors and  farmers  of  the  forests,  farmers  of  the  mouninin  pastures,  fanners  of 
the  salt  on  the  sea-coast,  and  of  the  mines  in  the  mountains,  were  cut  off  by  the 
vengeance  of  the  Oarfhaglniaiis  ;  and  Rome,  having  lest  thousands  of  her  poorer 
citizens  in  battle,  and  now  losing  hundreds  of  the  richer  classes  in  this  cxteniii- 
n ating  march,  lay  bleeding  at  every  pore. 

But  her  spirit  was  invincible.  When  the,  tidings  of  the  disaster  of  Tlirasyrae- 
mis  reached  the  city,  the  people  crowded  to  the  Forum,  and  called 
upon  the  magistrates  to  tell  them  (he  whole  truth."'  The  privior  i ,'.'.;  .-'a  ■.■'.'■■. 
iieregriuus,  1U.  Romponius  Mai  ho,  ascended  the  rostra,  and  said 
to  the  assembled  multitude,  "  We  .have  been  beaten  in  it  great  battle  ;  our  army 
is  destroyed  ;  and  C.  Plamiuins,  the  consul,  is  hilled."  Our  colder  temperaments 
scarcely  enable  us  to  conceive  the  effect  of  such  tidings  on  the.  lively  feeling's  of 
the  people  of  the  south,  or  to  image  to  ourselves  the  cries,  the  tears,  the  hands 
uplifted  in  prayer,  or  clenched  in  raye,  the  confused  sounds  of  Sen  thousand 
voices,  giving  utterance  wi:'i  breathless  rapidity  to  their  feelings  <;'.'  eager  inter- 
est, of  terror,  of  grief,  or  of  fury.  All  the  northern  gates  of  the  city  were  beset 
with  crowds  of  wives  and  mothers,  imploring  every  fresh  fugitive  from  the  fatal 
held  for  some  tidings  of  those,  most  dear  to  them.  The  praters,  M.  ./Emslius  and 
M.  Pomponius,  kept,  the  senate  sitting  for  several  days  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
without,  ae-ourmrmut,  in  earnest  consul  tali  0:1  en  the  alarming  state-  of  their 
country. 

Peace  was  not  thought  of  for  a  moment :  nor  was  it  proposed  to  withdraw  a 
single   soldier  from   Spain,  or  Sicily,  or  Sardinia;    but  it  was  re-   F,NlJl B:,i>l:„„  tl  Bp. 
solved  thai:  a  dictator  oua'hi    to  be  appointed,  to  secure   unitv  of  i""""*  *"*»**• 
command.      There   had   been  no   dictatorship  for  actual  service  since  that  of  A. 
Atilius   Colathius,  two -ami-thirty  years  before,   in   the  disastrous  consulship   o' 
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P.  Claudius  Puleher  and  L.  Junius  Pullus.  Rut  it  is  probable  that  some  joul 
ousy  was  entertained  of  the  somite's  choice,  if,  in  the  absence  of  the  cor.sul,  Cn 
feervnius,  the  appointment,  according  to  ancient  usage,  had  rested  with  them: 
nor  was  it  thought  safe  to  leave  the  dictator  to  nominate  his  master  of  the  horse, 
llenee  an  unusual  course- 'was  adopted:  il.ie  centuries  in  their  comitia  elected 
both  tlie  one  and  the  other,  choosing'  one  from  each  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
state  ;  the  dictator,  Q.  FaLins  Ma\imus,  from  one  of  the  noblest,  hut  at  the  same 
time  the  most  moderate  families  of  Ihe  aristocracy,  ant;  himself  a  man  of  a  nature 
no  less  gentle  than  wise;  the  master  of  the  horse,  M.  Miuucius  llnfus,  as  repre- 
senting (he  popular  party.11 

Religion  in  the  mind  of  Q.  i'abius  was  not  a  mere-  instrument  for  party  pur- 
si?™,™  w  pzopiiiuo  poses  :  allhough  he  may  have  had  little  belief  in  its  truth,  he  was 
llles*i''  convinced  of  its  excellence,  and  that  a  reverence  for  the  gods  was 

an  essential  element  in  the  character  of  a.  nation,  without  which  it  must  assuredly 
(Icgei a.1  rate.  Therefore,  on  the  very  day  that  he  entered  on  his  office,  lie  sum- 
moned the  seriate,  and  dwelling  on  tbe  importance  of  pro  pi!' a  ting  tlie  gods,  mo  veil 
that  the  sibylline  books  should  forthwith  be  consulted.''  They  directed,  among 
other  tilings,  that  the  Ttomati  people  should  vow  to  the  gods  what,  was  called 
"  a  holy  spring  ;"  that,  is  to  say,  that  every  animal  fit  for  sacrifice  born  in  the 
spring  of  thai-  year,  between  the  first  day  of  March  and  the  thirtieth  of  April, 
a.ial  reared  on  any  mountain  or  plain  or  ri\cr-bank  or  upland  pasture  throng  I  'out 
I  till  v,  should  be  offered  to  Jupiter.13  Kxt-ra  ordinary  games  were  also  vowed  to 
be  celebrated  in  the  Circus  Mav:imus  ;  prayers  were  put  up  at  all  the  temp  Ins  ; 
new  temples  '.ve.yp  vowed  to  be  built ;  and  for  three  days  those  solemn  sacrifices 
were  performed,  in  which  tbe  images  of  Lite  gods  were  taken  down  from  (heir  - 
temples,  and  laid  on  couches  richly  covered,  with  tables  full  of  meat  and  wine  set 
before  them,  in  the  sittht  of  all  the  people,  as  if  the  gods  could  not.  but  bless  the 
city  where  they  had  deigned  io  receive  hospitality. 

Then  the  dictator  turned  his  attention  to  the  state  of  the  war.  A  long  cam- 
pi™  of  F.biu.  tor  n»  Paign  was  in  prospect ;  for  it  was  still  so  early  in  the  season  that 
"""i"^'"'  the  pr;etors  had  cot  yet  gone  fa;!  of  their  piwineos  ;  and  liamiihal 

was  already  in  the  heart  of  Italy.  Ah  measures  were  taken  for  (he  defence  of 
the  country  ;  even  the  walls  ami  towers  of  Rome  were  ordered  to  bo  made  good 
against,  an  attack.  Bridges  were  to  be  broken  down  ;  ihe  inhabitants  of  open 
towns  were  to  withdraw'  into  places  of  security  ;  and  in  the  expected  line  of  Han- 
liibaTs  march,  the  country  was  to  be  laid  waste  before  him,  the  corn  destroyed, 
and  the  houses  burnt."  This  would  probably  be  clone  effectually  in  the  Roman 
territory;  but  the  allies  were  not  likely  to  make  such  extreme  sacrifices  :  and  this 
of  itself  was  a  reason  why  Thnmibiil  did  not  advance  directly  upon  Rome. 

More  than  thirty  thousand  men,  in  killed  and  prisoners,  had  been  lost  to  the 
Romans  in  the  late  battle.  The  consul  Cn.  Servilius  commanded 
above  thirty  thousand  in  Cisalpine  Caul  ;  and  he  was  now  re  treat- 
ing in  all  basic,  after  having  heard  of  tbe  total  defeat  of  his  colleague.  Two 
new  legions  were  raised,  besides  a  la.r^e  force  out  of  the  city  tribes,  which  was 
employed  partly  for  the  defence  of  R.ome  itself,  and  partly,  as  it  consisted  largely 
of  the  poorer  citizens,  for  the  service  of  tlie  fleet.  This  last  indeed  was  become 
a  matter  of  urgent  necessity  ;  for  the  Carthaginian  fleet  was  already  on  the  Italian 
coast,  and  had  taken  a  whole  convoy  of  corn-ships,  olf  Cosa,  in  El.ruria,  carrying 
supplies  to  the  army  in  Spain;  while  the  Roman  ships,  both  in  Sicily  and  a.t 
Oslla,  had  not  yet  been  launched  after  the  winter."  Now  all  the  ships  at  Ostia 
and  in  the  Tiber  were  sent  to  sea  in  haste,  and  the  consul  Cn.  Servians  com- 
manded them;  whilst  the  dictator  and  master  of  (he  horse,  having  added  the 
two  newly  raised  legions  Io  (he  consul's  army,  proceeded  through  Campania  and 
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Samuiu--e  into  Apulia,  and,  iiiih  a.n  a.nny  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  encamped 
at  the  distance  of  about  live  or  siv  miles  from  I  fannibal.™ 

Besides   the  advantage  0!'  numbers,  the   Romans  had   thr:t  of  being  regular!? 
and  abundantly  supplied  with   provisions.      They  had  no  occasion  Hmll.ta, IB¥    iSom 

to  scatter  their  forces  in  order  to  obtain  :■:■  iri:-i:--i '-n-  ■  ■  ;   run.  in'   or  ..■      

their  army  together,  and  exposing  no  weak  point  to  fortune,  they  P""*' 
followed  ila.mubal  at  11.  certain  distance,  watched  their  opportunity  to  cut  off  his 
detached  parties,  and  above  all,  by  remaining  in  the  tick!  v.ilh  so  imposing  an 
army,  overawed  the  allies,  and  checked  their  disposition  to  revolt."1  Thus  ETan- 
ntbal,  finding  thai  the  Apulia.ns  did  not  join,  him,  recrossed  the  Apennines,  and 
moved  tatoagh  the  country  of  tan  I  lirpinians  into  LJ'.al  of  the  (.Vuidinian  Sameiws. 
But  BeneveiiLum,  once  a  great  Samuite  city,  ""'as  now  a  Latin  colony;  and  its 
gates  were  close  shut  against  the  invader.  Ha.nuiba!  laid  waste  ::s  territory  with 
fire  and  sword,  then  moved  onwards  under  the  south  side  of  the  Matese,  and 
took  possession  of  Telesia,  the  native  city  of  0.  Pontius,  but  now  a  decayed  and 


and  ascending  the  Vukurnus  till  he  found  it  easily  fordable,  he  finally  crossed  it 
near  Allifte,  and  passing  over  the  hills  behind  Calalia,  descended  by  dales  into 
the  midst  of  the  b'a.leraian  plain,  the  glory  of  Campania,'3 

i'abius  steadily  followed  him,  not  descending  into  the  plain,  but  keeping  his 
array  on  the  hills  above  it,  and  watching  all  ins  mo\  eaients.  Again  . 
the  Hunaidian  cavalry  were  seen  scouring  the  eonntry  on  every 
side  ;  and  the  smoke  of  burning  houses  nan  ked  (heir  track.  The  soldiers  in  the 
Roman  army  beheld  the  sight  with  the  greatest  impatience  :  they  were  burning 
for  battle,  and  the  master  of  the  horse  himself  shared  and  encouraged  the  gen- 
eral feeling.  But  JAibias  vva.s  man  in  his  resolution:  he  sent  parlies  to  secure 
even  ike  pass  of  Tarracina,  lest.  Hannibal  should  attempt  10  advance  by  the  Ap- 
piau  road  upon  Rome  ;  he  garrisoned  Casiliaum  on  the  enemy's  rear ;  the  Vul- 
turnus  from  Casiliaum  to  the  sea  barred  all  retreat  southwards;  the  colony  of 
Oaks  -topped  the  outlet  from  the  plain  by  the  Latin  road  ;  while  from  Cades  to 
Casilinum  the  hills  formed  an  unbroken  barrier,  steep  and  weeded,  tlie  few  paths 
over  which  were  already  secured,  by  the  Roman  soldiers,79  Tims  Fahius  thought 
that  Hannibal  was  caught  as  in  a  pitfall  ;  that  his  escape  was  cut  off,  while  bis 
army,  having  soon  wasted  its  plunder,  could,  not  possibly  winter  where  it  was, 
without  magazines,  and  without  a  single  town  in  ii.s  possession.  For  himself,  be 
had  all  the  resources  of  Campania  and  Samnium  on  his  rear  ;  while  on  his  right 
the  Latin  road,  secured  by  the  colonies  of  Cales,  Casinum,  and  I'Vegellm,  kept 
Jus  communications  with  Borne  open. 

Hannibal,  on  his  part,  had  no  thought  of  wintering  where  he  was;  but  be  bad 
carefully  husbanded  bis   plunder,  that  it  might  supply  his  winter  ITnnl,:bBl,>  ^^  u 

consumption,  so  that  it  was  important  to  him  to  carry  ■■'■   oil    in   .   ■ 1 ■. 

safety.  He  had  taken  many  thousand  cattle  ;  and  his  army  be-  Kmy' 
sides  was  encumbered  with  its  numerous  prisoners,  over  and  above  the  corn,  wine, 
oil,  and  other  articles,  which  had  been  furnished  by  the  ravage  of  one  of  the 
richest  districts  in  Italy.  Finding  that  the  passes  in  the  hills  between  Cales  aial 
the,  Vukurnus  were  occupied  by  the  enemy,  he  begna  io  consider  how  he  could 
surprise  or  force  las  passage  without  abandoning  anv  of  ids  plunder.  He  first 
thought  of  his  numerous  prisoners;  and.  dreading  lost  in  a.  night  march  they 
should  either  escape  or  overpower  their  guards  and  join  their  countrymen  in 
attacking  him,  be  commanded  them  all,  to  the  number  it  is  said  or"  50Q0  men,  to 
be  put  to  the  sword.  Then  he  ordered  iiOOO  of  the.  si.»ut.est  oxen  to  lie-  selected 
from  the  plundered  cattle,  and  pieces  of  split  pine  wood,  or  dry  vine  wood,  to  be 
fastened  to  their  horns.     .About  two  hours  before  midnight   ike  drovers  began  Li 
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drive  them  straight  fii  '.in;  lulls,  having  first  set  on  fire  the  bundles  of  woo.:!  about 
their  heads;  while  the  light  infantry  followdrg  them  till  they  began  to  run  wild, 
then  made  their  own  way  lo  the  hills,  scouring  ihc  points  just  above  the  pa=9 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  Hannibal  then  commenced  his  march  ;  his  African  in- 
fantry led  ihe  way,  followed  b.y  the  cavalry  ;  then  came,  all  the  baggage  ;  and 
the  rear  was  covered  by  (he  Spaniards  and  Gauls.  Tn  this  order  h<i  followed 
the  road  in  the  defile,  by  which  he  was  to  get  out  into  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Vulturous,  above  Oasiliuum  and.  the  enemy's  army.80 

He  found  the  way  quite  clear ;  for  the  'Romans  who  laid,  guarded  it,  seeing  the 
hills  above  them  illuminated  on  n  sudden  with  a  multitude  of  mov- 
ing lights,  and.  noti-.h'--  doubting  that  IIamvibai's  army  was  attempt-- 
iisg  to  break  out  over  the  lulls  in- despair  of  forcing  the  road,  qukted  their  position 
in  haste,  and  ran  towards  the  heights  Lo  inter !  up  t  or  embarrass  his  retreat.  Mean- 
while Ifabius,  with  his  main  army,  confounded  at-  the  strangeness  of  the  s:ght, 
and  drea.dir.g  b>t  Hannibal  ivas  tempting  him  to  his  ruin  as  be  had  tempted  b'a- 
minius,  kept  close  within  his  eamp  till  (he  morning-  Day  dawned  only  to  show 
him  his  own  troops  who  had  been  set  to  occupy  the  defile,  engaged  on  the  hilla 
above  with  Hannibal's  light  infantry,  hint  presently  the,  Spanish  foot  were  seen 
sealing  the  heights  to  reinforce  the  enemy;  and  the  Romans  were  driven  down 
to  the  plain  with  great  loss  and  confusion  ;  while  the  Spaniards  and  the  light 
troops,  having  thoroughly  done,  their  work,  disappeared  behind  the  hills,  and 
followed  their  main  ii:rav.''  Thus  completely  successful,  and  leaving  his  shamed 
and  baffled  enemy  behind  him,  Ihuuiibai  no  longer  thought  ..f  roiunur.g  l.o  Apulia 
by  the  most  direct  road,  hut  resolved  to  extend  his  devastations  still  furiher 
before  the  season  ended.  He  mounted  the  valley  of  the  Vulturnus  towards  V'e- 
nafrum,  marched,  from  thence  into  Sa.mr.ium,  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  de- 
scended into  the  rich  Pelignian  plain  by  Sulmo,  which  yielded  him  an  ample 
harvest  of  plunder,  and  thence  retracing  his  steps  into  Samniuni,  he  finally  re- 
turned to  the  neighborhood  of  bis  old  quarters  in  Apulia. 

'The  summer  was  far  advanced  ;  Hannibal  had  overrun  the  greater  part  of 
HispU.  (,rti.™-  Italy:  the  meadows  of  the  Clitummis  and  the  Vulturnus,  and  the 
"'-  forest  glades  of  the  high  Apennines,  had  alike  seen  their  cattle 

driven  away  by  the  invading  army  ;  the  Falerniau  plain  and  the  plain  of  Sulmo 
had  alike  yielded  their  tribute  of  wane  and  oil ;  but  not  a  single  city  had.  as  yet 
opened  its  gales  to  the  conqueror,  not  a  single  state  of  Saniuium  had  welcomed 
him  as  its  champion,  under  whom  it  might,  revenge  its  old  wrongs  against  R-oaic. 
Everywhere  the  arisi.oerui.iaal  party  bad  maintained  its  ascendency,  and  had  re- 
pressed all  mention  of  revolt  from  Rome,  Hannibal's  great  experiment  therefore 
had  hitherto  failed.  He  knew  that,  his  single  army  could  not  conquer  Italy;  as 
easily  might  king  William's  Butch  guards  have  couipau'ed.  England:  and  six 
months  had  brought  Hannibal  no  fairer  prospect  of  aid  within  the  country  itself, 
than  the  first  week  after  his  lauding  in  Torbay  brought  to  king  William.  But 
among  Hannibal's  greatest  qualities  was  the  patience  with  which  he  knew  how 
to  abide  his  lime  ;  if  one  campaign  had  failed  of  its  main  object,  another  mu-.it  be 
fried:  if  the  fidelity  of  the  Roman  allies  had  been  unshaken  by  the  disaster  of 
'J.'hrasymenus,  it  must  be  tried  by  a  defeat  yet  mora  fatal.  Meantime  be  would 
take  undisputed  possession  of  the  best  winter-ijuarters  in  Italy;  his  men  would 
be  plentifully  fed  ;  Ins  invaluable  ea\alry  would  have  forage  in  abundance  ;  and 
this  at  no  cost  to  Carthage,  hut  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy.  'The  point 
which  he  fixed  upon  to  winter  at  was  the  very  edge  of  the  Apulian  plain,  where 
it  joins  the  mountains :  on  one  side  was  a  boundless  expanse  of  corn,  intermixed 
with  open  grass  land,  burnt  up  in  summer,  but  in  winter  fresh  and  green ;  whilst 
on  (he  other  side  were  the  wide  pastures  of  the  mountain  forests,  where  his  nu- 
merous cattle  might  be  turned  out  till  the  first  snows  of  autumn  fell.     These  were 
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as  yet  far  distant;  for  the  corn  in  the  plain,  although  ripe,  was  still  standing; 
and  the  rich  harvests  of  Apulia  were  to  be  gathered  this  year  by  unwonted 
reapers. 

Descending  from  Samnium,  Hannibal  accordingly  appeared  before  the  little 
town  of  Geranium,  which  was  situated  somewhat  inirai  than  twenty  . 

miles  northwest  of  (lie  Latin  colony  of  Lueoiin,  in  the  immediate 
neighhothood  of  Larinum.h:;  The  town,  refusing  to  surrender,  was  taken,  and  the 
inhabitants  put  to  the  sword;  but  the  houses  and  walls  were  left  standby,  to 
serve  as  a  great  magazine  for  the  array;  and  the  soldiers  wore  quartered  in  a 
regularly  ibr'ili.ed  caaoi  without  the  town.  Here  l.laiuabn'  posted  himself ;  and, 
keeping  a  third  pad,  of  his  men  under  arms  to  guard  the  camp  and  to  cover  Ins 
foragers,  lie  sent  out  the  other  two-thirds  to  gather  b  all  the  corn  of  the  sur- 
roimdiag  country,  or  to  pasture  his  cattle  on  the  adjoining  mountains.  In  thi3 
manner  the  storehouses  of  Geronium.  were  in  a  short  time  filled  with  corn. 

Meanwhile  the  public  mind  at  Rome  was  strongly  excited  against  the  dictator. 
He  seemed  like  a  man  who,  having  played  a  cautious  game,  at  ^  ^  ^  ^^ 
last  makes  a  false  move,  and  is  beaten  ;  his  slow  defensive  system,  "1'°1"1  '  n 
unwelcome  in  itself,  seemed  rendered  contemptible  by  Hannibal's  triumphant 
rsenno  fiom  toe  bah  anion  plain.  JSut  here  too  ba.bius  showed  a-  patience  worthy 
of  all  honor.  Vexed  as  he  must  have  been  at  his  failure  in  Campania,,  he  still 
felt  sure  that  his  system  was  wise  ;  and  again  lie,  followed  Hannibal  into  Apnlia, 
■and  encamped,  as  before,  on  the  h:^h  grounds  in  his  neighborhood.  Certain  reli- 
gions cilices  called  him  at  this  time  10  Home;  but  he  charged  Mimicius  to  ob- 
serve his  system  strictly,  and  on  no  account  to  risk-  a  battle.63 

The  master  of  the  horse  conducted  his  operations  wisely :  he  advanced  his 
camp  to  a  projecting  ridge  of  hills,  immediately  almve  the  plain,  ,ML:,„lc,fl.:oi,!a,iteij- 
and  sending  out  his  cavalry  and  light  troops  to  cut  off  Hannibal's  or"J"1™- 
foragers,  obliged  the  enemy  to  increase  his  covering  force,  and  to  restrict  the 
range  of  Ins  harvesting.  On  one  occasion  lie  cut  off  a  great  number  of  the  for- 
agers, and  even  advanced  to  attack  Hannibal's  camp,  v.dheh,  owing  to  the  neces- 
sity 11"  detaching-  so  many  men  ad  over  the  country,  was  left  with  a  very  inferior 
force  to  defend  it.  The  return  of  some  of  the  foraging  parties  obliged  the  Ro- 
mans to  retreat  ;  but  Mimicius  was  greatly  elated,  and  sent  home  very  encour- 
aging reports  of  his  success,34 

The  feeling  against,  h'abitis  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  Mimicius  had  known 
how  to  manage  his  system  more  ably  than  he  had  done  himself;  ,lia  111lll(Jritr  ^  ^ 
such  merit  at  such  a  crisis  deserved  to  be  rewarded;  nor  was  it  'a*-1 »- 1!i° •Ji"»<«,»- 
fit  that  the  popular  parly  should  continue  to  be  deprived  of  its  share  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Even  nn'.one' bis  own  party  b'abius  was  not  universally  popu- 
lar: he  had  magnified  himself  and  his  system  somewhat  offensively,  and  had 
spoken  1oo  harshly  of  I  he  blunders  of  former  generals.  Thus  it  dees  not  appear 
that  the  aristocracy  offered  any  strong  resistance  to  a  bill  brought  forward  by 
the  tribune  M.  Metihus,  for  giving  the-  master  id'  the  horse  power  equal  to  the 
dictator's.  The  bill  was  strongly  supported  by  C.  Termuius  Va.rro,  who  had  been 
prstor  in  the  preceding  year,  and  was  easily  carried.8' 

The  dictator  and  master  el'  the  horse  now  divided  the  army  between  them, 
mid  encamped  ana  it,  at  inure  than  a  mile's  distance  from  or  ell  other.  Hoia  „„W|  .^  Fl. 
Their  want  of  co-operation  was  thus  notorious  ;  and  Hannibal  was  '"'■" a"ea1""' 
not  slow  to  profit  by  it.  He  succeeded  in  templing  Miuueius  to  an  engagement 
on  his  own  ground ;  and  having  concealed  about  ooflO  men  in  some  ravt.ies  and 
hollows  close  by.  he  called  them  forth  in  the  midst  of  the  action  to  fall  on  the 
enemy's  rear.  The  rout  of  the  'J.'rebia  was  well-nigh  repented  ;  but  habius  was 
aear  enough  to  come  up  in  time  to  the  rescue  ;  and  bis  fresh  legions  cheeked  the 
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pursuit  of  the  conquerors,  mid  enabled  the  broken  Romans  ii  rally.  Still  the 
loss  ahcady  sustained  was  severe  ;  and  it  was  manifest  that  b'abius  had  saved  his 
ixdlcague  iiom  total  destruction.  Minucius  uidiiiowd  edged  this  generously:  lie 
instantly  gave  up  his  i'!]u;d  and  separate  command,  and  placed  himself  and  his 
anny  under  th.e  dictator's  orders.™  The  res'  of  the  season  passed  quietly  ;  and 
(he  dictator  and  master  of  the  horse  resigning  (heir  offices  as  usual  at  the  end  of 
-i.\-  months,  the  army  during  the  winter  v.a.s  put  under  the  command  of  the-  con- 
suls ;  Cn.  Servilius  having  brought  home  and  laid  up  th.e  ticet,  which  he  had 
commanded  during  the  summer,  and  M.  Atilius  Regulus  having  been  elected  to 
rill  the  place  of  FlWninius. 

Meanwhile  the  elections  for  the  following  year  were  approaching;  and  it  was 
Etjts  of  (o.iioa  ot  evident  that  Ihey  would  be  marked  by  severe  party  struggles. 
iUa,f-  The  mass  of  the  Roman  people  were  impatient  of  the  continuance 

of  the  war  in  Italy;  not  only  the  poorer  citizens,  w;..om  it.  obliged  to  constant 
military  service  through  the  winter,  and  with  no  prospect,  of  plunder,  but  still 
move  perhaps  the  moneyed  classes,  whose  occupation  as  farmers  of  the  revenue 
was  so  grcn.t'y  curtailed  by  1  Inmribal.'s  army.  Again,  the  occupiers  of  domain 
lands  in  remote  parts  of  Italy  could  get  no  returns  from  their  property  ;  the 
wealthy  graziers,  who  fed  their  cattle  on  the  domain  pastures,  saw  tbctr  stock 
carried  ell  to  furnish  winter  provisions  for  lite  enemy.  Besides,  if  Hannibal  were 
allowed  to  be  unassailable  in  the  field,  the  allies,  sooner  or  later,  must  he  ex- 
pected to  join  him;  they  would  not  sacrifice  every  thing  for  Rome,  if  Home  could 
neither  protect  them  nor  herself.  The  excellence  of  the  Roman  infantry  \y;:s 
undisputed  :  if  mj.1i  equal  numbers  ihey  could  not  conquer  Hannibal's  veterans, 
let  their  numbers  be.  increased,  and  they  mast  overwhelm  him.  These  were,  no 
doubt,  the  feelings  of  many  of  the  nobility  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  ;  but  limy  were  imlnl.tcred  by  pai'lv- animosity  :  (he  aristocracy,  it 
was  said,  seemed  bent  on  throwing  reproach  on  all  generals  of  the  popular  pnrt.v, 
as  if  none  but  themselves  were  lit  to  conduct  (he  war;  Mimicius  himself  had 
yielded  to  this  spirit  by  submitting  to  be  commanded  by  Fabius,  when  the  law 
had  made  him  Ids  equal  :  one  consul,  at  least,  must  be  chosen,  who  would  act 
firmly  for  himself  and  for  [ho  people;  and  such  a  man,  to  whose  merits  th.e  hit- 
ter haired  of  the  aristocratic  a.  1  party  bore  the  best,  testimony,  was  to  be  found  in 
C.  Terentius  VatTO.31 

Varro,  his  enemies  said,  was  a  butcher's  son ;  nay,  A  was  added,  that  he  had 
a.  u.  o.  OB.  a.  c.  himself  been  a  butcher's  boy/1  and  had  only  been  enabled  by  the 
,"  ;;.  ..',  ;,. '.';-.. '.',:. ',;:]  fortune  which  his  father  bad  left  him  to  throw  aside  his  ignoble 
i::L.:-.-..  i'.u,i ba.  calling,  and  to  aspire  to  public  offices.      So  Cromwell  was   called 

a  brewer;  but  Varro  had  been  successively  elected  qua-stor,  plebeian  and  comic 
aidiie,  ;.ud  prmtor,  while  we  are  not  told  that  he  was  ever  tribune;  aud  it  is 
without  example  in  Roman  history,  that  a  mere  d.emagji^ue,  of  no  family,  with 
no  other  merits,  civil  or  military,  should  be.  raised  to  such  nobility.  Varro  was 
eloquent,  it  is  true  ;  but  eloquence  alone  would  scarcely  have  so  recommended 
him  :  and  if  in  his  praitorship,  as  is  probable,  be  had  been  one  of  the  (wo  home 
inaetor,'-,  he  must  have  possessed  a  compel  rail,  knowledge  of  law.  Resides,  even 
after  his  defeat  at.  Canine,  he.  was  employed  for  several  years  in  various  important 
offices,  civil  mid  military;  which  yvoidd.  never  have  been  the  ease  had.  lie  been 
the  mere  factious  braggart  that  historians  have  painted  him.  The  aristocracy 
tried  in  vain  to  prevent  his  election :  be  was  not  only  returned  consul,  but.  be  was 
returned  alone,  no  L''J.i':.r  candidate  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  lo  en- 
title him  to  [.he  suffrage  of  a  Iribe.-"  Thus  he  held  the  comifia  for  the  election 
of  bis  colleague  :  Line  considering  the  great  influence  exercised  by  the  magistrate 
so  presiding,  if  is   creditable  to   him,  and  to  the  temper  of  the   people  generally, 
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that  the  other  consul  chosen  was  L.  Emilias  PituMus,  who  was  not  only  Ji  known 
partisan  of  Uiti  aristocracy,  but  having  been  consul  three  years  before,  had  been 
brought  to  trial  lor  an  alleged  misappropriation  of  the  plunder  taken  in  thelllyriai) 
war,  and,  although  a.equitted,  was  one  of  the  most  unpopular  men  in  Rome.  Tot 
he  was  known  to  be  a  good  soldier;  and  ilic  people,  having  obtained  the  election 
of  Varro,  did  not  object  to  gratify  (lie  aristocracy  by  accepting  the  candidate  of 
their  choice. 

No  less  moderate  and  impartial  was  the  temper  shown  in  the  elections  of  pr tu- 
tors. Two  of  the  four  wore  decidedly  of  tins  ari  s  toe  ra  Ileal  party, 
M.  Marcellus  and  L.  Posfumitcs  Albiuus  ;  the  other  two. wove  also  "p°° 
men  of  consular  rank,  and  110  way  known  as  opponents  of  (.lie  nobility,  P.  Furius 
Philus  and  M.  Pomponius  Matlio.  The  two  latter  were  to  have  the  home  prse- 
torsbips;  Marcellus  was  to  command  the  iloet,  and  take  charge  of  the  southern 
coast  of  Italy ;  L.  Postumius  was'  to  watch  the  frontier  of  Cisalpine  Gaol 

The  winter  and  spring'  passed  without  any  military  event*  of  importance.  Scr- 
villus  and  "Regidus  retained,  their  command  as  proconsuls  for  some  Polillooo{ltto  . 
time  after  their  successors  had  come  into  office  ;  but  nothing  be- 
yond occasional  skirmishes  took  place,  between  them  and  the  enemy.  Hannibal 
was  at  Geronimn,  maintaining  his  armv  on  the  supplies  which  lie  had  so  carefully 
collected  in  the  preceding  campaign:  the  consuls  apparently  were  pasted  a.  little 
to  the  southward,  receiving  their  supplies  from  the  country  about  Cam.isium,  and 
immediately  f  101:1  a  large  magazine,  which  they  had  established  at  the  small  town 
of  Canute,  near  the  Aufidus.5* 

Sever  was  Ilaunibai's  genius  more  displayed  than  during  this  long  period  of 
inactivity.  .More  than  half  of  his  a.rmy  consisted  of  Gauls,  of  all 
ba.rbarians  the  most  impatient  and  uncertain  in  their  humor,  whose  11  ,■.'.'„'■  :i"ii  ii.'.rii'.-  o.. 
fidelity,  it  was  said,  could  only  bo  secured  by  an  ever  open  hand ; 
no  man  was  their  friend  any  longer  than  he  could  gorge  them  with  pay  or  plun- 
der. Those  of  his  soldiers  who  were  not  Gauls  were  e.iilie.1'  Spaniards  ov  Afri- 
cans :  the  Spaniards  were  the  newly  conquered  subjects  of  Carthage,  strangers 
to  her  raos  and  language,  and  accustomed  to  divide  their  lives  between  actual 
battle  and  the  most  listless  bodily  indolence;  so  that,  when  one  of  their  tribes 
first  saw  the  habits  of  a  Homan  camp,  ai;d  observed  (he  centurions  working  up 
and  down  before  the  piTctorium  for  exercise,  the  Spaniards  thought  them  mad, 
and  ran  up  to  guide  them  to  their  tents,  thinking  that  lie  who  was  not  iigfiiing 
could  do  nothing  but  lie  at  his  case  find  enjoy  him  self. 'J]  j'iven  the  Africans  were 
foreigners  to  Carthage:   they  were  subjects  harshly  governed,  and  had  been  ett- 

figed  witliin  the  last  twenty  years  in  a  war  of  extermination  with  their  masters. 
et  the  long  inactivity  of  winter- quarters,  trying  to  the  discipline  of  the  best 
national  armies,  was  borne  patiently  by  H.annibar.s  soldiers:  there  was  neither 
desertion  nor  mutiny  amongst  them;  even  the  fickleness  of  the  Gauls  seemed 
spell-bound  ;  they  remained  steadily  in  their  camp  in  Apulia,  neither  going  home 
to  their  own  country,  nor  over  to  the  enemy.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  thai, 
fresh  bands  of  Gauls  must  have  joined  I  he  Carthaginian  army  after  the  ba.ttlc  of 
Thrasy menus,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Roman  army  from  Arhiiuum.  For  the 
Cauls  and  [he  Spaniards  and  the  Africans  were  overpowered  by  the  ascendency 
of  Hannibal's  character  :  under  his  guidance  (.hoy  felt  themselves  invincible  :  with 
such  a.  general  the  yoke  of  Carthatre  might  seem  to  ice  Africans  and  Spaaia'ds 
the  natural  dominion  of  superior  beings;  in  such  a  champion  the  Gauls  beheld 
the  appoinled  instrument  of  their  country's  gods  to  lead  them  once  more  to  as- 
sault tiie  capitol. 

Silamis,  tiie  Greek  historian,  w-as  living  with  Hannibal  daily:"3  and  thoug/i  not 
intrusted  with  his  military  and  political  secrets,  ho  must  have  seen 
and  known  him  as  a  man;  he  must  have  been  familiar  with  his 
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habits  of  life,  and  must  have  heard  his  conversation  in  those  imrcstramed  moments 
when  the  lightest  words  of  great  men  display  (.lie  character  of  their  minds  so 
strikingly.  His  work  is  lost  to  us;  but  had  it  been  worthy  of  his  opportunities, 
anecdotes  from  it  must  have  Lee::  quoted  by  oilnsi-  waiters,  and  v,e  should  know 
whai  I.bmnibal  was.  Then,  Too,  LI.ic  generals  who  were  his  daily  companions 
would  be  some  tiling  more  to  us  than  names  :  we  should  know  ifalnubal,  the  best 
cavalry  officer  of  the  finest  cavalry  service  in  the  world:  find  Hasdrubid,  who 
managed  tlie  commissariat  of  the  army  for  so  many  years  in  an  enemy's  country 
and  Hannibal's  young  brotlier,  Mago,  so  full  of  youthful  spirit  and  enterprise 
who  commanded  tin:  ambush  a.t  die  battle  of  the  Trebia.  We  might  learn  some- 
l.kina,  toil,  of  that  Hannibal,  -unnamed  the  .fighter,  who  was  the  general's  coun- 
sellor, ever  prompting  him,  if  was  said,  to  deeds  of  savage  cruelty,'1'  but  whose 
counsels  Hannibal  would  not  have  listened  to,  bad  they  been  merely  cruel,  had 
they  not  breathed  a  spirit  of  deep  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Carthage,  and.  of 
deadly  hatred  to  Rome,  such  as  possessed  the  heart  of  JTamiibid  himself.  But 
Kila.nus  saw  and  heard  without  heeding  or  recording  :  and  on  the  tent  and  camp 
of  Hannibal  there  hangs  a  veil,  which  the,  fancy  of  the  poet  may  penetrate  ;  but. 
the  historian  turns  away  in  deep  disappointment ;  for  to  him  it  yields  neither 
sight.  ta>r  sound. 

Spring  was  come,  and  well-nigh  departing  ;  and  in  the  warm  plains  of  Apnli;.', 
the  corn  was  ripening  fast,  while  ibiinubai's  winter  supplies  won; 
,■  '."■.".:.!  ■'"''■  ■■::'"i  now  nearly  exhausted.  He  broke  up  from  bis  camp  before  Clero- 
nmm,  descended  into  the  Apulian  plains,  and  whilst  the  Roman 
army  was  still  in  its  winter  position,  ho  threw  himself  on  its  rear,  and  surprised  its 
great  magazine  at  Canine. !J  The  citadel  of  Canine  was  a  fortress  of  some  strength  ; 
this,  accordingly,  be  occupied,  and  placed  himself,  on  the  very  eve  of  harvest, 
between  tin;  Roman  army  and  its  expected  resources,  while  he  secured  to  himself 
all  the  corn  of  southern  Apulia.  It  was  only  in  such  low  and  warm  situations 
that  the  corn  was  nearly  ready ;  the  higher  country,  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Apulia,  is  cold  and  backward ;  and  the  Romans  were  under  the  necessity 
of  receiving  [heir  supplies  from  a  great  distance,  or  else  of  retreating,  or  of  otter- 
ing battle.  Under  these  circumstances  the  proconsuls  sent  to  Home,  to  ask  what, 
they  were  to  do. 

The  turning  point  of  this  question  lay  in  the  disposition  of  the  allies.  We  can- 
not doubt  tint  1  l.anr.iba!  hr,d  been  busy  during  the  whiter  in  souud- 
'r'  ing  their  feelings;  and  now  if  appeared  that,  if  Italy  was  to  be 
ravaged  by  the  enemy  for  a  second  summer  without  resistaaee,  llieir  patience 
would  endure  no  longer.  The  Roman  government  therefore  resolved  to  risk  a 
battle  ;  but  they  sent  orders  to  the  proconsuls  to  wait  iiil  l.no  consuls  should  job 
them  with  their  newly  raised  army  ;  for  a  battle  being  resolved  upon,  the  senate 
hoped  to  secure  success  by  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers.  We  do  not 
uMicily  know7  the  proportion  of  the  new  levies  to  the  old  soldiers  ;  but  when  the 
two  consuls  arrived  on  (he  scene  of  action,  and  took  the  supreme  command  of 
tin!  wdiole  army,  there  "were  no  fewer  than  eight  Roman  legions  under  their 
orders,  with  an  eqrud  force  of  allies ;  so  thtt  the  army  opposed  to  Hannibal  must 
have  amounted  to  90,000  is?,--.!!.'''1  it  was  evident  that  >o  great  a  multitude  could 
hi :■  L  long  be  fed  at  a  distance  from  i:s  resources ;  and  thus  a  speedy  engagement 
was  inevitable. 

But  the  details  of  the  movements  by  which  the  two  armies  were  brought  in 
i,-.m>MSi)i.Mi<.i»Lna  presence  of  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Aulidus,  are  not  easy 
wstaiiia.  jQ  discover,     n  appears   that   the  Romans,  till  the  arrival   of  tlie 

new  consuls,  laid  not  ventured  to  follow  f.laniiibal  closely;  for  when  they  did 
follow-  him,  it  look  then:  two  days'  march  to  arrive  in  his  neighborhood,  where 
they  encamped  a.t  about  six  miles  distance  from  him.5*     They  found  him  on  the 
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left  bank  of  the  Auffdus,  about  c:i;-iit  or  nine  miles  from  the  sea,  and  busied, 
probably,  in  collecting  the  corn  from  the  early  district  on  the  coast,  the  season 
bei-ir;  about  the  mid  Jit;  of  Juno.  The  country  here  was  so  level  and  open,  that 
(he  consul,  L.  ./EmiTtus,  was  unwilling  to  approach  the  enemy  more  closely,  but 
■wished  to  take  a  position  on  (he  iiilly  ground  further  from  the  sea,  ami  to  bring 
on  the  action  there.5'  But  Varro,  impatient  for  battle,  and  baring  the  supreme 
command  of  the  whole  army  alternately  with  jEmiims  every  other  day,  decided 
the  question  irrevocably  on  the  very  next  day,  by  interposing  himself  between 
the  enemy  and  the  sea,  with  bis  left  resting  on  the  Auiidtis,  and  bis  right  com- 
municating with  the  town  of  Salapia. 

From  this  position  ifcmilras,  when  ho  again  look  the  command  in  chief,  found 
it  impossible  to  withdraw.  Tint  availing  himself  of  his  great  supe-  jEmiliM  „„«  lll0 
riority  in  numbers,  lie  threw  a  part  of  his  army  across  (he  river,  MMa"- 
and  pasted  them  in  a  separate  camp  on  the  right  bank,  to  have  the  supplies  of 
the  country  south  of  the  Aufidus  at  command,  and  to  restrain  the  enemy's  par- 
ties who  might  attempt  to  forage  in  that  direction.  When  Hannibal  saw  the 
Romans  in  this  situation,  he  also  advanced  nearer  to  them,  descending  the  left 
bank  of  the  Auiidus,  and  encamped  over  against  the  main  army  of  the  enemy, 
with  his  right  resting  on  the  river. 

The  next  day,  which,  according  to  the  "Roman  calendar,  was  the  last  of  the 
monln  Q.uinctilis,  or  July,  the  "Roman  reckoning  being  six  or  seven  p„™m[mK  „Qnm. 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  true  season,  Hannibal  was  making  his  >™°=<ia,"«'>a>la>' 
preparations  for  battle,  and  did  not  stir  from  his  camp;  so  that  Varro,  whose 
command  it  was,  could  not  bring  on  an  action.  But  on  the  first  of  Baxthis,  or 
August,  Hannibal  being  now  quite  ready,  drew  out  his  tinny  in  front  of  bis  camp 
and  offered  battle,  ..Emilirts,  however,  remained  quiet,  resolved  not  to  fight  on 
such  giound,  anil  hoping  that  Hannibal  wotdd  soon  be  obliged  to  fail  l.ia.ek  neater 
the  hUs,  when  he  found  t:aU.  he.  could  no  longer  forage  freeiv  in  the  country  near 
the  sea.i5  Hannibal,  seeing  that  the  enemy  did  not  move,  marched  back  his  in- 
fantry into  his  camp,  but  sent  his  Nuivadian  cavalry  across  the-  river  l"  attack  the 
Romans  on  that  side,  as  they  were  coating  dowu  in  straggling  narties  to  rite  bank 
to  get  water.  For  the  Aufidus,  though  its  bed  is  deep  and  wide,  to  hold  its 
wittier  deeds,  is  a  shallow  or  a  narrow  stream  in  summer,  with  many  points  easily 
f'trdable,  not  by  horse  only,  but  by  infantry.  The  watering  parties  were  driven 
in  with  some  loss,  and  the  Numidians  followed  them  la  the  very  gates  of  the 
camp,  end  obliged  the  Romans,  on  the  right  bank,  to  pass  the  summer  night  in 
the  burning  Apulian  plain  without  water. 

At  daybreak  on  the  next  morning,  tite  red  ensign,  which  was  the  well-known 
signal  for  battle,  was  seen  Hying  over  Yarro's  head -quarters  f  ].:inl-.itr.irw.™ti,Li 
and  he  issued  orders,  it  being  his  day  of  command,  for  the  main  ""*■ 
army  to  cross  the  river,  and  form  in  order  of  battle,  on  t'e.e  rig!:':  hank.  "Whether 
he  had  any  further  object  in  crossing  to  the  light  batik,  than  to  enable  the  sol- 
diers on  that  side  io  get  water  in  security,  we  do  not  know;  but  Hannibal,  it 
seems,  thought  that  the  ground  on  either  bank  suited  him  equally;  and  he  too 
forded  the  stream  at  two  separate  [joints,  and  dr.  w"  out  his  army  oppasi'c  te  the 
enemy.  The  strong  town  of  Canusium  was  scarcely  three  miles  off  in  his  rear  ; 
he  laid  left  his  camp  on  the  other  side  of  lite  river  ;  if  be  were  defeated,  escape 
seemed  hopeless.  But  when  he  saw  the  wide,  open  plain  around,  him,  atai  looked 
at  his  numerous  and  irresistible  cavalry,  and  knew  that  his  infantry,  however 
inferior  in  numbers,  were  far  better  and  older  soldiers  than  the  great  mass  of 
their  opponents,  he  felt  that  defeat  was  impossible.  In  this  confidence  his  spirits 
were  not  cheerful  merely,  hut  even  mirthful;  be  rallied  one  of  his  officers  jest- 
ingly, who  noticed  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Romans ;  those  near  hira 
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lau«!:cd  ;  and  as  any  feeling  at,  such  a  mimiuii:  is  contagion?,  the  laugh  was 
echoed  b\-  others  ;  and  t.iie  soldiers,  seeing  their  great  general  in  such  a  mood, 
were,  satisfied  that  lie  was  sure,  of  victory.'™ 

The  Carthaginian  ami}'  faced  (ho  north,  so  that  the  early  sun  shone  on  their 
;it    i|ta  right  flank,  while  the  wind,  which  blew  strong  from  the  south, 

but  without  si  drop  of  rain,  swept  its  clouds  of  dust  river  their 
backs,  eliuI  carried  (hem  full  into  the  faces  of  the  enemy."11  On  their  left,  resting 
on  (he  river,  were  the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  horse  ;  next  in  the  line,  but  thrown 
bach  a.  little,  were  half  of  the  African  infantry  armed  like  the  Romans  ;  on  their 
right,  somewhat  in  advance,  were  the  Gauls  and  ^paaiavds,  with  their  companies 
intermixed  ;  ihen  came  the  rest  of  the  African  foot,  ao-nin  thrown  back  like  their 
comrades;  and  on  the  right  of  the  whole  line  were  the  Kuimdian  light  horse- 
men.1*1 The  right  of  the  army  rested,  so  far  as  appears,  on  nothing  ;  the  ground 
was  open  and  level  ;  bat  at  some  distance  weiv  bills  overgrown  with  copses  ood, 
and  furrowed  with  deep  ravines,  in  which,  according  to  one  account  of  the  battle, 
a  body  of  horsemen  and  of  light  infantry  lay  in  ambush.  The  rest  of  the  light 
troops,  and  the  Ualearian   s'ingers,  skirmished  as  usual  in  front  of  the  whole  line. 

Meanwhile  the  masses  of  the  Reman  infantry  were  forming  their  line  opposite, 
mat  of  Uu>  Roman  The  sun  on  their  It  ft  Hashed  obliquely  on  (heir  brazen  helmets, 
°'my'  now  uncovered,  for  battle,  and  lit  up  the  waving  forest  of  their  red 

nnd  black  plumes,  wind:  rose  upright  from  their  helmets  a  foot  and  a,  half 
high. 

They  stood  bra.mkshmg  their  formidable  piia,  covered  with  their  long  shields, 
and  bearing  on  their  right  thigh  their  peculiar  and  fatal  weapon,  the  heavy 
sword,  fitted  alike  to  cut  and  to  stab.1"3  On  the  right  of  the  line  were  the  Jto- 
ma.n  legions;  on  the  left  the  infantry  of  the  allies;  while  between  the  Rom  an 
right,  and  the  river  were  the  Roman  horsemen,  all  of  them  of  wealthy  or  noble 
families  ;  and.  on  the  left,  opposed  to  the  JN'umidians,  were  the  horsemen  of  the 
Italians  ami  of  the  Latin  name.  The  velites  or  light  infantry  covered  the  front, 
and  were  ready  to  skirmish  with  the  light  troops  and  dinger s  of  the  enemy. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  which  is  not  ox-plained  in  any  account  of  the  battle, 
.-^^  the  Roman  infantry  were  formed  in  columns  rather  than  in  line, 
Upmr  am™.  ^e  ^.^  ^..  .^  ]Tt.lnipi(!S  containing  many  more  than  their  ranks. Ltl 
This  seems  an  extraordinary  tactic  to  be  adopted  in  a  plain  by  an  army  inferior 
in  cavalry,  but  very  superior -in  infantry.  Whether  the  Romans  relied  on  the 
river  as  a  protection  to  their  right  fla.uk,  and  their  left  was  covered  in  some  man- 
ner which  is  not  mentioned,  —one  account  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it 
reached  nearlv  to  the  sea.,1'"— or  whether  (lie  great  proportion  of  new  levies 
obliged  tho  Romans  to  adopt  the  system  of  the  phalanx,  and  to  place  their  raw 
soldiers  in  the   rear,  as   incapable  of  lighting  in  the   front  ranks  with   Hnmiiba/s 

""  T'jiti.ri'.ll,  Fii'lius.  Is.  Ki-riiros  ''i  nn„-  r«iir  tllilt.  "  tliis  "=  I :=. -1  iJ'i'r  found  (.'GiiVrtriiivil.  iiQahlst; 
-if  ....     i.lm  ('.;1rtha,i;iijimis  in  the  tenner  wi;r.     It  was 
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veterans, — -if  appears  at  any  rate  that  the  Roman  infantry,  though  nearly  dorililc  the 
number  of  f.lii'  enemy,  vet  formed  a  line  of  only  equal  length  with  Hannibal's. 

The  skirmishing  of  the  light-armed  troops  preluded  as  usual  to  the  battle:  tlie 
llalearinn  slingers  -nu.-.u'  their  slnnes  like  hail  iiiLo  [lie  ranks  of  the  „,,ta,  rf  ,h8  Rmow. 
Itoniaii  line,  and  severely  wounded  the  consul  .gJ'hnilius  himself.  M™l"i'- 
Then  the  Spanish  and  Cnulisti  horse  charged,  the  (Ionian';  front  to  front,  and 
nai.hdained  n  standing  fight  iviv.li  them,  mum  leaping  off  their  horses  and  lighting 
on  foot,  till  the  Romans,  ouv.u umbered  and  badly  armed,  without  cuirasses,  with 
light  and  brittle  spears,  and  ivith  shields  mad"e  only  of  ox-hide,  were  lolally 
joined,  and  driven  oil  the  field. 1,JS  Ifa.sdrubal,  who  comnianded  the  Gauls  and 
Spaniards,  followed  u[i  his  work  effectually  ;  lie  chased  the  Romans  along  the 
river  till  he  had  almost  destroyed  them;  and  then,  riding  off  to  the  right,  he 
eame  up  to  aid.  (he  Kuio.idians,  who,  after  their  manner,  had  been  s'.dve.iduag 
indecis.il- ely  with  the  cavalry  of  the  Italian  allies.  These,  on  seeing  the  Ga.uls 
and  Spaniards  advauciag,  broke  away  a.nd  fled  ;  the  JN'mrudlans,  most  effective  111 
pursuing  a  living  eueiuv,  chased  them  ivith  unwearia.ble  speed,  and  slai;ghLercd 
them  unsparingly  ;  while  Hasdrubal,  l:o  complete  his  signal  services  on  this  day, 
charged  fiercely  upon  the  rear  of  the  Roman  infantry. 

He  found  its  huge  masses  already  weltering  in  helpless  confusion,  crowded 
upon  one  another,  totally  disorganized,  aad  fighting  each  tian  as  ortlewlld8ml 
he  best  could,  but  struggling  on  against  all  hope  by  mere  mdorriT 
itahle  courage.  For  the  Roman  columns  on  the  right  a.nd  left,  finding  the  Gaul- 
ish and  Spanish  .foot  advancing  in  a.  convex  line  or  wedge,  pressed  fonvards  to 
assail  what  seemed  the  Hanks  of  the  enemy's  column;  so  that,  being  already 
drawn  up  with  too  narrow  a  front  by  their  original  formation,  they  now  became 
compressed  siill  more  by  their  own  movements,  (he  right  mid  left  converging  to- 
wards the  centre,  till  (lie  whole  army  became  one  den-'i  column,  which  forced  its 
way  onwards  by  the  weight  of  lis  charge,  a.nd  drove  back  the  Gauls  and  Span- 
iards into  the  rear  of  (heir  own  line.  Meanwhile  its  victorious  advance  had  car- 
ried it,  tike  the  English  column  at  Fontenoy,  into  the  midst  of  Hannihal's  army  ; 
it  had  passed  between  the  African  infantry  on  its  rieki-  and  left;  and  now,  whilst 
its  hea.d  was  struggling  against  the  'Gaels  and  Spaniards,  its  long  flanks  were 
fiercely  assailed  by  the  Africans,  wdio,  facing  about  to  die  ri_dii.  and  left,  charged 
it  home,  and  threw  it  into  utter  disorder.  In  this  slate,  when  they  were  forced 
together  into  one  unwieldy  crowd,  and  already  falling  by  thousands,  whilst  the 
Gaels  and  Spaniards,  now  advancing  in  their  turn,  were  barring  further  progress 
in  front,  and  whilst  the  Africans  were  tearing  their  ma-:,  to  pieces  on  both  flanks, 
llnsiiruhul  with  his  victorious  Gaulish  and  Spanish  horsemen  broke  with  lliun- 
derinij  fury  upon  their  rear.  Then  followed  a.  butchery  such  as  has  no  recorded 
equal,  except  the  slaughter  of  the  Persians  in  their  camp,  when,  the  Greeks  forced 
it  alter  [lie  battle  of  Plaluia,  Unable  to  fight  or  fly,  with  no  quarter  asked  or 
given,  the  Romans  and  Italians  fell  before  the  swords  of  their  enemies,  till,  when 
(.lie  san  set  upon  the  field,  there  were  left  out  of  ihat  vast  multitude  no  more  than 
three  thousand  men  alive  and  unwounded  ;  and  ihese  fletl  in  struggling  parlies, 
under  cover  of  (he  darkness,  and  found  a  refuge  in  the  neighboring  towns.107  The 
consul  .-'Rniilius,  the  proconsul  On.  Servilius,  the  late  master  of  tie  horse  Ml. 
Minucius,  two  qua'stors,  twenty-one  military  iribuT.es,  and  eighty  senafors,  lay 
dead  amidst  (he  carnage  ;  Varro  with  seventy  horsemen  had  escaped  from  the 
rout  of  the  allied  cavalry  on  (he  right  of  the  army,  mid  made  his  way  safely  (0 
Venusia. 

But  the  Roman  hiss  was  not  yet  completed.      A  large  force-  had   been  left  in 
the  camp  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  to  attack  Hannibal's  c batllllhtai 
camp   during  the   action,  which   it   was   supposed   that,   with  his      P 
inferior  numbers,  he  could  not  leave  adequately  guarded.      But  it  w 
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so  obstinately,  thai  the  Koinsns  were  still  besieging  ii  in  vain,  whiiii  Hannibal, 
now  completely  victorious  in  the  buttle,  eressud  the  river  to  its  relief.  Then  the 
besiegers  :!ed  in  their  turn  to  their  own  camp,  and  there,  cut  off  from,  all  succor, 
Usiiy  presently  surrendered.  A  few  resolute  men  had  forced  their  way  out  of 
the  sinaller  lamp  on  ihe  right  bank,  and  li-:d  escaped  to  O.anusium  ;  the  rest  who 
were  in  it  followed  the  example  of  their  comrades  on  the  left  bank,  and  surren- 
dered to  the  conqueror. 

Less  than  six  thousand  men  of  Hannibal's  army  bad  fallen  :  no  greater  price 
had  be  paid  for  the  total  destruction  of  more  than  eighty  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy,  for  the  capture  of  their  two  camps,  for  the  utter 
annihilation,  as  it  seemed,  of  all  their  means  for  offensive  warfare.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  spirits  of  the  Carthaginian  officers  wore  elated  by  this  imorpialled 
victory.  Maharibal,  seeing  what  his  cavalry  had  dene,  said  to  Hannibal,  "  Let 
rue  advance  instantly  wii.lt  the  horse,  and  do  thou  follow  to  support  me;  in  four 
days  from  ibis  time  thou  shall  sup  in  the  capital. ";"s  There  are  moments  when 
rashness  is  wisdom;  and  it  may  he  that  this  was  one  of  them.  The  statue  of 
the  goddess  Victory  in  the  capital  may  well  have  trembled  in  every  limb  on  that 
da.y,  and  have  dropped  her  wings,  as  if  forei  or,  but  }  l.atuiibal  came  not ;  and  if 
prvii.'.  had  for  one  moment  unnerved  the  iron  courage  of  the  . I. toman  aristocracy, 
on  the  next  their  inborn  spirit  revived  ;  and  their  resolute  will,  striving  beyond 
its  present  power,  created,  a.s  is  the  law  of  our  nature,  the  power  which  if,  re- 
quired. 


rii(H:;::i'8!i  of  the  war  in  italy  aft-ek  the  battle  or  canlv.*:— iit.vor.T 
OF  CAPUA,  AND  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  SOUTHERN  ITALY,  TO  HANNIBAL- 
GREAT  EXEIiTKVXS  Of  TIIK  JiOilANS-hU;iLl>fi!SK  OF  TAEESTtTH-SIEGE  OF 
CAPUA— HAHNIBAIi  MARCHES  ON  ROME-REDUCTION  AND  PUNISHMENT  OF 
CAPUA.— A.  U.  C.  5S8  TO  643. 

From  Hew  Carthage  to  the  p'.aais  of  ('unua1,  Ilaanibars  march  resembled  a 
eimngt  in  umimtnc  mighty  torrent,  which,  rushing  doiiff  irresistibie  and  undivided, 
■.■.■vo: -u.s-.vnr.  fixes  our  attention  to  the  one  line  of  ita  course:  all  other  .sights 

and  sounds  in  the  landscape  are  forgotten,  wdiile  we  look  on  the  rush  of  the  vast 
volume  of  waters,  and  listen  to  their  deep  and  ceaseless  roar.  Therefore  I  have 
not  wished  to  draw  awav  the  reader's:  alt;::: lion  to  o'.her  objects,  but  to  keep  it 
fi_\ed  upon  the  advance  of  Hannibal.  But  from  Cam^o  onwards  the  character 
of  the  scene  changes.  The  single  ioiTcnt,  joined  by  a  hundred  lesser  streams, 
lias  now  swelled  into  a  wide  flood,  overwhelming  the.  whole  valley;  and  the 
ji tin i.' -pal.  oh] cot  of  ran- interest  is  the  one  roe!.',  now- islanded,  amid  the  waters, 
and  on  which  they  dashed  furiously  on  every  side,  as  though  they  must  needs 
sweep  it  away.  But  the  rock  stands  unshaken  :  the  waters  become  feebler ;  and 
their  streams  are  again  divided :  and  the  flood  shrinks ;  and  the  rock  rises  higher 
and  higher;  and  the  danger  is  passed  away.  In  the  nest  part  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  our  attention  will  be  mainly  fixed  on  Koine,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  on 
Hannibal.  But  in  order  to  value  aright  the  mightiness  of  her  energy,  we  must 
consider  the  multitude  of  her  enemies ;  how  all  southern  Italy,  led  by  Hannibal, 
Btruggled  with  her  face  to  face ;  how  Sicily  and  Macedoti  struck  at  her  from  he- 
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hind;  how  Spain  supplied  arms  to  her  most  dangerous  enemy.  Vcvi.  her  policy 
and  her  courier:  were  everywhere-:  Sicily  was  struck  to  the  earth  by  one  blow; 
Maoedoa  obliged  io  defend  himself  ngair.s:  his  nearer  enemies  ;  the  arms  which 
Spain  »ii=  offering  to  Hannibal  were  lorn  out  of  liis  grasp;  revolted  Ilaiy  was 
crushed  i.o  pieces;  and  tve  great  enemy,  idler  al.  his  forces  were  d:sperscd  nad 
destroyed,  was  obliged,  like  Hector,  to  fight  singly  under  bis  country's  walls,  and 
to  fall  like  Hector,  with  the  consolation  of  "haying  done  mighty  deeds,  to  be 
famed  in  after  ages." 

The  Romans',  knowing  Lliat  (heir  army  was  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  that 
the  consul-  had  bee-.i  ordered  no  longer  to  decline  a  battle,  were  Thsnew.rftiiadrfoiii 
for  some-  days  in  the  most  intense  anxiety.  Every  tongue  was  leKhME™!- 
repeating  some  line  of  old  prophecy,  or  relating  some  new  wonder  or  portent ; 
every  temple  was  crowded  with  supvi'ica.nts ;  aval  incense  and  sacrifices  were 
offered  en  every  altar.  At  last  the  tidings  arrived  of  the  utter  destruction  of 
both  the  consular  armies,  and  of  a  shrug-liter  such  as  Rome  had  never  before  known. 
Even  Livy  fe.it  himself  unable  adequately  to  paint  the  grief  and.  consternation  of 
that  day;1  and  (he  experience  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  imbittered  warfare  of 
modern  times  would  not  help  us  to  conceive  it  worthily.  But  one  simple  fad, 
speaks  eloquently:  the  whole  number  of  Roman  citizens  able  to  bear  arms  had 
amounted  at  the  last  census  to  270,000  ;s  and  supposing,  as  m:  fairly  may,  that 
the  loss  of  the  Romans  in  the  late  battle  had  been  equal  to  that  of  their  allies, 
there  must  have  been  killed  or  taken,  within  the  last  eighteen  mouths,  no  fewer 
than  60,000,  or  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  population  of  citizens  abeve 
seventeen  years  of  age.  It  must  have  been  true,  without  exaggeration,  that  eyery 
house  in  Rome  was  in  mourning. 

The  two  home  pnetors  summoned  the  senate  to  consult  for  the  defence  of  the 
city.  Fahius  was  no  longer  dictator;  yet  the  supreme  govern-  h8b.ui8siiAbhij.iii3 
ment  at  this  moment  was  oll'ectuaily  in  his  hands;  for  the  reso-  im°t6' 
lutions  which  he  moved,  "were  iustaiiLv  and  unanimously  adopted.  Light-horse- 
men were  to  be  sent  out  to  gather  tidings  of  the  enemy's  movements ;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senate,  acting  as  magistrates,  were  to  keep  order  in  the  city,  to  slop 
all  loud  or  public  lamentations,  and  to  take  care  that  all  intelligence  was  con- 
veyed in  the  first  instance  to  the  pradors  :  above  all,  the  city  gates  were  to  be 
strictly  guarded,  that  no  one  might  attempt  to  fly  from  Rome,  but  ah  abide  the 
common  danger  together.1  Then  the  Forum  was  cleared,  and  the  assemblies  of 
the  people  suspended;  for  at  such  a  moment  had  any  one  tribune  uttered  the 
word  "  peace,"  the  tribes  would  have  caught  it  up  with  eagerness,  and  obliged 
the  senate  to  negotiate. 

Thus  the  first  momoats  of  panic  passed  ;   and  Varru's  dispatches  arrived,  inform- 
ing the  senate  thai-  lie  bad  rallied  the  "wrecks  of  the  army  at  Ga-  A„iw,  „f  sjsp„uttj 
nusium,  and  that  Hannibal  it  as  not  advancing  upon  Rome.''   Hope  l™aV<"m- 
then  began  to  revive ;  the  meetings  of  the   senate  were  resumed,  and  measures 
taken  for  maintaining  the  war. 

M.  Mareelkis,  one  of  the  pnetors  for  the  year,  was  at  this  moment  at  Ostia, 
!v.-epar:m_r  to  sail  to  Sicily.  It  was  resolved  to  transfer  him  at  ],ri„ita fl  „,,  ini0 
once  to  the  great  scene  of  action  in  Apulia  ;  and  he  was  ordered  Apulm' 
to  give  up  the  fleet  to  his  colleague,  P.  Furius  Philus,  and  to  march  with  the 
single  -egicn  which  he  had  under  his  command  into  Apuha,  there  to  cokeet  i.be 
remains  of  Varro's  army,  and  to  fall  back  as  be-  best  could  into  Campania.,  while 
the  consul  returned  in: mediately  to  Rome.* 

In  the  mean  time  the  scene  at  Canusiun:  was  kkc  tee  disorder  of  a  ship  going 
to  pieces,  when  fear  makes  men  des aerate,  and  the  instinct  of  self-  ^  ,aioa  1|-M 
preservation  swalloivs  up  every  other  feeling.      Some  young  men 


1  Livy,  XXII.  54. 
3  Livv,  Unit.  XX. 
3  Livy,  XXII.  55. 
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of  the  noblest  families,  a  ATd'dlus  being  at  the  bead  of  them,  1  flowing  upon  Rome 
an  lost,  were  planning  to  escape  from  the  ruin,  and  to  fly  beyond  sea,  in  the  hope 
of  entering  kilo  some  foreign  service.  Such  an  example  ill  sucli  a  moment  would 
have  led  the  way  to  a.  general  pa.m'e:  if  the  noblest  citizens  of  Rome  despaired 
of  their  country,  what  allied  state,  or  what,  colony,  could  be  expected  to  sacri- 
fice themselves  in  defence  of  a  hopeless  cause?  The  consul  exerted  himself  i.o 
the  utmost  to  check  this  spirit,  and  aided  by  some  firmer  spirits  amongst  the 
officers  themselves,  be  succeeded  in  repressed  it.'  lie  kept  his  men  together, 
gave-  (he-mover  to  the  praetor  Mnrecllus,  on  bis  arrival  at  Oanusium,  and  pre- 
pared instantly  (o  obey  the  orders  of  the  senate  by  returning  to  Rome.  The  fate 
of  P.  Claudius  and  L.  Junius  in  the  last  war  might  have  warned  him  of  (be 
dangers  which  threatened  a  defeated  general  ;  he  himself  was  personally  baleful 
to  the  prevailing  party  at  Rome:  and  if  the  memory  of  Flaminius  was  persecuted, 
notwithstanding  tun  glorious  death,  what  could  he  look  for,  a  fugitive  general 
from,  that  field  where  his  colleague  and  all  bis  severs  bad  perished?  Demos- 
thenes dared  not  trust  himself  to  the  Athenian  people  after  Ids  defeat  in  ./Etoiia ; 
but  Tarro,  with  a  manlier  spirit,  returned  to  bear  the.  obloquy  and  the  punishment 
which  the  popular  feeling,  excited  by  party  auimusiiy,  was  so  likely  to  heap  on  him. 
lie  stopped,  as  usual,  without  the  oily  walls,  and  summoned  the  senate  to  meet 
him  in  the  Campus  Martins. 

The  senate  fell  bis  coniidence  in  them,  and  answered  it  nobly.  AU  patty  feel- 
„,  ikaikhim  'n£  was  snaPet,ded;  a"  popular  irritation  was  subdued;  the 
butcher's  son,  the  turbulent  demagogue,  the  defeated  genera!, 
were  all  forgotten;  only  Varro's  latest  conduct  was  remembered,  that  he  had 
resisted  the  panic  of  his  officers,  and,  instead  of  seeking  shelter  at  the  court  of  a 
foreign  king,  bad  submitted  himself  to  the  judgment  of  his  countrymen.  The 
senate  voLod  him  their  thanks,  "  because  be  had  not  despaired  of  the  common- 
wealth."1 

It  was  resolved  to  name  a  dictator  ;  and  some  writers  related  that  the  general 
.  voice  of  the  senate  and   people  offered    the   dictatorship  to  Vario 

.nan*  wotoUA.  jjjmse]^  kut  t]jat  jlc  pOS;tivoly  refused  to  accept  it."  This  story 
is  extremely  doubtful  ;  but  the  dictator  actually  named  wr.s  M,  Junius  I'isa,,  a 
member  of  a.  popular  i'ami.lv,  and  who  had  himself  been  consul  and  censor.  His 
master  of  the  horse  was  'I.'.  Sempronius  (.Iraccbus,  the  first  of  that  noble  hut  ill- 
fated  name  who  appears  in  the  Roman  annals.9 

Already,  before  the  appointment  of  the  dictator,  the  Roman  government  bad 
ThB  atnnta  reiws  i»  shown  thai  its  resolution  wns  iixed  to  carry  on  the  wiiV  to  the  death,, 
1':,n'""" "'' ;'""'""i'  Hannibal  bad  avowed  bis  Roman  prisoners  to  send  ten  of  their 
number  to  Rome  to  petition  that  the  senate  would  permit  the  whole  body  to  be 

8  The   author   worn..!,    doubtless,    liavo   ex-  eol'.iu;,  wlion   ho  wont  to  Kome— implies  that 

jilainoil  f-.is  rcusonii  ror  ':-■.' rihi:i^  I'.e  kii]. ■['!■(.«  sVi|>io    .y.a'r^   i  --!.-.- .  I     Haisel:'   at    Cainisiuei. 

Bioi!  eflnis  i-fni-ii-i-iiey  "'.■  leav-a  itnh-to  Varro.  Ii'cr's  stnre:iiijiit  is  the  mi;™  IrListwori.hy,  (.- 

lly    J. ivy,  XX  I  I,   ;..;'.l,    i.;y  Valerias    r\i;i\iiiius,  V.  he   did    u  ■ :- 1  -  join    in    till:   <-ly  au'aiasl  ViHTO,  em 

(i,'  V,  fv  Dion,  I'l'iiem,  I'sirese.  XI.1.V..  it  is  at-  sneaks  with  ii^a  nri.e:e  in?  Irs  :«nJ:i;  I  ii'  .:.■  ilia 

lfii:i;:.'-.i  ;i:  Hi-:;:i..>.     s.-..j  al-o  s.;;;:s  [-..|yi:,,  V.  ,;',i;;:--i.      -M;   ,j   k„,,^„„,  ,'AK'j<   t&    -i.    hrnVlr. 

d'ili,  lb:.     !■.,  ifi  somewhat  •■  a~i  ink  id  ,!e  lti.il  I'u-  Kurnrninnri,,  n,u   ;.;"<;  ^J.JiT!uy;.n,;ii  ifrw-'U  :■■■;   Ik 

S'aillS  llLnl.'jS.   ]■'.;    I::!- ili.;i:    i  ■  L'  !  i  if.  :':■(.■'...  oil.llOV  ill  TS;»    H.'uiTiii    i-fi.d/,',   ?™!>s,S;i,ftiji-T,-iv   ;,;    :i:    sr.S>.£i 

0   ftCCOUIlt  of  the   bat-itu   ■;■:  C annua -a V   in  the  t-r.iat,'  a^wn^'-")  -    r.-i  Ti.  hiIfiiXdv  ofir'   Mujifros, 

"liiaiK'A'.r  fl'Scipi".  X.  J.-i'.l,  ni.oiv  la;  speaks  of  airs   Kn-.i-r^n!,    i'sW    ■}.■■-'    icOiji    iUavoict  iIcm 

s  i,  :.. '-■   r:;r;y   ex;ii'.iit-.      'Aeeoroine:  to  3 ■■ivy,  •■■■.■■ , ,m  /  ■ >.'■.■.: ,■,■ 

V.-itil  W 1 1  i  ■■  -  ii    :!■:■.■:,:. I!-S   \Y\    I  V  ■  -■  I  :■.■ .' ::-,  f :  1 0   fll^i-      Ti.  i:   nn^-Sci    i-.li    ;:')(!.■' A,-ii<rf   (.-.,!    fr;)ji,;;r.        Zf,;]:i;iiS 

t.ivos  lit  t.'i-.ll  usiu  ill   Mi-vi-   l.:ai:-eil   l.iy  four  till 

unes,  who  volnntarily  sr.bniiltcd  to  the  eon 

in  ■■■.  !.  ■  .'  sy  i.\,  and   Appiua  Clandina,  two  w    aiapiu. 

i.:i:  !r   l.ll:;i::.'h     all  .!    Si.-:'l.i.-,  i:v  ;     ,  !  :  M    U'i'X  '     l.i  V  V,   X  X  1 !,  i'ii,     riu',n:'.-!i.  I'i:.l>illS,IS,     tSos 

a.  I  -:.l"  --.-■  =:.■  Ii  l"i,l  lol-.'s:.!.  -vi  li,i.  I  a;;  plot.      -M.i.il-  B3a(    FloiUB,  II.  8. 

ivldle  Van...  '■:.  r.-.  !■.■■■,  .e...d  :a  i, :;■.':  1-iMi  :.i  Vo-        B  Valurnis   JLixinms.   T]T.    .^,  S    IV.    ,;,  |  !. 

ii'.i:,;a.     Awiiii;:-"-  utaniiiidej.  S'tl.  'J'j,  tlum«U  ri<niiin^s,   IV.  B,  0.     ■'  Itanordi^.   euea,  ci 

■  .illiaa:.:;    as    !,:>    ;  1:0    iivclcr    of  ;:i;    eviiliis-,   and  dofeil'eli'.lU'  a    aopiXi,  l'-.nr.ntiavit,  iwt-"--    ''"<'■- 

plainly  intucji-iilij  —  siceo   i;  •anXes  Varro  re-  -1— "  

sign  the  command  to  Soipi.0,  instead  of  Mar- 

-  ,    n,G00^Ic 
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ransomed  by  their  friends  at  (lie  sum  of  three  miuee,  or  3000  ases  fur  each  pris- 
oner. But  the  senate  absolutely  J'orbade  the  money  to  be  paid,  neither  ('hocking 
to  furnish  Hannibal  with  so  largo  a  s,;m,  nor  to  show  any  compassion  Lit  men  who 
had  allowed  themselves  to  fall  alive  into  the  enemy's  hands. ,;  The  prisoners 
therefore  were  1 1 : It  in  hopeless  captivity  ;  and  (he  armies  which  the  state  toipured 
were  to  be  formed  out  of  other  materials.  The  expedients  adopted  showed  the 
urgency  of  the  danger. 

When  the  consuls  took  the  field  at  the  beginning  of  (.lie  campaign,  two  legions 
had  been  left,  as  usual,  to  eover  the  capital.  These  were  now  to  TlTr:fJlma  ,„  ^, 
he  employed  in  active  service  :  and  with  them  was  a  small  detach-  ""*" 
ment  of  troops,  which  had  been  drawn  from  Picemim  and  the  neighborhood  of 
A.rimi.num,  where  their  services  were  become  of  less  importance.  The  contin- 
gents from  the  allies  were  not  ready;  and  there  was  no  lime  to  wait  for  them, 
In  order,  therefore,  to  enable  the  dictator  to  take  (he  field  immediately,  eight 
thousand  slaves  were  enlisted,  having  impressed  their  willingness  to  serve  ;  and 
arms  were  provided  by  taking  down  from  the  temple  the  spoils  won  in  former 
wars.11  The  dictator  went  sih'l  further  :  lie  offered  pardon  to  criminals  and  re- 
lease to  debLors,  if  they  were  willing  to  take  up  arms  ;  and  amongst  the  former 
class  were  some  bands  of  robbers,  who  then,  a=.  in  later  times,  infested  the  -mount- 
ains, and  who  consented  to  serve  the  state  on  receiving  an  indemnity  for  their 
past  offences.12  With  this  strange  force,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  about  twenty- 
live  thousand  men,  11,  Junius  marched  into  Campania  ;  whilst  a  new  levy  of  the 
oldest  and  youngest  citizens  supplied  (no-  new  legions  for  the  J. 'fence  of  tin:  cap- 
ital, in  the  place  of  (hose  which  followed  (lie  dictator  into  the  field.  11.  Junius 
iked  his  head -quarters  at  Teaui.im,13  on  high  ground  upon  the  edge  of  the  h'aler- 
ninn  plain,  with  the  Latin  colony  of  Gales  in  his  front,  and  communicating  by  the 
Latin  road  with  Rome. 

The  dictator  was  at  Teanmn,  and  11.  llareellus  wilh.  the  army  of  Canine,  whom 
we  left  in  Apulia,  is  described  as  now  EyLiir  encamped  above  Hues-  ril,]V,a„  0[ii8B*m»n 
aula,"  that  is,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vulturnus,  on  the  hills  ™* 
which  hound  the  Campanian  plain,  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  Capua,  on 
the  right,  of  the  Appian  road  as  it  ascends  the  pass  of  Caudium  towards  liene- 
ventum.  Thus  we  find  the  seat  of  war  removed  from  Apulia  to  Campania:  but 
the  detail  of  the  intermediate  movements  is  lost ;  and  we  must  restore  the  broken 
story  as  well  as  we  can,  by  tracing  Hannibal's  opetauons  after  the  batlle  of  Can- 
nae, which  are  undoubtedly  the  key  to  those  of  his  enemies. 

The  fidelity  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  which  had  not  been  shaken  by  the  defeat  of 
Thrasvmenus,  could  not  resist  (lie  fiery  trial  of  Carinas.  The  Apu-  r„mu  „f  tilB  „iliaa. 
lians  joined  (he  conqueror  immediately,  and  Ai pi  and.  Salapia  «™i,-ie'<>ni»»"i»i- 
opened  their  gates  to  him.  Bruttinm,  Imeania,  and  Samnium  were  ready  to  fol- 
low the  example  ;,s  and  Hannibal  was  obliged  to  divide  Ids  arm;-,  and  send  offi- 
cers into  different,  parts  of  the  country,  (o  receive  mid  protect  those  who  wished 
to  join  him,  and  (o  organize  their  forces  for  effective  co- operation  in  the  field. 
llennw'mle  lie  himself  remained  in  Apulia,  not  perhaps  without  hope  that  this 
hist  blow  had  broken  the  spirit  a.s  well  as  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  that  limy 
would  listen  readily  to  proposals  of  peace.  With  this  view  he  sent  a  Carthaginian 
officer  to  accompany  the,  deputation  of  the  Roman  prisoners  to  Rome,  and  or- 
dered him  to  encourage  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  to  open  a 
negotiation. "'  'When  he  found,  therefore,  on  the  return  of  file  deputies,  that  his 
officers  had.  not  been  allowed  io  enter  the  city,  a.nd  that  the  Unmans  had  refused 
to  ransom  their  prisoners,  his  disappointment  betrayed  him  into  acts  of  the  most 

»  Poll-bins,  VI.  68.  Livy,  XII.  ES-fil.  Ap-  "  Livy,  XXI1L  24. 
,>!;.«,  Yl'l.  vs.  a.-:.-,  ,-.(..  Oil'.  I.J5,  ;U.  III.  S3.  "  \S.vV,  XX11.  14. 
Anlus  (ii;l!i\:s,  VII.  18.  ls  Livy,  XXII.  CI.     rolvbHis,  lib  118.     Ap 

»  Livy,  XXII.  E7.  piwi, VII.  31. 

»  livy,  XXIII.  14.  ■■  Livy,  XXn.  58. 
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inhuman  cruelty.  The  mass  of  t-Kc  prisoners  loft  in  his  hands  he  sold  for  slaves  ; 
iiiid  so  fiir  lie  did  noi.  overstep  the  recognized  laws  of  warfare  ;  ImL  many  of  the. 
more  distinguished,  of  them  he  put  to  death;  and  those  who  were  senators  be 
olili^d  U.i  fight  us  gladiators  with  eiicli  other  in  the  presence  of  his  whole  army. 
!'■  is  edded,  that  brothers  were  in  son;;;  instances  broue;:!':  out  In  %ht  v  it!\  their 
brothers,  raid  sous  with  their  fathers ;  hut  I'uat  the  prisoners  refused  so  to  sin 
against  nature,  and  chose  rather  to  seller  the  worst  torments  than  to  draw  their 
swords  in  such  horrible  combats,"  Hn.nnibars  vow  niiiy  have  justified  n.Il  these 
cruelties  in  his  eyes;  hut  his  passions  deceived  him,  and  he  was  provoked  to 
fury  iiy  the  resolute  spirit  which  ought,  to  Line  excited  his  admiration.  To  ad- 
mire lite  virtue  which  thwarts  our  dearest  purposes,  however  natural  it  may 
seem  to  indifferent  spectators,  is  one  of  the  hardest  trials  of  luimanity. 

Finding  the  Rom:: us  immovable,  Hannibal  broke  up  from  his  position  in  Apulia, 
HataiiBii  tribv.  tam.  '>>'''&  moved  into  Samnium.  The  j.opidar  party  in  Compsa  opened 
pusia :  nvoii oi c«j)un.  their  gates  to  him  ;  and  he  made  the  place  serve  as  a,  depot  for 
his  plunder,  and  for  the  heavy  baggage  of  his  army.1*  His  brother  Mago  was 
then  ordered  to  march  into  llsu'tiuiv.  with  a  division  of  l:ho  army,  and  after  hav- 
ing receiicd  the  submission  of  the  Hirpinians  on  his  way,  to  embark,  at  one  of  the 
Ilruttimi  ports,  and  carry  tlie  tidings  of  his  success  to  Carthage,19  Hanr.o,  wifli 
another  division,  was  sent  into  Lucania,  to  protect  the  revolt  of  ice  Lucaniaus  ;-'' 
while  Hannibal  himself,  in  pursuit  of  a  still  greater  prize,  descended  once  more 
into  the  plains  of  Campania.  The  Poutrian  Samnil.es,  partly  restrained  by  the 
Latin  colony  of  (Escrrria,  and  partly  by  the  influence  of  their  own  countryman, 
Mum.  Deeinnus  of  Boviunum,  a.  zealous  supporter  of  tin;  llomau  alliance,  remained 
firm  in  their  adherence  to  Rome  :  but  the  Htrpininas  and  the  Caudiulau  Simmies 
all  joined  the  Carthaginians  ;  and  their  soldiers  no  donbt  formed  part  of  the  army 
with  which  Ifanuihal  invaded  Campania."  There  all  was  ready  for  liis  reception. 
The  popular  party  in  Capua  were  headed  by  l'ncuvius  Calavius,  a  man  of  the 
honest  nobility',  and  married  to  a  da.nghl.er  of  Appius  Claudius,  hut  whose  am- 
bition led  him  to  aspire  to  the  sovereignty,  not  of  his  own  country  only,  but, 
through  Hannibal's  aid,  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  Capua  succeeding,  as  he  hoped,  to 
the  supremacy  now  enjoyed  by  Rome.  The  n.ristocratical  party  were  weak  and 
unpopular,  and  could  oilW  no  opposition  to  him;  while  the  people,  wholly  sub- 
ject to  his  influence,  concluded  a  treaty  vrith  Hannibal,  and  admitted  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  and  his  army  into  the  city."  Thus  the  second  city  in.  Italy, 
capable,  it  is  said,  of  raising  an  army  of  30,000  foot  and  4000  horse,"  connected 
with  Rome  by  the  closest  tics,  and  which  for  nearly  a.  century  bad  remained  true 
to  its  alliance  under  all  dangers,  threw  use!"  into  the  arms  of  Hannibal,  and  took 
its  place  at  tlie  head  of  the  new  coalition  of  southern  Italy,  to  try  the  old  ipiarrci 
of  the  Samnite  wars  once  again. 

This  revolt  of  Cupna.,  (he  ■L.'rei.itesi  result,  short  of  'die  submission  of  Rome  itself, 
m^hu.  eocmp,  at  which  could  have  followed  from  the  battle  of  Canute,  drew  the 
3.WUU.  Roman  armies  towards  Campania.     Marcellus  bad  probably  fallen 
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back  from  Canusium  by  the  Appian  road  through  Beneventum,  moving  by  an 
interior  and  shorter  line;  whilst  Hannibal  advanced  by  Compsa  upon  Abollimim, 
descending  into  :.!lc  plain  of  Campania  by  wd:at  is  now  the  pass  of  Zvhmteforte. 
].iLni:::hn]\  cavalry  trim;  him  Lhe  whole  command  of  the  country  ;  and  Mnrcellus 
could  do  no  more  than  watch  hi-:  movements  from  his  camp  above  Suessula,  and 
wait  for  some  opportunity  of  impeding  hw  operations  in  detail. 

At  this  point  in  tin;  story  of  .the  war,  the  question  arises,  how  was  it  possible 
for  Rome  to  escape  destruction?  IS'or  is  this  [U  Li  u  ji  1 
prompted  by  the  thought  of  Hannibal's  great  victories  in  the  field,  »""»ld«rf™i"a' 
and  the  enormous  slaughter  of  Roman  citizens  at  Thrasymonus  and  Canm.e  ;  it 
appears  even  more  perplexing  !.<.)  those  who  have  attentively  studied  the  preced- 
ing history  of  Home.  A  single  battle,  evenly  contested  and  hardly  won,  had 
emibled  T'yvrhus  to  advance  "into  (he  heart  of  Latium  ;  the  Heruican  cities  and 
file  impres'na.ble  Pneneste  had  opened  their  g;:fes  to  him  ;  yet  Capua  was  then 
fait'- fa!  toRome;  and  Samnium  and  Lueania,  exhausted  by  hang  )-eais  of  unsuc- 
cessful warfare,  could  have  Yielded  him  no  such  sraavr,  as  now,  after  fifty  year;; 
of  peace,  they  were  able  to  afford  to  Hannibal.  But  now,  when  Hannibal  was 
received  into  Capua,  lhe  state  of  Italy  seemed  to  have  gone  backwards  a  hundred 
years,  and  (o  have  returned  to  what  it  had  been  after  the  battle  of  La-alula;  in 
the  second  Sarnnite  war,'"  with  the  immense  addition  of  the  genius  of  llatmdji.d 
and  the  power  of  Carthage  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the.  enemies  of  Rome.  Then, 
as  now,  Capua  had  revolted,  and  Campania,  Samnium,  ami  Lucmda,  were  banded 
together  against  Rome  ;  but  this  same  confederacy  was  now  supported  by  all  the 
resources  of  Carthage  :  and  sit  its  head  in  the  held  of  battle  was  an  army  o! 
thirty  thousand  veterans  and  victorious  soldiers,  led  by  one  of  the  greatest  gen- 
erals whom  the  wodd  has  ever  seen,  How  could  it  happen,  that  a  confederacy 
so  formidable-  was  only  formed  to  lie  defeated '?— -that  the  revolt  of  Capua  was 
the  term  of  Tiamiibnl's  progress  ?-  -that  from  rids  day  forwards  his  great  powers 
were  shown  rather  in  repelling  defeat  than  in  commanding  victory  ! — that,  in- 
stead of  besieging  Rome,  he  was  soon  employed  in  protecting  .and  relieving  Ca- 
pua?— and  that  ins  protection  and  succors  wore  alike  unavailing? 

No  single  cause  will  explain  a  result  so  extraordinary.  Rome  owed  her  deliv- 
erance principally  to  the  strength  of  the  aristoera Ileal  interest-  t„I1!S  „yctl  my8a 
throughout  Italy, — to  her  numerous  colonics  of  the  Latin  name, —  ■""■ 
to  the  scanty  numbers  of  Hannibal's  Africans  and  Spaniards,  and  to  Ids  want  of 
an  efficient  artillery.  The  material  of  a  good  artillery  mast  surely  have  existed 
in  Capua;  but  there  seem  to  have  been  no  officers  capable  of  directing  it;  and 
no  srea.i  generai's  operations  exhibit  so  striking  ;i.  contrast  of  strength  and  weak- 
ness, as  may  be  seen  in  Hannibal's  battles  a.nd  sieges.  And  when  Canute  had 
taught  the  Romans  io  avoid  pitched  battles  in  the  upen  Held,  the  war  became  ne- 
cessarily a  scries  of  sieges,  where  Hannibal's  strongest  arm,  his  cavalry,  could  ren- 
der little  service,  while  his  infantry  was  hi  quality  not  more  than  equal  to  the 
enemy,  and  his  artillery  was  decidedly  inferior. 

With  two  divisions  of  his  army  absent  in  Lueania  and  Brultium,  and  while 
anxiously  wailine  for  the  reinforcements  which.  Hago  was  to  pro-  jfiSi,ry  mum  in 
cure  from  Carthage,  Hannibal  could  not  undertake  any  great,  ofl'en-  Cum("lbla- 
sive  operation  after  his  arrival  in  Campania,  fie-  attempted  only  to  reduce  the 
remaining  cities  of  the  Omnpania.n  plain  and  sea-coast,  and  especially  to  dislodge 
the  Romans  from  Casiliuum,  which,  lying  within  three  miles  of  Capita,  and  com- 
manding the-  passage  of  the  Vuliurnus,  not  only  restrained  all  his  movement,  but 
was  a  serious  annoyance  io  Capua,  and.  threatened  its  territory  wit.li  continual 
incursions.  Atilla,  and  Calatia  bad  revolted  to  him  already  with  Capua;  and  he 
took  Nuceria,  Alfaterna,  and  Acerrro.  The  Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  JNoapolis 
and  Cuma?,  were  firmly  attached  to  Rome,  and  were  too  strong  to  be  besieged 


*  See  Chap.  XXXI. 
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with  success  ;  but  rNola  lay  iti  the  midst  of  the  plain  nearly  midway  between 
Capua  and  rTuceria  ;  and  the  popular  party  there,  ad  elsewhere,  were  ready  to 
open  their  gates  to  Hannibal,  lie  was  pre  par  in;;  to  appear  before  the  town  ;  but 
the  aristocracy  had  time  to  apprise  the  J.tonians  of  their  danger  ;  and  Marcel  his, 
who  was  then  at  Casilinum,  marched  round  behind  the  mountains  to  escape  the 
enemy's  notice,  and  descended  suddenly  upon  Kola,  from  the  bills  which  rise 
directly  above  it.  He  secured  the  place,  repressed  the  popular  party  by  some 
bloody  executions,  and  when  Hannibal  advanced  t.o  the  walls,  made  a  sudden 
sally,  and  repulsed  him  with  some  loss.'"  Having  done  this  service,  and  left  the 
aristnara ileal  party  in  absolute  possession  of  the  government,  he  returned  again 
to  the  hills,  and  lay  enen.niped  on  the  edge  of  the  mountain  boundary  of  the 
Campa.nia.ii  plain,  just  above  the  entrance  of  the  famous  pass  of  Caudium.  His 
place  at  Casilinum  was  to  be  supplied  by  the  dictator's  army  from  Tcanum  ;  but 
Hannibal  watched,  his  opportunity,  and  anticipating  his  enemies  this  time,  laid 
regular  siege  to  Casilinum,  which  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  about  1  000  men. 

This  garrison  had  acted  the  very  same  part  towards  the  citizens  of  Casilinum, 
c..:i.i„«!l.ni-..jj;«ii™  which  the  Campanians  had  acted  at  Khegium.  in  the  war  with 
otcaiiriura..  Pyrrhus.96     About,  500  Latins  of  I'Kcneste,  and  -5 50  Etnisca.ns  of 

Perusia,  having  been  levied  too  late  to  join  the  consular  armies  when  they  toah 
the  field,  were  marching  after  (.hem  into  A  nulla  by  the  Appian  road,  when  they 
heard  the  fidituis  of  the  defeat  of  Canine.  They  immediately  turned  about,  aad 
fell  back  upon  Oa.siliaaio,  where  they  established  themselves,  and  for  their  better 
security  massacred  the  Campanlan  inhabitants  and,  abandoning  the  quarter  of 
the  town  which  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vulturnus,  occupied  the  quarter  on 
the  right  bank.57  Marcellus,  when  be  retreated  iioni  Apulia,  with  the  wreck  oi 
Varro's  army,  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  for  a  time  at  Casilinum  ;  the  position 
being  one  of  great  importance,  aad  there  being  some  danger  lest  (he  garrison,  while 
they  kept  oil"  Hannibal,  should  resolve  to  hold  the  town  for  themselves  rather 
(han  lor  the  lloiv.aus.  They  were  novi  left  to  themselves;  and  dreadir.j  Hanni- 
bal's vengeance  for  the  massacre  of  the  old  inhabitants,  they  resisted  his  assaults 
desperately,  aad  obliged  him  t.o  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  This  was  the 
last  active  operation  of  the  campaign  :  all  the  annies  now  wont  into  winter- 
quarters.  The  dictator  remained  at  Tcamini ;  Marcellus  lay  in  his  mountain 
camp  above  N" ola  ;  and  Hannibal's  army  was  at.  Capua,3  Uemg  quartered  in 
the  houses  of  (.he  city,  instead  of  being  encamped  by  dieaiseh.es,  their  discipline, 
it  is  likely,  -was  somewhat  impaired  by  the  various  temptations  thrown  in  their 
way :  and  as  the  wealth  and  enjoyments  of  Capua  at  that  time  were  notorious, 
the  writers  who  adopted  the  vulvar  declamations  against  luxury,  pretended  that 
i  binaibal's  army  was  ruined  by  the  indulgences  of  this  winter,  and  that  Capua 
was  the  Canna3  of  Carthage.18 

This  intermission  of  active  warfare  will  alford  us  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the 
i-i*j,™  „f  ,-L0  *-„,!„  progress  of  events  elsewhere,  which  we  have  hitherto  unavoidably 
oiwqaatK™  neglected.     From  the  baidis  of  the  Tberus  Hannibal  had  made  his 

way  without  interruption  to  Capua  ;  and  the  countries  which  he  left  behind  him 
sink  in  like  manner  from  the  notiee  of  the  historian.  We  must  now  see  what  had 
happened  in  each  of  them  since  Hannibal's  passage. 

It  has  been  mentioned  above,  that  P.  Seipio,  when  he  returned  from  the  Rhone 
to  Italy,  to  he  ready  to  meet  Hannibal  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  seiit  Ids 
H£  M.;\  v'-' . ■ ''" -'■■<  army  into  Spain  under  the  command  of  his  brother.™  After  his 
.  manm  pmn,  consulship  was   over,  his  province  of  Spain  was  still  continued  to 

him  as  proconsul  ;  and  he  went  thither  accordingly  to  lake  the  command.  '  He 
found  that  .his  brother  had  already  effected   much:   he  hud   d  idea  ted  and  mads 

■  livj-,   XXIII.   lt-17.  Plutarch,   Marcel-        »  livy,  XXIII.  18. 

Ob,  11.  »  Livv,  XXIU.  i.:-.     Kerns,  it.  u.     Valerius 

:"  S>e  Vol.  II.  p.  S98,  IVLudmus,  IX.    Ext.  1. 

H  Llvv,  XXIII.  11.  »  Above,  p.  417. 
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prisoner  the  Carthaginian  general,  llainio.  whom  Hannibal  left  to  maintain  his 
kiiest.  eonip.icsls  in  Spain,  and  had  driven  the  Carthaginians  beyond  the  Iberus/1 
His  own  arrival  in  Spain  took  place  in  (he  summer  of  Hie  year  oSl,  three  or  four 
months  after  the  battle  of  Thrasymeuus  ;  and  although  little  was  done  in  the 
liuld  before  the  end  of  the  season,  the  Carthnghuan.  governor  of  Sagnnhnvi  was 
persun.dcd  Lo  set  at  liberty  all  the  Spanish  hostages  left  in  his  custody  ;  and  tin; 
Spaniard  who  had  advised  this  step  raider  (.he  mask  of  good  will  (o  Carthage, 
as  ;i  means  of  seeming  the  affections  of  the  Spanish  people,  had  no  sooner 
received  the  hostages  with  orders  to  take  (hem  back  lo  their  several  homes,  than 
he  delivered  them  up  to  the  Romans.  Tims  Seipio  enjoyed  the  whole  credit  of 
restoring  them  l.o  (heir  friends,  aad  made  the  Roman  name  generally  popular.-'8 
In  the  following  year,  Ilasdrubal,  (he  son  of  llamiicar,  having  received  orders  to 
march  into  Itaiy  to  co  operate  with  his  brother,  was  encountered  by  the  li.oir.ans 
near  the  Iberus,  and  defeated  ;S3  so  that  bis  invasion  of  Italy  was  for  the  present 
effectually  prevented. 

The  importance  of  thus  Spanish  war  cannot  be  estimated  too  highly  ;  for,  by 
disputing  the  possession  of  Spain,  the  Romans,  deprived  their  ejl"  A  „  c  i3a  A  c 
any  of  his  best  nursery  of  soldiers,  iron 

have  been  able  lo  raise  army  sifter  army  for  the  invasion  of  Italy. 
But  its  ini  porta  nee  consisted  not  so  much  in  (be  particular  events,  as  in  its  being 
kept  uji  at  ail ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  recruiting  explanation  in  the  success  of 
the  Romans.  Their  army  h;id  originally  consisted  of  '20,000  men;  and  i\  Seipio 
had  brought  some  reinforcements;  while  ITsisdrubal  a.nd  llanno  in  their  two 
armies  hsid  si  force  not  much  superior  :  hence,  after  the  total  defeat  of  Hanno, 
1  lasdn.ibal  could  not  meet  the  Romans  with  any  chance  of  success.  For  Span- 
ish levies  were  now  no  longer  to  lie  depended  on,  while  the  Romans  were  inviting 
the  nations  of  Spain  to  leave  the  Carthaginians,  and  come  over  l.o  (hem.  In  this 
contest,  between  (be  (wo  nations,  which  should  most  influence  the  minds  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  ascendency  of  the  Roman  character  was  clearly  shown;  and  the 
natives  were  drawn,  as  by  an  invincible  sittraction.  to  (he.  worthier. 

While  Spain  was  thus  the  scene  of  active  warfare,  Cisalpine  Gaul,  after  Han- 
nibal'.s  advsmee  into  Italy,  seems  to  have  sunk  back  into  a  state  of  I'-m.quMiyerciwii™. 
tranquillity,  such  as  it  had  enjoyed  in  the  first  Punic  war..  It  js  OMl- 
\i:ry  remarkable,  that  the  colonics  of  Place.utia  and  Cremona,  so  fat'  in  advance 
of  the  Roman  frontier,  and  surrounded  by  hostile  tribes,  were  lei'f.  imassailed 
from  the  time  w  hen  Hannibal  crossed  the  Apennines  into  Etruria.  We  are  only 
told  that  L.  Postumius  Albinus,  one  of  the  prseiors  of  the  year  o38,  was  sent 
with  an  army  into  Gaul,  when  Varro  and  jfhnilius  marched  into  Apulia,  with 
the  express  object  of  compelling  the  Gsmls  in  Hannibal's  service  to  return  to  the 
defence  of  their  own  country.*4  What  he  did  in  the  course  of-  that  summer  wo 
know  not:  at  the  end  of  the  consular  year  he  was  still  in  his  province,  and  was 
elected  consul  for  the  year  following,  with  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus.  But  be- 
fore his  consul r-hip  began,  early  in  March  apparently,  according  to  the  Roman 
calendar,  lie  fell  into  an  sunbuseade,  while  advancing  into  the  enemy's  country, 
and  was  cut  to  pieces35  with  his  whole  army.  We  are  told  that  the  Romans 
found  it  utterly  impossible  to  replace,  the  anny  thus  lost,  and  that  it  was  re- 
solved for  the  present  to  leave  (he  Gauls  to  themselves/'  .But.  it  was  not  so 
certain  that  the  Gauls,  if  unopposed,  would  leave  the  Romans  to  themselves; 
and  we  find  that  M.  Pomponius  Matho,  who  had  been  city  prater  in  538,  was 
sent,  on  the  expiration  of  his  olliee,  with  proconsular  power  lo  Ariminuiri,  mid 
Hint  he  remained  on  that  frontier  for  two  years  with  an  army  of  two  legions/1 
while  C.  Varro  with  another  legion  was  quartered  in  PJcenuni,  to  support  him  in 

"  Pdyhlna,  III.  78.  »  Livy,  XXIII.  24.    Polytras,  III..  IIS. 

"  :\>!vi:.i-.-.s  111.  i)S,  99.  M  LWy,  XXIII.  25. 

:!  L'u-'v.  XXIII.  2T,  28,  29.  "  Livy,  XXIV.  10,  U.     See  Uakaci  i;..ts  on 
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time  of  need.3'  Si:!"  (.lie  inaction  of  ilic  Gauls  is  cx'i-ni ordinary,  the  more  so  as  we 
find  them  in  arras  immediately  after  the  end  of  the  war  with  Carthage,  and 
attacking  Placentia  and  Cremona,  which  they  had  so  long  left  in  peace.35  We 
r,iin  only  suppose  that  the  absence  of  a  large  portion  of  their  soldiers,  who  were 
serving  in  Hannibal's  army,  crippled  the  power  of  the  Gauls  who  were  left  at 
home;  and  that  long  experience  had  taught  (hem  that,  unless  when  conducted 
bv  a.  general  of  a  more  civilised  nation,  they  could,  not  carry  on  way  succes-fullv 
with  the  Romans.  The  older  Gaulish  chiefs  also  were  often  averse  to  war,  when 
the  younger  chiefs  were  in  favor  of  it  ;*°  and  the  Romans  were  likely  to  be  lavish 
of  presents  at  n  time  so  critical,  to  confirm  their  friends  in  their  peaceful  senti- 
ments, and  to  win  over  their  adversaries.  It  seems  probable  that  some  truce 
was  concluded,  vi  bich  restrained  either  the  Gauls  or  Romans  from  invading  each 
other's  territory  ;  and  the  Romans  were  contented  not  to  require  the  recall  of  the 
Gauls  serving  with  Hannibal;  some  of  whom,  we  know,  continued  to  be  with 
him  till  a  much  later  period.  The  multitude  of  the  Gauls  rejoiced,  perhaps,  thai, 
they  had  won  thus  much  from  their  proud  enemy,  and  were  well  content,  that 
the'  war  irhould  be  carried  on  far  from  their  own  frontiers,  and  yet  that  they 
should  share  in  its  advantages.  But  wiser  ir.cn  might  regret  that  better  use  was 
not  made  of  the  favorable  moment;  that  no  Carthaginian  officer  had  been  left 
with  them  to  organize  their  armies  and  conduct  them  into  the  field ;  that  the 
Roman  encroach  meats  on  their  soil  were  still  maintained  ;  and  tha„  there  was  no 
Gellius  Gnn'.ius  in  northern  Italy  to  rouse  the  ti  In  is  cans  a.ml  ITmbrians  to  unite 
their  forces  with  those  of  the  Gauls  on  the  south  of  the  A  pen  nine:-;,  and,  while 
Hannibal  lay  triumphant  in  Capua,  to  revenge  the  defeat  of  Sentinuni  by  a 
second  victory  on  the  Alia  or  the  Tiber. 

Whatever  was  the  cause,  the  inactivity  of  (he  Gauls,  after  their  great  victory 
KmwiiKt  of  uis  Bi-  over  L.  Postumiu.s,  might  strengthen  the  arguments  of  those 
""'"■  Greeks  who  ascribed   the  cer.qucs'.s  of  the  Romans  to   their  .good 

fortune.  It  was  no  less  timely  than  the  peace  with  Kcruria,  concluded  at  the 
very  moment  when  Pyrrbus  was  advancing  upon  Rome,  or  than  the  quiet  of 
these  same  Gauls  daring  the  first,  Punic  war.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
Romans  had  the  whole  force  of  Elruria  ;;ml  fimbria,  disposable  for  the  contest 
in  the  south;  and  that  any  disposition  to  revolt,  which  might  have  existed  in 
those  countries,  was  unable  to  show  itself  in  action.  Their  soldiers  served  as, 
allies  :u  the  Roman  armies,  and  with  the  Sabiues,  Piceniiaus,  Vesllnleus,  1'ren- 
Lanians,  Marrticiuiaus,  ilarslaas,  and  Pckgaians,  together  with  the  cities  of  the 
Latin  name,  composed  the  Roman  confederacy  after  the  revolt  of  southern  Italy. 
That  revolt  made  (he  drain,  both  of  men  and  money,  press  more  heavily  on  the 
states  which  still  remained  f;iitbful;  and  the  friends  of  Rome  must  everywhere 
have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  persuadh:^  their  conn  try  men  not  to  desert  a 
cause  which  seemed  so  ruinous.  Under  such  a  pressure,  the  Roman  govern- 
ment plainly  told  its  officers  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  that  they  must  provide  for 
their  armies  as  they  best  could,  for  that  (hey  must  expect-  no  supplies  of  any  kind 
from  home."  The  proprietor  of  Sicily  applied  to  the  never-failing  friendship  of 
lliero,  and  obtained  from  him,  almost  as  (he  last  act  of  his  long  "life,  money 
enough  to  pay  his  soldier*,  and  c-uiai  for  six  months'  consumption.  But  the  pro- 
pr-i  tor  of  Snrdinia  bad  no  sin-h  fri,.a:d.  to  help  hie-.  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  get 
both  corn  and  money  from  the  people  of  the  province."1'  The  money,  it  stems, 
like  (in:  benevolences  of  our  own  government  in  old  times,  was  nominally  a  free- 
will offiermg  of  the  loyal  cities  of  Sardinia  to  the  Roman  people:  but  the  Sar- 
dinian kii'-w  that  it  was  a  gift  which  Ih.ey  could  not  help  giving  ;  and  impaticf.i: 
of  this  addition  to  their  former  burdens,  they  applied  to  Carthage  lot  aid,  ami 
hroke  out  the  following  year  into  open  revolt.'5 
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It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  Roman  government  had  abandoned  Us  officers 
in  the  provinces  to  their  own  resources.  Their  financial  difiieullies  Ti,,ir  ^^^  dia 
were  enormous.  Large  tracts  of  Ian:],  arable,  pasture,  and  forest,  ™"is*-' 
from  which  the  stale  ordinarily  derived  a  revenue,  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy;  the  number  of  ta\--pnyers  had  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  slaughter 
of  so  runny  citizfiiiK  in  battle  ;  and  in  many  eases  their  wid.ows  mul.  elide1  rea  would 
be  unable  l.o  cullivalo  their  little  properly,  ar.d  would.  he  al;o:ve.;iier  insolvent. 
If  the  poorer  citizens  were  agaai  obliged,  us  a.fi.er  the  (Gaulish  invasion,  to  bar- 
row money  of  the  rich,  discontent  and  misery  would  have  been  the  sure  conse- 
quence ;  and  the-  debtor  would  regard  his  creditor  as  a  worse  enemy  than  Han- 
nibal. Accordingly  three  commissi  oners  were  appointed,  on  the,  proposition  of 
the  tribune  Ivfinucius,  like  the  five  commissioners  of  the  year  403,  with  the  ex- 
press object  of  facilitating  the  circulation,  and  assisting  the  distressed  tux-payer.41 
Their  measures  ;,re  not  recorded;  but  we  may  suppose  that  they  acted  like  the 
former  commissioners,  and  allowed  the  poor  citizens  to  pay  their  laves  in  kind, 
whim  they  could  not  procure  money,  and  did  not  force  them  to  sell  their  prop- 
erty, when  it  must  have  been  sold  at  a  certain  loss.'1  The  war  must  no  doubt 
hav  e  raised  the  value  of  money,  aa.d  diminished  that  of  laud  ;  n.r,d  the  agricultu- 
ral population,  who  had  to  pay  a  fixed  amount  of  taxation  in  money,  were  thus 
doubly  suli'crers.  As  a  mere  licnneial  operation,  the.  commissioners'  measures 
may  not  have  been  very  profitable  ;  but.  the  government  had  the  wisdom  to  see 
thai,  every  thing  depended  on  the  unanimity  and  devotion  of  all  classes  to  the 
cause  of  their  country  ;  and  it  was  worth  a  great  pecuniary  sacrifice,  even  in  the 
actual  financial  difficulties,  to  attach  the  people  heartily  to  the  government,  and 
to  prevent  thai  intolerable  evil  of  a  general  state  of  debt,  which  must  speedily 
have  led  to  a  revolution,  and  laid  Home  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Hannibal. 

Neither  Rome  nor  Carthage  could  be  said  to  have  the  undisputed  mastery  of 
the  sea.  Roman  fleets  sometimes  visited  the  coasts  of  Africa ;  y,e,.a  a  u,a  „,,„) 
and.  Carthaginian  Heels  in  the  same  way  appeared  off  the  coasts  '"*'■ 
of  Italy.  Hannibal  received  supplies  from  Carthage,  which  were  landed  in  the 
ports  of  Jji'iiUiuru  ;  rind  when  the  Cauhaginiaas  wished  to  assist  lite  revolt  of 
the  Sardinians,  the  expedition  which  they  sent,  although  it  -uttered  much  from. 
bad  weather,  was  neither  delayed  nor  prevented  by  the  enemy.*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Romans  had  gained  a  naval  victory  of  some  importance  in  Spain  ," 
and.  (heir  cruising  squadrons  in  the  Ionian  Gulf,  having  the  ports  of  i'liralisiuai 
and  TaieaUrm  to  run  to  in  case  of  need,  were  of  signal  service,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  in  intercepting  the  c  omnium  cat  ions  which  the  Idng  of  Maccdon  was 
trying  to  open  with  Hannibal.* 

^Meantime  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Cannse  had  been  carried  t 
we  have  seen,  by  I la.nui ball's  brother  Mcgo,  accompanied  with  a 
request  for  reinforcements.  IS'early  two  years  before,  when  he 
first  descended  from  the  Alps  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  his  Africans 
were  reduced  to  no  mere  than  20,000  foot  and  0000  horse.  The,  (Liu's,  who 
had  joined  him  since,  had  indeed  more  than  doubled  this  number  at  first ;  but 
three  great  battles,  and  many  partial  actions,  besides  the  unavoidable  losses  from 
sickness  during  two  years  of  active  service,  must  again  have  greatly  dirai  ebbed 
it ;  and  this  force  was  now  to  be  divided :  a  part  of  it  was  employed  in  Brut- 
iium,  a  part  in  Lucania,  leaving  an  inconsiderable  body  under  Hannibal's  own 
command.  On  the  other  hand,  lite  accession  of. the  C'anipanians,  Baniuiles, 
Lucanians,  and  Brutlians  supplied  bin:  with  auxiliary  Iroops  in  abundance,  and 
of  e.\colleat  quality  ;  so  that  largo  reinforcements  from  home  were  not  required, 

tutorship  of  Faiiius  llaYiEiun,  was  a  measuro  of 
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but  only  enough  for  the  African.'.;  to  form  ;l  substantial  part  of  every  army  cm- 
ployed  in  the  lio'd  ;  and  above  nil,  10  maintain  his  superiority  in  cavalry.  It  is 
said  that  some  of  the  reinforcements  which  were  voted  on  Mago's  demand,  were 
nftetwards  diverted  to  other  services;53  and  we  do  not  know  what  was  'tlio 
amount  of  force  actually  sunt,  oyer  to  Italy,  nor  when. It  arrived.50  Tt  consisted 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  cavalry  and  elephants  ;  for  ;:11  the  elephants  which 
Hannibal  had  brought  with  him  into  II  aly  had  long  since  perished;  and  his 
anxiety  to  obtain  others,  troublesome  iind  hazardous  as  it-  must  have  been  to 
transport  them  from  Africa  by  sea,  speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  their  use  in  war, 
which  modern  writers  ii.ro  perhaps  ton  much  inclined  to  depreciate." 

Wo  have  no  information  as  to  the  feelings  entertained  by  Hannibal  and  the 
k™ii„s»  0[  ine  dm-  Campanians  towards  each  other,  while  the  Carthaginians  Merc 
p"1™-  wintering  in  Capua.     The  treaty  of  alliance  had   provided   care- 

fully for  the  independence  of  the  Campaniaus,  that  they  might  not  be  treated 
as  Pyrrhus  had  treated  the  Ta.rentines.  Capua  was  to  have  its  own  laws  and 
magistrates  ;  no  Campanian  was  to  he  compelled  to  any  duty,  civil  or  military, 
nor  to  be  in  any  way  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Carthaginian  officers.13 
'there  must  have  been  somelhing  of  it  Roman  party  opposed  So  the  alliance  with 
Oarlliage  altogether  ;  though  the  Roman  writers  mention  one  mini  only.  Deems 
Mrigius,  who  Hits  said  to  have  resisted  Hannibal  to  his  face  with  such  vehe- 
mence, that  Hannibal  seat  him  prisoner  to  Carthage.^  But  ti.iix:  hundred  Cam- 
panian horsemen  of  the  richer  classes,  who  w<:iv  serving  in  the  Roman  army  in 
Sicily  v,  hen  Capua  revolted,  went  to  Koine  its  soon  as  their  service  was  over,  and 
were  there  received  as  Roman  citizens  f'  and  others,  though  unable  to  resist  the 
general  voice  of  their  countrymen,  must  have  longed  in  their  hearts  to  return  to 
tint  Roman  alliance.  Of  the  leaders  of  the  Campanian  people  we  know  little: 
Paimvius  Calavius,  the  principal  author  of  the  revolt,  is  never  mentioned  after- 
wards ;  nor  do  we  know  the  fate,  of  his  son  1'erolla,  who,  in  his  zeal  for  Rome, 
'  wished  to  assassinate  Hannibal  at  his  own  father's  table,  when  he  made  ln.s  pub- 
lic entrance  into  Capua. i,r'  Vihius  Virrius  is  also  named  as  a  leailing  partisan  oi 
the  Carthaginians  ;-"  anil,  amid  the  pictures  of  the  luxury  and  feebleness  of  the 
Oiiinpn.nii.ins,  their  cavalry,  which  was  formed  entirely  out  of  the  wealthiest 
eln.sses,  is  allowed  io  have  been  excellent  f  and  one  brave  and  practised  soldier, 
Jubcllius  I'auroa,  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  amongst  the  Romans  when  he 
served  with  them,  and  had  attracted  the  notice  and  respect,  of  Hannibal.08 

During  the  interval   from  acti\e  warfare  afforded   by  the  winter,  the  Romans 
mi,,  tin  toolt  m,';lsul'('s   f°r  hhing   up  the   numerous  vacancies  which   the 

r     I laioe  of  five  years,  and  so  many  disastrous  battles,  had  made  in 

the  numbers  of  i  lie  senate.1-  The  tiii.turnl  course  would  have  been 
to  elect  censors,  to  whom  the  duty  of  making  out  the  roll  of  the  senate  properly 
bi'longed  ;  but  the  vacancies  were  so  many,  raid  the  censor's  power  in  admitihig 
new  citizens,  and  degrading  old  ones,  was  so  enormous,  that  the  senate  feared, 
it  seems,  to  trust  to  the  result  of  an  ordinary  election  ;  and  resolved  that,  the 
censor's  business  should  lie  performed  by  the  oldest  man  hi  point  of  standing,  of 
all  those  who  had  already  been  censors,  and  that  ho  should  be  appointed  dic- 
tator for  this  especial  duty,  although  there  was  one  diclator  already  for  the  con- 
duet,  of  the  war.  The  person  thus  selected  was  M,  l-'a.hius  Bu.teo,  who  had  been 
censor  six-antl-twcnty  years  before,  at  the  end  of   the   Erst  Punic  war,  and  who 
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had.  more  recently  been  the  chief  of  the  embassy  sent  to  declare  war  on  Carthage 
after  til'1.  destruction  of  Haguntum.  That  his  appointment  might,  want  no  legal 
formality,  C.  Varro,  the  only  surviving  consul,  was  sent  for  homo,  from  Apulia 
l,o  nominate  him,  (he  seriate  intending  to  detain  Varro  in  Rome  till  he  should 
have  presided  at  the  eomitia  Cor  the  election  of  (he  next  year's  magistrates. 
The  nomination  as  usum.1  look  place  at.  midnight  :  and  on  the  following  morning 
",M.  Fabius  appeared  in  the  Forum  with  Ids  four- and. -twenty  fetors,  and.  ascended 
the  rostra  to  address  l.he  people.  Invested  «ith  .absolute  power  for  six  months, 
mid  especially  charged  will.i  no  less  a  task  than  the  fonna.tiou,  at  his  discretion, 
of  thai  tjreat,  council  which  possessed  the  supreme  govermneul  of  the  common- 
wealth, l.he  noble  old  man  neither  shrunk  weakly  from  so  heavy  :i  burden,  nor 
ambitiously  abused  so  vast  an  authority.  He  told  the  people  that  he  would  not 
strike  off  the  name  of  a  single  senator  from  the  lis',  ol'  the  senate,  and  that,  in 
Idling  up  the  vacancies,  be  would  proceed  by  a  defined  rule  ;  that  he  iveubl  iirst 
add  all  those  who  had  held  curule  offices  within  the  last  five  years,  without 
having  been  admitted  as  yet  into  the  senate  ;  that  in  the  second  place  he  would 
take  all  who  within  the  same  period  had  been  tribunes,  aediles,  or  quaestors  ; 
and  thirdly,  all  those  wdio  could  show  in  their  houses  spoils  won  in  battle  from 
an  enemy,  or  who  bad  received  the  wreath  of  oak  for  saving'  the  life  of  a  citizen 
in  battle.  In  this  manner  177  new  senators  wa-e.  placed  on  the  roll ;  the  new 
members  thus  .firming  a  iareie  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the  senr.ro, 
which  amounted  only  to  three  hundred.  This  being  don;:  forthwith,  the  dictator, 
as  he  stood  in  the  rostra,  resigned  his  office,  di-.mis.rd  Ins  lictors,  and  went  down 
into  the  Forum  a  private  man.  There  he  purpusely  lingered  amidst  the  crowd, 
lest  the  people  should  leave  their  business  to  follow  him  home  ;  but  their  admi- 
ration was  not  cooled  by  this  delay:  and  when  he  withdrew  at  the  usual  hour, 
the  whole  people  attended  him  to  his  house.'"  Such  was  Fn.'aus  Butei/s  dicta- 
torship, so  wisely  fullillod.  so  simply  and  nobly  resigned,  that  the  dictatorship  of 
Fahius  Maxim. us  himself  has  earned  no  purer  glory. 

Varro,  it  is  said,  not  wishing  to  ho  detained  in  Home,  returned  to  his  army 
[lie  next  nfgiit,  without  going  the  senate  notice  of  his  departure.  K-c,^„  .,.  „■!„,.,  t,„ 
The  dictator,  M.  Junius,  was  therefore  requested  :o  repair  to  Home  J"1™- 
to  hold  the  eomitia  ;  and  Ti.  Gracchus  and  il.  iMarecllus  were  to  come  with  him 
to  report  on  the  slate  of  (heir  several  armies,  and  concert  measures  for  the  ensu- 
ing campaign,11  There  is  no  doubt,  that  the  senate  determined  on  the  persons  to 
he  proposed  at  the  ensuing  elections,  and  that,  if  nay  one  else  had  come  for- 
ward as  a  candidate,  (he  dictator  who  presided  would  have  refused  to  receive 
votes  for  him.  Accordingly  the  consuls  and  prreiors  chosen  were  all  men  of 
the  highest  reputation  for  ability  and  experience  :  the  consuls  were  A.  v.  a  M,  A.  Ci 
L.  Postumius,  whose  defeat  and  death  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  were  not  2I°' 
yet  known  in  Home,  and  Ti.  Gracchus,  now  master  of  the.  horse.  The  pra:;ors 
were  M.  Valerius-  Luivinus,  Ap.  Ciaialius  Pulclter,  a  grandson  of  the-  famous 
censor,  Apphss  the  blind,  Q.  Fulvius  Pbieeus,  old  in  years,  but  vigorous  in  mind 
and  body,  wdto  had  already  been  censor,  and  twice  consul,  and  Q.  .Mucins 
Screvola,';-  When  the  death  of  L.  Postumius  was  known,  his  place  was  anally  . 
Idled  by  no  less  a  person  than  Q.  Fabius  Ma.ximns  ;  whilst  Marcellus  was  still  to 
retain  his  command  with  proconsular  power,  as  his  activity  and  energy  could  ill 
be  spared  at  a  time  so  critical.53 

The  officers  for  the   year  being   tints  appointed,  it  remained  to  determine  (heir 
several   provinces,   and   to   provide   (hem   with    sufficient  forces/'1  nr^:,^,,n  „r  fimin. 
fabius  was  to  succeed   to   the  army  of  the   dictator,  if.  Junius;   "' "™l lrMp1, 
and  his  head  quarters  were  advanced   from  Teamim  to  Oa.Io.s.  ;it  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Fa  Praia  u  plain,  about  seven  English  miles  from  Gasilimtm  and  the 
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VuUurnus,  and  less  than  ten  from  Capua.  The  other  consul,  Ti.  Sempronius, 
was  lo  have  no  other  Roman  army  than  two  legions  of  volunteer  slaves,  who 
were  to  he  raised  for  the  occasion  ;  but  both  he  and  his  colleague  had  the  usual 
contingent  of  Latin  and  Italian  allies.  Gracchus  named  Simula  on  the  Appian 
road,  at  the  point  where  the  tVlassie  hills  run  out  ivith  a  hold  headland  into  the 
sen,  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  his  soldiers1  ;  and  his  business  was  t.o  protect  the 
towns  on  the  coast,  which  were  still  faithful  to  Rome,  such  as  Guma  and 
Neapolis.  .Uareollus  was  to  cornmatul  i.wo  new  Roman  legions,  and  to  lie  as 
before  in  his  camp  above  iNoIa  ;  while  his  old  army  was  .sent  into  Sicily  to  relieve  ■ 
Hie  legions  there,  and  enable  them  to  return  to  Italy,  where  they  formed  a  fourth 
Jinny  under  the  command  of  M.  Valerius  laevinus,  the  prfetor  peregrinus,  in 
Apulia,  The  small  force  which  Varro  bad  commanded  in  .Apulia  n;is  ordered 
to  Tare n turn,  to  add  to  the  strength  of  that  important  place  ;  while  Tjhto  him- 
self whs  sent  with  proconsular  power  into  Picenum,  to  raise  soldiers,  and  to 
watch  the  road  along  the  Adriatic  by  which  the-  Gauls  might  have  sent  rein- 
forcements To  Hannibal.  Q.  h'ulvius  I'laecus,  Hie  praitor  urbanus,  remained  at 
Rome  to  conduct  the  government,  and  bad  no  other  military  command  than  that 
of  it  small  fleet  for  the  defence  of  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  Tiber.  Of  the 
other  two  praaors,  Ap,  (Handles  was  to  eommm-.d  in  Sicily,  and  l.J.  ,Uucius  in 
Sardinia;  and  P.  Scipio  as  proconsul  still  commanded  his  old  army  of  two 
legions  in  Spain.  On  the  whole,  including  the  volunteer  slaves,  there  appeared 
to  have  been  fourteen  Roman  legions  in  active  service  ai  the  beginning  of  the 
year  530,  without  rcchonin:;  the  soldiers  who  served  in  the.  fleets  ;  and  of  these 
fourteen  legions,  nine  wore  employed  hi  Italy.  If  we  suppose  that  the  Latin  and 
Italian  allies  bore  their  usual  proportion  to  the  number  of  Roman  soldiers  in  each 
army,  we  shad  have  a  total  of  MO, 000  men,  thus  divided  :  20,000  in  Spain,  rmd 
the  same  number  hi  Sicily  :  10,000  in  Sardiii-i  ;  '-10.000  under  each  of  the  consuls  ; 
20,000  with  ilarccllus;  L'0,000 under Ltcvinus in  Apulia;  and  10,000  in  Tareutum. 
Seventy  thousand  men  were  thus  in  arms,  besides  the  seamen,  out  of  a  popu- 
am|]  c„r  lat">n  of  citizens  which  at  the  last  census  before  the  war  had 
:■'■■'■:'%  i "'■'  I:..*'. :d  amounted  only  to  210,2  I  rt,"  and  which  had  since  lieen  thinned  by 

' ' '   "         so  many  disastrous  battles.      _\or  ivas  the  drain  on  the  finances  of 

Rome  less  extraordinary.  The  legions  in  the  provinces  bad  indeed  been  left  to 
their  own  resources  as  to  money;  but  the  nine  legions  serving  in  Italy  mast  ha.y'C 
been  paid  regnbuly:  for  war  could  not  there  be  ma.de  to  support,  war  ;  and  if 
the  Romans  had  been  left  to  live  at  free  quarters  upon  their  Italian  allies,  they 
would  have  driven  them  to  join  Hannihal  in  mere  self-defence.  Yet  the  legions 
in  Judy  cost  the  government  In  pay,  food,  and  clothing,  at  the  rate  of  .vlt,£o0 
denarii  a  month ;  and  as  they  were  kept  on  sendee  throughout  the  year,  the 
annual  expense  was  i),:Vji,r';no  denarii  ;  or  hi  Greek  money,  reckoning  the  der.a- 
rius  as  equal  to  the  drachma,  I  OH;;  Eubaic  talents.  To  meet  these  enormous 
demands  on  the  treasury,  the  government  resorted  to  the  simple  expedient  of 
doubling  the  year's  taxes,  and  calling  at  once  for  the  payment  of  one-half  of  this 
amount,  leaving  the  other  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year.6"  It  was  a  struggle 
for  life  and  death;  and  the  people  wove  in  n  mood  to  refuse  no  sacrifices,  how- 
ever costly;  but  the  war  must  have  cut  off  so  many  sources  of  wealth,  and  agri- 
culture itself  must  have  so  suffered  from  the  calling  away  of  so  many  hands  Iron: 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  that,  we  wonder  how  the  money  could  be  found,  and 
how  many  of  the  poorer  citizens'  families  could  he  provided  with  daily  bread. 

In  addition  to  the  five  regular  armies  which  the  Romans  brought  into  the  field 
on.T  miliary  ram  '**  Italy,  an  irregular  warfare  was  also  going  on,  we  know  not  to 
riLhcnmwii.  what  extent;   and   bands  of  peasants   and   slaves  were  armed  in 

many  parts  of  the  country  in  act.  against  the  revolted  T talk-is,  and  to  ravage 
their  territory.     For  instan.ee,  a  great  tract  of  forest  in  Bruttium,  as  we  have 

™  Livy,  Epit.  XX.  a  Livy,  XXIII.  SI. 
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seen,  was  the  domain  of  the  Roman  people;  this  would  be  farmed  like  n',1  the 
■jther  revenues;  and  the  publicum  who  farmed  it,  ov  tins  wealthy  citizens  who 
turned  o-.ll  cattle  to  pasture  in  it,  would  Iilivi!  large  bodies  of  slaves  employed  as 
shepherds,  herdsmen,  and  woodsmen,  who,  when  the  Brutlian  towns  on  the  coast 
revolted,  would  at  once  form  a  guerilla  force  capable  of  doing  them  great  mis- 
chief. And  lastly,  besides  all  these  forces,  regular  and  irregular,  the  Uomans 
still  held  most  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  south  of  Italy;  because  they  hail 
long  since  converted  them  into  Latin  colonics.  Rrundishim  on  the  Ionian  sea-, 
I'testum  on  the  coast  of  Lucaniu,  Lueeria,  Vunusia,  and  Jieiseverstum  in  the  inte- 
rior, were  all  so  many  strong  fortresses,  grirrisijued  In-  soldics  of  the  Latin  name, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  revolted  districts  ;™  whilst  the  Greek  cities  of  Cumte  and 
JN'oripolis.  in  Campania,  and  Rhegium  on  the  straits  of  Messina,  were  held  for 
Rome  by  their  own  caissons  villi  a  devotion  no  way  interior  to  that  of  the  Latin 
colonies  themselves.83 

Against  this  mass  of  enemies,  the  moment  that  they  had  learnt  to  use  their 
strength,  Hannibal,  even  within  six  months  after  the  battle  of  Can-  .  „,„„.,, 
nte,  was  air endy  contending  at  a  disadvantage.  We  have  seen 
that  he  had  detached  two  officers  with  two  divisions  of  his  aimy,  one  into  Lu- 
cania,  the  other  into  Bruttium,  to  encourage  the  revolt  of  those  countries,  and 
then  to  organize  their  resources  in  men  and  money  for  the  advancement  of  the 
common  cause.  Most  of  (he  Rruilians  look  up  arms  mimed  surety  as  i  lanuibal's 
allies,  rind  pui  themselves  under  the  command  of  his  officer,  Himikon  ;  but 
I'etclia,  one  of  their  cities,  was  for  some  reason  or  other  inflexible  in  its  devotion 
to  Rome,  and  endured  a.  siege  of  eleven  months,  suffering  all  extremities  of 
famine  before  it  surrendered,0'  Thus  Himilcon  must  have  been  still  engaged  in 
besieging  it  long  after  the  campaign  was.  opened  in  the  neighborhood  of  (hipua. 
Tie:  yaiiinii.es  also  had  taken  tip  arms,  and  apparently  were  attached  to  Hanni- 
bal's own  army  :  the  return  of  their  whole  population  of  the  military  age,  made, 
ten  years  before  during  the  Gaulish  invasion,  had  staler.!  it  rit  TO, 000  fool  and 
700(1  horse  ;::'  but.  the  Pentrians,  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  their  nation,  were 
still  faithful  to  Rome  ;  and  the  Kamnir.es,  like,  the  Romans  themselves,  had  been 
thinned  by  the  slaughter  of  Thrasymerus  mid  Canun.i,  which  they  had  shared  ;ls 
their  r  lli.os.  .It  is  vexatious  thai  wo  have  no  statement  of  I. lie  amount  of  Hanni- 
bal's old  army,  any  more  than  of  the  rdlies  who  joined  him,  at  any  period  of  the 
war  later  tlian  the  battle  of  Canine.  Ills  rciuforeemer.i.s  I'ruin  home,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  very  trilling ;  while  his  two  divisions  in  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  and 
the  garrisons  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  in  some  of  the  revolted  lowns, 
as,  for  example,  at  Arpi  in  Apulia/1  must  have  considerably  lessened  the  force 
under  his  ov.a  personal  command.  Yet,  with  the  accession  of  the  Sammies  and 
■  Campanians,  it  was  probably  much  stronger  than  any  one  of  the  Roman  armies 
opposed  to  him  ;  quite  as  strong,  indeed,  in  all  likelihood,  as  was  cousisient  with 
the  possibility  of  feeding  it. 

Before  the  winter  was  over,  Casilinum  fell.  The  garrison  had  made  a  valiant 
'  defence,  and  yielded  at  last  to  famine :  they  were  allowed  to  ran- 
som  themselves  by  paying  each  man  seven  ounces  of  gold  for  his 
life  and  liberty.  The  plunder  which  they  bad  won  from  the  old  inhabitants 
en;:  bled  tb.-m  to  discharge  this  large  sum  ;  and  they  were  then  allowed  to  march 
out  unhurt,  and  retire  to  Cumte.  Casilinum  again  became  a  Campanian  town; 
but  iis  important  position,  at  once  covering  Capua,  and  securing  a  passage  over 
the  Vultumus,  induced  Hannibal  to  garrison  it  with  seven  hundred  soldiers  of 
his  own  army.18 

"  Livy,  XXVII.  10.  ™  PotybrasJI.  24, 10. 

<*  l.ivy,  XXIII.  1,  3G.  57.    XXIV.  I.  -■•  l.ivv,  XXIV.  4-i,  47.  Appiiin,  Vll.  81. 

'■■   I'oivL.ius.Vil.i.      i.iv,-.  XXn.tU.XxITI.        -■'  Lh-v.  XX1U.  til,  W. 
20,  So.     ATii>!sr.,  VII,  i:..     V;ik--ius  Maximiis, 
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The  season  for  active  operations  was  now  arrived.     The  three  Roman  armies 

of  Fiilii us,  Gracchus,  mill  AlareeJlus,  had  taken  up  their  positions 
i   i    i   .■.  ■■   i<uin  1  Campania;   and  Hannibal  marched  out   of  Capua,  and   en- 

«i  ■».  canlpe(j  jjja  army  on  (^g  mountain  above  it,  on  that  same  Tifnin 
where  the  Sammies  had  so  often  taken  post  in  old  time;;,  when  they  were  pre- 
paring to  invade  the  Osmpae.lan  plain.""  Tifn.ta  did  not  then  inhibit  that  hare 
and  parched  appearance  which  it  has  now  ;  the  soil,  which  has  accumulated  in 
the  plain  below,  so  sis  to  have  risen  several  feet  above  its  ancient  level,  has  bean 
wa-hed  down  in  the  course  of  centuries,  and  after  flic  destruction  of  i'.s  pro'.cct- 
ini;  woods,  from  the  neighboring  mountains;  and  Tifat.a.,  in  Hannibal's  time,  fur- 
nished urass  in  abundance  for  his  cattle  in  its  numerous  glades,  and  offered  cool 
and.  healthy  summer  quarters  for  his  men.  There  he  la}"  waiting  for  some  oppor- 
iunity  of  striking  a,  blow  against  his  enemies  around  him,  and  cages. y  watching 
the  progress  of  his  intrigues  with  the  Tare ivt.i mis,  and  jus  negotiations  with  the 
king  of  Macedon.  A  party  at,  Tarentum  began  to  open  a  correspondence  with 
him  immediately  sifter  the  battle  of  Cnnnm  ;14  and  since  he  had  been  in  Campania 
he  bad  received  an  embassy  from  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  and  had  concluded 
an   alliance,  offensive  Jind  defensive,  with  ihe  ambassadors,  who   acted  with  full 

Sowers  in  their  master's  name.'5  Such  were  his  prospects  on  one  side,  while,  if 
e  looked  westward  and  southwest,  he  saw  Sardinia  in  open  revolt,  against 
Home  :'"''  and  in  Sicily  the  death  of  iliero  at  tiie  age  of  ninety,  sind  the  succession 
of  his  grandson  .U.ioronymus,  an  ambitious  and  inexperienced  youth,  were  de- 
taching Syra.cuse  also  from  the  Ronum  alliance.  Hannibal  had  already  received 
■aw  embassy  from  Hieronymus,  to  which  he  had  replied  by  sending  a.  Carthagin- 
ian officer  of  his  own  name  to  Sicily,  and  two  Syracasan  brothers,  I  tippoerales 
and  Epicydes,  who  had  long  served  with  him  in  ilaly  and  in  Spain,  being,  in  fact, 
Carthiiuinians  by  their  mother's  side,  and  lia\ia;r  become  naturalized  at  Carthage, 
since  Agathoelcs  had  banished  their  grandfather,  and  their  lather  had  married 
and  settled  in  his  place  of  e vile."  'thus  the  effect,  of  the  battle  of  Oannse  seemed 
to  be  shaking  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Roman  dominion  ;  their  provinces  were  re- 
volting ;  their  firmest  allies  were  deserting  them;  while  the  king  of  Macedon 
himself,  the  successor  of  Alexander,  was  throwing  the  weight,  of  iiis  power,  and 
of  ali  his  acquired  and  inherited  glory,  into  (lie  scale  of  their  enemies.  Seeing  the 
fruit  of  his  work  thus  fast  ripening,  [-[a.miibal  sat  quietly  on  the  summit  of  Tii'afa, 
to  break  forth  like  tin:  lightning  Hash  when  the  storm  should  be  fully  gathered. 

Thus  the  summer  of  539  was  like  a  breathing- time,  in  which  both  parties  were 
m™™  ".* '  rutin,  t    ^O0';'ng  at  eacu  other,   and   considering  each    other's    resources, 

..  i..c Miili-   Uiev  were  recovering  strength  after  their  past,  efforts,  and 

preparing  for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle,  labius,  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  senate,  issued  an  order,  calling  on  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  coun- 
try which  either  actually  was,  or  was  likely  to  become,  the  seat  of  war,  to  clear 
their  corn  off  the  ground,  and  carry  it  into  tiie  fortified  cities,  before  the  first  of 
June,  threatening  lo  biy  waste  the  land,  to  sell  tin-  skives,  and  burn  the  farm 
buildings,  of  any  one  who  should  disobey  the  order.78  In  the  utter  confusion  of 
the  Roman  calendar  at  this  period,  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  in  any  given 
year  it  was  in  advance  of  the  true  time,  or  behind  it  ;  so  that:  we  can  scarcely 
tell  whether  the  corn  was  only  to  be  got  in  wdien  ripe  without  needless  delay, 
or  whether  it  was  to  be  cut  when  green,  lest  Hannibal  should  use  it  as  forage 
for  his  csivalry.  But  at  any  rate,  Fabius  was  now  repealing  the  system  which 
he  had  laid  down  in  bis  dictatorship,  and  hoped,  by  wasting  the  country,  to 
oblige  Hannibal  to  retreat;  for  his  means  of  transport  were  not  sufficient  for  him 
to  feed  his  army  from  a  distance:  hence,  when  (be  resources  in  his  imnnab.te 
ii'igliboilicod  were  exhausted,  he  was  obliged  io  move  elsewhere. 

"  Livy,  XXTIi.  88.     VII.  29.  "  Livy,  XXIII.  32,  84. 

«  Liv'v,  XXII.  GL.     Aii[miu,  VII.82.  »  l,ivV.  XX.H1.  4,  ii.    Polybius,  VII.  2. 

»  Livv,  XXIII.  US.     Zonaras,  IS.  i.  "  Livy,  XXIII.  32. 
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Meanwhile  Grra.cchi.is  had  crossed  (.It::  YuRunms  near  its  mouth,  and  was  now 
at  Liternura,  busily  employed  in  exercising  and  training  his  hete-  MaBKuro  rf  ma  Ca 
rogencous  army.      The  several  I  i  1 

to  hold  a  joisit  festival  every  year  nt  a  place  called  Hamrc,  only 
three  miles  from  Oiume.TJ  Those  fi.:si.i v;tl^  wore;  scasors  of  general  truce,  so  that 
the  idiizens  oven  of  hostile  nations  met  at  them  salbly  ;  vim  government  of  Capua 
announced,  to  the  Cumseans,  that  their  chief  magistrate  and  all  (heir  senators 
would  appear  at  Hamao  as  usual,  on.  the  day  of  the  solemnity  ;  and  they  invited 
the  senate  of  C  unite  to  meet  them.  At  the  some  time  they  said  that  an  armed 
force  would  be  present  to  rapid  any  interruption  from  the  Romans.  Ti'AT  Cu- 
ni.'.cans  iiil'orriicd  Gracchus  of  this:  and  he  attacked  the  Capuans  in  the  night, 
wlmu  they  were  in  such  perfect  security,  that  they  had  not,  even  fortified  a  wimp, 
but  were  sleeping  in  the  open  country,  and  massacred  about  2000  of  them, 
among  whom  was  Marius  Al'fius,  the  supreme  magistrate  of  Capua.  The  Ro- 
mans charge  :1m  Cnpua.ns  with  having  meditated  treachery  against  the  Oumteans, 
and  say  that  (hoy  were  caught  in  their  own  smire  ;  but  this  could  only  be  a  sus- 
picion, while  the  overt  acts  of  violence  were  their  own.  Hannibal  no  sooner  heard 
of  ibis  disaster,  tiiau  he  descended  from  Tifata,  and  .hastened  to  llama:,  ;n  the 
hope  of  provoking  the  enemy  In  battle  in  the  confidence  of  their  late  success. 
But.  Gracchus  was  too  wary  to  be  so  iempted,  and  had  retreated  in  good  time  to 
Cum;e,  where  he  lay  safe  udi.hiu  the  walls  of  the  town.6"  It  is  said  (hat  Hanni- 
bal, having  supplied  himself  with  ail  things  necessary  for  a  siege,  attached  the 
place  in  form,  and  was  repulsed  with  loss,  so  that  he  returned  defeated  to  his 
camp  at  Tifata.  A  consular  army  defending  the  walls  of  a  fortilied  town  was 
not  indeed  likely  to  he  beaten  in  an  assault;  and  neither  could  a  maritime  town, 
wil.ii  the  sea  open,  lie  easily  starved  ;  nor  could  Hannibal  linger  before,  it.  safely, 
as  .babies,  with  a  Second  consular  armv,  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Vulturous. 

Casilinum  being  held  by  (he  enemy,  Faluns  was  obliged  to  cross  at  a  higher 
point  behind  the  mountains,  nearly  opposite  to  Allifa; :  and  he  st™iB«nf  «>•  h™™ 
then  descended  the  left  bank  to  the  confluence  of  the  Calor  with  ""'"* 
the  V  ulluruus,  crossed  the  Oiuor,  and  passim.;-  between  Tali. minis  and  die  mount- 
ains above  Caserta.  and  Mnddaloni,  stormed  the  town  of  Satieula,  and  joined  Mar- 
cel! us  in  his  camp  above  Sucssula.81  He  was  again  anxious  for  Molt,  where  Ibo 
popular  party  were  s;dd  lo  be  still  plotting  (he  surrender  of  the  town  to  Hanni- 
bal :  to  stop  this  mischief,  lie  sent  Marcel  his  with  his  whole  army  to  garrison 
Nola,  while  he  himself  took  his  pla.ee  in  the  camp  above  Sucssula.  Gracchus, 
on  his  side,  advanced  from  Oum;e  towards  Oapua  ;  so  that  three  Roman  armies, 
amounting  in  all  to  Ltbout  sixty  thousand  men,  were  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vul- 
tumus together;  and  all,  so  far  as  appears,  in  free  co  mm '.mica  (ion  with  each 
other.  .They  availed  themselves  of  their  numbers  and  of  their  position  to  send 
plundering  parlies  out  on  their  rear  to  overrun  ibe  lands  of  ill",  revolted  ^amaites 
and  Hirpfnians  ;  and  as  the  best  troops  of  both  these  nations  were  with  Ilauni'ual 
on  Tifata,  no  force  was  left  at  home  sufficient  to  check  (be  enemy's  incursions. 
Accordingly,  the  complaints  of  the  stuferers  wore,  loud,  and.  a  deputation  was 
sent  to  Hannibal  imploring  him  to  protect  his  allies.82 

Already  Hannibal  bit  that  (be  Roman  generals  understood,  their  business,  and 
had  learnt  to  use  their  numbers  wisely.  On  ground  where  his  ,,,„,«  rtffliva,  k. 
cavalry  could  act,  lie  would  not  have  feared  to  engage  (heir  three  "-i'^™1™111-  ' 
armies  together;  but  when  they  were  amongst  mountains,  or  behind  walls,  his 
cavalry  were  useless,  and  he  could  not  venture  to  attack  (hem  :  besides,  he  did 
not  wish  to  expose  the  territory  of  Oapua  (o  (heir  ravages  ;  and  therefore  he  did 
not  choose  lightly  lo  move  from  Tifata.  But  the  prayers  of  the  Samnites  were 
urgent:   his  partisans   in  My  hi.  might  rcrpiire  bis  aid,  or  might  be  able  to  admit 
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him  into  the  town  ;  and  his  expected  reinforcement  of  c^v^lry  anil  eleplam's  from 
Carthage  had  landfid  safely  in  Bruttium,  and  was  on  its  way  to  join  him,  which  the 
position  of  Fabius  and  Marcellas  might  render  difficult,  if  lie-  made  no  move- 
ment to  favor  it.  He  therefore  loft  Tifata,  advanced  anon  Mola,  and  timed  his 
operation  so  well  that  hj.s  reinforcements  arrived  at  the  moment  when  lie  was 
before  Nola  ;  and  neither  Fabius  nor  Mareollns  a'tempi.ed  to  prevent  their  iiir.i;- 

Thus  encouraged,  and  perhaps,  not  aware  of  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  Han- 

'  nibal  not.  only  overran   the   territory  of  INota,  but  surrounded  i  1 1  ■..: 

■     -  ti  An  with  his  soldiers,  in  the  hope  of  taking  it  by  escalade.    Mar- 

mn.^M.aisAi^ir..  cenUH  lvas  r.]jr(,  watchful  and  bold ;  he  threw  open  the  gates  and 
made  a  sudden  sally,  by  which  be  drove  back  the  enemy  within  their  eamp  ; 
and  this  success,  together  with  Ms  frank"  and  popular  bearing-,  won  him,  it  is 
said,  the  affections  of  all  parties  at  IVola,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  intrigues  within 
the  walls. ,L  A  more  important  consequence  of  this  action  was  the  desertion  of 
above  1200  men,  Spanish  foot,  and  Numidian  horse,  from  Hannibal's  army  to 
i.lie  Romans  ;-s  an  we  do  not  find  that,  (.heir  example  was  followed  by  others,  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  not  Hannibal's  old  soldiers,  but  sonic  of  the  troops  which 
had  j.rst  joined  him,  and  which  could  not,  as  yet,  have  felt  the  spell  of  his  per- 
sonal ascendency.  Still  (heir  treason  naturally  made  him  uneasy,  and  would  for 
the  moment  excite  a  general  suspicion  in  the  army  :  the  summer  too  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close  ;  and  wishing  to  relievo  Capua  from  the  burden  of  feeding  his 
troops,  lie  marched  away  into  Apulia,  mid  lived  hrs  quarters  for  the  winter  near 
Arpi.  Gracchus,  with  one  consular  army,  followed  him ;  while  Fabius,  after 
having  ravaged  the  country  round  Capua,  and  carried  olf  the  green  corn,  as  soon 
as  it  was  high  enough  out  of  the  ground,  to  bis  camp  above  fvies-ula,  to  furnish 
winter  food  for  his  cavalry,  euaricred  his  own  army  there  for  the  winter,  and 
ordered  Ma  radius  to  retain  a  snffitueirt  force  to  secure  Nola,  and  to  send  the  rest 
of  his  men  home  to  be  disbanded.66 

Thus  the  campaign  was  ended,  and  Hannibal  had  not  marked  it  with  a  victory. 
o„niI.i.!hT,lcp;!i.riiii.  'J'hc  Komans  had  employed  their  forces  so  wisely,  that  they  had 
1;'",;,"ii"™'Li'""-  forced  him  to  remain  mostly  on  the  defensive  :  and  his  two  offen- 
sive operations,  against  Cuimii  and  against  "Nbla,  had  both  been  baffled.  In 
Sardinia  their  success  had  been  brilliant  and  decisive.  Mucins,  the  pirotor,  fell 
ill  soon  after  he  arrived  in  the  island  ;  upon  which  the  senate  ordered  Q,  "Fabius, 
the  city  preotor,  to  raise  a  new  legion,  and  to  send  it  over  into  Sardinia,  under  any 
olheei:  «  bom  he  might  think  proper  to  appoint.  He  chose  a  man,  in  ago.  rank, 
and  character,  most  resembling  himself,  T.  Manilas  Toreuatus,  who  in  his  first 
consulship,  twenty  years  inhere,  had  fought  against  Ihe  Sardinians,  and  nbhieed 
a  hiauipii  over  them.  Manlius'  second  command  in  the  island  was  no  less  fed- 
Kant  than  his  first :  he  totally  defeated  ihe  united  forces  of  the  Sardinians  and 
Carthaginians,  took  their  principal  generals  prisoners,  reduced  the  revolted  towns 
to  obeoier.ee,  levied  heavy  contributions  of  corn  and  money  as  a  punishment  of 
their  rebellion,  and  then  embarked  with  the  troops  which  he  had  brought  out 
with  him,  only  leaving  the  usual  IVtrco  of  a.  single  k;:no:\  in  the  island,  and  re- 
turned to  Rome  to  report  the  complete  submission  of  Sardinia.  The  money  of 
hi.s  contributions  was  paid  over  to  the  qnrestors,  for  the  payment  of  the  armies; 
the  corn  was  given  to  the  radiles  to  supply  the  markets  of  Rome." 

Fortune  in  another  quarter  served  the-  Romans  no  less  olfecfually.  The  Ma- 
cnDtmoofihBMMejo    Cl!<'' 'r'':|n  •m;  basse,  dors,  after  having  concluded  their  treaty  with 

■  >■■•     Hannibal  : ata,  made  their  way  hack  lirutthim  in  safety, 

and  embarked  to  return  to  Greece.  But  their  ship  was  taken  olf 
L.he  (.' .ilahrian  coast   by  the  Roman  squadron  on  that  station ;  and  the  ambassa* 
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dors,  lviih  all  their  papers,  were  sent  prisoners  to  Rome.86  A  vessel  which  had 
been  of  their  company  escaped  (he  Romans,  and  informed  the  hing  what  had. 
happened,  lie  was  obliged,  iherefore,  to  Kind  a  second  embassy  to  Hannibal, 
as  the  Conner  treaty  had  never  reached  him  ;  and  although  this  second  tnts-ion 
went  and  returned  safely,  yet  the  loss  of  time  was  irreparable,  and  nothing  cmld. 
1)0  done  all  another  yeur.ES  Meanwhile  the.  Romans,  thus  Ihnely  made  aware  of 
the  king's  intentions,  resolved  to  find  such  employment  Lor  him  at  homo  as  should 
prevent  his  invading  ItuR.  if.  Valerius  Li.evkn.s  was  to  take  the  command  of  tlie 
fleet  at  'L'nrentum  and  Lie  mid  is  him,  and  to  cross  the  Ionian  Gulf,  in  order  to  rouse 
the  rhitoliaiis,  and  the  barbarian  chiefs  whose  tribes  bordered  on  Philip's  western 
frontier,  and,  with  such  other  allies  as  could  be-  engaged  in  the  cause,  to  form  a 
Greek  coalition  against  Macedon.00 

These  events,  and  the  continued  successes  of  their  army  in  Spam,  revived  the 
spirits  of  the  Romans,  and  encouraged  Litem  to  make  still  greater  V|sBMl|l  rt  fta  ^ 
sacrifices,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  not  he  made  in  vain.  The  «™j"to  ™»  ■»<>»*■. 
distress  of  the  treasury  was  at  its  height :  1',  Keipio,  in  announcing 
his  victories,  reporlod  that  his  soldiers  and  seamen  were  in  a  state  of  utter  desti- 
tution ;  that  they  had  no  pay,  corn,  or  clothing;  and  that  the  two  latter  articles 
mast  at  any  rate  be  supplied  from  Home."1  His  demands  were  acknowledged  to 
be  reasonable  ;  but  the  republic  bad  lost  so  large  a  portion  of  her  foreign  revenue, 
that  her  chief  resource  now  lay  in  the  taxation  of  her  own  people :  tins  had  been 
doubled  in  the  present  year,  yet  was  found  inadequate;  and  to  increase  it,  or 
even  to  continue  i(  at  its  present  amount,  was  altogether  impassible.  Aecordiug.y 
the  city  prrelor,  Q.  h'ulvius,  addressed  (.lie  people  from  the  rostra,  explained  the 
distress  of  the  government  to  them,  and  appealed  io  the  patriotism  of  the  moneyed 
class  to  ttssist,  their  country  with  a  loan.  Fabius  did  not  mean  to  hold  out  an 
opportunity  l'i  the  p si  bile  creditor  of  investing  his  money  to  advantage,  subject 
only  to  the  risk  of  a  national  bankruptcy  :  on  ibis  Roman  loan  no  interest  was  to 
be  paid  ;  the  creditors  were  simply  assured  that,  as  soon  as  the  treasury  was  sol- 
vent, v.-;;.!'  demands  should  he  discharged  b.'fno  nh  oi.lie;s;  in  the  mean  iinie 
their  money  was  totally  lost  to  [hem.  Rut,  on  the  other  hand,  opportunities  of 
investing  money  prolilably  must  have  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  war;  to 
lend  it  to  the  government  was  not,  therefore,  so  great  a  sacrifice,  Still  a  public 
spirit  was  shown  in  the  ready  answer  to  the  prtei.or'.s  appeal,  such  as  merchants 
have  often  honorably  displayed  in  seasons  of  public  danger;  mixed  up,  however 
■ — for  when  are  human  motives  altogether  pure  '! — with  a  considerable  regard  to 
personal  advantage.  Three  companies  were  formed,  each,  as  it  seems,  composed 
of  eighteen  members  and  a  presided,  or  chairman;  and  these  v.  ere  to  supply 
the  com  and  clothing  which  the  armies  might  require.  But  in  return  they  de- 
manded an  exemption  from  military  service,  whilst  they  were  thus  serving  the 
state  with  their  money  ;  and  they  also  required  the  government  to  undertake  (he 
whole  sea  risk",  whether  from  storms,  or  from  the  enemy  :  whatever  articles  were 
thus  lost  were  to  be  the  loss  of  the  nation,  and  not  of  the  companies.'2  It  will 
he  seen  hereafter  how  some  of  the  contractors  abused  this  eouit-tblo  condition, 
and  wilfully  destroyed  cargoes  of  small  value,  in  order  to  rcco\  er  the  insurance 
upon  them  from  the  government.  That  a  citizen  should  enrich  himself  hy  frauds 
practised  on  his  country  in  such  a  season  of  distress  and  danger  is  sufficiently 
monstrous;  but.  the  spirit  of  wha.t  is  so  emphatically  called  jobbing  is  inveterate 
in  human  nature  ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  its  existence  mining  Roman  citizens, 
while  Rome  was  struggling  for  life  or  death,  when  it  has  been  known  to  find  its 
way  into  the  prison  of  Christian  martyrs.51 

Yet  neither  the  ordinary  taxation,  cor  the  loan  in  addition  to  it,  were  sufficient 
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for  the  vast  expenditure  of  the  war.  The  ho.st.iliLv  of  Macedon  had 
ropfr;  m.  made  if,  necessary  (.0  raise  nn  additional  fleet. :   for  the  coasts   ol 

l::ilv  must  lie  protected  ;  and  Hannibal's  free  communications  with  Africa  must 
be  restrained  :  £ud  now  another  fleet  "was  required,  by  the  threatening  aspect  of 
affairs  i:i  Siciiv.  Accordingly  ii  gra.daa.ual  property  tax  for  the  i;eu;'.sion  was  im- 
posed on  all  citizens  whose  property  amounted  to  or  exceeded  100,000  ases; 
tliaL  is,  tliey  were  required  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  their  slaves  as  seamen, 
to  arm  and  equip  them,  and  to  provide  t.he.m  with  dressed  provisions  for  thirty 
days,  and  with  pay,  in  some  cases  for  six  months,  in  others  For  a  whole  year."  Tlie 
senators,  who  were  rated  higher  Lhau  all  other  citizens,  were  obliged  in  tins  man- 
ner each  to  provide  eight  seamen,  villi  pay  for  the  longer  term  of  the  whole  year. 
Whilst  the  commons  eahh  was  making  these  extraordinary  efforts,  it  was  of 

the  last  importance  that  they  should  not  be  wasted  by  incompe- 
■  1 '"in.  leaders,  either  at  home  or  abroad,      Gracchus  was  watching 

Hannibal  in  Apulia ;  so  that  Fabius  went  to  Koine  to  hold  the  00- 
mitia..  It  was  not  by  accident,  doubtless,  that  he  had  previou^y  sent  home  to 
fix  the  day  of  the  meeting,  or  that  I'.is  own  arrival  was  so  nicely  timed,  that  be 
reached  Koine  when  the  tribes  were  actually  met  in  the  Campus  Martins  ;  tln;s, 
without  entering  the  city,  he  passed  along  under  the  wails,  and  look  his  place  as 
presiding  magistrate  a.t  the  comilia,'1"  while  his  licl.ors  stili  bore  ti:e  naked  axe  in 
the  midst  of  t.lieii'  ihsees,  the  well-known  sign  of  that  absolute  power  which  the 
consul  enjoyed  everywhere  out  of  Home.  Fabius,  in  concert  no  doubt  wi'.h  Q. 
I'ulvius  and  '1'.  Manlius,  and  other  leading  senators,  dad  already  determined  who 
were  to  be  consuls  :  when  the  first  century,  in  the  free  exercise  of  its  choice,  gave 
its  vote  in  favor  of  T.  Otacilius  and  M.  ./Kmiiius  Regillus,  he  at  once  stopped  (he 
election,  and  told  the  people  that  this  was  no  time  to  choose  ordinary  consuls  ; 
that  they  were  electing  generals  to  oppose  Hannibal,  raid  should  tix  upon  those 
men  under  whom  Lhev  would,  most  gladlv  risk  their  sous'  lives  and  their  own,  if 
they  stood  at  thai  moment  on  the  eve  of  battle.  ;:  "Wherefore,  crier,"  he  con- 
cluded, "  call  back  the  century  to  give  its  votes  over  again."98 

Otacilius,  who  was  present,  although  he  had  married  Fabius'  jiiece,  protested 
Fat™  .ni  iiim.H:.,.,  loudly  against  this  interference  with  the  votes  of  the  people,  and 
in  denied. consuls.  chanred  fabius  with  trying  to  procure  his  o wu  re-election.  The 
old  man  had  always  been  so  famous  for  the  gentleness  of  his  nature,  that  he 
was  coramouly  linown  by  the  nnrao  of  "  the  Lamb  ;'":T  but  now  he  acted  with  (.In; 
decision  of  Q.  Fuh'ius  or  T.  Manlius  ;  be  peremptorily  ordered  Otacilius  to  be 
silent,  and  iie.de  hint  remember  that  his  lietors  carried  the  naked  axe  :  the  eer.iury 
was  called  hack,  and  now  gave  its  voice  for  Q.  Fabius  and  M.  Mareellus.  All 
the  centuries  of  all  the  tribes  unanimously  continued  this  choice.  ^  Q.  FrJvius 
was  also  re-elected  p  raster;  and  the  senate,  by  a  special  vote,  continued  him  in 
lae  pi;ntor.-.hiji  of  L-fio  city,  a  a  ollice  which  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  home  gov- 
ernment. The  election  of  the  other  three  pr;elors,  it  seems,  was  left  free  :  so  the 
people,  as  they  could  not  have  Otacilius  for  their  consul,  'rave  Iiim  one  of  the 
remaining  pvait.oi^hips,  and  bestowed  the,  other  two  on  tj,  Fabius,  the,  consul's 
son,  who  was  then  curule  redile,  and  on  P.  Cornelius  Lentuhis. 

Great  OS  the  exertions  of  the  commonwealth  had  been  in  the  preceding  year, 

ci  a,  t'iey  WCI'°  '"'''"'  STCiLtl-r  ^"*  y('av*     '^C11  u:\gior.s  were  to  be  employed 

i  :"..'■     '  in  different  parts  ol  Italy,  besides  the  reserve  army  of  the  two  city 

legions,  which  was  to  protect  the  capital.     Two  legions  were  to 
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hold  Sardinia,  where  the  sparks  of  revolt  were  probably  not  altogether  extin- 
guished: two  were  sent  to  Sicily,  with  a  prospect  of  no  inactive  service;  and 
two  were  stationed  in  Oisa.lpino  Caul,  there  being  some  livelihood,  we  nam',  sup- 
pose, that,  the  Gauls  would  soon  require  a  force  in  their  neighborhood;  or  pos- 
sibly the  colonics  of  Placentia  and  Cremona  were  thought  insecure,  if  they  were 
left  to  their  own  resources,  insulated  as  they  were  in  tin-  raids',  of  the  (jimmy's 
country.  Final',;-,  the  Scipios  st.it!  commanded  their  two  legion?  in  Spain;  and 
the  naval  service:  in  Sicily,  and  on  the  coast,  of  Calabria,  required  no  fewer  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  ships  of  war." 

The  Italian  armies  were  disposed  as  follows ;  Cales,  am!  the  camp  above  Sues- 
sulaand  Kola,  were  again  to  be  the  bead-quarters  of  the  two  con-  Di.tnbniJimojitoMu 
suls,  each  of  whom  was  to  command  a  regular  consular  army  of  "**■ 
two  legions.  Gracchus,  with  proconsular  power,  was  to  keep  Ha  own  two  legions, 
and  was  at  present  wintering  near  Hannibal  in  the  north  of  Apulia.  Q.  d'abitis, 
one  of  the  new  prwtors,  waa  to  be  ready  to  enter  Amilia  with  an  army  of  equal 
strength,  so  soon  as  Gracchus  should  be  called  into  Lucania  and  Samnhnn,  to 
take,  part  in  the  active-  operations  of  the  campaign.  C.  Yarro,  with  his  single 
legion,  was  st.il]  to  hold  Picenum  ;  and  M.  Ltevinns,  also  with  procoiisnhir  power, 
was  to  remain  at  Rrundisium  with  another  single  legion. L:  The  (wo  city  legions 
served  as  a  sort  of  depot,  to  recruit  the  armies  in  the  field  in  ease  of  need  ;  and 
there  was  a  largo  armed  population,  serving-  as  garrisons  in  the  Latin  colonies, 
and  in  other  important  posts  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  amount  of  which 
it  is  not  possible  to  estimate.  Xor  can  we  calculate  the  numbers  of  the  guerilla 
bauds,  which  were  on  foot  in  Lucania,  liruttium,  and  possibly  ia  Samnium,  and 
which  hindered  Hannibal  from  having  the  whole  resources  of  those  countries  at 
his  disposal.  The  Roman  party  was  nowhere  probably  altogether  extinct: 
wealthy  Lueauians,  who  were  attached  le  Loire,  would  muster  their  slaves  and 
pwiwi.nf.i-y,  and  either  by  themselves,  or  getting  some  Roman  officer  to  head  them, 
would" ravage  the  lands  of  the  Carthaginian  party,  and  carry  on  a  continued  ha- 
rassing warfare  against,  the  towns  or  districts  which  had  joined  Hannibal.  Thus 
the  whole  south  of  Italy  was  one  wide  flood  of  war,  the  waters  were  eveiywhere 
dashing  and  eddying,  and  running  in  cross- currents  innumerable  ;  whilst  the  reg- 
ular armies,  like'  the  channels  of  the  rivers,  held  on  (heir  way,  distinguishable 
amidst  the  chaos  by  their  greater  rapidity  and  power. 

Hannibal  watched  tins  mass  of  war  with  the  closest  attention.  To  make  head 
against  it  directly  being  impossible,  his  business  was  to  mark  his  E!,.,;;li1,„i  „„,«]„,,  llll0 
opportunities,  to  strike  wherever  there  was  an  opening;  and  C!,'ai»">"1- 
being  sure  that  the  enemy  would  not  dare  to  attack  him  on  his  own  ground,  ho 
might  neuutain  his  army  in  Italy  for  an  indefinite  time,  whilst  Carthage,  availing 
herself  of  the  distraction  of  her  enemy's  power,  renewed  her  efforts  to  conquer 
Spain  and  recover  Sicily.  He  hoped  ere  long  to  win  Tarenlttm  ;  and,  if  left  to 
his  own  choice,  he  would  probably  have  moved  hither  at  once,  when  he  broke 
up  from  his  winter-quarters ;  but,  the  weakness  or  fears  of  the  Caiupanians  hung 
with  one  timbering  weight  upon  him  ;  and  an  earnest  request  was  seat  to  him  from 
Capua,  calling  on  him  to  hasten  to  its  defence,  lest,  the  two  consular  armies 
should  besiege  if.101  Accordingly  he  broke  up  from  his  winter-quarters  at  Arpi, 
and  marched  once  more  into  Campania,  where  he  established  his  army  as  before 
on  the  summit  of  Tifata. 

The  perpetual  carelessness  and  omissions  in  Livy's  narrative,  drawn  as  it  is 
from  various  sources,  with  no  pains  to  make  one  part  correspond  t.  UesllthoBl 
with  another,  render  it,  a  work  of  extreme  difficulty  to  present  an  y :.-:.'"| :'.■■'.'■  ;,.'s  .'.-;■ -o 
account  of  these  operations,  which  shall  be  at  once  minute  and  in- 
telligible. We  also  miss  that  notice  of  chronological  details,  which  is  essential  to 
the   history  of    a   complicated   campaign.      Even   the   year   in    which    important 
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events  happened  is  sometimes  doubtful ;  yet  we  want,  not  to  fix  the  yew  only, 
but  the  month,  that  we  may  arrange  each  action  in  its  proper  order.     When 

Hannibal  set  out  on  his  march  into  Campania,  I'ablus  was  still  at  Rome;  but  the 
two  new  legions,  which  were  to  form  bis  army,  were  already  assembled  at  Cales  ; 
and  I'abius,  on  hearing  of  Hannibal's  approach,  so;:  out  instantly  In  take  ilie  con'i- 
mand.  His  old  army,  which  had.  wintered  in  the  camp  above  Sncssula,  had  ap- 
parently been  transferred  to  his  colleague,  Mareollus  ;  and  a  considerable  force 
had  been,  left  at  the  close  of  the  last  campaign  to  garrison  Nola.  Fabius,  how- 
ever, wished  lo  have  three  Roman  armies  co-operatim;  with  each  other,  as  had 
been  the  case  the  year  before  ;  and  .lie  sent,  orders  fo  Graecaus  to  move  forwards 
from  Apulia,  and  to  occupy  Benoveiiti.im  ;  while  his  son  Q.  Fabius,  the  prrotor, 
with  ;i  fourth  army,  was  to  supply  the  place  of  Gracchus  at  Luceria.1M  It, 
seemed  as  if  Hannibal,  having  mice  entered  Campania,  was  to  bo  hemmed  in  on 
every  side,  a.nd  not  permitted  to  escape  :.  but  these  movements  of  the  Roman 
armies  induced  him  to  call  Hanno  to  his  aid,  the  officer  who  commanded  in  Lu- 
oania  and  fJrutthtm,  and  who,  with  a  small  force  of  iNiimidian  cavalry,  bad  an  aux- 
iliary army  under  his  orders  consisting  chiefly  of  Italian  allies.  Hanno  advanced 
accordingly  in  the  direction  of  lienevenium,  to  watch  Cie  army  of  Gracchus,  and 
if  an  opportunity  offered,  to  bring  it  to  action.™ 

Meanwhile  Hannibal,  having  left  some  of  his  best  troops  to  maintain  bis  camp 
nmraiimi »oer. sacrifice  at  Tifata,  mid  probably  to  prof  c;yt  t!'.o  immediate  neighborhood  o1.' 
Bi iha i^c  AYen,u..  Capua,  descended  into  the  plain  towards  the  coast,  partly  in  the 
bope  of  surprising  a  for  titled  post  which  the  Romans  had  lately  established  at 
Puteoli,.and  partly  to  ravage  the  territory  of  Cuma>  and  Neapobs.  But  the 
avowed  object  of  his  expedition  was  to  otic!'  sacrifice  to  the  powers  of  the  unseen 
world,  on  the  banks  of  the.  d.veaded  late  of  Averi-ius.1'"  That  crater  of  an  old 
volcano,  where  the  very  soil  still  seemed  to  breathe  out  fire,  while  the  unbroken 
rim  of  its  basin  was  covered  with  the  uncleared  masses  of  the  native  woods,  was 
the  subject  of  a  thousand  mysterious  stories,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  those 
spots  where  the  lower  world  approached  mo.it  nearly  to  tiio  light  of  day,  avid 
where  offerings  paid  to  the  gods  of  the  dead  wen:  must  surely  acceptable.  Such 
worship  was  a.  main  part  of  the  national  religion  of  the  Carthaginians;  and  Han- 
nibal, whose  latest,  net  before  he  set  out  on  ins  great  expedition,  had  been  a  jour- 
ney to  Gades  to  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  his  fathers,  the  .Hercules  of  'lyre,  visited 
the  lake  of  A  vermis,  it  is  probable,  quite  as  much  in  sincere  devotion,  as  in  order 
to  mask  his  design  of  attacking  Ptil.eoli.  Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  his  sacrifice, 
five  noble  citizens  of  Tarentum  came,  to  him,  entreating  him  to  lead  his  army  into 
their  country,  and  engaging  that  the  city  should  lie  surrendered  as  soon  as  ins 
standard  should  be  visible  from  the  walls.  He  listened  to  their  invitation  gladly  ; 
they  offered  bim  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  Italy,  with  an  excellent  harbor, 
equally  convenient  for  las  own  communication  with  Oartbage,  and  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  fleet  of  his  Macedonian  allies,  whom  he  was  constantly  expecting  to 
welcome  in  Italy.  He  promised  that  he  would  soon  be  at  Tarentum  ;  and  the 
Tarentines  returned  home  to  prepare  their  plans  against  his  arrival.106 

With  this  prospect  before  him,  it,  is  not  likely  that  he  would  engage  in  any 
H>  B.roW  n6„::lai  serious  enterprise  in  Campania.  Finding  that  he  could  not  sur- 
T.t™uim,  prise  Putcoli,  lie  ravaged  the  lauds  of  the  Cum.Lca.ns  and  .Neapol- 

itans. According  to  the  ever  suspicious  stories  of  the  exploiis  of  "Marce'ius,  he 
made  a  third  attempt  upon  Nola-,  and  was  a  third  time  repulsed  ;  Marcelius  having 
called,  ili.im  the  army  from  the  camp  above  Suessnla  lo  assist  inm  in  defending 
the  town.  Then,  says  the  writer  whom  f.ivy  copied,  despairing  of  taking  a  place 
which  he  had  so  often  attacked  in  vain,  he  marched  off  at  once  towards  Taren- 
tum."'6   The  truth,  probably  is,  ilia!,  finding  (i  complete,  consular  army  in  l-iu!a,  ar.d 
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having  left  his  light  cavalry,  and  same  of  the  flower  of  his  infantry,  in  the  camp 
onTifafs,  ho  bad  no  tluiii;:'!it  of  nl  tacking  the  town,  l.'iii,  returned  to  Tifala  to  take 
I.Ik?  troops  from  thence;  and  having  done  this,  and  stayed  long  enough  in  Campania 
for  the  Capuans  to  get  in  their  harvest  safely,  he  set  off  on  his  march  for  Taren- 
tum.  None  of  the  Roman  armies  attempted  to  stop  liim,  or  so  much  as  ventured 
to  follow  him.  Fabins  and  Marcellus  took  advantage  of  Jils  absence  to  besiege 
Cnsilimim  with  their  united  forces;11"  Gracchus  kept  wisely  out,  of  his  reach, 
whilst  lie  swept  on  like  a  fiery  flood,  .laying  waste  all  before-  him,  from  Tifai.u  to 
the  shorts  of  the  Ionian  sea.:-d  lie  certainly  did  notbnrn  or  plunder  the  lands  of 
his  own  allies,  either  in  Saronium  or  Lucania  ;  but  his  inarch  lay  near  the  Latin 
colony  of  Venusia  ;  and  the  Lucanians  and  Sarauitcs  in  his  army  would  carefully 
point  out  those  districts  which  belonged  to  their  countrymen  of  the  Horn  sin 
party;  above  all,  those  ample  tracts  which  the  Romans  had  wrested  from  their 
fathers,  and  which  wore  now  farmed  by  the  Roman  publicani,  or  occupied  by 
Roman  citizens.  Over  all  these,  no  doubt,  the  African  and  Jfuvaidian  horse 
poured  far  and  wide  ;  and  the  fire  and  sword  did  their  work. 

Yet,  after  all,  Hannibal  missed  his  prey.  Three  days  before  be  reached  Ta- 
rentum,  a  Roman  officer  arrived  in  the  city,  whom  M.  Valerius  ^  fc|fc 
Lie vmus  had  sent  in  haste  from  Bnmdisium  to  provide  for  its  de-  . 
fence.'1"  There  wes  prob:ib!v  a,  small  Roman  garrison  in  the  citadel,  to  support 
him  in  case  of  need  ;  but  the  Jiristoeratical  party  in  Tareni.am  i '.self,  as  dse- 
where,  was  attached  to  Rome  ;  and  with  their  aid  Livius,  the  officer  whom  .Lte- 
viuus  had  sent,  effectually  repressed  the  opposite  party.  cinhoi.Iied  the  population 
of  the  town,  and  made  (hem  keep  guard  on  l;:;>  wails,  and  selecting  a  certain 
number  of  persons  whose  lidelity  be  most  suspected,  scut  them  off  as  hostages 
to  Rome.  When  the  Carthaginian  army  therefore  appeared  before  the  walls, 
no  movement  was  made  in  their  favor  ;  and  after  waiting  a  few  days  in  vain, 
Hannibal  was  obliged  to  retreat.  His  disappointment,  however,  did  not  make  him 
lose  his  temper;  ho  spared  the  Tnrentine  territory,  no  less  when  leaving  it,  than 
when  he  first  entered  it,  in  the  hope  of  winning  the  city  ;  a  moderation  which 
doubtless  produced  its  cii'ect,  and  coulirmeil  the  Tareutmos  in  the  belief  (hat  las 
professions  of  friendship  had  been  made  in  honesty.  But  he  carried  off  all  the 
corn  which  be  could  find  in  the  neighborhood  of  Metapoutum  and  Ileraelea,  and 
then  returned  to  Apulia-,  and  fixed  his  quarters  Tor  the  winter  at  feaiapia.  His 
cavalry  overran  a!!  the  forest  country  above  Bnmdisium,  and  drove  off  such 
numbers  of  horses  which  were  kept  there  to  pasture,  that  he  was  enabled  to  have 
four  thousand  broken  in  for  the  service  of  his  army."" 

Meanwhile  the  Roman  consuls  in  Campania  were  availing  themselves  oi 
his  absence,  !o  press  the  siege  of  Ca-iiinum.  The  place  was  so  Ti,i,i(™„a,,ai„i,eCra,. 
close  to  Capua,  that  it  was  feared  the  Crpuans  would  attempt  to.  Ul!™- 
relieve  it;  Marceli  us,  therefore,  with,  a  second  consular  army,  advanced  from  Xota 
to  cover  (he  siege.  The  defence  was  very  obstinate;  for  there  were  seven  hun- 
dred of  Hannibal's  soldiers  in  the  place,  and  two  thousand  Capuans;  and  Fabins, 
it  is  said,  was  disposed  to  raise  t'u-  siege  ;  but  his  colleague  reminded  him  of  the 
loss  of  reputation,  if  so  small  a  town  were  allowed,  to  battle  two  consular  armies  ; 
and  the  sie;;-o  was  continued.  At  last  the  Capuans  offered  to  I'alaus  to  surren- 
der the  town,  on.  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retire  to  Capua:  and  it  appears 
thai  he  accepted  the  terms,  raid  that  the  garrison  had  begun  to  march  out,  when 
Jhu'ecllus  broke-  in  upon  them,  seized  the  open  gate  free;  which  (hey  were  issu- 
ing, eutthem  down  right  and  left,  and  forced  his  way  into  the  city.  Fabius,  it  is 
said,  was  able  to  keep  ins  faith  to  no  more  than  fifty  of  the  garrison,  who  had 
reached  his  quarters  before  Mureellus  arrived,  and  whom  he  sent  unharmed  to 
Capua,     The  rest  of  the  Capuans  and  of  Hannibal's  soldiers  were  sent  prisoners 
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to  Rome  ;  and  tin;  inhabitants  ive'o  divided  amongst  iliu  neighboring  cities,  io 
be  ken',  in  cusiodv  L;L  r. hi.:  seriate  should  determine  ;ke;t  i'a.te.1-' 

After  this  scandalous  net  of  treachery,  Mareellus  returned  to  Kola,  and  there 
Faum  i.tnaes  so.ji-  remained  inactive,  being  confined,  it  was  said,  by  illness,"1  till  the 
"i"'"-  senate,  before  the  end  of  the  summer,  sen!,  him  over  to   Sicily  to 

meet  the  darker  that  was  gathering  there,  l/'abius  advanced  info  Siiimiium, 
combining  his  operations,  it  seems, -with  bis  son,  who  commanded  a  preaorian 
a.rmy  in  Apnlia,  and  with  Gracchus,  who  was  in  Lucania,  and  ivlio.se  army  form- 
ed the  link  between  the  pravtor  in  Apulia,  and  his  father  in  Samr.ium.  These 
three  armies  wei'e  so  formidable,  thai  Llanno,  the  Carthaginian  commander  in 
Lucania,  could  not  maintain  his  ground,  hut  fell  back  towards  Lrultiuni,  leaving 
ids  allies  lo  their  own  inadequate  means  of  defence.  Accordingly  the  Romans 
ravaged  the  country  far  and  wide,  and  took  so  many  towns  that  they  boasted  of 
having  killed  or  captured  25,000  of  the  enemy."3  After  these  expeditions,  Fa- 
bins,  it  seems,  led  hack  bis  army  to  winicr-quart.ors  in  the  camp  above  Suessula 
Gracchus  remained  in  Lucania  ;  and  Fiibius  the  prator  wintered  at  Luceria. 

1  have  endeavored  to  follow  the  operations  of  the  main  armies  on  both  sides 
ewem  ■Man  iim  throughout  the  campaign,  without  noticing  those  of  Gracchus  and 
i-';.'  I;';".,,  ''vs.'.i  11  in  Lucania.      But,  the  most  important  action  of  the  year,  if 

'J'  we  believe  the  Roman  accounts,  was  the  victory  obtained  by  Grac- 
chus near  licnevenliim,  when  he  moved  thither  out  of  .Apulia-  to  co-operate  with 
the  consuls  in  Campania,  and  llanno  was  ordered  by  Hannibal  to  march  to  the 
same  point  out  of  Lucania.  Hauno,  it  is  said,  had  about  17,000  foot,  mostly 
Lruttians  and  Lucanians,  and  "l'20ii  Numidian  and  Moorish  horse  ;  and  Gracchus, 
encountering  him  near  lieneventmn,  defeated  him  with  the  loss  of  almost  all  his 
infantry;  be  himself  and  his  cavalry  being  the  only  part  of  the  army  that 
escaped. iN  The.  numbers,  as  usual,  are  probably  exaggerated  immensely;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Gracchus  gained  an  important  victory  ;  and  it 
was  rendered  famous  by  his  giving  liberty  lo  the  volunteer  slaves,  by  whose 
valor  it  had  mainly  been  won.  Some  of  these  bad  behaved  ill  in  the  action,  and. 
were  afraid  that,  they  should  be  punished,  rather  than  rewarded  ;  hut  Gracchus 
first  set  them  all  free  without  distinction,  and  ihen,  sending  for  those  who  had 
misbehaved,  made  (bom  severally  swear  that  they  would  cat  and  drink  standing, 
so  long  as  their  military  service  should  last,  by  way  of  penance  for  their  fault, 
Such  a  sentence,  so  different  from  the  usual  merciless  severity  of  the  Roman  dis- 
cipline, Lidded  to  the  general  joy  of  the  army  ;  the  soldiers  marched  back  to 
Renevenl.um  in  triumph  ;  and  the  people  pouted  out  to  meet  them,  imd  entreated 
Gracchus  that  they  might  invite  them  all  to  a  public  entertainment.  Tables 
were  set  out  in  the  streets;  and  the  freed  skives  attracted  i-wry  one's  notice  by 
their  white  caps,  the  well-known  sign  of  their  enfranchisemeut,  and  by  the  strange 
sight  of  those,  who,  in  fulfilment  of  their  penance,  ate  standing,  and  waited  upon 
their  worthier  comrades.  The  whole  scene  delighted  the  generous  and  kind 
nature  of  Gracchus  :  to  set  free  the  slave  and  to  relieve  the  poor  appear  to  have 
been  hereditary  virtues  in  his  family  :  to  him,  no  less  than  lo  his  unfortunate  de- 
scendants, boroacence  seemed  the  highest  glory,  lie  caused  ll  picture  to  be 
painted,  not  of  his  victory  over  llamio,  hut  of  the  foisting  of  the  enfranchised 
slaves  in  the  streets  of  Rcneventum,  and  placed  it  in  (he  temple  of  Liberty  on 
the  A  vendue,  which  las  father  had.  built  and  dedicated."6 

The  battle,  of  Benevenfum  obliged  llanno  to  full  bad;  info  Lucania,  and  per- 
il™ mi.i««  Li.  haps  as  far  as  the  comities  of  Bruttium.  Rut  he  soon  recruited  his 
lo™■  army,  the  Lucanians  and  Unit  liana,  as  well  as  the  Piccntines,  who 

lived  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Salerno,  being  \eiy  zealous  in  the  cause  ;   and 
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eve. long  he  revenged  his  [Ideal:  by  a  signal  victory  over  an  army  of  Lueanians  of 
tin-  Kouian  party,  whom  Gracchus  had  enlisted  to  act  as  an  irregular  force 
against  ilir-ir  countrymen  of  the  opposite  faction.  Still  ITanno  was  not  tempted 
to  risk  another  hat  lie  with  a  I.iomau  consular  avmy ;  ai:d  when  Gracchus  advanced 
from  Beneventum  into  Lueania,  he  retired  again  into  Bruttium."6 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  further  dispute  ivir.li  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  consuls.  Fabius  and  the  leading  members  of  the  sons'.te  appear  CrlaU^  to  m„  M. 
to  have  nominated  such  men  as  they  thought  most  equal  to  the  ""■ 
emergency;  and  no  other  candidates  came  forward,  i'abius  again  held  the 
condtia;  aval.  his  son,  Q.  i'abius.  who  was  praetor  at  the  time,  was  elected  consul 
together  with  Gracchus.  The  pnetors  were  entirely  changed,  Q.  FuUius  was 
succeeded  in  the  city  pra'lorship  by  M.  .Atikr.s  Kegulus,  who  bad  just  resigned 
the  censovship,  aral  who  had  already  been  twice  consul  :  ihe  other  throe  ;;iTe;ors 
were  M.  jEmilius  Lepidus,  Cn.  Fulvius  Oentumalus,  and  P.  Sempronius  Tudi- 
tanus.  The  two  former  were  men  of  noble  families  :  Sempronius  appears  to  have 
owed  his  appointment  to  his  resolute  conduct  at  t"ann;e,  when  be  eat  his  way 
from  ..he  camp  through  the  surrounding  enemies,  and  escaped  in  safety  to 
Canusium.1" 

Tims  another  year  passed  over  ;   and  although  the  state   of  affairs   was  still 
dark,  the  tide  seemed  to  be  on  the  turn.      ILomiijal  had  gained  no  A 

new  victory  ;  Tarenlum  ba.d  been  saved  from  Irs  Lua.ls  :   ;  ml  n 

silinum  had  been  wrested  from  him.  Public  spirit  was  rising 
daily;  and  fresh  instances  of  the  patriotic  devotion  walco  possessed  all  classes 
of  the  commonwealth  were  continually  occurring,  The  owners  of  the  slaves 
whom  Gracchus  had  enfranchised  refused  to  receive  any  price  for  them:  the 
wealthy  citizens  who  served  in  the  cavalry  determined  not  to  take  their  pay; 
and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  centurions  of  the  legions.  Trust  moneys 
belonging  to  minors,  or  to  widows  ami  unmarried  women,  were  deposited  in  the 
treasury;  and  whn.i.ovcr  sums  the  trustees  had  occasion  to  draw  for,  were  paid 
by  the  quarstor  in  bills  on  the  barbing  commissioners,  or  triumviri  mensarii :  it  is 
pvcbublo  that  these  bills  were  actually  a  paper  currency,  and  that  they  circulated 
as  money,  on  the  security  of  the  public  faith.  In  the  same  way  we.  must  sup- 
pose 1.1 1 m c:  (he  government  contracts  were  also  paid  in  paper;  for  the  censors,  we 
are  told,  found  the  treasury  unable  to  supply  the  usual  sums  for  public  works 
and  entertainments  ;  there  was  no  money  to  repair  or  keep  up  the  temples,  or  to 
provide  horses  for  the  games  of  the  circus.  Upon  this  the  persons  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  contracting  for  these  purposes,  came  forward  in  a  body  to  the  cen 
sors,  and  begged  them  to  make  their  contracts  as  usual,  promising  not  to  demand 
payment  before  the  end  of  the  war.  This  must  mean,  I  conceive,  that  they  were 
to  he  paid  in  orders  upon  the  treasury,  winch  orders  nere  to  be  converted  info 
cash,  when  the  present  diflicidlies  of  the  e-overnment  should  be  at  an  end.lra 

While  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  people,  any  sevoril  y  exercised  by  the  govern- 
ment, to  winds  the  timid  or  the  unpatriotic,  was  sure  to  be  generally  fi[v,r,  ,„a.,Mll,,,soEsi:,, 
acceptable.  The  censors,  M.  At  ill  us  Jiogulus  and  P.  Furius  Philus,  CBDSDrs- 
siou-ao'ied  all  those  poisons,  most  of  then;  members  of  noble,  and  all  of  weai'hy 
families,  who  had  proposed  to  ily  from  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Canna;.  L.  Me- 
tellus,  who  was  said  to  have  been  ihe  lirst.  author  of  thai,  proposal,  was  tit  ibis 
time  quaestor;  hut  he  and  all  who  were  concerned  in  it.  were  degraded  from  the 
eouesirian  order,  and  removed  from  their  respective  tribes.  Two  thousand 
citi/ens  of  lower  rank  were  also  removed  from  their  tribes,  and  deprived  of  their 
political  franchise,  for  having  evaded  military  service  during  the  last  four  years  ; 
and  the  senate  indicted  an  additional  punishment  by  ordering  that,  they  should 
serve  as  foot  soldiers  in  Sicily,  along  with  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Oamia>,  and 
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should  continue  to  serve  so  long  a*  the  enemy  was  in  Italy.111  Tin:  wise  of  Me- 
fcllus  seems  to  have  heen  considered  a  hard  one:  in  spite  of  the  censor's  sen- 
tence, he  was  elected  one  of  the  tribunes  in  the  following  year.  He  then  iin- 
petiehed  [he  censors  lici'ore  ike  people;  bur.  (lie  other  nine  tribunes  interpos.;1:], 
and  would  not  allow  the  trisd  to  proceed.'10  Tf  Mctcllus  had  been  wronged,  lint 
people  liiii!  made  up  for  it  by  elee'nig  bin:  iribmie  :  but  it  was  thought  a  daiiyer- 
ous  precedent  to  subject  the  censors  to  a  trial  for  the  exercise  of  their  undoubted 
prerogative,  when  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  the  honesty  of  their  motives. 
■  The  forces  to  be  employed  in  Italy  in  the  approaching  enmnaign  were  to  con- 
riiiirMn-i,.,  (.[  iia,  k,.  sist  of  nine  legions,  three  fewer  thrui  in  the  year  before.  The  con- 
Bumfjuuea  suls  were  each  to  have  their  two  lesions,  Gracchus  in  i.ae;:nia,  and 

h'abais  h;  .Apuiia.  "M.  ..dl  mi  lias  was  to  command  two  legions  also  in  Apulia, 
having  his  head-quarters  at  J.ucoria  ;  On.  Vulvitis  with  two  more  was  to  occupy 
tin;  camp  above  Suessuia:  and  Vtirro  was  to  remain  wbh  bis  oc.e  legion  inPieeiuiui. 
Two  consular  armies  of  two  legions  each  were  reouarcd  in  Sicily  ;  one  oomiiiaiid'.-d 
by  Mavci.'ll'.is  as  proconsul,  the  other  by  P.  f.ontulus  as  proprietor:  two  legions 
were  employed  in  C'isalpme  Gaul  under  P.  Sempronnis,  and  two  in  Sardinia 
under  ibvir  old  etn'-iiitmd.or,  Q.  "Mucins.  !\f.  Vtderius  iaevinus  retained,  bis  single 
legion  ni'.d  his  fleet,  to  act  against.  Philip  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lontrm  sea  ; 
and  P.  Scipio  and  bis  brother  were  still  continued  in  their  command  in  Spain.161 

Hannibal  passed  the  winter  at  Sa.iap.iti,  where,  the  Romans  said,  was  a  lady 
0p«BiD5  tin,  m.  whom  he  loved,  and  who  beet, me  fa.;uous  from  her  influence  over 
>""an*  liim,I!B     Whether  his  passion  for  her  made  him  careless  of  every 

thing  else,  or  whether  he  wsis  really  taken  by  surprise,  we  know  not;  but  the 
neighboring  town  of  Arpi  wsis  attacked  by  the  consul  l-'abius,  and  given  up  to 
him  by  the  inhabitants  ;  and  some  Spaniards,  who  formed  part  of  the  giirrison, 
entered  into  the  Roman  service.'"  Gracchus  obtained  seine  slight  successes  in 
Lucania;  and  some  of  the  RruUiati  towais  returned  to  their  old  alliance  with 
Rome;  but  a  Roman  contractor,  X.  remoonhis  Veier.tauu.s,  v.dio  had  been  em- 
powered by  the  government  to  rsiisc  soldiers  in  Rrutliiim,  ii.tid  to  employ  them 
in  planderina'  the  enemies'  lands,  w;;s  rttsh  enough  l.o  venture  a  regular  action 
with  ilanuo,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner.12'  This  disaster 
checked  the  reaction  in  Rrutlium  for  the  present. 

Meanwhile  Ilannibid's  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon  Ta.rentum  ;  and  thither  he 
jiii-.mi.Ki  iL-.L-trn  u,„r  marched  again  sis  soon  as  he  look  the  field,  leaving  Fabhis  behind 
T"i°""°'  him  in  Apulia.      He  passed  the  whole  summer  in  the  neighborhood 

of  Tsireutum,  and  reduced  several  small  towns  in  the  surrounding  country:  but 
his  fiiic.ds  in  Tarestum  made  no  movement ;  for  they  dared  not  compromise  the 
safety  of  their  countrymen  and  relations,  who  had  been  carried  off  as  hostages  to 
Rome.  Accordingly  the  sesison  wore  away  unmarked  by  any  memorable  action. 
Hannibal  still  lingered  in  the  country  of  the  Sallentir.es,  unwilling  to  give  up  all 
hope  of  winning  (he  prize  ite  had  so  long  ?oughi  ;  and  to  lull  the  suspicions  of 
(ho  liomnns,  he  gave  out.  thai  lie  was  coniiued  to  bis  camp  by  iiicess,  a:ij.  vital 
this  had  prevented  his  army  from  returning  to  its  usual  winter-quarters  in 
Apulia.'" 

Matters  were  in  this  stale,  when  tidings  arrived  at  Tares  turn,  that  the  hostages, 
c<iLi.[isi;i<.yti>i)c(r.-ij.ii  fof  whoso  safety  their  friends  had  been  so  sinxious,  liad  been  all 
to  Hawaii.  cruelly  put  to  death  at  Rome  for  having  attempted  to  escape  from 

tbeiv  captivity."6  Released  in  so  shocking  a  manm-r  froni  I  heir  former  hesitation, 
and  burning  to  revunge  the  blood  of  their  friends,  Hannibal's  partisans  no  longer 
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delayed.  They  comnr.mical.ed  secretly  with  him,  arranged  the  details  oi'  iheir 
attempt,  and  signed  a  treat v  oi'  alliance,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  respect 
the  iru.lcricndeitce  and  liberty  of  the  Tarc-ntines,  ar.d.  only  stipulated  for  tin;  plun- 
der of  suc'i  houses  as  were  occupied  by  Uoiuan  citizens.1-  Two  young  men, 
Philernenus  and  Nicon,  were  the  leaders  of  the  enterprise,  Fhuemcnus,  under 
pretence  <;i"  healing,  ]j;.id.  [aa'SUiiaed  the  ullicer  at.  oac  of  (lie  gates  to  al.ow  him 
Lo  pass  in  and  out  of  the  town  by  night  without  interruption.  He  was  known  to 
be  devoted  to  his  sport;  he  scarcely  ever  returned  without  having  caught  or 
killed  some  frame  or  other  ;  ami  by  KUTr.lly  giving  away  what  lie  had  eaugjit.  he 
won  the  favor  and  confidence,  not  only  of  the  officer  of  the  gate,  but  also  of  the 
Unman  governor  himself,  II  Livius  ^faeatus,  a  relation  of  M.  Livlus  Salhsalor. 
who  afterwards  defeated  Hasdrubal,  but  a  man  too  indolent  and  fond  of  good 
cheer  to  he  the  governor  of  a  town  threatened  by  Hannibal.  So  little  did  Livius 
suspect  any  daager,  that  on  the  wry  day  which  the  conspirators  had  fixed  for 
their  iittempt,  and  when  Hannibal  with  ten  thousand  men  was  advancing  upon 
the  town,  he  had  invited  a.  large  parly  to  meet  him  at  the  Temple  of  the  -Muses 
near  the  market-place,  and  was  engaged  from  an  early  hour  in  festivity.133 

The  eity  of  Tarentum  formed  a  triangle,  two  sides  of  which  were  washed  by 
the  water ;  the  outer  or  western  side  by  the  Mediterranean ;  the 
inner  or  north-eastern  side-  by  that  rem  i  k dl  11  1  II 
now  called  the  Little  Sea,  which  lias  a  mouth  narrower  than  the  "l""' 
entrance  into  the  Norwegian  fiords,  but  runs  deep  into  the  land,  and  spreads  on'. 
into  a  wide  surface  of  the  calmest  water,  scarcely  milled  by  the  hardest  gales. 
Exactly  a.t  the  mouth  of  this  basin  was  a  little  rocky  knoll,  forming  the  apex  of 
the  triangle  of  the  eity,  and  occupied  by  the  citadel  :  the  eity  itself  stood  on  low 
f.r.d  mostly  level  ground;  and  its  south-eastern  wall,  the,  base  of  the  triangle, 
stretched  across  from  the  Little  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.1*'  Thus  the  citadel 
commanded  the  entrance  into  the  basin,  which  was  the  port  of  the  Tareutiaes  ; 
and  it.  was  garrisoned  by  the  Romans,  although  many  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
were  allowed  to  lodge  in  the  city.  All  attempts  upon  the  town  by  land  must  be 
made  then  against  the  souih- eastern  side,  which  was  separated  from  the  citadel 
by  the  whole  length  of  the  city :  and  there  yyas  another  circumstance  which  was 
likely  1o  favor  a  surprise  ;  for  lite  Taventines,  following  the  direction  of  an  oracle, 
as  they  said,  buried  their  dead  within  the  eity  walls  ;  and  the  street  of  the  tombs 
was  interposed  between  the  gates  and  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  town,""  This 
the  conspirators  turned  to  their  own  purposes:  in  this  lonely  quarter  two  of  their 
number,  Xicou  and  Tragiscus,  were  waiting  for  Hannibal's  arrival  without  the 
gates.  As  soon  as  they  perceived  the  signal  which  was  to  announce  his  presence, 
they,  wath  a  party  of  their  friends,  were  to  surprise  the  gales  front  within,  and 
put  the  guards  to  the  sword;  while  others  had  been  left  in  the  city  to  keep 
watch  near  the  museum,  and  prevent  any  communication  from  being  conveyed 
to  the  Uoman  governor.131 

The  evening  wore  away;  the  governor's  party  broke  up  ;  and  his  friends  at- 
leaded  him  to  his  house.  Oil  their  way  home  they  met  some  of  ewe™™  ot  tin 
the  conspirators,  who,  to  lull  all  suspicion,  began  to  jest  with  »™"™ 
them,  as  though  themselves  going  home  from  a  revel,  and  joining  the  party 
amidst  riotous  shouts  and  loud  laughter,  accompanied  the  govern  or  to  his  own 
door,  .  He  went  to  rest  In  joyous  and  careless  mood:  his  friends  were  all  gone 
to  their  quarters  ;  the  noise  of  revellers  returning  from  their  testis  hies  died  away 
through  the  city ;  and  when  midnight  was  come,  the  conspirators  alone  were 
abroad.  They  now  divided  into  three  parties :  one  was  posted  near  the  govern- 
or's house,  a  second  secured  the  approaches  to  the  market-place,  and  the  third 
Jiastened  to  the  quarter  of  the  tombs,  to  watch  for  Hannibal's  signal.13* 
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They  did  not  watch  long  in  rain ;  a  lire  in  a  particular  spot  without  the  walls 

HuntWMioi.uoo  of  assured  them  that  !  I;n\nilj;i]  was  ;it  hand.  They  lit  a  tire  in  answer: 
Uiae-llcs'  and  presently,  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  the  lire  wit,]] out  tin:  walls, 

disappeared.  Then  il.ie  conspirators  rushed  to  the  gale  of  the  city,  surprised  it 
wit.ii  ease,  put  the,  guards  to  the  sword,  and  hegan  to  hew  asunder  the  bar  hy 
wdiieh  the  gates  were  fastened.  Xo  sooner  was  ir.  forced,  iind  the  gates  opened, 
than  Hannibal's  soldiers  were  seen  ready  to  eater ;  so  exactly  had  the  time  of  the 
operations  been  calculated,  The  cavalry  were  left  without  the  walls  as  a  re- 
serve; but  the  infantry,  marching  in  regular  column,  advanced  through  the 
quarter  of  the  tombs  to  the  inhabited  part,  of  the  city.153 

Meantime  Phiicmenus  with  a  thousand  Africans  had  been  sent  to  see  Lire  nn- 
A,.oii.et  is  oi«.p,i  t;  oL-licr  gate  by  stratagem.  The  guards  were  accustomed  to  let 
I™ ijy riiiituiumia.  ]mll  m  :L[..qi  hours,  \v little vci'  he,  returned  from  Ids  hunting  expe- 
ditious ;  and  now,  when  tiiey  lieard  his  usual  whistle,  one  of  them  went  to  the 
yate  to  admit  him.  Pbilenicnus  called  to  the  guard  from  without  to  open  the 
wirket  quickly;  for  i.iial  he  and  his  friends  bad.  killer,  a  huge  wild  boar,  and 
could  scarcely  bear  the  weight  any  longer.  Thy  guard,  accustomed  to  'nave  a 
share  in  ibe  spell,  opened  the  wiciu/t  ;  mid  Phiiemenas  and  laree  ol.ii;  r  cor.spira- 
Lors,  disguised  as  countrymen,  stepped  in,  carrying  the,  boar  between  them. 
They  insia.nlly  hilled  the  poor  guard,  as  he  was  admiring  and  feeling  their  prize ; 
and  tlien  let  in  about  thirty  Africans,  who  were  following  close  behind.  With 
this  force  they  mastered  the  gate-house  and  towers,  hilled  all  the  guards,  and 
bowed  asunder  the  bars  of  the  main  gales  to  a.daiii  the  whole  column  of  AiYicav.c, 
who  marched  in  on  this  side  also  hi  regular  order,  and  advanced  towards  ibe 
market-place.134 

No  sooner  had  both  Hannibal's  columns  reached  their  destination,  and  as  it 
siMujhiM  °t  t)«  no-  seems  without,  exciting  any  general  alarm,  than  he  detached  three 
■""""■"i*-  bodies  of  Gaulish   soldiers  to  occupy  the  principal  streets  which 

led  to  the  market-place.  The  officers  in  command  of  these  troops  had  orders  to 
kill  every  Roman  wdio  fell  in  their  way  ;  but  some  of  the  Tareaiiac  conspirators 
were  sent  with  each  party  to  warn  their  countrymen  to  go  home  and  remain 
quiet,  assuring  them  that  no  mischief  was  intended  to  them.  The,  tods  being 
thus  spread,  the  prey  was  now  to  be  enticed  into  them.  Phiicmenus  and  his 
friends  had  provided  some  Roman  trumpets;  and  these  were  loudly  blown, 
sounding  the  well-known  call  io  arms  to  the  Roman  soldier.  Roused  at  this  sum- 
utous,  the  Romans  quartered  about  the  town  armed  themselves  in  haste,  and 
poured  into  the  streets  to  make  their  way  to  the  citadel.  But  they  fell  in  scat- 
tered parties  into  the  midst  of  limiiiibal's  Gauls,  and  were  cut  down  one  after  an- 
other. The  governor  alone  bad  been  more  fortunate;  the  alarm  had  reached 
him  in  time  ;  and  being  in  no  condition  to  oiler  any  resistance, — for  he  felt,  says 
Polybius,  that  the,  fumes  of  wine  were  still  overpowering  him, — he  hastened  to 
the  harbor,  and  getting  on  board  a  boat,  was  carried  safely  to  the  citadel.'" 

Day  at  last  dawned,  but  did  not  quite  clear  up  the  mystery  of  the  night's 
alarm  to  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tarentum.      They  were  safe 

i  i  tli  ii  li  m         umnassaered,  ur. plundered  ;   the.   only  blast  of  war 

'  "'"'"'  had  been  blown  by  a  Roman  trumpet;  yet  Roman  soldiers  were 
lying  dead  in  (be  streets;  and  Gauls  were,  spoiling  their  bodies.  Suspense  at 
length  was  ended  by  the  voice  of  the  public  crier  summoning  the  citizens  of  Ta- 
rentum, in  Hannibal's  name,  to  appear  without  their  arms  in  the  market-place  ; 
and  by  repeated  shouts  of  "  Liberty  !  Liberty  1"  uttered  by  some  of  their  own 
countrymen,  who  ran  round  the  town  calling  the  Carthaginians  their  deliverers. 
The  firm  partisans  of  Rome  made  haste  to  escape  into  the  citadel,  while  the  mul- 
litudu  crowded  to  the  market-place.      Thev  found  it  regularly  occupied  bv  Car- 
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thaciuiau  troops;  and  the  great  general,  of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much,  was 

tiivpu-jti!;-  to  address  l1ic.ii."  He  spoke  to  them,  in  Greek  npparently,  declaring, 
as  nsuiiirthf.it  he  was  come  to  free  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  from  the  dominion  of 
Home.  "The  Tarcntines  therefore  liad  nothing  to  fear;  they  should  go  home, 
and  write  each  over  his  door,  a  T< irc-ntii >£s  houw  ;  those  words  would  be  a  t-ulU- 
eient  security  ;  no  door  so  marked  should  be  violated.  But  the  mark  must  not 
be  set  falsely  upon  any  Roman's  quarters ;  a  Tarentine  guilty  of  such  treason 
would  bo  put  to  death  as  an  enemy ;  for  all  Roman  properly  wits  the  lawful 
prize  of  the  soldiers."  Accordingly  all  houses  where  Romans  had  been  quartered 
were  given  up  to  be  plundered;  "and.  the  Carthaginian  soldiers  gained  a  harvest, 
Suva  Polybius,  which  fully  answered  their  hopes.  This  can  only  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  Romans  were  quartered  generally  in  the  bouses  of  the  wealthier 
Tn ron lines,  who  were  attached  to  the  Roman  alii; nice  ;  and  ibat  the  plunder  wis 
not  the  scanty  baggage  of  the  legionary  soldiers,  but.  the  costly  furniture  of  the 
richest  citizens  in  the  greatest  city  of  southern  Italy.1" 

Thus  Tarentum  was  won  ;  hut  the  citadel  on  its  rocky  knoll  was  still  held  by 
the  Romans;  and  its  position  at  once  threatened  the  town,  and  ^^  j^t,.^™ 
shut  up  the  Tarentine  tied  useless  in  the  harbor.  II  u  1  | 
eroded  to  sink  a  ditch,  and  -throw  up  a  wail  idiie;'  the  side  of  the 
town  towards  the  citadel,  hi  order  to  repress  the  sallies  of  the  garrison.  While 
engaged  in  these  works  iie  purposely  tempted  the  Romans  to  a  sally,  and  having 
lured  them  on  to  some  distance  Iron;  their  cover,  turned  fiercely  upon  them,  and 
drove  them  hack  with  such  slaughter,  that  their  effective  strength  was  greatly 
reduced,  lie  then  hoped  to  take  the  citadel:  but  the  garrison  was  rein  forced. 
by  sea  from  Metapontum,  the  Romans  with  drawing  their  troops  from  thence  for 
this  more  important  service  ;  and  a  successful  night  -sally  destroyed  the  besiegers' 
works,  and  obliged  them  to  trust  to  a  blockade, "  JSul  us  [his  was  hopeless,  while 
the  Romans  were  masters  of  the  sea,  Hannibal  instructed  the  Tareni.ines  to  drag 
their  ships  overland,  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  from  loo  harbor  to  Hie  outer 
sea  ;  and  this  being  effected  without  difficulty,  as  the  ground  was  quite  level,  the 
Tarentine  fleet  became  at  once  elective,  and  the  sea,  corn  muni  odious  of  the  enemy 
were  cut  off.  Having  thus,  as  lie  hoped,  enabled  the  Tar  en  tines  to  deal  hy  them- 
selves with  the  Roman  garrison,  he  h'fi:  a  small  force  in  the  town,  and  returned 
with  the  mass  of  his  troops  to  his  win (er- quarters  in  the  country  of  the  Salleii- 
tines,  or  on  the  edge  of  Apulia.1" 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  only  events  recorded  of  this  year,  oil,  are  the  re- 
duction of  Arpi  hy  Fabius,  the  unimportant  operations  of  Ovac-  wll„t  ™,  fto  Bo. 
chus  in  Lucania,  anil  Hannibal's  surprise  of  Tarentum  ;  which  last  ■™™*»"s< 
action,  however,  did  not  happen  till  the  end  of  the  campaign,  about  the  middle 
of  the  winter.  According  to  Livy,  Hannibal  had  passed  the  whole  summer  near 
Tarentum;  he  must  there  fori!  have  been  some  months  in  ibat  nei'iborhood  ;  and 
what  was  going  on  elsewhere  the  while?  Gracchus,  we  are  told,  was  engaged 
in  Lucania, ;  but  where  was  the  consul  Fn.bius,  with  his  father  ?  and  what  was 
done  hy  the  four  Roma.ii  legions,  Fabius'  consular  army,  and  the  prtetorian  army 
of  M.  JEmihus,  which  were  both  stationed  in  Apulia  ?  Allowing  that  Cn.  Ful- 
vius,  with  his  two  legions  in  the  camp  above  Suessula,  was  busied  in  waitehing 
the  Campanians,  yet  Fa.bins  and  /En-alias  bail  r.early  forty  thousand  men  at  their 
disposal;  and  yet  Capua  was  not  besieged;  nor  was  Hannibal  impeded  in  his 
attempts  upon  Tarentum.  Is  it  to  he  conceived  (hat  so  king!  a  portion  of  the 
power  of  Rome,  directed  by  old  Fabius  himself,  can  have  been  totally  v.  as  ted 
during  a  whole  sum  tner,  useless  alike  for  attack  or  defence  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  deiiends  upon  another  point,  which  is  itself  not 
easy  to  li.\  ;  the  true  date,  namely,  of  the  surprise  of  Taventum.  n,,,.^],.^,.,,  ,i,ffir,.i 
Livy  tells  us  that  it  was  placed  by  different  writers  in  different  ""■ 
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years  ;  stud  hi!  himself  prefers  the  later  thi.te,la  yet  floes  not  give  it  correctly, 
[■'or,  aslarenium  was  surprised  in  the  winter,  the  doubt,  must  hiive  been,  whether 
to  fix  it  towards  the  end  of  the  consulship  of  Fabius  and  Gracchus,  or  of  Fulvius 
and  Appius  Claudius:  it  could  never  have  been  placed  so  early  as  the  consulship  of 
Fabiu.s  and  Alarcellus.  Livv  describes  if  after  he  bus  mentioned  the  coming  into 
office  of  fulvius  uud  Claudius,  as  if  it  belonged  lo  [.heir  year;  yet  he  places  it 
before  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  which  implies  that  it  must  have  occurred  in 
(lie  preceding  winter,  whilst  Fabius  and  Gracchus  were  still  in  office.  Polyhius 
evidently  gave  the  later  date,  that  is,  the  year  of  Fulvius  and  Appius,  but  tbu 
end  of  it:  according  to  him,  it  followed  die  death  of  (Iracchus,  and  tlie  various 
events  of  the  summer  of  ,112.  And  there  ate  some,  strong  reasons  for  believing 
this  to  be  the  more  probable  position.  If  this  were  so,  we  must  suppose  i.'::it 
tiie  summer  of  511  was  passed,  without  any  important  netiou,  because  liaunibd. 
after  the  loss  of  .Arpi,  continued  to  watch  the  two  Itoman  armies  in  Apulia  ;  ai.ul 
that  either  the  fear  o:  losing  Tarentum,  or  the  bone  of  rceo\er.ing  Salajea  and 
other  Apulinn  towns,  Jetn.ir.cd  Fabius  ia  the  southeast,  and  deinved  the  siege  of 
Capua. 

In  the  mean  time  men's  minds  at  Eomc  were  restless  and  uneasy ;  and  the 
D  government  had  enoagh  to  do  to  present  their  running'  wild  in  ore 

direction  or  another.  The  city  laid  suffered  from  a  fire,  which 
lasted  a  whole  day  and  two  nights,  and  destroyed  all  the  buildings  along  the 
river,  with  many  of  those  on  ibe  slope  of  the  Oapitoliuc  lull,  and  between  it  and 
the  Fab. tine.13'  The  distress  thus  caused  would  be  great;  and  the  sasp'cions  of 
treason  and  incendiarism,  the  constant  attendants  of  great  lires  in  large  cities, 
would  be  sure  to  intbi'.ter  the  actual  suffering.  At  such  a,  time  every  one  would 
crave  to  know  what  '.he  future  had  in  store  for  htm  ;  and  whoever  professed  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  fate  found  many  to  believe  him.  Faith  in  the 
gods  of  Home  was  beginning  to  be  shaken :  if  they  could  not,  or  would  not  save, 
other  powers  might  be  more  propitious;  and  sacrifices  and  prayers  to  strange 
gods  were  offered  ia  the  Forum  and  Capitol  ;  while  prophets,  deceiving  or  de- 
ceived, were  galherii-.g  crowds  i:i  every  street,  making  a  profit  of  their  neigh  bo;  s' 
curiosity  and  credulity,1"  iNor  were  these  vagabond  prophets  the  only  men  who 
preyed  upon  the  public  distress, :  flu;  wealthy  merchants,  who  had  come  forward 
with  patriotic  zeal  to  supply  the  armies  when  the  treasury  was  unable  lo  bear 
the  burden,  were  now  found  to  be  seeking  their  own  base  gain  out  of  their  pre- 
tended liberality.  M.  1'ostumtus,  of  f'yrgi,  was  charged  by  public  rumor  with 
the  grossest  frauds :  he  had  demanded  to  he  reimbursed  for  the  loss  of  stores 
furnished  by  him  at  sea,  when  no  such  loss  had  occurred;  he  had  loaded  old 
rotten  vessels  with,  cargoes  fa"  trilling  value  ;  the  sailors  bid  purposely  sunk  the 
ships,  and  had  escaped  in  their  boats  ;  and  then  Postumius  magnified  the  value 
of  their  cargo,  and  prayed  to  he  iudumulhed  for  the  loss.1"  Even  the  virtue  of 
Fenian  mat  tons  ctuiid.  not  stand,  the  contagion  of  this  evil  time  :  more  than  or.e 
ease  of  shnme  was  brought,  by'  the  aal.des  before  the  judgment  of  the  people."5 
Han's  spirit  failed  with  woman's  modesty  :  tho  citizens  of  the  military  age  were 
slow  to  enlist;  and  many  from  the  country  tribes  would  not  come  to  florae  when 
the  consuls  summoned  them.1"  All  this  unsoundness  a;  home  may  have  bad  its 
effect  on  the  operations  of  the  war,  and  tended  to  make  Fabius  more  than  usually 
cautious,  as  another  defeat  at  such  a  moment  might  have  extinguished  the  Koman 
name. 

Against  this  weight  of  evils  the  senate  bore  up  vigorously.     The  superstitions 

of  the  people,  their  worship  of  strange  gods,  and  their  shrinking 
us.  '  J[«miii«..  from  military  service,  required  to  he  noticed  without  delay.     The 

cityprretor.M.  Atilius,  issued  an  edict  forbidding  all  public  sacrifices 
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to  strange  gods,  or  with  any  sirnngerit.es.  Ail  books  of  prophecies,  ai]  formularies 
of  prayer  or  of  sacrifice,  were  to  be  brought  to  Jiim  before  the  first  of  April ; 
that  is,  before  he  went  out  of  office.1"  The  great  ceremonies  of  the  national  re- 
ligion were  celeb lilted  with  more  than  usual  magnificence;  tin:  great  games  of 
the  circus  were,  kept  up  for  an  additional  day  ;  two  days  were  added  to  (lie  celc- 
bnV. ion  of  the  games  of  the  commons  ;  and  they  were  further  marked  1);'  a  pub- 
lic entertainment  given  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  eapitol 
to  all  the  poorer  citizens.1"  A  great  military  effort  was  to  be  made  tin:  ensuing 
camnaigi; ;  old  Q.  1'ulvins  .oiaceas,  one  of  ihe  aidest  as  well  as  severest  men  ir. 
Home,  was  chosen  consul  for  the  third  time  ;  and  Appius  Claudius  was  elected 
as  his  colleague.1*  The  armies,  notwithstanding  the  dilii cully  of  enlisting  sol- 
diers, were  to  be  nugmenfed  ;  two  extraordinary  coi::.  missions,  of  three  me  ml  ie  is 
each,  were  appointed,  one  to  visit  all  the  country  tribes  within  fifty  miles  of  Rome, 
and  the  other  such  as  were  more  remote.  Every  free-horn  citizen  was.  to  be 
passed  in  review  ;  and  boys  under  seventeen  were  to  be  enlisted,  if  they  seemed 
strong  enough  to  hear  arms  ;  but  their  years  of  service  were,  to  count  from  their 
enlistment ;  and  if  they  were  called  ont  before  the  military  age  began,  they  might 
claim  their  discharge  before  it  ended.1" 

While  dealing  thus  strictly  with  the  disorders  and  want  of  zeal  of  the  multi- 
tude, the  senate,  it  might  have  been  supposed,  would  not  spare  the  ,.,„lllhulmt  „f  rolta. 
fraud  of  the  contractor  Postumius.  But  with  that  neglect  of  ml°*- 
eepial  justice,  winch  is  the  habiuiai  sin  of  an  aristocracy,  i.key  punished  ihe  poor, 
but  v.  ere  afraid  to  attack  the  wealthy  ;  and  although  the  city  prater  had  made 
an  official  representation  of  the.  tricks  practised  by  Postumius,  no  steps  were 
taken  against  him.  Amongst  (he  new  tribunes,  however,  were-  iwo  of  the  noble 
house  of  the  Oarvilii,  wdio,  indignant  at  the  impunity  of  so  great  an  offender,  re- 
solved to  bring  bim  to  trial.  They  at  first  demanded  no  other  penalty  than 
that  a  fine  of  200,000  ases  should  be  imposed  on  him;  but  when  the  trial 
came  on,  a  large  party  of  the  moneyed  men  broke  up  the  assembly  by  creating  a 
riot,  and  no  sentence  was  passed.  This  presumption,  however,  overshot  its 
mark  ;  the  consuls  look  up  the  matter  and  laid  if  before  the  senate  :  the  senate 
resolved  that  the  peace  of  the  common  wealth  had  been  violently  outraged  ;  and 
the.  tribunes  now  proceeded  against  Postumius  raid  the.  principal  authors  of  the. 
disturbance  eapiial'y.  Jia.il  was  demanded  of  them  ;  but  they  deserted  their 
■bail,  and  went  into  exile;  upon  which  the  people,  on  the  motion  of  the  trib- 
unes, ordered  that  their  property  should,  be  sold,  and  themselves  outlawed/18 
Thus  the  balance  of  justice  was  struck;  and  this,  doubtless,  contributed  to 
conciliate!  the:  poorer  citizens,  and  to  make  them  more  ready  to  bear  their  part 
in  the  war. 

It  was  resolved  (hat  Capua  should  he  besieged  without  delay.  In  the-  pre- 
ceding vear,  112  noble  Capuans  had  left  the  city,  and  come  over  Rni„i„,im  B  tM|!e, 
to  the  Romans,  stipulating  for  nothing  but  their  lives  and  proper-  C*^"L 
ties.143  This  shows  that  tiie  aristocrntica]  party  in  Capua  could  not  be  depended 
on:  if  the  city  were  hard  pressed,  they  would  not  be  ready  to  make  any  extra- 
ordinary saerii'ecs  in  its  behalf.  Hannibal  was  far  away  in  the  farthest  corner  of 
Italy ;  and  as  long  as  the  citadel  of  Xarentum  held  out,  he  would  be  unwilling  to 
move  towards  Campania.  Even  if  he  should  move,  four  armies  were  ready  to 
oppose  him  ;  those  of  the  iwo  cor.sais,  of  the  consul's  boidier,  On.  I'ulvius,  who 
was  prsetor  in  Apulia,  and  of  another  prretor,  C.  O'audius  iN'ero,  who  ci  amnur.ded 
two  legions  in  the  camp  above  Kuessula.  Besides  this  mass  of  forces,  Ti.  Grac- 
chus, the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  slil!  retained  his  army  as  proconsul  inLu- 
tania,,  and  might  be-  supposed  capable  of  keeping  lianno  and  the  army  of  Brut- 
tiura  in  check. 
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It  was  late  in  tin?  spring  before  die  consuls  tool;  the  field.  One  of  them,  suc- 
,hB Cl.l.1?1.,:m„  .:vl..y  cecded  to  the  anny  of  the  late,  consul,  Fabius  ;  the  other  took  the 
l„ Li,„-.m ■■:.,! i.- ,■  .■.;.:  '  lu-0  jff,-ions  with  which  Cn.  Fulvius  Ccutumulas  had  held  the 
camp  ahove  Suessula,^"  These  armies  marching,  the  one  from  Apulia,  the  other 
from  Campania,  met  at  Boviamuu  :  there,  at  the  ba.ek  of  the  Mat.ese,  i:i  the  coun- 
try of  the  Fontrian  Saunutes,  the  faii.hful  allies  of  Rome,  this  consuls  were  mak- 
ing preparations  for  the  siege  of  Capua.,  and.  perhaps,  were  at,  the  same  lime 
watching  the  state  or"  affairs  in  the  south,  and  the  mo  vein  cuts  of  Hannibal.  The 
Cmupauiaus  suspected  that  mischief  was  coming  upon  them,  and  sent  a.  deputa- 
tion to  I  la.imibal  praying  him  to  aid  them.  If  they  were  to  stand  a  siege,  it  was 
important  that  the  city  should  be  well  supplied  with  provisions  ;  and  their  own 
harvest,  had  been  so  insufficient,  owing  to  tin-  devastation  caused  by  the  war, 
that  they  had  scarcely  enough  for  their  present  consumption,  lt.anv.ibal  wouid 
therefore  be  pleased  to  order  that  supplies  should  be  sent  to  them  from  the  coun- 
try of  his  Savcniic  and  Lucanian  allies,  before  their  communications  were  cut  of! 
by  the  presence  of  the  Iloman  armies.161 

Hannibal  was  still  near  Tnrentuni,  vdicther  hoping  to  win  the  town  or  the  cita- 
ii« Etirfs ii™-iu to rt-  del,  the  doubtful  cluonology  oi'  ibis  period  will  .not  allow  us  to 
ftreo^iL.bh°JJii-  decide.  He  ordered  Hamio,  with  the  army  of  Bruttium,  to  move 
srara-  forward  into  Snmnium  ;   a  most,  delicate  operation,  if  the  two  con- 

suls were  with  their  armies  at  Bovianum,  and  Gracchus  in  Lueania  itself,  in  the 
very  line  of  llanuo's  march,  and  if  C.  Kero,  with  (wo  legions  more,  was  lying  in 
the  camp  above  Sucssuia.  But  the.  army  from  Suessula,  had  been  given  to  one 
of  She  consuls,  and  the  legions  which  were  to  hike  its  place  were  to  lie  marched 
from  the  coast  of  Picemim,  and  perhaps  had  hardly  reached  their  destination. 
The  Lucaniaas  themselves  seem  to  have  found  sufficient  employment  for  Grac- 
chus ;  and  linrmo  moved  with  a  rapidity  which  friends  aud  enemies  were  alike 
unprepared  for.  He  arrived  safely  iu  die  neighborhood  of  D  uneven  turn,  rn- 
cai.uped  his  anny  in  a  strong  position  about  (htee  miles  from  the  town,  and  dis- 
patched word,  to  the  Capua.ris  that  they  should,  instantly  send  off  every  carriage 
and  beast  of  burden  in  their  city,  to  cany  home  the  corn  which  he  was  going  to 
provide  for  them.  The  towns  of  the  Caudine  Bamniios  emptied  then'  inag.-ixines 
for  the  purpose,  and  forwarded  all  their  com  to  llanno's  camp.  Thus  far  eiII 
prospered  ;  but  the  negligence  of  the  Uapuans  ruined  every  tiling  :  they  had  not 
carriages  enough  ready  ;  and  Hanno  was  obliged  to  wait  in  his  perilous  situation, 
where  every  hour's  delay  was  exposing  him  to  destruction.151  Bcncveulum  was 
a  Latin  colony,  in  other  wolds,  Fi  strong  Unman  garrison,  watching  all  Irs  pro- 
ceedings ;  from  thence,  mformaion  was  sent  to  the  consuls  at  IWianum  :  and 
Fuliius  with  ais  army  instantly  set  out,  and  entered  J.'eneveutum  by  night. 
There  he  found  that  the  Capuaus  with  their  means  of  transport  were  at  length 
arrived  ;  and  ah  disposable  hands  had  been  pressed  into  the  service  ;  that  I-bm- 
no's  camp  was  crowded  with  cattle  and  carriages,  and  a  mixed  multitude  of  un- 
armed men,  and  even  of  women  and  children  ;  and  that  a  vigorous  blow  might 
win  it  -with  all  its  spoil :  the  indefatigable  general  was  absent,  scouring  the  coun- 
try for  additional  supplies  of  corn.  Fulvius  sallied  from  Ijeneventum  a.  little 
before  daybreak,  and  led  his  soldiers  to  assault  Hanno's  position.  Under  all  dis- 
advantages of  surprise  and  disorder,  the  Carthaginians  resisted  so  vigorously,  that 
Fulvius  was  on.  the  point  of  calling  off  his  men,  when  a  brave  Peliguian  officer 
threw  the  standard  of  his  cohort  over  the  enemy's  wail,  and  desperately  climbed 
the  rampart  and  scaled  the  wad  to  recover  it.  His  cohort  rushed  after  him  ;  and 
a  Roman  centurion  then  set  the  same  example,  which  was  followed  with  equal 
alacrity.  Then  the  Romans  broke  into  the  camp  cat  every  side,  even  tin:  wounded 
men  struggling  on  with  the  mass,  that  they  might  die  within  the  enemy's  ram- 
parts.    The  slaughter  was  great,  and  the   prisoners  many;  .hut  above  all,  the 
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whole  of  the  corn  which  Hanuo  had  collected  for  the  relief  of  Capua  was  lost, 
and  the  object  of  his  expedition  totally  frustrated.  He  himself,  hearing  of  the, 
wreck  of  his  army,  retreated  with  speed  into  liruttium."* 

Again  the  Capuans  sent  to  Hannibal  requesting  h.iin  to  ad  them  ere  it  was  too 
late.  "Their  negligence  had  just  cost  him  an  army,  and  had  frustrated  T1l, ai„,„_c  „,,„;„ „,,. 
all  his  plana  for  their  relief;  but,  with  unmoved  temper,  he  assured  P1i"M"d- 
(hem  that  he  would  not  forget  them,  and  sent  back  2000  of  his  invincible  cav- 
alry with  the  deputation,  to  protect  their  lands  from  the  enemy's  ravages.  It 
was  important  to  him  not  to  leave  the  smith  of  Italy  till  the  very  last  moment ; 
for  since  he  had  taken  Tareatum.  !::e  neighboring  (.1  reek  cities  iA  Mei.a.pont.um, 
Heraelea,  and  Thurii,  had  joined  him;  and  as  he  had  before  won  Croton  and 
Locri,  he  was  now  master  of  the  whole  coast  from  the  straits  of  Messana  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  with  the  exception  of  Rhegium  and  the  citadel  of  Taren- 
tiim.  Into  the  latter  the  Romans  had  lately  thrown  supplies  of  provisions  ;  and 
the  garrison  was  so  strong,  that  Hannibal  was  unwilling  to  march  into  Cam- 
pania, while  such  a  powerful  force  of  the  enemy  was  eft  behind  in  so  favorable 
a  position."4 

The  consuls  meanwhile,  not  content  with  their  own.  two  armies,  and  with  the 
two  legions  expected,  if  not  yet  arrived,  in  (he  tamp  above  Sues-        h  ^ 

sula,  sent  to  Gracchus  in  Lucauia,  desiring  him  to  biing  up  In-;  ■  ■■■  ■ 
cav;i ivy  and  light  troops  to  Beneveutiim,  to  sire.ngtheu  them  in 
that  kind  of  force,  in  which  they  fully  felt  their  inferiority.  Rut  before  he  could 
leave  his  own  province,  he  was  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by  (lie  treachery  of  a 
Lucauian  in  (he  Roman  interest,  and  perished.''1  His  qmestor,  Cn.  Cornelius, 
inarched  with  Ids  cavalry  towards  l.ioneveiu.um,  according  to  the  consul's  orders; 
but.  the.  infantry,  consisting  of  the  skives  whom  he  had  enfranchised,  thought  that 
their  services  were  ended  by  the.  death  of  their  deliverer,  and  immediately  dis- 
persed to  their  homes.161  Thus  I.ucnnia  was  left  without  either  a  Rinnan  army 
or  general;  but  _M,  Oentenius,  an  old  centurion,  distinguished  for  his  strength 
ami.  courage,  undertook  (he  command  there,  if  the  senate  would  intrust  him  with 
a  force  equal  to  a  single  legion.  Perhaps,  like  T,  I'omponius  Yoieniamis,  he  was 
connected  with  some  of  the  contractors  and  moneyed  n-.en,  and  owed  his  appoint- 
ment as  much  to  (heir  interest  as  to  his  own  reputation.  I'ut  be.  was  a  brave 
and  popular  soldier  ;  and  so  many  volunteers  joined  him  on  ins  march,  hoping  to 
be  enriched  by  the  plunder  of  Luoania,  that  he  arrived  there  with  a  force,  it  is 
said,  amounting  to  near  sixteen  thousand  men.  His  confidence  and  that  of  his 
followers  was  doomed  to  be  wofully  disappointed.15' 

The  consuls  knew  that  Hannibal  was  far  away;  and  they  did  not  know  that 
any  of  his  cavalry  were  in  Capua.  They  issued  boldly,  therefore,  ^  RmMM  ^  ^ 
from  (he  Caudino  Forks  on  the  groat  Oampaniau  plain,  and  scat-  .iii  ™a°*»^™ 
tered  their  forces  far  and  wide  to  destroy  the  still  green  corn.  To  "''"'  ' 
their  astonishment  the  gates  of  Capua  were,  thrown  open  ;  and  with  (lie  Oampa- 
niau infantry  they  recognised  the  dreaded  cavalry  of  Hannibal.  In  a  moment 
their  foragers  were  driven  in  ;  and  as  they  hastily  formed  their  legions  in  order 
of  battle  to  cover  them,  the  horsemen  broke  upon  them  like  a  whirlwind,  and 
drove  (hem  with  great  loss  and  confusion  to  their  ca.mp,''8  This  sharp  lesson 
ta.ughi,  them  caution :  but  their  numbers  were  overwhelming:  and  their  tw'o 
armies,  encamped,  before  Capita,  cut  oil'  the  commuuicaiions  of  the  city,  and  had 
the  harvest  of  the  whole  country  in  their  power. 

lint  ere  many  days  had  elapsed,  an  unwelcome  sight  was  seen  on  the  summit 
of  Tifata  ;  Hannibal  was  there  once  more  with  his  army.  He  H«™ii>«i  nm™  w 
descended  into  Capua ;  two  days  afterwards  he  marched  out  to  Tito"' 
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bailie  ;  again  his  invincible  r\mnidians  struck  terror  into  the  Iionian  line,  when 
t. ! i o  sudden  arrival  of  On.  Cornelius  with  the  cavalry  of  Cra.echus'  army  broke  oft 
the  nation  ;  and  neither  side,  it  is  said,  knowing  what  tliis  new  force  might  be, 
both,  us  if  by  com  in  on  consent,  retreated.1,1'  flow  I  [annibal  so  outstripped.  Cor- 
nelius :is  to  arrive  from  Tarentum  on  tlie  scene  of  action  two  or  three  day:;  before 
him,  who  was  coming  from  Lucania,  wo  arc  nor.  lo'i.i,  and  can  only  coivjeclurt;. 
But  the  arrival  of  (his  reinforcement,  though  ir.  had  saved  the  consuls  from  de- 
feat, did  not  embolden  them  to  hold  their  ground:  Lh.ey  left,  (heir  camps  as  soon 
as  night  came  on  ;  Fnlvius  fell  down  upon  the  coast,  near  Curaie;  Appius  Clau- 
dius retreated  in  the  direction  of  Lucania. 

Few  passages  in  history  can  oiler  a  parallel  to  Hn.nnibid's  campaigns  ;  but 'this 
confident  gathering  of  (he  enemies'  overflowing  numbers  round 
npu°'  the  city  of  his  nearest  allies,  his  sudden,  march,  the  unlooked-for 
appearance  of  his  dreaded  veterans,  and  the  instant  scattering  of  the  bosiegmg 
armies  before  him,  remind  us  of  the  deliverance  of  Dresden  in  1813,  when  Napo- 
leon broke  in  upon  the  allies'  confident  expectations  of  victory,  and  drove  them 
away  in  signal  defeat.  And  like  the  allies  in  that  great  campaign,  the  Roman 
generals  knew  their  own  strength;  and  though  yielding  to  the  shock  of  their 
adversary's  surpassing  energy  and  genius,  they  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
scared  from  their  purpose*,  hut  begun  again  steadily  to  draw  the  toils  which  lie 
had  once  broke  through.  Groat  was  the  joy  in  Capua,  when  the  people  rose  in 
the  morning  and  saw  the  Roman  camps  abandoned  :  there  needs  no  witness  to 
tell  ns  with  what  sincere  and  dee]:  admiration  thev'  followed  and  gawd  on  their 
deliverer;  how  confident  thev  felt  that,  with  him  for  a,  shield,  no  harm  could 
reach  them.  Hat  almost  within  sight  and  hearing  of  their  joy,  the  stern  old 
Fulvius  was  crouching,  as  it  were,  in  bis  thicket,  walching  the  moment  for  a 
second  spring  noon  his  prey  ;  and  when  llnnuibiil  left  that  rejoicing  aad  admiring 
maltitude  to  follow  the  traces  of  Appius,  [a;  passed  through  the  gates  of  Capua, 
to  enter  them  again  no  more. 

Appius  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Lucania  :  this  is  all  that  is  reported  of  his 
oaiisrsBLminhL^w  marcrl  <  an&  t'leT1'  alter  a  W'1'*1*-  having  Soil  his  enemy  in  the  direc- 
^'■'".^ '','.:. :'-:'.'-':  viou  which  t  1  his  j  irposes.  he  turned  off  by  another  road,  and 
made  his  way  back  In  Campania,1'1'3  With  snob  a  total  absence  of 
details,  it  is  impossible  la  fix  the  line  of  his  march  exactly.  It  was  easy  for  Ap- 
pius to  take  the  round  of  the  Mntese  ;  retiring  first  by  the  great  road  to  liene- 
ventnm,  then  turning  to  his  left  and  regaining  his  old  quarters  a',  Lovianum, 
from  whence,  the  instant  that  Hanaibai  ceased  to  follow"  him,  he  would  move 
along  under  the  north  side  of  the  Matese  to  -.'Esernia,  and  descend  again  upon 
Campania  by  the  valley  of  the  Vullurnus.  Hannibal's  pursuit  was  "aeeessatily 
stepped  as  sona  as  Appius  moved  northwards  from  Jiencventum  :  .lie  could  not 
sup  pat  Ids  avmv  in  the  colon tv  of  (lie  l'oatr';.-.:  Smmiiles,  where  every  thing  W':S 
hostile  to  him  ;  nor  did  be  like  to  a'band.on  his  Sine  of  direct  communication  with 
southern  Italy.  Hi.1  had  gained  a  respite  for  Capua,  and  had  left  an  auxiliary 
force  to  aid  in  its  defence  :  meanwhile  other  objects  must  not  be  neglected  ;  aad 
the  fall  of  tlie  citadel  of  Tareriunn  might  of  itself  prevent  or  raise  the  siege  of 
Capua.  So  he  turned  off  i'roi:;  fulh>wh:g  Appias.  and  was  marching  back  to  the 
south,  when  lie  was  teal  that  a  Roman  army  was  attempting  to  bar  his  passage 
in  Lucania.  This  was  the  motley  multitude  commanded  by  Centenias,  which 
had  succeeded,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  army  of  Gracchus.  With  what  mad 
hope,  or  under  what  false  impression,  Centenius  could  have  been  tempted  to  rush 
upon  certain  destruction,  we  know  not :  but  in  the  number,  no  less  than  in  the 
quality  of  ids  i.roops,  he  mast  have  been  far  inferior  to  his  adversary.  His  men 
fought  bra.voly  ;   and  ho  did  a  centurion's  duty  well,  however  he  may  have  faded 
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as  a,  general ;   but  lie  was  killed,  and  nearly  fifteen  thousand  men  are  said  to  have 
perished  with  him.,flL 

Thus  Lucania  was  cleared  of  the  Romans  ;  and  as  the  firmest  partisan  of  the 
Roman  interest  among  the  fa.iea.nians  bad  been  the  very  man  who  onjthnt  ofOtFuWu 
had  betrayed  Gracchus  to  his  fate,  it  is  likely  that,  the  Carthaginian  ia  A^- 
party  was  triumphant  through  the  whole  country.  Only  one.  Roman  army  was 
left  in  the  south  of  Italy,  tin:  two  legions  commanded  hy  (.'::.  1'ulvius  Flaecus, 
the  consul's  brother,  in  Apulia.  But  Cn.  Fulvius  .had  nothing  ui  his  brother's 
iibilitj- ;  lie  was  a  man  gfoivn  old.  in  profligacy  ;  and  the  discipline  of  his  army 
was  said  to  be  in  the  worst  condition,  Hamiibal,  hoping  '.0  complete  liis  work, 
moved  at  once  into  Apulia,  and  found  Fulvius  in  the  neighborhood  of  Herdonea. 
'I'he  Roman  general  met  liim  in  the  open  field  without  hesitation,  and  was  pres- 
ently  defeated  ,  he  himself  escaped  from  the  action,  hat  Hannibal  had  occupied 
I. lie  principal  roads  in  tlie  rear  of  the  enemy  with  his  cavalry  ;  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Roman  army  was  cut  to  pieces."2 

We  naturally  ask  what  result  followed  from  these  two  <;;rea.t  victories;  and.  to 
this  question  we  lind  no  recorded  answer.  Hannibal,  we  are  told,  Wi„[m„  ,ha  „,m}u 
returned  to  Tarer.tnrn  ;  hut  1ir.dir.ji;  that  the  citadel  sfiil  held  out,  ;-  ""'■"  ■>■■■■■■■-■■■■>■ 
and  could  neither  be  forced  nor  surprised,  and  that  provisions  were  still  introduced 
by  sea,  a  naval  blockade  in  ancient,  warfare  being  always  inefficient,  be  marched 
o1f  towards  Rrundisittm,  on  seme  prospect  that  the  town  would  be  betrayed  into 
his  hands.  This  hope  also  failed  him  ;  and  lie  remained  inactive  in  Apulia,  or  in 
the-  country  of  the-  Sal'oulincs,  during  !hc  rest  of  the  year.  Meantime  the  con- 
suls received  orders  from  the  senate,  to  collect  the  wrecks  of  the  two  beaten 
armies,  ami  to  search  for  the  soldiers  of  Gracchus'  army,  who  had  dispersed,  as 
we  have  seen,  after  his  death.  Tim  city  prador,  1.'.  Cornelius,  carried,  on  the  sa.me 
search  nearer  Rome:  and  these  duties,  savs  fayy,  were  a.ll  performed  most  care- 
fully a.nd  vigorously. ,-s  This  is  all  the  information  which  e.vists  for  us  in.  ',he 
remains  of  the  ancient  writers  ;  but  assuredly  this  is  no  mililary  history  of  a  cam- 
paign. 

It  is  always  to  be  understood  teat:  Hannibal  could  no!  remain  long  in  an 
enemy's  country,  from  the  dillicull.y  of  feeding  Irs  men,  especially  ii:iHo„iLto,  0[  iimnii- 
ius  eavahy.  Rut  the  country  round  Capua,  was  not  all  hostile;  bi'L'9 Bituaii™. 
A  telle  and  Ca'atia,  in  the  plain  of  Campania  itself,  were  still  his  allies  ;  so  were 
many  of  t':e  Oiiudmo  Sammies,  from  whose  cities  llaano  had  collected  the  corn 
early  in  this  year  for  the  relief  of  Capua.  Again,  we  can  coneeno  how  the  num- 
ber of  the  Human  armies  sotnetic.es  oppressed  bun  ;  how  be  dared  not  stay  long 
in  one  quarter,  lest  a  greater  evil  should  befall  him  in  another.  Rut  at  lids  mo- 
ment three  great  disasters,  the  dispersion  of  the  army  of  Gracchus,  and  the 
destruction  of  those  of  Conforms  and  Ifulyius,  had.  cleared  the  south  of  Italy  of 
the  Romans  ;  and  his  friends  in  Anaiia,  in  Lueania,  at  Tarentum,  and  in  Uiuli.ium, 
could  have  nothing  to  fear,  had  he  left  them  for  the  time  to  their  own  resources. 
Whv,  after  defeating  Fulvius,  did  he  not  retrace  his  steps  towards  Can.-.pama, 
ho'.d  the  Held  with  the  aid  of  his  Campauian  and  Samnite  ailies  till,  the  end  of  the 
military  season,  and  then  winter  close  at  hand,  on  Ihe  shores  of  the  gulf  of 
Salerno,  in  the  country  of  his  allies,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  Romans 
either  to  undertake  or  to  maintain  the  siego  of  Capua? 

That  his  not  doing  this  was  not  his  own  fault,  his  extraordinary  ability  and 
energy  may  sufficiently  assure  us.  But  where  the  hindrance  was,  H„rl  ,  „  „  , 
we  eaimot  for  certain  discover.  His  army  must,  have  been  worn  ™iM»rL°s  lllji,,!::- 
hv  i"is  long  and  rapid  march  to  and  from  Campania,  and  by  two  battles  fouyiit 
wilh  so  short  an  interval.  His  vouaded  must  bave  been  numerous  ;  nor  can  we 
tell  how  such  hard  service  in  the  heat  of  summer  may  have  tried  the  health  of 
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his  soldiers.  His  horses.  Loo,  ■must,  have  needed  rest;  and  to  oversltnin the  main 
arm  of  Ills  strength  would  ha.ve  been  fatal.  Perhaps,  loo,  great,  as  was  flari'dbal's 
ascendency  over  his  ;iiinv,  there  lias  n  point  beyond  which  it  could  no;  be  tried 
with  safa'.y.  J.ong  marches  a.nd  hard-ibugt.t  tables  !>nvc  Liu-  soldier,  especially 
the  Gaul  and  liie  Spaniard,  what  in  Ins  eyes  was  ;i  rightful  claim  to  a  season  of 
rest  and  enjoyment :  the  men  might,  ha.ve  murmured  had  they  noL  been  perm:!.: cd 
to  taste  some  reward  of  their  victories.  Besides  all  these  reasons,  the  necessity 
of  ii.  second  march  into  Campania,  may  not  have  seemed  urgent;  the  extent  of 
CTipua  was  great ;  if  the  Roman  consuls  did  encamp  before  it,  still  the,  city  was 
in  no  immediate  danger  ;  after  the  winter  another  advance  would  again  enable 
him  to  throw  supplies  into  the  town,  and  to  drive  off  the  I  toman  armies.  So 
Capna  was  left  for  the  present  to  its  own  resources,  and  Hannibal  passed  the 
autumn  and  winter  in  Apulia. 

Immediately  the  Konnm  armies  closed,  again  upon  their  prey.  Three  grand 
nj  magazines  of  corn  were  established,  to  feed  flic  besieging  army 
ap  wwi  »  'd-jiiijiu  d  tiring  (lie  winter,  one  at  Oasilinum  within  three  miles  of  (.'a  pua  ; 
another  at  a  fort  builtfor  the  purpose  at  the  mouth  of  the  Viutuv- 
nus  ;  and  a  third  at  Puteoli.  Into  these  two  last  magazines  this  corn  was  con- 
veyed by  .sea  from  Ostia,  whither  it  had  already  been  collected  from  Sardinia  and 
Hiruria.161  Then  the  consuls  summoned  (.',  Nero  from  Ids  cam])  above  Buessula  ; 
and  the  three  armies  began  the  great  work  of  surrounding  Capua  wife  double 
continuous  lines,  s'.rong  enough  to  repel  the  besieged  on  one  side,  and  Hannibal 
on  the  other,  when  lie  should  again  appear  in  Campania.  The  inner  line  was  car- 
ried round  the  city,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  walls  ; 
the  outer  line  was  concentric,  with  it  ;  and.  the  space  between  the  two  served  for 
the  cantonments  and  magazines  of  the  besiegers.  The  lines,  says  A  fipiau,1'^  looked 
like  a  great  city,  inclosing  ;i  smaller  city  in  l.iie  middle  ;  like  the  famous  linos  of  the 
Peloponne  sinus  before  i'lalna.  What  time  was  employed  in  completing  them 
we  know  not;  they  were  interrupted  In'  continual  sallies  of  the  besieged;  and 
Jubellius  Tauren  and  the  Capuan  cavalry  were  generally  too  strong  for  the  Koman 
horsemen.1-'1  But  their  infantry  could  do  nothing  against  (lie  legions  ;  the  be- 
sieging nrmv  must  have  amounted  nearly  to  sixty  thousand  men  ;  and  siowly  but 
surely  the  imprisoning  walls  were  raised,  and  their  circle  completed.,  shutting  out 
the  last  gleams  of  light  from  the  eyes  of  the  devoted  city. 

Before  the  works  were  closed  all  round,  the  consuls,  according  to  tie.:  senate's 
Ti,.i,;.;t,:r'tf,r«„:ii,,-  directions  signified  to  them  by  the  city  pro? tor,  announced  to  (lie 
;;'.,  '..:.'V;';'r'. .'."'...  C\ipuans,  that  whoever  chose  to  come  out  of  the  city  with  his 
A.a.o.i.n.  A.c.aa.  £Am\\y  ant'  property  before  the  ides  of  March,  might  do  so  with 
safety,  and  should  be  untouched  in  body  or  goods, !,IT  Tt  would  seem  then  that 
the  wairks  were  not  completed  till  late  in  the  winter ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that, 
the  term  of  grace  would  have  been  prolonged  to  a  remote  day,  especially  as  the 
ides  oi  March  were  the  beginning  of  the  new  consular  year;  and  it  could  not  be 
Known  long  beforehand  whether  the  present  cotisais  would  he  continued  in  their 
command  or  no.  The  offer  was  received  by  the  besieged,  it  is  said,  with  open 
scorn  ;  their  provisions  were  as  ye!,  abundant.  their  cavalry  excellent  ;  their  hope 
of  iiid  from  Hannibal,  as  soon  as  (he  campaign,  should  open,  was  confident.  But 
bulvius  waited  his  time  ;  nor  was  his  thirst  for  Capital  blood  hi  he  d'.sappOiiiiod 
by  his  removal  from  the  siege  a.t  the  end  of  the  year ;  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
new  consuls  were  men  of  no  great  consideration,  appointed  probably  lor  i  hat  very 
reason,  that  their  claims  might  not  interfere  with  those  of  then'  predecessors. 
One  of  them,  P.  Sulpieius  Gallia,  had  tilled  no  curule  office  previously:  the 
other,  Cn.  iFulvius  Centm-ndus,  had  been  prui'.or  two  \ears  before,  but  was  not 
disiirguished  bv  any  remiakahle  action.      The  siege  oi'  Capua  was  still  to  be  con- 
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ducted  by  Appius  Claudius  and  Fulvius  ;  and  they  were  ordered  not  to  retire 
from  their  positions  till  they  should  have  taken  the  city.168 

"What  was  the  state  of  affairs  hi  Capua  meantime,  we  know  not.  The  Roman 
stories  are  little  to  be  credited,  which  represent  all  the  richer  and  BtatsorCn 

nobler  ci.lkeus  as  abandoning  the  government,  and  lending  the 
office  of  chid'  magistrate,  Meildix  Tutieus:,  to  he  lillcd  by  one  Seppius  Lesius,  a 
man  of  obscure-  condition,  who  offered  himself  as  a  candidate.10''  "Neiilicr  Vibius 
Virrlus  nor  Juhellius  Taurea  wanted  resolution  to  abide  by  their  country  to  the 
last ;  and  it  was  expressly  said  that,  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  siege,  there 
was  no  Rom;;-:  party  in  Ca.pua ;  no  voice  was  heard  to  speak  of  peace  or  sur- 
render; no  citizen  had  embraced  the  consul's  oilers  of  mercy.™  Even  when  I  aey 
S-.:i;l  failed  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the  Roman  lines,  they  continued  io  make 
frequent,  sallies  :  and  Ibe  proconsuls  could  only  withstand  their  cavalry  hy  mix- 
in;.!;  IJLi-lil.-iLi-iv.t-il  fool  soldiers  amongst  the.  Roman  hec-emen,  aad  :.lius  strimg!  iion- 
in;;-  that  weakest,  arm  in  the  Roman  service.  Still,  as  the  blockade  was  now  fully 
established,  famine  must  be  felt  sooner  or  later  :  according! y  a  Nvtmidian  was 
sent  to  implore  Hannibal's  aid,  and  succeeded  in  getting  through  the  Roman 
lines,  and  carrying  his  message  sai'e.w  io  Biuttium.1'" 

Hannibal  listened  to  the  prayer,  and  leaving  ids  heavy  baggage  and  the  mass 
of  his  army  behind,  set  out  with  his  cavalry  ami  light  infantry,  and  i:,lr„,iw  M  ^  „, 
with  thirty- three  elephants."2  Whether  his  Bamiiile  arid  Lnuanian  M,l'!- 
a  dies  joined  him  on  the  march  is  not  .stated  ;  if  they  (lid  r.ot,  and  if  secrecy  and 
expedition  were  deemed  of  more  importance  than  an  addition  of  force,  the  troops 
which  he  led  ivif.li  him  must  have  been  more  like  a  single  corps  than  a  complete 
army.  Avoiding  Bivneventum,  he  descended  the  valley  of  the  Caior  towards  the 
Valiuruus,  stormed  a  Roman  post,  which  had  been  built  apparently  tu  cut  off 
the  communications  of  the  besieged  with  the  tipper  valley  of  the.  Tukurnus,  and 
encamped  immediately  behind  the  ridge  of  Tifata.  From  thence  he  descended 
once  more  into  the  plain  of  Capua,  displayed,  his  cavalry  before  the  Roman  bars 
in  the  hope  of  tempting  them  out  to  battle,  and  finding  that  this  did  not  succeed, 
commenced  a.  general  assault  upon  their  works. 

Unprovided  with  any  artillery,  his  best  hope  was,  that  the  .Romans  might  be 
allured  io  make  some  rash  sally  :  ins  cavalry  advanced  by  squad-  „:„,,:ua  Mt»tirs  tin 
rons  up  to  the  edge  of  the  trench,  and  discharged  shower,'.  01  aif        "  .    ;. 

siles  into   the  lines  ;   while  his  infantry  assailed  the  ramp 

tried  lo  force  their  way  through  the  palisade  which  surmounted  it.  From  within, 
the  lines  were  attacked  hy  the  Campanians  and  Ifatriibal's  auxiliary  garrison  ; 
but  the  Romans  were  numerous  enough  to  defend  both  fronts  of  their  works  ; 
they  held  their  irrouad  sleadily,  neither  yielding  nor  rashly  pursuing  ;  and  Han- 
jdbul,  finding-  his  utmost  efforts  vain,  drew  off  las  army.1'''  Same  resolution  must 
lie  taken  promptly  ;  his  cavalry  could  not  be  fed  where  he  was,  for  the  Romans 
had  previously  destroyed  or  carried  away  every  tiling  that  might  serve  for  for- 
age ;  nor  could  he  venture  to  wait  till  the  new  consuls  should  have  raised  their 
legions,  and  lie  ready  to  march  from  Rome  and  threaten  his  rear.  One  only 
hope-  remained  ;  one  attempt  might  yet  be  made,  which  should  either  raise  the 
sie.re  of  Capua  or  accomplish  a  still  greater  object :  Hannibal  resolved  to  march 
upon  Rome. 

A  Humidian  was  again  found,  who  undertook  to  pass  over  to  the  Bomanlines 
as  a  deserter,  and  from  thence  to  make  his  escape  into  Capita,  bear-  Ma  „„  wl  .^ni, 
i  ;■:;■  a  b-lier  i'ro-ai.  l.l.amroal,  which  explained  his  purpose,  and  eon-   '■■>■■■■'■■■'■■ 
iured  the  Capuans  patiently  to  abide  the  issue  of  Ids  attempt  for  a  little  while. Ir! 
When  tiiis  letter  reached  Capua,  1  lannibal  was  already  gone  ;  his  camp-fires  had 


18  T.ivy,  XXVI.  1.     l'routhms.  111.  Is.  ?,.  '■■'  Live,  XXVI.  E. 
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been  seen  burning,  as  usual,  all  ni^bt  in  his  accustomed  position  o:>  Xiiiita  ;  bu( 
In;  had  begun  his  march  the  preceding  eveiiimr,  ima;cijia.ii-ly  after  dark,  while  the 
l.lomar.s  svi!  I  i  I  Knight  i!-.at  his  army  was  hanging  over  their  heads,  and  were  look- 
ing for  a  second  assault.1" 

Ilia  army  disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  behind  Tifata;  and  they 
I'iiii.-.iik-.-r^.r.iinjm.L  knew  not  whither  he  was  gone.  Even  so  it  is  with  ns  at  this  day; 
taima oed»k]i.  we  yosa  n;,n  fr()m  'i'ifala ;  we  find  him  before  Rome ;  hut  wo  know 
nothing  of  his  course  between.  Conilictiii^  and  contradictory  accounts  have  made 
tin?  truth  undiscoverabie  :  wha.r.  regions  of  Italy  looked  with  fear  or  hope  on  the 
march  of  the  great  general  ar.d  his  famous  soldiers,  It  is  impossible,  from  our  ex- 
isting records  to  determine.  Whether  lie  followed  the  track  of  Pyrrhus,  and 
spread  havoc  through  the  hinds  of  the  numerous  colonies  on  the  Rath;  road,  Cales, 
Cashumi,  l.nteramna,  ::nd  l'Ycgelki:  ;':'J  or  whether,  to  bailie  the  enemy's  pursuit, 
mid  avoid  the  delay  of  crossing  the  Vulturnus,  he  plunged  northwards  into  the 
heart  of  Samninm,1T!  a.stonishcd  the  Latin  colonisls  of  (Esernia  with  his  unlooked- 
for  passage,  crossed  the  central  Apennines  into  the  country  of  the  Pelignians, 
and  then,  turning  suddenly  to  his  left,  broke  down  into  the  land  of  the  Mar- 
sians,  passing  along  '.he  eh.issy  wal.ers  of  i'ueinus,  and  under  the  ancient  walls  of 
Alba,  and  scaring  the  upland  idailes  lu.'.d  quiet  streams  of  ihe  aboriginal  rf.  bines, 
with  the  wild  array  of  his  "Xumidian  horsemen;  we  cannot  w'ah  any  cor.fkiene^ 
decide.  Yet  the  agreement  of  all  the  stories  as  to  the  latter  part  of  his  march 
seems  to  point  out  the  line  of  its  beginning.  All  accounts  say  that,  descending 
nearly  by  the  old  route  of  the  Gauls,  he  kept  the  Tiber  on  his  right,  and  the 
Anio  on  his  left ;  and  that,  finally,  he  crossed  the  Auio.  and  encamped  at  a  dis- 
tance of  less  than  four  miles  from  the  walls  of  Rome.'" 

Before  the  sweeping  pursuit  of  his  pfumidiaus,  crowds  of  fugitives  were  seen 
TemrmRomo;  juii-  flying  towards  the  ciiv,  while  the  smoke  of  burning-  houses  arose 
tujjui-jiasini.it.  far  ;ln(j  lvj(ie  ;nt0  the  sky  Within  the  walls  the  confusion  and 
terror  were  at  their  height :  he  was  come  at  last,  this  Hannibal,  whom  they  had 
so  long  dreaded  ;  he  had  at  length  dared  what  even  the  slaughter  of  Cannee  had 
not  emboldened  him  to  venture ;  some  victory  greater  even  than  Cannee  must 
have  given  him  this  confidence  ;  the  three  armies  before  Capua  must  be  utterly 
destroyed  ;  last  year  he  had  destroyed  or  dispersed  three  other  armies,  and  had 
gained'  possession  of  the  entire  south  of  Italy  ;  and  now  he  had  stormed  the  lines 
before  Uapnn,  had  cut  to  pieces  the  whole  remaining  force  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  was  come  to  Rome  to  finish  his  work.  So  the  wives  and  mothers  of  Home 
lamented,  as  they  hurried  to  the  temples;  and  there,  prostrate  before  the  gods, 
and  sweeping  the  sacred  pavement  with  their  unbound  hair  in  ihe  agony  of  their 
fear,  they  remained  pouring  forth  their  prayers  for  deliverance.  Their  sons  and 
husbands  hastened  to  man  the  walls  and  the  citadel,  and  to  secure  the  most  im- 
portant points  without  the  city  ;  whilst  the  senate,  as  calm  as  their  fathers  ot 
old,  whom  the  Gauls  massacred  when  sitting  at  their  own  doors,  but  with  the 
energy  of  manly  resolution,  rather  than  the  resignation  of  despair,  met  in  the 
Porum,  and  there  remained  assembled,  to  direct  every  magistrate  on  the  instant 
how  he  might  best  fulfil  his  duty.113 

But  God's  care  watched  over  the  safety  of  a  people  whom  he  had  chosen  to 
ji0n,B i,B,™™Ki (««,  work  out  the  purposes  of  his  pro videncc :  Rome  was  not  to  perish. 
*n"""°"-i  Two  city  legions  were  to  be  raised,  as  usual,  at   the  bcginahig  of 

the  year  ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  citi/ens  from  the  coualry  tribes  were  to  rneel. 
at  Home  on  this  very  day  for  the  enlistment,  for  one  ot  these  legions  ;  while  the  sol- 
diers of  the  other,  which  had  been  enrolled  a  short  time  before,  were  to  appear 
at  Rome  ou  this  same  day  in  arms,  having  been  allowed,  as  tno  custom  was,  to 
return  home  for  a  few  days  after  their  enlistment,  to  prepare  for  active  service, 
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Thus  it  happened  that  ten  thousand  men  were  brought,  together  at  the  very  mci- 
ment  when  they  were  most  needed,  and  were  vcsidy  to  repel  any  assault  upon 
the  walls.180  The  allies,  it  seems,  were  not  ordinarily  called  out  to  servo  with 
the  two  city  legions ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  is  mentismod  that  the  .Lsil.ni  color./  0: 
Alba,  having  seen  Hannibal  pass  l:y  their  walls,  and  guessing  the  object  of  his 
march,  sent  his  whole  force  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Rome;  a  zeal  which  the 
Greek  writers  compared  to  that  of  I'ktaia,  whose  citizens  fought  alone  by  the 
side  of  (lie  At^o.aiar.s  on  (he  day  of  Mi;r:.i tl-.o::. '■"■ 

To  assault  the  walla  of  Home  was  now  hopeless  ;  but  the  open  country  was  at 
'Ihiuaibsil's  mercy,  a  country  which  had  seen  no  enemy  for  near  a  lr„mlM  „M8H  lha 
hundred  soul  -iffy  years,  cultivated  and  iahs'.bited  in  lie::,  full  seen-  "'""'!  """"'■ 
l-ity  of  peace.  Far  smd  wide  it  was  overrun  by  Hannibal's  soldiers;  and  the 
army  appears  to  have  moved  about,  encamping  in  one  place  alter  another,  and 
sweeping  cattle  and  prisoners  and  plunder  of  every  sort,  beyond  numbering,  within 
the  inclosure  of  its  camp.181 

It  was,  probably,  in  the  course  of  these  excursions,  that  Hannibal,  at  lie  head 
of  a  lar;rc  body  ef  csivrdrv,  c;":me  close  up  to  the  Ooilaie  gale,  rode  hovmisuiibi-.w^u 
along  leisurely  under  the  walls  to  see  all  lie  could  of  the  city,  and  °rK°ml!' 
is  said  to  have  east  his  javelin  into  it  a.s  in  defiance. ,SI  From  farthest  Spain  ho 
had  come  into  Italy  ;  he  had  wasted  the  whole  country  of  the  Romans  and  their 
allies  with,  tire-  smd  sword  for  more  thsul  six  years,  had  slain  more  of  their  cit- 
izens than  were  now  alive  to  bear  arms  against,  him;  and  at  last  lie  was  shuit'mg 
them  up  within  their  city,  and  riding  freely  under  their  walls,  while  none  dared 
meet  him  in  the  Held,  if  any  flung  of  disappointment  depressed  his  trend  sit  that 
ins  tan  I,;  if  he  felt  that  Rome's  strength  was  not  broken,  nor  the  spirit  of  her 
people  ({uelied,  that  his  own  fortune  was  wavering-,  and  that  his  last  effort  had 
bee::  made,  and  made  in  vain  ;  vet  Ihinldng  where  lie  wsrs,  and  of  the  shsoiie  and  loss 
which  his  presence  was  causing  (0  his  enemies,  he  mast  have  wishes!  tltsif  his  father 
could  have  lived  to  see  that  day,  and  mast  hsive  thanked  the  gods  of  ids  country 
that  they  had  enabled  him  so  fully  to  perform  his  vow. 

For  some  time,  we  know  rot  how  long,  this  devastation  of  the  Roman  icrritory 
lasied  without  opposition.  Meanwhile  the  siege  ef  Capua,  was  not  Fl,lv;il>  M[lir„s  ta 
raised  ;  and  Fabius,  in  earnestly  dissuading  such  a  coid'essiou  of  '.;::'";/ ■'.;;'  ',  "■ .  .'.;  : 
fear,  showed. that  he  could  be  firm  no  less  than  cautious,  when  B™""1- 
boldness  was  the  highest  prudence.  J_Si.it  Fuhius,  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
besieging  army,  was  recalled  to  l.tomc  :  Faluns  had  ever  acted  with  him,  and  was 
glad  to  have  the  aid  of  his  courage  and  ability ;  and  when  he  arrived,  and  by  a 
vote  of  the  senate  was  united  with  the  consuls  in  the  command,  the  Jdomau 
forces  were  led  out  of  the  city,  and  encamped,  according  to  Fahius'  old  policy, 
within  ten  stadia  of  the  enemy,  to  check  Ids  free  license  of  plunder.™  At  the 
same  time,  parties  sicting  on  the  rear  of  Hannibal':!  army  had  broken  down  the 
bridges  over  the  Anio,  his  line  of  retreat,  like  his  advance,  being  on  the  right 
Lank  of  that  river,  ami  not  by  the  Latin  road. 

Hannibal  had  purposely  waited  to  allow  time  for  his  movement  to  produce  its 
intended  effect  in  the  raising  of  the  sicue  of  Capua,  That  time,  Hlm  Ltalt  u 
according  to  his  esilculations,  was  now  come  :  the  news  of  his  ar- 
riyal  before  Rome  must  have  reached  the  Roman  liaes  before  Capua  ;  and  the 
armies  from  (.hat  quarter,  has'cnie.i:  by  the  Latin  road  to  the  defence  of  their 
eky,  must  have  left  the  coaimums.'siLiosi  with  Capua  free.  The  presence  of  Ful- 
vius  with  his  army  in  Lsitium,  which  Hannibal  would  instantly  discover, -by  the 
thrice-repeated  sounding  of  the  watch,  as  Hasdrubstl  found  out  Zero's  arrival  in 
the  camp  of  Livius  near  Sena,  would  confirm  him  in  his  expectsition  that  the 
other  proconsul  was  on  his  march  with  the  mass  of  the  army;  str.d  his  neeord- 
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inglv  commenced  his  re  (real  by  the  Tiburtinc  road,  that  lie  night  noi  encounter 
Appius  in  front,  while  the  consuls  and  l.'abius  were  pressing  on  Ms  rear. 

Accordingly,  as  t.he  bridges  were  destroyed,  he  proceeded  to  effect  his  pas- 
Ti-.,! iio:nr.ii:, r„iiov Lin,  s;lge  through  the  river,  if iid  carried  over  his  army  under  the  pro- 
ma  aiiiwies.  taction  of  hi.s  cavalry,  although  the  Romans  attacked  liim  during 
the  passage,  and  cut  off  a  largo  part  of  the  plunder  which  he  had  collected  from 
tin;  neighborhood  of  Rome.1:HS  lie  then  continue!  his  retreat ;  said  the  .Romans 
billowed  liim,  bat  at  a  careful  distance,  andkeciiiag  steadily  on  t lie  higher  grounds, 
to  be  safe  from  the  assaults  of  ids  dreaded  cavalry.1*3 

In  this  manner  Hannibal  marched  with  the  greatest  rapidity  for  five  days, 
j^mmw.wi,  i:,i„  which,  if  lie  was  moving  by  the  Valerian  road,  must  have  la-ought 
Brnttiom.  ]iiin  at  least  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Man-inns,  and  the  shores 

of  the  lake.  Fueinus.'"  From  thence  ho  would  again  have  crossed  by  the  Korea 
Carrosa  to  the  plain  of  the  Pe'ignians,  and  so  retraced  'as  steps  through  Sam- 
nium  towards  Oapua.  But,  at  this  point  he  received  intelligence  thai  the  Roman 
armies  were  still  in  their  lines,  that  his  march  upon  Rome  had  therefore  haled, 
and  that  Ids  communications  with  Capua  were  as  hopeless  as  ever.  Instantly  lie 
changed  all  Lis  plans  ;  and  feeling  obliged  to  abandon  Capua,  the  importance  of 
his  operations  in  the  south  rose  upon  him  ia  proportion.  Hitherto  be  had  not 
thought  fit  to  delay  his  march  for  lac  sake  of  attacking  the  army  which  was  pur- 
Kiiiinx  him;  but  .now  he  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  this  enemy;  so,  he  turned 
fiercidy  upon  them,  iind  assaulted  their  cam])  in  the-  night.  The  Remans,  sur- 
prised and  confounded,  were  di'iven  from  it  with  considerable  loss,  and  tool;  refuge 
in  a,  strong  position  in  the  mountains.  Hannibal  then  resumed  his  march,  hut, 
instead  of  turning  short  to  his  light  towards  Campania,,  descended  towards  the 
Adriatic  and  the  plains  of  Apulia,  and  from  thence  returned  to  what  was  now 
the  stronghold  of  his  power  ia  Italy,  the  country  of  the  Ihailthms."6 

The  citadel  of  'J'arentum  still  held  out  against  liim  ;  but  Rhegium,  confident  in 
n»m;...;Ei,ii:,:CE!i»-  ;ts  remoteness,  had  never  yet  seen  his  cavalry  in  its  territory,  and 
eLum'  was   now  less   likely  than  ever  to  dread   his  presence,   as   he  had 

so  lately  been  heard  of  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  and  under  the  walls  of  Rome. 
Willi  a  rapid  march  therefore  he  hastened  to  surprise  Rhegium.  Tidings  of  his 
coining  readied  the  city  just  in  time  for  the  Rhegians  to  shut  their  gates  against 
him  ;  but  half  .heir  people  were  in  the  country,  in  the  full  security  of  peace  ;  and 
these  all  fell  into  his  power.1*'  We  know  not  whether  he  treated  them  kindly, 
as  hoping  through  their  means  to  win  Rhegium,  as  he  had  won  Tarentum  ;  or 
wher.lu-r  disappointment  was  now  stronger  than  hope,  and,  despairing  of  drawing 
the  allies  of  Rome  to  his  side,  he  was  now  as  iaveteraU'  against  l.hem  as  against 
the  Romans.  He  retired  from  his  fruitless  attempt  to  win  Rhegium  only  to 
receive  the  tidings  of   the  loss  of  Oapua. 

The  Romans  had  patiently  waited  their  lime,  and  were  now  to  reap  their  re- 
in Bomui  V"  ma  wal*d.  The  consuls  were  both  to  command  in  Apulia  with  two 
!,;,-.. (,ic.,.„„  consular   armies;   one  of  them    therefore  must  have  returned  tn 

Rome,  to  raise  the  two  additional  legions  which  were,  required.  Vulvitis  hasten- 
ed back  to  the  lines  before  Uapua,  1  lis  prey  was  now  in  his  power  ;  the  strait- 
ness  of  the  blockade  could  no  longer  be  endured,  and  aid  from  Hannibal  was  not 
to  be  hoped.  It  Is  said  that  mercy  was  still  promised  to  any  Capuan  who 
should  come  over  to  the  Romans  before  a  certain  day,  but  that  none  availed 
themselves  of  (he  oiler,  feeling,  says  Livy,  that  their  offence  was  beyond  forgive- 
ness.'90 This  can  only  mean  that  ihey  believed  the  Romans  to  bo  as  fahliless  as 
they  were  cruel,  and  felt  sure  thai  every  promise  of  mercy  would  be.  evaded  of 
openly  broken.  One  last,  attempt  was  made  to  summon  Hannibal  again  to  their 
aid  ;   but  the  Eumidians  employed  oa  the  service   were  detected  this   time  in  the 
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Roman  lines,  and  were  sent  back  lorn  with  stripes,  and  with  tliosr  hands  cut  off, 
into  the  city.191 

No  Gapuan  writer  has  survived  to  record  the. last  struggle  of  his  country;  and 
nover  were  any  people  less  to  be  behoved  than  the  Romans,  whoa  Thn  cMd  MMtalB  d 
sp.-iJili.Liii;-  i.:f  their  fin em ins.  Ye!  the  greatest  man  could  not.  have  <->■'?•*  i™«  tiiem. 
supported  the.  expiring  weakness  of  an  unheroie  people;  and  we 
hear  of  no  great  man  in  Capua.  Some  of  the  principal  men  in  the.  senate 
met,  it  is  said,  at  the  house  of  one  of  their  number,  Vihius  Virrius,  where  a  mag- 
nificent bai;<iue'.  had  been  prepared  for  them  ;  they  ale  and  drank,  and  when  the 
feast,  was  over,  they  all  swallowed  poison.  Then,  having  done  wit'1  pleasure  and 
with  life,  (hey  look  a  last  leave  of  each  other;  they  embraced  each  other,  la- 
menting with  many  ica.rs  their  own  and  their  country's  calamity  ;  and  some  re- 
mained'to  be  burned  together  on  the  same  funeral  pile,  while  others  went  away 
to  die  at  their  own  homes.  All  were  dead  before  the  Romans  entered  the 
city.158 

In  the  mean  while  the  Captain  government,  unable,  to  restrain  their  starving 
people,  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  enemy.  In  modern  gllIM]1j„rf(ta(,lt 
warfare  the  surrender  of  a  besieged  town  involves  no  extreme 
suffering;  even  in  civil  wars,  justice  or  vengeance  only  demands  a  certain  number 
of  victims,  and.  the  mass  of  the  population  scarcelv  feels  its  condition  affected. 
But  surrender,  dcliiio,  according  to  the  Roma:-.  laws  of  war,  placed  the  property, 
liberties,  and  lives  of  the  whole  surrendered  people  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the 
conquerors;  and  that  not  formally,  as  a  right,  the  enforcement  of  wiiieii  were 
monstrous,  hut  as  one  to  abate  which  in  any  instance  was  an  act  of  free  mercy. 
Tn  this  sense  Capua  was  surrendered  :  in  the  morning  afier  Vibius  Virrius'  fune- 
ral banquet,  the  gate  of  Jupiter,  which  looked  towards  the  Roman  head-qunrte-s, 
was  thrown  open;  and  a  Roman  legion,  with  its  usual  force  of  cavalry  doubled, 
marched  in  to  take  possession.  It  was  commanded  by  0.  Fulvius,  trie  brother 
of  the  proconsul,  who  immediately  placed  guards  at  all  the  gates,  caused  all  the 
wins  in  tiie  city  to  he  brought  to  him,  made  prisoners  of  the  Carthaginian  garri- 
son, and  sent  all  the  Capuan  senators  into  the  Roman  camp,  to  abide  his  broth- 
er's sentence. 

Wo  Roman  family  has  preserved  a  more  uniform  character  of  pride  and  cruelty 
through  successive  generations  than  the  Ciaudii:  but  in.  the  treat-  j^K-i-,,^^]^*!™. 
merit  of  the  Capnans,  Q.  Fulvius  was  so  much  the  principal  act-  al°»,"<kl"b' 
or,  that,  according  to  some  of  the  annals,  A  ppitts  Claudius  was  no  longer  alive, 
nawng  been  mortally  wounded  some  time  before  the  end  of  the  siege.1-3  His 
daughter  hat;  been  married  to  a  Campanian  ;  and  the  senators  of  Capua  might 
perhaps  seem  to  him  worthier  of  regard  than  the  commons  of  Rome.  But 
whether  Appius  was  living  or  dead,  lie  was  unable  to  arrest  the.  course  of  his 
colleague's  vengeance.  The  Capuan  senators  wen;  immediately  chained  as  bond- 
slaves, were  commanded  to  give  up  all  their  gold  and  silver  to  the  qutustors,  and 
were  then  sent  in  custody,  five- and -twenty  to  Gales,  end  twenty -eight  to  Tea- 
num.  Ere  the  next  night  was  over,  Fulvius,  with  2000  chosen  horsemen,  left 
the  camp,  and  arrived  at  Teanurn  by  daybreak.  lie  took  his  seat  in  the  Forum, 
ordered,  the  magistrates  of  Teanurn  to  bring  forth  their  prisoners,  and  saw  them 
all  scourged  and  beheaded  in  his  presence.  Then  he  rode  off  to  Cales,  and  re- 
peated the  same  tragedy  there.1"1 

Atilla  and   Cala'.ia  foluwed  the  example   of  Capua,  and  surrendered   at  dis- 
cretion to  the  Romans.      There,   also,  about  twenty  senators  wero  ^ev6„i„„lm,nti,iBii 
executed,    and  about  three  hundred  persons  of   noble  birth,  in  a"""™*"™™' 
one  or  other  of  the  three  cities,  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  thrown  into  the  Mamor- 
tice  prison,  there  to  die  of  starvation  and   misery,  while  others  met  a  similar  fate 

T"  I.iyv,  XXVI.  12.  i«  Liw.XXVI.  til      Valerius  Maximus.  lit 
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in  the  various  allied  cities  whither  they  wove  sent  prisoners.'1*  Tie  besieging 
army  was  then  relieved  from  its  long  services  ;  part  of  it  was  probably  sent  home, 
or  transferred  to  one  of  the  consuls  to  form  his  army  in  Apulia.  0.  Nero,  flu: 
propra-tor,  was  sent  with  about.  J  3.000  men  into  Spain,  where  the  [.torsi;;  n  affairs 
were  in  a  most  critical  state  ;11'6  while  Q.  b'ulvius  remained  still  as  proconsul  in 
Capua,  exercising  the  utmost  severity  of  conquest  over  the  remnant  of  die  unfor- 
tunate people. 

A  few  months  afterwards,  on  the  night  of  the  1  3th  of  ilareli  in  the  following 
year,  a  fire  broke  out  at  Home  in  several  places  at  once,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Forum.  The  temple  of  Vesta,  and  its  eternal 
tire,  the  lyne  oi'  the  hie  of  the  commonwealth,  v.  ere.  saved  wit--.  :;rca.i;  dillieully. 
Tills  (ire  was  said  to  be  the  work  of  some  noble  Cnpnar.s  wasose  fathers  had  been 
beheaded  by  Q.  b'ulvies;  they  were  accused  by  one  of  their  slaves;  and  a  con- 
fession of  the  charge  having  been  forced  from  their  other  slaves  by  torture,  the 
young  men  were  put  to  death.15'  1'ulvhis  iii;-i'e  this  a.  pretence  for  fresh  severi- 
ties against  the  Capnans  ;  v.v.d  no  doubt  it.  had  an  influence  upon  the  senate  when 
the  fate  of  the  three  revolted  cities  of  Campania  was  finally  decided.  As  the 
Capuans  bad  enjoyed  the  franchise  of  Roman  citizens,  the  senate  was  obliged  to 
obUin  an  act  of  the  cosnitia,  empowering  them  to  determine  their  future  condi- 
tion. A  number  of  decrees  were  passed  accordingly,  as  after  the  great  Latin 
war,  distinguishing  the  punishment  of  dilliircat  classes,  and  even  of  different  indi- 
viduals. All  who  had  been  senators,  or  held  any  office,  were  reduced  to  utter  beg- 
gar1.', (heir  beds  being  forfeited  to  Rome,  together  with  the  wdiole  Carnpauian 
territory,  and  their  pergonal  progeny  of  every  kind  being  ordered  to  be  sold.  Some 
were  sold,  besides,  for  slaves,  with  their  wives  and  children  ;  and  it  was  especially 
ordered  that  they  should  be  sold  at  Rome,  lest  some  of  their  countrymen  or  neigh- 
bors should  purchase  them  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  their  liberty.  All  who  had 
been  in  Capua  during  the  siege  were  trans  p.  or  led  beyond  the  Tiber,  and  forbid- 
den to  possess  lauds  or  houses  above  a  certain  measure,  or  out  of  certain  specified 
districts;  those  who  had  !:ot  been  i:i  Capua,  or  in  any  other  revolted  city,  during 
the  war,  were  only  transported,  beyond  the  Tins  ;  while  those  who  had  gone  over 
to  the  Romans  before  Hannibal  entered  Capua,  were  removed  no  further  than 
across  (he  Vulturous.  In  their  exiled  state,  however,  the}7  were  still  to  be  per- 
sonally free,  but,  v.ere  incapable  of  enjoying  either  the  Roman  franchise  or  the 
Latin. lse  The  city  of  Capua,  bereaved  of  all  its  citizens,  was  left  to  be  inhab- 
ited by  that  mixed  multitude  oi'  resident  foreigners,  freedmen,  and  half-citizens, 
who,  as  shopkeepers  and  mechanics,  had  always  formed  a  large  pari;  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  and  alt  political  ora'auhaiion  was  strictly  denied  io  them;  and  they  were 
placed  under  the  government  of  a  protect  sent  thither  every  year  from  Rraiiii.13 
The  Campama.n  plain,  the  glory  of  Italy,  and  all  the  domain  lands  which  Capua 
had  won  in  former  wars,  when  she  was  the  ally  of  Rome,  as  her  shave  of  the 
spoils  of  Samnium,  were  forfeited  to  the  Roman  people.  In  the  dmuain  lands 
some  colonies  were  planted  soon  after  (he  war  ;L:;  but  the  Oa.mpanian  plain  was 
held  in  occupation  by  a  number  of  Roman  citizens;  and  the  vectigal,  or  rent, 
which  they  paid  to  the  state,  was  tor  a.  handled  a r.d.  fifty  years  an  important  part  of 
Lhe  Roman  revenue. 'J:L  Only  two  individuals  were  foand  deserving  of  favor,  it  is 
said,  among  (he  whole  Oapua.n  people  :  these  v.ere  two  women,  one  of  whom  had 
d.ailv  sacrificed  in  secret  during  the  sie^e  for  the  success  of  tne  Romans;  and 
the  other  had  secretly  fed  some  Roman  prisoners.  These  had  their  property  re- 
stored to  them  by  a  special  decree  of  the  senate  ;  and  they  were  desired  to 
go  to  Rome  and  to  petition  the  senate,  if  they  thought  proper,  for  some  addi- 
tional reward.101 
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I  have  given  the  settlement  of  Campania  and  l ] i ; ■  fate  of  flus  Capunas  in  detail, 
because  it  seems  tal:eii  from  authentic  sources,  and  is  character-  j.,,,vim  to  ,,0^  , 
istic  of  the  stern  determination  villi  which  the  Roman  government  !"l™i>li- 
went  through  its  work.  It  is  110  less  characteristic  that  when  Q.  li'ulvius  applied 
for  a  triumph,  after  his  most  in-.porlai.il.  and  splendid  success,  the  senate  refused 
to  grant  it,  because  he  Lad  only  recovered  what  had  belonged  in  Ho; no  before  ; 
and  the  mere  retrieving  of  losses,  a.nd  restoring  the  dominion  of  the  ( 
wealth  to  its  former  extent,  was  no  subject  of  extraordinary  exultation."- 

But  although  not  rewarded  by  a  triumph,  the  conquest  of  Capua  was  one  01 
the  most  important,  services  ever  rendered  by  a  Roman  general  jmpan.MB  ottiwtrft- 
Lo  his  eouuiry.  It  did  not  merely  deprive  Hannibal  of  the  great-  «*«<cwm. 
est  fruit  of  his  greatest  vicl.ory,  and  thus  seem  to  undo  the  work  of  Canme ;  birt- 
hs effect  was  fell,  far  and  wide,  encouraging  the  allies  of  Home,  and  striking  terror 
into  her  enemies  ;  templing  the  cities  which  had  revolved  to  return  without  deba- 
te their  allegiance,  and  tilling  Hannibal  wit!;  suspicions  of  those  who  were  still 
true  to  him,  as  if  they  only  waited  to  purchase  their  pardon  by  some  act  of 
treachery  towards  his  garrisons.  Bv  the  recovery  of  Capua  his  grca.t  experi- 
ment seemed  decided  against  him.  J.t  appeared  impossible,  under  any  eircum- 
&tances,  to  rally  such  a  coalition  of  the  .Italian  slates  against  the  Roman  power 
in  Italy,  as  might  be  aide  to  overthrow  it.  We  almost,  ask,  with  wli;u.  reason- 
able hopes  could  Hannibal  from  this  time  forward  continue  the  war  ?  or  why 
did  he  not  change  the  seat  of  it  from  Souihern  lialv  to  Etruria  and  Cisabiino 
Gaul? 

But  with  whatever  feelings  of  disappointment  a.ud  grief  be  may  have  heard  of 
the  fall  of  Capua,  of  the  ruin  of  bis  ailies,  and  the  blooey  death  ,:il„,i;bal.  rmonMa 
of  so  many  of  the  Canaan  senators,  and  of  the  brave  ,1  ubelHus  i*™"**1' 
Taurea,  whom  be  bad  personally  known  and  honored,  yet.  the  hist  campaign  \ias 
not  without  many  solid  grounJs  of  encouragement.  Never  had  the  invincible. 
force  of  his  army  been  more  fully  proved.  He  had  overrun  half  Italy,  bud 
crossed  and  rccrosscd  tin:  passes  of  the  Apennines,  had  plunged  into  the  midst 
of  the  Roman  allies,  and  had  laid  waste  the  territory  of  Rome  with  fire  and 
sword.  Yet  no  superiority  of  numbers,  no  advantage  of  ground,  no  knowledge 
of  the  country,  bad  ever  emboldened  the  Romans  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  or 
even  to  beset  his  road,  or  to  obstruct  and  harass  his  march.  Once  only,  when  lie 
wa..s  (bought  to  be  retreating,  bad  they  ventured  to  follow  Mm  at  a  cautious  dis- 
tance ;  but  he  Lad  turned  upon  them  in  his  strength  ;  and  the  two  consuls,  and 
Q.  I'ulvius  with  them,  were  driven  before  him.  as  fugitives  to  the  mountains,  their 
cam])  stormed,  and  their  legions  scattered.  It  was  plain,  then,  that  lie  might 
hold  his  ground  in  Italy  as  long  as  be  pleased,  supposing  his  army  a.t  its  cost, 
and  draiuiair  the  resources  of  Rome  ami  her  allies,  year  alter  year,  till  in  mere 
exhaustion  the  Roman  commons  would  probably  join  the  Latin  colonies  and  the 
allies  in  forcing  the  sena.ie  to  make  peace. 

At  this  very  moment  Etruria  was  restless,  and  required  an  army  of  two  legions 
to  keep  it  quiet:501  the  Roman  commons,  in  ndditiou  to  their  heavy  Ci]Fav0Tlib|e  eirqnln. 
taxation  and  military  service,  ba.d  seen   their  lands  laid  wane,  ;,ao  "   ■■  ■■■    ■ 

yet  were  called  upon  to  bear  fresh  burdens  :  and  there  was  a  spirit 
of  discontent  working  in  the  Latin  colonies,  which  a  little  more  provocation  might 
excite  to  open  revolt.  Spain,  besides,  seemed  at  last  to  be  freed  from  the  enemy ; 
and  the  recent  defeats  and  deaths  of  the  two  Scipios  there  held  out  the  hope  to 
Hannibal,  that  now  at  kagth  his  broilier  irasdrabal,  having  nothing  to  detain  him 
in  Spain,  might  lead  a  second  Caj'th agin: an  army  into  Ra.lv,  and  establish  bhiselt 
in  Etruria,  deprbing  Rome  of  the  resources  id  1  he  J'iuusean  nnd  Umbrian  state;:,, 
as  she  had  already  lost  those  of  half  Samnium,  of  Lucania,  Rruttium,  and  Apulia. 
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Then,  assailed  iit  once--  by  two  sons  oi'  1  laminar,  on  tin;  north  and  the  soui.li,  the 
Roman  power,  which  one  of  them  singly  hn.d  so  suiLTtjo-rciJ,  must,  hy  the  joint 
efforts  of  both,  be  beaten  to  the  ground  and  destroyed.  With  such  "hopes,  ami 
with  no  unreason  aide-  confidence,  Hannibal  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of  Capua, 
and  allowed  his  arm)-,  after  its  severe  marching,  to  rest  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  in  Apulia.805  And  now,  as  we  have  brought  the  war  in  Italy  to  this  point, 
it  is  time  to  look  abroad,  mid  io  observe  the  course  of  this  mighty  contest  in 
^pain,  in  Greece,  and  in  Sicily. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

PROGRESS  OF  THEWAB  IN  SPAIN,  SICILY,  AND  GBEEGE— 0PEBAT10KS  OF  THE 

BCJI'IOS  IX  SPAIN— THEIR  DEFEAT  AMD  DEATH— MACKDON  AND  C-IiEECE- 
KEVOLUTIORS  OF  SYRACUSE— MAliOELLUS  IN  SICILY— S  LEGE  OF  SYRACUSE- 
ARCHTllEDES— SACK  OF  SYRACUSE.  AND  REDUCTION  OF  SICILY— MUTINES, 
THE  KUMIDIAN,  IN  SICILY.— A.  U.  C.  683  TO  543. 

Wars  must  of  necessity  form  ;i  large  pnvt  of  fill  history  ;  but  in  most  wars  the 
whenw™™  ui.1.  narrative  of  military  operations  is  without,  interest  for  posterity,  and 
■■'.':-  ."'.:";..,'.,.,  i  1.1,,  mid  only  he  given  by  con  temporary  writers.  It  was  light  for 
Thucydides  to  relate  every  little  expedition  of  the  Pelo|K.iuucsimi 
war  at  length;  but  modem  writers  do  wrong  in  following  his  evamplc;  for  the 
details  of  petty  warfare  are  unworthy  to  survive  their  ow.u  generation.  And  there 
me  also  wars  conducted  on  a  great  scale,  and  very  important  in  their  conse- 
quences, the  particulars  of  which  may  safely  be  forgotten,  h'or  military  events 
should  only  he  related  eircnmstanlially  to  afler  ages,  when  lliey  either  contain  a 
great  lesson  in  the  art  of  war,  or  are  so  striking  in  their  incidents,  as  to  acquire 
the  interest  of  a  romance,  and  thus  retain  their  hold  on  the  imaginations  and 
moral  feelings  of  ali  ages  and  countries.  Hannibal's  campaigns  in  Italy  have  this 
double  claim  on  our  notice  :  they  arc  a  most  valuable,  study  for  the  soldier,  whilst 
for  readers  in  general  they  a.re  a  varied  and  eventful  story,  rich  in  characlers, 
scenes,  and  actions.  But  the  war  in  Spain,  although  most,  important  in  its  results, 
and  still  more  the  feeble  bickerings  rather  than  wars  of  the  decayed,  states  of 
Greece,  may  and  ought  to  bo  related  summarily.  A  closer  attention  must  be 
given  to  tbe  war  in  tiieily  ;  there  again  the  military  and  the  general,  interest  of 
the  story  are  great;  we  have  the  ancient  art  of  defence  exhibited  if,  its  highest 
perfection  ;  we  have  the  immortal  names  of  Syracuse  and  Archimedes. 

There  is  another  reason,  however,  why  we  should  not-  give  a  minute  account 
cnrnpargn  of  mi  in  of  the  Spanish  war :  because  we  really  brow  nothing  about  it. 
Spua.  ipjjg  j>oman  annalists,  whom   Livy  has  copied  here,  seem  to  have 

outdone  their  usual  exaggerations  iu  describing  the  exploits  of  the  two  Scipios  ; 
and  what  is  the  truth  concealed  beneath  this  mass  of  fiction,  we  are  wholly  unable 
to  discover.  Spain,  we  know,  has  in  later  wars  been  overrun  victoriously  and 
lost  again  in  a  single  summer;  and  no  one  can  say  how  far  the  Scipios  may  at 
times  have  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country:  but  it  is  certain  that  iu  the 
first  years  of  their  command  lliey  made  no  lasting  impression  south  of  the  l.berus, 
Slill  I  heir  mainfaaoig  their  ground  at  all  in  Spain  was  of  signal  service  to  Roma 
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Tlio  Carthaginians,  on  (.lie  other  hand,  knew  the  importance  of  ex-  n   ft  as]1 

polling  thorn  ;  but.  it,  appears  that-  in  tin:  year  541,  they  became 
engaged  hi  a  war  with  Syphax,  oite  of  the  lungs  or  chiefs  of  the  Nuinidians  ;  and 
a  war  in  Africa  was  always  so  (dunning  to  them,  that  they  recalled  JJasdrubal. 
FTarmibars  brother,  from  Spain,  "with  a  part  of  their  forces  employed  in  that 
reunify,  and  thus  took  ofV  the  pressure  from  the  Romans  at  a  most  critical  mo- 
ment.1 The  Seipios  a.vaiied.  themselves  of  this  relief  ahly ;  and  now  they  seemed 
to  have  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Spain  with  effect,  to  have  drawn  over  many 
of  the  Spanish  tribes  to  (he  Roman  alliance,  and  thus  to  have  obtained  large  re- 
cruits for  their  ov.ni  a.rmv,  which  received  bat  slight  reinforcements  from  Home. 
It  is  said  that  20,000  Ccltiherians  k:.w.  raised  to  serve  under  the  Seipios,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  300  noble  Spaniards  were  sent  into  Italy  to  detach  taeir 
countrymen  there  from  Hannibal's  service.3  On.  Scipio,  we  are  told,  was  greatly 
loved  and  reverenced  by  the  Spaniards  ,:l  and  his  influence  probably  a.tt.rael.ed  the 
Cidliberiaus  to  the  Roman  armies;  but  we  know  not  where  he  found  money  to 
pay  theni,  as  the  Roman  treasury  was  in  no  condition  to  supply  him,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  make  war  support  war.  However,  careful  economy  of  the  plunder 
which  he  may  have  won  from  some  of  the  allies  of  Carthage,  assisted  perhaps 
by  loans  from  some  of  the  Spanish  chiefs  attached  to  himself  and  to  Rome,  had 
enabled  him  to  raise  a  large  army  ;  so  that,  when  llasdrubal  returned  from  Africa, 
apparent]*-  hue  in  54:',  although  there  were  two  other  Carthaginian  generals  in 
Spain/'  each  commanding  a  separate  army,  yet  the  Roman  generals  thought 
themselves  strong  enough  to  acton  the  offensive  ;  and  they  concerted  a  grand 
plan  for  the  campaign  of  543,  by  which  they  hoped  to  destroy  all  the  armies 
epnosed  to  them,  and  to  drive  the  Carthaginians  ou(  of  Spain.  Wiih  this  confi- 
dence they  divided  their  forces,  and  having  crossed  the  1  bents,  marched  each  in 
pursuit  of  a  separate  enemy.  Cn.  Scipio  was  to  attach  Hasrtruba],  wdiile  his 
brother. was  to  fall  on  the  other  two  Carthaginian  generals,  Hasdmbal  the  son 
of  Giscon,  and  Mago.J 

They  had  wintered,  it  seems,  in  the  country  of  their  new  auxiliaries,  or,  ac- 
cord iag  to  one  account,  even  further  to  (he  south,  in  the  valley  of  . 
the  1-hetis  or  (juadalquiver.8  But  it  is  as  iiiipos-  II  »  °  *« 
the  geography  of  this  war  as  its  history.  The  Carthaginian  gen-  Sfflp™' 
erals  owed  their  triumph — and  more  than  this  we  cannot  ascertain — to  the  as- 
cendency of  Hasdriibal's  name  and  persona]  character:  for  the  Celt.ibenans,  when 
brought  into  his  neighborhood,  were  unable  to  resist  his  influence,  and  abruptly 
lei';,  the  Roman  camp,  and  returned  home.1  Thus  abandoned,  and  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  ah  their  resources,  the  two  Roman  generals  were  sue-  flr  „,  c,  Ba3>  A.G 
ccssively  attacked  by  the  Carthaginians,  defeated  and  lulled.3  Of  '"• 
the  wreck  of  their  armies,  some  lied  (o  the  towns  of  their  Spanish  aiaes  for  refuge, 
and  were  in  some  instances  slain  by  (hem,  or  betrayed  to  the  Carthaginians  :  a 
remnant,  which  had  either  been  left  behind  the  liierus  before  the  opening  of 
the  campaign,  or  bad  effected  its  retreat,  thither,  was  still  held  together  by 
heiplo's  liiuteuant,  T,  Fonl.eius,  and  bv  L.  Marcius.*  Mareius  was  only  a  simple 
Roman  knight,  that  is,  a  man  of  good  fortune,  who  therefore  served,  not  in  the 
infantry  of  the  legions,  hut  in  the  cavalry  :  he  had  a  natural  genius  for  war,  and 
was  called  irregularlv,  it  seems,  by  the  common  voice  of  the  soldiers  to  take  (lie 
command  ;  and  we  need  not  doubt  that  by  some  timely  advar.t.ai;vs  gained  over 
some  of  the  enemies'  parties,  he  raised  the  spirits  of  the  men,  anil  preserved  the 
Roman  cause  in  Spain  from  utter  extinction.  Tint  the  extravagant  fables  of  his 
victories   over    (be   victorious   Carthaginians,  anil   of  Ins   storming   their   camps, 

■  Amino,  VI.  15.  Livv,  XXIV.  IS.  *  Appian,  VI.  IS. 

"-  ]:.,-.:  XXV.;H.  XX.tV.M.  '  Livv,  XXV.  33. 

>  Livv.  XXV.  3(i.  Ap-uiiu,  VI.  15.  »  Livyi  XXV.  34  30.     Appian,  VL  1*. 

*  Livv;  XXV.  s;>.  Appaiis,  VI.  IS.  s  Livv,  XXV.  SS-3S. 
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show  too  clearly  out  of  what  wretched  materials  tlie  Roman  history  has  to  he 
written.10 

If  the  defeat  of  the  Scipios  look  place,  as  seems  probable,  early  in  the  year 
Tfa*jtoRi«i»jin.4iriT«i  5iS'  tilat  'K'  !l  ^C"'  wcc'ks  hefore  l,ilC!  IiL|l  oi'  Oapua,  we  may  again 
Kitetooiot  uid  i'V-.-  admire  the  wonderful  disposal  of  events  by  which  the  ruin  of  the 
Roman  cause  in  Spain  was  delayed,  fill  ibeir  allairs  in  Italy  bad 
passed  over  their  crisis,  ami  were  beginning  to  mend.  The  Scipios'  army  was 
replaced  by  that  of  C.  Nero,  which  the  fall  of  Capua  set  at  liberty :"  a  year  ear- 
lier this  resource  would  not  have  been  available.  Still  the  Carthaginians  imme- 
diately recovered  all  the  states  south  of  the  hlbro,  which  bad  before  revolted, 
and  ibe  Romans  were  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  of  coast  between  tlielberns  and 
the  Pyrenees,'-  from  wliieh  t'se  overwhelming  force  of  their  enemies  was  likely 
ere  long  te  drive  them.  .And  so  it  would,  bad  not  the  CNteraal  weakness  of  the 
Roman  cause  been  new  upheld  for  the  first  time  by  individual  genius  ;  so  that  a 
defeated  and  dispirited  army  became,  m  tlie  hands  of  the  young  P,  Bcipio,  the 
ir.sli'iiment  by  wliieb  all  Spain  wis  conquered. 

Seventy  years  before  this  period,  a.  (J  reek  ;;ra:y  under  Pyrrlius  had  shaken  tlie 
Bmiua  iatoisimcy  ot  whole  power  of  Rome  :  vet  the  Kingdom  of  Pyrrlius  ivj;  111  tie  more 
kiiKdw,  tQar]  ,L  dependency  of  Macedon,  and  Pyrrlius  had  .struggled  againsi 

the  arms  of  the  Maccdonaiii  kings  vigorously,  but  without  success.  Now  a 
young,  warlike,  and  popular  king  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Macedon  :ls  he 
had  just  concluded  a  war  victoriously  with  the  only  state  in  Greece  which 
seemed  capable  of  resisting  his  power.  What  Pyrrlius  bad  almost  done  alone, 
would  surely  be  easy  for  Philip  te  accomplish,  with  Hannibal  and  his  invincible 
army  to  aid  him  ;  and  what  could  Rome  bave  done,  if  to  the  irresistible  African 
cavalry  there  had  been  joined  a  body  of  .heavy-armed  Macedonians,  and  a  force 
of  artiliery  and  engineers  such  as  Greel;  science  alone  could  furnish?  The 
strangest  and  most  unaccountable  blank  in  history  is  the  early  period  of  the 
Macedonian  war,  before  tlie  Jj.oiiaus  became  the  allies  of  Rome  and  a  coalition 
we:s  formed  against  Philip  in  Greece  itself.  Philip's  treaty  with  Haimibai  was 
concluded  in  the  year  ;:i;'.!9,  or  early  enough,  at  any  rale,'  to  allow  of  his  com- 
mencing operations  in  the  year  6"!0.:'  Tlie  /Etolians  concluded  their  treaty  with 
Rome  in  ,143,  after  the  fall  of  Capua.16  More  than  three  precious  years  seem 
to  have  been  utterly  wasted;  and  during  all  this  time  M.  Valerius  laevinus, 
commanding  at  iirundisiuin  with  a  single  legion  and  a  small  fleet,  was  allowed 
to  paralyze  the  whole  power  of  Macedon. ,s 

The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  that  selfish  attention  to  separate  objects 
ari.bif  n™i  pbiiin*.  which  has  so  often  been  the  ruin  of  coalitions.  Philip's  object,  or 
■bihiii.hu.  rather  that  of  Demetrius   of  Pharos,    whose    influence    appears 

plainly  in  all  this  wtir  with  Rome,  was  to  undo  the  work  of  the  late  Roman  vic- 
tories in  Tllyria,  and  to  wrest:,  the  western  coast  of  Epirus  from  their  dominion. 
In  his  treaty  with  Hannibal,  Philip  had  c-pecialiy  stipulated  that  tlie  Jiomu.ns 
should  not  be  allowed  to  retain  their  control  over  Corcyra,  Apollonin,  Epidarn- 
nus,  l'harus,  Dlmalla,  or  Dimalus,  the  couuby  of  the  Parlhir.iaos,  and  Atiniaiaa  ;IT 
places  which,  in  the  Illyilan  wars  had.  either  submitted  to,  or  been  conquered  by 
1,'ie  Romans.  Philip  does  not  appear  to  have  understood  that  all  these  were  to 
be  reconquered  most  surely  in  Italy ;  that  it  was  easier  to  crush  Lajvinus  at 
Brand  is  hvjn,  than  to  repel  him  from  Epirus;  more  prudent  to  march  against  hii:i 

10  Livy,  XXV.  89.    Aceordjiipr  to  one    no        "  AppLva,  VI.  17. 
■■■■■  :V.i,  s;.  ;;,:■,}  ]!(J]1  %Turii  stiin  mi  thu  Oai'tliii.<fi:i-        ls  PJii'.lp  v-ss  no!  triori;  tlir.r.  H-;vr-!iA-:.i:  y,.-;irn 
iiui    s'kii).      Valerius    A-itian    1  .--„i iti i n.l    ].7,0'X)     old  in  tiie  fivohonslu]!  of  Arisen,  A.li.  V.  "■  - :  1 . 
kilk.i':,    AU:t   4S30    in-i;;'j!K!rs.      Apyam   (XL  17)     Pdybius,  IV,  K.     for  lii-  pv.ntr  ;-.nd   ■,■■■;. rliko 
suli^'.-iliaort  .^ii.ni/'ias  uv  ;:i:;.e.ei:  1'-  Mr.e-:...,     r];;e;s ■:>.:■  m-u  /'■■!vi)i::-.  IV.  77,  SB,  1. 
'  »  l-u-v,  XXIILS3, 81).     Above,  p.  S14. 
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fit  the  lioiid  of  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  than  to  let  him  come  to  this  aid  of  the  Greek; 
on  the  coast  of  Illyria.  Thus  he  trilled  away  I J  is  strength  in  petty  enterprises, 
and  those  not  always  sueeessi'ul,  liil  the  Homans  found  tho  time  come  to  cany  on 
the  war  against  him  in  earnest ;  and  they  were  not  apt  cither  to  neglect  iliuir 
opportunities  or  to  misuse  them. 

Philip  was  personally  brave-,  and  could  on  occasion  show  no  common  activity 
a.nd  energy.  But  he  had  not,  that  steadiness  of  purpose,  without  uM¥ll,h„  m,^,  „ 
which  energy  in  po'litiu'd  affairs  is  worthless.  Thus  he  was  lightly  p°"y  "bi"'"-' 
deterred  from  an  enterprise  by  dangers  which  lie  was  not,  afraid  of,  but  rather 
did  not  care  to  encounter.  The  r.a.yal  power  of  Greece  ha;!  long  since  sunk  to 
nothing;  Philip  had  110  regular  navy,  and  the  snw.il  vessels  which  he  eould  col- 
lect, wore  no  match  for  the  Roman  ip.iir.q ueremes  ;  so  that  a  descent  upon  Italy 
appeared  hazardous,  wliile  various  schemes  opened  upon  him  nearer  Lome, 
which  his  own  temper,  or  the  interests  of  his  advisers,  led  him  to  prefer.  Hence, 
lie  effected  but.  little  during  farce  years.  He  neither  took  Epidamnus,  nor  Apol- 
Ionia,  nor  Oorcyra  ;  bill,  lie  won  Lissus,  and  Hie  strong  fortress  which  served  as 
its  citadel ;l!  and  lie  seems  also  to  h.ave  conquered  IVen.alus  or  Dimallus,  and  to 
liave  enlarged  his  dominion  more  or  less  nominally  with  the  countries  of  the 
Parthimans  and  Atintanians,  of  which  the  sovereignty  had  belonged  to  the  Ro- 
mans.19 From  all  this  llaimiiri.l  delved,  no  benulit,  and  Home  sustained  no  seri- 
ous injury. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  491,  in  the  second  year  of  the  first  Punic  war,  Hiero, 
h.1'1.-'  of  fcJvLT.e-.is..;!.  had  made  ruaec  with  the  Romans,  and  had  be- 

.7  •  11  SJI  T.  ,  '  t  1        '  1  ■  1  HiorO-5     '.:    Il.fi:     Vi::,    ' 

cenii'  t!ie:r  ;il !v.'-  I ertv-se1, e:i  years  i;ad  passed  away  sm.ee,  v,  aim  .-;.::■  .■■■  ti.:  i:i.=;:,; 
the  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Canine  arrived  ar,  Syracuse,  aad  seemed  '9  ™  '' 
to  announce  that  a.  great,  part,  of  Sicily  was  again  to  change  its  masters,  and  to 
be  subjected  once  more  to  the  Carthaginian  dominion.  But  liiero,  although 
about  ninety  years  of  age,  did  not  waver.  Far  from  courting  the  ii  iendship  ol 
Carthage,  he  increased  Ins  eNertious  in  behalf  of  Home:  he  smipue:!  the  Roman 
army  in  fc'ieily  with  money  and  corn  at  a  time  when  all  supplies  from  home  had 
failed  ;':  and  about,  a  year  afterwards,  when  a  fleet  was  prepared  to  meet  the 
hostile  designs  of  Philip  of  Aiaeedon,  Hiero  agaia  sent  ,'iO,!KK)  nicjimni  of  wheat 
and  barley  to  provision  it.3*  This  must  nearly  have  been  his  last  A.  „.  „.  m_  A-Ci 
public  act.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  53!),  after  a  life  of  als' 
ninety  years,  aad  a  reign  of  fifty-four,  but  slid  retaining  all  bis  faculties,  sound 
in  mind  and  vigorous  ia  body,  Hiero  died.*3 

lie  had  enjoyed  and  deserved  the  constant  affection  of  his  people,  and  had 
seen  his  kingdom  tlourishic.c  more  end  more  under  bis  government.  p,.iM  i,yt]LM1)!- 1[1 
One  only  thing  bed  marred  the  completeness  of  bis  fortii.ee  :  his  ■™B*°' 
son  Gelou  had  died  before  him,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  tho  most  perfect 
harmony,  and  who  had  ever  rendered  him  the  most  devoted  ana  loviag  obedi- 
ence.54 He  bed  still  two  daughters,  Damarala.  and  .1  levacli.-a,  who  were  married 
to  two  eminent  Syraeusaiis,  A.ridrauodo'uis  and  Xoippus  ;  and  he  had  one  grand- 
son, a  boy  of  about  fifteen,  the  son  of  Gelou,  TTieronymus." 

It  is  the  most  difficult  problem  in  an  hereditary  monarchy,  how  to  oeue.'-le  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  when  the  circumstances  of  his  condition,  so  ^.^^^ 

much  more  powerful  than  any  instruction,  are  apl   to  tr diirn  mr    

evil  far  more  suruly  than   the  lessons  of  the   wisest  teachers  can 
train  him  for  good.      In  the  ancient  world,   moreover,  there  was  no  fear  of  God 
to  sober  the  mind,  which  was  raised  above  all  fear  or  respect  for  man ;   and  if  the 
philosophers  spoke  of  the  superiority  of  virtue  and  wisdom  over  all  the  gifts  of 

*  Polybius,  VIII.  15,  IB.  »  Livy,  XXIII.  38. 

"  In  Livy,  XXIX.  1 ■>.  ws  ii-,-1  rhe=e  iU.h^toi!  ,,:i  Polyhhn,  VII.  8. 
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fortune,  their  own  example,  when  (hey  wove  seen  lo  sue  for  (he  king's  favor,  mid 
t.o  dread  his  srwi1,  no  less  than  ordinary  iv.cn,  made  their  doctrines  regarded 
either  as  lolly  or  hypocrisy.  .1  lierouvinus  at.  fifteen  became  king  of  Syracuse  ;  ;i 
child  in  understanding,  but  with  passions  precociously  vigorous,  because  he  had 
such  large  means  of  indulging  them;  insolent,  licentious,  and  cruel,  yet  withal 
so  i  honghlless  and  bo  mere  a  slave  of  every  impulse,  that  he  was  sure  to  he  the 
instrument  of  his  own  ruin. 

We  have  already  noticed  his  early  coniniunicntion  with  Hannibal,  and  the 
He  join  u»  cnrifca-  arrival  of  Hippocrates  and  Kpiej-des  at  Byracuse,  Syracusans  by 
'"''"""'  extraction,  but  born  at  Carthage,  and  by  education  and  .franchise 

Carthaginians,  whom  Hannibal  had  sent  lo  Hi  crony  raua  to  confirm  him  in  his 
alienation  from  Rome  *  They  won  the  youth's  car  by  telling  him  of  Hannibal's 
marches  and  victories  ;  for  in  those  days  events  that  were-  two  or  three  years  old 
wen:  still  news  (o  foreigners  ;  commoii  fame  had  reported  the  general  facts,  but 
the  details  could  only  be  gathered  accidental !y  ;  and  llieror.ymus  listened  eagerly 
to  Hippocrates  and  Epicydcs,  when  they  told  him  stories  of  their  crossing  the 
Rhone,  of  their  passage  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  of  the  slaughter  of  tin.:  Hu- 
mans at  Thni.sy menus,  and  of  their  late  unequalled  victory  at  Canna,  of  all 
which  they  had  themselves  been  eye-witnesses.-1  And  when  they  saw  Ikerony- 
mns  jiossessed  with  a  vague  longing  that  he  too  might  achieve  such  great  deeds, 
they  asked  him  who  had  such  chums  as  he  to  he  king  of  all  Sicily.  His  mother 
was  tilt;  daiiy-lucr  of  i'yrrhus  ;  his  father  was  Ilium's  son  ;  with  this  double  title 
to  the  love  and  homage  of  ail  Sicilians,  he  should  not  be  contented,  io  divide  the 
island  either  with  Home  or  Carthage  :  by  his  timely  aid  to  Hanr.ibal  he  might 
secure  it  wholly  to  himself.  The  youth  accordingly  insisted  that  the  sovereignly 
of  all.  Sicily  should  be  ceded  to  him  as  the-  price  of  his  alliance  with  Carthage  ; 
and  the  Carthaginians  were  well  content  to  humor  him,  knowing  that  if  they 
could  drive  the  Rumans  out  of  the  islands,  they  had  little  to  fear  from  the  claims 
of  1  [luronymus.58 

Appius  Claudius,  (he  Roman  prcetor  in  Sicily,  aware  of  what  was  going"  on, 
mi*  danrti  tin  Eo-  sent  soiin:  of  his  ofricers  to  iS;  I'acase,  to  warn  1 1n;  hiag  not  to  break 
"*""■  off  his  grandfa'.he.'.-'s  long  fricr/h.hip  with  Rome,  but  to  renew  the 

old  allainee  in  his  own  name.5'     Hicronymus  called  his  council  together,  and  Hip- 

!>ocrates  and  Epicydcs  were  present.  His  native  subjects,  afraid  to  oppose  his 
mown  feelings,  said  nothing  ;  hut  three  of  his  council,  who  came  from  old  Greece, 
conjured  .him  not  to  abandon  his  alliance  with  Homes.  Audranodorns  alone,  his 
uncle  and  guardian,  urged  him  lo  seize  the  moment,  and  become  sovereign  of  all 
Sicily.  He  listened,  and  them  turning  to  Hippocrates  and  I'ljiycides,  ashed  them, 
"And  what  think  you':'"  "  We  think,"  they  answered,  "  with  Andranedorus." 
"  Then,"  said  he,  "  (he  question  is  decided. ;  we  will  no  longer  be  dependent,  on 
Rome."  He  then  called  in  the  Rom  an 'Embassadors,  and  fold  them  that  "  he  was 
willing  t.o  renew  his  grand fai.her's  league  with  Rome,  if  they  would  repay  him  all 
the  money  and  corn  with  which  Hicro  had  at  various  times  supplied  them:  if 
they  would  restore  the  costly  presents  which  he  had  given  them,  especially  the 
golden  statue  of  Victory,  which  he  had  sent  to  (hem  only  three-  years  since,  nher 
their  defeat  at  Thrasy menus  ;  ami,  finally,  if  they  would  share-  the-  island  with 
him  eijiail'v,  ceding  all  to  the  east  of  the  river  Himeras."M  The  Romans  con- 
sidered this  answer  as  a.  mockery,  and  went  away  without-  thinking  it  worthy  of 
a  serious  reply.  Accord i ugly,  from  this  moment  Hieronymus  conceived  himscli 
to  be  at  war  with  Rome  :  he  bi?gan  to  raise  and  arm  soldiers,  and  to  form  maga- 
zines ;  and  the  Carthaginians,  according-  to  their  treaty  with  him,  prepared  lo 
send  over  a.  fleet  and  army  lo  Sicily. 

Meanwhile  his  desertion  of  the  Roman  alliance  was  most  unwelcome  to  a  strong 

»  I'oIyliiLis,  VII.  84.     Livy,   XXIV.  6.    See        H  Polvbius,  VII.  4.     Li vv,  XXIV.  6. 
above,  p.  514.  s»  l'oivbir.s;  VII.  ii.     Lew.  XXIV.  e. 
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party  in  Syracuse:.  A  conspiracy  had  already  been  formed  against  „„  L,  „,„fi,„4  by  ■ 
his  life,  which  was  ascribed,  whether  truly  or  no':,  to  (be  intrigues  """i™"*- 
of  this  party  ;"  and  now  that  he  had  actually  joined  the  Carthaginians,  ibey  be- 
came more  Litter  against  him  ;  and  ;i  second  conspiracy  was  formed  ivit.li  better 
success.  lie  had  taken  the  field  1.0  atlack  the  cities  in  the  Roman  part,  of  (be 
island.  Hippocrates  and  Jfmicydes  wore  already  in  the.  enemy's  country;  and 
the  kin;:,  wit.li  the  main  body  of  his  army,  was  on  Ids  march  io  support  them, 
and  bad  just  or.i.ei-ed  the  town  of  Loontini.32  The  road,  which  was  also  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  the  city,  lay  through  a  narrow  gorge,  with  abrupt  cliffs  or.  each 
side;  and  the  houses  nut  along  in  a  row,  nestling  under  the  western  eliff,  and 
facing  towards  the  small  river  Lissus,  which  flowed  through  the  gorge  between 
the  town  aad  the  extern  cliff.83  An  empty  house  in  this  >trcet  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  conspirators  :  wdien  the  kine;  came  opposite  to  it,  one  or"  their  num- 
ber, who  was  one  of  the  king's  guards,  and  close  to  bis  person,  stopped  just  >;■(.:- 
hind  him,  as  if  something  had  caught  bis  foot:  and  whilst  lie  seemed  trying  to 
get  free,  lie  cheeked  the  ad.vance  of  the  following  multitude,  and  !eft  the  king  to 
go  on  a  few  steps  unattended.  At  that  moment  the  conspirators  rushed  out  of 
the  bouse  and  murdered  him.  So  sudden  was  the  act,  that  his  guards  could  not 
save  him:  seeing  him  dead,  they  were  sei/.cd  wit!)  a  panic  and  dispersed.  The 
murderers  hastened,  some  i:ito  die  market-place  of  iieont.ini,  to  raise  the  cry  of 
liberty  there,  a.nd  others  to  Syracuse,  to  anticipate  the  king's  friends,  and  secure 
the  city  for  themselves  and  the  Homaus.14 

Their  tidings,  however,  had  flown  before  them  ;  a.nd  Andranodorus,  the  king's 
uncle,  had  already  secured,  the  islam!  of  Otygia,  the  oldest  part  ]nsl]m!Ci^,  n[  gyr». 
of  Syracuse,  in  winch  was  the  citadel,  and  whore  lliero  and  Hie-  ™"' 
ronymus  bad  resided."*  The  assassins  arrived,  just  at  nightfall,  displaying  (be 
bloody  robe  of  Ij'ieronymus,  and  (be  diadem  winch  they  had  torn  from  ids  iiead, 
and  calling  (be  people  to  rise  hi  the  name  of  liberty.  This  call  was  obeyed  :  all 
the  city,  except  the  island,  was  presently  in  their  power  ;  and  in  the  island  iiself 
a  slrong  biuldhu;-,  which  was  used  as  a,  grca'.  corn  magazine  for  the  supply  of 
the  whole  city,  was  no  sooner  seized  by  those  whom  Andranodorus  had  sent  to 
occupy  it,  than  they  offered  to  deliver  it.  up  to  (he  opposite  party.™ 

The  general  feeling  beiut;  thus  manifested,  Andranodorus  yielded  to  ft.  lie 
surrendered  the  keys  of  the  citadel  mid  of  the  treasury;  and  in  Mlll.a„  0,  ADd.™do. 
return  he  and  Tiiemistus,  who  had  married,  a  sister  of  liicrouyimis,  ™ ""d '""<""'>"•: 
were,  elected  among'  the  enptains-eeucral  of  the  commonwealth,  to  whom,  ac- 
cording' to  the  old  Syraeusan  constitution,  (he  executive  government  was  to  he 
committed,  lint  their  colleagues  were  mostly  chosen  from  the  assassins  of  Hie- 
ronymus  ;  and  between  such  opposit.es  there  could  be  no  real  union.  Suspicions 
and  informations  of  plots  were  not  long  wanting.  An  actor  told  the  majority  of 
the  e:  >  pi.  i  in  "general,  that  Ajidranodorus  and  Tiiemistus  were  conspiring  to  mas- 
sacre them  and  the  oilier  leaders  of  their  party,  and  to  re-estalnish  the  tyranny  : 
the  charge  was  made  out.  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  were  so  weil  disposed 
to  believe  it;  they  stationed  soldiers  at  the  doors  of  the  council  -chamber  ;  and 
as  soon  as  Andranodorus  and  Tiiemistus  entered,  the  soldieis  rushed  in  and  mur- 
dered them/-7  'The  members  of  (he  council  decided  that  they  were  rightfully 
slain  ;  but  the  multitude  were  inclined  io  believe  them  less  guilty  than  their  mur- 
derers, and  beset  the  council,  calling  for  vengeance.  They  were  persuaded,  how- 
ever, to  hear  what  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  could  say  in  its  defence  ;  and 
Sopater,  one  of  the  captains-general,  who  was  concerned  both  in  the  recent  mur- 
der and  in  (hat  of  llieronymus,  erose  to  justify  himself  and  his  party.  The  tyr- 
annies in   the  ancient   world   were  so  hateful,  that  they  were  put  by  c 
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feeling  out  of  the  pale  of  ordinary  law  :  when  Sopnler  accused  Andrauodonis  and 
Thcmisius  of  having  been  flic  real  authors  of  ;i!l  tin;  outrages  committed  by  (lit; 
boy  1.1'oronymus ;  when  he  inveighed  against  iheir  treacherous  submission  to 
their  country's  !.ws,  and  against  their  ingratitude  in  plotting  (lie  deaths  of  those 
who  liad  so  nobly  forgiven  all  t-Hoii-  pas'-  offences  ;  and  when  be  said,  finally,  that, 
they  !iad  been  instigated  to  all  these  clinics  by  their  wives,  that  Hiero's  daugh- 
ter and  gvsi :  id -daughter  could  not  condescend  to  live  in  a  private  station  ;  then: 
arose  it  cry  from  some,  probably  of  their  own  tutored  partisans,  which  the  whole 
muhitude,  in  fear  or  in  passion,  immediately  echoed,  "  Death  to  (he  whole  race 
of  the  tyrants  ;  not  one  of  tliem  shall  he  suffered  to  live."18 

They  who  had  purposely  roused  the  multitude  to  fury,  were  instantly  ready 
ai»i  u- m:  u™  dMMad-  to  secure  it  for  their  own  bloody  ends.  The  captains -general  pro- 
unofHit.o.  posed  a  decree  for  the  execution  of  every  person  of  the  race  of 

the  tyrants  ;  and  the  instant  it  was  passed,  they  sent  parties  of  soldiers  to  cany 
it  into  effect.  Thus  the  wives  of  .A.ndrauodorus  a:id  Thentistus  were  butchered; 
but  there  was  another  daughter  of  Hlero,  the  wife  of  Zoippus,  who  was  so  far 
from  sharing  in  the  tyraunv  of  TTieronymus,  (hat  when  sent  by  him  as  his  am- 
bassador to  Egypt,  he  bad  chosen  to  live  there  In  exile.  His  innocent  wife,  with 
her  two  your.;;  maiden  daughters,  were  included  in  (lie  general  proscription. 
They  took  refuge  at  the  altar  of  their  household  gods,  but  in  vain :  the  mother 
was  dragged  from  her  sanctuary  and  murdered  ;  the  daughters  tied  wildly  into 
(he  ouier  court  of  the  palace,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  into  ihc  street,  and  appeal- 
ing to  the  humanity  of  ilia  passers-by  ;  but  they  were  pursued  and  cut  down  by 
repeated  wounds.  Ere  the  deed  was  done,  a  messenger  tame  to  say  that  the 
people  had  revoked  their  sentence;  which  seems  to  show  that  the  capiains- 
gcneral  bad  taken  advantage  of  some  expressions  of  violence,  and  had  done  in 
the  people's  name  wha!  the  people  hud  nftver  in  earnest  agreed  to.  At  any  rale, 
their  rage  was  now  loud  against  their  blooey  government  ;  and  they  insisted  on 
having  a  free  election  of  caplai'is-general  to  supply  the  places  of  Andranodorus 
and.  Thcmistus  ;  a.  demand  which  implies  that  some  preceding  resolutions  or  votes 
of  the  popular  assembly  bad  been  passed  under  r.edue  influence.'*. 

The  party  which  favored  the  Roman  alliance  had  done  all  that  wickedness 
Ti(a:!,r.v::.ip«r:,  could,  to  make  til e ms el ve s  odious.  The  reaction  against  (hem  was 
™"'e''  natural:  yet  (he  same  forehru   polity  which  these  butchers  sup- 

ported, bad  been  sicarldy  pursued  by  the  wise  and  moderate  lliero.  Every  party 
in  that  corrupt  city  of  Syracuse  wore  an  aspect  of  evil  :  the  partisans  of  Car- 
thage were  in  nothing  better  than  those  of  Rome.  When  iJieronyiues  had  been 
murdered,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  were  at  the  moment  deserted  by  their  sol- 
diers, and  returned  toSyracu.se  as  private  individuals.  There  they  applied  to 
the  government  for  an  escort  to  convey  them  back  to  Hannibal  in  safety  :  but 
the  escort,  v, as  not  provided  hiirnedialelv  ;  fir. J.  in  the  interval  they  perceived  that 
(hey  could  servo  Hannibal  better  by  remaining  in  Sicily.  They  found  many 
amongst  the  mercenary  soldiers  of  the  late  king,  and  amongst  the  poorer  citizens, 
-who  readily  lis'ened  to  them,  when  they  accused  li.ie  captains-general  of  selling 
the  independence  of  Syracuse  to  Home  :  and  their  parly  was  so  strengthened  by 
ihe  atrocities  of  the  government,  that,  when  lite  election  was  held  to  choose  two 
new  cap  (a  ins-genera',  in  ihc  place  of  Andranodorus  and  Themislus,  TTippoer;  les 
and  Epicydes  were  nominated  and  'ritnii|dauii.ly  cbcte:!.1''  Again,  therefore,  trie 
government  was  divided  within  itself;  and  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  had  been 
taught  by  i.he  former  conduct  of  their  colleagues  that  one  party  or  the  other  must 


The  Roman  party  had  immediately  suspended  bus  tiki  ies  with  Rome,  o 
a  truce  from  Appius  Claudius  renewable  every  ten  cays,  and  sent  ambassadors  tc 
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him  to  solicit  tlie  revival  of  Micro's  tri-uty.  A  Roman  fleet  of  a  Thl>Slmnl  a/xt  lBili 
hundred  ships  was  lying  off  the  roast  a  little  to  the  north  1  Si 
acuse,  which  the  Rinnans,  on  tin:  first  suspicion  of  the  defection  of 
Hieronymus,  had  manned  by  the  most,  extraordinary  exertions,  and  sent  to 
Sicily.  "  On  the  other  hand,  Ilimilco,  with  a  small  Carthaginian  licet,  was  at  Pa- 
chynus,  Koine  and  Carthage  each  anxiously  watching  the  course  of  events  in 
Syracuse,  and  each  being'  ready  to  support  its  party  there.  Matters  were  nicely 
balanced  ;  mid  the  Roman  fleet,  hi  the  hope  of  turnhc;-  the  scale,  sailed  to  Syra- 
cuse, and  stationed  itself  fit  the  month  of  -.  lie  great  harbor.4' 

Strengthened  by  this  powerful  aid,  the  Roman  party  triumphed;  even  moder- 
ate men  not  wishing  l.o  provoke  an  enemy  who  was  already  at  their  ^  R^m  n  ^ 
gates.  The  old  league  with  Rome  was  renewed,  with  the  slipu-  .™i  Sump™*' 
iation,  that  whatever  cities  in  Sicily  had  been  subject;  to  king  Hiero 
should  now  in  like  manner  be  under  the  dominion  of  the  Syraeusan  people.  It 
appears  that,  since  the  murder  of  JTieronymus,  his  kingdom  had  gone  to  pieces, 
many  of  the  towns,  and  Leontini  ill  particular,  asserting  their  independence. 
These  were,  like  Syracuse,  in  ;i  stale  of  hostility  against  Rome,  owing  to  Hie- 
ronyinus'  revolt ;  but,  ihey  had  no  intention  of  submitting  again  to  the  Syraaisa.n 
dominion,  Si.i'l,  "when  the  Romans  threatened  them,  they  sent  to  Syracuse  for 
aid;  and  as  the  Syraeusan  treat)'  with  Rome  was  not  yet  ratified  or  made  public, 
the  government  could  not  decline  their  request.  Hippocrates  accordingly  was 
sent  to  Leontini,  with  a  small  army,  consisting  chiefly  of  deserters  from  tlie  Ho-  . 
man  fleet ;  for,  in  the  exigency  of  tlie  time,  the  fleet  had  been  manned  by  leaves 
furnished  by  private  families  in  a  certain  proportion,  according  to  their  census  ; 
and  the  men  thus  provided,  being  mosily  unused  to  the  see,  and  forced  into  the 
service,  deserted  in  unusually  large  numbers,  insomuch  that  there  were  two 
thousand  of  then  in  the  party  which  Hippocrates  led  to  the  defence  of  Leon- 
tini.,fl 

This  auxiliary  force  did  good  service  ;  and  Appius  Claudius,  who  commanded 
the  Roman  army,  was  obliged  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  Mean-  M,mBH„  „„!„,  ;„ 
while  M.  Marcellus  had  arrived  in  Sicily,  having  been  sent  over  >..;,,'.>; l.'-'i.;.,'!:'..  ..! 
thither,  as  we  have  seen,  after  the  close  of  the  campaign  in  Italy,  ™pT- 
to  take  the  supreme  command.  As  the  negotiations  with  Syracuse  were  now 
concluded,  jMai'cc.'.lus  required  that  .1  lrnpoc",atos  saoaM  lie  retailed  from  Leur.  tin:, 
ii.nd  that,  both  he  and  Epicydcs  should  lie  banished  from  Sicily."  Epicydcs  upon 
this,  feeling  that  his  personal  safety  was  risked  by  remaining  longer  at  Syracuse, 
went  also  to  Leontini ;  and  both  he  and  his  brother  inveighed  loudly  against  the 
Roman  party  who  were  in  possession  of  the  government  ;  they  had  betrayed 
their  conn  try  to  Rome,  and  were  endeavoring,  with  the  help  of  tlie  Romans,  to 
enslave  the,  other  cities  of  Sicily,  and  to  subject  them  to  (heir  own  dominion.. 
Accordingly,  when  some  officers  arrived  from  Syracuse,  reqeiring  the  T.eor.tlnos 
to  submit,  and  announcing  to  I.l.inpocraies  arc!  Kpicyc'es  their  ser.ter.ee  of  expul- 
sion from  Sicily,  '.hey  were  answered,  that  the  Leontines  would  not  acknowledge 
the  Sym.cusnu  government,  nor  were  they  bound  by  its  treaties.  This  answer 
being  reported  to  Syracuse,  the  leaders  of  the  Roman  parte  called  upon  vfarcel- 
lus  to  fulfil  his  agreement  with  them,  and  to  reduce  Leontini  to  su:im'ssie::.l: 
That  city  was  now  the  refuge  and  centre  of  the  popular  party  in  Sicily,  as 
Sauios  laid  been  in  Greece,  when  the  four  hundred  usurped  tlie  government  of 
Athens  ;  and  Hippocrates  and  Epicydcs  looked  upon  their  arm;-  as  the  true  rep- 
resentative, of  the  Syraeusan  peoule,  just  as  Thrasyimlus  and  Ihrasyllus,  and  the 
Athenian  fleet  at  Samos,  regarded  themselves,  during  the  tyranny  of  the  nrisi.o- 
craticn.1  party  at  home,  as  the  true  people  of  Athens. 

But,  as  we  have  noticed  more  than  once  before,  nothing  could  fess  resembk 
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S!,L..f]l„,  r«v,.s  j...„n-    tllO  slownCSS  and  fci'ljlC IliHS.-i  (if  .Hiui  eta.   [il;i!l  I 1:0  tf<M jj C: I l<li JllH   energy 

"""'  "■'■"i*1*"'1'"*  of  Rome.  The  prretor's  army  in  Sicily  at  the  beginning  of  (Iib 
year  consisted  of  two  legions;  and  it  is  probable  that,  Marcellus  had  brought 
one  at  least  of  the  two  legions  which  had  formed  his  consular  army.  Willi  this 
powerful  force  Marcellus  instantly  atta c kr.-cl  Leontini,  and  stormed  ir.  ;  and.  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  carnage  or.  the  sack  of  a  (own,  he  scourged  and  in  cold  blood 
beheaded  two  thousand  of  the  Roman  deserters,  whom  In;  found  bearing  arms  in 
(he  army  of  Hippocrates:  Hippocrates  and  his  brother  escaping  only  ivitli  a 
handful  of  men,  and  taking  refuge  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Herbessus.44 

For  nearly  thirty  year*  war  had  been  allo^ether  uiikisown  in  Sicily  ;  fifty  years 
.^iteg^rei  Mpio-  'ia<l  passed  since  a  hostile  army  had  made  war  in  the  territory  ol 
Syracuse.  All  men  therefore  were  struck  with  horror  at  the  ('ate 
of  Loora'iui  :  if  _rEt.na.  had  rolled  down  bis  lava  flood  upon  the  town,  its  destruc- 
tion would  scantily  have  been  more  sudden  and  terrible,  liufc  with  horror  in- 
dignation was  largely  mingled  :  the  bloodiness  of  the  Romans  in  the  sack  of 
towns  went  far  beyond  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Creeks;  the  Svracnsa!. 
goverrmenl  had.  betrayed  their  countrymen  of  Leontini  to  barbarians  more  cruel 
than  the  Mamertincs. 

The  tidings  spread  far  and  wide,  and  met  a  Svracusan  army,  which  two  of 
t),i  gyi«..ssii  r.inw  the  captains-general,  Sosis  and  Pmomones,  bolh  of  them  assassins 
isfiiit. u uuvich,  0f  jjieronyiiins,  awl  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Rome,  were  leading 

out  to  co-operate  with  Marcel' us.  This  soldiers,  full  of  grief  and  fury,  refused 
to  advance  a  step  further :  their  Wood,  they  said,  would  be  so!d  to  tiie  Romans, 
like  tkal  of  their  brethren  at  Leontini.  The  generals  were  obliged  to  lead  them 
bark  to  Miiirara,  within  a  few  miles  of  Syracuse  ;  then  hearing  that  Hippocrates 
and  Epicydes  were  at  Herbessus,  and  dreading  their  influence  at  a  moment 
like  this,  they  led  their  troops  to  attack  the  town  where-  (hey  had  taken  refuge. '" 

Hippocrates  and  bis  brother  threw-  open  the  gates  of  Herbessus,  and  came  out 
a«iinit Hip.  to  meet  them.  At  the  head  of  the  Svracusan  army  marched  six 
iEpicyd...  huno^-CLi  Cretans,  old  soldiers  in   Hiero's  service,   whom  he  had 


r  into  Italy  to  act  as  light  troops  in  the  Roman  army  against  Hannibal's 
barbarians,  but  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  at  Thrasyineuus,  and  with  the 
other  allies  or  auxiliaries  of  Rome  had  been  scut  home  by  Uarioibul  unhurt. 
They  now  saw  Hippocrates  and  Kpieydes  coming  towards  them  with  no  hostile 
array,  but  holding  out  braneV.es  of  olive  tufted  hero  and  there  with  wool,  this 
wed  knowai  signs  of  a.  suppliant.  They  heard  them  praying  to  bo  saved  from  the 
treachery  of  the  Svrncusa.n  generals,  who  were  pledged,  to  deliver  up  nil  foreign 
soldiers  serving  in  Sicily  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans.  The  Cretans  felt  that 
the  cause  of  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  wn.s  their  own,  and  swore  to  protect  Ikons. 
In  vain  did  Sosis  mid  Diuomcnes  ride  forw-aril  to  t!\.<:-.  head  of  the  column,  and 
trying  what  could  be  done  by  authority,  order  the  u.stnr.t  arrest  of  the  two  sup- 
pliants. They  were  driven  offwiv.li  threats;  the  feeling  began  to  spread  through 
the  army  ;  and  the  Svracusan  generals  had  no  resource  but  to  march  back  to 
Megn.ra,  leaving  the  Cretan  auxiliaries,  it  seems,  with  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes 
in  a.  state  of  open  revolt.48 

Meantime  the  Cretans  sent  out  parties  to  beset  the  roads  leading  to  Leontini; 
Trjiui.]*  ot n.« lio^ija;  a.ld  a  letter  w.is  intercepted,  addressed  by  the  Syiaensan  generals 
iijaiy.j:t;;„™=.  |.()  jfarcc.]il[Sj  c(ineraf  ulating  hkn  on  his  exploit  at,  Leontini,  and 
ur/.irg  him  to  eeaiplete  Irs  work  by  liie  evtcrn'.iua.i'oa  of  every  foreign  soldier  in 
the  service  of  Syracuse.  Hippocrates  took  care  that  the  purport  of  this  letter 
should  be  quickly  made  known  to  the  army  at  Megara. ;  and  he  followed  closely 
witii  the  Cretans  to  watch  the.  result.  The  army  broke  out  into  mutiny:  Sosis 
and  Dinomenes,  protesting  in  vain  that  the  letter  was  a  mere  forgery  of  the 
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enemy,  were  obliged  to  escape  for  their  lives  to  Syracuse  :  even  the  Syracusar. 
soldiers  were  accused  of  slini-inLC  in  their  generals'  treason,  and  were  lor  a  time  in 
great  danger  from  the  fury  of  the  foreigners,  their  comrades.  But  .Hippocrates 
iii'.d  I'micydes  prevented  this  mischief,  and  being  received  as  lenders  by  the  whole 
army,  sot  out  forthwith  for  Syracuse.  'I.'bcv  sent  a  soldier  before  them,  most 
probably  a  naibc  Syraeusan,  who  had  escaped  iVom  the  sack  ol'  T.eontmi,  and 
could  tell  his  countrymen  us  an  eye-witness  what  acts  of  bloodshed,  outrage, 
and  rapine  the  Romans  had  committed  there.  Even  in  moderate  men,  who  for 
Hiero's  sake  were  well  inclined  to  Home,  the  horrors  of  l.eoniini  overpowered  all 
Other  thoughts  and  feelings  :  within  Syracuse  and  without,  all  followed  one 
eonimoii  impulse.  Waea  Hippocrates  and  Rpieydos  arrived  at  the  gates,  the 
citizens  threw  iliern  open  :  the  captains-general  in  vain  endeayored  to  close  them  ; 
they  iied  to  A.chradina,  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  with  such  of  the  Syraeusan 
soldiers  as  still  adhered  to  them,  whilst  the  stream  of  the  hostile  army  burst 
down  the  slope  of  Upip-aiiR,  and,  swelled  by  all  the  popular  party,  tie1.  foreign 
soldiers,  and  the  old  guards  of  Hiero  and  Ilioronymus,  came  sweeping  after  them 
■with  irresistible  might.  Aehradina.  was  carried  in  an  instant ;  some  of  the  ;'.ip- 
ta.ins-genera]  were  massacred  ;  Kosis  escaped  f.o  add  the  betrayal  of  Ins  cotmtiy 
hereafter  to  his  multiplied  crimes.  The  confusion  raged  wild  and  ividc  ;  slaves 
were  set  free;  prisoners  were  let  loose;  and  amidst  the  honors  of  a.  violent 
revolution,  under  whatever  name  effected,  the  popular  party,  the  party  friendly 
to  Uart.hage,  and  adverse-  to  aristocracy  and  to  Rome,  obtained  the  sovereignty 
of  Syracuse.41 

Sosis,  now  in  his  turn  a  fugitive,  escaped  to  Leontini,  and  told  Marcellus  of  the 
violence  done  to  the  friends  of  Rome.  The  fiery  old  man,  as  ve- 
hement at  sixty  against  ]us  country's  enemies,  as  when  lie  1  in  :.:'..  i  i  > 
Gaulish  king  in  single,  combat  in  his  first  consulship,  immediately  -vra™'e' 
moved  his  army  apoa  Syracuse,  lie  encamped  by  the  temple  of  Olympian 
Jupiter,  on  the  r;y;ht  hank  of  the  Annpus,  w  here  two  solitary  pillars  still  remain, 
and  serve  as  a  sea-mark  to  guide  ships  into  the  great  harbor.  Appius  Claudius 
with  the  fleet  beset  the  city  by  sea;  and  Marcellus  did  not  doubt  that  in  the 
wide  extent  of  the  Syra.eusan  walls  some  unguarded  spot  would  be  found,  and 
that  the  punishment  of  .beontini  would  soon  be  effaced  by  a  more  memorable  ex- 
ample, of  vengeance.'"' 

Thus  was  commenced  the  last  siege   of  Syracuse  ;  a,  siege  not  inferior  in  in- 
terest to  the  two  others  which  it  had  already  undergone,  from  the 
Athenians,  and  IVom  the  Carthaginians,     It  should  be  remem-    7  '*"' 

bered  that  the  city  walls  now  embraced  the  whole,  surface,  of  Epipohe,  terminat- 
ing, like,  (he  lines  of  Genoa,  m  nir  aut;le  formed  by  tl'.e  converging  sides  of  the 
hill  or  inclined  table-land,  at  the  point  where  it  becomes  no  more  than  a  narrow 
ridge,  stretching  inland,  and  connecting  itself  w  it.1:-  tin;  hills  of  the  interior.  The 
Romans  made  their  land  attack  on.  the  south  front  of  the  walls,  while  their  fleet, 
unable,  as  it  seems,  io  enter  the  great  harbor,  carried  on  its  assaults  against  the 
sea-wall  of  Achradina. 

The  land  attack  was  committed  to  Appius  Oia.udius,  while  "Marcellus  in  person 
conducted  the.  operations  of  the  ileet.  The  Roman  army  is  spoken  i,i,»fflad  tjjirct™^ 
of  as  large,  but  no  details  of  its  force  are,  given :  it  cannot  have  ""■ 
been  less  than  twenty  thousand  men,  and  'was  probably  more  numerous.  No 
force  ai  Sicily,  whether  of  Byraeusans  or  Carthaginians,  could  have  resisted  it  in 
tee  iii.no  :  and  it  had  lately  stormed  the  walls  of  Leoutiui  as  easily,  to  use  the 
Homeric  comparison,  as  a  child  tramples  out  the  towers  and  ensiles  which  he  has 
scratched  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore.  But  at  Syracuse  it  was  chocked  by 
an  artillery  such  as  the  Romans  had  never  encountered  before,  and  which,  had 
Hannibal  possessed  it,  would  long  since  have  enabled  turn  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
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triumphant  issue.  An  old  man  of  seventy-four,  a  relation  and  friend  of  king 
Hiero,  long  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  astronomers  and  mathematicians  of  hi; 
age,  now  proved  that  his  science  was  no  less  practical  Limn  deep  ;  and  amid  all 
the  crimes  and  violence  of  contendiag  factions,  \\r.  alone  won  tin'  pun-  glory  o! 
defendiL-.g  his  country  successfully  against  a  foreign  enemy.  This  old  man  was 
Archimedes.48 

Many  years  before,  at  Hlero's  request,  he  had  contrived  the  engines  which 
i-iii  .■nim-.r.iiiiary  m-  were  now  used  so  effectively.™  iViat'eeilu.s  brought,  up  his  ships 
t::.p> >,i„[t„u ,],: ,:it:.-.  11£,ajn!si.  tlu"!  sea-wall  of  Aehradhia,  and  endeavored  by  a  constant 
discharge  of  stones  and  arrow;  to  clear  the  walls  of  their  defenders,  so  that  hi;) 
men  might  apply  their  ladders,  and  mount  to  the  assault.  These  ladders  rested 
on  two  ships  lashed  together  broLidsi.ee  to  broadside,  and  worked  lis  one  by  (.heir 
outside  oars :  and  when  (lie  two  ships  were  brought,  clos^  rip  under  the  wall,  one 
end  of  the  ladder  was  raised  by  ropes  passing  through  blocks  aQixcd  to  the  two 
mast-heads  of  the  two  vessels,  and  was  then  let  go,  till  it  rested  on  the  top  of  the 
wall.  Hut  Archimedes  had  supplied  the  rampar'.s  with  an  artillery  so  powerful, 
that  it  overwhelmed  the  lloimms  before  they  could  get  within  the  range  which 
their  missiles  could  reach  ;  and  when  they  eame  closer,  they  found  that  all  the 
lower  part  of  the  wall  was  loopholed ;  and  their  men  were  struck  down  with  fatal 
aim  by  an  enemy  whom  they  could  not  sec,  and  who  shot  his  arrows  in  perfect 
security.  If  t.he\"  still  persevered,  and  si  turnip  ted  to  fix  their  ladders,  oa  a  sudden 
they  saw  long  poles  ihrust  cut  from  the  lep  of  the  wall,  like  the  arms  of  a  giant ; 
and  enormous  stones,  or  huge  masses  of  lead,  were  dropped  from  these  upon 
them,  by  which  litcir  ladders  were  crushed  to  pieces,  t.iid  (heir  ships  were  almost 
sunk.  At  other  times  machines  like  cranes,  or  such  as  are  used  at  the  turunikes 
in  Germany,  and  in  the  marl; el- gardens  round  hondoa,  to  draw  water,  were  thrust 
out  over  the  wall;  and  the  end  of  the  lever,  with  an  iron  grapple  affixed  lo  it, 
was  lowered  upon  the  Roman  ships.  As  soon  as  the  grapple  had  takea  hold, 
the  other  end  of  the  lever  was  lowered  by  heavy  weights,  and  (he  ship  raised 
out  of  the  water,  till  it  was  made  almost  to  stand  upon  its  stern;  then  the  grap- 
ple was  suddenly  let  go,  and  the  ship  dropped  into  the  sea  wilh  a  violence  which 
either  upset  it,  or  filled  it  with  water.  With  equal  power  was  the  assault  on  the 
land  side  repelled;  and  the  Unman  .soldiers,  bold  as  they  were,  were  so  daunted 
by  these  strar.ge  and  irresistible  devices,  that  if  they  saw  so  much  as  a  rope  or 
a  stick  hangim."  or  projecting  from  the  wall,  they  would  turn  about  and  run  aivay, 
crying,  "that  Archimedes  was  going  lo  set  one  of  his  engines  Lit  work  against 
them."  Their  attempts,  indeed,  were  a  mere  amusement  to  the  enemy,  till  Mar- 
cellus,  in  despair,  put  a  stop  to  bus  attacks ;  and  it  was  resolved  merely  to  block- 
ade the  town,  and  to  wait  for  the  effect  of  famine  upon  the  crowded  population 
within." 

Thus  far,  keeping  our  eyes  fixed  upon  Syracuse  only,  wo  can  give  a  clear  and 
Dit&iii-.e.iiiti!  l.sin.  probiible  account  of  die  course  of  events,  lint  when  we  would 
>>0(thg  sioibn  «->«.  cxtcnd  our  view  further,  and  connect  the  war  in  Sicily  with  that 
tn  Italy,  and  give  the  relative  dittos  of  the  actions  performed  in  the  several  coun- 
tries involved  in  this  great,  contest,  we  see  the  wretched  character  of  our  mate- 
rials, and  must  acknowledge  that,  in  order  to  give  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
whole  war,  we  have  lo  supply,  by  inference  or  conjecture',  what  no  actual  testi- 
mony has  recorded.  We  do  not  know  for  certain  iv hen  Marcclltts  came  into 
Sicily,  when  he  began  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  or  bow  long  the  blockade  was  con- 
tinued. We  read  of  Roman  and  Carthaginian  fleeis  appearing  and  disappearing 
at  different  times  in  the  Sicilian  seas;  but. of  the  naval  operations  oa  cither  side 
we  can  give  no  connected  report.  Other  diflieal'.ies  present  themselves,  of  lie 
great  importance,  bid  perplexlag  because  they  shake  oar  conlidence  in  the  narra- 
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tii  e  which,  contains  them.  So  easy  Is  it  to  transcribe,  tins  a.ncient  writers;  so 
hard  to  restore  the  reality  of  ilioso  events  of  which  they  themselves  had  no  clear 
conception.  , 

The  first  attacks  upon  Syracuse  are  certainly  misplaced  by  Livy,  when  ha 
classes  them  among  the  events  of  the  year  "y-l.0.'!  The  Sicilian. c|irmok  ^^ 
war  belongs  !.!)  the,  year  Following,  to  the  consulship  of  Q.  Kabtus,  "™  °ei° 
the  dictator's  son,  and  of  Li.  Craec'ius,  Iv-.en  when  this  is  set  .right,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  J.'olvbius'  statement,'5  "  that  the  blockade  of  Syracuse  lasted 
eight  months,"  with  the  account  which  places  the  capture  of  the  city  in  the  au* 
tumn  of  542.  Instead  of  eight  months,  the  blockade  would  seem  to  have  lasted 
for  more  than  twelve  ;  nor  is  there  any  other  solution  of  this  difficulty,  than  to 
suppose  that  the  blockade  was  not  persevered  hi  to  the  cud,  and  was  in  fact 
given  up  as  useless,  as  the  assauhs  had  been  before,  I  notice  these  points,  be- 
cause the  narrative  which  follows  is  uncertain  a.ml  unsatisfactory,  and  no  care  can 
make  it  otherwise. 

The  year  541  saw  the  whole  stress  of  the  war  directed  upon  Sicily.  Little  or 
!i!iLhu:g,  if  we  can  trust  our  accounts,  was  done  in  [f.aly  :  there  was  slci,y  toMm„  ^ 
a  pause  also  in  [lie  operations  ia  Spain  ;  but  throughout  Sicily  the  l~aul««i'>f»«f- 
contest  was  raging  furiously,  four  Roman  officers  were  employed  there:  P. 
Cornelius  Tenuous  held  (.be  old  Roman  province,  l.liat  is,  the  western  part  of  the 
island;  and  his  head -quarters  w.oro  at  Lilyba.uun:  T.  Oiacij'us  ha/,  the  command 
of  the  fleet:5'1  Applus  Claudius  and  Marceihts  carried  on  the  war  ia  the  kingdom 
of  Syracuse  :  the  latter  certainly  as  proaonsul;  the  former  as  propnetor,  or  pos- 
sibly only  as  the  lieutenant,  legatus,  of  the  proconsul.  Marcellus,  however,  as 
proeonsul,  must  have  had  the  supreme  command  over  the  island  ;  and  all  its  re- 
sources must  have  been  at  his  disposal  ;  so  that  the  fleet  which  lie  conductor!  in 
person  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  "was  probably  a.  par:,  of  ibal:  committed  to  T. 
OLacilius,  Olacilias  himself  cither  serein:;'  under  the  proconsul,  or  possibly  remain- 
ing still  at  Tilybeeum,  It  is  remarkable  tbat,  although  be  is  said  to  have  bad 
ibe  command  of  the  fleet  continued  to  him  for  live  successive  years/'5  yet  his 
name  never  occurs  as  tr.bing  an  active  part  in.  the  siege  of  Syracuse;  and  how 
he  employed  himself  we  know  not.  Nor  is  if.  less  singular  that  he  should  have 
retained  his  naval  command  year  after  year,  though  he  was  so  meanly  esteemed 
by  '.he  most  influential  men  in  Home,  tbat  his  election  to  the  consulship  was  twice 
stopped  in  the  most  decided  manner,  first  by  Q.  h'abius  in  540,  and  again  by  T. 
Manlius  Torquatus  in  544. ss  But  the  clue  to  thisj  as  to  other  things  which  be- 
long to  the  living  knowledge  of  these  times,  is  altogether  lost. 

While  the  whole  of  Sicily  was  become  the  scene  of  war,  an  army  of  nine  or 
ten  thousand  old  soldiers  was  purposely  kept  inactive  by  the  Ko-  m^  ^^  rf  ^ 
man  government,  and  was  not  even  allowed  to  take  nan  1::  inv  ■  1 
active  operations.  These  were  the  remains  of  the  army  ol'Canuss,  f'  ""  "B"™' 
and  a  number  of  citizens  who  bad  evaded  their  military  service  :  ss  we  have  seen 
they  had  been  all  sent  to  Sicily  in  disgrace,  not  to  be  recalled  till  the  end  of  the 
war."  Now,  however,  that  there  was  active  service  required  in  Sicily  itseff, 
these  condemned  soldiers  petitioned  Marcellus  thai  they  might  he  employed  in 
the  field,  and  have  some  opportunity  of  retrieving  their  character.  This  petition 
was  presented  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  first  year's  campaign  in  Sicily,  and  waa 
referred  by  him  to  the  senate.  The  answer  was  remarkable  :  "  The  senate  could 
sec  no  reason  for  intrusting  the  service  of  ibe  commonwealth  to  men  who  had 
abandoned  'heir  comrades  at  Canine,  while  l.bey  were  lighting  to  the  death  :  but 
if  11.  Claudius  ihouiflu.  differently,  he  might  use  his  discretion  ;  provided  always 
that  none  of  these   soldiers  should  rocehc  any  honorary  exemption  or   reward, 
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however  they  niigh!  distinguish  themselves,  nor  be  allowed  to  return  to  Italy 

till  tl'.e  enemy  hud  quilted  i:.""  Here  was  shown  (he  consummate  policy  of  the 
Roman  government,  hi  holding'  out  so  hi<:h  a  standard  of  military  duty,  while, 
without  appearing  to  yield  to  circumstances,  they  tool;  care  not  to  push  their 
severity  so  far  as  to  hurt  themselves.  Occasions  might  arise,  when  the:  services 
of  these  disgraced  soldiers  could  not  he  dispensed  with  ;  in  such  a  cases  Marcellus 
iriiLidit  employ  them.  Yet  even  then  their  penalty  was  not  wholly  remitted  ;  i( 
was  grace  enough  to  let  them  serve  tlieir  country  at  all ;  nothing  that  they  euuid 
do  was  more  than  their  lioundeii  duly  of  gratitude  for  the  mercy  shown  them  ; 
they  could  not  deserve  exemption  or  reward.  Ti.  was  the  glory  and  happiness  of 
Home  that,  her  soldiers  could  bear  such  severity.  Sicily  was  full  of  mercenary 
troops,  whose  swords  were  hired  by  foreigners  to  lighl  their  battles ;  and  if  these 
disgraced  Romans  had  chosen  to  offer  their  services  to  Carthage,  they  might  have 
enjoyed  wealth  and  honors,  with  full  vengeance  on  their  unforgiving  country, 
ilreck  soldiers  at  this  time  would  have  done  so  :  the  proudest  of  the  nobility  of 
France  in  the  sixteenth  century  did  not,  scruple  to  revenge  his  private  wrongs  by 
treason.  But  these  ten  thousand  Romans,  although  their  case  was  not  only  hard, 
hut,  grievously  unjust,  inasmuch  as  tlieir  rich  and  noble  countrymen,  who  had 
escaped  like  them  from  Camr.e,  had  received  no  mmUhment,  still  bowed  with  en- 
tire suleru-sion.  (o  their  country's  severity,  and  felt  that,  nothing  could  tempt,  them 
to  forfeit  the  privilege  of  hr-iiig  Romans.  P 

We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that,  these  men  wure  useless,  even  while  they 
u.Bortwi™  '  WCTe  kent  ilt  a  distance  from  the  actual  held  of  war.  As  soon  as 
use  nop.  Syracuse  became  the  enemy  of  Rome,  it  was  certain  that  the  Car- 
thaginians would  renew  the  struggle,  of  the  first  funic  war  for  the  dominion  of 
Sicily;  and  the  Roman  province,  from  its  neighborhood  to  Carthage,  was  especi- 
ally exposed  to  invasion.  LUyhieuiii,  therefore,  and  Drepanum,  Eryx,  and  Pauor- 
mus,  required  strong  garrisons  for  their  security  ;  and  the  soldiers  of  Cannae,  by 
forming  these  garrisons,  set  oilier  troops  at  liberty  wiio  must  otherwise  have  been 
withdrawn  from  active  warfare.  .As  it  was,  these  towns  were  never  attached; 
and  the  keys  of  Sicily,  Lilybi.eum  at  one,  end  of  the  island,  and  Messana  at  the 
other,  remained,  throughout  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 

Yet  the  example  of  Syracuse  produced  a  very  general  effect.  The  cities 
EniTii  of  fl.fi  cnriba-  which  had  belonged  to  Iliero's  kingdom  mostly  followed  it,  u«- 
c.iiiaiui.1  suJiv.  jtss  w]lere  t]1(,  Roaiaas  secured  them   in  time  with   sufficient  gar- 

risons, iiimilconi,  the  Carthaginian  commandei',  who  had  been  sent  over  to 
Pachynus  with  a  small  fleet  to  watch  the  course  of  events,  sailed  bach  to  Car- 
thage, as  soon  as  the  Carthaginian  party  had  gained  possession  of  Syracuse,  and 
urired  the  government  to  increase  its  armaments  in  Sicily."'  Hannibal  wrote  from 
Italy  to  the  same  effect;  for  Sicily  had  been  las  father's  battle-field  for  five 
years;  he  had  clung  to  it  till  the  last  moment ;  and  his  son  was  no  less  sensible 
of  its  importance.  Accordingly,  .!  Umileon  was  supplied  with  an  army,  notwith- 
standing the  pressure  of  the  riumidian  war  in  Africa,  and  landing  on  tin' south  coast 
of  Sicily,  he  presently  reduced  Tleraclea,  Minoa,  and  Agcigentum,  and  encouraged 
many  of  the  smaller  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  island  to  declare  for  Carl.hagc. 
Hippocrates  broke  out  of  Syracuse  and  joined  him.  Marcellus,  who  had  left  Ins 
camp  to  i|uell  the  growing  spirit  of  revolt  among  the  Sicilian  cities,  ivas  oohged 
to  fail  hack  again  ;  and  the-  enemy,  pursuing  him  closely,  encamped  on.  the  banks 
of  the  Anapus.  Meanwhile  a.  Carthaginian  fleet  ran  over  to  Syracuse,  and  en- 
tered the  great  harbor;  its  object,  being  apparently  to  provision  the  place,  and 
thus  render  the  Roman  blockade  nugatory.6" 

It  was  clear  that  Marcellus  could  not  make  head  against,  a  Carthaginian  army 
nmn/jft  ct  -.ii*  i?s-  supported  by  Syracuse  and  half  the  other  cities  of  Sicily. 
™*°*-  The   fleet    also  was  unequal  to  the  service-   required   of  it;   many 
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ships  had  probably  been  destroyed  by  Archimedes  ;  Lilybspu.m  could  not  bo  left 
unguarded,  find  some  ships  wore  necessarily  kept  there  ;  am!  in  tbe  general  re- 
volt of  the  Sicilian  cities,  the  Roman  army  could  not  always  depend  on  being 
supplied  by  bind,  and  would  rci j niro  corn  l:o  be  brought  somotunes  from  a  dis- 
tance by  sea.  Besides,  the  reinforcements  which  iMarecilus  so  needed  must  bo 
seat  in  ships  and  embarked  at  Ostia  :  for  ilanuib.ai's  army  cut  off  all  communica- 
tion by  the  usual  line,  through  Lueania  to  llhegium,  and  over  the  strait  to  Me:.- 
sana.  Thirty  ships  therefore  had  to  sail  back  to  Rome,  to  take  on  board  a  legion 
and  transport  it  to  Panormus  ;  from  whence,  by  a  circuitous  route  along  the 
south  coast  of  the  island,  the  fleet  accompanying  it  all  the  way,  it  reached  Mar- 
ccllus'  head -quarters  safely.  And  now  the  Romans  again  had  f.he  superiority  by 
sea;  but  by  land  llimileoi)  was  still  master  of  the  held;  and  the  Roman  garri- 
son at  Hurgantia,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Syracuse,  was  betrayed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants into  his  hands.81 

This  example  was  no  doubt  likely  to  be  followed,  and  should  have  increased 
the  vigilance  of  the  Roman  garrisons.  But  it  was  laid  held  of  by  M^™00fUieipiBi>. 
L.  Pinarius,  the  governor  of  Buna,  as  a  pretence  for  repeating  the  ;i»IB°fE™"- 
crime  of  the  Oampanians  at  Rhegium,  and  of  the  Prasnns  tines  more  recently  at 
Oasilinum,  Standing  in  the  centre  of  Sicily  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  plat- 
form, and  fenced  by  precipitous  cliffs  on  almost  every  side,  Emm  was  a  strong- 
hold nearly  impregnable,  except  by  treachery  from  within  ;  and  i\  hafever  became 
of  the  Roman  cause  in  Sicily,  the  holders  of  Knna  might  hope  to  retain  it,  as  the 
iMamertinashad  kept  Messaaa.  Accordingly  Pinarius,  having  previously  prep-red 
his  soldiers  for  what  was  to  be  done,  on  a,  signal  given  ordered  them  to  fall 
upon  the  people  of  Enna,  when  assembled  i:i  the  theatre,  and  massacred  them 
without,  distinction.  The  plunder  of  tbe  town  Pinarius  and  his  soldiers  kept  to 
themselves,  with  the  consent  of  Mareellus,  who  allowed  the  necessdy  of  the  times 
to  be  an  apology  for  the  deed.61 

The  Romans  alleged  that  the  people  of  Knna  were  only  caught  in  their  own 
snare;  that  they  bad  invited  Hippoeruies  and  Ilimileon  to  at-  lu.w4(8ru„3[llilta„s: 
tack  the  city,  and  hnd  vainly  tried  to  persuade  Pinarius  to  give  ii«i:*.iiim  »: 
them  the  keys  of  the  gates,  that  they  might  admit,  the  enemy  to 
destroy  the  garrison.  But  the  Sicilians  .saw  that,  if  the  people  of  Eima  had 
meditated  treachery,  the  Romans  had  practised  it:  a  whole  people  had  been 
butchered,  their  city  plundered,  and  their  wives  and  children  made  slaves,  wliosj 
they  were  peaceably  met  in  the  theatre  in  their  regular  assembly ;  and  this  new' 
outrage,  added  to  the  sack  of  Leoatini.  led  to  an  almost  general  revolt.  Mareel- 
ius  having  collected  some  corn  from  the  rich  plains  of  Leontini,  carried  it  to  the 
camp  before  Hyracuse,  and  made  his  dispositions  fit  his  winter-quarters.  Ap- 
ples Claudius  went  home  to  stand  for  the  consulship,  and  was  succeeded  in  bis 
command  by  T.  Quine'.ins  Crispinus,  a  bravo  soldier,  who  was  afterwards  .Mar- 
cellus'  colleague  as  consul,  and  received  his  death-wound  by  bis  side,  when 
Marcelius  was  billed  by  Hannibal's  ambush.  Crispinus  lay  encamped  near  f.he 
sea,  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Otympian  Jupiter,  and  also  commanded  the  na- 
val force  employed  in  the  siege,  while  Jlarcellus,  with  the  other  part  of  the 
army,  chose  a  position  on  the  northern  side,  of  Syracuse,  between  tbe  city  and 
tbe  peninsula  of  Thapstis,  apparently  for  tbe  purpose  of  keeping  up  his  commu- 
nications with  Lcontmi."  As  to  the  blockade  of  Syracuse,  ii  was  in  fact  virtuallv 
raised  ;  all  tbe  southern  roads  were  left  open;  and  as  a  large  part  of  the,  Ifoman 
fleet  was  again  called  away  either  to  Lilybaium  or  elsewhere,  supplies  of  all  sorts 
were  freely  introduced  into  the  town  by  sea  from  Carthage. 

The  events  of  the  winter  were  not  encouraging  to  tbe  Romans.  Hannibal  had 
taken  Tarentum  ;  and  the  Tarenline  ileet  was  employed  in  besieg-  A.  ,;.  c.  M2.  ^c 
ing  the  Reman  garrison,  which  still  held   the  citadel.      I  h  I     tb  ' 

Roman  naval  force   was   st;i.i   further  divided,  as  it  i 
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to  convoy  supplies  by  sea  to  the  garrison  ;  so  that,  y.  hen  spring  returned,  M;ir- 
ceiius  was  at  a  loss  what  to  attempt,  arid  had  almost  resolved  to  break  up  from 
Syracuse  altogether,  and  to  carry  the  war  to  the  other  end  of  Sicily.  Rut  KosK 
and  other  Syracusans  of  the  Roman  party,  wore  intriguing  actively  with  their 
countrymen  within  the  city  :  and  although  one  conspiracy,  in  which  ciylify  persons 
were  concerned,  was  detected  by  Epicycles,  and  tie  eonspii'i^ots  all  put  to  death, 
yet  the  hopes  they  hud  held  our.  of  obtaining  easy  terms  from  the  Romans  were 
iie.i.  forgotten  ;  and  :.lu;  lawlessness  of  the  Roman  deserters,  and  of  the  other  for- 
eign soldiers,  made  many  of  the  Syracusaus  long  for  a.  return  of  the  happy  times 
under  Hiero,  when  Rome  and  Syracuse  were  friends.04 

Thus  the  spring  wore  uwa.y;  and  the  summer  had  come,  and  had  reached  its 
it.  s  ~™™  «™i  P^me,  rm(*  Jet  the  war  in  Sicily  seemed  to  slumber:  for  the 
i  ■■  ■■■''  greater  part  of  the  cities  which  had  revolted  to  Carthage  were 
undisturbed  by  the  Romaic  ;  yet  the  OuL-'.ha;:hiririS  were,  not  strong 
enough  to  assail  the  heart  of  the  Raman  province,  aad  to  besiege  Drepanum  or 
lalykeum.  in  this  state  of  things,  the  Syracusans  turned  their  eyes  to  Greece, 
and  thought  that  the  kin:;  of  Macedon,  who  was  the  open  enemy  of  Rome,  and 
the  covenanted  ally  of  Carthage,  might  serve  his  own  cause  no  less  than  theirs 
by  leaving  his  ignoble  warfare  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  and  crossing  tiie  Ionian 
sea  to  deliver  Syracuse.  Dnmippus,  a  Lacedremomuu.  and  one  of  the  counsel- 
lors of  I  lieronymus  and  of  J.l.iero,  was  ace ordi ugly  chosen  as  ambassador,  and  put 
to  sea  on  his  mission  to  solicit  the  aid  of  king  Philip.54 

Again  the  fortune  of  Rome  interposed  to  delay  the  interference  of  Mace  don  in 
n»  k™™  r.  til6  contest-  Til(i  KmP  which  was  conveying  lla.mippu?  was  taken 
■  -■!■■'  in  i. lie  Romans  on  the  voyage.  The  Syracusans  valued  him 
highly,  and  opened  a  negotiation  with  Mareellus  to  ransom  him. 
The  conferences  were  held  between  Syracu.se  and  the  Roman  camp  ;  and  a  Ro- 
man soldier,  it.  is  said,  was  struck  with  the  lowness  of  the  wall  in  one  particular 
place,  and  having  collated  the  rows  of  stones,  and  so  computed  the  whole  height, 
reported  to  Mareellus  that  it  might  be  scaled  with  ladders  of  ordinary  length. 
Mureellus  listened  to  the  suggestion  ;  bar  the  low  point  was  for  tea;  very  reason 
more  carefully  guarded,  because  it  seemed  to  invite  attack  :  he  therefore  thought 
the  attempt  too  hazardous,  unless  occasion  should  favor  it.1'5  Rut  the  great  fes- 
tival of  Diana  was  at  hand,  a  three  days'  solemnity,  celebrated  with  all  honors 
to  the  guardian  goddess  of  Syracuse.  It  was  a  season  of  universal  feasting; 
and  wine  was  distributed  largely  among  the  multitude,  that  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Roman  army  might  not  seem  to  have  banished  all  mirth  and  enjoyment. 
One  vast  revel  prevailed  through  the  city ;  Mareellus,  informed  of  all  this  by 
deserters,  got  his  ladders  ready;  and  soea  after  dark  two  cohoi  is  v.-i>n:  marched 
in  silence  and  in  a  iocg  thin  column  to  the  foot  of  the  wa'.i,  preceded  by  tr.e 
soldiers  of  one  maniple,  who  carried  the.  ladders,  and  were  to  lead  the  way  tr, 
the  assault. 

The  spot  selected  for  this  attempt  was  in  the  wall  which  ran  along  the  north- 
TterpiinpoatMionot  em  edge  of  Epipolffi,  where  the  ground  was  steep,  and  where  ap- 
iV'i..'  '.hi  .ioujuis  ;  piLr(,niJy  there  was  no  gate,  or  regular  approach  to  the  city.  But 
the  vast  lilies  of  Syracuse,  inclosed  a  wide  space  of  uninhabited  ground  ;  tliO 
new  quarters  of  Tyeho  and  ISoapolis,  wlueu  had  been  added  to  the  original  town 
since  the  great  Athenian  siege,  were  still  far  from  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill  ; 
and  what  was  called  the  quarter  of  Epipolse  only  occupied  a  small  part  of  the 
L-.ioping  ground  it  n  own  in  earlier  times  by  that  name.  Thus,  when  the  Romans 
scaled  the  northern  line,  they  found  that  all  was  quiet  and  lonely  ;  nor  was  there 
any  one  to  spread  the  alarm,  except  the  soldiers  who  garrisoned  the  several 
towers  of  the  wall  itself.     These  however,  heavy  with  wine,  and  dreaming  of  no 
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danger,  were  presently  surprised  and  killed;  and  the  assailants,  thus  clearing 
their  way  a.s  ihey  went,  swept  the  whole  line  of  the  wall  on  their  right,  following 
it  up  the  slope  of  the  hi!]  towards  the  angle  formed  at  the  summit  by  the  meet- 
ing of  the  northern  line  with  the  southern.  Here  was  the  regular  entrance  into 
Syracuse  from  the  land  side  ;  and  this  point,  being  the  key  of  the  whole  forti- 
fied iuclosurc,  was  secured  by  the  strong  work  called  Hexapylon,  or  the  Six 
Gates;  probably  from  the  number  of  barriers  which  nuv.-t  be  passed  before  the 
lines  could  be  fully  entered.  To  this  point  the  storming  party  made  their  way 
in  the  darkness,  not  blindly,  however,  nor  uncertainly,  for  a  Syracusan  was  guid- 
ing them, — that  very  Sosis,1,1  who  h:id  been  one  of  the  assassins  of  Hierouymus, 
and  one  of  the  murderers  of  Hioro's  daughters,  and  who,  when  he  was  one  of 
the  captains -general  of  Syracuse,  must  have  beeomenequaintedwif.il  all  the  secrets 
of  the  fortifications,  Sosis  led  the  two  Roman  cohorts  towa  rcls  Hexapylon :  from 
that  commanding  height  a  lire-signal  was  thrown  up,  to  announce  the  success  of 
their  attempt;  and  the  loud  and  sudden  blast  of  the  Ttoaian  trumpets  from  the 
top  of  the  wails  called  the  Romans  in  come  to  the  support  of  their  friends,  and 
told  the  bewildered  Syracusaus  LI  sat  the  key  of  their  lines  was  in  the  hands  o: 
the  enemy  .ss 

Ladders  were  now  sot,  and  the  wall  was  scaled  in  all  directions  ;  for  the  main 
gates  of  Hexapylon  could  not  be  forced  till  the  next  morning;  and  ^  tato  toII,„,H. 
the  only  passage,  immediately  opened  was  a  small  side-gate  at  no  w 
i_rreat  distance  from  them.  But  when  daylight  came,  1  (cxupylon  was  entirely 
taken,  and  the  main  entrance  to  the  city  was  cleared  ;  so  that  Marcellus  marched 
in  with  his  whole  army,  and  took  possession  of  the  summit  of  the  slope  of 
Epipolce. 

I'rom  that  high  ground  he  saw  Syracuse  al  his  feet,  and,  he  doubted  not,  in 
his  power.  Two  quarters  of  the  city,  the  new  town  as  it  was  )h-taMk  dDm 
called,  and  Tyche,  were  open  to  his  first  advance  ;  their  only  for-  «n  "sjSc™,"  ebedi 
tification  being  the  general  inciosurc  of  the  lines,  v,  Inch  he.  had 
ul read v  carried,  llclow,  just  overhanging  the  sea,  or  floating  on  its  waters,  lay 
Achradina  and  the  island  of  Orfygia,  fenced  by  their  own  separate  walls,  which 
till  the  time  of  the  first  Dionysius  had  been  the  limit  of  Syracuse,  the  walls 
which  the  great  Athenian  armament  had  besieged  in  vain.  .Nearer  on  the  right-, 
and  running  so  deeply  into  the  land,  taat  it  seemed  almost  to  reach  the  foot  of 
the  heights  on  which  he  stood,  lay  the  still  basin  of  the  great  harbor,  its  broad 
surface  half  hidden  by  thn  mills  of  a  hundred  OarLhaginian  ships :  while  further 
on  the  right  was  the  camp  of  Lis  lieutenant,  T.  Crispin  us.  crowning'  the  rising- 
ground  beyond  the  Anapus,  close  by  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter.  So  strik- 
ing wsis  the  view  on  every  side,  and  so  surpassing  was  the  glory  of  bis  conquest, 
that  Marcellus,  old  as  he  was,  was  quite  overcome  by  it :  unable  to  contain  the 
feelings  of  "dial  moment,  he  burst  into  tears.89 

A  deputation  from  the  inhabitants   of  Tyche  and  Meapolis  approached  him, 
bearing  the  ensigns  of  suppliants,  arid  imploring  lib  to  save  then:  ^  ^ 

from  fire  and  massacre.     He  granted   their   prayer,  but  al  mm ■  ■  i mn 

prise  of  cvt.:ry  article  of  their  property,  winch  wars  to  be  given  up 
to  the  Roman  soldiers  as  plunder.  At  a  regular  signal  the  army  was  let  loose 
upon  the  houses  of  Tyche  and  hTeapo'is,  with,  no  other  restriction  than  that  of 
dlcriag  no  personal  violence.  How  far  such  a  command  would  be  heeded  in 
such  a  season  of  license,  we  can  only  conjecture.  The  Roman  writers  extol  Lao 
humanity  of  Marcellus  ;  but  the  Syracusnns  regarded  him  as  n.  merciless  spoiler, 
who  had  wished  to  take  the  town  by  assault,  radicr  than  by  a  voluntary  sur- 
render, that  he  might  have  a  prefer;.' a  for  seising  its  plunder.™  Such  a  prize,  in- 
deed, had  never  before  been  won  by  a  Roman  army;  even  the  wealth  of  Taren^ 
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turn  was  not  to  Ik;  compared  with  that  o'.'  Syracuse.  Hut  as  yet  the  npjioii'.cri  o; 
t.im:  Roman  soldiers  were  fleshed  rat  hot  iliH.ii  sati-fied  ;  !e-s  thai;  half  of  t~\  recuse 
was  in  their  power ;  and  a  fresh  siege  was  necessary  to  win  the  spoils  of  Aehra- 
dina  and  Ortygk.  Still  wdtat  they  hail  already  gained  gave  Mareeilus  large 
means  of  corruption  ;  the  fort  of  Euryalus,  on  Ike  summit  of  Kpipolaj,  near  l.le.v- 
apylon,  which  misrlit  have  caused  him  serious  annoyance  on  Ills  rear  wdhle  en- 
loigcd  in  attacking  A.chradiua,  v.n.-,  Mirrendctvd  to  liim  l:y  its  governor,  Philode- 
mus,  an  Argivo  ;  and  the  Romans  set.  eagerly  to  work  to  complete  their  con- 
quest. Having  formed  throe  camps  before  Aeliraihua,  they  hoped  soon  to  starve 
the  remaining  quarters  of  (he  city  into  a  surreeder.'" 

Epicydcs  meanwhile  showed  a  courage  and  activity  worthy  of  one  who  had 
T:,M-,nii:,i-i„:.„.nr:„y  learned  war  under  Hannibal.  A  squadron  of  the  C'arthag'iik:!  fleet 
,  ■'  ;  ■■  ■  .  ■  ■  :  [uiL  lo  sea  one  stormy  night,  ivhen  the  Roman  blockading  ships 
bj'«f0™.  we|.c  driven  0fj'  from  ti,e  rnouth  of  t.lio  harbor,  and  ran  across  to 

Carthage  to  request  fresh  succors.  These  were  prepared  with  the  greatest  ex- 
pedition :  while  Hippocrates  and  Himilcon,  ivit.li  their  combined  Carthaginian  and 
Sicilian  armies,  came  from  the  western  end  of  the  island  to  attack  the  Roman 
army  on  the  land  side.  They  encamped  on  the  shore  of  the  harbor,  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Anapus  and  the  city,  and  assaulted  the  camp  of  Crispitius, 
while  Epicydes  sailed  from  Aehtadiua  to  n.tiiick  Marccllus.  Tint.  Roman  soldiers 
fighting  belli  ml  fortifications  were  invincible;  their  hues  at  Papua  in  L-lie  following 
year  repelled  Hannibal  himself;  and  now  their  positioas  before  Syracuse  were 
maintained  with  equal  success  against  Hippocrates  and  ■  Epicydes.  Still  the 
Carthanbiian  army  remaior-tl  in  its  camp  on  the  shore  of  tins  harbor,  partly  i:i  the 
hope  of  striking  some  blow  against  the  enemy,  but  more  to  overawe  the  remains 
of  the  Roman  party  in  Svraeuse.  which  the  distress  of  the  siege,  atal  the  calami- 
ties of  Keapolis.  and  Tyche.  must  have  rendered  numerous  and  active.  Mean- 
while the  summer  advanced  ;  the  weather  became,  hotter  and  hotter  ;  and  the 
usual  malaria  fevers  began  to  prevail  in  both  armies,  and  also  in  Syracuse.  But 
the  air  here,  as  at  Rome,  is  much  more  unhealthy  without  the  city  than  w  ithin  ; 
above  all,  the  marshy  ground  by  tin:  Anapus,  where  the  Carthaginian  army  lay, 
rr-as  almost  pestilential;  and  the  ordinary  summer  fevers  in  (his  situation  soon 
assumed  a  character  of  extreme,  malignity.  The  Sicilians  immediately  moved 
their  quarters,  and  withdrew  into  the  neighboring  cities  ;  but  the,  Carthaginians 
remained  on  the  ground,  till  their  whole  army  was  effectually  destroyed.  Hip- 
pocrates and  Hiiuilcon  both  perished  with  their  soldiers.'" 

The  Ronv.r.s  suffered  less  ;  lor  Marccllus  had  quartered  his  men  in  the  houses 
TtEir  fiaet  fjiia  luii  of  Neanolis  and  Tyehe,  ;  and  the  high  buildings  and  narrow  streets 
lite  attempt.  of  the  ancient  towns  kept  oft  the  sun,  and   allowed   both   the  sick 

and  the  healthy  to  breathe  and  move  in  a  cooler  atmosphere.  Still  the  dee.tbs 
were  numerous  ;  and  as  the  terror  of  Archimedes  and  bis  artillery  restrained,  the 
Romans  from  any  attempts  to  batter  or  scale  the  walls,  (hey  had  nothing  to  trust, 
to  save  famine  or  treason.  But  Bomilear  was  on  his  way  from  Carthage  with 
130  ships  of  war,  and  a  convoy  of  seven  hundred  storeships,  laden  with  supplies 
of  every  description  :  he  had  reached  the  Sicilian  coast  near  Agrigentum,  when 
prevailing  easterly  winds  cheeked  his  further  advance,  and  Ins  could  not  reach 
I'achyiius.  Alarmed  at  this  most  unseasonable  delay,  ami  fearing  lest  the  beet 
should  return  to  Africa  in  despair,  Kpioydes  himself  left  Syracuse,  and  went  to 
meet  it,  and  to  hasten  its  advance.  The  utoreships,  which  were  worked  by  sails, 
were  obliged  to  remain  at  Heraelea  ;  but  Epicydes  prevailed  on  Bomilear  to 
brintr  on  his  ships  of  war  to  Fachynus,  where  the  Roman  flee'.,  though  inferior 
in  numbers,  was  waiting  to  intercept  his  progress.  The  east  winds  at  length 
abided,  and  Bomilear  stood  out,  to  sea  to  double  Paehymis.  But  when  the  Ro- 
wan fleet  advanced  against  him,  he  suddenly  changed  his  plans,  it  is  said  ;  and 
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havitie-  dispatched  orders  to  the  storeships  at  (leraelea  to  return  immediately  to 
Afrieii,  he  himself,  instead  of  engsigiug  the,  Romans,  or  making  for  Syracuse, 
passed  s;lot:g  the  eastern  const  nf  Sicily,  without  stopping,  and  continued  his 
course  till  he  reached  Tarentmn™ 

Here  again  the  story  in  its  present  suite  greatly  needs  explanation.     It  is  true 
thai  Har.uiba!  was  very  anxious  at  this  time  to  reduce  the-  citadel    ,  ^  ]    ,t 

of  Tarentum  ;  and  he  probahly  required  a  fleet  to  co-operate  wit i:  '■', ,;.■:,',  ',  ;.:.' 
him,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  garrison's  supplies  by  sea.  But  Bo- 
milcar  had  been  sent  out  especially  to  throw  succors  into  Syracuse  :  and  we  can- 
not, conceive  ids  abandoning  this  object  on  :i  sudden,  wi'Jior.t  any  a\U  1 1  > ;_l i U I ■  ■ 
reason.  The  probability  is,  that  the  easterly  winds  still  kept  the  stofesbips  sit, 
Heraclea  ;  and  if  they  could  not  reach  Syracuse,  no  tiling  was  to  be  gained  by  a 
naval  battle.  And  then,  as  the  service  at  Tsirentmn  was  urgent,  be  thought  it 
best  to  go  thither,  and  to  send  bstclt  tlic  convoy  io  Africa,  rather  than  wait  in- 
active on  the  Sicilian  coast,  till  the  wind  became  favorable.  After  all,  Syracuse 
did  not  fall  for  want  of  provisions:  the  havoc  csiused  by  sickness,  both  in  the 
city  si.nd  in  the  Carthaginian  camp  on  the  Anapus.  must  have  greatly  reduced  the 
number  of  consumers,  si.nd  trade  tlie  actual  supply  available  for  a  longer  period. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  worse  mischief  thsui  tin:  conduct  of  JJoimiustr,  that  Ep'i- 
eydes  himself,  ;ts  if  despairing  of  fortune,  withdrew  to  Agrigeritum,  instead  of 
returning  to  Syracuse  :  for  from  the  moment  of  his  departure  the  city  seems  to 
have  beca  abandoned  to  anarchy.  At  first  the  remains  of  the  Sicilian  sirmy, 
which  now  occupied  two  towns  in  the  interior,  not  far  from  Syracuse,  lagan  to 
negotiate  with  "via reel  1  us,  and  persuaded  the  Syraeusnas  to  rise  on  the  generals 
left  in  corn  maud  by  Epicvdes,  and  to  put  I  hem  to  deatii.  Kew  captsiins-geuctals 
were  then  appointed,  probably  for  the  Mom  mi  party  ;  and  they  began  to  treat 
with  Marcellus  for  the  surrender  of  Syracuse,  and  for  the  general  settlement  of 
the  war  in  Sicily.'1 

Marcellus  listened  to  Them  residily  ;    hut  his  army  was  longing  for  the  plunder 
of  Achradina  smd.  Ortygia  ;    and  he  knew  not  h 

them  :  for  we  may  be  sure  (hat  no  pay  was  issued  at  this  period  ™!"llamtl>l<»ti" 
to  any  Roman  army  serving  out  of  Italy;  in  the  provinces,  war  was  by  fair 
means  or  foul  to  support  war.  Meanwduie  the  miserable  state  of  affairs  in  Syra- 
cuse was  furthering-  the  wish  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  A  besieged  city,  with  no 
e/iieieat  government,  and  full  of  foreign  nicrectairics,  whom  there  was  no  native 
force  to  restrain,  was  like  a  wreck  in  mutiny  :  utter  weakness  and  furious  con- 
vulsions were  met  in  Hie  ssimo  body.  The  Roman  deserters  first  excited  the 
tumult,  a.ml  persuaded  a.ll  the  foreign  soldiers  to  join  them  ;  a  new  outbreak  of 
violence  followed  ;  i  he  Sy.riiensau  caplains-geueval  were  massacred  in  their  turn; 
and  tin1  foreign  soldiers  were  sigsdn  iriumplismf.  Three  ofiioers,  each  with  a  dis- 
trict of  his  own,  were  appointed  to  command  in  Achradina,  and  three  more  in 
Ortygia.16 

The  foreign  soldiers  now  held  the  fate  oi  Svraeusc  in  their  hands  ;  and  they 
began  to  consider  'diet  they  nrght  inaXe  their  terms  with  the  Ro-  mlM  ha,ral.  it  to  lha 
mans,  although  the  Roman  deserters  could  not.  Their  blood  was  R™1™'- 
not  called  !'<>:■■  by  the  inliexible  law  of  military  discipline  ;  by  a.  timclv  treachery 
they  might  earn  not  impunity  merely,  but  reward.  So  thought  .Merieus,  a  Span- 
iard, who  had  the  charge  of  a  part  of  the  sea-wall  of  Achradina.  Accordingly 
ho  made  his  bargain  with  Marcellus,  lmd  sidmitied  a  party  of  Roman  soldiers  by 
night  ;:!:•  or.e  of  tlie  gates  which  oneaed  inwards  the  harbor.  A.s  soon  as  moraiag 
dawned,  Marcellus  made  a  general  nssault  on  the  land  front  of  Achradina;  the 
garrison  t,.f  Ortygia  hastened  to  join  in  the  defence  ;  and  tlie  Romans  then  sent 
boats  full  of  men  round  into  the  great  harbor,  and,  effecting  a.  landing  under  the 
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walls,  carried,  ihe  island  with  little  difficulty.  Meanwhile  iferieus  bid  opeuiy 
joined  ihe  ILoiiwn  party,  whom  ho  had  aclraitted  into  Aehtaijinn  ;  and  "> t.i i  ..■■:! ! m:^, 
having  his  prey  in  his  power,  called  off  his  soldiers  from  the  assault,  lest  tha 
royal  treasures,  which  were  kept  in  Ortygia,  should  be  plundered  in  the  general 
sack  of  the  town.'8 

In  the  respite  thus  gained,  the  Roman  deserters  round  an  opportunity  to  escape 
■  uke  0B*  °^  Syracuse.      Whether  they  forced  their  way  out.  or  whether 

■■  ■  i     ■!■     iiii1  i.'i'dii.ii-Sj  hungry  f;iv  plunder,  and  not  wishing  to  encounter  the 

resistance  of  desperate  men,  obliged  il'arccllus  to  connive  at  their 
escape,  we-  know  not :  hut  with  them  all  wish  or  power  to  hold  out  longer  van- 
ished l'ro:ii  Syracuse  ;  and  a  deputation  front  Aehradina  came  once  move  to  llar- 
cellus,  praying  for  nothing  beyond  the  lives  and  personal  freedom  of  the  citizens 
and  (heir  families.  This,  it  seems,  was  granted.;  but  as  soon  e.s  Marcellus  had 
scut  his  (juccstor  to  secure  the  royal  treasures  in  Ortygia,  the  soldiers  were  let 
loose  upon  the  city  to  plunder  it  at  their  discretion.  They  did  not  merely  plun- 
der, however  :  blood  was  shed  unsparingly,  partly  by  the.  mere  violence  oi  the 
soldiers,  partly  by  the  axes  of  the  licf.ors,  as  the  punishment  of  rebellion  against 
the  majesty  of  Rome.  Amidst  the  horrors  of  the  sack  of  the  city,  Archimedes 
was  slain,11  The  stories  of  luVdeath  vary  ;  and  which,  if  any  of  them,  is  the  true 
one,  we  cannot  determine.  But  Marcellus,  who  made  it  his  glory  to  cany  all 
the  finest  works  of  art  from  the  !omn!es  of  Svraeu.se  to  Home,"  would  no  doubt 
have  been  glad  to  have  seen.  Archimedes  walking  amongst  the  prisoners  at  his 
triumph,  i.lc  is  said  to  have  shown  kindness  to  the  relations  of  Archimedes  for 
Ids  sake  ;"'■'  and  if  this  he  true,  he  earned  a  glory  which  few  Romans  ever  deserved, 
that  of  honoring  merit  in  an  enemy. 

Old  as  Archimedes  was,  the  Romau  soleiur's  sword,  dealt  kindly  with  him,  in 
^'i.:-„i,:,.  coiiiiiion  o:  cutting  short  his  scanty  term  of  remaining  life,  and  saving  him  iYom 
Lho By,™™.,  beholding  the  misery  of  Ids  country.      It  was  a  wretched,  sight  to 

see  the  condition  of  Syracuse  when  the  sack  was  over,  and  yyhat  was  called  a 
state  of  peace  and  safety  had  returned.     Every  house  was  laid  bore,  every  tem- 

Ele  stript;  and  the  empty  pedestals  showed  how  sweeping'  the  spoiler's  work  had 
eeti.  The  Syracusans  beheld,  their  captive  gods  carried  to  Ihe  Roman  quarters, 
or  put  on  shipboard  to  he  conveyed  to  Rome ;  the  care  with  which  they  were 
handled,  lest  the  conqueror's  triumph  should  lose  its  most  precious  ornaments, 
only  adding  to  the  grief  aad  indignation  of  the  conquered.  Those  fathers  and 
mothers,  who  were  so  happy  as  to  gather  all  their  children  safe  around  them 
when  the  plunder  was  over,  had  escaped  ihe,  sword,  indeed,  and  they  and  theii 
sons  and  daughters  were  not  yet  sold  as  slaves ;  but  their  only  choice  was  still 
between  slavery  or  death.  They  had  lost  every  thing.  What  food  was  still 
remaining  in  the  besieged  city,  the  sack  had  either  carried  off  or  destroyed;  and 
if  food  had  been  at  hand,  they  had  no  money  to  buy  it.  And  this  came  upon 
them  after  a  heavy  visitation  i;i'  sickness  ;  whrei.  the  body,  reduced  by  thai  yeak- 
ening  malaria  fever,  needed  all  tender  care  and  comfort  to  restore  it,  instead  of 
being  harassed  by  alarm  and  anxiety,  and  exposed  to  destitution  and  starvation. 
Many  therefore  sold  themselves  to  the  Roman  soldiers,  to  escape  dying  by  hun- 
ger ;  and  the  family  circle,  which  the  sack  of  ihe  city  had  spared,  was  again 
broken  up  forever.  Those  who,  being  unmarried  and  childless,  had  given  no 
hostages  to  fortune,  and  who  might  yet  hope  10  live  iu  personal  freedom,  were 
only  l  I  to  more  able  to  feel  the  ruin  and  degradation  of  their  country. fi'  Syracuse, 
who  fad  led  captive  the  hosts  of  .Athens,  md  seen  the  invading  armies  of  Car- 
thage melt  away  by  disease  under  her  walls,  till  scarce  any  remained  to  fly-— 
Syracuse,  where  Dionysius  had  reigned,  which  Timoleou  had  freed,  which  lliero 
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livul  cherished  nuil  sheltered  under  his  long  paternal  rule — was  now  become  sub- 
ject to  barbarians,  whom  she  had  helped  in  (.heir  utmost  need,. and  who  were 
repaying  the  unshaken  friendship  of  llicro  wii.li  tlie  plunder  of  his  city  find  the 
sub- aeration  of  his  people.  If  there  was  yet  a  keener  pang  to  be  felt  by  every 
noble  Syracusun,  it  was  in  behold  their  countrymen,  who  had  toveght  in  liie  Ro- 
man  army,  returning  m.  triumph,  establishing  themselves  in  the  empty  houses  ol 
the  slaughtered  defenders  of  their  country,  and  insulting  the  general  misery  by 
dis:i!.;i\  :ng  t. Ik;  rewards  of  their  treason.  Among  tb.es.::  was  Sosis,  assassin,  mur- 
derer.'and  traitor,  who  was  looting  forward  to  the  triumph  of  Marcellus,  as  one 
to  whom  the  shame  of  Ids  country  was  his  glory,  and  her  ruin  the  making  of  his 
fortune  .e' 

Syracuse  had  fallen  ;  and  the  cities  in  the  (astern  part  of  Sicily  had  no  other 
hope  now,  than  to  obtain  pardon,  if  it  might,  be.  from  Koine,  by  ,  ,  ,„  „ 
jmmeu.ate.  s.-.;bmis.sion.  But  it  was  too  late  :  they  were  treated  as 
conquered  enemies  ;^  that  is  to  say,  .Marcellus  ]iut  to  death  those  of  their  citi- 
zens who  were  most  obnoxious,  and  imposed  sach  forfeitures  of  land  on  the  cities, 
and  such  terms  of  submission  for  the  time  to  come,  as  he  judged  expedient.  It 
became  the  fashion  afterwards  to  extol  his  humanity,  and  even  his  refinement,^ 
because,  lie  showed  his  taste  for  the  works  of  Greek  art  by  earning  ihe  statues 
of  the  Syracns.au  temples  l:o  Rome.  But  his  admiration  of  Greek  art  did  not 
make  him  treat  the  Creeks  themselves  with  less  severity  ;  and  ihe  Sicilians  (axed 
him  with  pedidy  us  well  as  cruelty,  and  regarded  him  as  the  merciless  oppressor 
of  tlieir  country." 

Meantime  Hannibal's  comprehensive  view  had  not  lost   sight  of  Sicily.     When 
he  heard  of  the  havoc  caused  by  '.he  epidemic  sickness,  and  of  the 

death  of  I  iippoeratcs,  he  sent  over  another  of  his ■■.■■   to  share   ..  .■  ■  u  ■.  ■ 

with  Epicydes,  and  with  the  general  who  ca.me  from  Carihagc,  in 
the  command  of  thv.  war.  This  was  Murines,  or  Myitonus,  a  half-caste  Cartha- 
ginian, excluded  on  thut  account  from  civil  honor?  r  but  ilannibar.s  ean-.p  recog- 
nized no  such  distinctions ;  and  b'ruve  and  able  men,  whatever  wns  their  race  or 
condition,  were  sure  to  he  employed  and  rewarded  there.  Muti-  4i  u.  c  ^j,  4.0, 
nes  proved  the  unerring  judgment  of  Hannibal  in  his  choice  of  *"■ 
officers.  His  arrival  in  Sicily  was  equivalent  to  an  army:  being  put  at  the 
head  of  ihe  JSumidia.11  cavalry  then  serving  under  lapicydcs  and  Hanno,  lie  over- 
ran the  whole  island,  encouraging  the  allies  of  Cartilage,  harassing  those  of  Rome, 
and  defying  pursuit  or  resistance  by  (he  rapidity  and  skid  of  ids  movements. 
He  renewed  the  system  of  warfare  which  ilauklcar  had  maintained,  so  long  in 
the  last  war ;  and  having  (he  strung  place  of  .Agiigentum  to  retire  to  in  ease  of 
need,  he  perplexed  the  Roman  generals  not  a  little.  Mareellus  was  obliged  to 
take  ihe  iield.  and  match  from  Syracuse  westward  as  far  as  the  Himera,  where 
the  enemy's  army  lay  encamped.  But  he  met  with  a  roiufh  reception  ;  the  Bu- 
midian  cavalry  crossed  the  river,  and  came  swarming  round  his  camp,  insuh.ing 
and  annoviug  his  soldiers  on  guard,  and  conlining  his  whole  army  to  their 
hureneliments  ;  and  when  oa  the  next  Jav,  impatient  of  this  annoyance,  he  ofVctcd 
battle  in  the  I'eld,  Murines  and  bis  Kumidians  broke  in  upon  his  lines  wish  such 
fury,  that  he  was  fain  to  retreat  with  all  saced,  anil  seek  the  sbeiter  of  his  camp 
again.  It  appears  that  other  arms  were  then  tried  with  better  success  ;  the  Nu- 
midians  were  tampered  with;  their  irregular  habits  and  impatient,  tempers  made, 
them  at  all  times  difficult  to  manage  ;  and  a  party  of  thorn  having  left  the  Car- 
l.haginiun  camp  in  dismast,  .Murines  went  after  them  10  pacify  and  win  them  back 
(0  i-h-ir  duty,  earnestly  conjuring  il.ar.no  ai'.d  Epicyiles  11:;:  To  venture  a  battle 
till  he  should  return.  But  Hanno  was  jealous  of  Hannibal's  officers  ;  and  hold- 
ing bis  own   commission  directly  from  the  government  of  Carthage,  he  could  not 
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bear  to  be  restrained  by  a  half-caste  soldier,  sent  to  Sicily  from  Hannibal's  camp, 
by  the  mere  authority  of  the  general.  His  rank  probably  gave  hrni  a  casting 
vote,  when  only  one  other  commander  was  present,  so  that  Ttpieydes  in  vain  pro- 
tested against  his  imprudence/1  A  battle  was  ventured  ;  and  not  only  was  the 
gctiias  of  Mutines  wanting,  but  the  Numidiaiis  whom  he  had  left  wii.li  ITamio, 
thiid;hm'  their  commander  intuited,  would  lake  no  active  pari-  in  the  action,  and 
Hanno  was  defeated  with  loss. 

Marcellus,  rejoiced  at  having  thus  retrieved  liis  honor,  had  no  mind  to  risk 
Muslim  mbn.  to  another  encounter  witli  Mutines:  he  forthwith  retreated  to  Syr- 
ROmc-  acuae;31  and  as   the  term  of  his  command  was  now  expired,  his 

thoughts  were  all  turned  to  Rome,  and  to  his  expected  triumph,  lie  lei'!.  Sicily 
after  the  fall  of  Capua,  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  of  5  13,  and  about  a  year 
after  the  conquest  of  Syracuse  ;  but-  he  was  not  allowed  to  carry  his  army  home 
with  him;  and  M.  Cornchus  Cethegus,  one  of  the  prefers,  who  succeeded  him 
in  his  command,  found  thai:  his  province  was  far  from  being  in  a.  state  of  peace. 
The  Carthaginians  had  reinforced  their  army  :  Mutines,  with  Ids  "Kumidiaus,  was 
a.  ii.  c.  544.  a.  c.  scouring  the  whole  country;  the  soldiers  were  discontented  bo- 
!l°-  cause  they  had  not  been  permitted  to  return  home ;  and  the  Si- 

cilians were  driven  desperate  by  t'ae  oppression-;  whieh  Marcellus  had  commanded 
or  wanked  at,  and  were  ready  to  break  out  in  revolt  again.88 

In  fact,  it  appears  that  in  the  year  5-14,  nearly  two  years  after  the  fall  of  Syr- 
l»yi™.  is  lent  to  si-  acuse,  there  were  as  many  as  sixty-six  '.owns  in  Sicily  in  a  state 
,il)--  of  revolt  from  Rome,  and  in  alliance  with  Carthage,  -s     So  greariy 

liad  .Mutines  restored  the  Carthaginian  cause,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
send  one  of  the  consuls  over  with  a  consular  army,  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end. 
Accord higly,  M.  Valerias  Lnwimis,  who  had  heeu  employed  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years  on  the  coast  of  Enirus,  conducting  the  war  agair.st  Philip,  and  wdio 
was  chosen  consul  with  Marcellus  in  the  year  544,  carried  over  a  regular  con- 
sular arm;,-  into  Sicily  ;  while  L.  Cir.cius,  one  of  the  new  pnetors,  and  probably 
the  same  roan  who  is  known  as  one  of  the  earliest  Roman  historians,  took  the 
command  of  the,  old  province,  and  of  the  soldiers  of  Canine  who  were  still  quar- 
tered there.90  The  army  with  which  Marcellus  had  won  Syracuse  was  now  at 
last  disbanded,  and  the  men  were  allowed  to  return  home  with  as  much  of  their 
plunder  as  they  bad  not  spent  or  wasted  :  but  four  legions  were  even  now  cm- 
ployed  in  Sicily,  besides  a  lleet  of  one  hundred  ships;  and  yet  Mutines  and  his 
Nuiaidier.s  were  overrunning  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  the  end  of  the  war 
seemed  as  distant  as  ever. 

Lsevinus  advanced  towards  Agrigcntum,  with  small  hope,  however,  of  taking 
Mutinen  i>  inwitBa  iy  tue  place;  for  Mutines  sallied  whenever  he  would,  and  carried 
his  i  1  1  i  safety  whenever  he  would  :  whilst  the  neigh- 
D"B•■  borhood  of  Carthage  made  relief  by  sea.  always  within  calculation, 

whatever  naval  force  the  Romans  miuht  employ  in  the  blockade.  In  this  state 
of  tilings,  T.aetinus  to  bis  astonishment  received  a  secret,  communication  from  Mu- 
tines, onWmg  to  put  Agrigentum  into  his  power.  The  half-caste  African,  the 
officer  of  Hannibal,  t::e  sole  slay  of  the  Carthaginian  cause  in  Sicily,  was  on  all 
these  accounts  odious  to  Hanno;  and  it  is  likely  that  Mutines  did  not  bear  his 
glory  meekly,  and.  that  lie  expressed  the  scorn  which  Hannibal's  soldier  was 
likely  to  feel  for  the  pride  and  incapacity  of  the  general  sent  out  by  (be  govern- 
ineut  at  home,  am!  probably  by  the  par'.y  opposed  to  "Hannibal,  and  afraid  of  ids 
glory.  But  whatever  was  the  secret  of  the  quarrel,  its  effects  were  public 
enough:  llar.no  ventured  to  deprive  Muiir.es  of  bis  command,  '.[.'be  Xumaiiarcs, 
however,  would  obey  no  other  leader,  while  him  (bey  would  obey  in  eiery  bung  ; 
and  at  his  bidding  they  rose  in  open  mutiny,  took  possession  of  one   of  the-  gates 
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of  the  town,  and  let  in  the  Romans.  Hanno  and  Kplcydos  h:id  just  time  to  fly 
to  the  harbor,  to  liiisten  on  hoard  a  fillip,  ami  escape  io  Carthage  ;  but  tlioir  sol- 
diers, surprised  ar.d  panic-struck,  were  eat  to  pieces.  at.Ii.  little  resistance;  and 
Lievinus  won  AgTigcnlum.  He  treated  it.  move  severely  than  ,Mareelkis  had 
dealt  with  Syracuse  ;  alter  cxi-cin.ing  (lie  principal  citizens,  he  sold  all  the  rest 
for  slaves,  and  sent  the  money  which  ho  received  for  them  to  Rome.31 

This  How  was  decisive.  Twenty  other  lowi:s,  which  still  held  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, were  presently  betrayed  (o  the  Romans,  either  by  their  i.,.vL„„a  „,,„l,|li;,i„, 
garrisons,  or  bv  some  of  their  own  citizens  ;  six  were  stem  1  i  \ 
the  Roman  army;  and  the  remainder,  io  the  !vaiiiber  of  forty,  then  submitted  at. 
discretion.  The  consul  dealt  out.  las  rewards  to  the  traitors  who  had  betrayed 
their  country  ;  and  las  !:etors  scourged  a  ad  beheaded  the  brave  men  who  had 
persevered  the  longest  in  their  resistance  :  thus  at  last  he  was  able  to  report  to 
the  senate  that  the  svsr  in  Sicily  was  at  an  end. 

Four  thousand  adventurers  of  all  descriptions,  v. ho  :n  the  troubled  slalo  of  Sicily 
had  taken  possession  of  the  town  of  Agathyrna  on  the  north  coast  lln,-!r,,„,iii0„(i„ 
of  the  island,  and  wore  maintaining  thsim-ulves  there  by  robbery,  »1ll»m™™- 
Levinus  carried  over  into  li.a'y  at  the  close  of  the  year,  aud  landed  them  at 
llhegium,  to  be  employed  in  a  plundering  warfare,  in  lJrui.in.im.  Having  thus 
cleared  the  island  of  all  open  disturbers  of  its  peace,  he  ob'iged  '.lie  Sicilians,  says 
Livy,  to  turn  their  aiUaa.io.a  to  a.grieuiture,  that  us  fruitful  soil  lv.ig'al.  grow  corn 
to  supply  the  wants  of  Iialy  and  of  i!.o:y.e.'J'!  And  he  assured  the  senate,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  that  the  work  was  thoroughly  done  ;  that  not  a  single  Cartha- 
ginian was  left  in  Sicily  ;  that  the  towns  were  repeopled  by  the  return  of  their 
poaceab'e  inhabitants,  and  the  laad  was  again  cukiyated;  that  he  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  a.  state  of  things  equally  happy  for  the  Sicilians  and  for  Rome.53 

So  Lievinus  said  ;  and  so  lie  probably  believed.  lint  with  the  return  of  peace 
to  the  island,  there  came  a  host  of  Italian  and  Roman  speculators  ;  n,^™^ emaiii™ <* 
who,  in  the  general  distress  of  the  Sicilians,  bought,  up  large  tracts  s"Ay- 
of  land  at  a  low  price,  or  became  the  occupiers  of  eslaies,  which  had  belonged  to 
Sic'hans  ot  ihe  Carthaginian  part;-,  aad  had  been  forfeited  to  Rome  after  the  ex- 
ecution or  llighl  of  their  owners.  The  Sicilians  of  the  Horns::  par'.y  followed  the 
example,  and  became  rich  out  of  the  distress  of  their  countrymen.  Slaves  were 
to  be  bad  cheap  ;  and  corn  was  likely  to  find  a  sure  market,  whilst  Italy  was  suf- 
fering from  the  ravages  of  war.  Accordingly,  Sicily  was  crow-dud  with  slaves, 
employed  to  grow  corn  for  the  great  landed  proprietors,  whether  Sicilian  or 
Italian,  and  so  ill-fed  by  their  masters,  that  they  soon  began  to  provide  for 
themselves  by  robbery.  The  poorer  Sicilians  wore  the  suii'erers  from  this  evil  ; 
and  as  the  masters  were  well  content  that. their  slaves  should  he  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  others,  they  were  at  no  pains  to  restrain  their  outrages.  Thus, 
although  yonimsS'y  at  peace,  though  f;;ll  of  weahhy  proprietors,  and  though  ex- 
porting corn  largely  every  year,  yet  Sicily  was  teeming  with  evils,  which,  seventy 
pr  eighty  years  aft bi-,  broke-  out  in  ihe  horrible  atrocities  of  the  Servile  War.84 
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CHAPTER  XLVL 

STATE  OF  ITALY— DISTRESS  OF  THE  rEOPLE-TVY'ELVE  COLON1E-,  EEfc'UsE  TO 
SUPPORT  THE  WAP— EIGHTEEN  COLONIES  UPt'EK  ALL  THEIR  PESOUliCEK  TO 
THE  ROMANS— EVENTS  OF  THE  WAP— DEATH  OF  MAKCELLUS— FABIUS  RE- 
COVERS TARENTUM-  MATICTI  OF  HASDKUJJAL  INTO  ITALY— HE  REACHES  THE 
COAST  OF  THE  ADRIATIC— GREAT  MARCH  Ob'  C.  KERO  PROM.  APULIA  TO 
OPPOSE  HIM— BATTLE  OF  THE  METATTEUS,  AND  DEATH  OF  HASDBUBAL.— 
A.  U.  C.  543  TO  A.  U.  C.  !)Hl. 

In  following  the  war  in  Sicily  to  its  cori(ilii!i!i>:i  wo  have  a  little  anticipated  the 
a.d.c.  us.'   a.c.  course  of  our  narrative  ;    for  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  constd- 

;     ,   '    '.■"  ;  '   ,'"  y\ if  M.  Ltevinus,  whilst  our  account  of  the  war  in  Italy  ha.s  not 

bgofCapu.  advanced  beyond  the  middle  of  the  preceding  year.     The  latter 

part  of  Hi tj  year  54;i  was  marked,  however,  by  no  military  actions  of  conseipimice ; 
so  great  an  event  as  the  fall  of  Capua  having,  as  was  natural,  produced  a  pause, 
during  which  both  parties-  hud  to  shape  their  future  plans  according  to  the,  allured 
state  of  their  affairs  and  of  their  prospects. 

Hannibal  on  his  side  had  retired,  as  we  have  seen,  into  Apulia,  after  his  iin- 
iimiiiM  ijtaiuiwi tiw  successful  attempt  upon  Rhenium,  and  there  allowed  his  soldiers 
"'"  "''"'■''■  to  enjoy  an  interval  of  rest.     The  terrible  example  of  Capua  shook 

ibe  resolution  of  his  I  i.alian  allies,  and  made  them  consider  whether  a  timely  sub- 
mission to  Rome  might  not  be  their  wisest  policy  ;  nay,  it  became  a  question, 
whether  their  pardon  might  not  be  secured  by  betraying  Hannibal's  garrisons, 
and  reluming  to  their  duty  not  empty-handed.  Hannibal  therefore  neither  dared 
to  risk  his  soldiers  by  dispersing  them  about  in  small  and  distant  towns;  nor 
could  he  undertake,  even  if  he  kept  his  army  together,  to  cover  the  wide  extent 
of  country  which  had  revolted  to  him  at  different  periods  of  the  war.  His  men 
would  be  worn  out  by  a  succession  of  living  marches ;.  and  after  all,  the  l.toman 
armies  were  so  numerous,  that  he  would  always  be  in  danger  of  arriving  too  late 
at  the  point  attacked.  Accordingly  be  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  many 
places  altogether;  and  from  some  be  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  migrate,  and. 
made  them  remove  within  the  limits  which  he  still  hoped  to  protect.  In  this 
maimer,  it  is  probable,  Ihe  western  side  of  Italy,  IVoin  Die  edge  of  Campania,  to 
riruttium,  was  at  once  left  to  its  fate  ;  including  what  had  been  the  territory  of 
t.lie  Ciipuars  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Suiernum,  the,  country  of  the  Pieen- 
lians,  and  Lueania ;  while  Apulia  and  Ihaiiliuui  were  carefully  defended.  But 
in  evacuating  the  lowus  wdiich  they  could  not  keep,  and  still  more  in  the  com- 
pelled migrations  of  the  inhabitants,  Hannibal's  soldiers  committed  many  ex- 
cesses; properly  was  plundered,  and  blood  was  shed;  and  thus  the  minds  of 
the  Italians  were  still  more  generally  alienated.1 

We  have  seen  that,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Capua,  C.  Nero,  with  a  part 
M°™™nu  0f  thsR,,.  of  the  troops  which  had  been  employed  on  the  blockade,  hud  been 
insnanniM.  gent  0g>  to  gpam_f     q_  pViIvius  remained  at  Capua,  with  another 

part,  amounting  to  a  complete  consular  army;3  and  some  were  probably  sent 
homo.  The  two  consuls  inarched  into  Apulia,  which  was  to  be  their  province  ;'' 
hut  no  active  operations  look  place  during  the  remainder  of  the  season  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  P.  Sulpieius  was  ordered,  to  pass  over  into  Epirns,  and  suc- 
■  ceed  M.  Larvinus  in  the  command  of  the  war  against  Philip.  The  home  admin- 
istration was  left  in  the  hands  of  C.  Calpurniua  Piso,  the  city  prsetor. 

About  the  time  that  the  two  consuls  took  the  command  in  Apulia,  M.  Corise- 
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lius  Oe' bogus,  who  liJid  obtained  that  province  as  prietor  at  the 

beginning   of  the  year,  was    sent  over   I  i    Siei'.y  to    command    L;j(!   ;'<s-      ■■■  ..,.■■  .'  ,',. 

army  there,  Marcellua  having  just  left  the  island   to  return  to  "  "° 

Rome.  Maroellus  was  anxious  to  obtain  a  Ci'iuiiipli  for  bis  conquest  of  Syracuse  ; 
but  the  war  in  Sicily  was  still  racing  ;  and  Mulines  was  in  full  activity.  The 
senate  therefore  would  not  grant  ;i  triumph  for  an  imperfect  victory,  hut  r.Jowed 
Marcellua  the  honor  of  the  smaller  triumph  or  ovation.  Ue  was  highly  dissatis- 
fied at  this,  and  consoled  himself  by  going  up  in  triumphal  procession  to  the  tern- 
nle  of  Jupiter  on  the  highest  summit-  of  the  Alban  bibs,  and  offering  sacrifice 
there,  a  ceremony  which  by  virtue  of  his  imperium  he  could  lawfully  perform  : 
lie  might  go  in  procession  where  he  pleased,  and  sacrifice  where  lie  pleased,  except 
within  the  limits  of  Rome  itself.  On  the  day  after  his  triumph  on  the  hill  of  Alba, 
he  entered  Home  with  the  ceremony  of  an  ovation,  walking  on  foot  according  to  the 
rule,  instead  of  heiag  drawn  in  a  chariot  in  kingly  state,  as  in  the  proper  rriurapli. 
lh.it  (he  show  was  unusually  splendid  :  ['or  ;i  grout  picture  of  .Syracuse  with  ah  its 
fortifications  was  displayed,  and  with  it  some  of  the  very  artillery  which  Archi- 
medes had  made  so  famous  in  his  deforce  of  them  ;  besides  an  uu wonted  display  of 
the  v,  ov!;s  of  art.  of  a  move  peaceful  hind,  the  spoils  of  lliero's  palace,  and  of  the 
temples  in  ins  city,  silver  and  bronze,  figures,  embroidered  carpets  and  coverings 
of  couches,  and,  above  all,  some  of  the  finest  pictures  and  statues.  Men  also  ob- 
served (he  traitor  Sosis  walking  in  the  procession,  with  a  coronet  of  gold  on  his 
head,  as  a  benefactor  of  the  Roman  people :  he  was  further  to  be  rewarded  with 
the  Roman  franchise,  with  a  house  at  his  own  choice  out  of  those  belonging  to 
(he  Syraousans  who  had  remained  true  to  their  country,  and  with  live  hundred 
jugera  of  land,  which  had  cither  been  ibeirs,  or  par;,  of  the  royal  domain,1' 

At  the  end  of  the  year  Cn.  Fulvius  was  summoned   to  Rome  from  Apulia  to 
preside  at   '.he  consular  comitia.      On  the  day  of   the  election,  the 
first  century  of  the  Veluihm   tribe,  which  had   obtained    tl      li  si   ";iV    ■■'■,' :: 

voice   by  lot,  gave   its  voles  in  favor  of  T.  Manlius   i  orqu;  I  us  ;  rn    ■, 

T.  Otaoilius  Crnssus.  As  the  voice  of  the  tribe  first  called  was  "™  °"  """"'"' 
generahy  i'ollowed  hy  the  rest,  Maidius,  who  was  present,  was  immediately  greeted 
by  the  congratulations  of  Ids  friends :  but,  instead  of  accepting  them,  lie  made 
his  way  to  the  consul's  seal,  and  requested  him  to  call  back  the  century  which 
had  just  voted,  and  allow  him  to  say  a  few  words.  The  century  was  summoned 
again,  ail  men  wondering  what  wa.s  about  to  happen,  if  a  dins  had  been  consul 
tive-and  twenty  years  before,  in  the  memorable  year  when  the  temple  of  Janus 
was  shut  in  token  of  the  ratification  of  peace  with  Carthage  ;  twenty  years  had 
[jassed  .since  he  was  censor;  and  though  his  vigor  of  body  and  mind  was  still 
great,  he  was  an  old  man,  and  age  had  made  him  nearly  blind.  "  I  am  unfit  to 
command,''  he  said  ;  "  for  I  can  only  see  through  the  eyes  of  others.  This  is  no 
time  for  incompetent  generals  ;  let  the  century  make  a  better  choice."  But  the 
century  answered  unanimously,  "  jhat  (hey  could,  not-  make  a  better ;  (hat  (hey 
again  named  Manlius  and  Otnoilius  consuls."  "  Your  tempers  and  my  rule,"  said 
the  old  man,  "  will  never  suit.  Give  your  votes  over  again ;  and  remember  (hat 
the  Carthaginians  are  in  Italy,  and  that,  their  genetal  is  Hannibal."  A  murmur 
of  admiration  burst  from  all  around,  and  the  voters  of  liie  century  were  moved. 
They  were  the  younger  men  of  their  tribe  ;  and  they  besought  the  consul  to  sum- 
mon the  century  of  their  elders,  that  they  might  be  guided  by  their  counsel. 
Fu'vius  accordingly  summoned  the  century  of  elders  of  the  Vetuiiau  tribe  ;  and 
the  (wo  centuries  retired  lo  confer  on  the.  question.  The  elders  recommended 
ihar  Fahias  and  iMateeihis  should  be  chosen;  or,  if  a  new  consul  were  desirable, 
that  they  should  take  one  of  these,  and  with  him  elect  Al.  Lie v bus,  who  for  some 
years  past  bad  dime  good  service  in  conducting  the  war  against  l.'bilip.  Their 
lid  vice  was  adopted,  and   (be   century  gave  its  votes  now  in  favor  of  Marcellua 
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and  Lievinus.  All  the  other  r-uuluries  confirmed,  their  choke;  arid  thus  T.  Ota- 
oilins  was  for  the  second  time,  by  mi  extraordinary  interference  with  the  votes 
(if  the  centuries,  deprived  of  (lie  consulship,  l.u  which  some  uncommonly  air.iabhi 
qualities,  or  some  peculiar  influence,  had  twice  recommended  him,  in  spite  of  his 
defiant  ability.8 

He  probably  never  know  of  this  second  disappointment;  for  scarcely  was  the 
election  over,  when  news  arrived,  from  Sicily  of  his  death.'  Cn.  i'ulvius  re- 
tnrni?d  lo  his  army  in  Apulia;  and  as  M,  Lievinus  was  still  absent  in  lipirns. 
.M;;;vrlh;s  ,in  the  usual  day,  the  ides  of  March,  entered  upon  the  consulship  alone. 
Q.  iFnlvius  was  still  at  Capua  ;  bat  Q.  b'abhis  and  T.  Manhus  were  at  Home  ; 
and  their  counsels,  together  with  those  of  Mareellus,  were  of  the  greatest  influ- 
ence in  the  senate,  and  probably  directed,  the  government. 

There  was  need  for  all  their  ability  and  all  their  firmness,  for  never  had  the 

posture  of  affairs  been  more  alarming.  Hannibal's  nncotupaered 
'■■  ■  ■  '■  '■'■■  ■  and  unconquerable  army,  although  it  had  not  saved  Ci.ipua,  had 
i'-  ■'■':='■:'■;  v  .'■  :--...i  wasted  Italy  more  widely  than  ever  in  the  last  campaign;  audit 
■■      ■  i    In!   ■■truck  particularly  at  countries  which  had   hitherto   escaped 

its  ravages,  the  valleys  of  the  Sabincs,  and  the  country  of  the 
thirty -five  tribes  themselves,  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome.  Many  of  Hie  citi- 
zens had  not  only  hist  their  standing  crops,  bat  their  cattle  had  been  carried  oif, 
and  their  houses  burned  to  the  ground.8  Actual  scarcity  was  added  to  other 
causes  of  distress;  insomuch  that  the  modius  of  wheat  rose  to  nearly  three 
denarii,  which,  in  a,  plentiful  season  eight  years  afterwards,  was  sold  at  four  ases, 
or  tlie  fourth  part  of  one  denarius. *  The  people  were  becoming  unable  to  hear 
further  burdens  ;  and  some  of  the  Latin  colonies,  which  had  hitherto  been  the 
firmest  support  of  the  commonwealth,  were  suspected  to  be  not  only  unable,  but 
unwilling,  ft  w;;s  probably  to  meet  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  ease  that  the 
armies  were  somewhat  reduced  this  year,  four  legions,  it  seems,  being  dis- 
banded.1'1 Tint  this  fruit  of  the  bill  of  Capua  was  in  part  ncidrali/ed  by  ihe 
necessity  of  raising  fresh  seamen  ;  for  unless  the  commonwealth  maintained  its 
naval  superiority.  Siciiy  would  be  lost,  and  Philip  might  be  expected  on  the 
coasts  of  Italy  ;  and  the  supply  of  corn  ivhk.li  was  looked  for  from  Egypt  hi  the 
failure  of  all  nearer  resources,  would  become  very  precarious.11  .Accordingly  a, 
tax  was  imposed,  requiring  all  persons  to  provide  a  certain  number  of  seamen,  in 
proportion  lo  the  returns  of  their  properly  at  Use  last  census,  with  pay  and  pro- 
visions for  ihirfv  days.  But  our  own  tax  of  ship-money  did  not  excite  more  op- 
position, though  on  different  grounds.  The  people  complained  aloud :  crowds 
gathered  in  t:ie  b'oinm,  a::d  declared  that  no  power  could  force  from  them  what 
they  bad  not  got ;   that  the  consuls  might  sell   their  goods,  and  lay  hold  on  their 

Eersons,  if  they  chose ;  but  they  had  no  means  of  payment.15  The  consuls — for 
jsvinrts  was  by  this  time  returned  home  from  Macedonia — with  that  dignity 
which  the  Roman  government  never  forgot  for  an  instant,  issued  an  order,  giving 
the.  defaulr.ors  three  days  to  consider  their  determinat'on  ;  iims  seeming  to  grant 
as  an  indulgence,  what  necessity  obliged  them  to  yield.  Meanwhile  they  sum- 
moned the  senate;  and  when  every  one  was  equally  convinced  of  the  necessity 
i if  procuring  seamen,  and  the  impossibility  of  carrying  1 ''.rough  the  tax,  T.reyimis, 
in  his  colleague's  name  and  bis  own,  proceeded  to  address  the  senators.  He  told 
them  that,  before  they  could  call  on  the  people  to  make  sacrifices,  they  must 
set  the  example.  "Lei  each  senator,"  he  said,  "  keep  bis  gold  ring,  and  the 
rings  of  Iris  wh'o  and  children:  let  him  keep  the  golden  huila  worn  by  bis  sons 
under  age,  and  one  ounce  of  gold  for  ornaments  for  his  wife,  and  an  ounce  for 
each  of  bis  daughters.     All  the  rest  of  the  gold  which  we  possess,  let  us  offer 

y,  XXVI.  i 
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for  tiii!  public  service.  IVexf,  lot  all  of  us  who  have  borne  eurulo  offices,  reserve 
the  silver  used  in  the  harness  of  our  war-horses  ;  and  let  all  others,  irndudiui: 
those  just  mentioned,  keep  one  pound  of  silver,  enough  for  the  plate  needful  i:i 
sacrifices,  the  small  vessel  to  hold  the  salt,  anil  the  small  plate  or  basin  for  the 
libation;  and  let  us  each  keep  dye  thousand  asos  of  copper  money.  With  these 
exceptions,  let  vis  devote  all  our  silver  and  copper  to  our  country's  use,  as  we 
have  devoted  all  our  gold.  And  let  us  do  this  without  any  vote  of  the  senate, 
of  our  own  free  gift,  us  individual  senators,  and  carry  our  contributions  at  once 
to  the  three  commissioners  for  the  currency,  lie  sure  that  tirst  the  equestrian 
order,  and  then  the  mas;  of  the  people,  \v\'[  follow  our  example."  lie  spoke  to 
hearers  who  so  thoroughly  shaved  his  spirit,  thai,  they  voted  their  thanks  to  the 
consuls  for  this  suggestion.  The  senate  instantly  broke  up  ;  "he.  senators  hastened 
home,  and  thence  tame  crowding  to  the  Forum,  their  skives  bearing  all  their  stores 
of  copper,  and  silver,  and  gold,  each  man  being  anxious  to  have  his  contribution 
recorded  first;  so  that,  Livy  says,  neither  were  there  commissioners  enough  to 
receive  all  the  gifts  that  wove  brought,  ran-  clerks1  enough  to  record  them.  The 
example,  as  the  consuls  knew,  was  irresistible  :  the  equestrian  order  and  the  com- 
mons poured  in  their  contributions  with  equal  zeal;  and  no  las  could  have  sup- 
plied tae  treasury  so  plentifully  as  this  froe-wiii  c^'orir.g  of  the  whole  people.1' 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  money  thus  contributed  was  to  be  repaid  to  the 
cor. i. til.n: tors,  wlicpr  the  republic  should  see  letter  days;  but  tins  Va,M  0l  lhtB  ^a, 
sacrifice  consisted  in  this,  that,  while  the  prospect  of  payment  was  *"■■ 
distant  and  uncertain,  the  w  lo.de  profit  of  lae  money  in  the  mean  time  wab  lost : 
for  the  Roman  state  creditors  received  no  interest  on  their  loans.  Therefore  it 
was  at  their  own  tost  mainly,  and  not  at  the  cost  of  posterity,  that  the  Romans 
maintained  ilicir  great  struggle  ;  and  from  our  admiration  of  their  firmness  and 
heroic  devotion  to  their  country's  cause,  nothing  is  in  this  case  to  be  abated. 

Nor  is  it  less  striking,  that  the  senate  at  this  very  moment  listened  to  accusa- 
tions brought  by  vanquished  enemies  against  their  conquerors,  and  am  ]lll[l(,oflhSMvel 
these  conquerors  men  of  the  highest  name  and  greatest  inilueuee  livIi'MvioirraiiMM. 
in  the  commonwealth,  Mareoilus  and  C.J.  Rulvius.  When  L;evinus 
passed  through  Capua  on  his  way  to  Rome,  he  was  beset  by  a  multitude  of  the 
Capuans,  who  complained  of  the  intolerable  misery  of  their  condition  under  tho 
dominion  of  Q.  Ruivius,  and  besought  him  to  take  them  with  him  to  Rome-,  that 
they  might  implore  the  me  rev  of  the  senate.  Kulviusmade  them  swear  that  (hey 
would  return  to  Capua,  within  five  days  after  they  roeeived  their  answer,  telling 
Lffivinus  that  he  dared  not  let  them,  goat  liberty;  for  if  any  Capumi  escaped 
from  the  city,  he  instantly  became,  a  brigand,  and  scoured  the  country,  burning, 
robbing,  and  murdering  all  that  fell  in  his  way;  even  at  Home,  f.a:vinus  would 
find  the  traces  of  Capuan  treason,  for  tin:  late  destructive  five  in  the  city  was 
their  work.  So  a  deputatiua  of  Cumpuuians,  thus  barely  allowed  to  ;;,,,  followed 
■  Licvinus  towards  Rome  ;  and  when  he  approached  the  city,  a  sim..ar  deputation 
of  Sicilians  came  out  to  meet  him,  with  like  complaints  against  Marcellua.14 

The  provinces  assigaed  to  the  consuls  were  this  year  to  be  the  conduct  of  the 
war  with  Hunr.ibul,  and  Sicily  ;  and  Sicily  fell  by  lot  to  Marcellus.  ^  E.sil.mt  mmml 
The  l-;ii:uians  present  were  thrown  into   1    |  m  \     i  u    1      \    i-   lu     |    ■   i  | 

nounced  to  them:  they  put  on  mourning  and  beset  the  senate- 
house,  weeping  and  bewailing  their  hard  fate,  and  saying  that  it  would  be  better 
for  their  island  to  he  sunk  in  the.  sea,  or  overwhelmed  with  the  lava  floods  of 
jEtna,  than  given  up  to  the  vengeance  of  ^Tarcelius.  Their  fooling  met  with 
much  sympathy  in  the  senate;  and  this  was  made  so  iiuelligihle,  that  Marcellus, 
without  waiting  for  any  resolution  o;i  lb;  subject,  came  to  an  agreement  with  his 
colli -ague,  and  they  exchanged  their  provinces.15 

This  having  been  settled,  the  Sicilians  were  admitted  into  the  senate,  and 
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Tieir    unopiiiiiit    ia  brought  forward  their  ( r o rn ( jT ri i r 1 1.     It  turned  piincipally  on  the  cni- 

■■"..    cif.VO ■.■■  1 1  ii 'ill  i'i  ■!.!.;■ ■  for    acts,  iirst  oi    I  In  ruiivmus, 

watssiijs,  Rn^  ^|lel]  0f  a  mcrc(.ll;u.y  soldiery  which  they  had  no  moans  of  re- 

sisting; while  the  Ion:;  and  tried  friendship  of  liiero,  proved  by  the  Romans  in 
The  utmost  extremity  of  their  fortune,  liiid  been  forgotten,  jvlareellus  insisted 
flint  the  deputation  should  remain  in  the  senate,  and  hear  his  statement, — answer 
lie  would  not  call  it,  and  far  less  defence,  as  if  a  Jiomaii  consul  could  plead  to 
the  accusationsofa  set  of  vanquished  Creek*. — 1  mi,  his  statement  of  their  offences, 
which  had  justly  brought,  on  sill  tliat  they  had  suffered.  ).!e  said  that  they  had 
acted  as  enemies,  had  rejected  his  frequent,  oilers  of  peace,  and  had  resisted  his 
attacks  wi'.h  all  possible  obstinacy,  instead  of  doing  as  Sosis,  whom  they  called  a 
traitor,  had  done,  and  surrendering  their  eit.y  into  Iris  kinds.  Ho  then  let's,  the 
sena'e-house  together  with  the  Sicilians,  and  went  to  the  Capitol  to  carry  on  the 
enlistment  of  the  newly  raised  legions." 

There  was  a  strong  (beling  in  the  senate  that  Syracuse  had  been  cruelly  used  ; 
Danej  ,(  it.  „„„,,  an£l  ol(i  '^-  Manlius  expressed  this  as  became  him,  especially  urging 
|  ■    i  .n'  unworthy  return  which  had  been  made  to  the  country  of  Hieco 

,.  ,  ^  ^j  ^  jj(jcjj^.  jo  ]|om,-;-  ]]ut  ;i  sense  of  Miirevlhis'  signal  ser- 
vices, and.  of  the  urgency  of  (lie  times,  prevailed  ;  and  a  resolution  was  passed  eon- 
tinning  all  that  he  bad  done,  but  declaring  that  for  the  time  lo  come  the  senate 
would  consult  the  welfare  of  the  Byracnsans,  and  would  commend  them  especially 
to  the  care  of  Las vinus.  A  deputation  of  two  senators  was  then  sent  to  the  con- 
sul to  invite  him  to  return  to  the  senate  ;  the  Syrn.eusans  were  ended  in,  and  the 
decree,  was  read.  Then  the  Hyracusan  deputies  threw  themselves  at  the  i'eet  of 
iUareellns,  imploring  him  to  forgive  all  that  they  had  said  ngainsl  him,  to  receive 
i  ken-,  under  his  protection,  a m!  to  become  the  pakomis  of  their  city."  He  gave 
them  a  gracious  answer,  and  accepted  the  office  ;  and  from  that  time  forward  the 
Syraeus.aus  found  it  their  best  policy  to  extol  the  clemency  of  Marcellus  ;  a.ud 
later  writers  echoed  their  language,  not.  knowing,  or  not  remembering,  that,  these 
expressions  of  forced  praise  worn  their  own  strongest  refutation. 

The  Campanian  deputation  was  heard  with  less  favor;  but  still  it  was  heard; 
£<TMti'tatni»ibaf:hi;  il|rd  t-(ni  senate  took  tlicir  com  plaint  into  considern tion.  .Hut  in  this 
c^paui™.  oaae  n0  meroy  was  shown ;  and  it  was  now  that  those  severe  de- 

crees were  passed,  fixing  the  future  fate  of  the  Campanian  people,  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  by  anticipation,  at  the  end  of  the  story  of  the  siege  of 
Capua.19 

The  military  history  of  this  year  is  again  difficult  to  comprehend,  owing  to  the 
opinio!  of  am  Mm-  omissions  and  incohcreaee  in  Livy's  narrative.  Two  armies,  as  we 
i  '  ■  '■  ,■.■"  ■  ::  have  seen,  were  employed  against  Hannibal  :  that  of  Cn.  Fulvius, 
ELmribsi.  jne  Gonsu]  of  the  preceding  year,  in  A jihUll  ;   end  that  of  Marc:  lias 

in  Samniuin.  Where  Hannibal  had  passed  the  winter,  or  the  end  of  the  preced- 
ing summer,  we  know  not;  not  a  word  being  said  of  his  movements  after  Ids  in- 
effectual attempt  upon  I'Jiegiuni,  till  we  hear  of  ids  march  against  fulvius.  We 
may  suppose,  however,  (hat  he  had.  wintered  in  Apulia  ;  and  we  a.ve  told  (hat. 
S; !.':.■  i pi; ;  having  been  betrayed  i.o  the  Jlomaas.  and.  a  detachment  of  N'.imidkms 
having  been  cut  oil  in  it,  Hannibal  again  retreated  into  ihai'tinm.1''  With  tivo 
armies  opposed  to  him,  it  was  of  importance  not  to  let  either  of  them  advance  to 
attack  T:n:ei.uuai  and  the  towns  on  the  eoast,  while  lie  was  engaged  with  the 
Other.  He  was  obliged  therefore  to  abandon  las  garrisons  in  Banwiium  mid 
Apulia  to  their  own  resources,  and  kept  his  army  well  in  band,  ready  to  strike  a 
blow  whenever  opportunity  should  offer.  As  usual,  he  received  perfect  inform- 
ation of  the  enemy's  proceedings  through  his  secret  emissaries;  and  having 
earned  that  Fulvius  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  llcrdonca.,  trying  to  win.  tha 
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place,  and  that,  rolyine;  on  his  distance  .from  the  Carthaginian  arm;-,  he  was  not  suf- 
ficiently on  his  guard,"  Hannibal  conceived  the  hope  of  destroying  this  army  by  an 
unexpected  attack.  Again  the  details  are  given  variously  ;  but  the  result  was, 
thai.  Hannibal's  attempt  wis  completely  successful.  The  army  of  Fulvius  was 
destroyed,  and  the  proconsul  killed  ;  and  llannihal,  having  set  (ire  to  Herdouoa, 
and  executed  those  citizens  who  had  been  in  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  sent 
away  the  rest  of  the  population  into  Eruttium,  and  himself  crossed  the  mountains 
into  Lucauia,  to  look  after  the  army  of  Marc  el!  us.™ 

Marcellus,  on  the  news  of  his  colleague's  defeat,  left  Samnium,  and  advanced 
into  Lucania:  his  object  now  was  to  watch  Hannibal  eloselv,  lest  M„™uM  m:^»  tia 
he  should  again  resume  the  offensive ;  all  attempts  to  recover  <""lc>°< ™*- 
more  towns  in  Samnium  or  elsewhere  must  lor  the  time  bo  abandoned.  And 
this  service  be  performed  with  great  ability  and  resolution,  never  leaving  Hanni- 
bal at  rest,  and  ta.kiug  care  not  to  fall  into  any  amhush,  but  unable,  notwithstand- 
ing the  idle  stories  of  his  victories,  to  do  any  (lung  :v.ore.  than  keep  his  enemy  in 
sight,  as  l''abius  bad  done  in  his  first  dictatorship.  Thus  the  rest  of  the  season 
passed  away  unmarked  by  any  thing  of  impori.a.nee  :  Marcellus  wintered  ap- 
parently at  Venusia;  Hannibal  in  his  old  quarters,  in  the  warm  plains  near 
the  sea.aL 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  reduction  of  Capua,  the  Human  affairs;  m  Italy  had 
made  no  progress.  On  the  contrary,  another  army  had  been  to-  AllMlltmM  ninod b 
tally  destroyed ;  and  the  war,  with  all  its  burdens,  seemed  inter-  ji™  n.™n.  out  <,< 
minable.  But  in  other  ([uarters  this  year  had  been  more  success- 
ful 1  Lsevinus  bad  ended  tbe  war  in  Sicily,  and  the  resources  of  that  island  were 
now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Romans;  while  the  Carthaginian  fleets  bad  no  point 
nearer  than  Carthage  itself  to  carry  on  their  operations,  whether  to  tbe  annoy- 
ance of  the  enemy's  coasts, 'or  the  relief  of  their  own  garrisons  at  Tareutum, 
and  along  the  southern  coast  of  Italy.  In  addition  to  this,  the  alliance  which 
Li.evinus  liad  concluded  with  the  ^'Etoliaus  before  he  quitted  Epiius,  had  left  a 
far  easier  (ask  to  his  successor,  1'.  Sulpicius,  and  removed  all  danger  of  Phiiip's 
co-operating  with  Hannibal,  Meanwhile  Ljevinus  was  summoned  home  to  hold 
the  comitia,  Marcellus  being  too  busily  employed  with  Hannibal  to  leave  bis 
a.rmy  ;  and  accordingly  he  crossed  over  directly  from  Lhyba.'inu  or  Vaiiormus  to 
Ostta,  accompanied  by  the  African,  Mutiuos,  who  was  now  to  receive  the  reward 
of  his  desertion,  in  being  made  a  citizen  of  Rome  by  a  decree  of  the  people.32  ■ 

Before  bis  departure  from  Sicily,  La.'vinus  had  sent  the  greater  part  of  his 
fleet  over  to  Africa,  partly  to  make  plundering  descents  on  the  nkmi„s  „,„,  floa 
coast,  but  chiefly  to  collect  information  as  to  (.lie  condition  and  An'1™' 
pla.tts  of  the  enemy.  Messalla,  who  had  succeeded  to  'I.'.  Oiacilius  in  the  com- 
mand ;f  tbe,  fleet,  accomplished  this  expedition  in  le-.s  than  a.  fortnight;  and  the 
information  which  he  collected  was  so  important,  that,  finding  I.revinus  was  gone 
to  Rome,  he  forwarded  it  to  him  without  delay.  Its  substance  bore,  that  the 
Carthaginians  were  collecting  troops  with  great  diligence,  to  be  sent  over  into 
Spain;  and  that  tbe  general  report  was,  that  these  soldiers  were  to  form  tbe 
army  of  Hasdrubal,  Hannibal's  brother,  and  were  to  be  led  by  him  immediately 
into  Italy.  This  intelligence  so  alarmed  the  senate,  that  they  would  not  detain 
the  consul  to  hold  the  comitia,  but  ordered  him  to  name  a  dictator  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  then  to  return  immediately  to  his  province.'3 

With  all   the  patriotism  of  the  Romans,  it  was  not  possible  that  personal  am- 
bition a.nd  jealousy  should  be  wholly  cvtinet  among  them;  and  the 
influence  evcrcised  at  tbe  present  crisis  by  Q.  fa  bras,  aad   n  .■.  ;o  i     .■■■■■  .  .   .  ■■   .  ■■  .. 

ercnee  of  Q.   buivius  a.nd  Maecenas  to  all   other  commauoers,  v... ■   .  \    ■ 

no  doubt  regarded  by  some  as  excessive  and  overbearing.     The 
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magi.si.rate  who  presided  at  the  eomitia  enjoyed  so  great  a  pomir  over  flic  elec- 
tions, that  the  choice  of  the  dictator  or>  this  occasion  was  of  some  consequence; 
and  l.tevinus  intended  to  name  the,  commander  of  his  fleet,  M.  ilessala,  not  with- 
'ini  some  view,  possibly,  to  his  own  re-election,  if  the  comitia  were  held  under 
the  auspices  of  a  man  not  entirely  devoted  to  Fabius  and  Fulvius.  But  when  he 
declared  his  intention  to  the  senate,  it  wns  objected,  that  a  person  out.  of  Jtaiy 
could  not  he  named  dictator;  and  the  const!,]  was  ordered,  to  take  the  choice  of 
the  people,  and  to  name  whomsoever  the  people  should  fix  upon.  Indignant  at 
([lis  interference  with  his  rights  as  consul,  lucvimts  lefused  to  subtcit  the  question 
to  the  people,  and  forbade  the  prtetor,  L.  Maniius  Acidinus,  to  do  so.  This,  how- 
ever, availed  him  nothing;  for  the  tribunes,  called  the  assembly,  am!  the  people 
resolved  that  the  dictate:'  lo  he  named  should  he  Q.  Fulvins.  "Uevlnus  proba j.i.y 
expected  this,  and,  as  his  last  resource,  had  left  Kome  secretly  on  the  night  be- 
fore the  decision,  that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  go  tayoui>h  the  form  of 
naming  his  rival  dictator.  Here  was  a  new  difficulty,  for  the  dictator  could  only 
be  named  by  one  of  the  consuls :  so  it-  was  necessary  to  apply  to  Mareeilas  ;  and 
lie  nominated  (J.,  i'ulvius  immediately.31  The  old.  man  left  Capua  forthwith,  and 
proceeded  to  Home  to  hold  the  comiiia.,  at  which  the  century  first  called  gave  its 
votes  m  favor  of  Fulvius  himself  and  Fa.bius.  This,  no  doubt,  had  been  precon- 
certed: but  two  of  the  tribunes  shared  the  feelings  of  Las  villus,  and  objected  to 
such  a  monopoly  of  office  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  men ;  they  also  complained 
of  the  precedent  of  allowiag  (he  magistrate  presiding  at  the  election  to  he  himself 
elected.  Fulvius,  with  no" false  modesty,  or  what  in  our  notions  would  be  real 
delicacy,  maintained  that  the  choice  of  the  century  was  good,  and  justified  by 
precedents ;  and  at  last  the  question  was  submitted  by  common  consent  to  the 
senate.  'The  senate  determined  that,  under  actual  circumstances,  it  was  import- 
ant that  the  ablest  men  and  most  tried  geaorals  should  be  at  the  Lead  of  affairs  ; 
and  they  therefore  approved  of  the  election.  Accordingly  Fahius  and  Fulvius  were 
once  more  appointed'  consuls  :  the  former  for  the  fifth  time,  the  latter  for  the  fourth.25 
Thus  was  the  great  object  gained,  of  employing  Lhe  three  most  tried  generals 
of  the  republic,  Fahius,  Faivms.  and  il.arocllus,  against  llanr.ibal 
Btompigii.  .^  ^  unproachini:  campaign.  Each  was  to  command  a  full  con- 
sular army,  Uarcelhis  retahdng  titat  which  he  now  bad,  wr.h  the  title  of  procon- 
sul; and  the  plan  of  operations  was,  that,  while  Jlareellus  occupied  Hannibal  on 
the  side  of  Apulia,  a  grand  movement  should  be  made  against  Tarenturu and  the 
Other  towns  laid  by  lhe  enemy  on  the  southern  coast..  Fahius  was  to  attack 
Tumi  turn,  while  Fulvius  was  to  reduce  the  garrisons  still  retained  by  Hannibal 
in  Lucania,-0  and  then  to  advance  into  JSruttiiim  ;  and  that  band  of  adventurers 
from  Sicily,  which  La^vinus  had  sent  over  to  Rhegium  to  do  some  service  in  that 
quarter,  was  to  attempt  the  siege  of  Caulom  or  Ca.ulouia.  Fvery  cxeitio.u  was 
to  be  made  to  destroy  Hannibal's  power  in  the  south,  before  las  brother  could 
arrive  in  Italy  to  effect  a  diversion  in  the  north.57  Ltevinus,  it  seems,  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  opposition  to  Fulvius'  election,  in  being  deprived  of  bis  consular 
army,  which  he  was  ordered  to  send  over  to  Italy  to  be  commanded  by  Fulvius 
himself;  and  he  and  the  propraetor,  L.  Cincius,  were  left  to  defend  Sicily  with 
the  old  soldiers  of  Ca.iuue,  and  the  remains  of  the  defeated  armies  of  the  two 
Fulvii,  the  prator  and  the  proconsul,  which  had  been  condemned  to  the  sa.mo 
banishment,  together  with  the  forces  which  they  had  themselves  raised,  within 
the  island,  partly  native  Sicilians,  and.  partly  Numidians,  who  had  come  over  to 
tins  Romans  with  Mutiues.*4  With  these  resources,  and  with  a  fleet  of  seventy 
ships,  Sicily  was  firmly  held  ;  and  Leevinus,  it  is  said,  was  able  in  the  course  of 
the  year  (o  send  supplies  of  corn  to  Rome,  and  also  to  tlie  army  of  Fabins  be- 
f'jre  Xarentum.59 
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But  before  the  eon.su] 3  could  take  (lie  field,  a  storm  buret  forth  men:  threaten- 
ing  (luii:   iiuv  which  (ho   republic  had  yet  experienced.     The  sol- 

diers  of  the  n.rmy  defeated  at.  Herdonea,  who  were  nciv,'  t-: »  !  ■■  ■■  :  ■■m    ■  ' >■■ 

over  to  Sicily,  were  in  a  large  proportion  Latins  of  the  colonies  ;  ,°pp"!*" 
and  as  they  wen:  to  be  banished  for  (lie  whole  length  of  the  war,  fresh  soldiers 
were  to  be  levied  to  supply  their  places  in  Italy.  This  new  demand  was  the 
drop  which  made  the  full  cup  overflow.  The  deputies  of  twelve  of  the  colonies, 
who  were  at  Rome  as  usual  to  receive  the  consul's  orders,  when  they  were  re- 
quired (u  furnish  fresh  soldiers,  and  to  raise  money  for  their  pa\  merit,  replied 
resolutely  that  they  had   neither  men  nor  money  remaining.311 

"The   Roman  people,"  says  Livy,   "had  at  this  period  thirty  colonies ;    of 
which  11  unil.: er  twelve  thus  refused  to  support  th 

The  number  mentioned  by  the  historian  has  occasioned  great  per-  ■■■fi''"*-llll-'™;:lv-1"' 
ple_\i(y  ;  but  its  coincidence  with  the  old  number  of  the  states  of  Ihc  Latin  eon- 
I'cderaov  leaves  ::o  doubt  of  its  genuineness  ;  and  when  the  mari'.imc  colonies  -.re 
excepted,  which  stood  on  a.  different  footing,  as  not  being  ordinarily  bound  to 
raise  men  for  the  regular  land-service,  it  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  list  which 
we  should  draw  up  of  all  the  Latin  colonies  mentioned  to  have  been  founded  he- 
fore  this  period,  lint  what  particular  causes  determined  the  twelve  recusant  colo- 
nics more  than  the  rest  to  resist  the  commands  of  Rome,  we  cannot  tell.  Amongst 
them  we  find  the  name  of  Alba,  which  two  years  before  had  shown,  such  zeal  in 
hastening  to  the  assistance  of  Rome  un summoned,  when  Hannibal  threatened  its 
very  wails ;  we  also  find  some  of  the  oldest  colonies,  Circcii,  Ardea,  Cora, 
Nepcle,  and  Sutrium  ;  Cales,  which  had  so  long  been  an  important  position  dur- 
ing the  revolt  of  Capua,  Carseoli,  Sucssa,  Sofia,  Maraia.  and  Jntoramna.,  on  the 
Litis.  The  consuls,  thunderstruck  at  their  rot'asa',  attempted  to  shame  them 
1  their  purpose  by  rebuke.  "This  is  not  merely  declining  to  furnish  troops 
mone.v."  rhev  said  :    "  it,  is  rmmi  rehellinn.       (in  home  to   your   colonies  :    for- 


and  money,"  they  said ;  "  it  is  open  rebellion.     Go  home  to  your  c 

get  that  so  detestable  a  thought  ever  entered  your  heads  ;  remind  your  fcllow- 
citboris  that  they  Lire  not  Oampaulaus  nor  Ta.rci'.thies,  but  Romans,  Roman  born, 
and  sent  iVom.  Home  to  occupy  lands  conquered  by  Remans,  to  multiply  the  race 
of  Rome's  defenders.  All  duty  owed  by  children  to  their  parents,  you  owe- to 
the  senate  and  peoole  of  Rome. "  But  in  vain  did  Fa.biu?  and  f'ulvius,  with  all 
the  authority  of  their  years  and  their  great  name,  speak  such  language  to  the 
deputies.  They  were  coldly  answered,  "that  it  was  useless  to  consult  their 
countrymen  at  home  ;  the  colonies  could  not  idler  their  resolution  ;  tor  they  bad 
no  men  nor  money  left."  Finding  the  case  hopeless,  the  consuls  summoned 
the  senate,  and  reported  the  fatal  intelligence.  The  courage  which  had  not 
yielded  to  the  slaughter  of  Canme,  was  shaken  now.  "  At  last,"  it  was  said, 
'Mho  blow  is  struck,  and  Rome  is  lost  :  tais  example  will  be  followed  by  all  our 
eolories  and  aliii  s :  there  is  doablioss  a  general  conspiracy  a:u"i:gsf  Liem  to  give 
us  up  bound  band  and  foot,  to  Hannibal."31 

The  consuls  bade  the  senate  to  take  courage  ;  the  other  colonies  were  yet  true  : 
"even  these  false  ones  willrcuiru  to  their  duty,  if  we  do  not  con-  ,.t 

descend  to  entreat  them,  but  rather  rebuke  them  for  ibeiv  treason.     ■ ■  ■■   i 

Leery  tiling  was  left  to  the  consuls'  discretion:  they  exerted  all  <**,  no  not™  of  tin 
their  influence  with  the  deputies  of  the  other  colonies  privately; 
and  having  ascertained  their  sentiments,  (hey  L'neu  ventured  (a  summon  them 
olTiciallv,  and  (a  risk,  "  Whether  their  appointed  contingents  of  men  and  money 
were  forthcoming  1"  Then  M.  Sextilius  of  FregellEe  stood  up  and  made  answer 
in  the  name  of  the  eighteen  remaining  colonies :  "  They  are  forthcoming ; 
and  if  more  are  needed,  more  are  at  year  disposal.  Every  order,  every  wish  of  the 
Roman  people,  we  will  with  our  best  efforts  fulfil:  to  do  this  we  have  means 
enough,  and  will  more  than  enough."  The  consuls  replied,  "  Our  thanks  are  all 
too  little  for  your  desert :  the  whole  senate  must  thank  you  themselves,"    They 

■  Livy,  XXVII.  9.  «  Livy,  XXVH.  9. 
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led  tin:  deputies  into  the  senate-house;  rind  thanks  were  voted  to  ilium  in  the 
warmest  terms.  Then  Liu:  consuls  were  desired  to  krld  (hem  before  the  people, 
to  remind  the  people  of  rill  f lit;  services  which  the  uoloirca  had  rendered  to  them 
rmd  to  their  fathers,  wit  vices  ;ill  surprised  by  this  Inst  act  of  devotion.  The 
thanks  of  ihe  people  were  voted  no  less  heartily  than  those  of  the  senate.  "Nor 
shall  these  eighteen  colonies  even  now,"  savs  Livy,  '-lose  their  just  glory.  They 
were  the  people  of  biguin,  of  Sorha,  of  baliculn,  of  fiiundisiuni,  of  Frege'.he,  of 
Luceriu,  of  Venusia,  of  lladria,  of  Pirmiim,  and  of  Ariminum;  and  from  Hie  low- 
er sen.  the  people  of  I'outia,  and  of  Presr.um,  and  of  Oosa;  una  I'roin  the  midland 
CijiiiJi.iT,  the  people  of  Benovetilnm,  and  of  ./Ksernin,  and  of  Spolotum,  and  of. 
Placentin,  and  of  Cremona."  The  aid  of  these  eighteen  colonies  on  that  day  saved 
the  Roman  empire.  Satisfied  now,  and  feeling  their  strength  invincible,  the  sen- 
ale  forbade  the  eon-els  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  the  disobedient,  colonic*; ; 
ihey  were  neither  to  send  .for  Ilium,  nor  to  detain  them,  nor  to  dismiss  them  ; 
thev  were  to  leave  them  wholly  alone.ai 

It  is  enough  for  the  glory  of  any  nation,  that  its  history  in  two  successive 
y,„::::,-:,;.,my  -r  i!.,.;..  years  should  record  two  such  events  as  the  magnanimous  liberality 
.   <n  me  senate  in  sacrificing  their  wealth   to  their  country,  and  the. 
no  less  magnanimous  firmness   and  wisdom  of  their   behavior  to- 
iiHgtiJs.  wards  their  colonies.      An  aristocracy  endowed   with   such  virtue 

deserved  its  ascendency  ;  for  its  inherent  faults  were  now  shown  only  towards 
the  enemies  of  Rome  ;  its  nobler  character  alone  was  displayed  towards  her  citi- 
zens. But  when  M.  Sextilius  of  1'Yegeike  was  standing  before.  Q.  Fulvius,  prom- 
ising to  serve  Rome  to  the  death,  and  (lie  old  consul's  stem  countenance  was 
sotiened  to  admiration  and  joy,  end  his  lips,  which  had  so  remorselessly  doomed 
the  Capuan  senators  to  a  bloody  death,  were  now  uttering  thanks  and  praises  to 
Rome's  true  colonists,  how  would  each  have  started,  could  he  have  looked  for  a 
moment  into  futurity,  and  seen  what  events  were  to  happen,  before  a  hundred 
years  were  over  '  liy  a  strange  coincidence,  each  would  have  seen  the  selfsame 
lia.ud  red  with  the  hlood  of  his  descendants,  and  extinguishing  the  country  of  the 
one  and  Ihe  family  of  the  other.  Within  ninety  years,  the  Roman  aristocracy 
were  to  become  utterly  corrupted  :  and  its  leader,  L.  Opimius,  as  base  person- 
ally as  he  was  politically  cruel,  was  to  destroy  Fregelhe,  and  trea.cherously  in 
coal  Wood  to  slay  an  innocent  youth,  the  last  direct  representative  of  the  great 
Q.  .Fulvius,  after  he  had  slain  ii.  Fuhius,  the  youth's  father,  in  civil  eonllict  with- 
in the  walls  of  Rome.13  Fregellte,  to  whose  citizens  Rome 'at  this  time  owed  her 
safety,  was  within  ninety  years  to  be  so  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Roman  arms, 
that  at  this  (tay  its  very  site  is  not  certainly  known  :  the  most  faithful  of  colonics 
has  perished  more  entirely  than  the  rebellious  Capua.'" 

Rome  could  rely  on  the  fidelity  of  the  majority  of  her  colonies  ;  but  their  very 
Tfca  imi-ed  Ingram  ii  readiness  made  it  desirable  to  spare  them  to  tire  utmost.  There- 
«™at.i™t.  fore  a  treasure,  which  was  reserved  in  the  most  sacred  treasury 

for  the  extremes!  need,  was  now  brought  out;  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  four 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold;  and.  which  had  been  accumulating  during  a 
period  of  about  150  years,  being  the  produce  of  the  tax  at  live  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  every  emancipated  slave-,  paid  by  the  person  who  gave,  him  his  liberty. 
With  this  money  the  military  chests  of  the  principal  armies  were  well  replenished; 
and  supplies  of  eiothing  were  sent  to  the  army  in  Spain,  which  P.  beipio  was  now 
commanding,  and  was  on  the  point  of  leading  to  the  conquest  of  New  Carthage.0* 
At  length  the  consuls  took  the  field.  Mareelhis,  according  to  the  plan 
B™™  mj  tawi.  agreed  upon,  broke  up  from  his  quarters  at  Venusia,  and  proceed- 
:  '   .  i   1  to  witih   ml  1  ut      Hannibal     wdiile  Tabius  advanced  upon 

torn BiiiiinLiiitu.  Tarentum,  and  Fulvius  inarched   into  Lticaniu.      Caulonia  at  the 
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same  lime  was.  besieged  i>y  the  Land  of  adventurers  from  Sicily.  The  mass  of 
forces  thus  employed  was  overwhelming;  and  Hannibal,  while  he  dung  to  Apu- 
lia and  Rrnflium/was  unable  to  retain  iris  hold  on  Bamuium.  and  Lueatua.  Those 
great  count  lies,  or  rather  the  powerful  party  in  Loth,  which  had  hitherto  been  in 
revel':  from  Rome,  now  made,  their  submission  to  tj.  Fulvius,  and  delivered  up 
such  of  Hannibal's  soldiers  as  n-ere  in  garrison  in  any  of  their  towns.  Tiiey  had 
apparently  chosen  their  time  well;  and  by  submitting  alike  beginning  of  the 
e.-a'npaigii  they  obtained  easy  terms.  Even  Fulvius,  though  net  inclined  to  show 
mercy  to  revolted  allies,  granted  them  full  indemnity  :  the  axes  of  Ids  lie  tors 
were"  suffered  this  lime  to  sleep  unstained  with  blood.  This  politic  mercy  had 
its  effect  on  the  Bruftians  also:  some  of  their  leading  men  came  to  the  Roman 
?amp  to  treat  concerning  the  submission  of  their  countrymen  on  the  term-!  which 
had  been  granted  to  the-  eiamni'.os  and  Luenniairs  ;  and  the  base  of  all  Hannibal'.-: 
operations,  the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  was  in  danger  of  being  torn  away  from 
him,  if  he  lingered  any  longer  in  Apulia.81 

Then  his  indomitable  genius  aad  energy  appeared  once  more  in  all  its  brilliancy. 
He  turned    fiercely  upon    Mar'oellus.  engaged    him    twice, 

disabled  him,  thai  fUarcellus,  with  all  his  enterprise,  was  obliged  ^[,aC'CIC n'!- 
to  take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Venusia,  a.nd  there  lay  helpless  ™M- 
during  Luc  remainder  of  the  campaign;"  Freed  from  this  enemy,  Hannibal  ileiv 
into  linittium  :  the  strength  of  Tnrenlum  gave  him  no  anxiety  for  its  immedia.ie 
danger;  so  he  hastened  to  deliver  Cuodoiha.  The  uiolley  Land  who  were  be- 
sieging il  lied,  at  the  mere  terror  of  Lis  approach,  and  re  treated  to  a  neighboring 
I'.ilj;  thither  he  pursued  thee;,  and  obliged  them  1.0  surrender  at  discretion.1-1  He 
then  marched  back  with  speed  to  Tareuium,  hoping  to  crush  Fabius,  as  he  had 
crushed  .\fareellus.  He  was  within  five  miles  of  the  city  when  he  received  intel- 
ligence that  it  was  lost.  The  JSrutlian  commander  of  the  garrison  had  betrayed 
it  to  I'abius  :  the  Romans  had  entered  it  in  arms  :  Carlhalo,  the  Carthagiman 
commander,  and  Nico  and  Philentenus,  who  had  opened  its  gates  to  Hannibal, 
had  all  fallen  in  defending  it  :  the  most  important  city  and  the  best  harbor  in 
the  south  of  Italy  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans.30 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  Paris,  when  Napoleon  was  hastening  from  Fontaine- 
bleau  to  deliver  it,  \vmi  scarcely  have  been  a,  heavier  disappoint- 
ment to  him,  than  the  news  of  the  kiss  of  Tarentum  was  to  I  Ian-  *'"■■.* :'.■■■".  ....'.-./;'..■ 
mbal.  Yet,  always  master  of  himself,  he  was  neither  misled  by 
passion  nor  by  alarm  :  he  halted  and  encamped  on  the  ground,  and  there  re- 
mained quiet  for  sonic  days,  to  show  thai  bis  confidence  in  himself  was  unshaken 
by  the  treason  of  his  aliies.  Then  he  retreated  slowly  towards  Metnponfnm,  and 
contrived  that  two  of  the  Mctapoutines  should  go  10  Fabius  ai  Tarentum,  offer- 
ing to  surrender  their  town  and  the  Carthaginian  garrison,  if  their  past  revolt 
might  be  forgiven,  F.a.biirs,  believing  ike  proposal  to  he  genuine,  sent  back  a 
favorable  answer,  and  fixed  the  day  on  which  he  would  appear  before  Mctapor- 
tum  with  his  army.  On  that  day  Hannibal  lay  in  ambush  close  to  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Tarcnucn.  ready  to  spring  v.por,  his  prey.  Rtit  Fabius  came  not:  his 
habitua',  caution  made  him  suspicions  of  mischief  ;  and  it  was  announced  that  the 
oj::c:is  were  threatening:  the  harnspcx,  on  inspecting  the  sacrifice,  which  was 
ottered  to  learn  the  pleasure  of  the  sods,  warned  (lie  consul  to  beware  of  bidden 
snares,  and  of  the  arts  of  the  enemy.  The  Metaponr.ine  deputies  were  sent  back 
to  learn  die  cause  of  ike  delay  ;  Liiey  were  arrested,  and.  being  threatened  with 
the  torture,  disclosed  the  truth.* 

The  remaining- operations  of  '.be  campaign  are  ae-aiu  unknown  :  Liu:- Romans, 
however,  seem  to  have  attempted  nothing  further ;  and  Hannibal  Hs  „mainl  m„f„w 
kept  his  army  in  the  field,  marching  whither  he  would  without  op-  ,h8fl»1'1- 
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posiiior,  and  again  laying  waste  various  pans  of  Italy  with  fire  and  sword.41  So 
far  as  we  can  discover,  hi:  returned  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  his  old  wkiter- 
quartera  in  Apulia. 

It  is  not  wonderful  iliat  this  result  of  ii  campaign,  from  which  so  much  had 
lv^taMftoATEn!,,*;  btiiu  ex pceted,  should  have  caused  great  disappointment  at  Home. 

■  ■■  ■..■.:     However  much  men  rejoiced  in  the  recovery  of  Tarentum,  they 

'■' "'""'' ™'"i '"'""'■  could  not  but  feel  that  even  this  success  was  owing  to  treason  ; 
and  ihat  Hami'tonl's  superinmy  to  all  "who  were  opposed  lo  him  was  more-  mari- 
fest  than  ever.  This  touched  them  in  a  most  tender  point,  ;  he-cause  it  enabled 
him  to  continue  his  destructive,  ravages  of  Italy,  and  thus  to  keep  up  that  distress 
which  had  long  been  felt  so  heavily.  Above  all,  indignation  was  loud,  against 
Marcelhis  ;':!  and  it  in  his  lifetime  he  indulged  in  thai  braggart  language,  which 
his  son  used  so  largely  after  his  death,  the  anger  of  ti.c  people  against  him  was 
very  reasonable.  If  he  called  his  defeats  victories,  as  his  son  no  doubt  called 
them  afterwards,  and  as  the  falsehood  through  him  has  struck  deep  i'.to  Human 
history,  well  might  '.lie  people  be  indignant  a.t  hearing  'hat  a  victorious  general 
had  shut  himself  tip  all  the  summer  within  the  wads  of  Yenusia,  and  had  allowed 
ihe  enemy  lo  ravage  the  country  at  pleasure.  The  feeling  was  so  strong,  that 
V.  J.'ubhclus.  one  of  the  tribunes,  a  man  of  an  old  arid  respected  trilr.uilelan 
family,  brought  in  a.  bill  to  the  people  to  deprive  Marcellus  of  his  command. 
Marccilus  returned  home  to  plead  his  cause,  when  1'ulvius  weiiL  home  also  to 
hold  the  comitia  ;  and  the  people  met  io  consider  the  bill  in  UicFlaminian  circus, 
without  the  walls,  to  enable  Mmv.elius  to  lie  present;  for  his  military  command 
hindered  his  entering  the  city.  It  is  likely  that  the  influence-  of  I'ulvius  was  ex- 
erted strongly  in  his  behalf;  and  his  own  statement,  if  he  told  the  simple  truth, 
left  no  just  cause  of  complain!  against  him.  lie  had  executed  his  part  of  the 
compaign  lo  the  best  of  ins  ability  :  twice  had  he  fought  will:  Har.uibal  to  hinder 
him  from  marching  into  Ibudlium  ;  and  it  was  not.  iiis  fault,  if  the  fate  of  till 
otl;er  Roman  generals  had  been  Ills  also  ;  he  had  hut  failed  to  do  what  none  had 
done,  or  could  do.  The  people  felt  for  the  mortification  of  a  brave  man,  who 
had  served  them  well  from  youth  to  age,  and  in  Ihe  woes',  of  times  had  never  lost 
courage  :  they  not  only  threw  out  the  bill,  hut  elected  "Marcellus  once  more  con- 
sul, giving  him,  as  his  colleague,  his  old  lieutenant,  in  Sicily.  T.  Quint-ins  Orlspl- 
nus,  who  we.s  now  p  vie  tor,  and  duving  the  last  yeav  had  succeeded  to  I'ulvius  in 
the  command  at  Capua." 

It  marks  our  advance  in  Roman  history,  that  among  the  pnefots  of  this  year 
ix.o.m.  A.C.KB.  wc  nn^  tlle  name  of  Sex.  Julius  Csesar  ;  the  first  Csesar  who  ap- 
Ju-J  c™"B'"'"r-     pears  in  the  Roman  Fasti. 

For  some  tunc  past  the  llomans  seem  to  have,  mistrusted  the  fidelity  of  the 
ddumi siiout  tLe fi.t'--  Etruscans:  and  an  army  of  two  legions  aad  been  regularly  sui.t.i"iied 
''-' "' '-'"■■'■  in  Etruriiv,  to  check  any  disposition  to  revolt.      But  now  C.  Calpur- 

nius  Piso,  who  commanded  in  Etruria,  reported  that  the  danger  was  becoming 
imtuinent,  and  he  particularly  named  the  city  of  Avretium  as  the  principal  s.'at 
of  disinfection.'11  Why  this  feeling  should  have  manifested  Itself  at  this  moment, 
we  can  only  conjecture.  It  Is  possible  thai  the  fame  of  I  h-isdi-ubal's  nemirg  may 
have  excited  the  Etruscans.  It  is  possible  that  TTannihal  may  have  had  some 
correspondence  with  them,  and  persuaded  them  to  co-opevate  with,  his  bvother. 
But  other  causes  may  be  imagined  ;  the  continued  pressure  of  the  war  upon  all 
Italy,  and  the  probability  that  the  defection  of  ihe  twelve  colonies  must  have 
compelled  the  Romans  to  increase  the  burdens  >;;'  their  other  allies.  .If,  as  IN'ie- 
L'jhr  (hink«,':i  the  Etruscaus  were  not  in  the  habit  of  serving  with  the  legions  in 
the  regular  infantry,  their  contributions  in  money,  and  in   seamen  t'av  [he  Heels, 
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would  ha.ve  been  proporfionably  greater;  and  both  these  would  fa"  heavily  011 
the  great  Etruscan  chiefs,  or  Lucumoncs,  from  whose  vassals  the,  s:i:n-;i  would 
hi'  taken,  as  their  properties  would  .have  to  furnish  the  money.  Again,  in  the 
year  544,  when  eorn  was  at  so  enormous  a  price,  we  read  of  a  huge  quantity 
purchased  in  Etruria  by  the  lloman  government  for  the  use  of  then'  garrison  in 
[he  citadel  of  Tarentum/"  This  corn  the  allied  slates  were  bound  to  self  at  a  fixed 
price  ;  so  that  the  Etruscan  landowners  would  consider  ilicmstlvcs  greatly  injured, 
in  being  forced  to  sell  at  a  low  price,  what  in  the  present  condition  of  the  n-.arkets 
was  worth  four-  or  five  times  as  much.  But  whatever  was  the  cause,  ilarcelius 
was  sent  into  Etruria,  even  before  he  came  into  office  as  consul,  to  observe  the 
state  of  affairs,  that,  if  necessary,  he  might  remove  the  seat  of  war  from  .Apulia 
to  Etruria.  The  report  of  his  mission  seemed  satisfactory  ;  and  it  did  not  appear 
accessary  to  bring  his  army  from  Apulia.41 

Yet  some  time  afterwards,  before  Marcel  J  us  left  liome  to  lake  the  field,  the  re- 
ports of  the  disaffection  of  Arretium  became  more  serious  ;  and  (.'.  jii,sff„licin  „f  a,,,,. 
Hostilius,  who  had  succeeded  Ca.lpumius  in  the  command  of  the  'lon1, 
army  stationed  in  Etruria,  was  ordered  to  lose  no  time  in  demanding  hostages 
from  the  prim.'.: pal  inhabitants.  C,  Terentms  Varro  was  seat  to  receive  them,  to 
the  nuuibcv  of  l'ZO,  and  to  take  them  to  Home.  Even  this  precaution  was  not; 
thought  sufficient  ;  and  Varro  was  sort  buck  to  Arrefium  to  occupy  the  eity  with 
one  of  the  home  legions,  while  Hostilius,  witli  his  regular  army,  was  to  move  up 
and  down  the  country,  that  any  attempt  at  insurrection  might-  be  crushed  in  a 
moment.''5  It  appears  also  that,  besides  the  hostages,  several  sons  of  the  wealthy 
Etruscans  were  taken  away  to  serve  in  the  cavalry  of  Ma  reel  his'  army,  to  prevent 
them  at  any  rate  from  being  dangerous  at  homo." 

The  two  consuls  were  to  conduct  the  war  against.  Hannibal,  whilst  Q.  Claudius, 
one  of  the  praters,  with  a  third  army-,  was  to  hold  Tarentum,  and  i,^,^  ^  lto  j^. 
the  country  of  the  Sallentiues.      Fulvius  with  a  iv-    :',..■'■     ■ 

sumed  his  old  command  at  Capua.      Fabius  returned  to  Home,  and  ""'""■ 
from  this  time  forward  no  more  commanded  the  armies  of  his  country,  although 
be  still  in  all  probability  directed  the  measures  of  the  government.60 

Crispinus  had  left  liome  before  ins  colleague,  anil,  ivii.li  some  reinforcements 
newly  raised,  proceeded  to  Lucania,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army  which  had  belonged  to  Fulvius.  His  ambition  was  to  rival  °'  ■■■■•■•■■'■ 
the  glory  of  Fulvius,  by  attacking  another  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  southern 
coast.  He  fixed  upon  Locri,  and  having  sent  for  a  powerful  artillery  from  Sicily, 
with  a  naval  force  to  operate  against  the  sea  front  of  the  town,  commenced  the 
■  siege.  Hannibal's  approach,  however,  forced  him  to  raise  it;  and  as  Mareellus 
fad  now  arrived  at  Vor.usia,  he  retreated  thither  to  co-operate  with  his  colleague, 
The  two  armies  were  encamped  apart,  about  three  miles  from  each  other:  two 
consuls,  if  was  ibouiiln,  must  at  any  rate  be  able  to  occupy  Hannibal  in  Apulia, 
while  (he  siege  of  Lueri  was  to  he  carried  on  by  ihei'eef.  and  arliih-iT  from  fcieiiy, 
with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  two  legions  commanded  by  the  prator  Q,  Claudius  at 
Tarentum.  Such  was  the  lloman  plan  of  campaign  for  (he  year  540.  the  eleventh 
of  this  memorable  war.61 

The  two  armies  opposed  to  Hannibal  must  have  amounted  at  least  to  40,000 
men;  he  could,  not  venture  to  risk  a  battle  against  so  large  a  force  : 
but  bis  eye  was  everywhere;  and  he  was  neither  ignorant  nor  ^'''^"Lii  1°  l3ie!! 
unobservant  of  iviial.  was  going  on  in  his  rear,  and  of  the  intended 
march  of  the  legion  from  Tarentum  to  carry  on  the-  siege  of  Locri  by  land.  80 
confident  was  he  in  his  superiority,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  detach  a  force  of 
-ISOi.Ki  h-.'rse  and  2000  foot  [Vom  his   already  interior  numbers,  to   intercept   iheae 
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troops  Oil  tliciiv  way:  and  while  the  Romans  marched  on  in  confidence,  supposing 
that  Hannibal  was  hie  away  in  .:Ypulia,  they  suddenly  found  their  road  beset;  and 
Hannibal's  dreaded  cavalry  ljrolto  in  upon  the  flanks  of  their  column.  The  rout 
was  complete  in  an  instant.  ;  the  whole  Roman  division  was  destroyed  or  dis- 
persed ;  and  the  fugitives,  escaping  over  the  country  in  all  directions,  fled  buck 
lo  I'a  rent  urn. sa  The  fleet  from  Sicily  were,  obliged  therefore  to  carry  on  the  siege 
of  Locri  as  well  as  they  could,  with  no  other  help. 

This   signal  service   rendered,   Hannibal's   detachment   returned   to  bis  camp, 

ha  i„„  bringing  back  tlua'r  numerous  prisoners.     Frequent  skirmishes  took 

ii.-./.i'.-:  :•  pk.ee.  between  the  opposed  armies  ;   and  Hannibal  was  fonlinuailv 

nnnnm  a .     j10pj(1y.  (■„,.  s()]1!,i  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow.     A  hill  covered 

wirh  cepscv-ood  rose  between  the  two  anuio,  and.  Iiad  been  occupied  hitherto 
by  neitlier  party  ;  only  J ! urir.i lj.-i  1'fj  light  ca.ya.Iry  were  used  to  lurk  amongst  the 
trees  at  its  fool,  to  cut  off  .any  stragglers  from  the  enemy's  camp.  The  consuls, 
it  seems,  wished  io  remove  their  camp — for  the  two  consular  armies  were  now 
encamped  together— to  this  hill;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  occupy  it  as  an  intrenched 
post,  from  which  they  might  command  the  enemy's  movement.  Bat  they  re- 
solved to  reconnoitre  lbe  ground  for  themselves  ;  and,  accordingly,  they  rode  for- 
ward with  two  hundred  cavalry,  and  a  few  ligbt-armod  soldiers,  leaving  their 
troops  behind  in  tee  camp,  with  orders  io  be  in  readiness  on  a  signal  given  Lo 
advance  and  take  possession  of  the  hill/'  The  party  ascended  the  bill  without 
O|joosi!ioti,  and  rode  on  to  the  side  towardst.be  enemy,  to  take  a  view  of  the 
country  in  that  direction.  Meantime  i  be  N"umidiuns,  who  had  always  one  of  their 
number  on  the  lookout,  to  give  timely  notice  of  any  thing  that  approached,  as 
they  were  lurking  under  the  bib,  were  warned,  by  their  scout,  thai,  a  party  of 
Romans  were  on  the  heights  above  ibem,  bio  doubt:  be  bad  mark*  d  the-  scarle,'. 
war- cloaks  of  the  generals,  and  the  licfers  who  went  before  them,  and  told  his 
companions  of  the  golden  prize  that  fortune,  had  thrown  into  their  hands.  The 
jNuaiidiaiis  stole  along  under  the  bell,  screened  by  the  trees,  till  they  go1  round 
it,  between  lbe  party  on  the  summit  and  the  Roman  camp  ;  and  then  they  charged 
up  the  ascent,  and  fell  suddenly  upon  the  astonished  enemy.  The  whole  afi'air 
was  over  in  an  instant:  Marcel  Ins  was  run  through  the  body  wile,  a.  spear,  and. 
jailed  on  the  spot ;  bis  son  and  Crispiaus  were  desperately  wounded  :  the  Etrus- 
can horsemen,  wdio  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  detuebmeut,  had  no  inclination 
io  i\iihl  in  a  service  ivhich  they  had  been  forced  to  enter;  the  bregellaas,  who 
formed  the  remainder  of  it,  were  too  lew  to  do  any  thing  ;  all  were  obliged  (o 
ride-  for  their  lives,  and  to  leap  their  horses  down  the  broken  ground  on  the  bill- 
sides  to  escape  to  their  camp.  The  legions  in  (be  camp  saw  the  skirmish,  but 
could  not  come  to  the  rescue  in  time.  Crispinus.  and  the  young  Mareel'us  rode 
in  covered  with  blood,  and  followed  by  the  scattered  survivors  of  the  party;  but 
Marccllus,  six  times  consul,  the  bravest  and  stoutest  of  soldiers,  who  had  dedi- 
cated the  spoils  of  the  Gaulish  king,  slain  by  bis  own  hand,  to  Jupiter  i'creliius 
b:  the  capitol,  was  lying  dead  on  a  nameless  hill ;  and  his  arms  and  body  were 
Hannibal  s.M 

The  Numidians,  hardly  believing  what  they  had  done,  rode  back"  to  their  camp 
to  report  their  extraordinary  achievement.     I  l.annibal  instantly  put 

.i     ,: h  :■.  army  in  motion,  and  occupied,   the  fatal  hill.      There  he  found 

"w^£*°'Lm*"  the  body  of  Marccllus,  which  ho  is  said,  to  have  locked  at  for  some 
lime  with  deep  interest,  but  with  no  word  or  look  of  exultation  :  then  he  took  the 
ring  from  the  linger  of  the  body,  and  ordered,  as  he  had  done  before  in  the  case 
el  Rlamimus  and  Gracchus,  that  it  should  be  honorably  burned,  and  that  (ho 
ashes  should  be  sent  io  Marccllus'  son."  The  Romans  left  their  camp  undet 
cover  of  the  night,  and  retreated  to  a  position  of  greater  security  :  they  no  longer 
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thought  of  dctsiiniiig  Hanuibsd  from  Bruttium  ;  their  only  li ope  was  10  escape  out 
of  his  reach..  Then  Hannibal  flew  once  more  to  the  relief  of  Locri  :  the  [error 
of  (he  approach  of  his  Nuinidian  cavalry  drove  the  Romans  to  their  ships;  all 
their  costly  artillery  and  engines  were  abandoned;  and  the  siege  of  Loeri,  no 
less  disastrous  to  the  Roman  naval  force  than  to  tacit'  land,  sanr.y,  "was  effectually 
raised.59 

During  the  rest  of  the  season  the  field  was  again  left  free  to  Hannibal ;  and 
his  destructive  ravages  were  carried  on,  we  .may  he  sure,  more  HB Mn([m„ „,„,„ „, 
widely  than  even  in  the  preceding  year.  The  army  of  h 
lay  within  the  walls  of  Venusia  ;  that  of  Crispins  retreated  to  >™1,"1«- 
Capua  f'  o  I  fleers  haying  been  sent  by  the  senate  to  'cil;c  ilio  comma.iid  of  cadi 
provisionally,  (hispinr.s  was  desired  to  name  a  dictator  Jer  holding  the  eomilia  ; 
find  he  accordingly  noiniaated  t!io  old 'I'.  "Minibus  Tonpisitus  ;  soon  after  wduch 
lie  died  of  the  ctlc.ct  of  his  wounds;  and  the  republic,  for  the  first  time  on  rec- 
ord, was  deprived  of  both  its  consuls  before  the  expiration  of  their  office,  by  a 
violent  death.68 

The  public  anxiety  about  the  choice  of  new7  cct.s-.i1s  ws;s  .jiiiekened  in  the  lngh- 
esl  degree  by  the  arrival  of  an  embassy  from  Massilia,      The  Mas-  ^ 

silia.ns,  true  to  their  old  fsier.jship  with  Rome,  reside  haste  to  ac-  i^iugi  of  h™i™i»1'i 
quaint  their  allies  with  the  danger  that  was  threatening  them.  s™ 
llasiliubal,  Ibairii.'al'j  brother,  hud  suddenly  sippearod  in  the  interior  of  Gaul ; 
he  had  brought  a  large  treasure  of  money  with  him,  and  was  raising  soldiers 
busily.  Two  Romans  were  sent  back  to  Gaul  with  the  Masailian  ambassadors 
to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  affairs  ;  and  those  officers,  on  their  return  to  Rome, 
informed  the  senate,  that,  through  the  connections  of  Massilin.  with  some  of  the 
chiefs  in  the  interior,  tiioy  bad  made  oa(  that  llasilriibnl  had  completed  his  levies, 
and  was  only  waiting  for  the  first  melting  of  the  snows  to  cross  the  Alps.  The 
seaate  therefore  must  expect  in  the  next  campaign  to  see  two  sons  of  IJ.aaiilcsii 
in  Italy. ss 

Reserving  the  detail  of  the  war  in  Spain  for  smother  place,  1  need  only  relate 
here  sis  much  as  is  necessary  for  understanding  l.Insdrubal's  c\pe-  ii;6rol,tomt  0rs,«iD 
dition.  Early  in  the  season  of  o4G,  while  the  other  Car-Jiaginian  1«™b!i <i««1- 
generals  nc-re  in  distant  par  Is  of  the  peninsula,  1  lasoranal  liad  l;ccn  obliged  wit'; 
his  single  army  to  give  battle  to  Scipio  sit  Ihav  u'.n,  a  place  in.  the  soiuli  of  Spain, 
in  ihe  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  1r.e  Thetis  ;  and  hav  v.'.is  been  defeated  there,  had 
succeeded,  nevertheless,  in  carrying  olfhis  elephants  an:l  money,  sod  had  retreated 
iirsl  towards  the  Tsigus,  and  then  towards  the  western  Pyrenees,  whither  Siapio 
durst  noi  follow  him,  for  fear  of  abankloaiau'  the  sea-coast  to  the  othef  Carthagin- 
ian generals.'-  l.'v  this  movemeat  Ih.sdraba I  msisked  his  projects  from  ihe  view 
of  the  Romans  ;  they  did  in:!,  knew  whether  lie  had  merely  retired  to  recruit  hi» 
army,  in  order  to  take  the  tield  against  Seipio,  or  whether  he  was  preparing  for 
a  march  into  Italy/1  But  even  if  Italy  were  his  object,  it  was  supposed  thai  ha 
would  follow  the  usual  route,  by  the  eastern  Pyrenees  along  the  coast  of  the  Med- 
iterranean; sind  Seipio  accordingly  took  the  precaution  of  securing  the  passes 
of  the  mountains  in  (his  direction,  on  the  present  road  between  Barcelona  arid 
Perpigiatn  ;:'r  perhaps  sdso  he  secured  those  other  passes  more  inland,  leading 
front  the  three,  valicys  which  nice!  above  Lerida  into  I  ,any:uedoe,and  to  the  streams 
which  feed  the  Garonne.  But  Ilasdrubal's  real  line  of  march  was  wholly  unsus- 
pected :  for  passing  over  the  ground  now  so  famous  in  our  own  military  sianals, 
near  the  highest  part  of  the  course  of  the  Ebro,  he  turned  the  Pyrenees  at  their 
western  extremity,  and  entered  Gaul  by  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  by  the  ilidassoa 
and  the  Adour.63     Thence  striking  eastward,  and  avoiding  the  neighborhood  of 
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the  .Mediterranean,  hi;  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Arverni ;  and  so  would 
cross  (he  lth one  near  Lyons,  and  join  Hannibal's  route  for  the  first  time  in  the 
plains  of  Dauphine,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  Alps.  This  new  and  remote  line  of 
mil  roll  concealed  him  so  long,  even  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Mussitans,  and 
obliged  them  to  seek  intelligence  of  his  movements  from  the  chiefs  of  the  inte- 
rior." 

Now  then  the  decisive  year  was  come,  the  year  of  the  great  struggle  so  long 
B,!,,,,!,,,,,,,,  delayed,  but  which  the  Carthaginians  had  never  lost  sight  of, 
"le«"''"f«"™^  when  Italy  was  to  he  assailed  at  once  from  the  north  aval  from  the 
south  by  two  Carthaginian  armies,  led  hv  two  sons  of  llamilear.  And  at  this 
iriLiment  Mareellus,  so  long  the  hope  of  Home,  was  rione  ;  I'abius  and  l/'ahius 
were  enfeebled  by  age  ;  I.awiims,  whose  services  in  .Macedonia  and  Sicily  had 
been  so  important,  had  offended  the  ruling  party  in  the  sena.te  bv  his  opposition 
to  the  appointment  of  l.'ulvius  as  dictator  (wo  years  before;  and  no  important 
command  v,  oi;hI  as  vet  be  intrusted  to  him.  In  this  slate  of  things  the  g'  neral 
voice  pronounced  that  the  best  consul  who  could  be  chosen  was  C.  Claudius 
Nero.65 

C.  Nero  came  of  a  noble  lineage,  being  a  patrician  of  the  Claudian  house,  and 
A.'n.  c.  en.  a.  o.  a  great-grandson  of  the  famous  censor,  Appius  the  blind.  He  had 
■oi.  c.B«c  served  throughout  the  war,  as  lieutenant  to  Mareellus  in  510  ;  as 

pi'iclov  and  proprador  at  the  siege  of  Capua,  iu  542  and  543  ;  as  proprietor  in 
Spain  in  544- :  and  lastly  as  lieutenant  of  ,\!.arccllus  in  545.°*  ■  Yet  it  is  strange 
that  the  only  mention  of  him  personally  before  his  consulship  which  has  reached 
us,  is  unfavorable  :  he  is  said  to  have  shown  a  want,  of  vigor  when  serving  under 
Mareellus  in  540,  and  a  want  of  ability  in  his  command  iu  Spain.*7  But  these 
stories  are.  perhaps,  of  little  authority :  and  if  they  are  true,  Nero  must  have  re- 
deemed his  faults  by  many  proofs  of  courage  and  wisdom  ;  for  his  countrymen 
were  not  likely  to  choose  the  general  rashly,  who  was  to  command  them  in  the 
most  perilous  moment  of  the  whole  war;  and  we  know  that  their  choice  was 
amply  justified  by  the  event. 

But  if  Nero  were  one  consul,  who  was  to  be  his  colleague  ?  It  must  be  some 
one  who  was  not  a  patrician,  to  comply  with  the  I.aanian  law,  and 
the  now  settled  practice  of  the  constitution.  But  there  was  no 
Derius  living,  no  Curias,  no  1'abricius  ;  and  the  glory  of  ihe  great  house  of  the 
IMetelli  had  hitherto,  daring  the  second  Tunic  war,  been  somewhat  iu  eclipse, 
bearing  Ihe  shame  of  that  ill-advised  Metellus,  who  dared  after  the  rout  of 
Cannse  to  speak  of  abandoning  Italy  in  despair.  The  brave  and  kindly  C  raoehus, 
the  bold  I'laminius,  the  im wearied  and  undaunted  Mareellus,  had  all  fallen  in 
their  country's  cause.  Varro  was  living,  and  had  learnt  wisdom  by  experience, 
and  was  serving  the  state  weJ.  and  faithfully  ;  but  it  would  be  of  evil  omen  to 
send  hhn  again  with  the  last  army  of  the  commonwealth  to  encounter  a  son  of 
Ham.ilcar.  At  last  n:eu  remembered  a  stern  and  sullen  old  man,  ~Si,  Linus,  who 
had  been  consul  twelve  years  before,  and  laid  then  done  good  sendee  against  ihe 
lilyrinns,  and  obtained  a  triumph,  the  last  which  Rome  had  seen;68  but  whose 
hard  nature  had  made  him  generally  odious,  ami  who,  having  been  accused  be- 
fore the  people  of  dividing  the  Illyrian  spoil  amongst  his  soldiers  unfairly,  had 
been  found  guilty  and  fined.69  The  shame  and  the  sense  of  wrong  had  so  struck 
him — for  though  ungracious  and  unjust  from  temper,  he  was  above  corruption — 
that  for  some  years  lie  lived  whollv  iu  the  country  ;  and  though  he  had  since  re- 
turned to  Home,  ant!  the  last  censors  had  obliged  him.  to  resume  his  place  in  the 
senate,  yet  ho  had  never  spoken  there,  till  this  very  year,  when  the  attacks  made 
.on  his  kinsman,  the  governor  of  Tarentum,  had  induced  him  to  open  his  lips  in 

«  Tivy,  XXVII.  89. 
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his  defence.     He  was  misanthropical  to  all  men,  and  especially  at  enmity  with 
C.  Nero  :  yet  there  were  qualities  in  him  well  suited  to  the  present  need  ;  and 

the  senators  suggested  to  their  friends,  and   tribesmen,  and  dependents,  that  no 
better  consuls  could  be  appointed  than  C.  Nero  and  M.  Livius.10 

The  people  might  agree  to  choose  Livius,  but  would  he  consent  to  be  chosen? 
A.t  (h-sl  he  refused  altogether  :  "If  he  were  fit  to  be  consul,  why  Il8 c:,„e,.n ,.„.,„ ,„„,., 
had  they  condemned  him  ?  If  he  had  been  justly  condemned,  how  V ta cha"° °°™,,; 
could  lie  deserve  to  be  consul  ;"  Hut  the  senators  reproved  him  for  this  bitter- 
ness, telling  him  "that  his  country's  harshness  was  to  bo  borne  like  a  parent's, 
and  must  be  softened  by  patient  submission."  Overpowered,  but  not  melted,  lie 
consented  to  be  elected  consul. 

Then  the  senators  and  especially  Q.  Labius,  besought  him  to  be  reconciled  to 
Irs  colleague.  "  To  what  purpose?'1  he  replied  :  ,;  we  shall  both  lnd  ■„  „sonf]i!d  u 
serve  the  commonwealth  the  bettor,  if  ivo  feci  thai  an  enemy's  eye  N"°- 
is  watching  for  our  faults  and  negligences."  But  here  again  tie:  senate's  authority 
prevnded:  and  tlio  consuls  were  publicly  reconciled.11  Yet  the  vindictive  tem- 
per of  Livius  still  bund,  within  him  so  fierce. y,  that,  before  lie  took  the  field,  when 
Q.  Fabius  was  urging  him  not  to  be  rash  in  hazarding  a  battle,  until  he  had  well 
learnt  the  strength  of  his  enemy,  he  replied,  "that  he  would  fight  as  soon,  as  ever 
he  came  hi  sight  of  him;"  and  when  Fabius  asked  him  why  he  was  so  impa'.icnt, 
he  answered,  "Because  I  thirst  either  for  the  glory  of  a  victory,  or  for  the 
pleasure  of  see: eg  the  defeat  of  my  unjust  countrymen."1'  ' 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark  what  gigantic  efforts  the  Romans  made  for  this 
great  campaign.  One  consul  was  to  have  Cisalpine  Gaul  for  his  E,„maMllra,i„„„t«( 
province,  the  oilier  Lucnnia  and  ]  J  milium  ;  each  with  the  usual  ■■■•>«'>•"'"»■  ■ 
consular  army  of  two  legions,  and  an  equal  force  of  Italian  allies.  The  army  of 
the  north  was  supported  by  two  others  of  equal  force;  one,  commanded  by  L. 
Porcius,  one  of  the  praetors,  was  to  co-operate  with  it  in  the  field  ;  the  01  her, 
commanded  by  C.  V'arro,  seas  to  overawe  Ffruria,  and  form  a  reserve.  In  like 
manner  the  consul  of  the  army  of  the  south  had  two  similar  armies  at  his  dis- 
posal, besides  his  own  ;  one  in  Jk'.tl'ium,  of  which  old  Q.  Fnlvius  once  more  umk 
the  command,  and  another  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tarentum.  Besides  these 
twelve  legions,  otto  legioa  occupied  Capua,  and  two  new  home  Iceious  were  raised 
for  the  immediate  defence  of  l.ioiee.  Tims  fifteen  legions,  eomainlng  ,5,000  Ro- 
man citizens,  besides  an  on.ial  number  of  Italian  allies,  were  in  arms  this  year  for 
the  protection  of  Italy.  In  this  same  year  the  return  of  the  whole  population  of 
Roman  citizens  of  an  age  to  bear  anus  according  to  the  census,  iunouuted  only  to 
127,108;  and  ia  addition  to  the  forces  employed  in,  Ilaty.  eight,  legions  were 
serving  abroad  ;   two  in  Sicily,  two  in  Sardinia,  and  four  in  Spain.7' 

Soldiers  were  raised  with  a  strictness  never  known  before  ;  insomuch  that  even 
the  maritime  colonies  were  called  upon  to  furnish  men  for  the  le-  3VEoll„  ^^^  ti  jbU, 
gions,  although  ',r<lhiarih:-' tempted  from  this  service,  on  the  ground  *""'■• 
that  their  c:ti/.cns  were  responsible  for  the  defence  of  the  sea-coast  in  their  neigh- 
borhood. Only  Arctium  and  Ost.ia  were  allowed  to  retain  their  customary  exemp- 
tion ;  and  the  men  within  the  military  age  in  both,  these  colonies  were  obliged,  to 
swejir  that,  they  would  not  sleep  out  of  their  cities  more  than  thirty  nights,  so  long 
as  the  enemy  should  be  in  Italy.  The  slaves  also  were  again  invited  to  enlist ; 
and  two  legions  were  composed  out  of  them  ;  and  after  all,  so  perilous  was  the 
aspect  of  iti'iiirs  in  the  north  from  the  known  disaffection  of  Etruria,  mid  even  of 
Umbria,  that  P.  Scipio  is  said  to  have  draughted  10,000  foot  and  1000  horse 
from  the  forces  of  his  province,  and  sent,  them  by  sea  to  reinforce  the  army  of  the 
north  ;  while  lite  praetor  commanding  in  Sicily  sent  tOl.ii.1  archers  and  sliterers  for 

;°  Livy,  XXVIT.  34.  *  Livy,  XXVII.  40.    Valerius  Mnxitmis,  IS. 
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tin!  army  of  the  south.  The  lot  decided  that  M.  Livius  was  to  be  opposed  ta 
Ilasdrubal,  C.  Nero  to  Hannibal." 

Meantime  Ilasdrubal  h;::.l.  begun  his  march  from  the  j il : li j i r^  between  the  illiona 
and  the  fsore,  and  proceeded  to  cross  the  Alps  by  the  route  for- 
i  ■..■  ■■  i.  miTh  followed  by  his  brother.  It  is  said  that  he  found  the  ob- 
stacles of  all  kinds,  both  those  presented  by  nature,  and  those 
ofrhred  l.:y  the  hostility  of  the  inhabitants,  far  less  than  had  been  experienced  hy 
Ilanr.ibid.  The  inhabitants  v.  ere  now  aware  that  tl'.e  stranger  army  meant  them 
no  ill ;  that  it  was  merely  passing  t'uougb  their  valley;  on  its  way  to  ^distant 
land,  to  encounter  its  enemies  there.  Kay,  it  is  added  that,  traces  of  Hannibal's 
org! nr:  ring  were  still  in  existence,  that  the  roads  which  he  had  built  up  along  the 
steep  mountain-sides,  and  the  bridges  which  lie  had  thrown  over  (he  torrenis,  and 
the  cuttings  which  he  had  made  through  the  rocks,  after  having  been  exposed  for 
eleven  years  to  the  fury  of  the  avalanches,  and  the  chafing  of  the  swollen  streams, 
were  even  now  serviceable  to  Ilasdrubal.  At  any  rate,  Ilasdrubal  appeared  in 
Italy  sooner  than  cither  friend  or  foe  had  expected  him;"  and  having  issued  from 
the  Alpine  vaheys,  and  crossed  lite  Po,  he  descended  along  its  right  bar.k,  and 
sjit  down  before  the.  Latin  colony  of  I'lacentia,  Hut  the  colony  was  or.e  of  the 
faiihful  eighteen,  and  did  not  forget  its  duty,  jt  closed  its  gates;  and  Hai-druba! 
had  no  artillery  to  batter  down  its  walls  ;  he  only  lay  before  it  therefore  long 
enough  for  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  and  Ligurians  to  join  him,  and.  then  pressed  for- 
ward on  his  march  hy  the  line  of  the  later  jlimilian  road,  towards  Ariii-.inum  i'.nd  ti'.e 
shoves  of  the  Adriatic.  The  prsetor  L.  Porcius  retreated  before  him  ;  and  P±as- 
dr.ibal  sent  off  four  Gaulish  horsemen  anil  two  Numidians  to  his  brother,  to  an- 
nounce his  approach,  and  to  propose  that  they  should  unite  their  two  armies  in 
[jinbrin,  and  from  thence  advance  by  (he  Fin  mi  man  road  straight  upon  Rome.™ 
l.ivias  had  by  this  ti;ne  arrived  on  the  scene  of  netion,  itnd  had  ollceted  his  junc- 
tion yvith.  L.  Poreins  ;  yet  their  combined  forces  were  unable  to  maintain  their 
ground  ('ii  (he  frontier  of  .lia'y  ;  Ariminum  was  abandoucil  to  its  fate  ;  they  fell 
back  behind  the  .Metniirus  ;  and  still  Ii-eoning  (be  const  road, — lor  the  later  branch 
of  the  Plaminian  road,  which  ascends  the.  valley  of  the  Mctaurus,  was  not  yet 
coi'siruelcd, — laev  encamped  about  fourteen  miles  further  to  tl'.e  south,  undei: 
the  walls  of  the  maritime  colony  of  Sena.1' 

On  the  other  side  of  Italy,  U.  K"ero,  availing  himself  of  the  full  powers  with 
?f,!ri)eiwsmf.i,.'.vi!„ij.  which  the  consuls  were  invested  far  lids  campaign,  had  incorpo- 
**■  rated  the  two  legions,  which  Q.  h'ulvins  war.  to  liave  commanded  in 

Bruttium,  with  his  own  army,  leaving  Fnlvius  at  the  head  of  a  small  army  of  re- 
serve at  Capua.  "With  art  army  thus  amounting  to  40,000  foot,  and  2500  horse, 
Nero  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Vemtsia ;  his  object  being  hy  all  means  to  occupy 
Hannibal,  and  to  hinder  him  from  moving  northwards  to  join  his  brother.™ 

At  no  part  of  the  history  of  this  war  do  we  more  feci  the  want  of  a  good  mili- 
its.u-.nva  i„  ii.,  :■.:,.  fary  historian,  than  at  the  opening  of  this  memorable  campaign. 
'         '         '  Vv  Ii  it  we  have  in  Livy  is  absolutely  worthless  ;  it  is  so  vague,  as 

well  as  so  falsified,  that  the  truth,  from  which  it  has  been  corrupted  can  scarcely 
be  discovered.  We  are  told  that  Hannibal  moved  later  from  Ids  winter- quarters 
than  he  might  Lave  done,  because  he  i  hough t  thai  ins  brother  could  not  arrive  in 
Cisalpine  Un.ul  so  early  as  he  actually  did  ;  and  we  are  told  that  he  received  iu- 
i'ormatkm  of  his  having  reached  Plaeer.tiad''  Yet,  after  having  heard  this,  he 
wastes  much  time  in  moving  about  in  (he  south,  first  into  Lueania,  then  to  Apulia, 
theueo  falling  back  into  Bruttium,  and  finally  advancing  a^ain  into  Ajmlia,  and 
there  remaining  idle,  till  the  fatal  blow  had  been  struck  in  the  north.  It  is  add- 
ed, that  in  the  course  of  these  movements  he  was  several  times  engaged  with  the 
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Itorrems,  and  lost  nearly  15,000  men,  killed  ov  taken.80  Putting  aside  these  ab- 
surdities, ii:  which  we  cannot  but  recognize  the  peiv-ii ?i<>:is  of  Valerius  Annas,  ov 
some  annalist  equally  untrustworthy,  wc  must  end envoi'  as  fur  as  possible  to  con- 
jecture the  outline  of  the  real  story. 

"With  40,000  men  under  an  active  ger.ernl  opposed  to  him  in  the,  field,  and  with 
20,000  more  in  his  rear  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tarentutn,  Hannibal  jj,^,,,,,, „„„„„,,, 
could  only  act  on  the  offensive  by  gathering  nil  his  remaining  gar- 
risons into  one  muss,  and  by  raising  additional  soldier?,  if  it  "ere  possible,  amongst 
the  allies  v.  ho  vet  adhered  to  him.  This  was  to  be  accomplished  i:i  the  face  of  a 
superior  o>-.em.y,  and,  as  Hasdrubal  was  already  arrived  on  the  Po,  without  loss 
of  time.  It  wns  for  ibis  object  ;i pparcnlly  thnt  he  entered  Lucania,  to  raise  sol- 
diers amongst  his  old  partisans  there;  with  this  view  he  crossed  back  into  Apulia, 
and  then  moved  into  Bruttium  to  join  the  new  BruUiuu  levies,  which  had  been 
collected  by  Hunno,  the  governor  of  Metapontum.  All  this  he  effected,  baffling 
the  pursuit  of  Nero,  or  beating  oft  his  attacks  ;  rind  having  amassed  a.  force  s.ulli- 
ci.eut  for  his  purpose,  he  again  turned  northwards,  re-entered  Apulia,  advanced, 
follow, ;d  r/losely  by  Nero, 'to  his  old  quarter  near  Oauusium,  and  there  halted.91 
Whether  he  wars  busy  in  collecting  corn  for  his  further  advance,  or  whether  he 
was  wailing  Jor  more  precise,  hil.eliigence  from  his  'orijtl.-.er,  we  know  not;  but  we 
do  not  find  that  he  moved  his  army  beyond  Canusium. 

Admitting,  however,  that  Hannibal  was  aware  of  Urisdrahd's  arrival  before 
Pkurenlin,  we  can  understand  why  his  own  movements  could  not  IU  „.liLIS  („r  Ulli„e, 
but  be  suspended,  after  he  had  collected  all  his  disposable  force  i*»™'"»kM',1«- 
together,  rill  be  should  receive  a  fresh  communication  from  bis  brother.  iForfrom 
P.acentii!  Hasdrubal  leal  a  choice  of  roads  before  bins  ;  and  it  was  imriossdne  for 
Hannibal  to  know  beforehand  which  be  might  take.  Rut  on  ibis  knowledge  his 
own  plans  were  to  depend  ;  if  llasdiubal  crossed  the  Apennines  into  Kf.ruria,  in 
order  to  rally  the  disall'ccl.ed  haruscans  around  him,  Hannibal  might  then  ad- 
vance into  Samnium  and  Campania:  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Jfasdrubal  were  to 
move  eastward  towards  the  Adriarilc,  lainkiriir  it  desirable  (.hat  the  two  armies 
should  act  together,  then  Hannibal  also  would  keep  near  the  coast,  and  retracing 
the  line  of  his  own  advance  after  the  battle  of  Thrasy menus,  would  be  ready  to 
meet  his  brother  in  Piecnum,  or  in  Umbria.  And  it  was  in  order  to  determine 
Hannibal's  movements,  that  Hasdrubal,  when  lie  left  Plucentia,  sent  off  the  six 
horsem.'u,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  to  say  that  he  was  marching  upon  Ari- 
minum,  instead  of  upor.  Elruria,  and  that  the  two  brothers  were  to  effect  their 
junction  in  Umbria. 

With  marvellous  skill  and  good  fortune  IT  astir  u.bai's  horsemen  made  their  way 
through  tire  whole  length  of  Italy.  But  Hannibal's  rapid  move-  hokum's  ™.. 
ment  into  Bruttium  disconcerted  them ;   they  attempted  tot   II    \  , 

him  thither;  but  mistaking  f.bcir  v,av,  at-d  tretting  Loo  near  to  Ta-  **""■ 
rer.tum,  they  fell  in  with  some  foragers  of  the  army  of  Q,  Claudius,  and  were 
made  prisoners.  The  pnetor  instantly  sent  them  under  a  strong  escort  to  Nero. 
They  were  the  bearers  of  a  letter  from  Hasdrubal  to  his  brother,  containing  the 
whole  plan  of  their  future  operations ;  it  was  written,  not  in  cipher,  but  in  the 
common  Carthaginian  language  and  character;  and  the  interpreter  read  its  con- 
tents in  Latin  to  the  consul.83 

Nero  took  his  resole  lion  ok  (be  instant.     He  dispatched  the  letter  to  the  senate, 
urging  the  immediate  recall  of  Fulvius  with  his  army  from  Capua 
to  Rome,  the  calling  out  every  Roman  who  could  bear  arms,  and      *°  "™j|?' 

the  marching  forward  the  two  home  legions  to  Narnia,  to  defend  that  narrow 
gorge  of  the  Plaminian  road  against  the  invader.  At  the  same  time  he  told  the 
senate  what,  he  was  going  to  do  himself.  He  picked  out  7000  men,  of  whom 
1000  were  horse,  the  flower  of  his  whole  army ;  he  ordered  them  to  hold  them- 
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s  for  a  secret,  expedition  into  Jiucnuir,  to  surprise  one  of  Hanni- 
bai's  garrisons  ;  and  as  soon  as  i:  was  dark,  lie  put  himself  at  their  heiid,  leaving 
his  hen  tenant,  Q.  Catius,  in  the  command  of  the  main  army,  and  began  his 
march.83 

His  inarch  was  not  towards  Lucauia.  Already  before  he  left  Lis  carno  bad 
.mi  BuitcLw  \t,  join  ne  sent  forward  horsemen  on  the  road  leading  to  Fieommi  and 
Llvi'",-  Umhria,  with  the  consul's  orders,  that  all  the  provisions  of  the 

country  should  be  brought  down  to  [be  road-side,  that  all  horses  and  draught 
cattle  should  be  led  thither  also,  and  carriages  for  the  transport  of  the  weak  find 
wearied  soldiers.  Life  and  death  were  upon  bis  speed,  the  life  and  death  of  bis 
country.  His  march  was  towards  the  camp  of  bis  colleague,  before  Sena;  his 
hope  was  to  crush  llasdruba!  with  their  combined  and  overwhelming  forces, 
whilst  Ibmr.ibal,  wailing  for  that  letter  which  ho  would  never  receive,  should  re- 
main still  in  Apulia. 

When  Nero  had  reached  a  sufficient  disfaf.ee  from  Hannibal,  \lt.  disclosed  the 
v  secret  of  Ids  expedition  !.o  bis  Rubbers.     They  feit  the  glory  of  their 

'  °"'°^"  ""*■  mission,  and  shared  the  spirit  of  their  leader.  Nor  was  it  a  little 
thing  to  witness  the  universal  enthusiasm  which  everywhere  welcomed  their 
march.  Men  and  women,  the  whole  population  of  the  country,  crowded  to  the 
road-side  ;  meat,  drink,  clothing,  horses,  carriages,  were  pressed  ripen  the  soldiers; 
and  happy  was  the  man  from  whom  they  would  accept  them.  Every  tongue 
blessed  them  as  deliverers  ;  incense  rose  on  hastily  built  altars,  where  the  people, 
kneeling  as  ilie  army  passed,  poured  forth  prayers  and  vows  to  the  gods  for  +  hc;r 
safe  and  victorious  return.  The  soldiers  would  scarcely  receive  what  was  offered 
to  them:  they  would  not  bait ;  they  ate  standing  in  their  ranks ;  night  and  day 
they  hastened  onwards,  scarcely  allowing  themselves  n  brief  interval  of  rest.*'  In 
six  or  seven  days  the  march  was  accomplished  :  J. ivies  had  been  forewarned  of 
his  colleague's  anproaeh  ;  and,  according  to  his  wish,  Nero  entered  the  camp  by 
night.,  concealing  his  arrival  from  ifasdi'ubal  no  less  successfully  than  be  bad 
hidden  bis  departure  from  Hannibal.6* 

The  Dew-comers  were-  to  he  received  into  the  tents  of  Livius'  soldiers ;  for  any 
iw.ManiiiMi.iii!,!:  enlargement  of  the  camp  would  have  betrayed  the  secret;  and 
w.nioui  ,i.,i..j.  tuey  wcre  more  t],nn  $cvm  thousand  men :  for  their  numbers  bad 

been  swelled  on  their  march  ;  veterans  who  had  retired  from  war,  and  youths  too 
young  to  be  enlisted,  having  pressed  Nero  to  let  them  share  in  his  enterprise.  A 
council  wiis  heal  the  next  morning;  and  though  Livius  and  L.  Poreius,  the  pra;- 
tor,  urged  Nero  to  allow  His  men  some  rest  before  be  led  them  to  battle,  he 
pleaded  so  strongly  the  importance  of  not  losing  a  single  day,  lest  Hannibal 
should  be  upon  their  rear,  that  it  was  agreed  to  light  immediately.  The  red 
ensign  was  hoisted  as  soon  as  the  council  broke  up;  and  the  soldiers  marched 
out  and  formed  in  infer  of  battle.86 

The  enemy,  whose  camp,  recording  to  the  system  of  ancient  warfare,  was  only 
|ata         half  a  mile  distant  from  that  of  the,  Romans,  marched,  out  and 

.  """'  formed  in  line  to  meet  tbem.  But  as  1  Iasdrubai  rode  forward  to 
reconnoitre  the  Roman  army,  their  increased  numbers  struck  bim  ;  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  said,  having  increased  bis  suspicions,  he  led  back  his  men  into 
their  camp,  and  sent  out  some  horsemen  to  collect  information.  The  Romans 
then  returned  to  their  own  camp  ;  and  Hasdrubal's  horsemen  rode  round  it  at  a 
distance  to  see  if  It  were  larger  than  usual,  or  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  some 
stragglers.  One  thing  alone,  it  is  said,  revealed  the  secret:  the  trumpet  which 
gave  'die  sige.nl  for  the  several  duties  of  the  day,  was  beard  to  sound  as  usual 
once  in  the  camp  of  the  prcetor,  hut  twice  in  that  of  Livius.  This,  we  arc  told. 
satisfied  Hasdrubal  that  both  the  consuls  were  before  bim ;  unable  to  understand 
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how  Nero  had  escaped  from  Hannibal,  and,  dreading  the  worst,  he  resolved  to 
retire  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  enemy;  and  having  put  out  all  his  fires, 
he  set  his  army  in  motion  as  soon  as  night  fell,  and  retreated  towards  the  Me- 
taurus." 

Whose  narrative  Livy  lias  followed  here,  we  cannot  tell ;  it  is  not  that  of  Po- 
ly bins,  except  in  part ;  and  some  points  speak  ill  for  the  credibility  „i,,ng  «,,  tmka  oi  ii» 
of  its  author.  According  to  (his  account,  HascYuba]  marched  back  M"">1"' 
fourteen  miles  to  the  Metaurus:  but  his  guides  deserted  ram  and  escaped  unob- 
served in  the  darkness,  so  that,  when  the  army  readied  tin;  Motaurr.s,  they  could 
not  find  the  fords,  and  began  to  ascend  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  hope 
of  passing  it  easily  when  daylight  came,  and  they  should  be  arrived  at  a  higher 
part  id  its  course.  But  the  windings  of  the  river,  it  is  said,  delayed  him  :  as  he 
ascended  further  from  the  sea,  he  found  the  banks  steeper  and  higher  ;  and  no 
ford  was  to  be  gained.61' 

The  Metaurus,  in  the  last  twenty  miles  of  its  course,  flows  through  a  wide 
valley  or  plain,  the  ground  rising  into  heights  rather  than  hills,  iJe!C,ip,it,n  ^  n, 
while,  the  mountains  from  which  it  has  issued  ascend  far  off  in  the  «•>"«■  »ti»M«Bi»«fc 
distance,  and  bound  the  low  country  near  the  sea  with  a  gigantic  wall.  But,  as 
is  frequently  the  case  in  northern  Italy,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  lil;e  a  vailov  within 
a  valley,  being  sank  down  between  steep  cliffs,  at  a,  level  much  below  the  ordi- 
nary surface  of  the  country  ;  which  yet  would  be  supposed  to  be  the  bottom  of 
the  plain  by  those  who  looked  only  at  the  general  landscape,  and  did  not  observe 
the  kind  of  trough  in  which,  the  river  was  winding  beneath  thorn.  Yet  this  lower 
valley  is  of  considerab-e  width;  and  (he  river  winds  about  in  it  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  at  times  cunning  just  under  its  high  banks,  at  other  times  leaving  a 
largo  interval  of  plain  between  it  and  the-  boundary.  The  whole  country,  both 
in  the  lower  valley  and  in  the  plain  above,  is  now  varied  with  all  sorts  of  culti- 
vation, with  scattered  houses  and  villages,  and  trees;  an  open,  joyous,  and  hab- 
itable region,  as  can  he  found  in  Italy.  But  when  Hasdrubal  wa=  retreating 
thii'iiuh  it,  (lie  dark  masses  of  uncleared  wood  still,  no  doubt,  in  many  parts  cov- 
ered the  face  of  the  higher  plain,  overhanging  the  very  dills  of  the  lower  valley  ; 
and  the  river  below,  not  to  he  judged  of  by  its  present  scanty  and  loitering 
stream,  ran  like  the  rivers  of  a  half-cleared  country,  with  a  deep  and  strong  body 
of  waters. 

These  steep  clifls  would,  no  doubt,  present  a  serious  obstacle,  to  an  army  wish- 
ing to  descend  to  the  edge  of  the  river ;  and  if  their  summits  were  Tll8  RraMH  c.iauit 
covered  with  wood,  they  would  at  once,  intercept  the  view,  and  H"*1™1""' 
make  the  inarch  more  difficult.  Tims  Hasdrubal  was  overtaken  by  the.  1  tomans, 
and  obliged  to  right.  It  is  clear  from  Polybius  that  lie  had  encamped  for  the 
night  after  his  wearisome  march  ;  and  retreat  being  fatal  to  the  discipline  of  bar- 
barians, the  Gauls  became  unmanageable,  and  indu'ged  so  freely  in  drinking, 
that,  when  morning  dawned,  many  of  them  were  lying  drunk  in  their  quarters, 
utterly  unable  to  move."  And  now  the  lioman  army  was  seen  advancing  in 
order  ff  battle;  and  Hasdrubal,  finding  it  impossible  to  continue  his  retreat,. 
marched  out  of  his  camp  to  meet  them.*1 

No  credible  authority  tells  us  what  was  the  amount  of  his  army;  that  the' 
Roman  writers  extravagantly  ma^r.itied  it,  is  certain;  and  that  „i„1,irl..,.11ill,m,„j. 
hewas  enormously  outnumbered  by  his  enemy  is  no  less  so.  Po-  ""iim'e- 
lybius"  says,  that  he  deepened  his  lines,  diminishing  their  width,  and  drawing  up 
his  whole  force  in  a  narrow  space,  with  his  ten  elephants  in  front.  We  hear 
noiliiri:.;  of  his  cavalry,  the  force  with  which  his  brother  had  mainly  won  his  vic- 
tories; and  he  had  probably  brought  scarcely  any  African  horse  from  Spain: 
what  G  aulish  horsemen  had  joined  him  since  he  had  crossed  the  Alps,  we  know 
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not.  His  Gauii-h  infantry,  as  many  as  were  fit  for  action,  were  stationed  on  hi? 
left,  in  a  position  utiliirsilly  so  strong  as  lo  be  unassailable  in  front ;  and  its  Hank 
would  probably  be  covered  by  the  river.  He  himself  toot  part  with  his  Spanish 
infantry,  and  attacked  (.lie  left  wing  of  the  Roman  army,  which,  was  commanded 
by  Livius.     Nero  \vas  on  the  Roman  right,  Hie  prsetor  in  the  centre." 

Between  Hasdrubal  and  Livius  the  battle  was  long  and  obstinately  disputed, 
H*  i.  dtftnijj  sod  the  elephants  being,  necordmg  lo  I'ohbins,  an  equal  aid,  or  rather 
,I™"*  an  equal  hindrance,  to   both   psirti<=s  ;')a  for,  trailed  by  the  missi-es 

of  tlio  Romans,  1  hoy  broke  sometimes  into  their  own  ranks,  as  well  as  into  those- 
of  the  enemy.  Meanwhile  Nero,  seeing  that  he  could  make  no  progress  on  his 
i'roaf,  drew  off  Ids  troops  out.  of  the  line,  and  passing  roand  on  the  rear  of  the 
praaor  and  of  T.ivius,  fa.'!  noon  the  right  flank  and  the  v-ear  of  the  enemy.  Tlien 
the  i'ii.te  of  the  day  was  decided  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  outnumbered  and  .surrouaded, 
were  cut  lo  pieces  in  their  ranks,  resisting  to  the  last.  Then  loo,  when  all  was 
lost,  1  hisdrubal  spurred  his  horse  into  the  midst  of  a  Roman  cohort,  ae.d  there 
fell  sword  in  hand,  fighting,  says  Livy  with  honorable  sympathy,  as  became  the 
son  of  Hamilcar  ar.d  brother  of  Hannibal.94 

The  conquerors  immediately  stormed  [he  Carthaginian  camp,  mid  there  slaugh- 
.  tered  many  of  the  Gauls,  whom  they  found   still   lying  asleep   in 

n.ctmr.  t^  helplessness  of  brute  intoxication .ss  The  spoil  of  the  camp  was 
rich,  amounting  in  value  to  300  talents ;  of  the  elephants,  six  were  killed  in  the 
action;  the  other  four  were,  taken  alive.  All  the  Carthaginian  citizens  who  had 
followed  Hasdrubal  were  either  killed  or  taken;  and  S000  l.toman  prisoners  were 
found  in  the  camp,  and  restored  to  liberty.  The  loss  of  men  on  both  sides  was 
swelled  prodigiously  by  the  Reman  writers,  aaibiiious,  it  seems,  of  making  the 
victory  an  exact,  compensation  for  the  defeat  of  Cannce;  but  Polybius'"'  states  it 
at  1  f),<)00  men  on  the  side  of  the  vanquished,  and  2000  on  thai  of  the  Koreans  ; 
a  decisive  proof  that.  Hasdrubal  \s  army  actually  engaged  cannot  have  been  numer- 
ous, for  of  those  in  the  field  few  can  have  escaped..  But  the  amount  of  the  slain 
mattered  little  ;  llasdrubars  army  was  destroyed,  and  he  himself  had  perished  ; 
and  Hannibal  was  left,  to  light  out  the  war  with  his  single  army,  which,  how- 
ever unconquerable,  could  not  conquer  Italy. 

Polybius"  praises  the  heroic  spirit  of  Hasdrubal,  savin:.;  that  he  knew  when  if 
vaiiis  rf  H*ni.ni)ai'i  was  time  for  htm  to  die  ;  that,  ha.yhig  been  careful  of  his  life,  se 
m'-  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  accomplishing  his  grand  eater p rise, 

when  all  was  lost:,  lie  gave  bis  country,  what  Pericles  calls  the  greatest  and  no- 
blest (-Jit  of  a  true  citi/cu,  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life.  And  doubtless  none  cat] 
blame  the  spirit,  of  self-devotion,  to  the  highest  known  duty  :  Hasdrubal  was  true 
to  his  country  in  his  death  as  in  his  life.  Yet  the  life  of  a  son  of  Hamihar  was 
to  Carthage  of  a  value  beyond  all  estimate  :  iJUsdrubid's  death  outweighed  the 
loss  of  many  armies ;  and  had  he  deigned  to  survive  his  defeat,  he  might  again 
have,  sewed  his  country,  not  only  in  peace  its  Hamubal  did.  after  his  defeat  at 
Zama,  bnt  as  the  leader  of  a  fresh  army  of  Gauls  and  higurians,  of  Etruscans  and 
Lmbriaris,  co-operating  with  bis  brother  ia,  marehmu"  neon  Rome. 

With  no  less  haste  than  he  had  marched  from  Apulia,  hero  hastened  back  thi- 
ther to  rejoin  his  army.     All  was  quiet,  there  :    Hannibal  still  lay 

■ i  in  his  camp,  waiting  for  blcibaence  i'rom  Hasdrubal.    He  received 

it  too  soon;  not  from  Hasdrubal,  but  from  Nero:  the  Carthaginian 

firisoners  were  exhibited  oxn'imglv  before  his  camp  ;  two  of  them  were  set  at 
iberty,  and  sent  to  tell  him  the  story  of  their  defeat;  and  a  head  was  thrown 
down  in  scorn  before  his  outposts,  if  Ins  soldiers  might  know  whose  it  was.  They 
took  it  up,  and  brought  to  Hannibal  the  head  of  his  brother.88     He   had  not 
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dealt  so  with  the  remains  of  the  Eoman  generals  :  but  of  this  Nero  recked  noth- 
ing ;  as  indifferent  io  juKiice  rind  humanity  i;i  his  dealings  with  an  enemy,  as  his 
imperial  descendants  showed  themselves  towards  Rome,  and  all  mankind. 

Meanwhile,  from  the  moment  that  Nero's  march  from  the  south  had  been 
heard  of  at  Rome,  intense  anxiety  possessed  the  whole  city.  A„,iaif  „„  iaj  al 
Every  day  the  senate  sat  from  sunrise  to'  sunset ;  and  not  a  sena-  K™a' 
tor  was  absent. :  every  day  the  Forum  was  crowded  from  morning  till  evenine;,  as 
each  bom-  might  bring  some  great  tiding-,  ;  and  every  man  wished  io  be  among' 
the  first  to  hear  them.  A  doubtful  rumor  arose,  that  a  great- battle  had  been 
fought,  and  a  great  victory  won  only  two  days  bel'ore  :  two  horsemen  of  Narnia 
had  ridden  off  from  the  field  to  carry  the  news  to  their  home  ;  it  had  been  beard 
and  published  in  the  camp  of  the  reserve  army,  which  was  lying  at  Narnia  to 
cover  the  approach  to  Home.  But  men  dared  not  lightly  believe  what  they  so 
much  wished  to  be  true  ;  and  how,  they  said,  could  a  battle  fought  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  Umhria  be  heard  of  only  two  days  after  at  Rome  ?  Soon,  however,  it 
was  known  that  a  letter  had  arrived  from  L.  Manlir.s  Aeidiuus  himself,  who  com- 
manded the  army  at  Narmu :  the  horsemen  had  certainly  arrived  there  from  the 
field  of  battle,  and  brought,  tidings  of  a  glorious  victory.  The  letter  was  sty.vl  first 
in  the  senate,  and  then  in  the  Forum  from  the  rostra :  hut  some  stilt  refused 
to  believe  :  fugitives  from  a  battle  field  might  carry  idle  tales  of  victory  to  hide 
their  own  shame  :  till  the  account  came  directly  from,  the  consuls  it  was  rash  to 
credit,  it."'5  A. I  last  word  was  brought.  Hint,  officers  of  high  rank  in  the  consult,' 
army  were  on  their  way  to  Rome;  that  they  bore  a  dispatch  from  Livius  and  Nero. 
Then  the  whole  city  poured  out  of  the  walls  to  meet  llicui,  eager  io  anticipate 
the  moment  which  was  to  confirm  ali  their  hopes.  .I/or  two  miles,  as  far  as  the 
Milviau  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  the  crowd  formed  an  "uninterrupted  mass;  and 
when  the  officers  appeared,  they  could  scarcely  make  their  way  to  the  city,  the 
multitude  thronging  around  them,  and  ovenvindming  thorn  and  their  nileudaufs 
with  eager  questions.  As  each  man  learnt,  the  joyful  answers,  he  made  haste  to 
tell  them  to  others  :  "  The  enemy's  army  is  destroyed  :  their  general  slain;  our 
own  legions  and  both  the  consuls  are  safe."'  So  the  crowd  re-en!ered  the  city; 
and  the  three  officers,  all  men  of  noble  names,  L.  Veturius  Philo,  P.  f.ieinhts 
Varus,  and  Q.  Metellus,  still  followed  by  the  thronging  multitude,  at  last  reached, 
the  senate -lions;:.  The  peaple  pressed  after  them  into  the  senate-house  itself: 
but  even  at  such  a  moment  the  senate  forget  not  its  accustomed  order;  the 
crowd  was  forced  back;  and  the  consuls'  dispatch  was  firs',  read  to  the  senators 
alone.  Immediately  afterwards  the  officers  came  out  into  the  Forum;  there  L. 
Veturius  again  read  the  dispatch  ;  and  as  its  contents  were  short,  and  it  told 
only  the  general  result  of  the  battle,  lie  himself'  related  the  particulars  of  what 
lie  had  seen  and  done.  The  interest  of  his  hearers  grew  more  intense  with  every 
word,  till  at  last  the  whole  multitude  broke  out.  into  a  universal  cheer,  and  then 
rushed  I'roni  the  Forum  in  all  directions  to  carry  the  news  to  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren at  home,  or  ran  to  the  temples  to  pour  out  their  gratitude  to  the  gods.  The 
senate  ordered,  a  thanksgiving  of  three  days  ;  the  pri.otor  announced  it  in  the  Fo- 
rum ;  and  for  three  days  every  temple  was  crowded  ;  and  the  Roman  wives  and 
mothers,  in  their  gayest  dresses,  teak  their  children  with  them,  and  poured  forth 
their  thanks  to  all  the  gods  for  this  great  deliverance.  It  was  like  the  burst  of 
all  nature,  when  a  long  frost  suddei.ly  breaks  up,  and  the  snow  melts,  and  the 
ground  resumes  its  natural  coloring,  and  the  streams  flow  freely.  The  lioinan, 
peeple  si'i-tned  at.  last  to  breathe  and  move  at  libeiay ;  confidence  revived ;  and  with 
it  the  ordinary  business  of  life  regained  its  acivit.y  :  be  who  wanted  money  found 
that  men  were  not  afratd  to  lend  it ;  what  had  been  hoarded  came  out  into  cir- 
culation ;  land  might  be  bought  without  the  dread  that  the  purchase  would  ho 
i  worthless  by  Hannibal's  ravages ;  and  in  the  joy  and  confidence  of  the 
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moment,  men  almost  forgot  that  Lliei:'  grtLil  enemy  witli  his  unbroken  army  was 
still  in  Italy.™ 

At  the  end  of  the  year  hoik,  con  Mils  returned  Lo  ilome,  ar.d  triumphed.  Many 
...  ■  years  had  passed  since  this  spectacle  kid  been  exhibited  in  its  full 
i  »miii.  nump .  so]emn^v. .  |-u;.  j|a,.Ci:j]lls  ]-aj  oh]v  obtained  the  smaller  triumph, 
or  ovation,  in  which  the  general  passed  through  the  streets  on  foot.  But  now  the 
kmgly  chariot  once  more  earned  a  liu-man  consul  in  tin;  pomp  of  kingly  siafe  up 
to  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  J  npiier  ;  and  the  streets  once  more  resounded 
with  the  shouts  and  rude  jests  of  the  victorious  soldiers,  as  they  moved  in  long 
array  after  (lieir  general.  The  spoil  of  Hasdrubal's  camp  was  large  ;  each  sol- 
dier received  a  donation  of  three  denarii  and  a  half ;  and  three  millions  of  sester- 
ces in  silver,  besides  80,000  pounds  of  the  old  Tlahan  copper  money,  were  can'icc 
into  the  treasury-  Nero  rode  on  horseback  by  the  side  of  his  colleague's  chariot 
a  distinction  made  between  them,  partly  because.  Livius  had  happened  to  havo 
the  command  on  the  day  of  the  hattle,  and  partly  because  Kero  had  come  with- 
out bis  army  ;  his  province  still  requiring  its  usual  force,  as  Hannibal  was  there. 
But  the  favor  of  the  multitude,  if  we  can  trust  the  writers  under  Augustus,  when 
they  speak  of  his  adopted  son's  ancestor,  amply  compensated  to  Nero  for  this 
formal  inferiority  :  they  said  that  lie  was  the  real  conqueror  of  llasdrubal,  while 
his  name,  even  in  absence,  had  overawed  liamdbal.--'  One  thing,  however,  is  re- 
markable, (hat  Nero  was  never  employed  again  in  a  military  command  :  we  Only 
hear  of  him  after  his  consul  ship  as  censor,  1'nbius  and  Fulvius  and  Mareelltis  had 
been  seat  out  year  after  year  against  Hannibal  ;  whilst  the  man  whose  limitary 
genius  eclipsed  all  the  Uoman  generals  hitherto  engaged  in  lialy,  was  never  op- 
posed (o  him  again.  Men's  eyes  were  turned  in  another  direction  ;  and  the  con- 
queror of  the  Metaurus  was  Jess  regarded  than  a  young  man  whose  career  of 
success  had  been  as  brilliant  as  it  was  uninterrupted,  and  who  was  now  almost 
entitled  to  the  name  of  conqueror  of  all  Spain.  It  is  time  that  we  should  trace 
the  events  of  the  war  in  the  west,  and  describe  the  dawn  of  the  glory  of  Scipio. 


CHAPTER  XLTII. 

V.  CORNELIUS  SCIPIO— HIS  OPEEATIONS  IN  SPAIN— SIEGE  AND  CAPTURE  OF 
NEW  CARTHAGE— BATTLE  OF  BiECULA— THK  GAirrriAC.IXIA.X3  KVAC1IAT1-; 
THE'  SPANISH  PENINSULA— SCIPIO  liF/n.IKNS  TO  liOJIK,  AND  IS  ELECTED 
CONSUL.— A.  U.  C.  543  TO  A.  U.  C.  MS. 

Three  generations  of  Scipios  have  already  been  distinguished  in  Eoman  his- 
.  tory:  L.  Scipio  Barbatus,  who  was  actively  engaged  in  (he  third 
Kt.ro  i  s  pa..  gamnjte  war.  Tj  gcip*L0(  ids  son,  wdio  was  consul  early  in  the  first 
Punic  war,  and  obtained  a  triumph  ;  and  Publius  and  Cmeas  Heiplo,  the  sons  of 
L.  Scipio,  who  served  their  country  ably  in  Spain  hi  the  second  Punic  war,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  at  last  cut  oil'  there  by  the  enemy  towards  the  end  of  the 
siege  of  Capua,'  Publius  Scipio,  who  was  killed  in  Spain,  left  two  sons  behind 
him,  Lucius  and  Publius:  of  these,  Lucius,  the  elder,  became  afterwards  the 
conqueror  of  king  .Antiochus  ;  Publms,  the  younger,  was  the  famous  Scipio 
Afrieanus. 

Athens  abounded  in  writers  at  the  time  of  the  Pcloponnesian  war;  but,  had 
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not  Thucydides  been  one  of  them,  how  hard  would  it  be  rightly  c,.nirr.,r..s„h,.  , 
to  estimate  the  characters  of  the  eminent  men  of  that  period !  And  ",s,|p|,'""""w' 
even  Tlutcvdidcs  seems  in  one  instance  to  have  partaken  of  the  common  weak- 
nesses of  humanity  :  his  personal  u'raliiude  and  respect  for  Antiphon  has  culnred, 
not  indeed  his  statement  of  his  actions,  but  Ids  c-eneral  estimate  of  his  worth  :  he 
attributes  an  over-measure  of  virtue  to  the  conspirator,  who  scrupled  not  to  use 
assignation  as  a  means  of  overthrowing  the  liberty  and  independence  of  his 
country.  liiit.  I'olybius,  whose  knowledge  of  I. bene  was  vhat  of  a  foreigner,  and 
for  (i  long  time,  of  a  prisoner,  <;iudd  not  be  (o  lloman  history  what  Thttcydi.h>  is 
to.  thiit  of  Greece,  even  if  hs  natural  powers  lie  had  approached  move  nearly  to  him  ; 
and  all  his  accounts  of  the  Bcipios  are  affected  by  his  intimacy  with  the  younger 
Africanus,  and  are  derived  from  partial  sources,  the  anecdotes  told  by  the  elder 
Lfelius,  or  the  funeral  orations  and  traditions  of  the  family.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  large  parry  in  Rome  to  whom  Scipio  was  personally  and  politically 
obnoxious,  and  their  writers  would  naturally  circulate  stories  unfavorable  to  him. 
Hence,  the  accounts  of  his  early  life  and  character  are  varying,  and  somcihaes 
contradictory  ;  and  points,  apparently  the  most  notorious,  arc  stated  very  differ- 
ently, ho  that  we  know  not  what  to  believe.  His  friend  and  companion,  T.a>kus, 
told  Polybius,'  that  in  his  first  battle,  when  only  seventeen,  he  saved  his  father's 
life  ;  but  Chehus  Anlipaler  said  that,  this  was  it  false  pretension  ;  thai  the  causal, 
P.  Scipio,  was  saved,  not  hy  his  son,  but  by  the  fidelity  of  a  Lignrian  slave.'  By 
Ids  friends  again  Scipio  is  represented  as  one  who,  amid  all  temptations  of  youth 
and  power,  maintained  the  complete  mastery  over  his  passions  :s  while  bis  ene- 
mies said  that  Ids  youth  was  utterly  dissolute  :  and  that  the  famous  story  of  his 
noble  treat  moat  of  the  Spanish  captive  maiden  was  invented  to  veil  conduct  whirdi 
had  really  been  of  the  very  opposite  nature.1  His  common  admirers  extolled 
his  singular  devotion  to  the  gods:  he  delighted,  it  was  s;dd,  to  learn  their  pleas- 
ure, and  to  be  guided  hy  their  counsel ;  nor  would  he  over  engage  in  any  im- 
portant mailer,  public  or  private,  till  he  had  first  goae  "up  to  the  capit.ol,  and  en- 
tered the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  there  sat  for  a  time  alone,  as  it  seemed,  in  the. 
presence  of  the  trod,  and  doubtless  enjoying  unwonted  communications  Croat  his 
divine  wisdom.3  Jiul  Poly  hi  us,  by  temper  and  by  circumstances  a  rationalist,  is 
at  great  pains  to  assure  his  readers,  that  Scipio  owed  no  part  of  his  greatness  to 
the  gods,  and  that  his  true  oracle  was  the  clear  judgment  of  his  own  mind.5  Ac- 
earihiig  to  him  Scipio  did  but  impose  upon  and  laugh  at  the  credulity  of  the  vul- 
gar ;  .speaking  of  the.  favor  shown  him  hy  the  gods,  while  he  knew  the  gods  to 
lie  nothing.  Livv,  with  a  truer  feeling,  which  taught  him  that,  a  hero  cannot  he 
a  hyTiocril.e,  suggests  a  doubt,  though  timidly,  as  if  in  fear  of  the  skepticism  of 
his  au'C,  whether  the  great  Scipio  wits  not  really  touched  hy  some  feeiings  of 
superi-ution,'  whether  he  did  not  in  some  dea'ree  speak  what  bo  himself  behoved. 
A  mind  like  Scipio's,  working  its  way  under  the  peculiar  influences  of  his  time 
and  country,  cannot  hut  move  irregularly;  it  cannot  but  be  full  of  ^  B].  .^  iril 
contradictions.  Two  hundred  years  later,  the  mind  of  the  dicta- 
tor Caesar  acquiesced  coateatedly  in  Epicureanism:  he  retained  no  more  of  en- 
thusiasm than  was  inseparable  from  (lie  intensity  of  his  intellectual  power,  and 
the  fervor  of  ids  courage,  even  amidst  his  utter  moral  degradation.  Bat.  Scipio 
could  not  be  like  Cassar.  His  mind  rose  above  the  state  of  things  around  him ; 
his  spirit  was  solitary  and  kingly ;  he  was  cramped  by  living  among  those  as  his 
equals,  whorr  he  felt  fitted  to  guide  as  from  some  higher  sphere  ;  and  he  retired 
at  last  to  Liternum  to  breathe  freely/  to  emoy  the  simplicity  of  childhood,  since 
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he  could  not  fulfil  his  natural  calling  to  be  a  hero  king.  ?.o  far  he  stood  apart 
from  his  countrymen,  admired,  reverenced,  hut  not  loved.  But  lie  could  not  sliako 
off  all  the  influences  of  his  time;  the  virtue,  public  and  private,  which  still  existed 
at  Rome,  the  reverence  paid  bv  '-he  wisest  and  best  men  to  the  religion  of  their 
fathers,  were  elements  too  congenial  to  his  nature  rot  io  retain  their  hold  on  it  ; 
fr.ey  cherished  that  nobleness  of  soul  in  him,  and  that  faith  in  the  invisible  and 
divine,  which  two  centuries  of  growing  unbelief  rendered  almost  impossible  in  the 
days  of  Caesar.  Yet  how  strange  must  the  conflict  be,  when  faith  is  combined 
with  the  highest  intellectual  power,  ami  its  appointed  object  is  no  better  tire: 
paganism  !  Longing  to  believe,  yet  repelled  by  palpable  falsciood,  crossed  in- 
evitably with  snatches  of  unbelief,  in  which  hypocrisy  is  ever  close  at  the  door, 
it  brCEiks  out  desperately,  as  it  may  seem,  into  the  region  of  dreams  and  visions, 
and  mysterious  coivanunings  with  ibe  invisible,  as  if  longing  to  find  that  food  in 
its  own  creations,  which  no  outward  objective  truth  offers  to  it.  The  proportions 
of  belief  and  unbelief  in  the  human  mind  in  such  cases,  no  human  judgment  can 
determine  :  they  are  the  wonders  of  history  ;  characters  inevitably  misrepresented 
by  the  vulvar,  and  viewed  even  bv  those  who  in  some  sense  have  the  key  to  theni 
=  s  a  mystery,  not  fully  to  be  comprehended,  and  still  less  explained  to  others 
The  genius  which  conceived  tie  incomprehensible  character  of  Hamlet,  would 
alone  be  able  to  describe  with  intuitive  truth  the  character  of  Scipio  or  of  Crom- 
well. 

In  both  these  great  men,  the  enthusiastic  element  which  clearly  existed  in  them, 
rt.ta.iira hi. iif„  ^  '>"t'  msP'Vi;  ;l  ''esistless  energy  into  their  actions,  while  it  in  no 
°°  '  way  interfered  with  the  calmest  and  keenest  judgment  in.  the 
choice  of  their  means  ;  nor  in  the  case  of  Scipio  did  it  suggest  any  other  oral  of 
life,  than  such  as  was  a  porrciated  by  ordinarv  human  views  of  good.  Where 
religion  combined  no  revelation  of  new  truth,  if  naturally  left  men's  estimate  of 
the  end  of  their  being  exactly  what  it  had  been  before,  and  only  furnished  en- 
couragement to  the  pursuit  of  it.  It  so  far  bore  the  character  of  magic,  1  liat  it 
applied  superhuman  power  to  the  uutbcraiioo  o:  bumai:  purposes :  the  gods  aided 
man's  work ;  they  did  not  teach  and  enable  him  to  do  theirs. 

The  charge  of  early  dissoluteness  broughi  against  Scipio  by  his  enemies  is  likely 
Eta  .  ™tiih„  to  have  been  exaggerated,  lute  the  stories  of  our  Henry  V.  Yet 
"s°"!""'  '"'  the  sternest  and  firmest  ma-mood  has  .sometimes  followed  a  youth 
marked  with  many  excesses  of  passion;  and  what  was  considered  fin  unbecom- 
ing interruption  to  the  Lares  of  public  business,  was  held  to  be  in  itself  nothing 
blamable.  That  sanction  of  inherited  custom,  which  at  Rome  at  this  period 
was  the  best  safeguard  of  youthful  purity,  fck'mio  was  not  inclined  implicitly  to 
regard. 

With  all  his  greatness  there  was  a  waywardness  in  him,  which  seems  often  to 
accompany  genius;  a  self-idolatry,  natural  enough  where  there 
wE£r  miffs  is  so  keen  a  consciousness  of  power  and  of  lofty  designs ;  a  self- 
depend  once,  which  feels  even  the  most  sacred  external  rvlatior.s 
to  be  unessential  io  its  ow  o  perfection,  bach  is  the  Achilles  of  Homer,  the  highest 
conception  of  the  individual  hero,  relying  on  hiaiself,  and  snflieior.t  to  himself, 
hint  ihe  same,  poet  who  conceived  tbe  character  of  Achilles,  has  also  drawn  that 
of  Hector ;  of  the  truly  noble,  because  unselfish  hero,  who  subdues  his  genius  to 
make  it  minister  to  (be  good  of  others,  who  lives  for  his  relations,  his  friends,  and 
his  country.  And  as  Scipio  lived  in  himself  and  for  himself,  like  Achilles,  so  the 
virtue  of  Hector  was  worthily  represented  in  the  life  of  Ids  great  rival  Hannibal, 
who,  from  his  childhood  to  bis  latest  hour,  in  war  and  in.  peace,  through  glory 
and  through  obloquy,  amid  victories  am!  amid  disappointments,  ever  remembered 
to  what  purpose  his  father  had  devoted  him,  and  withdrew  no  thought  or  desire 
ar  deed  from  their  pledged  service  to  his  country. 

Scipio  had  fought-,  at  Camus,  and,  after  ihe  battle,  had  been  forward,  it  was 
said,  in  putting  down  that  dangerous  spirit,  which  showed  itself  among  some  of 
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high  birth  and  name,  when  they  were  purposing  to  abandon  Italy  Hh  ^  ^ ^ 

in  despair,  and  seek  their  fortune  in  Greece,  or  Egypt,  or  Asia.3 
His  curly  manhood  hud  attracted   U.ie  favor  of  Liu;   people  ;   and  although  (lie  de- 
tails are  variously  given,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  made   cnrule  cedile  at  an  early 
age,  and  with  strung  marks  of  the  general  good- will.10    But  he  had  ^o  &mj_ 
filled  no  higher  office  than  the  redileship,  when  Ids  father  and  unelo 
were  killed  in  Spain,  and  when  C.  Nero,  after  the  fall  of  Capua,  was  sent  oat  as 
propr.'c lov  to  command  the  wreck  of  then-  army,  and  joining  it  to  the  force  winch 
he  brought,  from  Italy,  to  maintain  the  almost  desperate  cause  of  the  Roman 
arms  in  the  west. 

lie  held  his  ground,  and  even  ventured,  if  we  may  believe  a  story  overrun  with 
iiiijifa: labilities,  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  Ai  Wi  a  ,«,  A.  c. 
south  of  Spain,  as  far  as  the  Bsetis."  The  faults  of  the  Cm 
giniaa  generals  were  ruining  (heir  cause,  and  ve.viag  the  spirit  of  SojJm. 
IIur-:l.iul:-.il,  the  son  of  Huaulenr,  who  alone  knew  the  value  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity, and  was  eager  to  make  use  of  it.  But  the  other  Hasdrubal  and  Hago 
thought  their  work  was  done,  and  were  :nly  an.\iotis  io  enrich  themselves  out  of 
the  plunder  of  Spain.  They  disgusted  I  he  Spanish  chiefs  by  their  insolence  and 
rapacity,  while  they  were  jealous  of  each  other,  and  both,  as  was  natural,  haled 
and  dreaded  the  son  of  Hamilcar.11  Accordingly,  all  concert  between  the  Car - 
1'iaa.i'dan  generals  was  at  an  end;  they  engaged  in  separate  enterprises  ir.  ddlo:'- 
cut  parts  of  the  country  :  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Cisco,  a.nd  Jlau'o,  moved  off  to 
the  extreme  west  of  Llie  peninsula,  to  subdue  and  plunder  the  remoter  Spanish 
tribes ;  and  only  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  remained  to  oppose  the  Ro- 
mans. IVero,  1  horci'ore,  whether  he  acted  on  the  offensive  or  no,  was  certainly 
tui-;ss.-.iled  behind  the  Ibevus  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  nil,  eighteen  months 
at  least  after  the  defeat  of  the  Scipios,  Lhe  Roman  arms  hud  meL  with  no  fresh 
disaster ;  and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  I  bo- 
nis still  acknowledged  the  Roman  dominion. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  government  resolved  to  increase  its  efforts  in 
■Spain,  to  employ  a  larger  anuy  there,  and  to  place  it  under  the  liCCil(ii  a.c.soh. 
command  of  an  officer  of  higher  rank  than  Nero,  who  v 
proprsetor.  It  was  probable  (hat  Hasdrubal's  expedition  to  Italy  '**■ 
was  now  seriously  nicdiLated,  and  that  the  Romans,  being  aware  of  this,  were 
anxious  to  detain  him  in  Spain  ;  but,  even  without  this  special  object,  the  im- 
portance of  the  Spanish  war  was  evident ;  and  iL  was  not  wise  to  leave  the  Roman 
cause  in  Spain  iL  its  present  precarious  state,  in  which  it  was  preserved  only  by 
the  divisions  and  want  of  ability  of  the  enemy's  generals.  Accordingly,  the  tribes 
were  to  meet  to  appoint  a  proconsul,  who  should  carry  out  reinforcements  to 
Spam,  and,  with  a  propraHor  acting  under  him,  take  the  supreme  command  of 
the  Roman  forces  in  that  country. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  whole  people,  P.  Scipio,  then  only  in  bis  twenty-seventh 
year,  and  who  had  filled  no  higher  office  than  that  of  eurule  a;dile,  ^.  ^  h  ^^ 
came  forward  as  a  candidate.13     It  is  said  that  he  had  no  compcti    ^  i 

tors,  all  men  being  deterred  from  undertaking  a  service  which  ""' 
seemed  so  unpromising  ;  whereas  Seipio  himself  had  formed  a  truer  judgment  of 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Spain,  and  felt  that  Lhcy  miedit  be  restored,  and  that  he 
himself  was  capable  of  restoring  them.  He  expressed  his  confidence  strongly  i:i 
all  las  addresses  to  the  people  ;  and  there  was  that  in  him  which  distinguished 
his  boldness  from  a  young  niaii:-  idle  boastings,  and  communicated  his  hope  to 
his  hearers."  At  the  same  age,  and  nearly  under  the  same  eircumsta::.ce>,  io 
which  Napoleon  was  appointed  in  1796  to  take  the  command  of  the  French  army 
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of  It  illy,  was  P.  Seipio  chosen  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Human  people,  Ic 
take  t!ic  command  of  their  army  in  Spain.  And  great  as  were  the  consequences 
of  the  appointment  of  Napoleon,  those  which  followed  the  nppoiutnicai  of  Scipio 
were  greater  and  far  more  lasting. 

At  the  same  time  a  new  propraetor  was  to  be  sent  out  in  the  room  of  0.  Nero, 
in.:  ;„.s,;i::  imps  r.j-  whose  year  of  command  was  come  to  an  end.  His  successor  was 
M  Junius  Silanus,"  who  had  been  preetor  two  years  before,  and 
since  that  time  had  been  employed  in  overawing  the  parly  disaffected  to  Rome 
in  Elruria.  The  two  new  generals  were  to  kike  wall  them  large  reinforcements, 
mil'.;. uming  to  10,000  foot,  1000  horse,  and  a  licet  of  thirty  quinqucrcracs.  The 
troops  were  on; harked  Lit  the  mouth  of  lac  Tiber;  and  the  fleet,  proceeded  along 
the  coasts  of  Eiruri;?,  Liguria,  uml  Gaul,  till  it  arrived  snfeiy  at  Kmporiie,  i:  Mas- 
snli-.it.  celony,  lying  immediately  on  the  Spiiais.h  side  of  Ihe  Pyrenees.  Here  the 
soldiers  were  disembarked,  ;eul  proceeded  by  lainl  to  Tnrraeo  ;  the  fleet  followed  ; 
and  the  head-quarters  of  the  proconsul  were  established  at  Tarraco  for  the 
winter,  as  it  was  too  kite  in  the  season  to  admit  of  any  active  operations  immedi- 
ately.16 

And  now  that  Spain  lias  received   that   general  and   that  army,  by  whom  her 
fate  was  fixed  through  all  after  time, — for  the  expulsion  of  the 
""  Carthaginians  from  the  peninsula  decided  its  subjection  to  flic  .Ro- 

mans, and  though  the  work  of  conquest  was  slow,  and  often  interrupted,  it  was 
not  the  less  sure, — let  US -for  a  moment  survey  the  earliest  known  state  of  this 
great  country  ;  wluil.  Spain  was,  and  who  were  flic  earliest  Spaniards,  before  .[to- 
mans, Goths,  and  Hours,  had  tilled  the  land  with  stranger  races,  and  almost  ex- 
tirpated the  race  and  language  of  its  original  people. 

The  Spanish  peninsula,  joined  to  the  main  body  of  Europe  by  the  isthmus  of 
iwri,.ri.-.„(.f!huep,r.-  tne  Pyrenees,  may  be  likened  to  one  of  the  round  bastion  towers 
■"h  pediMrj..  which  stand  out  from  the  walls  of  an  old  fortified  town,  lofty  at 

once  and  massy.  Spain  rises  from  the  Atlantic  on  one  side,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  other,  not  into  one  or  two  thin  lines  of  mountains  divided  by  vast 
tracts  of  valleys  or  low  plains,  but  into  a  huge  lower,  as  I.  have  called  it,  of  table- 
land, from  which  the  mountains  themselves  rise  again  like  the  batflements  on  the 
summit.  The  [ileitis  of  Castile  are  mountain  plains,  raised  nearly  2000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  and  the  elevation  of  the  city  of  Madrid  is  near])'  double  that 
of  the  top  of  Arthur's  Scat,  the  hill  or  mountain  which  overhangs  Edinburgh. 
Accordingly  the  centre  of  Spain,  notwithstanding  its  genial  latitude,  only  par- 
tially enjoys  ihe  temperature  of  a  southern  eamaie  ;  while  some  of  the  valleys  of 
Andalusia,  which  lie  near  the  sea,  present  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  the  pulm- 
tree,  the  banana.,  and  the  sugar-cane.  Thus  the  southern  coast  seemed  to  invite 
an  earlier  civilization  ;  while  the  interior,  with  its  bleak  and  arid  plains,  was  fitted 
to  remain  for  centuries  (be  stronghold  of  barbarism. 

Accordingly  the  first  visits  of  ihe  Phoenicians  to  Spain  are   placed  at  a  very 
remote  period.      Some  storits  ascribed  the  foundation  of  (Jades  to 
■    in    ,\rehelaus,  the.  son  of  Phoenix — Phcenix  and   Cadmus  being  the 
d  belonging  to  the  earli- 
est period  of  Greek  tradition  ;  while  other  accounts  of  u  more  his- 
torical character  made  the  origin  of  Gades  contemporary  with  the  reign  of  the 
Athenian   Codrus,   that  is,  about  a  thousand  years  before  the   Christian   era.17 
Three  hundred  years  later,  the  Prophet  Isaiah  s  describes  the  downfall  of  Tyre 
as  likely  to  give   deliverance  to  the  land   of  Tnrshish  ;   that  is,  to  the -south  of 
Spain,  where  the  Phoenicians  had  established  their  dominion.     In  the  time  of 
Ezekiel,  the  Tynan  trade  with  Spain  was  most  flourishing  ;   and   the  produce   of 
lee  Spanish  mines,  silver,  iron,  tin,  and   lead,  are  csp-eiidly  mentioned  as  the  ar- 
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tieles  which  came,  from  Tarshish  to  the  Phoenician  ports. ,a  Nor  did  the  Phoe- 
nicians confine  1.I1 1: m selves  to  a  few  points  on  the  sea-coast ;  they  were  spread 
over  the  whole  south  of  Spain  ;  and  llie  greatest  numher  of  the  towns  of  Tur- 
ditania  were  still  inhabited  in  Rtralio's  time  by  people  of  Phoenician  origin.31 
They  communicated  many  of  the  arts  of  life  to  the  natives,  find  among  the  rest 
the  early  use  of  letters  ;  for  the  characters  which  the  Iberians  used  in  their 
writing  before  the  time  of  the  Romans,"  can  scarcely  have  been  any  oilier  than 
Phoenicia;:.  The  Phoenicians  visited  Spain  at  a  very  remote  period;  but  they 
found  it  already  peopled.  Who  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  were,  and  from 
whence  they  came,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The  Greeks  called  them 
Iberians,  and  said  tint',  although  (hey  v.cre  divided  into  many  tribes,  and  spoke 
many  vnriuus  dialects,  they  vet  all  belonged  to  the  same  race.23  It  ear.uet  be 
doubted  that  their  race  and  language  still  exist ;  that  the  Basques,  who  inhabit 
the  Spanish  provinces  of  Guipuscoa,  Biscay,  Alava,  and  Navarre,  and  who  in 
France  occupy  the  country  between  the  Adour  and  the  Bidassoa,  are  the  gen- 
uine descendants  of  '.he  ancient  Iberians,  Their  language  bears  marks  of  ex- 
treme antiquity  ;  and  its  unlikeness  to  the  other  languages  of  Europe  is  very 
striking,  even  y.h.en  compared  with  Welsh,  or  with  Sclavonic,  The  affinities  of 
il:e  Welsh  numerals  with  those  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  and  Lhe  Greek  and 
Lai  in,  are  obvious  at  the  Jirst  glance  ;  and  the  same  may  lie  said,  of  most  el'  (he 
Sclavonic  numerals :  but  the  J.Siisoue  are  so  peculiar,  that  it  is  difficult  to  iden'.'Iy 
any  one  of  them,  except  "  sci,"  "  six,"  with  those  of  other  languages.53  And  an 
e\  idence  of  its.  groat,  amiqvufv  seems  furnished  by  the  fact,  [hat  the  inflexions  of 
the  roans  and  verbs  are  manifestly  so  many  distinct  'words,  inasmuch  as  they 
exist  in  a  separate  form  as  such.  We  suspect  tins  reasonably  of  the  terminations 
of  the  nouns  and  verbs  of  Greek  and  Latin;  but  in  the  Basque  language  if  can 
he  proved  beyond  question .M 

We  have  seen  that  the  Phoenicians  were  settled  amongst  the  Iberians  in  the 
south  ;  and  Keltic  tribes  were,  said  to  be  mixed  tip  with  them  in  vBri„,„  in^iionB  ^ 
parls  of  ir.e  north  and  centre,  formine,"  a  people,  whom  the.  Greeks  "«fiy»iu™""».  . 
■.-Hied.  K.el'.iberifir.s.  How  far  striingers  of  other  races  were  to  be  found  in  Iberia, 
it  i-.  difficult  to  decide.  One  or  two  Greek  colonies  from  '.YJassalia,  such  asRhoda 
and  Emporia;,  were,  undoubtedly  planted  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  bast 
within  the  emits  of  Iberia,  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Pyrenees.-1  These 
belong  to  the  times  of  certain  history  ;  but  stories  are  told  of  invasions  of  Spain, 
and  of  colonies  founded  on  its  territory,  on  which  in  their  present  form  we  can 
place  no  reliance.     Carthaginian  writers  spoke  of  a  great  expedition  of  the  Tyrian 

»  XXVII.  12.  «  I  give  the   Welsh  from  Pnghe'a   Welsh 
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Three  Tri  Tri  H 

Four  Pedwar  Etyn  L 

Five  Pump  Pet  B 

Six  Ohweoh  SBest  Si 

Seven  Saith  Seilm  Zi 

Eight  Wyth  Oam  Z( 

Nine  Naw  Dewet  P* 

Ten  Beg  Deset  A) 
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Hercules  '.: i Lo  Spain,  at  the  head  of  an  army  o.l'  Uiledcs,  I'miiiiii,  Armenians,  and 
other  aatiens  of  the  east.-"  filereasthooev'  the  Greek  tiayelter  mid  histeahin  of 
India,  said  that  Tearco,  kin:;  of  ./Ethiopia.,  im!  'Kabuehodonoso:'  king  of  tlie  Chal- 
deans, had  hoth  canned  their  arms  us  far  as  Spain.  Amongst  the  innumerable 
countries  which  were  made  the  scene  of  the  adventures  of  the  Greek  chiefs  on 
their  return  from  Troy,  after  they  had  been  scattered  by  the  famous  stori^,  the 
coasts  of  Iberia,  and  even  its  coasts  upon  the  ocean,  are-  not  forgotten.*1  Other 
stories,  as  we  have  seen,  claimed  a  Greek  origin  for  Saguotvim  ;  while  others 
again  celled  it  a  Eutukau'eoh.juy,  from  the  Tyrrheno-Pelasgian  city  of  ,Ardoa.;- 
The  settlements  of  tho  Greek  chiefs  on  their  way  home  from  Trey  are  mere  ro- 
mances, as  unreal  as  the  famous  siege  of  Paris  by  the  ,Saraeo:is  in  the  days  of 
Charlemagne,  or  as  the  various  adventures  and  settlements  of  Trojan  exiles,  which 
wen:  invented  k:  liie  middle  ages.  Whether  any  real  events  are  disguised  in  i  lie 
stories  of  the  expeditions  of  Hercules,  of  Tearco,  and  of  Nabuehodonosor,  is  a 
question  more  diiiiouH  to  answer  :  for  the  early  migrations  from  the  east  to  the 
west  are  buried  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  But  the  Persians  and  ./Ethiopians 
may  have  made  their  way  into  Spain  before  historical  memory,  as  the  Vandals 
and  Arabs  invaded  it  in  later  times ;  the  fact  itself  is  not  incredible,  if  it  rested 
on  any  credible  authority. 

Not  knowing,  then,  "what  strange  nations  may  at  one  time  or  other  have  in- 
Bi«H  or  i.j^mili™  in  vaded  or  settled  in  Spain,  we  cannot  judge  how  much  the  Iberian 
Spai"'  character  and  manners  were  affected  by  foreign  inl'uenee.     Agri- 

culture was  practised  from  a  period  beyond  memory :  but  the  vine  and  olive,  and 
perhaps  the  llax,  were  first  introduced  into  the  south  of  Spaia  by  the  J'hoer.ichms, 
and  only  spread  north wards  gradually,  1.1 1.0  vine  and  ilg  advancing  first,  and  the 
olive,  as  becomes  its  greater  tenderness,  following  them  mure  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously. Even  in  Strabo's  time  the  vine  had  scarcely  reached  the  northern,  coast 
of  Spain;  and.  the  olive,  when  Poly b: us  wrote,  appears  not  to  have  been  culti- 
vated north  of  the  Sierra  Morena.30  Butter  supplied  the  place  of  oil  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  northern  coast,  and  beer  that  of  wine.31 

In  the  character  of  the  people  some  traits  may  be  recognized,  which  even  to 
dialler  S[  tiia  ihe.  this  day  mark  the  Spaniard.  The  grave  dress,"3  the  temperance 
"'""■  and  sobriuiy,  the  unyielding  spirit,  the  extreme  indolence,  Lhe  per- 

severance in  guerilla,  warfare,  and  the  remarkable  absence  of  the  highest  military 
qualities,  ascribed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  to  the  ancient  Iberians,  are 
all  more  or  less  characteristics  of  the  Spaniards  of  modern  times.  The  courtesy 
and  gallantry  of  the  Spaniard  to  women  has  also  come  down  to  him.  from  Ms 
1  hevian  ancestors  :  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  Greeks  it  was  an  argument  of  an  imperfect 
obligation,  that  among  the  Iberians  Ihe  bridegroom  gave,  instead  of  receiving,  a 
dowry;  that  daughters  sometimes  inherited  to  the  e.\clusjan  of  sons,  and,  thus 
heeormj;^  the  heads  of  tlie  family,  gave  portions  to  their  brothers,  that  they  might 
be  provided  with  suitable  wives."  In  another  point,  the  great  diil'erer.ee  between 
the  people  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  those  of  the  Teutonic  stock,  was  remarked 
also  in  Iberia:  the  Iberians  were  ignorant,  bid  not  simple-hearted;  on  the  con- 
trary, ihey  were  cunning  and  mischievous,  with  habits  of  robbery  almost,  indom- 
itable, .fond  of  brigandage,  (hough  incapable  of  the  great  combinations  of  war.3* 
These,  in  some  degree,  are  qualities  common  to  almost  all  barbarians  ;  but  they 
oiler  a  strong  'contrast  to  the  character  of  the  Germans,  whose  words  spoke  what 
was  in  their  hearts,  and  of  whose  most  powerful  tribe,  it  is  recorded,  that  their 
.ascendency  was  maintained  by  no  other  arms  than  those  of  justice.31 

M  BaHnat,  Jugnrfh.  0.  XVIII.  ■  Liw,  XXI,  7.  See  Mebuhr,  vol.  1.  note  laT. 
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Spanish  soldiers  had  for  more  than  two  centuries  formed  one  of  the  most  efficient 
parts,  of  the  Carthaginian  armies™0  and  0:1  this  account  the  Car-  impmKn™  «i  spBin  a 
thagininn  government  set  a  high  value  on  its  dominion  in  Spain.  "* <*'*"si»'™- 
But  this  dominion  furnished  Carthage  with  money,  no  less  than  with  men.  The 
Spanish  mines  had  been  worked  for  some  mm  times ;  firs'  by  the  i'lict-nicisinH  of 
Asia,  mid  latterly  by  their  Carthaginian  descendants;  yet  they  still  yielded 
abundantly.  And  some  of  them  have  heen  worked  for  two  thousand  years  Since 
the  Carthaginians  were  driven  out  of  the  country;  and  to  this  hour  their  treas- 
ures arc  unexhausted." 

These  mines  existed  for  the  most  part  in  the  mountains  which  divide  the 
streams  running  to  the  Gundiann,  from  those,  which  feed  the  Gua-  g  ^^.^^ 
dalquiver.E3  This  is  the  chain  so  Tell  known  by  the  name  of  the  P""*  "™"'' 
Sierra  Monma ;  but.  the  several  arms  which  il.  pushes  out  towards  the  sea  east- 
ward and  southward,  were  also  rich  in  precious  metals ;  and  some  mines  were 
worked  in  the  valley  of  the  GundalqniAer  itself,  as  low  down  as  Seville.  The 
streams,  moreover,  which  flowed  from  these  mountains,  brought  down  gold 
minted  with  their  sand  and  gravel;'1  and  this  was  probably  collected  long  he- 
fore  the  working  of  the  regular  mines  began.  But  in  the  time  of  the  second 
Punic  war  the  mines  were  worked  actively;  and  a  hundred  years  eariie:'  the 
cinnabar,  or  sulphuret  of  quicksilver,  of  the  famous  mines  of  Ahuaden,  was  well 
known  in  the  markets  of  Greece.45  The  Carthaginians  honored  as  a  hero  or 
dean-god,  the  man  who  first  discovered  the  most  productive  silver  mines  ;  and 
one  of  these  was  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  New  Carthago  itself."'  Others 
were  nearer  the  Guadal quiver,  at  Castulo  and  Ilipa;  or. on  the  feeders  of  the 
(luadinr.a,  as  at,  Sisapo,4i  the  ancient  name  of  the  place  near  to  which  the  great 
quieksiicor  mines. were  work -rid,  now  known  as  the  mines  of  Almaden.  Oae  large 
and  most  productive  silver  mine,  yielding  three  hundred  pounds  daily,  is  said  to 
nave  been  opened  l>v  Hannibal  liiinsi;!!','1  who,  while  lie  was  in  Spain,  had  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Castulo,"  and  perhaps  had  acquired 
some  possessions  through  her  in  the  mining  district,  as  Thucydides  had  through 
his  wife  in  Thrace. 

The  immense  resources  which  the  Carthaginians  derived  from  their  Spanish 
dominion,  seemed  now  more  than  ever  secured  to  them,  by  the  dc-  soi!lta,,  6„i  „„„, 
Struction  of  the  Roman  army  under  the  two  Scipios,  and  the  con-  "^p""- 
sequent  re Lreat  of  the  Romans  behind  the  liberus.  lilut  the  divisions  between 
their  generals,  end  the  arrogance  with  which  (heir  officers  now  treated  (he  Span- 
iards, as  if  it  was  no  longer  worth  while  to  conciliate  them,  had  made  a  fatal 
opening,  exposing  their  power  to  the  most  deadly  blow  which  it  had  yet  sus- 
tained. S.cipio,  with  intuitive  sagacity,  observed  this  opening,  and  with  decision 
no  less  admirable  struck  his  blow  to  the  heart  of  his  enemy.  He  formed,  his 
plans  at,  il'arraeo  daring  th:  winter ;  as  soon  as  the  season  allowed  his  I'eet  to  co- 
operate with  him,  he  put  it  and  bis  army  in  motion  ;  and  while  the  three  Car- 
thaginian generals  were  in  places  equally  remote  from  one  another,  and  from  the 
point  threatened  by  the  enemy,  Scipio  crossed  the  Iberus,  and  led  his  land  and 
sea  forces  to  besiege  New  Carthage.41 

His  early  and  most  intimate  friend,  C.  Liiilius,  commanded  the  fleet;  the  pro- 
prastor,  M.  Silanus,  was  left  behind  the  Iberus  with  3000  foot  and  A,  Di  c.  MS.  A.  c 
£00  le.'rse,  to  protect  the  country  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  while  ;';;ill4.  ';;,„'""(;;;,; 
Scipio  himself  led  25,000  foot  and  2500  horse  on  his  expedition.  "■"**■ 
I'oiybi-is  declares  thai  the  inarch,  from  the  iberus  (0  New  Carthage  was  per- 
formed in  seven  days  ;  but  as,  according  to  his  own  reckoning,  the  distance  was 

M  Herodotus,  VII.  16S. 
*  Strabo,  III.  146-148. 
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not,  less  !.li;;n  ;!;■!.")  Roman  miles,  (lie  accuracy  of  one  or  both  of  his  statements 
may  well  be  questioned.1*  Three  d.cgrees  of  latitude  divide;  Carthagcnafrom  the 
Ebro;  and  the  ordinary  windings  and  difficulties  of  a  road  in  such  a  distance 
must  make  it  all  but  an  impossibility  that  an  army  with  its  baggage  should  hs\e 
marched  over  it  hi  u  single  week.  However,  the  march  was  undoubtedly  rapid  ; 
and  the  Roman  army  established  itself  under  the  walls  of  "New  Carthage,  while 
all  succor  was  far  distant,  and  when  the  actual  garrison  of  a  place  so  important, 
did  not  exceed  a  thousand  men.  To  the  protection  of  a  force  so  small  was  com- 
mitted t.lii>  capital  <:>:'  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in  Spain,  the  bass;-  of  their  mili- 
tary operations,  ilieir  point  of  communication  with  Africa,  their  treasures  and 
marines,  and  the.  hostages  taken  from  the  different  Spanish  tribes  to  secure 
their  doubted  fidelity." 

The  present  town  of  Car  thai:  en  a  sfaeds  at  the  head  of  its  fatuous  harbor,  built 
MUm  p'  Km  cm-  partly  on  some  hills  of  tolerable  height,  and  partly  on  the  low 
*■**■■  ground  beneath  them,  with  a  large  extent  of  marshy  ground  be- 

hind :':,  which  is  flooded  idler  rains,  and  its  inner  port  surrounded  by  the  build- 
ings of  the  arsenal,  running  deeply  into  the  hind  on  lis  western  side,  Rut  in  the 
times  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  marshy  ground  behind  was  all  ;i  lagoon,  and. 
its  waters  communicated  artiliciilly  with  ihose  of  the  port  of  the  arsenal  ;  so  that 
the  town  was  on  a  peninsula.,  and  was  joined  to  the  main  land  only  by  a  narrow 
isthmus,  which  had  itself  been  cut  through  in  one  place,  (o  allow  the  lagoon- 
water  to  And  an  outlet.^  Seiplo  then  encamped  al  ike.  head  of  ihis  isthmus ;  a.ed 
Laving  fortilieil  himself  on  the  rear,  wit.li  tee  lagoon  coveriag  his  flank,  he  left  his 
front  open,  that,  nothing  might  obstruct  (he  free  advance  of  his  soldiers  to  storm 
the  city/9 

Accordingly,  without  delay,  lie  was   preparing  to  lead  on  his  men  to  the  as- 

k.ti  i»-  sault,  when  he  was  himself  assailed  by  Mago,  who,  wilh.  his  scanty 

P"°  ™     '  garrison,  made  a  desperate   sally  along   (lie  isthmus  against   the 

Roman  camp.  After  an  obstinate  struggle,  the  besieged  were  beaten  back  into 
the  town  with  loss;  and  the  Romans, . folio v,ia;y  them,  fixed  their  ladders  to  the 
Malls,  and  began  to  mount.  But  the  height  of  the  walls  was  so  great,  that  the 
long  ladders  necessary  to  reach  their  summit  broke  in  some  instances  under  the 
weight  of  the  soldiers  who  crowded  on  then;  ;  and  the  enemy  math'  their  defence 
so  <rood,  tliiit.  towards  afternoon  Seiuio  found  it.  expedient  to  reeal;  Ins  men  from 
the  assault.511 

He  had  told  his  men  before  the  assault  began,  that  the  god  Rep  time  had  ap- 
peared 13  him  in  his  sleep,  and  had  promised  to  give  him  aid  in 
the  hour  of  need,  so  manifest,  that  all  the  army  shored  acknowl- 
edge his  inlerposi'.ion.''1  For  the  lagoon,  it  seems,  was  so  shallow,  that  even  the 
-lie'ln  fail  of  (he  tide  in  the  Mediterranean  was  sufficient  to  leave  much  of  it  un- 
covered, as  is  the  case  at  this  day-  in  parts  of  the  harbor  of  Venice.  This  would 
take  place  in  the  afternoon,  and  Scip.io  ordered  five  hundred  men  to  be  rc^.dy 
with  ladders,  to  march  across  the  lagoon  as  soon  as  the  ebb  began.  Then  he 
renewed  his;  assault  by  the  isthmus  ;  and  whilst  this  in  itself  discouraged  the  ene- 
my, who  had  hoped  that  their  work  for  the  day  was  over,  and  whilst,  the  soldiers 
again  swarmed  up  the  laddies,  and  fh.e  missiles  of  the  besieged  were  beginning  to 
fail,  the  :ive  hundred  men  wdio  were  in  readiness  boldly  rushed  acres-;  the  lagoon, 
and,  having  guides  to  show  them  the  hardest  parts  of  it,  reached  the  foot  of  the 
walls  in  safety,  applied  their  ladders  where  there  were  no  defenders,  and  mounted 
without  opposition.61 

No  sooner  had  they  won  the  walls,  than  they  hastened  to  the  main  gate  of  ths 
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city,  towards  the  isthmus;  and  when  they  had  burst  it  open,  their  ma  tomi  i*  utsa  una 
comrades  from  without  rushed  in  like  ft  torrent.  At  the  same  (*"»<«««*. 
moment  the  soiling  parties  on  each  side  of  the  main  gate  overbore  the  defenders, 
jiiid  wKre  now  overllowintr  the  raiiipurLs.  if  ago  reached  the  citadel  in  safely  ; 
hut  Seipio  in  person  pushed  thither  with  a  thousand  picked  men  ;  and  the  gov- 
criior,  seeing  the  city  lo.it,  surrendered.  The  other  heights  in  the  town  were 
stormed  with  little  difficulty;  and  the  soldiers,  according  to  the  Roman  practice, 
commenced  a  deliberate  massacre  of  every  livii;g  creature  they  could  find,  whether 
man  or  beast,  till,  after  liic  citadel  had  surrendered,  a  signal  from  their  general 
called  them  off  from  slaughter,  and  turned  them  loose  upon  the  houses  of  the 
town  to  plunder.  Ye'  it  marks  the  Roman  discipline,  that  even  before  night  fell, 
order  was  restored.  Some  of  the  soldiers  marched  back  to  the  camp,  from 
whence  the  light  troops  were  sent  for  to  occupy  one  of  the  principal  heights  ol 
the  town  ;  Seipio  himself,  with  a  thousand  men,  went  to  the  citadel;  and  the 
tribunes  got  the  soldiers  out  of  the  houses,  and  made  them  bring  all  their  plun- 
der into  one  heap  in  the  marl; et- place,  and  pass  the  'light  there  quietly,  waiting 
for  the  regular  division  of  the  spoil,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  following 
morning.48 

When  the  morning  came,  whilst  the  usual  distribution  of  the  money  arising 
from  the  sale  of  the  plunder  was  made  by  the  tribunes,  Seipio  pro-  sdpio.s  conduo[  ,D tl„ 
ceeded  to  inspect  his  prisoners.  All  were  brought-  before  him  p™™""- 
together,  io  the  number  of  nearly  .10,000.  i  le  iirst  caused  them  to  be  divided 
into  three  classes.  One  consisted  of  all  the  citizens  of  Sew  Carthage,  with  their 
wives  and  families  :  all  these  Seipio  set  at  liberty,  ar.d  dismissed  them  to  their 
homes  unhurt.  The  second  class  eor.taiued  the  workmen  of  handicraft  trades, 
who  were  either  slaves,  or,  if  free,  only  sojourners  in  the  city,  enjoying  no  politi- 
cal rights,  These  men  were  told,  that  they  were  now  the  slaves  of  the  Unman 
people,  but  that,  if  they  worked  well  and  zealously  in  their  several  callings,  they 
should  have  (heir  liberty  at  the  t.:ud  of  the  war.  .Meantime  they  were  all  to  eater 
their  aaiv.es  with  the  (purest or  ;  and  a  Roman  citizen  was  set  oyer  every  thirty  of 
them  as  an  overseer.  These  workmen  were  in  all  about  two  thousand.  The 
third  class  contains;;!  all  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  domestic  slaves,  seamen,  fisher- 
men, and  the  mixed  populace  of  the  city  ;  .and  from  these  Seipio  picked  out  the 
most  nldebodied.  and  employed  them  in  manning  ids  fleet :  for  he  found  eighteen 
ships  of  the  enemy  at  New  Carthage  ;  and.  these  he  was  able  to  add  io  his  own 
naval  force  immediately,  by  putting  some  of  his  own  seamen  into  them,  and  fill- 
ing up  their  places  with  some  of  the  captives,  taking  care,  however,  that  the 
number  of  these  should  never  exceed  a.  third  of  the  whole  crew.  The-  seamen 
thus  employed  were-  promised  dear  liberty  at  the  end  of  the  war,  like  the  work- 
men, if  they  did  their  duty  faithfully." 

The  Carthaginian  prisoners  and  the  Spanish  hostages  were  still  to  be  attended 
to.  The  former  were  committed  to  the  care  of  Lielius,  to  be  taken  Hi,  ti,„i  £,„„„,,,,,  „, 
forthwith  to  Home  ;  and  (here  were  amorgst  them  fifteen  mem-  lta st1™"1" 1"1""!". 
bers  of  the  great  or  ordinary  council  of  Carthage,  and  two  members  of  the  coun- 
cil of  elders.  The  Spanish  hostages  were  more  than  three  hundred  :  and  amongst 
them  were  many  young  boys.  To  show  kindness  to  these  was  an  obvious  policy  ; 
accordingly  Seipio  made  presents  to  them  all,  and  desired  them  to  write  home 
to  their  friends,  and  assure  them  that  they  were  well  and  honorably  treated,  and 
that  they  would,  all  be  sent  hack  safely  to  their  severa.I  corn-tries,  If  their  country- 
men man  willing  to  embrace  the  Roman  alliance.  1 'articular  attention  was  shown 
to  the  wife  of  a  Spanish  chief  of  high  rank,  who  had  been  recently  seized  as  a 
hostage  hv  I  lasdruba!  Gisco,  because  her  husband  had  refused  to  comply  with 
his  d'-mar.ds  for  money.  Her  trend:: cut  bad  been  rude  and  insolent,  if  not  worse  ; 
but  Seipio  assured  her  that  he  would  take  as  delicate  care  of  her  and  of  the  other 
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S|siii's,h  women,  as  ne  would  of  his  own  sisters  or  daughters.  This  honorable 
bearing  of  the  young  conqueror,  for  Scipio  was  not  more  than  twenty- seven 
years  of  age,  produced  a  deep  impression  all  over  Spain." 

After  this  important  conquest,  Scipio  remained  for  a  time  at  New  Carthage, 
wnisiiiDn tajunis it»  and  busied  J i i 1 1 ; sel f  iii  excreting  liis  soldiers  and  seamen,  and  in 
"""  setting  his  workmen  to  labor  in  manufacturing  arms.sa     He  had 

taken  a  considerable  artillery  in  the  place,  a  large  sum  of  money,  abundant  maga- 
zines of  ecru,  and.  about  sixLy-liiroe  aiorchnnt-sraps  in  (lie  harbor,  with  their  car- 
goes; so  that,  according  to  Livy,  tins  least  valuable  part  of  the  conquest  of  Now 
Carthage  was  New  Carthage  Itself." 

Laflius  with  bis  prisoners  arrived  at  Home  niter  a  voyage  of  thirty-four  days, 
.  and  brought  the  welcome  news  of  this  great  restoraiion  of  the  Ro- 

ofihia  tonquest  to  man  affairs  in  Spain. ia  Amidst  the  confusions  of  the  chron 'logy 
of  the  Spanish  war,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  .exact  lime  at 
which  i.idius  reached  Rome.  But  it  is  probable  that  he  arrived  there  early  In 
the  year  545,  perhaps  at  that  critical  moment  when  the  disobedience  of  the 
twelve  colonies  excited  such  great  alarm,  and  when  the  destruction  of  the  army 
of  Cn.  Fulvius  at  Herdonea  was  still  fresh  in  men's  memories.  Scipio's  victory 
was  therefore  doubly  welcome  ;  and  his  requests  for  supplies  were  favorably  list- 
ened to  ;  for  his  army,  although  victorious,  was  still  in  want  of  many  things,  the 
old  soldiers  especially,  who  had  been  ill  clothed  and  worse  paid  during  several 
y::ii j.  Acci'idin^lv  we  iind  that  a  sum  of  fourteen  hundred  pounds'  weight  of 
gold  was  brought  out  from  the  treasure  reserved  for  the  most  extraordinary  oc- 
casions, and  expended  in  purchasing  clothing  for  the  army  in  Spain." 

Scipio  himself  returned,  from  New  Carthage  to  Tarraco,  taking  his  Spanish 
iiis  nit  or  tin  jmr  hostages  with  him."  ll  was  early  in  the  season  ;  but  we  hear  of 
pmms  in  melton.  no  other  military  acikm  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  This 
on  Scipio's  part  is,  easily  intelligible  :  his  army  was  too  weak  to  bold  the  field 
against  the  combined  forces  of  the  enemy  ;  and  it  was  his  object  to  slre.ngrhen 
himself  bv  alliances  v.ith.  the  natives,  and  to  draw  them  off  from  the  service  of 
Carthage,  if  be  could  not  induce  them  to  enter  that  of  Rome,  lie  had  struck 
one  great  blow  with  vigor,  surprising  the  enemy  by  bis  rapidity:  but  what  had 
been  won  by  vigor  miejit  be  lost  by  rashness  ;  and  a  ft  or  so  great,  an  action  as  the 
conquest  of  Hew  Carthage,  he  could  well  afford  to  lie  quiet  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  waiting  for  Ids  supplies  of  clothing  from  Rome,  and  strengthening  his  in- 
terest amongst  the  chiefs  of  Spain.  The  inactivity  of  the  Carthaginian  generais 
would  be  more  surprising,  if  we  did  not  make  allowance  for  the  paralyzing  effect 
of  their  mutual  jealousies.  No  efficient  co-operation  could  be  contrived  between 
them;  and  Hasdrubal,  Hannibal's  brother,  was  too  weak  to  act  alone,  and,  dis, 
gusted  with  the  conduct  of  bis  colleagues,  was  probable  anxious  to  husband  his 
on  n  army  carefully,  looking  forward  now  mure  than  ever  to  the  execution  of  Ins 
long  projected  march  upon  Italy.  Thus  there  was  a  pause  from  all  active  oper- 
ations in  Spain  for  several  months  :  whilst  h;  Italy  .Faluns  had  recovered  Taren- 
tunr,  and  he  and  .babies  were  0:1  the  point  of  beire;  succeeded  in  the  consulship 
by  Marccllus  and  Crispinus. 

The  loss  of  Tarentum  made  it  more  important  than  ever  that  Hasdrubal 
A.u.c.na.  A.c.ios.  should  join  his  brother  in  Italy  ;  while  the  growing  disposition  of 
I  ,  ibi    !■-■[    n    1  1-  to  revolt  to  Rome  rendered  the  prospect  of  success 

*"""■  in  Spain  less  encouraging.      But  with  no  Carthaginian  accounts  re- 

maining, and  amidst  the  confusions,  omissions,  and  contra  dictions  of  the  Roman 
liisliiiians,  it  ia  ahnost  impassible  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  events 
of  (he  ensuing  year,  ji-tO,  in  Spain.     Masiuissa,  (hen  a  very  young  man,  the  son 
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oT  a  Numidian  king,  named  Gala,  was  sent  over  from  Africa  ■with  a  large  body 
of  jNhrmidian  cavalry  to  reinforce  llasdruhal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  principally,  if, 
is  said,  in  order  to  his  march  into  Italy."  Still  Hasdrubal  made  no  forward 
movement,  but  remained  in  a  very  siroue-  pe'sition  near  a  place  called  variously 
Liujcula  or  Ikdr.iht.  situated  1:1  [lie  upper  valley  of  the  Go  add  quiver,  near-  1"  1 1  ■_ . 
mining  district ;  and  there  be  seemed  rather  disposed  to  await  Scipio's  attack, 
than  to  assume  the  offensive."*  lie  saw  that  the  fidelity  of  the  Spaniards  to  Car- 
thage was  deeply  shaken,  not  only  by  the  loss  of  their  hostages,  but  by  the  en- 
couraging treatment  which  the  hostages  themselves  bad  received  from  the  Ro- 
mans, 'ibis  feeling  bad  been  working  ever  since  the  fall  of  New  Carthage  ;  and 
now  its  fruits  were  daily  becoming  more  manifest ;  insomuch  that,  when  the  time 
at  which  Scipio  was  expected  to  take  the  field  drew  near,  Mandonius  and  Indi- 
bilis,  two  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Spanish  chiefs,  retired  with  all  their  fol- 
lowers from  Ilasdrubaf.'s  camp,  and  established,  themselves  in  a  strong  position, 
from  which  they  mvj}\i  join  the  Romans,  as  soon  as  their  army  should  appear  in 
the  j=oMth.'*  On  the  other  hand,  Scipio's  Roman  force  was  strengthened,  by  his 
having  laid  up  bis  ileef,  and  draughted  the  best  of  his  seamen  into  the  lesions, 
to  increase  the  number  of  his  soldiers.  And  although  a  combined  effort  of  the 
three  Carthaginian  generals  might  yet  have  recovered  Hew  Carthage,  or  at  any 
rate  kept  Scipio  behind  the  Iberus,  nothing  of  this  sort  was  attempted  :  and 
TInsdmbal  Cisco,  jealous,  if,  seems,  both  personally  and  politically  of  Hannibal's 
brother,  left  him  unaided  to  sustain  the  first  assault  of  the  enemy. 

ilnsd.ru.bal,  the  son' of  Hamilcar,  therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  was 
doubtless  anxious  to  carry  into  effect  bis  expedition  into  Italy.  !Ilia,ota[  ],„„ 
Yet,  not  wishing  it  to  be  said  that  lie  had  abandoned  his  colleagues,  *>"*• 
lie  resolved  first  to  try  ids  .strea^rh  with  Scipio,  in  see  what  Spanish  tribes  would 
ii.ctivdly  join  him,  and  whether,  by  otic  rum;  battle  in  n.  favorable  position,  he, 
could  repulse  the  enemy,  and  thus  break  that  spell  of  Scipio's  fortune-  which 
was  working  so  powerfully,  -But  ;n  this  hope  he  was  disappointed.  Scipio  ad- 
vanced from  the,  (berus  to  the  valley  of  the  Hretis,  or  Guadalepiiver,  before  Hns- 
dnd.ird  saw  any  thine;  of  the  armies  of  his  colleagues  hastening  to  his  aid  :  many 
'Spanish  tribes  joined  the  Roman  army  at  the  Iherus  ;  Mandonius  and  Indibilis 
hastened  to  it  as  soon  as  It  approached  the  place  where  they  were  posted  ;  and 
Ha-drubd.  unable  (o  maintain  his  siron-e;  position.,  and,  if  we  believe  Scipio's 
stati'men!,  seeing  it  in  '.lie  act  of  being  carried  by  the  enemy  at  the  close  of  a 
successful  assault,  retreated  accordingly,  not  towards  the  southern  sea,  nor  to- 
wards the  western  ocean,  hut  northwards  towards  ihe  Tamils,'-''1  and  from  thence, 
as  we  have  seen,  towards  the  western  Pyrenees  ;  (here  recruiting  his  army  from 
those  tribes  which  had.  not  vet  come  under  the  influence  of  Rome,  and  preparing 
for  that  great  expedition  to  Italy,  of  which  we  have  already  related  the  progress 
and  the  event. 

Before  Hasdrubal  finally  retreated,  be  had  lost  many  prisoners.  All  those  who 
were  Spaniards,  were  sent  home  free  without  ransom  by  the  pob  in„„.„8 cf  &iFi:;,  in. 
itic  conqueror;  and  he  liberally  rewarded  those  Spanish  chiefs  """"■ 
who  bad  already  come  over  to  his  side.  They,  on  their  part,  saluted  him  will: 
the  title  of  king.  The  first  Hasdrubal,  the  founder  of  Xcw  Carthage,  bad  lived 
in  Mngly  state  amongst  the  Spaniards;  and  they  probably  thought  that  Scipio 
meant  to  do  the  same,  and  would  pass  the  res!  of  his  lite  hi  their  country.  But 
tbe  uaiui'.  of  kin;,  although  perhaps  not  ungrateful  to  Scipio's  cars,  was  intoler- 
able to  those  of  his  countrymen ;  nor  would  he  have  been  contented  to  reign  in 
Spain  over  barbarians  :  bis  mind  wa.s  already  lurried  towards  Africa,  and  antici- 
pated the  glory  of  conquering  Oarihairo.  So  he  repressed  ihe  homage  of  ihe 
Spanish  chad's,  and  desired  them  to  call  him,  not  king,  but  general.     He  then 

«'  Liw,  XXJV.  49.     XXV.  84.  "a  Polybius,  X.  85.     Livy,  XXVII.  17. 

w  I>„lybi-ih,  X.  as.     Liw.   XXVII.  15.     An-        '■•  .1'olvlvn,;  X.  ::.,  ::■.■.     I.e.-.-.  XXHl.  17,  IS, 
pian,  VI.  24.  Appion,  VI.  25-28. 
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look  possession  of  the  strong  posiiiou  which  J.laMlrabal  had  evacuated  :  and  there 
he  remained  during  the  rest  of  the  season,  watching,  so  i!  is  said,  Ihe  movements 
of  Hasdrubal  Cisco,  and  Mago,  who  were  now  come  upon  lite  scene  of  action. 
On  the  approach  of  winter  he  again  returned  to  Tnrraco." 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Polybius  of  the  events  of  the  war  in  Spain  dur- 
Duodiin  in  au  ■».  iog  the  summer  of  the  year  545  ;  and  such,  no  doubt,  was  the 

'""'-''"  ir'"'f'i-w-  statement  given  by  Seipio  hhnscl:',  and  obtained  by  Polybms  from 
Seipio's  old  friend  and  companion,  C.  Laslius.  What  Sdenus  said  of  these  even!.;; 
we  know  not;  and  it  is  possible  that  Hasdrubal's  account,  of  l:bcm  was  never 
known,  owing  to  his  subsequent  fate,  so  thai,  Silenus  may  have  had  no  peculiar 
info vmri lion  about  them,  and  may  have  passed  Litem  over  slightly.  It  is  evident 
that  Seipio's  pretended  victory  at  Bjecula  was  of  little  importance.  'Hasdrubal 
carried  o1f  all  Ids  elephants,  till  his  treasure,  and  tibuv.c  proportion  of  his  infantry : 
he  was  not  pursued;  be  retreated  in  tin:  direction  which  best  suited  bis  fuitire. 
movements  ;  and  these  movements  be  effected  without  the  slightest  interruption 
from  the  enemy.  Seipio  did  not  follow  him,  says  Poh'bius,"  beca -jse  he  dreaded 
the  arrival  of  the  other  Hasdrubal  and  Mago :  he  remained  in  the  south,  therefore, 
to  keep  them  in  check,  and  to  prevent  (hem  from  aiiacbiirr  iSew  Carthage  ;  and 
not  doubting  that  Hasdrubal  would  follow  his  brother's  route,  and.  attempt  to 
<!i!f.ei'  (Tatt!  by  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  he  detached  some  troops  from  his  army  to 
secure  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  other  defensible  positions  between  the 
liberies  and  the  frontiers  of  Gaul.i;  It  is  probable  that  his  notions  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  western  parts  of  Spain  and  Gan]  were  so  vague,  that  lie  had  no  con- 
cept!',r;  of  ihe  possibility  of  Hasdrubal's  marching  towards  (he  Alps  without  com- 
ing near  the  Mediterranean.  The  line  which  be  actually  tool;  from  the  western 
Pyrenees  to  the  upper  part  of  the  course  of  the  Rhone,  through  the  interior  of 
Gaul,  was  one  of  which  Seipio,  in  ail  probability,  did  nu!  even  suspect  lite  existence. 

It  may  be  asked  why  Hasdruhal,  whose  great  object  was  to  reach  Italy,  did 
Kpauns  to  na.dra-  not  commence  his  march  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  without 
tarn  delay.  waiting  so  long  at  Byeyula  ;   especially  after  the  desertion  of  Man- 

doaius  and.  .1  edibilis  bad  lauuht  him  thai  the  Spaniards  were  no  longer  to  be  re- 
lied on.  But  he  bad  himself  on  a  former  occasion  won  over  the  Ceb.ibcrians  from 
the  army  of  Seipio's  father  ;  and  any  reverse  sustained  by  the  Uomans  might 
tempi  the  Spanish  chiefs  to  return  to  their  old  alliance.  It  is  possible  also  that 
he  waited  so  long  a.t  Bjocubi  for  another  reason,  because  be  wished  to  carry  with 
him  as  large  a  sum  of  money  as  possible  ;  and  he  was  daily  drawing  a  supply 
from  (he  abundant  s:)vor  mini's  in  lite  neighborhood.  The  success  of  bis  expedi- 
tion depended  on  Ids  being  able  to  raise  soldiers  amongst  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  as 
well  as  amongst  lite  tribes  of  northwestern  Spain;  and  for  both  these  purposes 
ready  money  was  most  desirable. 

A  more  inexplicable  point  in  the  story  of  these  transactions  is  the  alleged  dis- 
jeniMM  r,r  its  car.  cord  between  Hasdrubal  and  the  other  Carthaginian  generals; 
iLagnian  jenataii.  when  one  of  them,  Mago,  was  his  own  brother,  and  was  not-  only 
a  soldier  of  tried  ability,  but  is  expressly  said  to  have  conducted  the  war  ir.  Spam 
in  accordance  with  Hannibal's  directions,  after  Hasdrubal  had  marched  into  Italy.68 
Whether  "Mago  was  placed  under  Hasdrubal  Gisco's  orders,  and  could  not  act 
independently,  or  whether  jealousy,  or  any  other  cause,  really  made  him  careless 
of  bis  brother's  success  and  safety,  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine  :  the  interior 
of  a.  Carihaginian  cam]),  and  still  more  the  real  characters  and  feelings  of  the 
Carthaginian  generals,  are  entirely  unknown  to  us. 

The  one  great  advantage   possessed  by  Seipio,  far  move  important  than  his 

.  .    pretended  victory  at  Viaa'tda,  was  the  rente  rhalbo  ascendency  which 

gmtto  Hind,  ofini  he   had.   obtained  over  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards.     Everything 

BjauiwT*.  -n  j^  was  at  once  attractive  and  imposing ;  his  youth,  and  the 

»  PolyLius,  XXXVOT.  40.  Livv,  XXVII.  19.  n  Polybins,  X.  40. 
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mingled  beauty  an:!  majesty  of  his  aspect;  his  humanly  and  courtesy  to  the 
Spanish  hostages  and  to  their  friends;  ids  energy  and  ability  at.  tlie  head  of  his 
army.  Above  all,  there  was  manifest  in  him  that  consciousness  of  greatness, 
and  (.hat  spirit,  at  once  ardent,  lofty,  and  profound,  which  mLtatvdly  bows  ilic 
hearts  and  minds  of  ordinary  men,  ):ot  to  obedience  only  ar.d  respect,  but  to  ad- 
miration, and  almost  to  worship.  The  Carthaginian  generals  fob',  it  is  said,  thai 
ro  Sii.-ii!'?'].  troops  could  be  trusted,  i:  brought  v.iteiu  the  sphere  of  ids  inlluoneo; 
Mago  must  go  over  to  the  Bnlerian  islands,  and  raise  soldiers  there,  who  might 
be  strangers  to  the  name  of  Scipio  ;  while  Masinissa  should  follow  the  course 
pursued  by  Mutiues  in  Sicily,  and  scour  the  whole  country  with  his  Numidian 
cavalry,  relieving  the  allies  of  Cartilage,  and  harassing  the  states  which  had  re- 
volted.03 J .! ai.  Masmi-^e.  himself  was  not  secure  from  Scipio's  ascendency:  his 
nephew  had  been  made  prisoner  at  .Lheeula,  a::d  had  been  set''-  back  to  him  with, 
out  ransom  ::"  some  conciliatory  messnges  were  probably  iiddusserl  to  him  at 
the  same  time,  and  Scipio  never  lost  si^ht  oi  him,  1:11  two  years  afterwards  he 
gratiiied  i-:io  iNum;  dian's  earnest  wish  for  a  pergonal  kuerviow,  and  tlii-n  attached 
him  forever  to  the  interests  of  Rome." 

Al.cauwhile  that  memorable  year  was  come,  when  the  fortune  of  Rome  v  as  ex- 
posed, io  lis  severest  trial,  end  rose  in  the  issue  signally  triumphant.  . 
Yiiinly  did  Scipio's  guards  keep  vigilant  watch  in  the  passes  of  the  l:;[r«;^]^te  ™" 
eastern  Pyrenees,  looking  or,',  for  flic  first  signs  of  Ilasdrubal's  m°™  ™m  *■ 
approach,  and  hoping  to  win  the  glory  of'  driving  him  back  defeated,  and  of 
mr<ir:i',g  his  long-jilained  e\  pedii  ion  to  Italy.  They  sat  on  their  mountain  posts, 
looking  earnestly  southwards,  while  he  for  whom  they  waited  was  passing  far 
on  their  rear  northwards,  winning  his  way  through  the  deep  valleys  of  the  chain 
of  Ccbemia,  or  the  hiifh  a.r.id  bleak  plains  of  the  Arverni,  i.ili  he  should  descend 
upon  the  Rhone,  where  it  was  as  yet  unknown  to  the  llassalioi  traders,  flowing 
far  inland  hi  the  heart  of  Gaul,  Ibwdrubal  Lad  accomplished  his  purpose  :  bis 
Spne.i.-d:  soldiers  were  reaioved  out  of  the  roar.:;:  of  Scipio's  ascendency  ;  the  accu- 
mulated treasures  of  bis  Spanish  mines  had  purchased  the  aid  of  a  numerous 
band  of  Gauls  ;  and  the  Alps  had  seemed  to  smooth  their  rugged  fastnesses  to  give 
him  an  easy  passage.  All  the  strength  which  Rome  could  gather  was  needed 
for  the  coming  struggle  ;  aad  Scipio,  as  we  have  scon,  scut  a  large  detachment 
from  his  own  arm}',  both  o:  l.toman  soldiers  and  of  Spaniards,  to  be  conveyed  by 
sea  from  Tarraco  to  Rfruria,  and  to  assist  in  conquering  the  enemy  in  Italy,  witose 
march  he  had  been  unable  to  stop  in  Spain. 

Thus,  with  Hasdruaul's  army  taken  away  from  the  Carthaginian  force  in  Spain, 
and  with  the  Roman  army  weakened  by  its  contributions  to  the  A.n.  c.  s«.  a.  c. 
defence  of  Italy,  the  Spanish  war  was  ciLrried  on  but  feebls  dm  ,  1 
ing  the  summer  of  the  year  54".  A  new  general  of  the  name  of  ,kdilv' a™°u' 
Ilar.no  had  been  sent  over  to  take  Ilasdrubal's  place  ;  mid  l:e  and  Mngo  proceeded 
to  raise  soldiers  amongst  the  Celtiberinns  in  the  interior,"-  while  Ila^druba!  Gisrai 
was  holdme;  Kmtica,  ami  while  Scipio  was  still  in  Ins  winter-quarters  at.  'larraeo. 
But  some  Colliberian  deserters  informed  Scipio  of  the,  danger;  and  he  sent  M, 
Siicmis  with  a.  division  of  his  army  to  put  it  down,  A  march  of  extreme  rapidity 
enabled  him  to  surprise  tie  enemy  ;  the  best  of  Hanno's  new  levies  were  cut  to 
pieces,  the  rest  dispersed,  liauno  himself  was  made  prisoner;  but  ILigo  carried 
oi:  his  cavalrv  and  bis  old  infantry  without  loss,  and  joined  ll.asdrubal  Cisco  safely 
in  Ila>t.icLi.'::  The  formation  of  a  Carthaginian  army  in  the  centre  of  Spain,  was 
(■h.Lis  eii'ectuiiliy  prevented;  and  Scipio,  encouraged  by  this  success,  ventured  to 
resume  the  offensive,  and  to  advance  in  pursuit  of  ITasdrubuI  Cisco  into -'the 
eouth.  Hasdrubal,  instead  of  risking  a  general  action,  broke  up  his  army  into 
small  detachments,  with  which  he  garrisoned  [he  more  important  (owns.      Scipio 


"  Livy,  XXVlf.  30. 
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shrank  from  the  tedious  and  difficult  service  of  a  series  of  singes,  in  a,  country  at  a 

distance  from  his  resources,  and  where ■  iilairo  and  Masioissa  with  their  cavalry 
would  be  sure  to  obstruct,  if  not  destroy,  all  his  communications.  But  to  avoid, 
the  discredit  of  retreating  without  i;:iving  done  any  ihicg,  he  singled  out  one  of 
the  v.e.ihhiest  and  strongest  of  the  towns  thus  garrison  yd  against  him,  by  name 
Oringis,  and  sent  his  brother,  L.  Scipio,  with  a  large  division  of  his  army  to  attack 
it.  It  was  stormed  after  an  obstinate  resistant  :  and  the  conqueror,  true  to  his 
brother's  policy,  after  carrying  off  Ida  Carthaginian  prisoners  in  the  garrison, 
restored  the  town  unplundered  to  its  Spanish  inhabitaais."'  Thus  much  having 
been  achieved  for  the  honor  of  the  Roman  arms,  Scipio  carried  bad;  hi*  whole 
array  behind  the  Iberus,  sent  off  L.  Scipio  to  Homo,  with  Ilarmo  and  his  other  pris- 
oners of  distinction,  and  himself  went  into  winter- quarters  as  usual  at  Tarraco." 

But  before  the  end  of  the  season  he  must  have  received  intelligence  of  the 
a,  u.  c.  hb.  a.  o.  battle  of  the  Mciaurus.  The  troops  which  ho  had  scut  to  Italy 
i;,',',,'':,;;,  !L--:X"  "'Crc  probable,  in  part  at  leas1,  sent  bad;  to  him  ;  \r.d  every  mo- 
"""'■  tive  combined  to  make  him  desirous  of  marking  the  next  campaign 

by  some  decisive  action.  Nero,  whom  he  had  succeeded  in  Spain,  bad  won 
the  greatest,  glory  by  his  victory  over  ITasdmba!  :  it  became  Scipio  to  show  that 
he  too  could  serve  his  country  no  less  effectively. 

The  Carthaginian  general,  whether  he  had  been  reinforced  from  Africa,  or 
airanjih  imd  portion  whether  he  had  used  extraordinary  vigor  in  his  levies  of  sol- 
«.bativoara.iel  diers  in  western  Spain,  took  the  field  early  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  548,  with  an  army  grcni.lv  sandier  to  that  of  his  enemy.  If  Pofvbius,  or 
rather  Scipio  may  be  trusted,  lie  hud  VO.OOO  foot,  4000  horse,  and  thirty-two 
elephants;  while  the  Roman  army,  with  all  the  aids  which  Scipio  could  gatber 
froia  the  Spanish  chief's  in  the  Roman  alliance,  did  not  exceed  4  j,000  foot,  and 
3000  horse."  Hasdrubal  took  up  a  position  in  the  midst  of  the  mining  district, 
near  a  town  which  is  variously  called  Elinga  and  Silpia  ;nl  but  neither  its  real 
name  nor  its  exact  situation  can  bo  determined.  His  camp  lay  on  the  last  hills 
of  the  mountain  country,  with  3  wide  extent  of  open  plain  in  front  of  it.  He 
wished  to  tight,  and  if  possible  on  this  ground,  favorable  at  once  to  his  superior 
numbers,  and  to  his  elephants, 

Scipio,  no  less  anxious  to  bring  on  a  general  battle,  marched  straight  towards 
the  enemy.  Rut  when  he  saw  their  numbers,  he  was  uneasy  lest 
.•inn  <mi  ^ie  ^.^  uj.  j^  Spanish  allies   should   tail,  as   it  had   to  ward's   his 

father;  he  dared  not  lay  much  stress  on  them  ;  yet  without  them  his  numbers 
were  too  weak  for  him  to  risk  a  battle.  His  object  therefore  was  to  use  his 
Spaniards  for  show,  to  impose  upon  the  enemy,  while  he  won  the  battle  with  his 
Romany.  And  thus,  when  the  day  came  on  which  he  proposed  to  fight,  ho 
suddenly  changed  his  dispositions.  For  some  days  previously,  both  armies  had 
been  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  before  their  camps  ;  and  their  cavalry  and  light 
troops  had  skirmished  in  (fie  interval  betweeo.  All  this  time  the  Roman  troops 
had  formed  the  centre  of  Scipio' s  line,  opposite  to  ILisdrubal's  Africans,  while 
the  Spanish  auxiliaries  in  both  armies  were  on  the  wings.  But  on  the  day  of  Lite 
decisive  battle,  the  Spaniards  formed  tfie  centre  of  Scipio's  army,  while  his  Roman 
and  Italian  soldiers  were  on  the  right  and  left.  The  men  had"  eaten  their  break- 
fast, before  day  ;  and  the  cavalry  and  light  troops  pushed  forward  elose  under  the 
camp  of  the  enemy,  as  if  chabeaaiag  him  to  come  out  and  meet  them.  Behind 
ih's  eieud  of  skirmishes,  the  infantry  were  fast  for inir.tr,  and  advancing  to  the 
middle  of  the  plain ;  and  when  the  sua  rose,  it  shone  upon  the  Roman  line  with 
its  order  completed;  the  Spaniards  in  the  centre,  the  Romans  and  Italians  on 
the  right  and  left;  the  left  commanded  by  M.  Silanus  and  L.  Harems,  Scipio  in 
person  leading,  his  right.13 

"  Livv,  XXVIII.  3. 
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The  assault  of  the  Roman  cavalry  and  light  troops  called  out  Ilasdrubal'a 
army;  the  Carthaginians  poured  forth  from  their  camp  without  TlamlLelBn 
waiting  to  eat,  just  as  the  Romans  had  done  at  the  Trebia;  their 
cavalry  and  light  troops  engaged  the  enemy ;  while  their  infantry  formed  in  its 

usual  order,  with  the  Spanish  auxiliaries  on  the  wings,  and  iln=-  Africans  in  the 
centre.  In  this  state  the  infantry  on  both  sides  remained  tor  a  time  motionless; 
hut  when  the  day  was  advanced,  Scipio  called  oil  his  skirmishers,  sent  theai  to 
the  rear,  t.lii"on-';ii  the  iateyvals  of  his  man  hue.-.,  and  funned  them  behind  las  in- 
fantry on  both  wings ;  the  light  infantry  immediately  belli  ::d  the  regular  infantry, 
and  the  cavalry  covering  all. 

For  a  few  moments  the  Roman  line  seemed  advancing  evenly  to  meet  the  line 
of  the  enemy.  But  suddenly  the  troops  on  the  right  wing  began  SdpoG>im  *«*&*• 
to  wheel  round  to  the  left,  and  those  on  the  left  wing  wheeled  to  "**"'* 
the  right,  changing  their  lines  into  columns;  while  the  cavalry  moved  round  from 
the  rear,  and  took  up  its  position  on  the  outside  of  the  columns  ;  and  both  infan- 
try and  cavalry  now  advanced  with  the  utmost  fury  against  the  enemy.  Thus 
the  centre  of  the  Roman  army  was  held  back  by  the  rapid  advance  of  its  wings  ; 
and  (he  Africans  ia.  Hasdruhars  centre  were  standing  idle,  doiacj  nothing,  v.  Ir.  .,!, 
the  battle  was  rasing  on  their  right  and  left,  and  ye  Hint  venturing  to  move  from 
their  position  to  support  their  wings,  because,  of  the  enemy  in  their  front,  who 
threatened  every  moment  to  attack,  yet  still  advanced  as  slowly  as  possible  to  give 
time  for  the  attacks  on  the  two  wings  to  complete  their  work.  And  this  work 
Was  not  long  ;  Roman  and  Italian  veterans  were  opposed  to  newly  raised  Span- 
iards; men  well  fed  to  men  exhausted  by  their  long  fast;  men  perfect  in  all  their 
movements,  and  handled  by  their  general  with  masterly  skill,  to  barbarians  con- 
fused, by  evolutions  which  neither  they  nor  their  officers  could  deal  with.  As 
usual,  the  elephants  did  as  much  mischief  to  friends  as  to  foes ;  and  the  Cartha- 
alnian  whets  broken  and  slaughtered,  began,  to  fly.  Then  the  Africans  in  the 
centre  commenced  their  retreat  also  ;  slowly  at  first,  as  men  who  had  not  them- 
selves been  beaten;  hut  the  flight  of  their  allies  infected  them;  and  the  Romans 
pressed  then;  so  hardly,  that  they  too  rushed  towards  their  camp  with  more 
baste  than  order. ''  'The  battle  was  won  ;  and  Seipio  said  that  the  camp  would 
have  been  won  also,  had  not  a  violent  storm  suddenly  burst  on  the  tit-Id  of  battle, 
and  the  rain  fallen  in  such  a  delude,  ilia;  the  Romans  could  ::ot  stand  a;;air.sr.  it, 
but  were  obliged  to  seek  the  shelter  of  their  own  camp.  Their  work,  however, 
was  done;  not  least  probably  by  the  eil'eet  which  the  battle  would  have  on  the 
minds  of  the  Spaniards.  In  the  Carthaginian  army,  their  countrymen  had  been 
exposed  io  defeat  and  slaughter,  while  the  Africans  looked  on  taivuey,  aval  moved 
neither  hand  nor  foot  to  aid  them;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Spaniards  in  Siinio's 
armv  had  obtained  :i  victory,  with  no  loss  to  themselves  ;  it  had  been  purchased 
altogether  by  (he  blood  of  the  Romans. 

Accordingly,  the  Carthaaiahiu  generals  found  that  the  contest  in  Spain  was 
virtually  ended.  The  Spanish  soldiers  in  their  army  went  over  in  DMnucll)norlteCllT 
large  bodies  to  the  enemy;  the  Spanish  towns  opened  their  gates  ^"tarXntai™ "£ 
to  the  Romans,  and  put  the  Carthaginian  garrisons  into  their  hands.  P°™' 
Hasdrubal  and  Mago,  closely  followed  by  the  enemy,  retreated  hy  the  right 
bank  of  the  Btetis  to  trie  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  effaced  their  escape  by  sea  to 
Gades.  Masinissa  left  them,  and  went  home  to  Africa,  not,  it  is  said,  without 
having  a  secret  interview  with  M.  Silanus,  and  settling  the  conditions  and  man- 
ner of  its  defection.  Seipio  hims./if  returned  by  slow  marches  to  'J'avraco,  inquir- 
ing by  the  way  Into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  various  native  chiefs,  who  camo 
crowding  around  him  to  plead  their  services,  and  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  the 
new  conqueror  of  Spain.  Silanus,  whom  he  had  left  behind  in  the  south,  to  wit- 
ness the  final  dispersion  of  the  army  of  Hasdrubal,  soon  after  rejoined  Mm  at 
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Tarraco,  and  reported  to  him  that  t.lii'  war  was  over,  that  no  enemy  was  to  be 
found  in  tke  field,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.-0  Rcipb  there  - 
fore  sent  off  his  brother  to  Rome,  to  announce  IJie  completion  of  his  work. 

His  own  mind,  was  already  turned  to  another  field  of  action:  the  expulsion,  of 
the  Carthaginians  from  Spain  seemed  to  him  only  to  lie  valued  as 
JKS™  win's":  it  might  enable  him  the  easier  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa.     He 
"'"'  had  already  won  the  support  of  Masinissa:   but  lie  desired  to  se- 

euro  a  more  powerful  ally;  and  accordingly  bo  sen;  La.Jius  over  to  Afrit!:,  to 
souid  lac  dispositions  of  the.  Masa:syl;au  hi::..'.  Byphax',  the-  most  powerful  of  all 
(be  African  princes,  and  who,  although  aL  present  ia  albar.ee  will:  [be  Carthagini- 
ans, bad  bee:!,  not  many  years  since,  llieir  enemy,  Ryphax  told  Ladius  that  ho 
would  negotiate  only  with  the  Roman  general,  in  person  ;  and  Scipio.  relying  en 
his  own  personal  ascendency,  and  affecting  in  all  things  what  was  extraordinary, 
did  not  hesitate  to  leave  his  province,  and  to  cross  over  from  New  Cariboo  to 
Africa,  with  only  two  quinqueremes,  in  order  to  visit,  the  Masmsyliun  king.  No 
less  fortunate  than  Napoleon,  when  returning  from  Egypt  to  France  in  Ills  soli- 
tary frigate,  Rcipio  crossed  the  sea.  without  accident,  and  entered  the  king's  port 
in  safety,  with  the  wind  so  brisk  and  fair  as  to  carry  him  into  the  harbor  in  a 
straight  coarse,  in  a  very  short  time  after  his  ships  had.  first,  been  seen  from  the 
shore.31  In  the  harbor,  by  the  strangest,  of  chances,  were,  seven  ships  of  the 
Cardiagiaians,  which  had  just  brought  Hasdrubai  from  Spain  with  the  very  same 
object  as  Rcipio,  t?>  secure  the  alliance  of  king  Syphav;  it  having  been  known, 
probably,  that  a  Roman  omcer  had  la;:c!y  visited  his  court,  with  purposes  which 
could  not  be  doubtful.  Hasdrubal  and  Scipio  met  under  the  roof  of  Syphax  ; 
and  by  his  special  request,  they  were  present  at  the  saaie  entertainment.8'  Lee- 
lius,  who  had  accompanied  bis  friend  to  Africa,  magnified  the  charms  of  bis  ad- 
dress and  conversation,  according  to  bis  usual  practice,  and  told  I'olybius,  many 
years  afterwards,  that  Hasdrubal  had  expressed  to  Syphax  his  great  admiration 
ol  Rcipio's  genius,  which,  be  said,  appeared  to  him  more  dangerous  in  peace  than 
in  war.*"  Lmltus  fiirLiier  declared  that  Syphax  was  so  overcome  by  Scipio's  in- 
iltu-ni'.e,  as  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  him,"*  which  treaty,  however,  we 
may  be  very  sure,  was  not  one  of  those  which  Polybius  found  preserved  in  the 
capitob  It  is  very  possible  thai  Syphax  amused  Rcipio  with  fair  promises  ;  but 
in  reality  Hasdrubal  ucgotiaied  more  successfully  Lhaii  his  lloman  rival;  and  the 
beauty  of  his  daughter,  Sopbonisba,  was  more  powerful  over  the  mind  of 
■  Syphax-,  than  all  the  fascinations  of  Rcipio's  clo; paer.ee  and  manners."  Scipio, 
however,  wa.s  satisfied  with  the  success  of  his  mission,  and  returned  again  to 
New  Carthage. 

It  is  manifest  that,  when  Scipio  and  Rilaaus  relumed  from  the  south  of  Spain 
i,,E-.u ,,!;«(,!! of  :hs smd-  to  Tarraco,  after  tiie  dispers'on  of  the  tia.ri'inginian  army,  they  '""' 
''■"'■  agined  that  their  work  was  done ;  and  they  cannot  have  expected 

to  be  called  out  again  to  active  operations  in  the  same  year.  .Hut,  after  Rcipio's 
re  tut::  front  bis  voyage  to  Africa,  we  liud  him  ac'aiu  taking  the  field  in  the  south  : 
we  find  a  general  revolt  of  the  Spanish  chiefs,  who  had  so  lately  joined  him  ;  and 
what  is  most  startling,  we  find  his  own  Roman  army  breaking  out  into  an  alarm- 
ing mutiny.  Livy's  explanation  is,  simply,  that  the  present  appeared  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  punish  those  Spanish  towns  winch  had  made  themselves  most 
obnoxious  to  Home  in  the  course  of  the  war,  anil  on  which  it  would  not  have  been 
expedient  to  take  \  engi-ar.ee  earlier.65  But  surely,  if  any  such  intention  had  keen 
enf.eviaiiaal  a  few  weeks  sooner,  the  "Roman  army  would  never  have  been  march- 
ed back  behind  the  Iberas,  but  would  have  proceeded  at  once  to  attack  the  ob- 
noxious towns,  as  soon  as  Hasdrubal  and   Maay,  bad  retired   to  Gades,  and  the 
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(',;!!  barman  an:iy  was  broken  up.  Kit:  er  ill'.'  Spaniards  must  bin>  given  some 
iniiv  provocation,  whkb  c-si ":.!l-l1  Scipio  again  into  the  held;  or  some  new  :;i:>!.ive 
must,  have  influenced  him,  which  hitherto  he  had  not  foil.,  and,  outweighing  all 
other  considerations,  forced  him  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  south. 

Either  of  these  causes  is  sufficiently  probable.  Mago  had  by  this  time  received 
instructions  from  Hannibal;  and  acting  under  such  direction,  he 
was  not  likely  to  abandon  Spain  to  the  iiomans  without  imother 
struggle.  Wo  read  of  a  Carthaginian  garrison  in  Castulo,  whieh  is  said  to  have 
fled  thithcraftor  the  dispersion  of  Hjisili-ubal'd  army  ;*;  but  it  may  also  have  been 
sent  thither  by  Mago  from  Gsidtjs,  to  assist  in  organizing  a  new  rising  against  the 
Romans.  The  mines  were  still  in  his  hands ;  and  lie  probably  employed  their 
treasures  liberally.  Nor  were  causes  wanting  to  rouse  the  Spaniards,  wit. Iter, it 
any  foreign  irrigation.  If  they  had  admired  Scipio,  they  had  since  found  that 
his  i,  inucs  did  not  restrain  the  license  of  his  army;  the  Roman  soldiers  had 
fleshed  themseivcs  with  the  plunder  of  Spam,  and  were  likely  to  return  after  a 
moment's  respite,  and  fall  again  upon  their  prey.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Roman 
tirinv.  like  '.he  Spaniards  afterwards  in  America,  may  have  been  so  eager  io 
prosecute  their  conquest,  and  to  win  more  of  the  wealth  of  Spain,  that  their 
general  found  it  impossible  not  to  gratify  them  ;  or  they  may  have  shewn  symp- 
toms of  license  and  turbulence,  which  made  it  desirable  to  keep  them  actively 
eninlovod,  (hat  they  might  not  have  leisure  to  contrive  mischief:  whatever  was 
the  cause,  the  R.omau  uiiitv  again  marched  into  the  south  of  Spain.  L.  Marcius 
wus  ordered  to  attach  Castulo  ;    Seiplo  himself  laid  siege  to  Illiturgi. 

Illiturgi  stood  on  the  north,  or  right  bank  of  the  Bauis,  near  to  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  A.i:dujar,  and  net  far  therefore  from  linylen,  and  s:. „„,■„„  ond.snwoi 
from  the  scene  of  the  almost  solitary  triumph  of  the  Spanish  arms  m,,urfiL 
in  the  war  with  Napoleon.  Its  people  had  been  eliies  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
hud  revelled  to  Rome,  when  the  two  Scipios  first  advanced  into  the  south  of 
Spain  ;""  but  after  their  defeat  and.  d<-aih,  Illiturgi  hud  gone  bad;  to  the  alliance 
of  Carthage  ;  and  the  Roman  fugitives  from  the  rent  of  the  tiro  Scipios,  who 
escaped  to  Illiturgi,  were  either  cut  off  by  the  inhabitants,  or  given  up  by  them 
to  the  Carthaginians.  Such  was  the  Roman  account  of  the  matter :  and  Castillo 
was  charged  with  a  similar  defection  after  the  defeat  of  the  Scipios,  a  defection 
however  not  aggravated,  as  at  Illiturgi,  by  any  particular  acts  of  hostility.6' 

Vengeance  was  now  to  be  taken  for  this  alleged  treason.  Without  any  terms 
of  peace  offered  or  solicited  on  either  side,  the  Romans  prepared  u,  !alp[m,«»da»tnie. 
to  attack  Illiturgi,  and  the  Spaniards  with  all  their  national  oh-  '""■ 
stiuacy  to  defend  it.  They  fought  to  stoutly,  that  the  Romans  were  more,  than 
once  repulsed;  and  Scipio  was  at  last  obliged  to  oiler  to  lead  the  assault  in  per- 
son, and  was  preparing  to  mount  the  first  ladder,  when  a  general  shout  of  his 
soldiers  called  upon  him  to  forbear ;  with  ear  overwhelming  rush  of  numbers  they 
crowded  up  the  ladders  in  many  places  at  once,  and  drove  the  defenders  by 
main  force  from  the  ramparts.  At  the  same  moment,  La-lius  scaled  the  walls 
on  the-  opposite  side  of  the  city;  and  some  African  deserters,  who  were  now  in 
the  Roman  service,  men  trained  to  all  feats  of  daring  activity,  climbed  up  the 
linos'.  precljatoiiS  eli':' oi;  w):ic;s  the  citadel  was  l.iLiilt,  arid  surprised  it  without 
lesiptance."  Then  followed  a  .horrible  massacre,  in  which  neir.her  age  nor  sex 
was  spared  ;  and  when  the  sword  had  done  its  work  upon  i.hu  people,  fin;  was 
let  loose  upon  the  buildings  of  the  city,  and  Illiturgi  was  totally  destroyed. 

Scipio  then  marched  to  Castulo  to  support  J...  Marcius,  who  had  been  able,  it 
seems,  to  make  no  iaiprcssiou  with   the  force  under  his  separate 
command.     But  Scipio's  arrival,  fresh  from  the  storming  of  Mi-     F"™ 
turgi,  struck  terror  into  the  besieged;  ami   she  Spaniards  hoped  to  make  (heir 
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peace  Ijy  surrendering,  not  their  town  only,  but  a  Carili.tgliiian  garrison,  winch 
was  engaged  jointly  with  them  in  its  defence.  The  Romans  I  reared  t ;:i  =.tulo,  says 
Livy,  li'.itf  mildly  than  they  had  treated  Illiiurgi  ;  which  seems  to  imply  that 
even  at  Castulo  blood  was  shed  after  the  town  was  taken,  though  it  did  not 
amount  to  an  indiscriminate  massacre." 

After  the  second  conquest,  Scipio  left,  it-  to  L.  Marcius  to  complete  the  work, 
Qli„.:„.  .oit-d,™.  whether  of  vengeance  or  of  ambition,  by  tlic  subjiigntirin  of  the 

iw: oi ii K.i,Lw,,la.     0thcr  towns   of  Bretica,  while   he   himsel*?  returned  to  TSew  Oar- 

thage.!!  Marcius  crossed  the  Basils,  and  received  the  submission  of  some  of  the 
towns  on  the  left  bant;  hut  the  inhabitants  of  one  place,  Astapa,  which  had 
rendered  itself  obnoxious,  by  currying  0:1  an  aeLivc  truerilla  warfare  against  I:::: 
Roman  detached  parties  and  communications,  exhibited  one  of  those  shocking  in- 
stances (if  desperation  which  testify  so  pah; fully  to  the  miserable  lot  of  the  van- 
quished in  ancient  r-arfarc.  They  erected  a  great  pile  in  the  middle  of  their  city, 
on  which  they  threw  all  their  ornaments  and  most  valuable  property,  and  then 
hade  their  wives  and  children  ascend  It,  and  sit  down  quietly  on  the  top.  Fifty 
chosen  men  were  left  to  keep  watch  beside  the  pile,  while  the  rest  of  the  citizens 
sallied  out  a^amst  the  'Romans,  determined  to  nVht  till  (hoy  were  cut  to  pieces. 
They  fell  to  a  man,  selling  their  lives  dearly :  in  the  mean  while  the  fifty  men  left, 
by  the  pile  performed  their  dreadful  task;  they  set  it  on  fire;  they  butchered 
the  women  and  children  who  were  placed  on  it,  and  then  threw  themselves  into 
the  flames.  The  "Roman  soldiers  lost  their  plunder,  and  exclaimed  sig-aln-T.  the 
desperate  fevec'.'.y  of  the  people  of  Aatitpa.*1 

After  this  tragedy,  the  neighboring  towns  submitted  ;  and  .Marcius  returned  to 
ossr  « .BtrendsrOi-  his  general  at  New  Carthage.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  rest : 
a"  for  a  secret  deputation  came  io  Scipio  free;  (.Jades,  offering  to  sur- 

render the  city  to  him,  along  with  the  Carthaginian  fleet  and  garrison  employed 
in  maintaining  it,  and  Mago  their  general,  Hannibal's  brother.  Again  therefore 
Marcius  took  the.  field  with  a  light  division  of  the  army  ;  and  Latins  accompanied 
him  by  sea  with  a  small  squadron,  to  .ascertain  whether  the  oiler  could  really  he 


d  the  season,  combined  with  the  fatigue  and 
F.ii.vi .'],■■,.- .,..:-.i;,j  excitement  which  he  had  undergone,  brought  on  a  serious  illness 
ikiiMUi.jiuiiiMir.y.  upon  Scipio,  which  rumor  magnified,  spreading  the  tidings  over 
Spain  that  the  great  Roman  general  could  not  live.  At  once,  it  is  said,  the 
fidelity  of  the  Spanish  oh  left;  was  shaken  :  .Mandonlus  and  Indlbilus,  who  had  rc- 
g.-.nb'd  Seinio  v.-iih  such  extreme  veneration,  eared  nothing-  for  the  J  toman  people, 
and  prepared  to  assert  their  country's  independence,  by  driving  out  the  Roman 
army."  But-  a  worse-  mischief  was  threatening ;  a  division  of  eight  thousand  Ro- 
man or  Italian  soldiers,  who  were  quartered  in  a  stationary  camp  on  the  Suero,  ui 
once  as  a  reserve  for  the  army  engaged  in  the  field,  and  as  a  covering  force  to 
beep  the  more  northern  parts  of  Spain  quiet,  broke  out  Into  open  mutiny;  and 
Inning  driven  their  tribunes  from  the  camp,  they  conferred  the  command  on  two 
private  soldiers,  the  one  C.  Ainu  3,  of  the  sillied  people  of  the  Umhrians,  and  the 
other  C.  Allans,  of  the  Latin  colony  of  Cales.  It  is  probable  thai  this  division 
of  Scipio's  army  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Latins  and  Italian  allies  ;  and  the 
generals  chosen  accordingly  represented  both  of  these,  and  assumed  the  full  state 
of  Roman  generals,  causing  the  Victors  to  <io  before  them,  and  lo  bear  the  rods 
and  axes,  which  were  the  symbol  of  the  consul's  imperium,  his  absolute  power  of 
life  and  death.88 

The  alleged  grievance  of  the  mutinous  soldiers  was,  that  their  pay  was  greatly 
,,,_„,.  adpfc,,  „.  in  arrears.  This  indeed  was  likely  to  be  the  case,  the  treasury  of 
."*"»'  Rome  being  ill  able  to  meet  the  numerous  demands  for  the  public 
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service;  and  a?  the  ►Spanish  army  had  avowedly  been  left  to  its  own  resources 
as  to  money,  it  is  probable  thai  the  soldiers  were  allowed  to  plunder  the  more 
freclv.  in  order  to  reconcile  them  to  their  not  being  paid  in  ill-:  regular  manner. 
Scipio  himself  was  charged  with  injuring  tlie  discipline  01  his  army  hy  his  indul- 
gence :  here,  as  in  other  things,  it  was  in  his  character  to  rely  on  bis  own  per- 
sonal ascendency;  arid  he  thought  that  he  might  dispense  with  the  constant 
strictness  necessary  to  ordinary  men,  as  he  was  sure  that  his  soldiers  would  never 
be  disobedient  to  him.  But  however  i;vr,  hi;  discipline  w;:.s,  troops  at  u  distance 
from  the  seat  of  war,  and  quartered  amongst  a  friendly  or  submissive  people, 
must  be  somewhat  restrained  in  their  license  of  plunder  ;  and  accordingly,  even 
before  Scipio's  illness,  the  soldiers  on  the  Sucro  complained  that  they  were 
n cither  paid  regularly  as  in  peace,  nor  allowed  to  provide  for  themselves  as  in 
war.  And  when  they  heard  that  Scipio  was  at  the  point  of  death,  and  that  the 
Spaniards  in  the  north  were  revolting  from  Rome,  they  hoped  to  draw  their  own 
profit  out  of  these  troubled  waters,  and,  f"!  lowing  the  <:. vac;  pie  of  the  Campanians 
at  Rhegium,  to  secure  a  city  for  themselves,  and  to  live  in  luxury  upon  the  plun- 
der and  the  tribute;  o!  the  suirot.iiding  people.1'  It  is  said  that.  Mago  from  tiaths 
sent,  them  money,  io  prevail  on  them  lo  enter  into  the  service  of  Carriage,  ar.d 
that  they  tool;  the  money,  but  did  no  more  than  appoint  their  own  generals,  take 
oatlt  of  fidelity  to  one  another,  and  remain  in  a  state  of  open  revolt  from  Rome. 5S 
They  probably  thought  that  they  might  establish  themselves  in  Spain  without 
serving  ar.y  government  at  all ;  and  that  their  own  swords  were  more  to  be  relied 
ou  than  Mago's  promises.  While  this  was  the  slate  o;  affairs  on  the  Sucro, 
tidings  came,  not  of  Scipio's  death,  but  of  his  convalescence  ;  and  presently  seven 
military  tribunes  arrived  in  the  camp,  sent  by  Scipio  to  prevent  the  soldiers  from 
breaking  out  into  any  worse  outrage.  The  Iriliums  nll'eeled  to  rejoice  that  mat- 
ters had  not  been  carried  to  any  greater  extremity;  they  acknowledged  the 
former  services  of  '.lie  (roops,  and  said  that  Scipio  was  not  a  man  to  forget  or 
leave  them  unrewarded  ;  meanwhile  the  general  -would  endeavor  to  raise  money 
from  the  subject  tribes  of  Spain,  to  make  good  their  arrears  of  pay.  Accordingly 
soon  afterwards  a  proclamation  appeared,  inviting  the  soldiers  to  come  to  New 
Carthage  to  receive  it.88 

Scipio's  recovery  was  t'uit  from  one  end  of  Spain  to  the  other  ;  the  revolted 
bpau  anls  gave  -,-,p  their  hostile  purposes,  and  rciumed  tpiietly  to  The  mmjnwn tannin 
their  homes;  and  the  soldiers  on  the  Sucro,  moved  at  once  by  the  Ns™c",1L"S"- 
[ear  of  resisting  one  whom  the  gods  seemed  to  favor  in  all  tilings,  and  by  the 
hope  of  receiving,  not  only  pardon  for  their  fault,  but  the  very  pay  which  they 
demanded,  resolved  to  march  in  a  body  to  New  Carthage.  As  Ihey  drew  near 
to  that  city,  the  seven  tribunes,  who  had  visited  their  camp  on  the  Sucro,  came 
to  meet  them,  gave  theiii  fair  words,  and  mentioned,  as  if  ineldenea.lly,  that  M. 
Planus.  wir,::  the  troops  at  \7ew  Carthage,  was  to  march  the  next  morning  lo  put 
down  the  revolt  of  Maijdonius  and  Indibilis.  Delighted  to  find  that  Scipio  wi.uM 
thus  be  left  without  any  force  at  his  disposal,  they  entered  New  Carthage  in  high 
spirits :  there  they  saw  the  troops  all  busy  in  preparations  for  their  departure  ; 
and  they  were  told  that  the  general  was  rejoiced  at  their  seasonable  arrival,  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  soldiers  who  were  going  to  leave  him.  In  perfect  confi- 
dence they  dispersed  to  their  quarters  for  the  night.1™ 

Thus  the  prey  had  run  blindly  into  the  snare.     The  seven  tribunes,  who  met 
the  soldiers  on  their  march,  had  each  been  furnished  with  the  names 
of  five  of  the  principal  ringleaders,  whom  they  were  to  secure  hi      'I"'* "'"' 
the  course  of  the  evening  without  disturbance.      Accordingly  they  invited  them 
to  supper  in  their  quarters,  seized  them  all,  and  kept  them  in  close  custody  till 
the  nest  morning.     But  all  else  was  quiet :  the  baggage  of  the  army  which  was 
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to  take  the  field  airamst  (lie  Spaniards  began  to  move  befi.ee  daybreak  ;  about 
dawn  the  columns  of  the  troops  formed  in  the  streets,  and  marched  out  of  the 
town.  But  they  iia.lt ed  ;il  the  (rales  ;  and  parties  were  sent  round  to  every  other 
gate  to  secure  them  all,  and  to  take  care  that  no  one  should  leave  the  city.  In 
the  mean  time  the  troops  from  the  Sucro  were  summoned  to  the  forum  to  meet 
their  general  ;  and  they  crowded  impatiently  to  the  plaee,  without  their  arms,  as 
was  the  custom  of  the  Greek  soldiers  (.a  similar  occasions.  .No  sooner  were  they 
till  assembled,  than  the  columns  from  the  gaies  marched  into  tin;  town,  and  oc- 
cupied all  (..lie  streets  leading  to  (lie  market- place.  Then  Seipio  presented  him- 
self oli  his  iribuna',  and  sat  a.  while  in  silence.  But  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the 
prisoners,  who  had.  been  secured  on  the  preceding  evening,  were  brought  up,  the 
crier,  with  his  loud  clear  voice,  commanded  silence,  and  Seipio  arose  to  speak.'01 

The  scene  had  been  prepare.il  with  consummate  art;  and  its  effect  was  over- 
whelming.    The  mutinous   soldiers   saw  themselves  completely  in 

■: their  general's   power;   they  listened  in  breathless  anxiety  to  his 

anas     «■.  address,  and  with  joy  beyond  all   hope  heard   his  concludm..-,  sid- 

tetiee,  that  he  freely  pardoned  the  multitude,  and  that  justice  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  punishment  of  those  who  had  misled  them.  The  instant  he  ceased 
speaking,  .(lie  troops  posted  in  the  adjoining  streets  clashed  their  swords  on  their 
shields,  as  if  they  were  ;>:oing  to  attack  ihe  mutineers  ;  and  (he  crier's  voice  was 
;.'.■■.;;■. in  hear:.!  calling  the  names  of  the  (hirly-five  ring '.cad  crs,  one  after  another,  to 
receive  the  punishment  lo  which  they  had  been  condemned.  They  were  brought 
forth,  already  stripped  and  hound  ;  each  was  fastened  (o  his  stake  ;  and  all  un- 
derwent their  sentence,  being  first  scourged,  and  then  beheaded.  When  all  was 
finished  (lie  bodies  were  dragged  away,  (o  be  thrown  out  of  the  city;  the  place 
of  execution  was  cleansed  from  the  blood  ;  end  the  soldiers  front  (lie  Sucro  heard 
(he  Lieueral  and  the  other  officers  swear  lo  grant,  iliem  a  free  pardon  with  an  en- 
tire amnesty  for  the  past.  They  were  then  summoned  by  (he  crier,  one  by  one, 
to  appear  before  the  general  (o  lake  the  usual  military  oath  of  obedience,  after 
which  each,  man  received  his  full  arrears  of  pay.'"5  Never  wa.s  mutiny  quelled 
with  more  consummate  ability;  aad  Seipio's  ascendency  over  h:s  soldiers  after 
this  memorable  scene  was  doubtless  more  complete  than  ever. 

The  punishment  of  the  mutineers,  however,  we  are  told,  rendered  the  re\  olted 
tj*  r»™u™i sE«i.;.!f::,  Spaniards  desperate.  Thinking  (hat  they  had  already  done  enough 
■miubdwd.  j0  (5raw  down  Scip-o's  vengeance,  they  resolved  to  try  the  char.ces 

of  war,  and  again  took  the  field,  and  began  to  attack  the  allies  of  the  Bomans  on 
the  north  of  the  Iberus.  Seipio  lost  not  a  moment  in  marching  in  pursuit  of 
them  :  he  was  not  sorry  to  employ  his  .soldiers  against,  the  enemy,  as  the  surest 
means  of  effacing  the  recollection  of  their  recent  disorders  ;  and  he  spoke  of  the 
Spaniards  with  bitter  contempt,  a.s  barbarians  equally  powerless  ar.d  faithless,  on 
whom  he  was  resolved  to  take-  signal  vengeance.  In  ten  days  he  marched  from. 
New  Carthage,  to  the  Iberus  ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  after  crossing  the  river  lie 
came  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  He  engaged  and  totally  d dented,  them,  not,  how- 
ever, without  a  loss  of  more  than  four  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded  ;  and 
immediately  after  the  battle  the  chiefs  threw7  themselves  on  his  mercy.  He  re- 
ip.tired  nothing  more  than  the  immediate  payment  of  a  stun  of  money,  which  was 
to  make  good  the  money  lately  advanced  or  borrowed  to  pay  the  soldiers  after  the 
mutiny  ;  and  then,  leaving  Silanus  at.  Tarraeo,  he  returned  to  New  Carthage. M1 

Even  yet  lie  would  not  allow  himself  (o  rest.  Leaving  the  mass  of  his  army 
5<.h.i,.'.i,1i,lr-;8»-vii!.  at  New  Carthage,  he  joined  L.  Marc-ins,  his  lieutenant,  in  the 
iiMi-ius.  neighborhood  of  Gades,  for  (he  sole  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  gratify- 

ing Masa'.issa.'s  earnest  desire  of  a  personal  interview.  Masinissa  had  returned 
from  Africa  to  Gades,  and  was  professedly  consulting  with  "Mago  how  one  more 
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attempt  might  bo  made  to  restore  the  Carthaginin:!  dominion  in  Spain.  But  his 
mind  was  already  made  up  to  join  the  Romans  ;  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
a  pretended  plundering  excursion  with  his  Numhhan  ea\  dry  to  arrange  and  oiled 
a  meeting  with  Scipio.  He  too,  it  is  said,  like  all  other  men,  was  overawed  at 
once,  and  delighted  by  Scipio's  personal  appearance,  manner,  and  conversation ; 
he  promised  r.iie  most  zealous  aid  to  the  Romans,  and  urged  Scipio  to  cios?  over 
as  soon  as  possible  into  Africa,  where  he  miglit  be  able  to  serve  him  most,  ell'ect- 
ually.104  Scipio's  keen  discernment  of  character  tauaht  him  the  value  of  Mash 
r.issa's  friendship;  and  his  journey  from  New  Carthage  to  Glides,  in  order  to 
secure  it,  was  abundantly  rewarded  afterwards  ;  for  had  Masir.hsa  t'.iuglii.  in  Han- 
nibal's army,  Scipio,  in  all  probability-,  would  ncwr  have  won  the  day  at  Zama. 

Mago  heard  of  the  termination  of  the  mutiny  hi  the  Roman  army,  and  of  the 
defeat  id'  ibe  revelled  Spaniards  in  the  north  :  and  he  found  that  M.,E„ ,VMllrtw Sim;n| 
the  Roman  army  was  again  returned  to  New  Carthage,  and  i  -"ii  ■.,■.■'.,■.. 
all  hopes  of  making  head  against  Rome  in  Spain  were,  for  tht  ""'■ 
present,  at  an  end.  Hannibal  summoned  him  to  Italy;  and  the  Carthaginian 
government,  acting,  as  it  seems,  cordially  upon  Hannibal's  views,  ordered  him  to 
obey  his  brother's  call.  It  was  not  the  least  bold  enterprise  of  this  great  war,  to 
plan  the  invasion  of  Italy  from  G ados,  at  a  time  when  the  whole  of  Spain,  from 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Pyrenees,  was  possessed  by  the  enemy.  But 
Scipio,  10  strengthen  his  land  forces,  had  laid  up  the  greater  part  of  lbs  licet  ; 
and  the  exertions  of  the  Carthaginian  government,  or  his  own,  had  provided  Mago 
with  a.  naval  force,  small  probably  in  point  of  numbers,  hut  consisting  of  excellent 
ships  manned  by  skilful  seamen,  and  capable,  if  ably  used,  of  rendering  essential 
service.  He  was  supplied  with  money  from  Oarthage  ;  and  ho  lcied  huge  con- 
tributions, it.  is  said,  on  the  people  of  (hales,  and  even  emptied  their  treasury, 
and  stripped  their  temples.1"  He  then  put  to  sea,  so  late  in  the  season,  that 
Scipio  was  gone  back  to  Tarraco,  and  was  preparing  to  return  to  Rome;  and  the 
Roman  army  being  gone  into  its  winter-quarters  behind  the  Iberus,  "New  Carthage 
was  left  to  the  protection  of  its  own  garrisoo.  Tins  encouraged  Mago  to  attempt 
to  surprise  the  place  ;  but  in  this  he  failed :  he  then  crossed  over  to  the  Island 
of  Pityusa  (Ivizii),  which  was  held  by  the  Carthaginians;  and  having  there  re- 
ceived supplies  of  provisions  and  of  men,  he  proceeded  to  attack  the  two  Balerian 
islands,  now  called  Majorca  and  Minorca.  He  was  repulsed  from  the  larger 
island,  but  made  himself  master  of  the  smaller:  there  he  landed  his  men,  and 
drew  up  his  ships,  and  purposed  to  pass  the  winter,  the  season  securing  him 
from  any  attack  by  sea,  perhaps  even  hiding  his  movements  altogether  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  Romans  ;  while  he  lay  ia  readiness  to  natch  the  first  return  of 
sp:h:g,  and  to  run  over  to  Italy,  and  establidi  himself  on  the  coast  of  Liguria,  hi 
the  midst  of  a  warlike  population,  furnishing  the  materials  of  a  future  army.'05 

Spain  was  thus  abandoned  by  the  Carthaginians  ;  and  Cades,  left  to  itself, 
went  over  to  the  .Roman  alliance,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  L.  Tra,„,  „iti  0„,„_ 
Mare:  us,  which  for  two  centuries  formed  the  basis  of  its  relations  Sl,'1,J'  l'tl!:,,|:' '"  ''■"""■ 
with  Rome.]UT  He  had  probably  been  left  in  command  at  New  Carthage,  when 
Scipio  returned  to  Tarraco.  Scipio  himself  was  known  to  bo  desirous  of  leaving 
Spun,  and  offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship;  and  accordingly 
L.  Lenlulus  and  L,  Maaiius  Achlius  were  appointed  proconsuls  to  succeed  him 
ar.d  M.  Siianus  in  the  command,  of  the  Roman  army  and  province.  Scipio  mean- 
while,  accompanied  by  C.  Radius,  returned  to  Rome;  he  could  not  have  a  tri- 
umph, because  he  had  been  neither  consul  nor  prsetor;  but  he  entered  the  city 
with  some;  display,  with  an  immense  treasure  of  silver,  in  money  and  in  iegots, 
which  he   deposited  in  the  treasury;  and  has  name  was  so  popular,  that  he  was 
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elected  consul  immediately,  with  an  almost  unanimous  feeling  in  his  favor.  His 
colleague  was  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  at  that  time  held  the  dignity  of  Poniife.\ 
Maxim  us.'03 

Thus  the  "war,  being  :;1i.<>l;C-LIici-  extinguished  in  Spain,  was  reduced  as  it  were 
p.0.p«b0f.ii8™rta  to  Italy  only;  and  there  it  smoldered  rather  than  blazed;  for 
"**•  Hannibal  with  his  single  army  could  do  no  more  than  maintain  Ins 

ground  m  Brut  Li  um.  Was  it  possible  that  ,Mago  might  kindle  a  tierce  flame  in 
Lignria  ?  might  blow  up  the  half-extinguished  ashes  in  Etruria,  and  reviving  ihe 
fin;  in  the  south,  spread  the  conflagration  around  the  walls  of  Borne  ?  This  was 
not  beyond  possibility  :  bat  Scipio,  impatient  of  defensive  warfare,  and  himself 
ike  cohijul  ror  of  a  vast  country,  was  eager  to  stop  the  torrent  at  its  source,  rather 
than  raise  barriers  against  it,  when  it.  was  sweeping  down  the  valley:  he  was 
bent  on  combating  Hannibal,  not  in  Italy,  but  iii  Africa. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


[With  the  prcccdiie;  chapter  lac  work  is  unforfaetely  lormlnaled.  From  a  r.ole  in 
tin:  ece'ei'!,  that  eia.ptor  ;ip|j.;.i-.-;  In  have  been  finished  on  the  fi'.h  of  May;  on  the  12:k 
oi'.Fnno  ihe  anlho:-  b'enihee  his  hist.  Two  mole  eha'.ilers  j-.l.  h.-asl.  would  have  been 
requisite  to  bririL'  tl  e  history  down  to  the  end  of  ihe-  Second  Punic-  War;  fur  tac  iicadiej; 
of  the  j'orty-eie/liili  chunkr  ;lic.ws  what  it  was  kikuoed  to  eoniain  :■■— T,;ihI  years  of  the 
war  in  Italy-  ■Consulship  of  P.  Seii'lo — Scipio  ia  Sicily  -Siege  of  l.ocri — tvipjo  in 
Africa — J. lis  ueiuriei*  out  I  lasenihal  lii-coand  Syphav— Tin:  Caithiighiiai'.s  re. eel  Han- 
nibal and  Mago  from  Italy — a.  u.  c.  548  to  a.  it.  c.  S61. 

livery  reader  of  the  foregohi;:  narrative  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  eventful 
periods  in  ancient  hiskey,  must  regret  that,  the-  author  was  aol  allowed  lo  carry  it,  On  to 
[.he  close  of  the  war.  As  She  host  i.nh-.'il  n!e  for  that,  v.hich  we  should  .have  t.ad,  ihe 
foliowin"  aeconnt  of  the'  hint  years  of  the  war,  written  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  the  j  ear  jSiiS, 
for  the  life  of  Hannibal  jr.  ihe  Encyclopedia  Melrepoli'.ana.  is  here  inserted.] 


The  defeat  and  destruction  of  Ih;sdrubn!'s  army  reduced  Ibinuibel  I.e.  the  r.eees-. 
Aiivani,,™  ma  dutiii  sir.y  of  acting  entirely"  on  the  defensive,  ft  had  been  for  some  lime 
tfMajo.  evident,  that  his  single  army  could  not  overthrow  the  supremacy 

of  Koine  in  Italy.  Still,  while  the  fate  of  the  war  was  balanced  in  Spain  and 
Sicily,  and  while  he  was  looking  forward  to  the  arrival  of  his  brother  to  co-oper- 
ate with  him,  he  mi  o;  I  it.  be  justified  hi  making  himself  as  troublesome  as  possible 
to  the  enemy,  even  though  by  so  doing  he  might  sometimes  incur  the  danger  of 
some  loss,  But  now  liis  pokey  was  altered  :  to  maintain  his  ground  in  1  laky,  till 
anolker  o.ifort  eouol  be  made  by  his  government  lo  support  him,  was  become  his 
most  important  duty.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon  several  towns  which  had  re- 
volted to  him  from  the  Romans ;  and  lie  forced  the  inhabitants  of  others  to  desert 
their  homes,  and  to  retire  with  him  into  the  remotest  part  of  Bruttium.  The 
superiority  of  his  personal  character  was  so  great,  that  the  Romans  never  (hired 
to  attack  him  ;  and  thus  he  might  repose  for  a  while,  watching  the  first  favor- 
ahle  opp.  at  unity  of  issi.ing  from  Ms  retreat,  and  attempting  once  more  to  accom- 
plish the  design  with  which  be  had  originally  invaded  Italy.  The  death  of  Has- 
drubal  had  not  extinguished  all  his  hopes.     Mago,  after  the  total  wreck  of  the 
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Carthaginian  interest  j:l  Spain,  was  ordered,  as  we  have  seen,  ro  attempt  si  diver-, 
sion  in  Italy,  and  tra'cspo:  tin;:  a  small  force  ■■villi  him  by  sea,  landed  in  l.iguria.,  are" 
surprised  Lin:  town  of  Genoa.1  The  namt.:  of  his  family  urged  the  Cards  aiid  Li- 
ginijms  to  llock  io  his  standard;  and  his  growing  strength  exctfed  uracil  alarm 
among  the  Romans,  and  obliged  them  Lo  hoop  a  large  army  In  the  north  of  Italy 
to  watch  his  movements.  The  details  of  his  adventures  arc  unknown  ;  nor  are 
we  informed  what  cause  prevented  him  iVaai  attempting  to  penetrate  into  Tus- 
cany. We  only  lind.  that  he  beoaaie  so  formidable  an  enemy  as.  to  maintain  an 
obstinate  contest  against  an  army  of  four  Roaia.n  legion*,  a  few  weeks  before  ihe 
find  evacuation  of  Italy  by  Hannibal  ;  nor  were  the  Romans  certain  of  victory, 
till  llago  was  mortally  wounded,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  field.  From  the  scena 
of  this  battle,  which  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  country  of  the  Insubrian  Gauls, 
lie  retreated  with  as  much  expedition  as  his  wound  would  allow,  to  the  coast  of 
Liguria;  and  there  lie  found  orders  from  Carthage  that  he  should  immediately 
return  So  Africa,  to  oppose  the  alarming  progress  of  1'.  Scipio.  lie  accordingly 
embarked  with  his  troops,  ana  commenced  Ins  voyage  homewards :  but  his  exer- 
tions ami  anxiety  of  mind  had  proved  too  great  for  Ids  strength  ;  and  he  had 
scarcely  passed  the  const  of  Sardinia,  when  he  expired.  So  unwearied  was  the 
zeal,  and  so  great  the  ability,  with  which  the  sons  of  ILtmilcar  maintained  the 
cause  of  their  country,  almost  solely  by  their  personal  efforts,  against  the  over- 
bearing resources  and  eueray  of  the  Roman  people. 

When  the  Carthaginian  government  sent  for  Ma  go  from  Italy,  they  also  re- 
called Hannibal.  The  account  of  his  operations  during;  the  three  71,.™™^™™^,  n- 
or  four  years  that  preceded  his  return  to  Africa  is  peculiarly  un-  "'■ 
satisfactory.  The  Roman  writers  have  transmitted  some  reports  of  victories  ob- 
tained oyer  him  in  Italy,  too  audacious  in  falsehood  for  oven  themselves  to  have 
believed.  Hut,  in  truth,  the  terror  with  which  lie  continued  (0  inspire  his  ene- 
mies, after  his  career  of  success  was  closed,  is  even  more  wonderful  than  las  first 
brilliant  triumphs.  For  four  years  after  the  death  of  Uasdvubal,  he  remained  in 
undisputed  possession  of  Rruttiiun,  when  the  Romans  had  reconquered  all  the 
rest  of  Italy.  Here  he  maintained  Ids  army,  without  receiving  any  supplies  from 
home,  and  with  no  other  naval  force  at  his  disposal,  than  such  \cs:-els  as  he  could 
build  from  the  Rrutlium  forests,  and  man  with  the  sailors  of  tins  country.  Here 
too  he  seems  10  have  looked  forward  to  the  renoivn  which  awaited  him  ia  aftcr- 
times  :  and  as  if  foreseeing  the  interest  with  which  posterity  would  fellow  ids 
progress  in  his  unequalled  enterprise,  he  recorded  many  innate  particulars  of  bis 
eantpaigns  oa  monumental  columns,  erected  at  Laciuium,s  a.  town  situated  in  that 
coraev  of  Italy,  which  was  so  long  dke  a  new  country  acquired  by  eonouest,  for 
him-':.:'  a.ad  bis  soldiers.  At  lenglh,  when  it  was  plain  that  no  new  diversion 
could  be  effected  in  his  favor,  and  when  the  dangerous  situation  of  his  country 
o-dled  for  his  presence,  as  the  last  hope  of  Carthage,  he  embarked  his  troops 
without  the  slightest  interruption  from  the  Romans  ;  and  taowal  only  by  the  dis- 
asters of  others,  while  his  own  anny  was  unbroken  and.  unbeaten,  he  abandoned 
Italy  fifteen  ■; ear;  after  he  had  first  entered  it,  Inning  ravaged  it  with  fire  and 
.sword  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  having  never  <<x;n  hi.-  numerous  vic- 
tories checkered  by  a  single  defeat. 

Scipio,  meanwhile,  after  bis  important  services  in  Spain,  had  returned  to  Rome, 
and  been  elected  consul,  hoping  to  carry  into  execution  the  design  .  ■ 
which  he  had  for  some  time  conceived,  of  forcing  .l.kmnikd  to  ay.ve  ■*■  ■  ■  .  ■■■,  '.  ■<< 
Italy,  by  attacking  the  Ca.rthngiaians  in  Africa.  But  according  to 
the  k. variable  policy  of  Rome,  he  was  desirous  of  securing  the  aid  of  some  ally 
in  the  country  which  he  was  going  to  make  the  seat  of  war.  For  this  end,  as  we 
have  seen,  ho  had  already  opened  a  communication  with  Syphttx,  Ihe  most  con- 
r.iderable  of  the  iSuaiidian  prince-,  and,  according  to  law,  had  actually  concluded 
;i  treaty  with  him.      Hut  Syphax  was  won  over  lo   the-  interests  of  Cartaaiie  by 

'  Liv-y,  XXVIII.  46.     XXX.  18.  «  I'olybius,  III.  33,  56--.fi  >-■  GOO 
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the  charms  of  Sopheuisba.,  the  daughter  of  f.hisdrubal  Giseo  ;  and  a  short  time 
before  S;ripio  crossed  over  into  Africa,  lie  Kent  to  inform  liiiu  of  his  new  connec- 
tion, mid  to  dissuade  liim  from  his  intended  expedition,  as  he  should  now  be 
ohhgcd  to  join  the  Carihaeimans  in  opposing  him,  Scipio,  however,  was  not  yet 
without  the  prospect  of  finding  n'lics  in  Africa,  ^fasinissa  had  deserted  the  Car- 
thaginian cause  after  its  disasters  in  Spain,  and  had  privately  pledged  himself  to 
support  the  flomans  on  (he  first  opportunity.  Since  that  Lime  lie  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  paternal  dominions  by  ilic  imited  efforts  of  Syphax  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians: but  though  his  power  was  thus  reduced,  liis  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Rome 
was  likely  to  be  the  more  heightened;  and  as  his  personal  character  was  high 
among  his  countrymen,  many  of  them  might  he  expected  to  join  him.  when  they 
saw  him  supported  by  a  Roman  army.  Accordingly,  he  united  himself"  to  Scipio 
so  soon  as  he  hs.il  landed  i:i  Africa.;  sad  his  activity,  and  perfect  familiarity  with 
the  country  and  its  Inhabitants,  made  him  a  very  valuable  auxiliary.  The  land- 
ing bad.  boon  effected  ivitinu  a  few  miles  of  Carthage  iiself ;  aad  alter  some  plun- 
der, amongst  which  eight  thousand  prisoners  to  be  sold  for  s hives  are  pariieubiriy 
specified,  had  been  collected  from  the  adjoining  country,  the,  army  formed  the 
siege  of  [7tica,  whilst  a.  considerable  licet  co-operated  villi  it  on  the  side  of  the 
sea.  But  the  approach  of  Hasdrubal  Gisco  and  Sypdiax,  at  the  head  of  two  im- 
mense armies  of  Carthaginians  and  Numidians,  induced.  Scipio  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  to  remove  his  troops  to  a  strong  position  near  the  sea,  where  he  proposed 
to  remain,  as  winter  was  fast  approaching,  and  secure  of  subsii-ter.ee,  through 
the  co- ope  rati  on  of  bis  fleet,  to  wait  for  some  favorable  opportunity  of  striking  a 
vigorous  blow. 

His  first  hope  was4  to  win  over  Syphax  again  to   the  Roman  cause  ;   and  with 

this  view  his  emissaries  were  continually  going  and  returning  be- 
■ .ween    the  Roman  and  Numidian  camps.      Their  temptations   to 

Syphax  were  iucilcctmd  :  but  their  report  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Carthaginian  and  JNiumidian  armies  were  quartered,  suggested  to  Scipio  (he 
possibility  of  insuring  success  by  other  means  than  negotiation.  They  related, 
that  the  Carthaginians  were  lodged  in  huts  constructed  i'i  stakes  ov  hurdles,  and 
covered  with  leaves,  and  that  the  Numidian  quarters  w ere  composed  of  similar 
materials,  of  reeds,  thatch,  and  dried  leaves.  Upon  this  intelligence  Scipio  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  .setting  (ire  to  both  the  camps  of  the  enemy.  In  order  to  gain 
a  more  perfect  kuowdedge  of  their  situation,  and  the  approaches  to  them,  ho  pre- 
tended to  listen  to  the  terms  ofpeace  which  Svpha.v  bad  before  proposed  to  him 
in  vain.  Under  pretence  of  negotiation,  he  was  for  some  months  in  constant  cor- 
respondence with  the  iVumidian  king  ;  aad  disguising  soaic  of  bis  most  inleiligenl, 
soldiers  in  (be  dress  of  skives,  he  procured  them  an  easy  entrance  into  the  ene- 
my's camp,  as  forming  part  of  the  suite  of  the  officers  employed  in  the  negotia- 
tion. At  last,  when  the  season  for  military  operations  was  returning,  and  his 
seemingly  sincere,  desire  of  peace  had.  thrown  the  enemy  into  a  state  of  perfect 
security,  ho  stabler.!}-  broke  off  all  com  muni  cation  with  them,  declaring  that,  how- 
ever disposed  lie  himself  was  to  agree  to  the  proposed  terms,  the  other  members 
of  the  military  cotmeil  were  fixed  mi  rejecting  them.  This  sudden  rupture  disap- 
pointed Kyiiha.x  ;  but  neither  he  nor  the  Carthaginian  general  bad  any  suspicion 
of  Kcipio's  real  designs  ;  when  suddenly  the  Roman  army  marched,  out  by  night 
in  two  divisions,  the  one  commanded  by  Scipio,  and  the  other  by  Ltclius,  liis 
second  in  command,  and  advanced  against-  the  camps  of  I'm  enemy,  which  were 
not  more  than  six  miles  from  their  'own.  Ladius,  assisted  by  Masinissa,  first 
Silently  api.eoaehei.:  '.lie  encampment  of  the  "Numidians,  and  set  lire  to  the  first 
tents  that  he  met  with.  The  ilames  spread  so  rapidly,  that  the  iMemidians  were 
Boon  precluded  from  approaching  the  quarter  where  they  had  first  broken  out, 
and  thus,  having  no  suspicion  that  they  had  been  kindled  by  the  enemy,  crowded 
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toa-ether  iii  the  utmost  disorder  to  effect  their  cseu.pc  out  of  the  o;: i Jip.  t\umbcrr, 
were  trampled  to  dcatli  in  the  confusion  at  the  several  outlets;  numbers  were 
overtaken  by  the  flames  and  burnt  to  death  ;  and  the  rest,  on  reaching  the  open 
country,  found  themselves  intercepted  W  Masinissn,  who  had  posted  his  troops  in 
the  quarter  to  which  he  knew  fh;;t  (lie  futdrives  were  most  likely  t.o  direct  their 
flight.  In  this  manner  the  whole  iNiiinldbm  iinny,  amounting  to  sixty  thousand 
men,  was  completely  destroyed  or  dispersed,  with  the  exemption  of  Syjihax  liim- 
self  and  a  few  horsemen. 

Meanwhile  the  Carthae/imaus,  when  thev  lirst  saw  the  camp  of  their  allies  on 
lire,  not  doubting  that  if.  was  occasioned  by  accident-,  began  partly  to  run  with 
resistance  to  the  "Numidians,  and  toe  rest  rushed.  hastily  out  of  their  tents,  with- 
out (heir  arms,  and  stood  en  the  outside  of  the  camp,  eon  tern  phi  ti  a^  the  progress 
of  this  fearful  conflagration  with  dismay,  in  this  heirless  state  they  found  them- 
selves attached  by  the  enemy,  under  tbc  command  of  Seipio  in  person  :  some 
were  instantly  cut  down;  and  the  rest,  driven  back  into  their  camp,  saw  it  set 
on  fire  by  their  pursuers.  They  then  understood  the  whole  extent  of  the  calamity 
which  had  befallen  their  allies  and  themselves  ;  but  resistance  and  flight  were 
alike  impracticable  :  the  lire  spread  with  fury  to  every  quarter  ;  and  every  Eivenue 
wits  choked  up  by  a.  struggling  crowd  of  men  and  horses,  all  striving  with  tiie 
same  distrained  e'Teris  to  eii'cef  their  escape.  Jn  this  attempt,  Hasdrubal  sad.  a 
few  followers  alone  .succeeded  ;  thirty  thousand  men,  wiio  had  composed  tlio 
(■arthii-iulan  army,  perished.      The  annals  of  war  contain  no  bloodier  tragedy. 

Hasdrubal,  hopeless  of  delaying  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  continued  his  flight 
to  Carthage  ;  while  Hvpiiax.  kid  retreated  into  the  opposite  direc-  j^  g^,  nM]l„  vte. 
lion  towards  his  own  dominions,  and  was  endeavoring  to  rally  the  K"1' 
wrecks  of  bis  army.  After  much  debate  in  the  Carthaginian  supreme  council,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  fortune  of  war  should  he  tried  once  more.  Syphay  was 
prevailed  unon  to  join  his  trooos  to  theirs,  instead,  of  eontining  himself  to  the  de- 
fence of  iNumidia  ;  and.  the  recent  arrival  of  four  thousand  Spaniards,  who  ha.d. 
been  enlisted  by  Cavfhaginian  isgents  hi  ^pain,  encouraged  the  two  coufederiif.es 
to  hope  for  a  successful  issue,  Seipio  was  so  engrossed  with  lite  siege  of  Utica, 
which  lie  had  pushed  with  additional  vigor  after  his  late  victory,  that  be 
allowed  the  enemy  to  unite  their  forces,  arid  appear  again  in  the  Held  with  no 
fewer  than  thirty  thousand  men.  But  wdien  1m  heard  of  their  junction,  he  lost 
no  time  in  advancing  to  meet-  them  ;  and  engaging  them  a  second  time,  in  little 
more  than  a  month  after  the  destruction  of  their  former  armies,  he  again  totally 
defeated  them,  and  obliged  their  two  generals  to  fly  once  more,  Syphax  to  Hu- 
midia,  and  Hasdrubal  to  Carthage, 

The  victors  now  divided  their  forces  :  L;clius  and  Mashussa  were  dispatched 
in  pursuit  oi  Sypha.\:   and  in  it  short  time  Masinissa  recovered  his 

lather's  kingdom  ;   ac.d.   Hyphav,  Icvi  :g  risked  ;:  thi; ;:  ■.  w.i  >■.■"■.   n,       ■   ■    ■ 

not  only  defeated  as  before,  but  was   himself  made   prisoner,  and  <  ■■  ■ .''  ■■  i- 

his  capital  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Seipio  meantime  r™°e' 
overran  the  country  f.oward.s  Carthage,  receiving  or  forcing  the  submission  of  the 
surrounding  towns,  and  emichir.g  his  soldiers  with  an  immense  aceuaiulation  of 
plunder.  The  chief  part  of  this,  in  order  to  lighten  his  army,  lie  sent  back  to  his 
winter-quarters  before  ITtica;  and  then  lie  advanced  as  far  as  Tunis,  and  finding 
that  important  place  abandoned  by  its  garrison,  posted  himself  there,  hoping  by 
his  presence  in  lee  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  capital,  to  terrify  the  Cartha- 
ginians into  complete  submission.  J3ut  they  had  tiof  yet  abandoned  more  reso- 
lute counsels  ;  and  instead  oi'  suing  for  peace,  tiiev  do  tern  lined  to  send  messen- 
gers to  Italy,  to  recall  Hannibal  aod  Mia  go,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  make  an 
attempt  te  raise  f'e.e  blockade  of  TJt.iea,  by  destroying  the  Roman  fleet..  The  at- 
tempt was  made,  and  was  partly  successful ;  but  this  slight  advantage  was  so  far 
overbalanced  by  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Syphax,  intelligence  of  which  reached 
"     "       b  about  the  same  time,  that  the  furtiier  prosecution  of  the  weir  appeared 
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desperate,  and  a  deputation  from  the  council  of  elders  was  soul:  to  Scipio  to  solicit 
terms  of  peace.  It  is  said  that  these  deputies  forgot  their  own  and  their  coun- 
try's dlgrltv  hi  the  Humbleness  of  '. I : e L L'  entreaties  :  thev  moved  Scipio,  however, 
i'j  dictate  sych  conditions  as  he  might  wi-11  deem  it  siilbcieut  recompense  of  his 
victories  ;  conditions  vflucn,  by  obliging  the  Carthaginians  io  eeacuate  Italy  and 
Gaul, — to  code  Spain  and  all  the  islands  between  Italy  and  Africa, — i.o  give  np 
all  their  ships  of  war,  except  twenty. — and  to  pay  an  immense  contribution  oi' 
corn  and  money, — sullicicni.lv  declared  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Roman 
arms.  Hard  as  they  no-re,  the  Carthaginians  judged  them  sufficiently  favorable 
to  be  accepted  without  difficulty.  A  truce  was  concluded  with  Scipio  ;  iind  am- 
bn.ssadors  were  sent  to  Home  to  procure  the  ratification  of  iiic  senate  and  people. 

With  regard  to  the  transactions  that  followed,  we  are  more  than  ever  obliged 
iii!mii,,iio"  =-■  iiis  no-  tn  regret  the  want  of  a.  Carthaginian  historian.  Wherever  the 
(oiuuiimn.  family  of  Soipio  is  concerned  j:j. c  imparifdilv  of  Polvi.aus  becomes 

doubtful  ;  and  besides,  we  have  only  fragments  of  this  pnrt  of  his  narrative,  so 
that  we  cannot  exactly  fix  the  dates  of  the  several  events,  a.  point  which  here  be- 
comes of  considerable  importance.  According  to  our  only  existing  authorities, 
the  Carthaginians,  emboldened  by  the  arrival  of  1  fannibah  or,  according  to  T.ivy, 
by  the  mere  expectation  of  his  arrival,  wantonly  broke  the  truce  subsisting  be- 
tween them  and  Scipio,  by  detaining  some  Roman  transports  wdiich  had  been 
driven  by  a  storm  into  the  bay  of  Carthage  :  and  then  denied  satisfaction  to  the 
otbeci-s  whom  Scipio  sent  to  complain  of  this  outrage  ;  and  lastly,  hi  defiance  of 
the  law  of  nations,  endeavored  to  seize  the  officers  thcinsehes  on  their  way  bach 
to  the  Roman  camp  at  TTliea.  By  such  conduct  tv.e  resentment  of  Scipio  is  de- 
scribed to  have  been  very  naturally  provohed  ;  and  the  war  yvas  renewed  with 
greater  animosity  than  ever.  This,  no  doubt,  was  Scipio's  own  report  of  these 
traesaclions,  which  Poly  bins,  the  intimate  friend  of  bis  adopted  grandson,  and 
deriving  his  information,  io  part  at  least,  from  Ltelius,  in  all  probability  sincerely 
believed.  But  it  is  probable  that  a  Carthaginian  narrative  of  the  war  in  Africa 
would  so  represent  the  matter,  that  posterity  would  esteem  the  behavior  of'  the 
Carthaginians,  in  breaking  off  the  tiuee  when  it  suited  their  purposes,  as  neither 
more  nor  less  disiiono-.ible  tlhui  1,'nc  conduct  of  Scipio  himself,  when  be  set  lire 
to  the  ca.mps  of  Syphax  and  Hasdrubal  ;  and  that,  although  the  success  was  dif- 
ferent, yet  the  treachery  in  both  cases,  whatever  if  may  have  been,  was  pretty 
nearly  equal. 

Hannibal,  we  are  told,  landed  a.t  Lepl.i.-i,s  at  what  season  of  the  year  we  know 
not ;  and  after  refreshing  his  troops  for  some  time  at.  Adruuicium, 
he  took  the  field,  and  advanced  to  the  neighborhood  of  Zama,  a 
town  situated,  as  I'olybius  describes  it,  about  five  days'  journey  from  Carthage, 
towards  the.  west.  It  seems  that  Scipio  was  busied  in  overrunning  tin;  country, 
and  in  subduing  the  several  towns,  when  he  was  interrupted  in  these  operations 
by  the  approach  of  Lie  Carthaginian  rimy,  fie  is  said  to  have  detected  some 
spies  sent  by  Hannibal  to  observe  his  position:  and  by  causing  them  to  be  led 
carefully  round  his  camp,  and  then  sent  bach  in  safety  to  Hannibal,  lie  so  excited 
the  admiration  of  his  antagonist,  as  to  make  him  solicit  a.  personal  interview,  with 
tee  hope  of  eii'eciir.g  a  termi  nation  ol  hostilities.  The  report  of  this  conference, 
and  of  the  speeches  of  the  two  generals,  savors  greatly  of  the  style  of  Roman 
family  memoirs,  the  most  unscrupulous  in  falsehood  of  any  pretended  records  of 
facts  that  the  world  has  yet  seen.  However,  the  meeting  ended  in  nothing  , 
and  the  next  day  the,  two  armies  were,  led  out  into  the  Held  for  the  last  decisive 
struggle.  The  numbers  on  each  side  v.7c  have  no  knowledge  of;  bat  probably 
neither  was  in  Ibis  respect  much  superior.  Masinissa,  however,  with  four  thou- 
sand Htimidian  cavalry,  besides  si\-  thousand  infantry,  had  joined  Scipio  a  few 
slays  before  the  battle  ;  while  Hamiibal,  who  had  so  often  been  indebted  io  the 
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sen  ices  .of  Numidians,  had  r.ow,  on  ibis  great  occasion,  only  l wo  thousand  horse 
of  that  nation  to  onpose  to  lite  numbers,  and  fori. Line,  and  activity  of  Masinissa. 
The  account,  uf  t-luj  disposition  of  both  amies,  a.ud  of  the  events  of  the,  notion, 
was  probably  drawn  up  by  Poly  bias  from  the  information  given  to  him  by  La- 
lius,  and  perhaps  from  the  family  records  of  the  house,  of  Scipio.  And  here  we 
may  admit  its  authority  to  bo  excellent.  It  states  thai  the  Roman  legions  were 
drawn  up  in  their  usual  order,  except  that  the  maniples  of  every  alternate  line  did 
not  cover  the  intervals  in  the  line,  before  them,  but  were  placed  one  behind  an- 
other,  thus  leaving  avenues  in  several  places  through  the  whole  depth  of  the  army 
from  front  to  rear.  These  avenues  were  loosely  iilled  by  [ho  light-armed  troops, 
who  had  received  orders  to  meet  the.  charge  of  the  elephants,  and  to  draw  them 
down  the  passages  left  between  the  maniples,  till  they  should  be  enticed  entirely 
beyond  U:e  roar  of  the  whole  army.  The  cavalry,  as  usual,  was  stationed  on  the 
wings;  vfasinissa,  with  his  Nnmidiiins,  on  the  right,  and  T.iehus,  with  the  Italians, 
on  the.  left.  On  the  other  side,  Hannibal  stationed  his  elephants,  to  the  iinmlmr 
of  eighty,  in  the  front  of  his  whole  line.  Next  to  these  were  placed  the  foreign 
troops  in  the  service  of  Carthage,  tivelve  thousand  strong,  consisting  of  Ligttri- 
ans,  Gauls,  inhabitants  of  the  Ba'eariau  islands,  and  Moors.  The  second  line 
was  composed  of  those  Africans  who  were  the  immediate  subjects  of  Carthage, 
and  of  the  Carthaginians  themselves;  while  Hannibal,  himself,  with  his  veteran 
soldiers,  v. ho  had  returned  with  him  from  !r.a.)y,  formed  a.  third  line,  which  was 
kept  in  reserve,  at  a  little  distance  behind  the  other  two.  The  "Numidian  cavalry- 
were  on  the  left,  opposed  to  their  own  countrymen  under  Masiuissa  ;  and  the 
I'arLhnsjinian  horse  on  the  right,  opposed  to  Lndius  and  the  I';. liars.  Alter  some 
skirmishing  of  the  Numidians  hi  the  two  armies,  Hatmibai's  elephants  advanced 
to  the  charge  ;  but  being  startled  by  the  sound  of  ihe  Tlomau  trumpets,  and  an- 
noyed by  the  light-armed  troops  of  the  enemy,  some  broke  oft'  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  fell  in  amongst  the  cavalry  of  their  own  army  on  both  the  wings  ;  so 
that  Ladius  and  Masir.issa,  availing  themselves  of  this  disorder,  drove  the  Cartha- 
ginian horse  speedily  .from  the  field.  Others  advanced  against  the  enemy's  lino, 
and  did  much  mischief;  till  at  length,  being  frightened,  and  becoming  ungov- 
ernable, they  were  enticed  by  the  light-armed  troops  of  the  Romans  to  follow 
them  down  the  avenues  which  .Scipio  had  purposely  left  open,  and  were  tints 
drawn  out  of  the  action  altogether.  Meantime  the  infantry  on  both  sides  met  : 
anil  after  a-  fierce  contest,  the  foreign  troops  in  Hannibal's  many,  nor  being  prop- 
erly supported  bv  the  soldiers  of  the  second  lire,  were  forced  to  give  ground; 
and  in  resentment  for  this  desertion,  they  fell  upon  the  Africans  and  Cartha- 
ginians, and  cut  them  down  as  enemies ;  so  that  these  troops,  at  once  assaulted 
by  their  fellow-soldiers,  and  by  the  pursuing  enemy,  were  also,  after  a  brave  re- 
sistance, defeated  and  dispersed.  Hannibal,  with  his  reserve,  kept  off  the  fugi- 
tives, by  preset ilint;'  spears  to  them,  and  obliging  them  to  escape  in  si  different 
direction  ;  and  he  then  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy,  trusting  thai;  they  would  he 
ill  able  to  resist  the  shock  of  a.  fresh  body  of  veterans,  after  having  already  been 
engaged  in  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle.  Seipio,  after  having-  c.viricated  his 
troops  from  the  heaps  of  dead  which  lay  between  him  anil  Hannibal,  commenced 
a  second,  and  a  far  more  serious  contest.  The  soldiers  on  both  sides  were  per- 
fect in  courage  and  in  discipline  ;  and  as  the  battle  went  on,  they  lei  I  in  the  ranks 
where  they  fought,  and  (heir  places  ivere  supplied  bv  their  comrades  with  un- 
ahated  zeal.  At  last  Lseiius  and  Masiuissa  returned  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy's  beaten  cavalry,  and  fell,  in  a  critical  moment,  upon  the  rear  of  Hannibal's 
army.6     Then  his  veterans,  surrounded  and  overpowered,  still  maintained  their 

•  The  battlo   •-•;'   Miirtai^-e   forms,    in    many    l:in<w  ('rum  'Ax.  so:^c  of  tho  first.  '.'.!^.;_-'i''K'i:t. 
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high  ronrdaiinu  ;  and  most  of  them  were  cut  down  when:  they  stood,  resist:!:  ;t  te 
the  lust,  I'iight,  indued,  wiis  not  easy;  for  the  country  was  a  plain,  and  the 
Unman  and  Kiunidiau  horse  were,  active  in  pursuit ;  yet  Hannibal,  when  he  saw 
the  battle  totally  lost,  with  a  nobler  fortitude  than  his  brother  bad  shown  at  the 
iMo.aurus,  escaped  from  the  field  Lo  Adrumctum.  Lie  knew  that  his  country 
would,  now  need  his  assistance  more  than  ever  ;  and  as  he  laid  been  hi  so  great  a 
degree  the  promoter  of  the  war,  it  ill  became  him  to  shrinl;  iVom  bearing  ids  full 
share  of  the  weight  of  its  disastrous  issue. 

On  the  plains  of  Xama  twenty  thousand  of  the   Carthaginian  army  were  slain, 

i«oftt«  u  Rn^  an  c<Fa*  number  taken  prisoners  ;  but.  the  consequences  of  the 
'"  °'     battle  far  exceeded  the  greatness  of  the  immediate  victory.     It  was 

not  the  mere  destruction  of  an  army,  but  the  iinal  conquest  of  ike  only  power 
that  seemed  able  to  combat  Home  on  equal  terms.  Tn  the  state  of  the  ancient 
world,  with  so  lew  nations  really  great  and  powerful,  and  so  little  of  a  common 
feeling  pervading  them,  there  was  neither  the  disposition  nor  the  mnterials  fir 
forming  a  general  confederacy  ngainst  the  power  of  Rome  ;  and.  the  single  efforts 
o:  Maear.lor.i;:,  of  Syria,  and  of  Uaiahage  herself  ;ii'ter  the  fatal  event  of  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war,  were  of  no  other  use  than  to  provoke  their  own  rue.  The  defeat 
of  Hannibal  insured  the  empire  of  the  ancient  civilized  world. 

The  only  hope  of  the  Carthaginians  now  rested  on  the  forbearance  of  Scipio  ' 
Tm™  of  He  panes  and  tllcv  again  sen':  deputies  to  him,  with  a  full  confession  of  the 
Brauted to cwaiap.  |nj ust.ioc  of  their  conduct  in  the  first  origin  of  the  war,  and  still 
more  in  their  recent  violation  of  the  truce,  and  with  a  renewal  of  their  supplica- 
tions for  peace.  The  conqueror,  telling  them  that  he  was  moved  solely  bv  consid- 
erations of  ihe  dignity  of  Rome,  and  the  uncertainty  of  all  huma.n  greatness,  and 
in  no  degree  by  any  pity  for  misfortunes  which  were  so  well  deserved,  presented 
the  terms  on  which  alone  they  could  hope  for  mercy.  "  They  were  to  make 
amends  for  the  injuries  done  to  the  liomans  during  the  truce ;  to  restore  all  pris- 
oners and  deserters  ;  to  give  up  all  their  ships  of  war,  except  ten,  and  all  theii 
elephants  ;  to  engage  in  no  war  at  all  out  of  Africa,  nor  in  Africa  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Romans;  to  restore  to  Masinissa  all  that  had  belonged  to  him  or  any 
of  his  ancestors;  to  feed  the  Roman  army  for  three  months,  and  pay  it  till  it 
should  be  recalled  home;  to  pay  a  contribution  of  ten  thousand  Etiboic  talents, 
at  the  rate  of  two  hundred'  talents  a  year,  for  fifty  years  ;  and  lo  give  a  hundred 
hostages,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  thirty,  lo  he  selected  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Roman  general."  At  this  price  the  Carthaginians  were  allowed  to  hold 
their  former  dominion  in  Africa,  and  lo  enjoy  their  independence,  till  it  should 
seem  convenient  lo  the  Romans  to  complete  their.'  destruction.  Vet  Hannibal 
strongly  urged,  that  the  terms  should  be  accepted,  and,  it  is  said,  rudely  inter- 
runted1  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  at  Carthage,  who  wns  sneaking  iig-unst 
them.  He  probably  felt,  as  his  father  had  done  under  circumstances  nearly  sim- 
ilar, that  for  the  present  resistance  was  vain ;  but  that  by  purchasing  peace  at 
any  price,  and  by  a  wise  management  of  their  internal  resources,  ids  countrymen 
might  again  bad  an  opportunity  to  recover  their  losses.  1'eaee  was  accordingly 
signed;  the  Romim  army  returned  to  Italy;  and  Hannibal,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
live,  haying  seen  the  schemes  of  his  whole  life  utterly  ruined,  was  now  begimuag, 
with  equal  patience  and  resolution,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  them  again. 

From  our  scanty  notices  of  the  succeeding  years  of  his  lifts,  we  learn  that  bis 
wi.,a-™,iiBpoisrroF  conduct,  as  a  citizen,  displayed  great  wisdom  and  great  integrity. 
L  ;:. ■..'■.;;,;.:  11  is  said  I  i  have  reduced  the  exorbitant*  power  of  an  order  of 
(socio AimocLt,..  perpetual  judges,  wdiose  authority  was  very  extensive,  and  had  been 
greatly  abused,     lie  turned  his  attention  also  to  the  employment  of  the  public 

roriprmd  with  ouli  !h>!';]kt  ;  lerat  Zamn  the  re-  thiijii  Dumas,  Cain-iii/piti  ckl*ifl,  and  Vv:Mnn 

servu  was  dtfaied  by  tin:  elaiisrts  of  l,ail"mh  ;  tome  xiii. 

while  it  was  viii.ori;ai>i  ;.:  _U;m;e.'.':.  ov'r.Yd  k>         '   l'oh  Ij.us,  XV. '.1.8. 
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revenue,  much  of  which  Iks  found  lo  be  embodied  by  persons  in  ofliee,  while  the 
people  were  heavily  taxed  to  raise  the  yearly  contributions  duo  to  the  Romans 
by  the  last  treaty.  When  a  man  of  such  high  character  raked  his  voice  against. 
80  gross  an  abuse,  there  was  yet,  vigor  enough  in  the  popular  part  of  (.he  Cart.hn- 
ginian  constitution  to  give  him  effectual  support ;  and  it.  appeals  that  th"  evil  was 
removed,  and  the  public  revenue  henceforward  applied  to  public  services.  Han- 
nibal, however,  bud  thus  created  many  powerful  enemies  ;  and  ere  long  they 
found  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  hatred.  The  war  between  Rome  and 
.Macedonia  bad  lately  been  concluded;  and  the  success  of  the  Romans,  and  their 
commanding  in'erferonee  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  awakened  the  fears  and  joalousy 
of  Autiochus,  king  of  Syria,  whose  kingdom  was  the  greatest,  possessed  by  any 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  lfe  seemed  disposed  to  take  up  the  contest 
which  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  had  been  compelled  to  resign  ;  and  the  Romans 
were  either  informed,  or  fancied,  that  Hannibal  was  using  all  his  influence  at 
Carthage  to  persuade  his  countrymen  to  join  Iiim.  Accordingly  a  commission 
was  sent  to  the  Carthaginian  government,  reepih'ing  them  l.o  punish  l.taembal  as 
a  disturber  of  the  peace  between  the  two  nations,  Hannibal,  knowing  that  he 
should  be-  unable,  to  resist  the  efforts  of  his  domestic  enemies,  when  thus  sup- 
ported by  the  influence  of  Rome,  seems  at  last  to  have  surrendered  his  long- 
ci'.erisbed  hopes  of  restoring  his  country  to  her  ancient  greatness.  Tie  Louud. 
means  to  escape  from  Carthage,  and  procured  a  vessel  to  transport  him  to  Tyre, 
where  he  was  received  with  all  the  honors  due  to  a  man  who  had  shed  such 
glory  on  the  Pbomieian  name,  and  from  whence  he  easily  reached  the  court  oi 
Antioehus,  at  Antiocb.  Finding  that  the  king  was  already  set  out  on  his  way 
towards  Greece,  be  followed  am!  overtook  hhu  at  Ephesus  ;  and  being  cordially 
received,  be  contributed  powerfully  to  fix  him  in  his  determination  (o  declare 
war  on  the  Romans,  and  was  retained  near  his  person,  as  one  of  bis  most  valuable 
counsellors. 

The  ability  of  Hannibal  was  displayed  again  on  this  new  occasion,  by  the  plans 
which  he  recommended  for  the  prosecuiion  of  the  war.  He  first.  w„  „f  auuo*,.. 
and  most  strongly  urged  lhat  he  should  be  sent''  with  an  army  into  "  .i. ■ .'."., '.   ;., 

Italy;  there,  he  said,  the  Romans  were  most  vulnerable  ;  and  an  '''"'"'■ 
attack  made  upon  their  own  country  might  distract  their  counsels,  and  at  least 
lessen  their  means  of  carrying  on  hostilities  iu  Greece  or  Asia.  When  ibis  meas- 
ure was  abandoned,  owing,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  king's  jealousy  of  the,  glory  which 
Hannibal  would  gain  hy  its  .success,  his  next  proposal  was1-1  that  the  alliance  of 
Philip,  king  of  Maeedon,  should  be  purchased,  at  any  price.  Macedon  was  a 
power  strong  enough  to  take  a  substantial  part  in  the  war,  and  would  be  too  im- 
portant to  escape,  as  the  little  second  or  third-rate  slates  might  do,  by  forsaking 
its  ally  as  soon  as  be  should  experience  any  reverses.  This  counsel  was  also 
neglecied  ;  and  Plmip  united  himself  with  the  Romans  against  Antioehus  :  so 
that  Hannibal,  employed  only  in  a  subordinate  naval  command,  a.  duly  for  which 
his  experience  had  in  no  way  litled  him.  could  render  the  kin:;-  no  esseati.d  service  ; 
and  in  a  short  time,  when  the  Romans  had  brought  the  war  to  a  triumphant  end, 
he  was  obliged  to  seek  another  asylum,  as  Aniiochns  bad  agreed,  by  one  of  the 
articles"  of  the  treat;',  lo  surrender  him  up  to  the  Roman  [vovernmcut.  His  last 
refuge  was  the  court  of  Prusias,  king  of  Jht.hynia.  "With  that  prince  he  remained 
about  five  years;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  that  be  gained  a  vic- 
tory, while  commanding  hi-;  [U:et,  over  his  old  enemy  Kumeties,  king  of  Per- 
gamus.  All  has  own  prospects  bad  long  since  been  uilerly  ruined  ;  anil  the  con- 
dition of  such  a.  mat),  reduced  to  the  stale  of  a  dependent  exile,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  so  humble  a  sovereign  as  fVu-ias,  might  lane  satisfied  the  most,  violent 
hatred  of  the  Romans.  Rut  it  seems  they  could  not  be  free  from  uneasiness 
while  Hannibal  lived  ;  and  when  a  Roma::  embassy  was  seat  to  (lie  court  of  Pra- 

■  Livr,  XXXIV.  60.  Livy,  XXXVI.  :•  »  Polybius,  XXI.  14. 
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sins,  that  king,  -hvV, c:l In- r  spontaneously,  or  at  the  solicitation  of  the  ambassadors, 
[itemised  to  put  their  "vent  enemy  into  their  hands.  His  treachery,  however,  wa;i 
suspected  by  Hannibal  ;  and  when  lie  found  the  avenues  lo  Lis  house  secured  by 
the  king's  guards,  ho  is  said  to  have  destroyed  himself  by  a  poison  which  lie  had 
Ions;  carried  about  him  for  such  an  emergency.  Some  particulars  are  added  by 
Livy  a.nil  Plutarch,  which,  no'  !:■■■?-]! i -lt  credibly  attested,  nor  jikely  to  hove  beoo:a.o 
publicly  known,  it  is  needless  to  insert  here,  J.t  is  sufneienf  lo  sma-,  that  .(Tanni- 
bal  died  by  bis  own  band,  to  avoid  Ming  into  the  power  of  the  Romans,  at 
JSieomodia,  in  Rithynia  ;  and,  as  nearly  as  we  can  ascertain,  in  Liu?  sixty-fourth 
year  of  Ids  age. 

If  the  characters  of  men  be  estimated  according  to  the  steadiness  with  which 
they  have  followed  the  true  principle  of  action,  we  cannot  assign 
a  high  place  to  Hannibal.  But  if  patriotism  were  indeed  the  great- 
est of  virtues,  and  a  resolute  devotion  to  the  interests  of  bis  country  wore  all  the 
duty  that  a  public  man  can  be  expected  to  fulfil,  he  woid.i  then  dese.;-ve  V:\:'  mo:-1, 
lavish  praise.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  the  lidici'h-  with  which  Juvor.d 
has  treated  his  motives,  as  if  he  had  been  actuated  merely  by  a  romantic  de- 
sire of  glory.  On  the  contrary,  his  whole  conduct  displays  the  loRiest  genius, 
and  the  boldest  spirit  of  enterprise,  happily  subdued  and  directed  by  a  cool  judg- 
ment to  the  furtherance  of  the  lienor  and  interests  of  his  country  ;  and  his  sacri- 
fice of  seliish  pride  and  passion,  when  after  the  battle  of  Zamn,  he  urged,  the 
acceptance  of  peace,  and  lived  to  support  the  disgrace  of  Carthage,  with  the  pa- 
tient hope  of  one  day  repairing  it,  affords  a.  strong  contrast  to  the  cowardly  despoil 
with  which  some  of  the  best  of  the  Romans  deprived  their  country  of  their 
service  by  suicide.  Of  the  extent  of  his  abilities,  the  history  of  his  life  is  the 
lu:st  evidence  :  as  a.  ifeaera'.,  ids  conduct  remains  unchroged  with  a.  single  error  ; 
for  the  idle  censure  which  Livy  presumes  to  pass  on  him  for  not  marching  to 
Home  after  the  batflo  of  Canute,  is  founded  on  such  mere,  ignorance,  thai:  it  does 
not  deserve  any  serious  notice.  His  knowledge  of  human  nature,  ar.d  his  ascendency 
over  men's  minds,  are  shown  by  the  uninterrupted  authority  which  he  exorcised 
alike  "m  his  prosperity  and  adversity  over  a::  army  oorapnsed  of  so  many  various  and 
discordant  materials,  and  which  had  no  other  bond  than  the  personal  character 
of  Lhe  leader.  .As  a.  statesman,  lie  ivas  at  once  manly,  disinterested,  and  sensible  ; 
a  real  reformer  of  abuses  in  bis  domestic  policy,  and  in  his  measures,  with  respect 
to  foreign  enemies,  keeping  the  just  limit  between  weakness  and  bkud  obstinacy, 
lie  stands  reproached,  however,  with  covetousness  by  the  Cartlia  gin  inns,  and 
with  cruelty  by  the  Remans.  The  mat  charge  is  sustained  by  no  fn.ets  that  have 
be-on  transmitted  to  us;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  very  same  vice 
was  long  imputed  by  party  violence  to  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  that 
the  imputation  has  been  lately  proved  by  his  biographer  to  have  boon  utterly 
calumnious.  Of  cruelty  indeed,  according  to  modem  principles,  he  cannot  be 
acquitted  :  and  his  putting  to  death  all  the  Romans  whom  he  found  on  his  march 
through  Italy,  after  the  battle  of  the  lake  Thrasy menus,  was  a  savage  excess 
of  hosiility.  Yot  many  instances  of  courtesy  are  recorded  of  him,  even  by  his 
enemies,  in  h:s  treatment  of  the  bodies  of  the  generals  who  fell  in  action  against 
him  ;  and  certainly,  it  compared  with  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  .Roman  com- 
manders, bis  actions  deserve  1:0  peculiar  brand  of  barbarity.  Still  it-  is  little  to 
his  honor,  that  be  was  not  more  careless  of  human  suffering  than  Maroellus  or 
Sr.ipio  ;  nor  can  the  urgency  of  his  circumstances,  or  the  evil  influence  of  his 
friends,  to  both  which  Poly  bias  attributes  much  of  the  cruelty  ascribed  to  him, 
be  justly  admitted  as  a  defence,  ft  is  the-  prevailing  crime  of  men  in  high,  sta- 
tion to  be  forgetful  of  individual  misery,  so  long  as  it  forwards  their  grand 
objects;  ar.d  it  is  most  important,  that  our  admiration  of  great  public  talents 
and  brilliant  successes  should  not  lead  us  to  tolerate  an  indifference  to  human 
Buffering. 
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EXPiANATIOH  OF  THE  FIRST  TABLES. 


Tbf:  preceding  tables  exhibit  a  view  of  the  lists  of  consuls  and  military  tribunes  from 
rise  beginning  of  the  eonunonw'eu.llh  to  flic  Gaulish  invasion,  according  io  four  dhthiet 
aiir.Iios-it.ics;  the  remains  of  (he  b'a^ti  Capholiei,  Livy,  TUndorus  Sioalus,  and  Diouysitis 
oi  i  lalicarnassus.  And  T  have  endea.vored  i.o  arrange  each  list  according  tci  'he  chronol- 
ogy adojn'ed  by  iis  own  particular  author;  so  that  as  this  chronology  varies,  the  same 
year  w:li  be  found  marked  by  i.iiu  names  of  dilTc.reiit  sois  of  consuls,  according  as  we 
prefer  one  of  thesis  lour  authorities  to  the  other. 

I.  The  principal  fragments  of  'he  (''ssli  Oapii.tnini  were  disegtered  hi  the  year  lii-ifi, 
in  the  course  of  some  exca.va.iions  which  were  then  being  male  u)i  ike  ground,  of  l.lie 
ancient  Forum.  I'hoy  have  been  preserved  Id  the  museum  of  the  ('npitol,  Mid  their 
contents  have  heen  long  known  to  'he  world,  an  thp.y  have  been  o.fien  published,  .illy 
evlraets  hsvo  been  taseu  fVom  dm  ciUfnii  of  Signnius;  and  V  have  been  careful  lo  give 
(hem  in  their  genuine  state,  whhent  no'leing  the  additions  by  which  Mgouius  allempied 
to  sunmy  from  conjecture  i.be  lost  or  eflne.cd  words  of  the  original  marble. 

It  happened,  however,  that  about  fw'.i  hundred  ami  seventy  years  after  the  discovery 
of  ihese  fragments,  Iwo  other  fragments  of  the  s:;me  marble  were  brought  to  light  in 
the  course  of  ;t  new  exeaA'stio:!  in  ihe  Forum,  on  Hie  very  sjiof  where  ibe  former  ro- 
nuiins  oiy.1  been  found.      This  wna  in  ibe  years  IS  17  mid  18 IS  ;  and  Signer  l;.j.-_'e  -  i.  ;i:i 

eminent  ll.afa.n  anthp.tary,  p.iblidied  a  fac-skoile  of  these  lew,'  pur  ion;.'  of  the-  Fasti,  I 

niiisliaded  litem  in  two  able  memoirs  published  ,';i.  .'Milan  in  the  year  18]  S,  The  new 
pieces  joined  on  exactly  with  ihose  discovered  before;  so  thai,  in  several  instances  n 
word,  of  wbieb  only  one  syllable  laid  been  preferred  in  the  former  fragment,  was  now 
eompleicd  by  the  discovery  of  the  remaining  syib.blo,  after  an  inicrva.l  of  nearly  three 
t'entiirics.  I  li.iv-.-.  1  !ii  1  ■■.  i '1 1 : ■  * ■ ,  copied  their  contents  from  ibeghesi's  odi'.ioii,  and  incorpo- 
rated them  with  the  older  fragments  published  long  ago  by  Sigoimis. 

These  Fasti  do  not  notice  the  (beck  O'yoinhels :  bin  they  preserve  in  several  places 
notices  oi'  I.be  yen's  from  ibe  foundation  of  Rome.  Thus  the  consulship  of  Sex.  (l/.iine- 
i.ilius  a.nd  1'.  Curistus  is  placed  in  (lie  year  :iuO,  and  ilie  triumph  of  the  consuls  who  ini- 
mediaioly  succeeded  the  decern  v. ba.ie,  i\l.  Tloralius  ami  I..  Valerius,  is  assigned  to  the 
Uior.th  of  August,  ,10!.  It  appears,  then,  that  these  Fasti  only  allow  two  years  to  ilie 
decern  vim  !e,  and  not  throe;  and,  moreover,  that  ihey  place  its  commencement  :iu  the 
\(\ir  ;-lir2.  agreeing  in  Ihei.  respect  with  the  chronology  of  Livy. 

II.  Livy  «!so  makes  no  mention  ei'  the  Creek  chronology;  but  he  loo,  from  iime  to 
lime,  notices  tins  years  from  the  building  of  Rome.  Thus  lie  places  the  iirst  iiinl.ll.uilori 
of  l.iie  nihil  cry  trijuiieship  in  t'.ji)  (IV.  7),  ;;nd  Ihe  begi.'.ming  of  i.be  de.ceinv  irate  in  ?,{':! 
(III.  33).  Taking  ihese  two  da.les  for  my  starting  points,  1  have  calculated  .from  them 
;!:e  dates  of  ihe  years  before  and  afier  ihem,  according  lo  Livy's  list  of  consuls.  This 
bring-;  the  date  of  the  expulsion  of  (be  I'ur'iuins  10  i.be  year  'M-7  ;  but  then  it  seems 
probab'c  that  Liey  has  oiniitcd  ilie  eonsii'is  of  the  fourl.h  year  of  ihe  cemmoue.'enjtiy  by 
accident;  a.nd  ii,  seems  as  if  he  hud  omitted  tho;o  of  one  or  two  years  move  at  the  be- 
ginning uf  the  great  Volschm  war  of  CorhdanuH,  "VVitii  the  addition  of  these  i.avee 
years,  the  ilrst  year  of  the  eomiuonweiAth  wn-.tlif  become  tiie  yenr  Jit,  v.'hicb  wi,ahl 
agree  will:  J, ivy's  own  calculation  of  the  reigns  of  ihe  several  tings;  bid:  as  my  object 
in  (hese  tables  wa.s  ralher  io  give  the  actual  chronology  of  the  several  attthorilies  than 
to  endcavu'  to  correct  i:,  J  have  reckoned  no  greater  number  of  consulships  in  the  table 
of  ibe  FaU.i  a.ceoidiag  io  Livy,  (ban  Livy  himself  allows  for. 

III.  Diouy-iiis  regularly  gkes  the  Olympian-:!  along  will;  Hie  l-.oiean  consulships,  so 
tiuil  (be  synchronis-ic  part,  of  his  elironohsgy  emi  he-  aseert-aiued  with  ceriainiy.  VVi'li 
him,  ibe  ihs,i,  year  of  too  cenimoim  eakb  is  ihe  iirst  year  of  the  sixij'-eighih  Olympiad 
(J.  71) ;  and  the  !  'nuli-Ji  invasion  talis  in  ihe  iirst,  year  oi'  1he  liiiivlv-eigf.i.h  Oiea;pi:.d  ; 
eo  lb/it  ihcre  were   iosl  0:1c  hunilred   ens  tweuiv  vcars  bi.sweeu  ihem.     A.eain,  lh"  ilrsl 
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year  of  inc.  [.orniionweell.h  is  the  two  hundred  and  forty-fifth  from  Ihe  fonntlat.iou  0'' 
Rome  (I.  7o);  ho  that  ins  (bullish  invasion  falls,  accoruine;  to  Tiie.tiiysins,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  lino,  ii'nl  'die  ini.erinedi.'ii.e  years  ca.n,  therefore,  ho  determined  without  diilicull.y 
But  as  the  remaining  part  ut'  Dioi  i~i  siss:  hisi  nrv  end-  a  I  the  year  of  Rome  312,  we  can 
not  compare  ai  s  lisls  of  I. lie  consuls  js.h1  military  tribunes,  from  313  i.o  3t>5,  with  Ikoso 
of  the  Fasti  Capii.olini,  of  Livy.  and  of  Diodorus. 

•  IV.  Diodorus  gives  the  Olympiad  also,  but  his  synchrouisiie  system  does  not  agree 
'.villi  that  of  lilonysins.  Wo  have  not  hi-;  list  of  the  early  consulships,  because  his  tor.l.h 
bind;  which  <ionLniiie.il  (hem  is  lust ;  hut  tin;  seventy-fifth  Olympiad  iiiRs  according  L(i 
Ilim,  in  the  consuls!  ip  of  Sp.  Cabins  and  I'roclas  Virgisiiis,  wlie-iains  lliat  s-,,?m;  consul- 
ship is  by  lj;.:nsynins  placed  ;it.:  years  earlier,  in  the  last,  year  of  the  sc-venty-ihird  (>!yi:<- 
pkul.  Accordingly,  it'  flic  list,  of  consu',-,  ill  the  two  writers  had  combined  to  agree  with 
oni;  another,  l  ho  invasion  of  the  Gauls  would  iiavo  fallen,  by  Diodorus'  ivd;"ir.:;.  h.- 
the  second  year  of  the  uiiieliy-iih'.th  Olympiad.  And  yet.  hi:  does  place  ii,  in  the  second 
year  of  the  niiiei.y-eiosiih  Olympiad.  This  is  ihe  da'o  assigned  lo  it  by  Roiybius  if.  fij, 
aiKi  it  was  probably  so  uenerally  agreed  upon,  that  li'io'.loriis  thought,  himself  obliged  to 
conform  his  reckoning  to  it.  lie  had.  already  introduced  into  his  lis;,  several  vavia.lioaa 
from  the  Fn-di  fifiowod  by  Itionysiiis.  For"  instance,  lie  had  omitted  the  consulship  of 
0.  .!  -alias  an     I  in  'ihiii       i       ]  1  in  Olyinp.  74-4 ;  anil  bo  b:;d  then  in- 

serted (.wo  onusiibhips  unknown  lo  Dh.inysius,  to  l.ity,  and  to  the  fasti  Oapili.diai,  in 
Oiymp.  '&2--X  and  H2-3.  Tuns  the  first  yc;tr  of  ;ho  dcceu.ivirnle.  winch  according  to  itio- 
nysiiis was  Olymp,  83-S,  is  with  Diodorus  Olyinp.  Sl-1.  The  difference  is  then  reduced 
by  one  year,  aooaitse  Jlioi'orits  assigns  only  two  yea.rs  to  the  ilocemvlrnl.e  instead  of 
three;  and  bias  i'a-  famous  consulship  e!' L.  Valerius  and  ?.[.  lioratir.s-  is  placed  by  him 
fivo  yw.Y*  later  than  by  Ilionysiiis,  in  Olyinp.  84-::  iastea.d  of  Oiymp.  t>;i-2.  lint  after 
this  he  inserts  another  consulship  in  Olymp.  00-],  so  that  the  difiereuce  is  ugahi  raised 
to  six  years,  and  the  Garnish  invasion  ought,  conseciionily  to  have  heon  placed  in  Olymp, 
99-3.  To  prevent  this,  ami  i.o  bring  it.  to  OK'iiip.  PH-:>,  he  strikes  oui  its'  co  ,..  ■■■  I  ips 
and  milibiry  tribiineshios  of  live  yoar^  fioui  Olymp.  <)'!-'.!  ;o  Olj  nip.  l-'A-ii  inclusive,  so  that 
the  tribunes  whom  he  places-  hi  Olymp.  91-2  are  JL  ^ere/ins,  lU.  I'apitius,  an;!  s-f.  ^crvi  litis, 
whom  he  ought,  according  to  his  own  syslam,  to  Viavc  o'ai-od  in  Olyinp.  92-3,  The  ob. 
icct  desirci!  is  tans  aceoiniiliidied,  and  the  '."iaolisb  invasion  is  in  I  hi-,  manner  thrown  had! 
i.o  Olymp.  Oin-:'.  Jjui.  so  resoh.a'd.  wlls  .'Diodorus  I.o  i'oiiow  ;iis  own  system  in  his  jjeneral 
::l  r',.i"".',L.-<-,  allhoimn  he.  had  ii.dl.  Iiimsoif  in  a  manner  force'!  lo  d.epari  from  ii.  i:i  si'.inf' 
Ihe  date  of  the  Gaulish  invasion,  that,  in  order  lo  return  to  it,  he  fills  up  the  five  vests 
IVnio'.vina' Olyaip.  93-1!  w-i:b  the  very  same  eon-n!sbips  and  Irihiineships  w- hicli  he  had 
already  ;:Lcen  for  i:  and  ike  four  years  preceding  it;,  so  that  the  ini',i;:iry  irihiues  of 
Ob.-u'.[i.  'M-l  are,  in  fac;,  the  l.rihnni's  of  tin'  year  ne.vt  .aflcr  ihe  Onulish  invasion,  ant 
those  of  Olymp.  ytr-3  are  evidenfly,  all  honoh"  ihe  names  are  grievously  eotrnpled,  the 
very  s.'uue  with  Ihe  iaihunes  whom  iie  'rid  before  placed  in  Oh  nij>.  (I;l-J,;m<l  luiih^r  whose 
tiibuneahip  he  had  given  his  neeouul  of  Ihe  Gaulish  war. 

Thus  much  will  suffice  in  illustration  of  the  table,  I;,  may  be  observed,  however,  as 
a.  proof  of  (he  confusion  of  the  early  ehrouolooy  of  Rome,  lliat,  the  i.oiiy  instance  in  whie.il 
the  Roman  imuals  of  lais  period  nllc:u|acd  any  syLiea'ouism  wiib  inc.  oients  of  i'orei.'oi 
liistory.  hnuls  but  to  perplex  (be  suliject  siill  more.  The  annals  of  the  year  of  Route 
Ii:!;!,  nee: saline;  lo  l.ivy:s  vecbouiue;,  ihal  is,  flu'  year  of  the  consulship  of  T.  Qadntius  ;;ud 
U.  Ju'ius,  had  i-eeon.hal  that  i;i  that  year  the  Oviar.yiaians  lirst  crossed  over  wilb  an  <iruiy 
in'.o  Sicily,  having  hemi  invited  I.o  lube  pari,  in  the  domestic  wars  of  ihe  .Sicilian  slates. 
Now  Ibis  year,  accord  hp;  to  J'iuncsius,  was  01  vino.  87-4,  and  according  to  i  >0  ova  :  i1 
would  he  Olyinp.  89-1 ,  Rut  the  Carthaginians  crossed  over  into  -Sicily,  for  the  first  lime 
since  the  reign  of  Gelon,  in  Olymp.  :>:>-:■;,  according-  lo  Diodorus.  XIII.  ii;.  alio,  this  is  con- 
firmed by  Xc nop hon,  I  iellenie.  i.  E,  ad  linem,  so  i.ha.t.  the  true  date  of"  ibis  event  is  nine- 
(oiai  years  later  than  the  date  assigned  to  it  in  the  Roms.n  annals,  if  we  tbilow  the  reck- 
oning of  Dionysius,  ami  fourteen  years  laicr  if  we  follow  that  of  Diodorus.  ISIebniir 
supposes  thai  thaRo i  annalists  CO  tfused  the  Carl  haginian  invasion  with  the  firsl  ap- 
pearance of  an  Ai'aeniaTiileei  in  Siciiy,  inuuelv,  wil.ii  the  expedition  of  Laches,  in  Ihef  f<h 
year  of  the  I'oloponnesir.n  war  (Thucydides,' ill.  Hi;)..  !ba.:.  is,  in  Olymp.  88-1!.  Rui.  this 
Is  one  of  Hie  very  few  coined,  ores  of  "siebuhr  which  appear  to  me  quite  iuipiaybnble.  _  The 
expeihiiiui  of  iaa-h'as  con-iste'.l  only  <if  Iv.viiiy  ship-,  aial  lis  upe rati'.' lis  were  se  ic-.L.  ai  ,■■ 
isnil  licit  ii  eaujiol  he  conceived  lo  have  allr.ici.ed  the  aiieniion  of  ihe  Romans.  But  the 
Caiifc.guusu  e\p<alitioa  which  Hannibal  led  against,  fVenus  eonsisled.  according  to  Ihe 
iowa.'st  contirntation,  of  one  hundred  fhonsasul  men  and  sixty  ships  of  wn»;  aii'.l  bis  great 
f;tieeess  in  the  lies' ruci  ion  of  so  powerful  a  city  as  S-elinus  was  likely  to  have  spread  ter- 
ror through  all  the  lasso  boring  countries.      Vet  bow  is  it  possible  lo  make  the  ninety. 
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fiMWiiiL  Oivnipiad  svnchroni/e  it  lib  flic  cen-edship  of  T.  Qjhuelhis  mid  ('.  'alius,  l.lmf  is, 
with  the  year  323  or  321  of  Rome'; 

Note. — [  hive  ttviil  that  1  ,:vy  phcen  'die  be^ini  ne-  of  the  tiMem1,  i  i:i  l  ■;-  in  ;!■■,■  '.e:,r  :;'i2. 
I£is  words  are,  '-Anno  ireceiitesinio  alien)  qiuuu  eoiidil.n.  TJoein  urn  I.,"  HI.  33.  Tint  Siyo- 
nius  undurstundn  this  {o  mean  tho  year  301.  although  he  finds  it  dilheiilt  to  make  out 
r.ine  years,  in  1  .ivy's  narrative  bui.u-r.cn  lliu  first  decemvirnlu  mul  the  inslilut.ion  of  tlie 
mi'.il n.ry  l.ribiineship.  which  1  .ivy  places  L.^yiH.d  all  disrate  in  the  year  310.  As  to  the 
e;nuiiinaiic:il  cviuslion,  nK.knegli  I  am  uwai'o,  that  the-  |)uin(.  has  been  contested,  yet  it 
seems  in  mo  eel  ah  i  thai.  "  An  no  treceiitosimo  nllero"  must  nfj'i.iiY  the  year  'Mi:2,  :,<\d  not 
301.  For  -'alter"  must  immediately  precede  "  l.criiiiv1  j::nl  there  cjiii  be  no  doubt  '.hat 
"Anno  l.reccni.esimo  i.eriio"  would  signify  ike.  year  303.  The  confuaion  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  such  expression,!  its  l:  alloc  al>  vcidoi.-iniu,"  wiiic-li,  :;Ukou;,ii  Servies  ioterprels 
even  this  to  mem;  the  "  t.kirteenfli,11  may  yet,  I  suppose,  be.  fnirly  understood  to  be  the 
twelfth,  becnune  here  the  inclusive  system  of  reckoning  h;  fbUuwed,  and  tile  eleventh 
yeai'  itself  i-s  connled  as  1bo  fir  si,  tli.e  twe'lih  us  the  seeded  1'roin  the  eleventh,  the 
thivteenih  as  ilie  third,  and  so  on.  Tims  the  liiirlccui.b  of  Murch  in.  jiccordbia;  to  tho 
Ronm.n  reckoninir,  the  third  liny  before  the  Jdos,  or  fit'ieenth,  because  the  hftcr  li.i  J. I  =-■■.-! i " 
is  reckoned  ;:s  the  first,  lint  in  abslraet  numeral  expressions,  such  as  "  ireeertesiino 
iiliero,"  it  is  different,  for  here  the  inclusive  iveteni  is  not  followed,  ;,od  '-alter'1  is  there- 
fore, the.  "  second''  in  our  sense  of  tho  won],  and  "  troeenlesiino  prime"  would  be  the 
date  of  Ihu  year  preceding  it.  The  usage  of  the  Creek  word  ichep'-f  in  e.vncily  una.lo- 
ffou;!  Ui  Ibis,  iiirijip  ha  Jicru  n;i'  n«xi'  '.V'liild  he  ilie  ye:ir  ne vi  al'lor  i.ko-  battle,  Vi'ia.'i  we 
should  mere  .nntiirnlly  en  1 1  the  ':  lirsl.  year1  nl'.er  it.  lint  'o>,u;<Ti'ii-i!=«™>i  ^',.;  T-.rs  hn-av 
is  not  the  one  hundred  and  lirst,  but,  the  one  hundred  a.nd  seeond  Olympiad.  If  Sigo- 
nins'  iiilorpreki.liou  could  be  shown  to  be  riglil,  it  would  only  oaibarrnss  Jii-v-  system  si  ill 
more:  fur  it'  'Ureee.UT.csiiuo  altet'o"  memin  whni:  we  siiould  eaii  "  the  [free  hundred  mid 
iirsi,11  then  "  (roeentesimo  iieeiino'1  in  T, ivy,  TV.  7,  runs',  bo  what,  we  should  call  the 
"  ihree  hundred  nad  iiinlh,11  it  beiu;r  eertain  -h;J  hi  nil  reekoniit;:/.-  -'alter'1  it*  ho.iiiedhiteiy 
fo!iowB(l  by  "  terfius." 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  SECOND  TABLES. 


1  have  continued  11 1 o  tables  of  military  tribunes  and  consuls  fi-oni'  the  point  of  tiins 

at  which  Uiey  ended  in  the  preceding  ones,  to  tlic  end  of  the  first  Punic,  war.  I  have 
giver.,  as  before,  Liu:  lists  of  consuls  from  LLvy  and  Diodorus  si)  far  ns  their  remaining 
work-:  contain  l.heui;  and  I  have  no  v.'  given  the  fragments  of  fne  1'asli  Cnpiloliui  which 
relate  to  Ike  period  conlainet.l  in  the  fables  ivitJiout  any  onris-don.  and  at  1.1; r:  same  time- 
will  ion  t  adding  i.o  the  words  or  even  letters  which  o\is:  on  the  lYa<mieuts  of  the  marble 
hillierlo  niseovercd. 

The  Fasti  of  Diodoras  end  with  ihe  year  452,  and  those  of  T-ivy  with  the  year  459; 
and  the  Fasti  Cnpitnliui  are  wanting  for  several  years  here  and  It.  o  lioi.li  Wore  and 
all vi'  Ihat  period.  I  have.  therefore,  given  hm  oilier  sets  of  Fasli,  one  of  which  goes  1  ■  v 
tko  inline  of  ilii:  Sicilian  i'nsli,  because  Omiifio  i'amiin  tound  the  MM.  containing  it  in 
Sicily.  Casnubon  copied  Ihe  'M'H.  and  gave  his  copy  to  Sealiger,  v.  iio  published  it  in  Ids 
edition  of  Eusebius,  pp.  227-iii)!»,  under  the  tille  of  l-iTn/iii  xpfrw. 

The  ether  Fasti  were  first  inane  known  by  .hum  Cusphiiani,  who  published  extracts 
from  them  in  his  commentary  on  Cassiodor.ts  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They  have  been 
since  published  entirely  by  Moris  Inwards  Iho  end  of  ihe  scveuicoiilh  coniury,  and  lliey 
may  I."-  found,  with  his  disser'.ation  on  them,  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  Cra.wius'  Colicc- 
tioi  of  Roman  Aiithp.tilies.  The  MS.  containing  [hem  isinllie  imperial  lift'iiiT  at  Vienna, 
and.  according  to  Noris,  they  Were  compiled  about  Ihe  yeiir  35  1  of  the  Chris tiiin  era. 

These  last  Fasti  are  no  doubt  older  and  mow-  correct  iaan  -ibo  Sicilian,  which  are  full 
ofon'oria;  bnl  boi.h  are  useless  i'or  Ihe  [leriod  of  the  military  Iribnucships,  been  use,  rep- 
resenting all  (he  years  of  ihe  commonwealth  as  marked  by  consulships,  tkey  never  give 
l.o  any  year  llie  nniiies  of  more  than  two  magistrates.  But  the  a.nt.hor  of  the  Sicilian 
Fasli  seems  to  have  copied  Inn  lists  from  some  writer  who,  like  Cassiodorns,  gave  only 
the  consulships.  :;n;i  purposely  omilled  Ihe  years  of  military  tribuneships;  and  not.  being 
aware  of  this,  nml  supposing  i.bal.  the  lists  of  consuls  were  eoiilinnous  in  point  of  lime, 
he  has  nuukod  the  years  inineulnte.lv  preceding  ihe  first  plebeian  consulship  wllk  lie 
names  of  the  consul  a  who  preceded  ihe  Gaulish  invasion;  insomuch  licit,  placing  Unit 
invasion  in  ike  third  year  of  (be  With  Olympiad,  lie  notwithstanding  makes  it  fall 'in  the 
consulship  of  JI.  Cronucius  and  C.  Curiius,  v.tto  were  consuls  only  live  years  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  decemvirs.  Th.itli  the  Sieilia.il  Fasti  and  those  of  Moris  give  merely  the 
cognomen,  or  last  uanie,  of  encb.  consul :  it  seems  as  ::'  tbey  had  loosed  liasiily  up  some 
Fasti  wdiero  is!'  the  names  were  given  at  length,  a.nd  had,  l.o  save  trouble,  merely  copied 
down  the  name  which  came  ia.si.  Sometimes  ilie  recurrence  of  I  he  same  .names  near  'o 
each  other  has  misled  lueui  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  d.e  laird  Hum  site  war.  the  Sicilian  J: 'ash 
give  three  eonsulsliips  of  Q.  Fabius  anil  P.  Decius  instead  of  two,  and  two  of  Ap.  Clau- 
dius and  Volumuius  instead  of  one.  The  corruptions  of  the  Roman  mimes  are  as  bad 
as  those  hi  the  Fasti  of  Diodorus:  Caialinus  is  corrupted  into  ■■  Cataeion,''  Denlatns 
info  '■'■  Rena.eus,"  Caslicius  into  ''Decius,"  Caudex  into  "  Tliauga.l  us,':  Canina,  a  rather  uii- 
comuioi:  eoguomen  of  one  branch  of  I  he  Clnuduui  house,  becomes  "  Cambuis"  in  the  S.i- 
cihnn  Fasli,  and  "  China"  in  liiose  of  Moris;  and  many  others  recur  which  ii  is  in  general 
easy  to  correct  from  the  corresponding  years  In  ihe  Fasti  Ca.pit.olini,  or  from  any  correct 
list  of  ihe  consuls.  Seme  corruptions,  however,  cannot  easily  be  restored,  tier  is  it  al- 
ways easy  to  ascertain  bow  much  must  be  ascribed  to  mere  errors  of  I  lie  copyist,  and 
where  the  authors  really  mean:  to  give  different  consuls  from  those  mimed  in  the  oilier 

With  regard  to  T. ivy's  Chronology ,  the-  h.verl  point  from  winch,  we  must  set  out  is  the 
year  of  Rome  <ll!().  which,  according  to  his  express  siakvment,  Vif.  1 «,  was  Ihe  thirty- 
i'h.h  year  alter  lie  expulsion  of  the  (huh,  and  was  in::rked  by  ine  consulship  of  C.  Sul- 

E'eius  1'eticus  and  1> T.  Valerius  Publico!;!,      Reckoning  ihe  years  from  tins  poinl,  aceord- 
g  toLivy's  own  statement  of  events,  the  consulship  of  Q.  Fabh.is  C  urges  and  D.  Junius 
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Hi-.il us,  the  last  mentioned  in  his  tenth  hook,  would  fall  in  the  year  459.  But  Eiigofi'ms 
places  if.  oiio  year  later,  and  makes  the  your  4i!i!  to  have  been  wholly  taken  up  l.iy  hucr- 
icin:a,  iU'.il  so  i.D  have  ":n::-n  mailed  by  :io  consuls'  names.  This  he  decs,  in  order  lo  rec- 
oncile T, ivy  with  himself,  because  Ids  reckonings-  elsewhere  require,  as  he  thinks,  -he 
i.iisoriiou  i.il'i!  year  more  than  he  has  actually  aceouiilod  tor.  That  is  to  say,  Liyy,  in  Km 
beginning  of  the  til  si.  hook,  sa\s  that  ibe'sixty-Kiree  years  which  passed  bolwoeii  tjio 
1  >i'.o;r n - 1 T : i lt  of  l.ho  first  Panic  war  arid  ll:e  end  of  I  ho  second,  had  t'ui'i:i>jrd  him  '.villi  nia.l- 
(cribr  as  runny  hooks  as  tin;  four  hundred  and  seven  ly-eigl  it  years  which  had  elapsed 
from  the  fouiuhiliou  of  Rome  to  thy  consulship  of  Ap.  Claudius,  when  the  first  l'unic 
Win-  begun.  Such  are  the  numbers  in  almost  all  the  MSS.  lint  as  the  number  four 
hu'uired  aial  seventy-eight  would  agree  with  no  system  of  chronology,  if  "aas  been  ion:; 
since  corrected  in  the  prinlod  cdilinns  lo  ■■  four  bracked  and  oighty-e'gh;."  Sigor.iu'. 
however,  ar<med  Hint  the  true  reach:-'!-  was  four  hundred  and  cieflv-six.  ;he  Roman  mi- 
morals  CPLXXVltl.  having,  as  ho  trunks,  been  corrupted  from  CUi.XX  X  V  I.  the  third 
X  having  boon  altered  to  V,  and  Kio  V  separated  inlo  11.  Tlo  thorCj'ore  places  the  bo- 
ifhiuiu:.:  ot  the  first  l'nuic  war  in  4SfJ,  huvhig,  as  1  have  above  mentioned,  inserted  a 
whole  year  of  interregna,  not  noticed  by  I. ivy,  which  ho  makes  oof  to  bo  the  year  4'21. 
Now,  without,  this  udiiilional  year,  ihe  iirst  Funic  war  does  actually,  as  I'  Ibink,  accord- 
ing to  Iflvy,  begin  in  4IH7 ;  for  i-iioonius  omits  ivvo  consulships  between  the  retreat  of 
I'vivurs  and  lie:  consulship  of  Ap.  Can::  in-  and  .M.,  Fidvius,  namely,  'hose  of  Q.  Ogul- 
nius  and  C.  Fabius  in  48h,  and  of  Q.  Fabius  Gorges  and  L.  Alamilius  ir.  489.  The  first 
of  these  is  mentioned  exiirossly  by  t'liuy,  Hist,  Xaliir.  XXX III'.  ',44,  as  woll  as  by  Zo- 
na ras,  Vlil.  7,  and  by  ihe,  Sicilian  l''usii  a.ud  ihosc  ef  iXoi'is,  and  is  ad  mi  fled  by  Signi.ias 
hnnsolf  in  bis  commentary  on  tlio  Fasti  Capitolini.  The  consulship  of  <1.  fabius  a.ud  L, 
Mamilius  j-,  memier.cd  by  the  Sicilian  Fasti  and  by  Ibose  of  Noris,  and  is  required  by 
Ihe  dates  of  the  Fas"i  raujto.-ir.i.  which  place  the  oousuhhip  uf  1).  Junius  1'cru  and  X. 
Fabius  in  487.  and.  thai,  of  Ap,  Claudius  and  M.  Fuhias  in  -I8ib  manifestly  making  mi 
interval  of  a  year  between  fhein.  although  the  names  of  Ihe  intermediate  cousids  are  iiist. 
Zee,., -as  sneaks  of  Fabki^  as  being  sent  against  file  Voi«iuians,  am)  expressly  siivs  that, 
he  was  consul  in  thai,  year  with  "  iFmihiis,"  EUit-oi-iliiiM-  to  the  present  text  uf  Zmnrris  in 
the  edition  of  J)a  (tango,  Venice,  \li".K  Kill,  in  i  lie  second  c  ai  iter  of  the  i-ninc  eighth 
book  of  Zonaras.  T,.  .dhnilius,  the  colleague  of  Q.  Mareius  Fhiiippris  in  47^,  is  in  one 
MS.  called  Moi'ft.oi.,  wliieh  shows  how  readily  the  na.ines  aWA™,-  and  Ma^Aio?  maybe 
confounded  with  each  other.  Andfurther,  yi-:oi:ius  ai:knnv,teib,'es  ibis  consulship  of  Q. 
I''a.bius  aad  L,  .Mainilies  i:i  !:is  eommeida'A'  on  (.be  Fasti  Capilo.ini.  Thus,  r.ceordiag  io 
>.iyy,  'here  would  he,  in  I'ael,  [.he  ovonfs  of  -18(i  years  related  in  bis  lifieen  ;i:st  boohs, 
unit  (tie  si.xteenth  booh  began  with  Kic  year  487 — :  hat  is,  with  the  consulship  of  A]).  Clan. 
diua  and  M.  Fulvius;  and  the  filter  en  ncAt  books  did  contain  also  tlie  events  of  sixty 
three  years — from  the  year  .187  to  the  year  not),  l.ho  consulship  of  Cn.  Cornelius  and  1'. 
jElius  Pffitus,  before  Ihe  expiration  of  which  the  war  with  Caritiago  was  concluded — as 
i'-.o  first  1'urie  war  had  oi"-iiu  about  Ihe  middle  of  -1H7.  Ami  411-,  ;  he  ia!r:oi'lii:-:s  of 
Si.u-oniiiH'  rdtoration  of  Livy's  dale  from  CD LX XV HI  to  CDLXXXVi.  is  indeed  csla.b- 
lishod,  aithouab.  as  1  think,  his  way  of  justifyino;  i:  is  erroneous,  and  so  also  is  his  intcr- 
iircr'aiiou  of  if ;  for  Livy  docs  nol,  say  I  fad,  A  pp.  Claudius  was  consul  in  .186,  hut  lieu',  bis 
own  fifteen  first  books,  which  stopped  at  the  bee-inning  of  App.  Claudius'  consulship, 
had  contained  the  cvevus  of  48(i  years.  And,  therefore,  according'  io  )  ,ivy,  the  first  year 
of  the  war  with  l'yrrbus  would  fall  hi  471,  the  first  your  of  the  iirst  l'unic  war  in  4b7, 
and  the  end  of  ihe  second  funic  war  in  530. 

Meantime  I  follow  the  common  e:i:'i;i:olo;;y  of  ihe  years  of  Koine,  because  it  is  hope- 
less now  lo  endeavor  lo  supersede  if  by  any  oilier  system,  and  it,  would  he  ;i  mere  per- 
plexity to  my  reade:s  if  they  wore  to  line!  every  action  recorded  in  this  history  fixed  to 
:-.  different,  year  front  thai,  with  which  they  hud  been  accustomed  to  connect  it.  Xor 
docs  there  seem  any  niicLpi.it e  object  to  be  gained  by  tin:  attempt.  The  era  of  the  foun- 
d.iiii.u  of  Rome  is  itself  a  point  impossible  10  fix  accurately:  nor  can  we  determine  the 
irhrer.ohejy  of  ihe  fourth  ami  I'ii'ih  centuries  of  lioine  either  in  itself  or  as  compared  wiih 
flic  chr'ono'ogy  of  (irceee.  Our  i:\isi-ug  authorities  are  too  uncertain  and  too  conflict- 
ing to  allow  of  this;  and,  as  1  have  said  already  in  anolher  place,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
history  and  chronology  ait  nnr.ually  or.  er.e'i  other,  anei  a  sure  standi ng-pluce  is  !iot  to 
bo  found.  The  five  years  of  anarchy  du-'ng  flu.  discussions  011  lac  Licinian  laws  are, 
indeed,  nit.evly  improbable,  and  we  niry  sateiy  assnme  tiial  ihoy  coulu  not.  nave  happen- 
ed exactly  as  they  are  represented.  Lint  Cn.  I'lai  ins,  in  tlie  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
recorded  on  liis'J'omp'e  of  Concord1  that  if  was  dedicated  204  years  offer  the  dedication 
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o!'  I  be  C;i'|i:ii.-) ;  mi  id  ibis  airees  exaei'.y  with  the  fasti  L'anito'ini,  which  place  -L  ■:  l  ■::  m:  ■  i  1 ! .-,. 
ship  of  Flavins  and  i  he  censori-hip  of  Faluns  and  Deoius  in  (.liij  year  of  Rome  449.  It 
is,  indeed,  probable  tint  l:.u;  Gaulish  invasion  sbonld  be  placed  ktor  than  its  common 
date;  and  the  live  years  of  the  a.narebv  may  wdl  In;  in  sorted  in  tin;  rally  part  of  the  com- 
monwca'itb,  a  period  for  wdiich  we  have  neither  a.  history  nor  n  chronology  that  will  bear 
any  inquiry.  Yet  Polybius  followed  ibo  common  dnli:  of  the  Gaulish  invasion,  and  his 
chronology  of  the  subsequent  Gnnlish  wins  is  al'i  based  on  the  assumption  that  Rome 
was  taken  in  the  OSib  Olympiad,  and  nut.  Inter.  Pu'yhius  doubtless  mavhavc  been  mis. 
led,  and  Cn.  Fulvius  may  bave  imd  no  suiheicuf.  mil hority  fur  li\ing  tins  interval  between 
the  dedication  of  bis  temple  of  Concord  and  tliat  of  ibe  Capitol ;  but  if  they  were  both 
mistaken,  where  a.re  ivo  io  Ibid  sneer  guides?  and  if  the  records  on  which  tliey  relied 
■were  uncertain,  as  indeed  tliey  very  possibly  were,  what  evidence  or  what  pronabi.ity 
can  we  find  now,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  arrive  at.  a.  more  certain  conclusion? 

I  follow,  then,  tbe  common  chronology  of  Rome ;  not,  indeed,  as  thinking  with  tha 
authors  tif"  I  .'.Art  do  vcrilicr  les  Dales"  that  it.  is  possible  to  fix  tbe  very  your,  and  even 
tl  e  day  of  tbe  month,  on  which  Ibe  several  consuls  of  l.be  iil'ili  century  entered  npoii 
their  oliiec,  b Li '.  because  it  in  a  ciuivenient  standard  of  reference;  and  if  not  correel, 
wliicb  in  all  probability  it.  is  not,  yet  is  quite  as  much  so  as  any  ol'ncr  system  which 
could  be  set  up  in  its  room.  And  (bis  has  determined  mo.  not  to  adopt  Miebuhr's  dales 
eve;;  on  his  authority,  because  1  cannot  persuade  myself  Pint  I  lie  certainly  ol'liis  amend- 
ci  chronology  is  so  clear  as  i.o  compensate  for  tiie  manifest  ineonvonieuco  of  deptiniug 
from  a  system  which  is  fixed  in  the  memories  of  all  ibe  readers  of  Roman  history 
throughout  Europe. 


CORRECTION  OF  NOTE  15.— Page  37. 

I  might  have  spared  tbe  first  part  of  ibis  note  bad  I  hnow;i,  when  I  wrote  it,  lhat  the 
reading,  "Turrianum  a  Frogellis  tieoiinm,"  is  undoubtedly  corrupt.  Tho  Bamberg  MS 
reads  "  vutcnuiveis  uceiliim;"  one  of  iliuso  al  1'aris  (called  by  Hardn'n  and  Urolicr  "  Re. 
gins  IT."  and  numbered  id  present  in  l.be  Catalogue  of  ibe  Library,  i>7in}  reads  1;  at  vni 
gatnuli.s  aceiium  :"  both  show  tbal.  the  common  text,  like  so  many  olliers  in  Pnny,  is 
merely  a.  ndse  resl  oral  ion  of  a  passage  which  in  tbe  oldesl  ami  bust  .UHM.  is  uuhuciligi 
Id.-,  be:  ■which  clearly  contained  a  meaning  very  dill'erer.t  from  that  exhibited  in  the  lai.cf 
M;S:-.  Sillijr,  in  bis  .Die! binary  of  arcient  Ani-(s,  Las  conjee!  ured  lhat  (lie  Inn;  reaoino 
was  -el  Volsiniis  ac.ci'.uui ;"  but  in  his  edition  of  i'liny  he  approves  rntlier  of  .Ta.bn's  con- 
jecture, "  Vulcanium  a  Vciis  neciluui,"  as  agreeing  rnore  nearly  with  tbe  traces  preserved 
in  tbe  liamberg  ilfci.  At  any  rate,  Pliny  is  relieved  from  an  apparent,  coiuradielion,  and 
Turrianus  or  Turinnus  should  no  longer  bo  quoled  as  tin  artist  on  .Pliny's  authority,  i 
tind.t.int.  .Air.  Miilmgon  laid  already  actieipaied  me  in  correcting  '■  Fregcnb"  instead  of 
,:  It'i-c^ellis,"  be  not  knowing,  1  suppose,  any  more  than  I  did,  that  wo  were  but  iig'Hh.a 
with  a  shadow. 
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The  following  notes  are  extracted  froiti  maiiuscyints  i;f  the  Authors,  some  of  them 
written  whiles  he  was  colk:CLii:g  matrrbes  for  the  In  iter  pari  ion  of  Ibis  history,  Lint  this 
chief  pari,  ir,  18;i;'5,  v.  hen  lie-  was  t.hiuhing  of  uniiverting  lac  scries  of  Biographies  in  the 
blrcvc!  npaic.ia  Hc'.ropolkaiui  into  ;i  ceir.icueus  hb.toiy  of  Rome,  which  was  to  open 
with  ill.-  first.  Punie  wm\  (lie  period  where  Miobchrs  great  work  had  just  been  brohen 
oQ'by  liis  denth.  As  ihoy  coiiahi  information,  aial  evpresi  opinions  or.  sevcial  irrer- 
estine- eucsi.ioiis  connected  wiiliRoiiiJiiiiiiiiiory.it  has  been  thought  expedient  lu  in- 
sert them. 

Note  A,  to  p,  455, 1.  54. 
If  wc  endeavor  to  picture  to  ourselves  what  the  Roman  people  were  at  the 

b ■■•■;> i n ring  ■: -i'  (lie  sixth  century  of  their  history  :  to  represent  to  ourselves  the  size 
and  a-pecf  of  their  city  mid  its  neighborhood  :  their  language,  their  manners, 
their  serial  and  domestic  Jin  bits,  their  wealth,  private  anil  public,  their  pi  inciplos 
of  religion  and  of  law  ;  their  character  and  condition,  in  short,  as  men  and  a; 
citizens ;  where  are  the  eyes  so  piercing  as  to  discern  the  almost  vanishing  forms 
of  these  objects  amidst,  the  dimness  of  unliauity  ?  or  how  can  we  supply,  and 
arrange  into  an  intelligible  whole,  the  disjointed  and.  scen.u.iigly  anmeinv.ng  images, 
which  our  fragments  of  inlbruiation  oiler,  as  perplexing  ;uid  incongruous  as  the 
chaos  of  a  dream  ? 

The  city  of  Rome,  properly  so  called,  was  still  contained  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century,  and  for  some  centuries  afterward*,  within  the  walls  ascribed 
to  Setvlus  Tullius.  Its  circumference  whs  about  seven  miles;  bat  this  enclosure 
was  far  from  being  all  built  over.  Sacred  groves,  the  remains  of  the  forest 
which  in  the  earliest  times  had  covered  all  the  higher  grounds,  were  still  very 
numerous:  gardens,  orchards,  perhaps  copse-wood,  such  115  still  grows  on  the 
sides  of  the  Monte  Teslaccio,  a!>o  occupied  a  considerable  space.1  As  in  so  many 
other  towns  in  their  original  state,  the  wails  did  not  come  down  close  to  the 
river,5  but  ran  parallel  to  it  at  some  distance,  passing  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
Aventine  by  what  is  culled  the  Janus  Qujidrifous,  and  the  western  extremity  of 
the-  ('ireus  Mimmus.  But,  as  was  natural,  one  of  the  earliest  suburbs  spi-ucr  up 
in  this  quarter;  and  the  space  between  the  walls  and  the  Tiber,  without  the 
Porta  Flumentana,  was  already  covered  with  houses  in  the  time  of  the  second 
funic  war.'  Buildings  had  probably  grown  up  beyond  the  Tiber  also,  connect- 
ing the  fortress  0:1  the  Janieulus  w'tb  the  city:  on  this  eastern  side  of  Rome, 
from  the  Esquiline  to  the  end  of  the  Quirinal,  the  space  before  the  walls  seems 
to  have  been  open. 

The  streets  were  narrow  and  winding,4  and  the  houses  lofty ;  the  different 
iloors''  being  occupied  by  different  families,  according'  to  the  practice  still  so  com- 
mon in  Scotland  and  on  the  continent.     There  was  as  yet  little  of  ornamental 

'  Hansen's  Besclircihini;:  tier  S'.uil:  Horn,  ''  Niolmln-,  Abriss  tier  G-csclnelitc  <!e  Stndl 
Vol.  I.  p.  678.  [in  Bunsen's  Home,  p.  112]. 

1  Tlumeii,  o.  (iiiS,  ke.     Kl^biibr,  K;,iu.  Hist.         4  TuciMis.  .Amii.ii.  XV.  43. 
Vol.  lil.  p.  SSC,  note  525.  6  This  is  silk!  (ixiirOKshv  by  Uionyshis,  X.  sa, 

of  the  houses  on  the  Aventine. 
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architecture,  such  ;is  ivas  introduced  at  a  Liter  period  from  Greece;  and  of  tha 
style  of  the  older  temples  we  have  no  means  of  judging.  Those  great  verbs 
which  peculiarly  characterize  firjme,  her  aqueducts  and  "her  roads,  were  as  yet 
in  their  infancy.      Of  the  former,  only  two  were  in  existence,  the  Appia  and  the 

Anin  V'etus  ;  but  these  were  not  curried,  upon  a  loti-ir  line  of  magnificent  arches, 
like  the  aqueducts  of  a  later  age  ;  their  course  was  almost  wholly  underground  ;'' 
for  it  was  not  yet  beyond  possibdily  tliiLi  i:;e  liomans  ought  sec  an  invading 
enemy  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  city,  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
conceal  the  line  by  which  they  obtained  their  supplies  of  water.  Of  the  ronds 
there  exiled  the  .Appbm,  vvlr.tdi  in  the  year  -to!)  hud  been  paved  with  basah,'  iis 
far  as  liouihe..  ti.at  k  to  the  loot  of  the  A' ban  hills,  lea  aide-1  from  Rome  ;  and 
according  to  Kiehiilir,  there  must  also  have  existed  the  Latin,  (he  Sulnrian,  the 
ISomentan,  and  the  oldest  Tibnrfinc.  Whether  these  were  as  yet  paved,  we 
have,  I  believe,  no  information. 

If  we  look  to  the  neighborhood  of  Home,  we.  shall  find  that  many  of  the  old 
towns  with  which  Latum  was  so  thickly  set  in  early  times,  had  already  been 
utterly  destroyed.  Nothing  more  surprises  those  who  fancy  the  Campugna  of 
li.ome  to  be  like  Champagae,  or  like  the  «'reat  chalk  plains  of  Hampshire  and 
Wiltshire,  than  the  sight  of  ils  actual  scenery.  The  swellings  of  the  ground  con- 
tinually end  in  little  precipitous  cliffs:  and  the  mimerons  streams  How  between 
deep  rocky  banks,  offering  exactly  such  situations  as  the  old  Italians  loved  to 
choose  for  the  citadels  of  their  towns.  Aecerdir^h-,  I'liuy  reckons  up  the  names 
of  laiy-threo1  people  of  Latium,  who  had.  ail  perished  without  leaving  a  trace  of 
(heir  existence  behind,  Many  of  these  indeed  were  destroyed  at  a  period  not 
only  beyond  historical  memory.  lint,  even  beyond  the  tench  of  those  traditions 
which  once  passetl  for  history  ;  some,  however,  occur  in  the  early  annals  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  are  afterwards  lost  i.o  us  altogether,  as  Crusiimoria,  Uoiioli, 
Lorgula,  I'olasea,  ii:.,  while  others,  as  Uab:i  and.  i'idetue,  though  not  actually 
dc.-troved,  fell  into  such  a  slate  of  decay  that  i I.o y  became  a  proverb  to  express 
the  extremity  of  loaciiacss  and  deso  lateness.11  No  doubt  the  law  of  [:or,:p.iosl  b:;d 
been  applied  to  these  states  in  its  full  extent ;  and  their  lands,  having  been  taken 
in  war,  had  mostly  been  occupied  by  the  patricians,'  and  thus  became,  in  fact, 
though  not  in  law,  the  properly  of  individual  llomans.  Thus,  at  a  very  curly 
period,  we  liad  that  the  fortunes  of  the  nobility  coasisied  chiefly  ia  land"  con- 
quered from  an  enemy;  the  old  Ager  liomuuus,  or  original  territory  of  Home, 
c.xlcjalint:'  tally  about  live  miles"  from  the  city  towards  Alba,  and  still  less  in 
other  directions.  Accordingly,  Strabo  says  expressly  that  Autemnre  and  )■' ideate, 
the  bitter  live  miles  from  Home,  the  former  less  than  three,  were  in  his  time  the 
property  of  private  persons.  J.'v  propt-r/;/,  -x-rfisi;,  he  meant  ■pa^niAwM,  bind 
.  wdiicb  had  been  originally  won  from  an  enemy,  and  never  divided,  out  as  a  colony  ; 
which  was  the  possession  of  individuals,  sold,  let,  and  bequeathed,  like  actual 
property,  so  long  as  the  slate  did  not  choose  to  exercise  iis  right  of  resuming  ii. 
Polyhius  has  remarked,1-  that   the  old  Latin   language   differed  so  much  from 

6  ji'i'or.lir>n=,  ilu  Aquajtbietibies  7,  IS.     T.'ifi  of  its  foiir?c- 

Acua  Ajiniii  li;:d  its  sora\:o  near  the.  road  to  txcopt  HSL  ;.' 

I  ■■;.  i : ..  -  - 1 .  .  h.  !'.'.-.  ;a  ti;:  :;;-.i:ii!:  ;.i:d  iiiiiHii  tr.il  e  ■  1ms,  0.  <S. 
stones  L'l-cjtM  lt.imo  :  ;irid  :.ijii v/lioie  ;.a.i,:!.  oi'its        '•  J. ivy  X.  17.     KiKee  per  strata,  cut.     Silos  is 
oeuiv.o  to  the  uoint  at  wl-ieii  tl:o  disliihv.l.ion  lava  ba-aiiinn.  oi"  a  ala.-kisri  ..-ray  color,  inula 
.i  '  On    ■.,  .ii.--  liiiik  plaec.  noar  the  bottii  Tri  ■  up  (>;':i  i:i-i:;':;ia:..l  ?an-.-  ol'  ai;_da,  kindle,  y.a- 
gemina.  (at  Hit;  foot  oi'  tin-  Aveutme,  looliin.:  vm:-,  ,\:c.     bee  UiLf.sasrs  Homo,  p.  50,  note, 
towards  tiio  Palatine.^,  ii-irs  11  miles  ami   130        8  111.  5. 

y.aees.     it  wa-  earned  underground  t.lio  ivliola        ''  (la'i'.is  desertior  at..;ao  :;'i:iiinb  Yieu?.     tea 

It:'  tiiu  distance,  (:\e.!ia  for  -i.v  v  paoos  c!o=ii  to  liI-o  ( 'inero,  pro  I'lancio. 

I I  ,■  l-.:i-:-:H'i  |  .hi.'  :.:;  lie;  ..,iv  fhoand.  pis',  nn.  ]"  law,  IV.  IS  ±\"oe  onim  P-i-:n:  ealcaiuLm 
,',.■■■  ill..;..  ei.-.."aor,.hi-:' -.!:.:■  Ci.-.niiir.).  The  Auio  r.^rj,  nt  ia  avlw  ultimo  solo  p:i;itfi.  t.un  arnua 
Veins  was  oontiaetod   I'or  in  I'ns  \c-nr  IS2  r" t ST.  partuai  crab. 

nci-iii-iltiiH  to  i'l-oatitms),  ami  ina.'i.loTed  a  .-;iw         1L  Stiidio,   V.  p.  iy,K     Cotnnaro  Livy,  I,  28, 

£sirs  iifiunv.inls.     Its  soi;m;  w:;sl  ivdKty  miles    and  II,  39. 
mil  Kouiii,  aoovo  Tibur ;  and  tbo  waoioloitttli        "  IIJ.  22. 
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that  siioken  in  bis  time,  i.liiit  even  those  of  the  Romans  who  understood  it  best 
met  with  expressions  in  it  which  they  found  great  diJKeu'.i y  in  interpreting.  This 
refers  to  the  language  spoken  at  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  the 

famous  by  ma  oi'  the  l'raires  Arvales,  which  bas  been  preserved  to  guv  own  tinier, 
enables  us  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  statement.  But  in  the  Punic  wars  the 
Latin  ]an:;".iage  was  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  ago  (if  Cicero  and  \  irgll : 
tlu;  inscription  cm  Lhc  Duillian  column,  and  that  on  the  tomh  of  L.  Sciplo,  who 
was  consul  in  495,  are  both  perfectly  intelligible  to  us,  and  only  differ  in  the 
forms  of  the  words  from  the  writings  of  lhc  Augustan  age. 

The  free  male  population  of  Italy  of  an  age  to  boar  arms,  exclusive  of  Bruttium, 
of  the  Greek  cities  of  Alatrua  Grroeia,  ami  of  the  whole  cour.t.ry  north  of  the  Rubicon, 
and  theMacra,  is  said  byPolybius  to  have  amounted  to  770,000  men,  in  the  year 
529.  It  is  not  clear  however  whether  there  is  not  some  confusion13  in  the  reck- 
oning', and  whether  the  sum  total  ought  not  to  be  reduced  by  nearly  50,000. 
Kven  adopting  the  lower  number,  wo  get  ii  ifc-d  population  ef  l,--l-i-t),00il  persons 
in  the  vigor  of  life  ;  and  if  we  add  hall'  as  many  for  those  of  both  sexes  who 
were  under  seventeen  or  above  sixty,  it  makes  (ho  whole  free  population  of  Italy, 
with  the  important  omissions  already  noticed,  to  amount  to  2,120,000  souls.  The 
slave  population  it  is  impossible  to  calculate.  In  Campania  (he  slaves  must  have 
been  r.amerous  :  in  l'lLruria  those  who  were  not  reckoned  amongst  the  eit'/er.s, 
that  subject  population,  who,  though  not  strictly  slaves,  are  often  carelessly 
called  so,  must  have  greatly  outnumbered  those  properly  called  Itlrviseans.  lint 
in  Latium,  in  Saiiinium,  amongst  the.  Sabines,  and  in  Rome  itself,  the  slaves 
were  as  yet  perhaps  a  minority  of  the  whole  population.  Still,  if  we  reckon  the 
whole  population,  free  and  slave  together,  at  live  millions,  and  consider  the  num- 
ber and  populousness  of  the  Greek  cities,  of  which  no  account  is  given,  the  sum 
for  tin;  whole  peninsula  south  of  the  Macra  and  the  Rubicon  will  appear  suffi- 
ciently great,  Ko  doubt  ii  had  once  been  far  greater  ;  but  the  long  and  bloody 
wars  wiiich  led  to  the  Roman  conquest  of  Italy,  must  have  diminished  it  enor- 
mously, to  say  nothing  of  the  wasting  invasions  ef  the  Gauls. 

Extensive  tracts  of  land,  had  been  seized  by  the  Romans,  sad.  \\-,:,-i:  mostly  hcM 
in  occupation  by  a  small  number  of  proprietors  ;  nor  must  we  conceive  of  these 
large  estates,  as  of  the  large  farms  of  modern  times,  which  are  supposed  to  be  so 
favorable  to  ae-rieuliure.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  cultivated  carelessly  and 
partially  :  and  ground,  wliich  the  necessities  of  the  small  proprietor  bad  forced 
into  productiveness,  was  allowed  to  return  to  its  natural  barrenness.  Besides, 
ihe  extent  of  the  woodlands  must  have  been  much  greater  than  at  present ;  and  if 
some  spots  were  then  well  peopled,  which  the  malaria  has  now  rendered  uninhabit- 
able, yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  places,  as  particularly  in  the  valley  of  (ha 
Arno,  which  have  only  been  reclaimed  in  later  limes  from  the  state  of  imprac- 
ticable marshes  ;  and  the  number  of  individuals  supported  by  trade,  or  by  any 
other  means  than  agriculture,  was  beyond  all  comparison  smaller  than  in  modern 
Italy. 

I  know  of  only  one  fact  which  seems  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  commer- 
cial spirit  among  lhc  Romans  at  the  period  with  which  we  are  now  ea^a^ed. 
This  is  the  law  of  Q.  Claudius,1''  one  ef  the  tribunes,  passed  a  short  time  before 
the  second  Punic  war,  which  made  it  unlawful  for  any  senator,  or  father  of  a 
senator,  to  possess  a  ship  of  the  burden  of  more  than  three  hundred  amphoric. 

"  Polyoma  reckons  l.iio  four  l-'ijmrm  ] chirms)  ;.::i.-;.:is  v.f  iici.v.'n  r-::;t-;s,  who  ware  mim'oipes 

oui-iiiiyiid  in  tin!  Mu,  iimi  ;!ie  rusei'vu  siiti  of  Homo,  it  v.'ouM  on  this  oration  emnpri-'i 

covi.'ve'i.L  tli 'i  !.■'■■: y.  lis  <  id-"ii-o  "f  the  cerens  ;.f  '.lie  ('.cnenmiiji.; ;  aa.t  we  tliiis  a'-1   ■'  'leci'icr 

1:,c  lie  ei;.  lis  uii:.L ' '.  l  : :  j  y .  n :  i  ■  ;m  i  .^  ;  tba  is,  1.1.0.  ciiil-  vi!i-y  eloscty  p.bi'C'juis  with  the  tu'ii  of  t;;.  .!;■'- 

iiliils  ciei-iis,  ]i--.-Li;;tL!i;r  t'.i  ii  jlty.::-:  ■I ;■.: i.jr.Cil  in  mans  ;i!i<i  Oiiii]  aniahs  ;^s  iivon  le   I'oh  tin-, 

H-ieil  ■-■  r.  :■.■:!  Taia.-n  inn,  ■.von' J  kivc  jiivcn  n.  s°.;tr,  :±7;;.i'0:i,  it  we  Mine'-.,'!  :'.  :■.■■.:  !:■.'.  ;  i;e;  '  !■■  t;  v.. 

ir.tnl'ei'iW-i.'.icO.     li'.it  the  enisru   Ibi  the  yc-nv  inclmlcni  til,;  sohiiovs  uc'.ui-'.iy  i-ioioyod  in  tliis 

532,   gives  only  370,1*1 3  eiii/mis.     Km  jr.  a.i  ata '..  icsri-iui  of  vmieiiii'i-v  them  separately 

Kicl)u;iL-o-.:.s.iV'usij-=,ihoc-:.!:ii',;si:i(::i!--.lci.LLL!l  tl:osff        Jl'  l.ivy,  XXI.  <53. 
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The  avowed  object  of  this  law  was  to   exclude  the  nobility  from  engaging  in 

maritime  commerce  ;  (ho  professed  reason  for  the  occlusion  was,  that  irade  was 
(.]-;-!;ri;:Uiif(  to  the  dignity  of  a  senator:  but  the  cireumsianee  that  if  was  resisted 
.strenuously  liy  lilt;,  whole  senate,  and  curried  in  despite  of  their  opposition,  proves 
that  they  fell  the  res trie lion  much  more  as-  an  injury  than  an  honor,  and  makes 
it  probable  that,  the  real  object  of  the  friends  of  the  law  was  to  monopolize  the 
prolii.s  of  trade  to  the  middling  classes,  and  to  exclude  the  competition  of  tin; 
nubility')  whose  superior  wealth  vneld  have  given  them  great  advantages  in  every 
market.  lint  (he  commercial  spirit  of  the  Romans  had  no  time  Lo  develop  itself ; 
the:  invasion  of  Hannibal  was  fatal  in  the  security,  and  much  more  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  capital;  and  after  the  struggle  was  over,  society  had  undergone  a.  change 
-.vhich  fixed  the  attention  of  the  people  0:1  other  objects.  Trade  therefore  con- 
tributed but  little  to  the  flatness  of  Home  :  indeed  it  is  ridiculous  to  speak  oi 
the  trade  of  a.  country,  where  some  of  the  sheplest  ''.ailing-.'1  were  as  yet  unknown, 
and  where  silver  money  had  been  coined14  for  the  first  time  only  five  years  before 
the  first  Punic  war. 

Were  the  maimers  of  Rome,  then,  as  pure  as  those  writers  would  imagine, 
who  consider  mi  agricultural  people  lo  be  placed  in  so  much  healthier  a  moral 
condition  than  a  commercial  or  manufacturing  one  ?  Undoubtedly  the  Human 
character  before  the  second  Tunic  war  was  full  of  nobleness;  but  it  is  idle  to 
connect  its  excellence  with  the  preference  sriven  to  agriculture,  rather  than  to 
trade.  The  Roman  people  were  as  yet  in  the  youth  of  their  existence  ;  rind 
their  minds  enjoyed  a  youthful  freshness.  They  had  not  lost  the  feelings  of  ad- 
iaira;ion  and  veneration  ;  feelings  which  knowledge  and  experience,  inasmuch  as 
their  field  is  an  evil  world,  surely  less..:;;  ;  feelings  whose  destruction  is  the  worst 
de/j-i'.'idrtli'ju  of  human  nature.  Respect  for  the  gods,  respect  for  the  laws,  re- 
spect for  i-bc  aged,  respect  for  the  judgment  of  the  good  and  the  wise,  power- 
fully influenced  a  Roman's  mind;  and,  opposed  to  these,  self-confidence  and 
self-indulgence  could  as  yet  do  nothing.  What  there  was  of  crime  was  not  the 
mere  ■.vickedne-s  of  individual  grnliiieaiioii  :  of  whatever  ol'i.onces  a  Roman  was 
guilty,  his  idol  was  not  that  vilest  of  all,  his  own  single  pleasure  or  pride.  He 
was  cruel  a.nd  treacherous  to  foreigners  ;  for  such  conduct  might  save  the  ma- 
jesty of  Rome  from  humiliation  :  if  a  patrician,  he  might  be  oppressive  and  in- 
solent to  the  commons,  or  the  mob  of  the  forum,  lurbu  j~orenm ;  but  he  was 
s'.rivme;  against  !he  confusion  of  sacred  things  with  vile,  against  dishonoring  the 
images  of  his  ancestors,  whose  spirits  watched  over  the.  welfare  of  their  race,  a.nd 
required  of  ii'-cir  descendants  in  every  awe-ration  to  transmit  its  honor  and  dig- 
nity to  tbeir  children  unimpaired.  So  in  Rome,  as  in  more  corrupted  states,  there 
was  violence  ami  injustice,  and  towards  foreigners  cruelly  and  .falsehood;  but 
there  was,  withal,  a  surrender  of  self  to  some  more  general  interest ;  and  where 
the  commands  of  that  interest  were  in  accordance  with  truth  and  justice,  there 
was  exhibited  virtue,  in  some  of  its  most  heroic  forms,  resolute  control  of  appe- 
tite, obedience  even  to  death,  un.-liaken  fortitude,  ami  entire  self-devotion  in  the 
cause  of  duty. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  the  domestic  relations  are  purely  and  faithfully  dis- 
charged ;  for  on  these  points  law  and  public  opinion  always  speak  the  language 
of  nature  and  of  truth  ;  it  is  only  individual  wickedness  that  leads  to  (he  viola- 
tion of  these  plain  duties.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  marriage  lie  was  sel- 
dom  broken,  either  by  adultery  or  by  divorce  j11  and  the  obedience  of  children 

ln  JVrhcra  wera  leiknowii   ;it  Perm;,  aaeovil-  '    1T  It- is  ;i  we!  1-kno  ■.','(]  story  I'm',  si;-  '"^'■.-iJUif. 

in«  !o  Vtri'o  (J'lurv,  VII.  5(0.  till  tlis  vaur  CiS4  ;  Wis  liir  lies'.  ]io;mvn  vho  eiveici.u  iris  wii's  ; 

l-mkuvrt,  .;r  !■;■-:  .,:'.-'  I ■■:■.. iiii-u-:;i !;■.-:■?,  t',1!  V,c  vc;ir  Lii'.'.i  tin'',  ijjia  took  •,■■:..,:■<:  i-itiv  li.o.  cvjil  of  this 

m.     i.'l'lmv,  X.V11T.  11.)     Jim  the  oldest  to.si  fas'.  1'nc.ls  m-  >•,?  Av.l.  CleVii!,..  IV.  a.  Vat.-r. 

ill1:..,  ];.-.■, i!i:-:B  v.j-  )„■/?,.  a  «a  r>r  pasto  m:ult  Jlnxiirius,  II,  1,'S.li.    Nvbcl-.r  <l:<:w„  Hisi-Vul. 

1. !'-■■■. tl:::  I-;.  ;  like  tie;  ]x;]«;:1.,i  ■:,(  i.iJ.k.  so  00m-  111.  t>.   dvi'l  and  ll'ufi  f'nescl.iclilc.  <ios  Item. 

hi'jviIv  uniun  in  IIjJv  now.  Kadi's,  11.  iiii  >-  <  ,vi  :  .1.1-  '.!■:-  :-  :i  •alslnke;  :;iid 

]"  i'li-iy,  XXXIII.  8.  possibly  it  is  not  [■:..  la  takc/i  to  the  letter.    But 
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to  their  parents  was  secured  at  oneo  by  the  general  feeling  and  by  law.  The 
laws  indeed  l'cin'yng  to  the  palria  pofcifas  confer  «ti  the  parent  an  exclusive  au- 
thority, and  even  profane  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  human  relations  by  placing  it  o;i 
the  footing  of  that  of  master  and  slave.  Yet  so  strong  is  parental  aileciiou,  that 
there  is  little  danger  of  a  father's  tyrannizing  over  his  children  :  and  this  natural 
love  makes  the  great  distinction  betwecu  domestic  geivernment  and  political ; 
neglect  and  disobedience  on  the  part  of  the  child  being  lIh-  evil  most  to  be  dreaded 
in  the  one,  as  oppression  on  the  par;  of  the  rulers  is  in  the  other. 

But  although  in  the  early  times  of  Rome,  the  marriage  tie  was  most  ruvely 
broken,  vet  ivc  are  not  to  imagine  that  t.ho  standard,  of  morals  approached  nearly 
to  the  purity  required  by  Christianity.  As  if  compromising  with  passions  which, 
it  could  not  wholly  extirpate,  public  opinion  almost  tolevated  some  hinds  of  sen- 
sual indulgence,  in  order  more  effectually  to  put  down  others.  The  plays  of 
Pluutus,  although  the  stories  am  of  Creek  origin,  could  not  have  been  relished 
by  a  Roman  audience,  had  not  the  state  of  morals  which  they  describe  resem- 
bled actual  life  at  Rome,  no  less  than  that  at  Athens.  So  universal  is  the  ten- 
dency of  our  nature  to  impurity,  that  we  could  readily  believe,  even  without 
express  testimony, ",s  that  the  conversation  of  the  Romans  at  their  entertainments, 
even  in  the  most  ancient  times,  was  unfit  for  a  modest  woman  to  hear.  Nor  can 
we  wonder  that  the  young  Romans  acted  in  the  entertainments  known  by  ike 
name  of  Fabula;  Atedlanre,1'  without  any  degradation,  although  these™  in  the 
coarseness  of  their  ribaldry  went  lav  beyond,  the  regular  drama.  It  seems  as 
if  tire  ancient  commonwealths  acted  on  the  famous  principle,  of  Aristotle,  and 
deemed  it  wise  to  give  the,  passions  their  full  range  on  paviiealnr  oeeasior.s,  that 
their  violence  might  so  be  exhausted,  and  the  general  course  of  life  preserved 
safe  from  their  dominion.  Thus,  while  the  purity  of  the  Athenian  tragedy  lias 
been  guarded  with  such  scrupulous  care,  the  comedy  of  the  same  people  in- 
dulged in  the  grossest  indecencies;  and  thus,  as  the  slaves  had  their  season  of 
liberty  at  the  Saturnalia,  SO  the  Floralia,  the  Llberalia,  and  other  religious  festi- 
vals, ffaye  free  license  to  the  lowest  and  most  slavish  passions  of  our  nature  ;  and 
abominations  were  then  practised  and  publicly  sanctioned,  which  would  be  atterly 
inconsistent  with  the  severity  of  the  Roman  discipline  in  other  respects,  did  we 
not  believe  that  they  wove  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  safety-valve,  whereby  it  was 
possible  to  regulate  the  escape  of  feelings  too  powerful  to  be  repressed  altogether 

Note  B,  to  page  460,  1.  39. 

The  expression  in  Yavro  is  remarkable,  "  T.  .Manly*  ('onsi.de  bello  Carlhagini- 
ensl  primo  confecfo"  (Ling.  Lat.  IV.  p.  39,  Ed.  Varior.  1019),  and  again  in  Livy, 

if,  to  the  s'.ory  scums  to  haply,   Civrviiins  <li-  therefore,  in  hdor  time;,,  ■.v;:o:i  divorces  wero 

loreod  l.is  v.-i.t':.'.  in  eedor  to  oo.rry  ;;'i-jtiiev  food  i'ociicni.,       fell  in  tii  disuse,  os  did,  hi  iaet,  I  lie 

this  is  Ilia  notion  of  I.  lie  word  '"  Divcrd.om,''  ■'.■'."."■:■.■;■."■■■  .■'.-■  ..'•'.  '■■.■.■::■>  :o  :;!■.;■.:  I  loo  ;  a::  i  :.  ir-s  ho - 

(jivcji  in  KJ-.o".i-.iiii  oil  Cicioo  dc  Oialero,  J.  .1i>,  i:i.d  -nan-hiiro  cr.ir.c  into  eci'i.ral  ;v:c,  ion:uL<  1 

l)ivorii;:m  c:-.t,  Ojiioties   di-solrdo   nioirhnonlo  merely   (mi  tlic  c-onsiii'il    of  1.1 1 1;  parties,  which 

niter  corum  ill  turns  nv.o'iiis.  seeuhu:-).  then  it  ciihl  h:  d'ssotvc:!  more  readily. 

nicy  have  boon  one  of  ihe  earliest  msfa'.icos  of  "'  See    L"i ; i y r :.i .   Vr.rro,    Sr.lyr.    Menipp.    in 

srav:i  a  divo~:.c.  if  not  ahsoh.lcov  lio;  very  oiirli  ■  A(rathon. 

o.st.      for  tin:  'hV.er.inis  in  early  times,  no  loss  "'"  Livy,  VII,  :>.    ]"r-l:.s  in  f'orsor.io::  Joi'iaia. 

ti Ihc  Coi-iio-iis  in  the  dnys  of  Taoil  as,  ah-  -'  A-.:yas:i:ie,  Civit.  JJo i ,  11.  S.     ■"  Kitu  svnit 

iiorr„a  second  lr.arrioeo-:  i  Vet.!:.  Ma  si  in.  ti.  1,  soeeheo.:;:i  lolcrabiiii/  Iiiloi'ioi.,  eomiediio  sci- 

f  ;J;.     Ai/sin,  noo-rh^es  eeh:bra:.ed  with  li.o  re-  licet  ct   fiii.oo.  h:e.  hoe  .-.■■■.    li  bales  p,olani:n 

liah.cs  ceo.:  monies  hn.evn  by  the  i::::ae  :.:'  Coo-  iiLi-ioiii;  ia  snecoeahs,  i .. . ; i  1 : l.  rernni  tnr(ii:u- 

fitfi\':t'.io  were  held  io  be  iialis-olnble,  (rvcurt  dine,  sod  nv.lh;  sa!l,o-a,  fiord  alia  isoil  i,  ■,.rl,.i- 

i  iv  lb.:  :■!■,  fono,;  i;ec  ofeerthi-.  oli.ov  coroio.eilc:!.     rim  o'i.    ..    i i  .1  .        nn'.i'i,;  -;. 

•-viiicli  voi-re  i-'.u'oosoiy  imoIo  iiorrid  am.  revolt-  inv.l'.ie'  i:o  irde  lie  A'.idhoini  Tids.'.iai  is   clear 

ilip,  in  ortloi-  '.0 'dele i'  nay  one    fro:  11  havin'.;;  re-  iVom  the  distincticoi  iiot'.vccn  tt.Lioi  ;:iiri  r-;.-nl:ir 

eo:.,'.",-,e  to  t!:cm.     'fids  shows  the  clu  hallo:;  eoincily,  :i:id   i:'0"i  I.ivv's  words,  "  .Inventcs, 

wit. 1  i-.;.;i:d  Io  diioooe;   for  mnii'iaire   by  O.-ii-  iiislriooiiins  f.boilar.a:!  oein  roiio:o,  iji-o  in.-; 

/:i n-i:-;- U(i  w;i.j  doahth.vH  oonsi.ioreo  oviirinaliy  si  ii:orii  o'lli-.iao  ridioual  iaiovta  vor»;!ij-  jio.'-i- 

B3  th9  only  true  and  nolemn  marriage.    And  tare  coieit." 
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I.    19,  "T.  Manlio  Consuls,   post  Punicum   primum   perfectum  bellum."     This 

cannot  allude  to  tin;  first  treaty  concluded  by  Catulus  six  vears  bi'forc,  but  must 
relate  to  the  apparently  entire  term  i  mi  on  of  til]  disputes  by  the  solemn  con- 
firmation of  it  iu  518-19.  And  thus,  according  to  the  expression  of  Paierculus, 
"  Certa?  paeis  argumor.ium  Janus  ;;emimis  ciausris  dedit,"  The  gate  of  Janus 
was  the  Porta  Janualis,  one  of  the  <ral.es  of  the  original  Rome  on  the  Palatine. 
Afterwards,  by  ihe  uddhion  of  Lie  Sabine  sett.lemi  r.t.  on  the  Quirinal  and  Capi- 
tol, it.  beea^u;  a  passage  gate,  rather  than  an  entrance  gate,  being  now  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  just,  like  Temple  I'm-,  It  stood  near  the  present  arch  of  Sep- 
timius  Severn?,  on  1  ho  edge  of  the  Forum,  and  close  upon  the  Via  Sacra.  Livy 
places  it.  in  the  Argiletum  ;  that  is,  in  the  low  ground  between  the  Capitol  and 
the  Tiber,  near  the  Site  of  the  existing  arch  of  Janus  Quadrifons;  but  this  is 
probably  ;>  confusion,  as  we  read  of  a  temple  of  Janus  in  this  quarter,  but  one 
which  had  been  built  by  C.  Iluillius  in  the  first  Punic  sar.  (Tacitus,  Annal.  II. 
49.)  The  notion  of  opening  the  gates  of  .hums  in  war  was,  that  this  god,  who 
under  ins  name  of  Quirhars  was  worshipped  by  the  old  Italians,  as  the  e;od  of 
LaLtics,  might.,  go  out  to  war  in  defence  of  his  people.  And  his  statue  was  set 
up  at  the  Porta  Jan-.: a. lis.,  nUher  than  at  any  other  place,  because  tradition  re- 
corded, that  in  the  battle  between  the  liomans  and  Sabine?,  in  the  reign  of  Rom- 
ulus, he  had  wrought  a  signal  deliverance  for  Rome  on  that  very  spot.  See 
Jlacrobius,  Saturnal.  I.  9.  I  am  aware  that  Nicbuhr  (Vol.  I.  p.  202,  '2d  edit.) 
gives  a  different  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  custom,  and  supposes  that  the 
Porta  Jariualis,  connecting  the  Rinnan  and  Sabine  towns  with  each  other,  was 
closed  in  peace,  to  show  that  they  were  distinct  and  independent  states,  but 
opened  in  war  to  imply  that  then  ihcy  were  allies,  and  rendered  one  another 
mutual  aid.  This  seems  to  me  rather  forced:  whereas  the  statement  given 
above  from  Macrobius  is  simple  and  probable.  Resides.  Viigii,  a  high  author- 
ity in  such  matters,  declares  that  the  custom  of  opcuiuu;  the  gates  of  Janus  in 
time  of  war  was  not  of  Roman  origin,  hut  borrowed  from  lee  genera!  practice  of 
the  Latins.  (jEn.  VII.  601.)  It  could  not,  therefore,  have  referred  to  any  local 
peculiarities  in  the  situation  of  Rome. 

Nora  C,  top.  461, 1.  19. 

Nothing-  is  known  of  the  language  or  customs  of  the  IHyrians,  by  which  wo 

can  confidently  ascertain  their  race.  A  legend  recorded  by  Appian  (lilyriea, 
c.  I.),  winch  makes  Kelr.us,  lllyrius,  and  Oak  to  have  been  three  brothers,  the 
tons  of  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus,  is  grounded  probably  on  die  known  intermix- 
ture of  Keltic  tribes,  the  Roii,  ihe  Soot-disci,  and  (be  Taurisci,  amongst  ihe.  Illyr- 
ians at  a  later  period ;  and  the  Japodes,  a  tribe  on  the  borders  of  Istria,  are 
described  by  Ktrabo  (IV.  p.  14ti)  as  half  Kelts,  half  Jllyrians.  Tu  the  practice 
of  tattooing  their  bodies,  the  Illyrians  resembled  the  Thracians  (SLrabo,  VII.  p. 
'218,  lierodot.  V.  6') ;  the  custom  of  one  of  their  tribes,  the  Dalmatians,  to  have 
a.  new  division  of  their  lands  every  seven  ycare  (Straho,  VII.  p.  218)  resembles 
the  well-known  practice,  of  the  Germans,  only  advanced  somewhat  further  to- 
wards civilized  life  ;  and  the  names  of  Teuta  and.  Teutus  might  make  us  fancy  a 
connection  between  them  and  the  Teutonic  race.  The  author  of  the  Periplus 
ascribed  to  Scylax  speaks  of  the  great  intluence  enjoyed  by  their  women,  wiiose 
lives  in  consequence  lie  describes  as  highly  licentious  ;  but  Seymnus  Chius,  wri- 
ting ubout  a  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  calls  them  "a  religions  peo- 
ple, just  and  kind  to  strangers,  loving  to  he  liberal,  and  desiring  to  live  orderly 
and  soberly,"  a  character  which  often  marks  the  first  growth  of  the  virtues  of 
peace,  amongst  a  people  newly  reclaimed  from  barbarism  ;  while  they  yet  retain 
the  simplicity  of  their  earlier  sta.te,  but  have  Rid  aside  its  lawlessness  and  cruelly. 
These  happy  fruits  of  Roman  conquest  and  dominion,  were  exhib:ted  in  Ulyria  in 
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the  time  of  Seymaus  Uhius,  as  at  a  Inter  period  they  were  displayed  fimnn^  the 
Cisalpine,  Gauls,  who  in  the  time  of  Pliny  preserved  a  simplicity  and  purity  of 
manners  unknown  in  the  rest  of  Italy.  (Pliny,  Epist.  I.  14.)  But  at  the  time 
of  the  first  Illyrian  war,  the  Illyrians  were  as  yet  merely  barbarous,  dreaded  for 
their  ferocity,  and  with  that  low  sense  of  justice  or  '.rue  nobleness  which  c 
monly  characterizes  the  b 


Note  D,  to  p.  463, 1.  3. 

The  Spaniards  value  the  harbor  of  Carthage  na  so  highly,  that,  according  to 
their  proverb,  "  there  are  four  haibors  i»i  the  Mediterranean  ;— Car  I.  ha  gen  a,  Jury, 
July,  and  August." 

Note  E,  to  p.  464, 1.  29. 

From  the  mention  of  Greeks  on  this  and  other  similar  occasions  (as  in  Livy, 
XXII.  57),  Niebuhr  concludes  that,  the  prophecies  referred  to  cannot  have  been 
of  Greek  origin,  and  the  re  lore  ::of.  what  were  properly  called  "  Sibylline  books," 
but  rather  of  .Ki.rusean  origin,  or  Latin,  some  of  which  were  kept  iogv'.hcr  with 
f!ie  Sibylline  booh-,  under  the  care  of  the  sumo  officers.  Jiut  if  does;  noi  appear 
that  i  he  prophecy  and  lae  me' bod  of  evading  if  y.  ere  contained,  in  the  same  books  ; 
nor  is  it  likely,  for  no  prophecy  would,  seek  to  render  itself  nugatory.  If  the 
books  were  Greek,  they  were  likely  to  contain  prophecies  of  Greek  triumphs; 
av.d  such  must  undoubtedly  have  been  the  mcauintr  of  the  declaration,  that  the 
t-frci  ks  should  take  possession  of  Heme.  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Gauls  may 
have  been  of  Etruscan  origin,  dictated  by  that  fear  of  the  Gaulish  arms,  which 
the  Etruscans  had  learnt  in  earlier  ages,  when  the  Gauls  had  driven  them  from 
their  settlements  oa  tea:  north  of  the  Apennines.  The  evasion  of  these  prophe- 
cies was  merely  the  commentary  of  the  Roman  pontilices,  such  as  was  g^ncudly 
practised  in  order  to  avert  a  prediction,  wdiose  authority  it  was  not  (hough! 
proper  to  deny.  Kiebuhr  refers  to  a  similar  trick  practised  by  the  Apulians 
against  the  Brundisians.  An  oracle  bail  declared  that  [lie  .,'Etokar.s,  die  follow- 
ers of  Diomedes,  should  nossess  iVandisium  forever  ;  so,  when  the  Apuinurs  had 
expelled  them  from  Iiruudisium,  and  they  on.  the  assurance  of  this  oracle  sent  an 
embassy  to  reclaim  it,  the  Anui'aus  put  the  ambassadors  lo  Jea'h,  arid  buried 
them  within  the  city  ;  thus  fululliag  the  prophecy,  and.  preventing  its  fahihneut 
in  any  other  sense.     (Justin,  XII.  2.) 


Note  F,  to  p.  465, 1.  23. 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  great  rarity  of  geographical  talent,  than  the 
praise  which  has  been  commonly  bestowed  on  Polybias  as  a  good  geograp.be r. 
lie  seems  indeed  to  ha\e  been  aware  of. the  importance  of  geography  [o  history, 
and  lo  have  faken  considerable  pains  to  tcibi  information  on  the  subject ;  hut  this 
veiy  circumstance  proves  the  more  the  difficulty  of  the  task  ;  for  bis  descriptions 
are  so  vague  and  imperfect,  and  so  totally  devoid  of  painting,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  io  millers' and  them.  For  instance,  ia  his  account  of  the  march  of  the 
Gauls  in  in  Italy,  and  of  the  subsequent  movements  of  their  army  and  of  the 
Romans,  there  is  an  obscurity,  which  never  could  have  existed,  hud  lie  conceived 
in  his  own  mind  a  lively  image  of  the  seat  of  war  as  a  whole,  of  the  connection 
of  the  rivers  and  chains  of  mountains  with  each  other,  mid  of  the  consequent,  di- 
reciion  of  the  roads  and  most  frequented  passes.  The  Ga.uls,  lie  tells  us.,  crowed 
the  Apennines  into  Tuscany,  and  advanced  to  Glusium  ;  and  thus  placed  them- 
selves on  the  rear  of  the  prator's  army,  which  had  been  destined  to  cover  th 
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llrnis.Mn  frontier.  We  must  suppose,  (lien,  that  the  praetor's  army  was  posted 
biii. »-<:<■:)  b' insula;  and  Pistoria,  expecting  tint  GeiuIs  to  cross  the  Apennines  nearly 
by  tbe  line  of  the  present  road  :Votn  1\1  octant  to  f'loronce  by  Pistork ;  anil  that  I  In: 
Ga.uis,  instead  of  Liking  this  line,  came  in  the  direction  of  the  modern  road  from 
ii'i!i^:i;,  :  except  that  after  descending  Liu:-  main  cbahi  of  the  Apennines,  near 
Moncarclli,  they  followed  the  Val  Mugcllo,  or  Valley  of  the  Sieve,  to  their  left, 
and  thins  came  out  on  the  Yaklarno,  about  half  way  between  Florence  and  in- 
cisa:  from  thence  they  may  either  have  ascended  the  Yaklarno,  till  they  massed 
over  from  if  to  the  Ya!  di  Chiana  by  Lao  line  of  the  Yaklambra  ;  or  else,  as  is 
mere  probable,  ihey  may  have  moved  at,  once  in  the  direction  of  Sienna,  a.ml 
lac:i  crossed  from  Sienna,  by  the  upper  pari,  of  the  Val  d'Ombrone,  and  e.ior.te- 
pulciano,  to  Cliiusi  or  Clusium. 


Note  Q,  to  p.  468,1.38. 

The  text  of  Polybiits  (11.  2,5)  places  this  battle  at  Fmvlw  ;  this  should  clearly 
\:  corrected  into  Rusalte.  The  ltalia.ii  names  of  places  in  oar  manuscripts  of 
Polybins  are  continually  corrupt,  as  the  Constantinople  copyist  knew  nothing 
about  them. 

Note  H,  to  p.  466,  1.  1. 

In  Polybius,  the  Gauls  are  said  to  be  intercepted,  vsh  T«X«;j,!jv«  ■!%  Tujijij- 
\'mg.  This  is  evidently  a  rnista.ke.  l-'rontinus  (I.  2,  7)  places  the  scene  of  the 
battle  at  Poplonia,  which  is  far  more  intelligible. 


Note  I,  to  p.  466,  1.  20. 

It  was  probably  about  eighty  years  after  tin's  period  that  the  historian  Po- 
U  bins  (ravelled  through  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  was  struck  with  the  unrivalled  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  country.  It  yielded  wine  and  all  sorts  of  grain  in  the  greatest 
abundance  ;  its  oak  woods,  scattered  at.  intervals  over  the  plain,  fed  the  largt^t 
part  of  those  immense  droves  of  swine  which  were  annually  consumed  in  Italy, 
or  repaired  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  army;  and  travellers  at  the  inns  were  pro- 
vided, pie.;', iif ally  with  eiery  thing  thai  they  wanted  after  their  day's  journey,  at 
the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  an  obulus  for  each  person.  Such  are  the  fruits  of  the 
first  application  of  the  security  and  energy  of  civilization  (u  a  soil  highly  favored 
by  nature.  The  earth  is  in  its  first  freshness  and  vigor  ;  the  woods  tairin.-d,  but 
not  destroyed  :  the  popatatioa  nourishing  and  increasing,  but.  far  below  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  capable  of  I  wing  maintained  in  comfort :  and  whilst  the  vices 
of  barbarism  have  been  put  down,  those  of  corrupted  and  ill-watche;]  civilt-eiiiori 
Lave  not  \x<  laid  time  to  grow  up.  But  this  was  the  state  of  Cisalpine  Uanl 
after  it  had  been  subjected  for  more  than  half  a  century  to  the  dominion  of  Rome. 
It  must  have  presented  a  very  different  aspect  to  the  first  Roman  settlers  of  the 
year  534.  The  roads  or  tracts  were  cut  through  a  wide  extent  of  forest  and 
iirarsh.es  ;  and  only  a  small  space  of  the  most,  inviting  character  had  been  hardly 
recovered  from  its  natural  wildness  by  the  la/y  and  careless  cultivation  of  the 
Gauls.  Towns  were  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  the  population  was  scattered  about  in 
unwalled  villages,  if  tire  name  of  village  may  be  given  to  a  collection,  of  wretched 
huts,  so  devoid  of  the  commonest  articles  of  furniture,  that  "  man's  life/'  spent  in 
them  was  iiteraiiy  "  as  clica.p  as  beasts'."  And  along  with  this  state  of  physical 
degradation,  them  was  the  total  absence  of  civil  society.  There  were  men  in  the 
country;  there  were  families,  bands,  and  hordes;  but  there  was  no  common- 
wealth.    One  relation  alone,  beyond   those  of  blood,  seems  to  Lave  been  ac- 
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knowledgcd  ;  the  same  video,  introduced  inio  I'lurope  si.v  hundred  years  after- 
wards l.'V  Liu:-  victories  of  the  German  barbarians,  has  deeply  tainted  modern 
society  down  to  this  hour ;  the  relation  of  chief  and  followers,  or,  as  if.  was  called 
in  its  subsequent  form,  lord  and  vassals.  The  head  of  a  family  distinguished  for 
his  strength  and  courage,  gathered  around  him  a  numerous  train  of  followers 
from  other  families  ;  and  they  formed  his  clan,  or  band,  or  followers,  hound  to 
him  for  life  and  death,  bestowing  on  him  those  feelings  of  devoted  attachment , 
vhieli  can  be  safely  entertained  only  towards  the  commonwealth  and  its  laws,  and 
rendering  him  that  blind  obedience,  which  is  wickedness  when  paid  to  any  less 
than  God.  This  evil  and  degrading  bond  is  well  described  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  by  words  expressive  of  unlawful  and  antisocial  combination 
("  Faetio,"  Ctesar,  de  Bell.  Gallic.  VI.  11 ;  Imifsia,  Polybius,  II.  17)  :  it  is  the 
same  which  in  other  times  and  countries  has  appeared  in  the  shape  of  sworn 
brotherhoods,  faetians,  parties,  sects,  clubs,  secret  societies,  and  unions,  every- 
where and  in  every  form  the  worst  enemy  both  of  individual  and  of  social  excel- 
lence, as  it  substitutes  other  objects  in  place  of  those  to  which  as  men  and  citi- 
zens we  ought  only  to  be  bound,  namely,  God  and  Law. 

Note  K,  to  p.  468,  1.  42. 

The  remova  of  the  freed  men  into  the  four  eity  tribes  is  recorded  in  the  Epi 
tome  of  the  20th  book,  nearly  in  the  same  words  as  in  the  Epitome  of  the  0th. 
There  it  is  said,  '■  fore  a  sis  f  actio  turn  eomitia  ot  eampum  turbaret  .  .  .  a  Q. 
Fabio  censore  in  quatuor  ti-ibus  veda.eia.  est.  (pavs  tirbanas  appellavit."  In  the 
20th  Epitome  it  is  said,  "libertini  in  quatuor  tribus  redact:  sunt,  cum  amea  dis- 
pcrsi  per  mimes  fuissent.  Esquilinam,  Palatinam,  Suburranam,  Collinam."  The 
"  forersis  faeti:i"  of  the  0th  hook  is  said  ro  have  consisted  of  "  humiles,"  "  hu- 
millimi ;"  and  (.key  .'ire  called  also  "  forensis  turba,"  as  if  their  occupation  were 
described  rather  than  their  birth.  In  the  20th  book,  the  persons  removed  ere 
called  simply  "  libertini."  But  libertini  in  general  must  have  followed  city  em- 
ployments from  the  necessity  of  the  case;  few  can  have  had  landed  proper! v. 
We  must  therefore  suppose  that  IVoius*  measure  was  considered  as  a  remedy 
for  :i  ening  evil,  rather  than  a  general  rule  for  t  lie  time  lo  come;  and  thai,  when 
slaves  were  set  free,  they  were  generally  entered  in  their  late  master's  tribe, 
which,  as  he  was  still  in  a  close  relation  with  them,  that  of  patronus,  would  be  the 
most  natural  course  to  take,  when  no  particular  political  excitement  was  stirring. 
But  that  such  an  excitement  was  stirring  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
second  Punic  war,  appears  from  what  J.ivy  .says  of  C.  Varro :  "  Proclamando  pro 
sordidis  hominibus  causisipie  adversiis  rem  ot  fair.nm  honorum  primum  in  noti- 
tiam  populi,  deiude  ;:d  hfmores  pervenit."  XXII.  26.  Varro  was  prffltor  in  5!i0., 
and  before  that  time  bad  been  cpuesi.or,  redil.e,  mid  c.inde  irdile  ;  so  that  he  must 
have  come  into  notice  before  the  censorship  of  Flaminius.  Now  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  aristocracy  would  wish  to  lessen 
the  inlhience  of  J  lie  poorer  citizens  in  trio  tribes  ;  bat  the  wonder  is,  how  C.  Pla- 
lninius  should  have  become  their  instrument  In  doing  this,  alter  his  violent  con- 
tests, with  them  about  bis  Agrarian  law,  and  afterwards  about  bis  recall  from 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  both  of  which  took  place  before  bis  censorship,  I\or  could  his 
colleague  have  done  it  against  his  will,  according  to  the  well-known  lav,  "  Me- 
lior  est  conditio  prohibentis." 

The  solution  can  only  be,  that  Flaminius  was  a  very  honest  man,  and,  whilst 
he  liked  the  agricultural  commons,  did  not  like  the  populace  of  the  Forum.  He 
was  like  M.  Curias,  who  also  vehemently  upheld  an  Agrarian  law,  yet  sold 
as  a  slave  a,  citizen  who  refused  to  serve  as  a  soldier,  lie  was,  like  P.  Decius, 
the  colleague  of  Fabras  in  the  former  clearing  of  the  tribes,  yet  forward  as  a 
supporter  of  the  Ogulnian  law.  He  was,  like  Marius,  the  stoutest  opposer  of  the 
42 
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aristocracy,  yet  a  resolute  opposer  also  of  a  Lex  Frumentaria.  (Plutarch,  Ma- 
rius,  4.)  Perhaps,  too,  his  no  Lions  were  wdio'ly  against  gi\  h;g  political  influence 
to  any  thing  but  agriculture  ;  anil  his  suoporf  of  the  Olaaihan  law,  the  object  of 
which  was  lo  prevent  the  senators  from  becoming  merchants,  was  perhaps  con- 
ceived in  the  same  spirit  as  his  removing  the  freedmen  into  the  four  city  tribes. 
In  this,  and  perhaps  in  the  vehemence  of  his  temper,  he  seems  to  have  resem- 
bled Cato  the  censor. 


Note  L,  to  p.  478, 1.  25. 

The  question,  in  wd'.at  direction  this  famous  march  w:as  lahen,  has  been  agita- 
ted for  more  than  cighu  en  hundred  years  ;  and  who  can  uuderi.ahe  to  decide  it '.' 
Til'.:.  dir.icullv  io  modem  -iiLniiiroj-s  bis  a.ri-cn  chiefly  from  the  total  absence  of 
geographical  talent  ia  1'olybius.  That  this  historian  indeed  should  ever  ha«o 
gained,  the  reputation  of  a  good  geographer,  only  proves  Low  few  there  are  wr.  o 
have  any  notion  what  a  geographical  instinct  is.  Poiybius  indeed  labored  with 
praiseworthy  dihgeuce  to  become  a  geographer  ;  bill  ho  labored  against  nature  ; 
and  the  unpoelieal  character  of  his  mind  bus  in  bis  writings  actually  lessened  the 
accuracy,  as  it  has  totally  destroyed  the  beauty  of  bistoiy.  To  any  man  who 
comprehended  the  whole  character  of  a  mour.taia  country,  and.  the  nature  of  its 
passes,  nothing  could  have  been  easier  than  to  have  conveyed  at  once  a  clear  idea- 
of  I  [amiibal's  route,  by  naming  the  valley  by  which  lie  had  ascended  lo  the  main 
chain,  and  afterwards  that  which  lie  followed  in  descending  from  it.  Or  admit- 
ting that  the  names  of  barbarian  rivers  would  have  conveyed  little  in  formation  to 
(ii-eel;  readers,  still  the  several  Alpine  valleys  have  each  their  peculiar  character, 
and  an  observer  with  ( tie  .'east  power  of  description  eould  have  given  such  lively 
touches  of  the  varying  scenery  of  the  march,  that  future  travellers  must  at  once 
have  recognised  his  description.  Whereas  the  account  of  Polybius  is  at  once  so 
unseieniilie  and  so  deficient  in  truth  and  liveliness  of  paintiea",  that  persons  who 
La\e  gone  over  the  several  Alpine  passes  for  the  very  purpose  of  identifying  his 
descriptions,  can  still  reasonably  doubt  whether  they  wure  meant  to  apply  to 
Mont  Genevre,  or  Mont  Cenis,  or  to  the  Little  St.  Bernard. 

On  the  whole,  it  appeals  to  me  most  probable,  that  the  pass  by  which  Hanni- 
bal enter-;  tl  Italy  was  that  which  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  the 
Graian  Alps,  and  to  us  as  the  Little  St.  Bernard.  Nor  was  Ibis  .so  ci  re  nitons  a 
line  as  we  may  at  t'irsi:  imagine.  For  Hannibal's  object  wavs  not  simply  'o  gel; 
into  Italy,  but  to  arrive  in  the  country  of  (hose  Cisalpine  learns  with  whom  he 
had  been  corresponding,  and  wdio  had  bag  been  engaged  in  wars  with  (hi1  Ro- 
mans. Now  these  were  the  Roii  and  Insub'iaus  ;  and  as  the  Insubrians.  who 
were  the  more  westerly  of  the  two,  lived  between  the  Aaidi  and  the  Tie-in  us,  the 
pass  of  the  ],:([>e  iSt.  IScrnard  led  more  directly  into  the  country  of  his  expected 
allies,  than  the  shorter  passage  into  Italy  by  the  Coltian  Alps,  or  Mont  Ocr.ovre. 


Note  M,  to  p.  481,  1.  2. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  earliest  recorded  passage  of  the  Alps  by  civilized  men, 

the  earliest  and.  the  must  memorable.  Accustomed  as  we  are,  since  the  com- 
pletion of  the  great  Alpine  roads  in  the  present  century,  lo  regard  the  crossing 
of  the  Alps  as  an  easy  summer  excursion,  we  can  even  less  than  our  fathers  con- 
ceive i'.ie  difficulties  of  Hannibal's  march,  and  the  enormous  saeribees  by  which 
it  was  accomplished.  He  himself  declared  that  be  had  lost  above,  thirty  thou- 
sand men  since  lie  hud  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  that  the  remnant  of  his  army, 
when  he  reached  the  plains  of  Italy,  amounted  to  no  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand foot,  emd  six  thousand   horsemen  :   nor  does  Poiybius  seem  to  suspect  any 
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citagioe-ation  in  ike  sLUC]::ei:f.  Yet  eleven  years  afterwards  Hasdrubal  crossed 
the  Alps  in  Iiis  brother's  track  without  sustaining  any  loss  deserving  of  notice; 
and  "a  few  accidents""  are  all  that  occurred  in  the-  most,  memorable  passage  of 
modern  times,  that,  of  Napoleon  over  the  (i  teat  St.  Bernard,  l!  is  evident  that 
Hannibal  could  have  found  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  a  road,  no  bridges 
over  the  rivers,  torrents,  and  gorges,  nothing  hut  mere  mountain-paths,  liable  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  first  avalanche  or  landslip,  and  which  the  barbarians  lioiihci 
coaid  nor  caret;  to  repair,  but  on  the  destruction  of  which  they  looked  out  lot 
another  line,  sue:',  as  for  their  purposes  of  communication  it  was  -i>or.  difficult  to 
find.  It  is  clear  also,  either  that  Hr.enibal  j.mssod  by  some  much  higher  point 
than  tins  present  roads  over  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  or  Mount  Oenis  ;  or  else,  as 
is  highly  probable, SJ  that  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  readied  to  a  much  lower 
level  in  the  Alps  than  it  docs  at  present.  For  the-  passage  of  the  main  chain  is 
described  as  wholly  within  this  limit ;  and  the  "old  snow"  which  Poly  hi  us  speaks 
of  was  no  accidental  patch,  such  as  will  linger  through  the  summer  at  a  very 
low  level  in  crevices  or  sunless  ravines  ;  but  if  was  the  general  coveting  of  the 
p;;ss,  which  forbade,  all  vegetation,  and  remained  alike  in  summer  as  in  winter. 
How  great  a  contrast  to  the  blue  lake,  the  greet,  turf,  the  sheep  and  cattle  freely 
feeding  on  every  side  tended  by  their  shepherds,  and  the  Vie/nt  lutes  of  the  thou- 
sand (lowers  which  now  delight  the  summer  traveller  on  the  Col  of  the  Little 
St.  Bernard ! 

I  have  little  doubt  as  to  Hannibal's  mareh  up  the  Tarentaiso  ;  but  the  Vol 
d'Aosta  puzzles  me.  According  to  any  ordinary  rule  of  marching,  an  army  could 
never  get  in  three  days  from  the  Little  St.  Bernard  to  the  plains  of  Ivrea  ;  not 
to  mention  thai  the  Sakissiaus  of  that  valley  were  such  untameable  robbers, 
that  they  onee  even  plundered  Caspar's  baggage,  and  Augustus  ill  last  extirpated 
t.hcm  by  wholesale.  And  yet  Hannibal,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  main  chain, 
sustains  little  or  no  amiee,  mice.  I  have  often  wished  to  examine  the  pass  which 
goes  by  (he  actual  head  of  the  l.scre,  by  Mont  Iseran,  mid  descends  by  l.'sseglio, 
not  exactly  on  Turin,  but  nearly  at  Chivasso,  where  the  I'o,  from  running  N.  and 
S.,  turns  to  run  E.  and  W.  In  some  respects  also,  I  think,  Mont  Cents  suits  the 
description  of  the  marc';  better  than  any  other  pass.  I  lay  no  stress  on  the 
Roche  blanche;  it  did  not  strike  me  when  I  saw  it  as  at,  all  conspicuous;  nor 
dees  (lie  Xi-juwe-rprii/  mean  any  remarkably  white  cliff,  but  simply  one  of  those 
bare  limestone  cliffs,  which  arc  so  common  both  in  the  Alps  and  Apennines 


Note  N,  to  p.  484, 1.  2. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  third  volume  of  Niebnhr's  life,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Count  de  SSen-e,  in  which  he  says  that  Hannibal  at.  the  Trebia  acted  hke  Napo- 
leon at  Marengo,  throwing  himself  between  the  Romans  and  the  line  of  their  re- 
treat, by  Placenlia  and  A.riminum.  1  believe  that  this  is  right,  and  that  Hanni- 
bal was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trebia-  between  the  Romans  and  T'iacenti;:,  so 
that,  the  expression  in  Livy  is  correct.  The  Romans  had  several  cm.porin  on  the 
rii/ht.  haak  of  the  Po,  above  Placenlia,  Olaslidium,  Victumvite,  (fee.  prom  these, 
their  army,  T  suppose,  was  fed  ;  and  the  faking  of  Ckisfidheu  thus  helped  to 
force  them  to  a  battle.      Polybius'  words  are  equally  clear  with  Livy's,      The  front 

81  "On  n'ent  que  ecu  (1'p.ct'nlnes."  Napo-  hixr.riant  a'jov.t  rise  vilUisu,  tlmt  iS.e  i\i;;el  seems 
t'..f;.:j  y.vwlr.i,  \\\.  '..  •■■■.  :;':..  to  run   tl:i'"ii;-.li    :ei   ornamental  park.      And 

,3  Kven  as  lisle  as  tli(:  year  1  (!<!■:,  'Kvnly:v.i    a;.-nin  above  S-i'mjiioim,  Js'.ve.ly m  iva.-  t.o;:L  by  t'ao 

(i;!s,cri;:l  :..■;■,  of  the-  vo.-i'ee  ol'  i.I-e  Shnpkni  ir J;  ptoiiie  il.al:  ;: '.!  e  svay  hsiMn!:ii-.        ; 

!-!'-ntt>!nlif,:  rmi  seiuviiv  '.-..i-  rreaa;d*ea.  Ijv  tiiosi)    wai  i'no'.v  Kii-ci-  i  la:  ito.  ition:  no  man  rijtr.citi- 
■vli-nkr.i-j'.vc.y.lv  ■:,-  ]  ,■■::«■!■,!  ,^uii-'.     He.  i--]"(?-!i  Irs  of    beied  it  to  bo  ivi'l'.o'„l.';     Ami  >lc  sp-.  n/.- :-;':.., 


jvered  with  snow,"  arai  sins  tl:;.l:-  mii;  :br  sonic  nay  ''ibraui'ti  a 
■  uimo  is  not  n  trots  or  busk  iiru wi-.-jir  within  suov.v'  Memoirs,  Vol.  I.  p.  2""  ' 
aacy  miles ;"  wiler&is  now  the  pines  a:"      ■ 
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of  (.ho  Roman  centre,  lu;  says,  despaired  of  retreating  to  their  own  camp  xuX-.o- 
fisvii  iViff  ™  tfcT(iu.ov  xrii  r/%  ixwi-'h  ?.r/.i  rj-r ;',-.>;■'  '''jO'  Karri  y.iydkr,'/  !ij!,pj>r:*  (Urn 
rain  having  made  the  river deeper  than  it  had.  been  in  'lie  morning:)  •?-,;■<<£■,?$;  I; 
TO.s  to|si;  d^-s/oi  a;r'[«;'i>,::(/,'  (<rr:-/i-i;?av  ;,'c  IlXccsr^-rjrtv.  It,  is  stiil  ;l  diffi- 
culty how  Homnronlus  could  have  bccii  allowed  to  effect  his  junction  with  Selpiu, 
while  Hannibal  was  acfuaily  lying  between  them:  bin.  I  suppose  Lbat  be  must 
have  turned  off  to  the  bills  before  he  approached  Plaeentia,  and  so  have  left 
Hannibal  in  the  plain  on  his  right. 

Note  0,  p.  480,  I.  35. 

Niebuhr   in  the  same  letter  speaks   of  the  following  view  of  Thrasymemis 

as  absolutely  certain.  Jj'laminius,  with  Servilius.,  was  originally  at  Ariminnm, 
expecting  Hannibal  by  that  road.  Eut  when  lie  heard  that  Hannibal  had  en- 
tered hh.ruria  by  '.he  marshes  of  tlic  Lower  Arno,  lie  hastened  ever  the  Apen- 
nines to  Arezao,  eager  to  cover  the  road  to  Rome.  He  moved  then  by  Cortona 
upon  Perugia;  hut  Hannibal  turned  to  the  right,  and  followed  the  western  side 
of  the  lake  towards  Chiusi ;  then  turning  short  round,  occupied  the  defile  of 
I'assi-nano,  and  spreading  out  his  risrbl  upon  the  hills,  forced  the  long  Roman 
colamn  by  a  Hank  a'tack'mto  the  lake,  while  he  engaged  the  head  of  it  in  the 
defile.  Polybius  and  Livy  differ  decidedly  as  to  the  scene  of  the  main  bailie : 
the  latter  represents  it  as  taking  place  in  the  defile  of  Passignano,  where  the 
Bomans  had  their  right  flank  to  the  lake.  But  Polybius  says,  that  only  the  rear 
was  caught  there  ;  most  of  the  army  had  cleared  the  defile,  and  turned  to  the 
left  into  a  valley  running  down  at  right  angles  to  the  lake,  so  (hat  the  lake  was 
exactly  on  their  rear.  And  the  modern  road  does  so  turn  from  the  lake  tc 
ascend  the  hills  towards  Perugia :  the  only  difficulty  is  (I  have  been  twice  on 
the  ground),  that  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  valley;  for  the  road 
ascends  almost  from  the  edge  of  the  lake  :  still  it  is  true  that  the  hills  do  form 
a  small  comb,  so  (hat  an  army  ascending  from  '.he  iake  mig;:l  have  an  enemy  on 
both  its  flanks  on  the  hill-sides  above  it. 

Note  P,  to  p.  505,  1.   43. 

It  seems  to  me  that  (he  Latin  colonics,  and  llar.nibafs  want  of  artillery  were 
the  main  causes  of  bis  failure.  The  Romans  had  in  these  colonies,  not  one  of 
■which  he  ever  took,  fortresses  in  (he  heart  of  the  countries  which  revolted  to  him. 
Thus  Apulia  revolted;  hut  the  Romans  stiil  held  Lucerht,  Venusia,  and  Brundi- 
sium  :  Saminum  revolted ;  but  the  Romans  held  ./Ksernia  and  Leneventum  ;  and 
so  on.  Casilinum  cost  him  a  siege  of  several  weeks,  but  the  Romans  recovered  it 
in  a  much  shorter  time.  If  he  had  engaged  Archimedes  as  his  engineer  in  chief, 
and  got  Philip  to  send  him  artillery,  he  would  have  done  far  better  ;  for  the 
>ia.eedoniau  princes  seemed  to  have  carried  their  artillery  to  great  perfection. 
As  it  was,  bis  only  very  strong  arm  was  his  cavalry  :  for  his  infantry,  veterans 
as  they  were,  could  never  heat  the  Roman  raw  levies  behind  works.  It  ;;ppe:irs 
to  me  that  the  sieges  are  the  great  defect  of  Hannibal's  operations  in  Italy  ; 
and  thus  as  soon  as  his  army  moved  from  any  place,  the  inhabitants  who  had 
joined  him  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Roman  garrisons.  And  their  colonies  were 
very  strong  garrisons:  Venusia  was  criminally  settled  with  20,000  colonists. 

Note  Q,  to  p.  538,  1.  25. 

According  to  Livy,  Hannibal  collects  all  the  boats  which  are  to  be  found  on 
the  Vult.uriius,  orders  his  men  to  provide  themselves  with  provisions  for  ten 
days,  and  crosses  in  the  night.     (XXVI.  7.) 
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He  remains  on  (lie  rhil.t  hind:  the  v.i-.vt  d<ry  and  v.'<ijht,  then  moves  by  Cales  in 
A'.n-um  ^idiianum,  and  there  rew.u-r.s  oils  day  plundering. 

He  advances  by  the  Latin  road,  per  Sucssamim,  Allifanumque  et  Casinatem 
agrum.  lie  then  remains  for  tiro  days  und.sr  Cuti^/im,  plundering  the  country 
in  nil  directions. 

He  goes  on  by  Inferamna  and  Aquimim  to  Fregedla?,  where  lie  finds  the 
bridges  over  the  Liris  broken  down  ;  he  ravages  the  a<rer  Fregellanus  with  pe- 
culiar spite  for  that  reason;  and  then  advances  by  Frusino,  Ferentinum,  and 
Anagnia,  in  Agrum  Lavicanum. 

From  thence  lie  goes  over  Algidus  to  Tiiscuhini,  descends  to  Gabii,  thence 
marches  down  in  Puphaam.  and  pilches  his  enrnp  eight  miles  from  Home. 

He  moves  his  camp  ad  An'teiiem,  three  miles  from  Rome,  and  there  estab- 
lishes Mntiva  ;  he  himself  advancing  airing  under  the  wails  from  the  Colune  gate 
to  the  temple  of  Hercules,  to  look  about  him. 

On  the  next  day  lie  crosses  the  Anio,  and  offers  battle  to  the  enemy  ;  a  storm 
breaks  off  the  action. 

Next  day  he  offers  battle  again,  and  there  comes  a  second  storm.  He  falls 
back  ad  Tuiinni  fhivium,  six  miles  from  Rome. 

1  Ie  plunders  [he  temple  of  I'eronia,  and  marches  to  li return  :  from  thence  he 
goes  to  Keate,  CuLiliee,  and  Amilernum.  .From  thence  tlirougli  the  Marsian  and 
Mairueiaian  territory  by  Suluio,  through  the  Pelignian  territory  into  Samnium, 
and  from  Samnium  into  Campania.  From  Campania  into  Lueaaui,  ilicncc  into 
Bruttium,  and  thence  to  Ilhegium. 

Here  are  tracer  of  two  accounts  jumbled  together,  'flic  march  from  the  Vul- 
turnus,  as  far  as  the  camp  in  Pupinia,  cirri.  I  miles  from  Rome,  in  al!  highly  con- 
sistent and  probable,  and  comes,  I  suspect,  either  from  Fabius  or  Cincius.  But 
the  advance  to  the  Anio,  the  crossing  it  to  oiler  battle,  and  then  the  retreat  ad 
'J'utinm.  belong  to  a  different  storv,  that  namely  which  made  l.l.ar.iubal  advanc 
upon  Rome  from  Reate.  For  in  advancing  by  the  Latin  road,  or  the  Via  (ie- 
bma,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Anio  ;  and  if  he  crossed  the  Anio  to  offer 
battle,  he  must  have  been  between  Rome  and  the  Roman  army,  and  the  Roman 
army  would  have  been  between  him  and  the  Tutia,  This  then  is  all  absurd  and 
inconsistent. 

Again,  according  to  Livy,  Fulvius  hud  heard  beforehand  of  Hannibal's  design, 
and  had  warned  the  senate  of  it;  he  receives  an  answer  from  Rome,  selects 
13,000  foot,  and  1.000  horse,  crosses  the  Vulturous  oa  rafts  after  a  long  delay, 
!toc;;u-e  liriiuiii';.!  had  burnt  all  the  boats,  advances  to  Rome  by  the  Appian  way, 
and  arrives  by  the  Poria  Uapena  just  as  1  hnaibd  had  reached  Pupinia.  Now, 
according  to  Polybius,  Hannibal  set  out  for  Rome  only  five  days  after  his  arrival 
before  Capua :  there  was  no  time  therefore  for  Fulvius  to  send  to  Rome  and  get 
an  answer  before  Hannibal  set  out.  Agam,  Oasilinum  being  in  the  power  of  the 
Romans,  the  passage  of  the  VulLumus  was  in  their  own  hands,  and  the  story 
about  the  rafts  is  an  absurdity. 

Appian  says,  that  Hannibal  marched  with  urgent  haste  through  many  and 
hostile  Millions,  some  of  whom  could  not  and  some  did  not  try  to  stop  him  ;  and 
thus  he  arrived  on  the  Anio,  and  encamped  at  32  stadia  from  Rome.  The  Ro- 
mans break  down  the  bridge  over  the  Anio  ;  and  two  thousand  men  from  Alba 
Marsorum  come  valiantly  to  the  aid  of  Rome.  This  all  agrees  with  Crclius,  ai.d 
supposes  evidently  that  Hannibal  advanced  through  Samnium  and  by  Reate. 
The  "many  and  liosi.de  nations"  are  the  Pelignians,  Marxians,  Tvlarrucinians,  and 
Sabines.  Thus,  too,  he  arrives  naturally  on  the  Anio;  and  the  Albensimis,  see- 
ing him  pass  through  their  country,  set  off  at  once  by  the  Valerian  road  to  Rome, 
to  bo  ready  to  meet  him.  Had  he  advanced  by  the  Latin  road,  they  would 
have  known  nothing  about  his  march,  and  he  would  have  been  between  them 
and  Rome. 

Fulvius  then,  according  to  Appian,  hastens  to  Rome,  and  meets  Hannibal  on 
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the  Anio,  with  toe  river  between  tliem.  Hannibal  ascends  the  rie.ht  bank  of  the 
river  to  turn  it  by  its  source.  Fulvius  ascends  the  left  bank  watehirg  him. 
Hannibal  leaves  some  Numidians  behind,  who  cross  the  river  when  Fulvius  was 
gone,  plunder  all  tin;  country  round  the  walls,  and  then  rejoin  Hannibal.  Han- 
iiiyiil  ynes  round  by  the  sources  of  the  river;  and,  as  it  was  only  a  little  way  to 
Koine,  he  steals  out  by  r.ighi  with  three  squires  to  have  a.  lool;  at  ii,  and  then 
takes  bight  and  ictniiis  to  Capua.  Fulvius  follows  l:im  ;  and  Hannibal,  in  at- 
tcnijiLitiy  10  surprise  his  camp  on  the  road,  is  sadly  foiled.  He  (hen  marches  oil 
to  wittier  in  Lucania  ;  and  Fulvius  rejoins  A]i]iius  before  Capua.  This  is  be- 
neath  criticism;  but  I  observe  that  the  story  of  Fulvius  being  loo  cunning  for 
Hannibal  is  given  by  l.ivy  at  the  assauli  of  the  Roman  lines  before  Capua,  and 
is  probably  as  true  of  one  as  of  the  other.  Attain,  the  line  of  retreat  here  indi- 
cated is  by  the  Latin  road  ;  the  ascending  the  Anio  shows  this,  and  is  hieorisisf- 
cut  with  the  retreat  by  Reate. 

Caslius  Antipatcv  iiad  expressly  given  Hannibal's  advance  upon  Rome  thus: — 

From  Campania,  into  Snmnhim,  anil  thence  to  the  Peligmans,  that  is,  by  the 
present,  great  road  up  the  Vulturnus  to  Venafro  ;  thence  bv  Iscrnia  and  Caste' 
di  Sangro  to  the  Five  Mile  plain  ;  then  passing  by  fculmo  to  (.he  Marrucinians  ; 
thence  by  Alba  to  the  Marsians  ;  thence  to  Am  item  urn  and  Foruli:  from  Ami- 
tcnuim,  by  Co'ilim,  Rente,  and  Eretum,  upon  the  Anio. 

What  a  confusion!  which  neither  Hauta  nor  Prinsl.erer  meddle  with.  The 
road  from  Sulmo  to  Amitenutiu  is  simple  enough;  descending  along  t.lie  Oixio 
to  the  Atenio  or  Peseara  at  T'opoli,  tlitnce  ascending  to  the  high  upland  nlam 
bv  IS'avclli  and  Oitln  Rctenga,  and  so  by  Aquila  to  Amiternum,  B.  ViUoiino. 
But  conceive  a  man,™ to  say  nothing  of  an.  army  in  a,  hurry, — going  down  from 
Popoli  to  Chieti,  then  turning  back  to  Sulmona,  autl  going  over  by  tlie  Forchettu 
to  Uelano,  and  thence  by  Itocea  di  Mc/zo  into  (lie  valley  of  Aquila.  All  this 
folly  arises  from  the  untimely  correction  where  (he  MS.  gives  corruptly  in  llar- 
nicinos,  Martinos,  Martianos,  Mncoranos,  Ac.  Cit.hus  supposed  that  Ilanuiba.i, 
instead  of  descending  from  Sulmo  towards  Popoli,  turned  to  his  left,  and  crossed 
the  mountains  by  the  ForchetLa:'  to  Cilauo,  and  thence  cither  by  ttocen  di  Mezzo 
over  the  mountains  to  Aquila,  or  else  by  '.lie  Cico'ano,  and  down  the  valley  of 
Toiuaui.rirre.  Instead  of  Marrueinos,  the  Letter  condition  would  be  Manubios, 
or  llarruvios  ;  iiie  people  of  Marruviuai.  a  Pelhrr.iau  town  on  the  If.  or  K.  K.  shore 
of  the  lake  Fucinus. 

According  to  Polybius,  Hannibal,  five  days  after  liis  arrival  before  Capua,  left 
bis  finis  burning  at  night,  and  .set  oil'  after  supper,  flo  marched  by  Vigorous 
arid  iiuitderrv pt-al-  viair/it^  ihro-.'./ih,  S(.t>ii:r,i'.::iii,  always  exploring  and  preoccu- 
pying the  ground  near  the  road  with  his  advanced  guard;  and  whilst  all  at 
Rome  were  thinking  only  of  Capua,  he  suddenly  crossed  (be  Anio,  and  encamped 
at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  four  miles  from  Rome.  He  intended  the  next  day 
to  assault  the  city;  but  the  consuls  with  their  two  newly  raised  legions  en- 
. camped  before  the  walls.  He  then  gives  up  the  assault,  and  sols  about  plun- 
dering the  country  and  burning  the  houses  in  all  directions.  After  this  (how 
long  after  is  not  said,  nor  why,  but  we  must  suppose  after  i'tiivius  had  arrived 
from  Capua)  the  consuls  advance  boldly,  and  encamp  within  ten  statin  of  Hanni- 
bal. Then  Hannibal,  having  idled  his  army  with  plunder,  and  thinking  that  his 
diversion  must  now-  have,  taken  effect  at,  Capua,  commenced  his  retreat.  But  the 
bridges  over  the  Anio  had  been  broken  down  ;  and  in  fording  the  river  he  was 
attacked  and  sustained  some  loss  :  his  cavalry,  however,  served,  him  so  well,  that 
the  Humans  returned  to  their  camp,  i/.ep<j.y.r<ii.  He  continued  his  march  ha.siily, 
which  (be  enemy  thought  was  through  fear  ;  so  they  followed  him  close,  but 
keeping  to  the  higher  grounds.  J  ie  was  moving  in  haste  upon  Capua  ;  but  <nt 
the  jli'ih   day   nf  /;;"..'  retreat,  learning  that   the   Romans  there  were  still  in  theil 

"  At  Bainuo.     Tiiis  i?  still  a  cjaii^aKa  road,     liejiael  Craven  evils  the  puss,  Furea  Caruso, 
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lines,  lie  halted  to  wail,  for  his  pursuers,  and  turning  upon  them  attached  their 
camp  by  night,  and  stormed  it.  The  Romans  rallied  by  daybreak  on  a  sleep  hill 
which  he  could  not  force  ;  so  he  would  not  wait  to  besiege  them,  but.  marched 
through  Apulia  and  Bruttium,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  surprising  Rhegium. 

Again  what  a  narrative]  with  no  details  of  lime  or  place,  jumping  at  once 
from  a  live  days'  march  from  Rome  into  Apulia,  and  merely  implying  that  ilan- 
rabal's:  re:.reat  v.  as  on  the  ny/at  bank  of  the  Ani:i.  lint,  this  mention  of  ihe  Anio, 
connected  with  the  expression  "  marching  through  Samnium,"  seems  to  show 
that  Polybiu-i,  like  Oa.dius,  made  Hannibal  advance  by  a  circuitous  route  upon 
Rome,  and  not  by  the  Latin  road. 

The  season  of  the  year  must  have  been  early,  accord  in  «;  to  the  Roman  ciden- 
dar,  not  Later  than  April,  whatever  that  was  by  true  time ;  because  the  levy  of 
the  two  city  legions  was  only  half  finished.  But,  unless  die  Roman  calendar 
Mas  at  least  two  months  behind  true  time,  how  could  Hannibal  have  passed 
such  defiles  as  i.!ia(  of  lloece.,  Vail'  Osuira  ;  or  such  passes  as  those  between 
Iscmia  and  Cartel  di  Saa:;ro?  Would  not  the  snow  have  covered  the  ground 
at  such  a  season  ? 
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APPENDIX. 


I. NOTE    ON    TUB    TRIAL    AKD    DEATH    OF    MAKLIUB. 

Zohakas,  whoso  history  i-  taken  generally  from  I  lion  I  taseius,  relates  that  Manlius 

was  holding  the  Capitol  against  the  government,  and.  taut  a  slave,  haying  offered  to  be- 
tray him,  went  up  io  the  Capitol  as  a  deserter,  and  begged  to  speak  with  Manlius.  He 
professed  to  be  come  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  slaves  of  Rome,  who  wore  ro:nly  to  rise 
and  join  him;  and  while  Muaiins  was  speahlug  to  bias  apiirl  on  Ibe  edge  of  ibe  call;  ihis 
slave  suddenly  pushed  him  down  it,  and  he  was  then  seized  by  some  men  who  hud  been 
previously  plaeed  there  in  andmsh,  and  was  by  them  car-ie.d  oil' us  a  prisoner.  Then  he 
was  tried  in  the  Campus  .Marlins:  and  :is  1/io  people  could  .not,  e-i.idcmu  iiini  in  sight  of 
the  Capitol,  the  irial  v.  as  adjourned,  and  the  peop.fe  mot  again  in  another  place  out  of 
sight  of  the  Capitol,  ami  ikon  condemned  him.  The  scene  of  the  second  irial  is  said  by 
I  .ivy  to  have  boon  the  Peteline  Grove.  Now  we  find  that  01:  two  other  occasions  after 
a  secession  assemblies  Were  hold  in  groves  without  ilie  city  nulls,  and  not  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martins;  once  after  the  revolt  of  the  soldiers  and  secession  of  the  c ominous  L i l  -113, 
in  this  vi.A'  t'e'elme  Croyc  (i.ivv,  Vil,  41),  and  oneo  after  the  List-  seeossiou  to  tile  .haii- 
enliini,  in  the  Oak  Grove,  "in  I'lsenlefo."  (I'liuy,  iiist.  JVat.  XVL  .=  37.)  Now  as  there 
is  little  reason  i.r,  doubt  that  there  was  a  secession  also  in  Ihe  disturbance  caused  by 
Manilas,  it  is  liaeiy  that,  when  peace  was  restored  the  levins  would  have  Ix.ou  settled  i;i 
an  assembly  bold  hi  seine  sacred  grove,  atid  that,  there  a  general  amnesty  would  bo  pass- 
ed, and  any  exceptions  to  the  amnesty  discussed  and  determined.  And  if  Manila*  had 
fallen  into  the  power  of  his  enemies  in  tiie  manner  described  by  Zonaras.  hU  partisans, 
having  thus  lost  their  leader,  would  have  been  ready  to  submit,  and  could  not  have  op- 
posed Lis  execution,  if  it  v.- eve  insisted  upon  by  bio  go"i  eminent  as  a  necessary  sacriuce 
to  public  justice.  The  atory  of  his  trial  before  i.lio  centuries  hi  the  (himpus  Marli'js  is 
every  way  suspicious,  and  may  possibly  have  been  invented  to  account  for  the  fact  of 
his  death  having  been  decreed  in  an  assembly  held  in  the  Peteline  Grove,  it  was  obvi- 
ous that  trials  before  the  centuries,  the  only  tribunal  which  eould  legally  ivy  a  Roman 
citizen  capitally,  were  held  in  ibe  Cinnpus  \br!ius;  and.  ris  1he  i'aei.  of  ibe  secession  was 
more  and  more  glossed  over,  so  the  real  nature  of  the  assembly  in  the  i'et.eline  drove 
would  be  less  understood  ;  and  then  y..  was  attempted  to  be  explained  as  a  mere  ad- 
journed meeting  nf  ihe  centuries,  held  in  an  nui;sual  place,  because  the  deliverer  of  l.ho 
Capitol  could  not  be  condemned  in  the  Campus  Martins,  where  his  judges  had  the  Capi- 
tol directly  before  their  eyes. 

I  may  observe  that  the  law  which  forbade  any  pa tr; chin's  rosining  from  herieeforib  in 
the  Caphol  sh-oujly  eoullrms  the  I'aei;  of  an  aenu.':  secession.  Manlius  had  occupied  ibe 
citadel  as  a  fortified  position,  and  had  held  it  with  an  armed  force  against  the  govern- 
ment; and  this  pointed  out  the  dan  ger  of  allowing  any  one  to  reside  will. in  its  prceii'.c'.s. 


IAtku  constitution   or  Tin;   <-ievn;ui ::.--, 


The  constitution  of  the  eomitia  of  the  centuries,  as  It  originally  existed,  is  pori'cclly 
familiar  to  every  reader.     J!ut  it  is  remarkable  iiiai  ibis  wolhkuown  form  of  it  i ; i ■  ■■. vr  ex- 

islcn  duriuL'  ihose  limes  of  which  we  have  a.  real  history ;  and  (lie  form  which  pad  suc- 
ceeded lo  V..  is  a  complete  mystery.  It-  is  si  range,  b-nt  true,  that  we  know  how  the  cen- 
turies were  constituted  in  the  limes1  of  the   later  kings,  but  that  we  do  not  hi:ow  what 

was  their  constitution  in  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Ctcsar. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  old  constitution  of  the  centuries  gave  a  dciimd  ascendency 
.   to  wealth,     The  first  class,  together  wiih  the  centuries  oi' the  knights,  .formed  a  majority 
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of  tlio  whole  comiiia.  Thus  every  eleclion  would  have  been  in  the  hamls  of  t-lio  rk-.li, 
:[]...  L  ;ti;i  a  staie  oi'  liiings  as  existed  in  ilu1-  l.isi  y  (■;:->  of  fie  eommo-uvci'.h,  whoa  toe 
imstoeracy  had  no  other  decided  influence  l-hun  what  they  could  gain  by  bribery,  is  alto 
gcther  inconceivable. 

Again,  the-  divi,ion  of  Ihe  people  into  tribes  h:;<i  nothing  ':.<>  do  '.villi  the  curlier  consti- 
tution of  the.  centuries;  ihe  votes  wore  uiken  by  classes,  and  ;t  man's  class  depended  OH 
the  amount  of  hi!,  property.  But  in  the  later  e  or;;' '.nation  ike  Voles  were  taken  by  tribes, 
nnil  a  man's  tribe,  except  in  the  case  of  the  four  city  tribes,  implied  nothing  as  to  his  rank 
or  fortune.  The  .agents  employed  '.o  purchase  voles  were  calks!  di  chores  tribuain ;  such 
riisd  such  tribes  .-ire  mentioned  us  interested  in  helialf  of  pmtieular  candidates  (Cicero  pro 
Planc-io);  and  some  one  tribe  was  determined  by  li.it.  lo  exorcise  Hie  privilege  of  voting 
before  the-  rest,  hi  short,  the  tribes  are  mcotionea  as  eommoniy  at  the  eomifia  in  the 
Campus  Marlins,  whether  held  for   trials  or  for  elections,  us  at  the  count-in  held  in  the 

Forum. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  division  by  elasses  coniiiniod  to  exist  hi  tlio  bilcr  constitution. 
Cieoro  speaks  of  the  eomiiui  of  centuries  dull-ring  iVoiu  the  comiiia  oi'  tribes,  inasmuch  as 
in  the  former,  be  says,  "the  people  aro  arrangeiL  according  lo  properly,  rank,  and  a;:c. 
While  in  the  latter  no  sueh  distinctions  aro  observed."  Do  .Legion--,  JI1.  19.  The  ceil. 
furies  of  the.  first  class  arc  spoken  of  both  in  trials  (Livy,  XL10,  16)  and  in  elections 
(Cicero,  f.1!;  hippie.  II.  33};  and  in  the  second  oration  of  the  pseu  do- rial  lust  to  Caisar,  do 
ilioinii'icj  Ordkianoa,  ike  author  no- ices,  as  :i  desir::  :>!,.'-  einu-.go  in  1. lie  acina!  const 'luiici:, 
iha.i. a  lev  i  orderly  proposed  by  C,  vlracehus  si  o;.h;  ho  again  :wi-.igj  t  ibrward  and  enact- 
ed, that  the  centuries  should  be  cillcd  by  lot  from  all  l.lie  live  classes  iadiscriniiaatoly, 
Tiiis  proves  not  oiiiy  that  ike  dii  i-ion  into  classes  evicted  to  i.he  end  of  tile  C"tnniou- 
wer.l'ih,  bat  niso  that  ihe  iirsl.  class  combined  to  eiroy  certain  advantages  above  the 
others.  The  prohiem,  laerefbre,  is  lo  determine  now  iiio  system  of  classes  was  bleoued 
'.-.il.ii  that  of  i.rinos,  and  in  what  degree  tin:  centuries  of  ihe  hi--;  erica!  period  of  tiie  oom- 
luonwenltli  rttiiinod  or  had  forfeited  the  strong  nristocratieal  eliarac'cr  impressed  on 
them,  by  their  original  constitution. 

Various  solutions  of  ibis  problem  have  liee'i  ottered  at  i.iili'c:eut  tur.es  by  sehohrs  of 
oreat  ability.  Ootavias  haiuagallius  in  the  10:1a  century  supposed  that  each  of  the  ilve 
classes  had  two  centuries  benmging  lo  il.  in  cadi  of  tiie  tribes,  and  that  the  hquil.es  had 
o ae  century  in  each  tribe,  ;n;;i;h:g  iho  whoie.  number  of  centuries  to  amount  lo  ofta,  oiii, 
of  which  those  of  ihe  iiquites  and  ihe  first  class  together  would  auiouul  lo  J.GJ,  while 
those  of  i lie  other  classes  were  LI80  ;  so  iluit  the  two  former,  instead  of  being  a  nuijnri'y 
of  tiie  whole  comiiia,  stood  to  the  other  centuries  only  in  the-  proportion  of  3  to  8.  This 
notion  of  seventy  centuries  in  each  class,  or  ten  centuries  in  each  tribe,  has  been  main- 
tained also  by  Srvig'iy,  according  to  Zumpt;  and  by  Wa'ther,  ia  his  History  of  the  Ro- 
man haw,  Vol.  I.  p.  136.  This  also  is  the  opinion  of  another  living  authority  of  the 
highest  order,  who  has  expressed  to  mo  his  fail  acquiescence  in  it. 

Niebullr,  on  the  contrary,  hold  that  the  whole  division  into  five  classes  was  done  away 
with:  that  each  hibe  contained  two  Centuries  only,  one  of  older  men,  Ihe  oiber  of  young- 
er; that  the  thirty-one  country  tribes  eouslil.uLed  ihe  lirst  class  under  this  aiiercd  sys- 
tem, and  ibe  four  cily  tribes  the  second  class;  and  that  bosid.es  lliese  two  classes  there- 
were  no  mere,  lie  held  ll  o  ;;risioc:atioal  eiiaracier  of  iho  eomitia  of  centuries,  as  oom- 
pared  ivitli  the  assemble  of  the  t;i!;es,  io  consist  ill  the  j'ol lowing  points;  thai.  Iho  ple- 
beian kni^hls  voted  dislbiol.ly  from  loo  rest  of  i.he  eouuuonM,  and  i;u.l  ihe  patricians  also 
had  their  separate  votes  in  the  sex  suffragia,  or  sk  old  centuries  of  knigiils;  2d,  lhat 
the  centuries  of  each  tribe  were  divided  according  to  their  age,  one  of  older  men,  and 
the  olher  of  younger;  3d,  that  the  proiohiriaos,  or  tiiose  v.bo  possessed  properly  under 
four  ihousaud  ases,  were  allogelher  excluded;  and  4th,  t'oat  the  auspices  were  necessa- 
rily taken  a:  the  comiiia  of  centuries,  and  tiiat  tkey  were  thus  sua'eei.od  ;o  the  inllucuce 
of  the  augurs,  Niebuhr  held  also  that  the  prerogative  century  could  only  be  chosen  out 
of  the  tribes  of  the  first  ciass,  and  never  out  of  i.he  four  city  tribes. 

Zurnpl,  in  a  recent  essay  on  the  const ili;; ion  of  ihe  comi'.ia  of  ceoluries.  read  b.:"o-o 
the  I'russi;;!!  uciidemy  in  1ft ISO,  maiulnios  ti:.;:t  tiie  old  centuries  of  Ser.  Tullius  subsisted 
to  the.  end  of  the  commonwealth  without  any  mat. -rial  olterrdie-n,  except.  1-iiut  those  of 
(lie  sirs:  cir.ss  wore  reduced  i'rom  eighty  to  seventy.  Ho  then  supposes  that  two  of  these 
centuries  were  allotted  to  each  of  the  thirty-live  tribes,  loeclncr  with  three  centuries 
from  tiie  four  remaining  classes;  and  of  these  three  one,  he  things,  v,o:s  iake-t  from  ilio 
fifth  class,  and  two-thirds  of  a  century  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes.  Thus 
liie  richer  citizens  still  retained  mi  influence  in  tiie  cotr.it'a  more  than  in  proporlion  io 
tiicir  nuiuhcrs.  eitiiougl^  much  less  than  it  had  been  in  lae  original  constitution  of  cii-r. 
Tullius. 
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Lastly,  Professor  Tluschke,  of  Tlreslau,  in  Iiih  work  on  the  constitution  of  Ser.  Tul. 
,iua,  published  in  1838,  agrees  with  Nieb-uhr  in  supposing  that  I'm  whole  number  oJ 

eciiluries  was  reduced  VO  seventy,  each  1ribe  t r t > ] [  1 : 1 ; 1 1 1 1 1 n ■  iv.o.  one  of  older  men  and  the 
Other  of  younger :  bul  lhe.«o  seventy  centuries  Were  divided,  he  tkmiis,  into  live  classes  ; 
no  that  about  ten  tribes,  or  twenty  centuries,  would  contain  ihe  chitons  of  1 1 uj  lirsi, 
class,  :i  certain  number  oi'  tribes  would,  hi  like  maimer,  contain  all  the  cnixous  i>f  the 
Second  class,  and  ho  on  lo  the  end:  some  t.j-ihes,  according  to  ihis  hypothesis,  consist- 
ing only  of  richer  eimens,  and  oihers  only  of  poorer. 

But  I  confess  that  all  these  solutions,  inciudirii-  even  their,  of  Miehuhr  himself,  arc  to  me 
unsatisfactory.  If  the  first  chiss  had  contained  ihirly-cmo  ont  of  she  lliiuy-iive  tribes, 
while  each  tribe  contained  only  two  centuries,  we  should  hear  rather  of  the  tribes  of 
the,  tirst  class,  than  of  hie  centuries;  whilst  on  the  older  ha.ud  the  positive  !cs.,vnouy  of 
Ihe  pseudo-Sallust,  who.  according  to  Mebulir  himself,  could  not  have  lived  later  than 
the  second  century  after  the  Christian  era,  to  Ihe  evlsleueo  of  live  classes  down  to  the 
lime  of  the  civil  war,  seems  to  be.  on  that  point  an  irresistible  authority. 

It  appears  to  me  to  he  impossible  to  ascertain  w'bh  eevtauity  either  the  number  v.f  the 
centuries  in  ilii.!  later  constitution,  or  Iheir  connection  with  the  live.  classes.  To  guess 
at  points  of  mere  detail  seems  hopeless,  and  posilive  information  on  ihe  snbjcel  there 
is  none.  But  we  know  that  ihe  eomilia  of  centuries  iiiiVcrcd  from  those  of  trio  tribe* 
expressly  in  this,  that  whereas  all  the  members  of  a  (ribe  voted  in  the  eoiukin  tribulu 
without  any  farther  dislinelion  between  l.iicm,  and.  as  far  as  appear*,  without  any  sno- 
divisions  within  the  tribe  itself,  so  in  the  couiiiin  of  oeui.uries  trie  members  of  the  same 
tribe  wore  distinguished  iron!  each  other  ;  the  older  men  certainly  voted  distinctly  i"n>rn 
the  y onager  men,  and  probably  the  richer  men  also  voted  distinctly  from  the  poorer; 
so  that  trie  centuries  wore,  a  less  democralical  body  than  the  tribes. 

In  the  account  given  by  Polybius  of  the  composition  of  the  Roman  army,  we  hud 
traces  ai  once  of  the  existence  of  something  like  Ihe  old  system  of  classes,  and  of  the 
changes  which  it  must  have  undergone.  All  citizens  wlmse  properly  exceeded  four 
thousand  ases,  were  now  enlisted  into  tiie  legions,  whereas  in  old  limes  none  had  been 
required  lo  provide  themselves  wilh  arras  whose  property  foil  short  of  twelve  thousand 
live  handled  ases.  lint  one  hundred  thousand  ases  slid  appear  to  have  been  the  quali- 
iicaiion  I'or  ihe  lirst  class;  arid  it.  is  remarkable  that  t)ie  peculiar  distinction  of  this  class, 
t/ieenai  of  mail,  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  in  the  oldest  known  system  of  the  classes. 
All  distinctions  id'  arius,  oilensive  or  defensive,  between  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
classes,  seem  to  have  been  abolished  :  but.  the  fifth  class  still,  as  in  old  limes,  supplied 
the  lighi-arnie.d  soldiers  ol'lhe  legions,  or  the  velites. 

But  however  much  of  the  old  system  of  the  classes  was  preserved  in  the  later  con- 
stitution of  the  eenturic.-.,  tiie  difference  in  ihe  polkical  spud  of  the  tribes  mid  ceiiluries 
i-  scarcely,  T  think,  perceivable.  We  do  not  find  the  votes  of  tire  centuries  over  relied 
noon  by  ihe  aristocracy  lo  counterbalance  the  popular  feelmg  of  the  tribes.  It  might 
have  been  conceived  tiiat  a  popular  a-sembiy.  where  weallh  conferred  any  ascendency, 
wo  aid  iinve  been  decidedly  opposed  lo  one  of  a  character  purely  demoeratica! ;  that  the 
centuries,  in  short,  like  our  own  House  of  Commons,  during  more  then  one  period  o! 
cur  hislory,  should  have  sympathised  more  and  more  with  the  senate,  and  have  coun- 
teracted to  the  alines'  of  their  power  on  tin:  Cctupi/.s  Atari  ins  the.  policy  embraced  by  the 
tribes  in  Hie  Forum.  But  this  is  not  the  case;  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  people,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the,  senate  and  tiie  equestrian  order,  appears  to  have  been  much  tiie 
same  whether  they  were  assembled  in  one  sort  of  comif.ia  or  another;  the  centuries 
elected  Jdamiiiius  and  Varro  to  the  consulship  in  tiie  second  Punic  war,  although  their 
Opposition  to  the  aristocracy  seems  to  have  been  one  of  their  chief  recommendations ; 
and  in  later  time-,  tiie  centuries  elected  many  consuls  who  advocated  ihe  popular  cause 
I>ot  less  violently  Hum  lire  most  violent  of  tiie  tribunes  elected  by  the  tribes. 

The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  v.-oallh  of  the  equestrian  order  and  of  the 
senate,  which  drew  a  broad  line  of  separation  between  them  and  the  richest  of  Ihe  ple- 
beians, and  thus  drove  the  members  of  the  lirsi.  class  10  sympathize  with  those  below 
them  rainer  than  with  those  above  them.  While  the  possession  of  the  judicial  power 
was  disputed  by  Ihe  sensie  and  the  equestrian  order,  it  was  only  after  many  ye;:rs  tiuit 
any  share  of  it  was  communicated  to  tiie  riches:  of  ihe  p'.eboiuus.  Thus  It  is  pvobaide 
that  the  middle  classes  at,  Rome,  as  elsewhere,  repelled  by  the  pride  of  the  highest 
classes,  were  forced  back,  as  it  were,  into  the  mass  of  the  lower;  and  entered  as  bitterly 
into  all  measures  galling  to  the  aristocracy,  as  the  poorest  citizens  of  the  tribes. 

If  this  be  so,  the  question  as  to  the  exact  form  of  the  eomilia  of  centuries  in  later 
times,  however  curious  In  itself,  is  of  no  grout,  importance  to  our  right  uudei'snuidir.g 
of  the  subsequent  history.     For  whether  tiie  influence  of  the  first  class  as  compared 
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with  that  of  the  lower  cIlli-ji  h  was  greater  or  loss,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  chaiaeter 

oi'ibe  coniiiia.  wo.*,  alto red  i'rorri  what  it  would  Imv.;  boon  otherwise  ;  the  first  class  was 
n>  \[\\\c.  attached  In  the  aristocracy  lis  the  l'ou:l!i  or  fifth.  After  the  unsuccess:i.'  at- 
tempts of  bo  many  men  of  iibiiily  mid  learning,  T  ka.ve  no  confidence  Mini.  I  could  ap- 
proach more  nearlv  l.i  i  llio  true  solution  of  I  Li'  problem ;  iliu';,  in  fact,  there  Seem  dkii- 
cul.ties-  in  tiie  way  of  every  llieory,  which  o;ir  present  knowledge  can  hardly  enable  us 
to  remove.  I  must  nt  present  express  my  belief  that  the  exact,  arrangement  of  ilio 
classes  in  tin:  kiler  oomiliit  of  centuries  is  a  problem  no  less  inexplicable  than  laat  of 
the  disposition  of  the  rowers  in  the  ancient  ships  of  war. 


III. OF    THE    HOMAW    LEGION    IX    TIIE    FIFTH    CBSTURT    OF    ROME. 

The  accounts  of  the  Roman  legion  in  ]he  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  Rome  are  full  of 
perplexity.  Nor  is  Ibis  to  be  wondered  af  for  as  there  wore  raj  contemporary  histo- 
rians, and  an  tho  nillilaiy  system  afterwards  underwent  considerable  changes,  fit:  older 
k\\-.'.ii  of  !kini;s  co.  dd  ho  known  only  fro  1:1  uaeidonlal  not  iocs  of  it  in  'lie.  stories  of  ike 
early  wars,  or  from  unt'ertain  memory.  How  little  kelp  ill  these  kia-.ibies  is  to  he  ev- 
pectcd  from  Livy,  nay  he  underwood  from  this  single,  faei  ;  I  Jul:  although  '10  himself  in 
two  several  places  (1.  43  and  VIII.  8)  has  expres,'y  &'.ati::t  tlial  ike  micietil,  Roman  tac- 
tic was  that  of  the  phalanx,  yet  in  no  one  of  his  descriptions  of  battles  are  any  traces  ■ 
to  ha  found  of  such  a  system;  hut  the  sword  and  not  the  pike  is  spoken  of  as  the-  most 
e'licient  weapon,  jasl,  as  it  was  in  the  tactic  of  the  second  Punic  war,  or  of  the  age  of 
Marina  and  of  Csesar. 

I iivy,  however,  has  preserved  in  one  place  a  detailed  aeon-jut  of  Ihn  earlier  legkei.  as 
it  existed  in  the  great  Latin  war  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  Anil  Pok.  akts, 
as  is  \s  oil  known,  lias  describe.;  at  length  tin:  aims  and  or- /animal io.i  of  Iris  legion  of  Ins 
time,  1!i:i:  is,  of  tk.e  kilter  part  of  ike  six'h  and  the  beginning  of  tlte  seventh  century  of 
Rome.  I  shall  notice  the  similar  and  dissimilar  points  in  these  two  accounts,  mid  then 
see  how  far  we  can  explain  ike  changes  implied  in  them:  and,  finally,  notice  sumo 
stuicmoLts  in  otk.er  writers  which  re'.ate  to  the  same  subject. 

Tiolh  nci'ouiiis  ackiiow  iedi:e  the  existence  of  four  civisior.s  of  figuliug  men  in  the 
legion:  !te  light-armed  (■/c^i:i„x''i,  I'oUb.  rorarii,  livy),  tiie  lia^ati,  ike  priaobes,  and 
the  triarii.  Jim.  lo  Ikose  there  was  in  toe  older  legion  a  fifth  ai.ided,  the  aceensi,  or  su- 
pernumeraries ;  wko,  in  ordinary  eases,  were  not  armed,  but  went  to  the  field  to  ha 
ready  to  take  arms  and  supply  the  places  of  those  who  fell. 

In  both  accounts  the  basiati,  when   llie  legion    Is  draw  11  up   in  order   of  battle,  are 

E laced  in  front  of  the  principos,  an.  I  '.I.e.  precipes  i:i  front  of  the  1  riant.  But  in  the  old 
.-.fjioii  the  greater  part  of  t.he  ligld-aiared  soa iters  are  described  as  stationed  with  the 
triarii  in  the  third  line,  and  only  about  a  fourth  part  of  them  are  wkk  the  haslati  in  the 
front.      Whereas,  hi  the  biter  lesion,  the    light    troops   are  divided   equally  among  the 

three  lir.es. 

Again,  in  the  older  legion  the  triarii  were  equal  in  numbers  to  the  hnslafi  and  princi- 
pes,  respectively,  each  division  eonsislmg  of  somewhat  more  than  nine  hundred  men. 
Whereas,  in  the  later  legion,  the  triarii  were  never  more  than  sit  hundred  men  ;  while 
the,  kasl.a:!  £11 J  principos.  were  regularly  twelve  hundred  each,  and  sometimes  exceeded 
this  number. 

In  the  older  legion  the  light-armed  troops  earned  each  man  a  pike,  "  hast  a,"  and  two 
or  more  javelins,  "gssa.'  These  were  the  arms  of  the  fourth  class  in  the  Servian  eon- 
stit  alien,  >'•  nikil  preelcr  kastam  et  veruluni  datum  :"  verutum  and  g;esa  alike  signifying 
missile  weapons  or  javelins,  as  opposed  to  Ikehasia  or  pike,  llui:  in  the  later  legion, 
the  light-armed  soldier  carried  no  pike,  hut  had  a  round  shield,  xdpjuj,  and  a  dirk  or  cut- 
lass, jii^aipa,  together  with  his  javelins. 

In  the  older  legion  again  the  bastati.  prkickios,  and  triarii,  all  bore  the  arras  of  the 
second  and  third  classes  in  the  Servian  constitution ;  that  is  to  say,  ike  largo  ohioug 
skidd,  "senium."  the  pike,  and  the  sword,  "glaums"  }iui  in  ike  later  legion,  the  ham- 
uli and  principos  had  both  dropped  the  pike,  and  were  arnieii  intend  of  it  w'llli  two 
large  javelins,  of  about  six  feet  in  length,  which  Poly bius  calls  Woof,  and  which  were,  no 
»llier  tlu'.i  the  formidable  pila. 
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Further,  we  have  a  remarkaoie  notlco  that  there  was  a  time  when  [he  triarii  alone 

carried  pila,  and  were  willed  pi'.aui,  while  tin:  hustaii  and  priiieipcs  still  carried  pikes," 

Again,  the  older  legion  was  divided  into  fyr'y-iivo  miiniples  or  ordines;  fifteen  of 
hasiali,  ihiccn  n:  prineipes.  and  iifleeu  of  Irinni;  but.  as  the  triarii  were,  in  fact,  a  triple 
divish.ui.  sii  I  heir  maniples  contained  otic  hundred  and  t::jrn'.y-^ix,  or  possibly  can  hun- 
dred arai  eighty-mini:  men  ouch,  while  those  of  the  hasiati  and  prineipes  contained  only 
sixty-three  men  each. 

In  the  later  iogioia  the  hsslrti,  prineipes.  a;  if;  triarii  contained  ten  maniples  each:  and 
those  of  (tie  two  former  divisions  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  luen  each,  whiio 
those  of  the  triarii  contained  only  sixty.  The  light  troops  were  divided  into  thirty 
divisions  ore  of  which  was  j'.dded  1o  eaeh  maniple  of  ihe  he;:vy-anncd  troops,  in  just 
proportion  to  its  respective  strength;  that  is,  that  twfaity-f our  light-armed  men  were 
added  to  eaeh  maniple  of  the  triarii,  and  forty-eight  to  eaeh  maniple  of  the  hastuti  mid 
prii:o!nes.  It  may  be.  however,  that  the  divisions  of  '.he  ligM-iirmed  troops  were  all 
equal:  in  which  ease  they  would  have  raised  eaeh  maniple  of  the  triarii  to  ono  hundred 
men,  and  each,  maniple  of  liie  hastuti  and  prineipes  to  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

In  the  older  icLiiou.  each  maniple  eoulaiued  two  centurions;  thai,  is,  it  consisted  of 
two  centuries.     Therefore  tiie  century  of  the  old  legion  consisted  of  thirty  men. 

In  the  later  legion  each  mar.iplo  also  had  two  Centurions;  hut  the  maniples  heir.;;  of 
unequai  r.  umbel':-,  1iie  eon!  u  ties  were  unequal  also  ;  the  commies  of  tins  irii.rii  c.mb.iued 
thii'fv  men  eaeh,  as  in  the  older  legion,  hut  those  of  the  husfali  and  prineipes  had  each 

sixty. 

0:1  comparing  these  two  forms  of  the  :e<i!0:i,  it  is  manifest  that  in  the  older  there  is 
re; aired  one  of  the  oharacterestie  points  of  :he  system  of  ihe  phalanx,  or  of  fighlim.1  in 
columns,  (lie  keeping  of  ihe  light-armed  or  worst-armed  men  mostly  in  the  rear.  The 
fid  legion  consisted  of  a  iirsi  division  of  about  nineteen  hundred  u;eii,  of  whom  only 
three  hundred  and  fil'ieen  had  inferior  anus;  and  of  a  second  division,  of  ncurly  twenty- 
eight  hundred  men,  of  whom  only  nine  hundred  and  thirty  were  well  armed;  nine  hun- 
dred aral  ihi-ty  were  light  armed,  and  the  remaining  nine  hundred  and  thirty,  the  aeccusi, 
were,  not  annul!  at  all.  Nn.y,  it  appears  doubtful  whether  even  the  triarii,  properly  no 
ca'.icd,  were  quite  ecunl  to  the  hasiali  and  priiiei;..: ■;;  for  in  the  Latin  war  it  seems  to 
Tie  a  mistake  of  T. ivy's  to  suppose  liuit  they  carried  pikes;  they  appear  at  that  time  to 
have  borne  only  pihi  and  swords,  and  were  therefore  less  titled  tiiuu  the  hastuti  and 
prineipes  for  the  peculiar  maimer  of  fighting  then  in  use  in  the  Roman  army. 

But  even  in  this  earlier  form  of  the  legion  there  seems  to  have  been  some  change 
introduced  from  a  form,  sthi  earlier.  The  mixture  of  light-armed  soldiers  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  phalanx,  unless  we  are  to  snpjio.se  that  they  \.-i:i\:  aiways  thrown  forward 
as  mere  skirmishers,  and  had  no  place  in  the  line,  seems  to  show  that,  a  modification  ot 
the  taclie  ill'  the  phalanx  had  already  been  found  necessary,  and  that  the  Use  of  the. 
javelin  instead  of  'he  pike  was  already  rising  in  estimation. 

This  alteration  seems  to  derive  its  origin  from  the  Gaulish  wars.  The  Cauls  used 
javelias  themselves,  and  the  weight  of  their  charge  was  such  that  the  full-armed  sol- 
dier's of  tiie  Human  legions  were  not  numerous*  enough  to  withstand  them;  it  "became 
of  importance,  tiie  re  fore,  to  improve  ihe  efficiency  of  1he  light-armed  soldiers,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  enable  the  Roman  line  to  reply  to  (he  Gaulish  missiles,  if  the.  enemy 
preferred  a  distant  eomhat,  to  fighting  hand  to  hand. 

That  something  of  this  sort  was  done  is  directly  staled  ;  hut  as  usual  the  accounts 
are  eoi.ihc.i.iug  and  i::eo:i>isi<mt  with  themselves,  l.lionysius  makes  Uamillus  say  to  his 
soldiers,  that  whereas  "the  Gauls  had  only  javelins,  they  had  arrows,  a  weapon  of 
delink-  effect."  'Ji.u'l  Myxis  iunit,  ^uk™  0f\as.  Pragm.  Vatic  XXX.  Plutarch  says 
;!■::!  families  instructed  his  soldiers  "to  use  their  iong  javelins  as  weapons  for  close 
fijiiit  "  Tojs  i'osnTs  jMKpsis  La  %c,o)[  xpijrf"',  Camill.  4(\  and  in  the  next  chapter  he  describes 
the  Gauls  is    r  II  t  ti  It  It  \  1      ,  which 

evidently  supposes  them  to  have  been,  used  as  pikes.  And  yet  in  the  very  sentence  lie - 
lore  he  talks  of  the  Gaulish  siudus  as  being  weighed  down  by  tiie  Roman  javelins,  which 
had  run  through  them,  and  hung  upon  them,  mis  IS  evptovt  mjiwrnlpBtii  ™i  0apirr~'-ai  tG, 
i«s»  feiift.™]:  (('ami''.  ■!)),  a  description  applicable  only  to  weapons  thrown  at  the 
enemy,  and  not  used  as  pikes. 

A  passage  is  Livy  seems  to  offer  the  solution  of  this  difiicvlty.  When  the  Gauls 
attacked  the  Roman  camp  in  I  heir  invasion  of  the  Roman  territory  in  the  year  405,  oi.iy 
ten  years  before  the,  Latin  war,  the  triarii  were  engaged  in  throwing  up  worhs,  and  the 

id  Ovid  (Fasti,  III.  129)  call  the  trioril  ecpressrj 
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